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r  PURPOSE  to  write  the  hxstorf  of  Englsnd 
^  from  the  acoeasion  of  King  James  the  Second 
dmvn  to  a  time  which  ia  within  the  memory  of 
laen  still  living.  I  shall  reoount  the  errors  wUch, 
in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and 
priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stoart  I  shall  trace 
(te  oourse  of  that  refolution  which  terminated  the 
bog  straggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their 
Ptrtismenta,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
.  ihsll  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  during 
tnacy  noubled  years, sucoesslully  defended  against 
Ibre^  and  domestio  enemies;  how,  under  that 
Kttieaiient,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security 
of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  wi^ 
s  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
mioD  of  order  and  ft-eedonti,  sprang  a  prosperity 
of  which  the  annals  of  human  aflbirs  had  fur- 
nished no  example;  how  our  country,  from  a  state 
of  i^naominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  nmpice  among  European  powers ;  how  her 
opulence  and  her  martial  glory  grew  together; 
bow,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  &ith,  Mras  gra- 
doally  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  mar- 
rels  winch  to  the  statesmen  of  any  Ibrmer  age 
would  have  seemed  incredible ;  how  a  gigantic 
oorameroe  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  maritimi^x>wer,  an- 
cientor  modem,  sinks  into  insignificance ;  how  Scot- 
lead,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united 
to  Ebgland,  not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  in- 
diieolnble  ties  of  interest  and  affection ;  how,  in 
America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became  far 
oightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Gortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Fifih;  how,  in  Asia,  British  advon- 
tarers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid  and 
more  durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Kor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record 
disasters  mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  na- 
tionad  crinoes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than 
any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  what  we 
justly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  with- 
out aUoy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which 
eUbctnally  secured  our  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies 
are  exempt  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of  unwise 
neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension 
t'f  trade  produced,  together  with  immense  good, 
«orae  ««ii»  £rom  which  poor  and  rude  societies 
are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important 
If^pendencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed 
*y  jast  retribution;  how  imprudence  and  obsti 
Vol.  I  1 


naoy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the  North  Amm^ 
can  colonies  to  the  parent  state;  how  Ireland, 
cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over  race,  and 
of  religion  over  religion,  remained,  indeed,  a 
member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  di»> 
torted  member,  adding  no  strength  to  the  body 
oolitic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by-  all  wha 
reared  or  envied  the  greamess  of  England. 

Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myseU;  the  general 
effect  of  this  checkered  narmtive  Mrill  be  to  excite 
thankfulness  in  all  religious  minds,  and  hope  ia 
the  breastt  of  all  patriots ;  for  the  history  of  our 
country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years 
is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and 
of  intellectual  improvement  Those  who  com- 
pare the  age  on  whicli  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their^magina 
tion,  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay;  but  no 
man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will 
be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view 
of  the  present 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fiill  of 
administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of 
debates  in  Parliament  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise 
of  religious  sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste^ 
to  portray  the  manners  of  successive  generations, 
and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu- 
tions wliiqh  have  taken  place  in  dress,  furniture, 
repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheer> 
fully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  be> 
low  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  oen* 
tury  a  true  picmre  of  the  lifb  of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  Ibrm  only 
a  single  act  of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  ex- 
tending through  ages,  and  must  be  very  imper- 
fectly understood  unless  the  plot  of  the  preceding 
acts  be  well  known.  I  shall  therefore  introduce 
my  narrative  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
our  country  fVom  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
feiy  rapidly  over  many  ceimiries,  but  I  shall 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
contest  which  the  administration  of  Khig  James 
the  Second  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.* 

•  la  tUa  and  hi  the  next  ohaptsr  I  bars  rvry  aeldon 
tbouffht  It  neoesMury  to  die  antboriUea,  fbr  In  these  chap* 
ters  1  have  oot  detailed  erenta  minutely,  or  lued  reoondite 
laaterials;  and  the  fbots  which  I  mention  are,  Ibr  the  most 
part,  sooh  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read  in  English  hU> 
tory,  if  not  already  apprized  of  them,  will  at  least  kno« 
where  to  look  for  eridcnoe  of  them.  In  the  Hahsoquontcha^ 
tan  I  si|aU  oarefUlly  indicate  the  sooroaa  of  my  infbAaatioa 
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Nothi|ig  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indi- 
catefl  tlie  greatness  which  she  was  destined  to 
attain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  first  they  became 
known  to  the  Tyrian  mariners,  were  little  supe- 
rior to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  she  re- 
ceived only  a  faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and 
ietters  Of  tlie  western  provinces  which  obeyed 
me  Ca->irs,  she  was  tlie  last  that  was  conqtiered, 
and  th*  first  that  was  flung  away.  No  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British  birth 
is  reckoned  among  the  masters  of  Latian  poetry 
and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  island- 
ers were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with  the 
tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  tlie  Atlantic 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Latin  has,  during 
many  centiuries,  been  predominant  It  drove  out 
the  Celtic ;  it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  German; 
and  It  IS  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Pormguese  languages.  In  our  island 
the  Latin  appears  never  to  have  superseded  the 
old  Grallio  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  ground 
against  the  Anglo<^$axon. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilization  which 
the  Britons  had  derived  from  their  southern  mas- 
ters, was  effaced  by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth 
tentury.  In  the  continental  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissolved,  the  con- 
queror'} learned  much  from  the  conquered  race. 
In  Britain  the  conquered  race  became  as  berba- 
rdus  as  the  conquerors. 

All  tlie  chiefs  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties 
m  the  continental  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire—  Alarlc,  Theodoric,  Clovis,  Alboin — were 
zealous  Christians.  The  followers  of  Ida  and 
Cerdic,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  to  their  settle- 
ments in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the  Elbe. 
While  the  German  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris, 
Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ravenna  listened  with  reve- 
rence to  the  instructions  of  bishops,  adored  the 
relics  of  martyrs,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  disputes 
touching  the  Nicene  theology,  the  rulers  of  We^ 
aex  and  Mercia  were  still  performing  savage  rit^s 
in  the  temples  of  Odin  and  Zemebock. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some 
intercourse  widi  those  eastern  provinces,  where 
the  ancient  civilization,  though  slowly  fading 
away  under  the  influence  of  misgovernment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians,  where 
the  court  still  exhibited  the  splendour  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine,  where  tlie  public  buildings 
were  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycle- 
Uis  and  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  and  where  labo- 
rious pedants,  themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense, 
and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Plato.  ,  From  this  oommimiun  Britain  was  cut  ofi'. 
Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which 
dwelt  by  the  Bosphoras,  oljgects  of  a  mysterious 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the 
age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylia 
and  the  city  of  the  LeBstrygonian  cannibeds.  There 
was  one  pitivinoe  of  our  island  in  which,  as  Pro 
eopius  had  been  tol4,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
oonld  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  ferried  over  iVom 
the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight  A  strange 
race  of  fishermen  performed  the  ghastly  office. 
The  speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard  by 
IIm  boatman;  their  weight  made  the  keel  sink 


deep  in  the  water ;  but  their  forms  were  invitibki 
to  raorml  eye.  Such  were  tlie  marvels  which  an 
able  historian,  the  contemporary  of  Beiisariiis,  of 
Simplicius,  and  of  Tribonian,  gravely  related  in 
tlie  rich  and  polite  Constandnople,  touching  tb« 
country  in  which  the  founder  of  Constantinople 
had  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Concerning 
\  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  w© 
have  continuoas  information.  It  is  only  in  Britain 
that  an  age  of  fable  completely  separates  two 
ages  of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and 
Thrasimund,  Clovis,  Fredegoada,  and  Brunechild, 
are  historical  men  and  women.  But  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  Vortigern  pnd  Rowena,  Arthur  and  Mor- 
dred,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence 
may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus. 

At  length  the  du kness  begins  to  break ;  and 
the  country  which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Bri- 
tain reappears  as  England.  The  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  salutary  revolutions.  It  is  tru» 
that  the  Church  had  been  deeply  corrupted  both 
by  that  superstition  and  by  that  philosophy  againct 
which  she  had  long  contended,  and  over  which 
she  had  at  last  triumphed.  She  had  given  a  too 
easy  admission  to  doctrines  bono  wed  from  the 
ancient  Schools,  and  to  rites  bonowed  from  tha 
ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and  Gothic  ig- 
norance, Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  ascetieism, 
had  contributed  to  deprave  her.  Yet  she  retained 
enough  of  tlie  sublime  theology  and  benevolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many  ifi^ 
tellects  and  to  piurify  many  hearts.  Some  thingsi 
also,  which  at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded 
as  among  her  chief  blemishes,  were,  in  the  se- 
venth century,  and  long  afterward,  among  her 
chief  merits.  Tliat  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  fiinctions  of  the  civil  magistrate  % 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that 
which  in  an  age  of  good  government  is  an  eviU 
may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad  government,  be  a 
blessing.  It  is  better  that  mankind  should  be 
governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered,  and 
by  an  enlightened  pubhc  opinion,  than  by  |)ries^ 
craft ;  but  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed 
by  priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a 
prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a  warrior  as 
Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled 
by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to  rejoica 
when  a  class,  of  which  thef  influence  is  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power ;  but  mental  power, 
even  when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  bettei 
power  than  that  which  consists  merely  in  oorpo« 
real  strength.  We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chro- 
nicles of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the  height  of 
greatness,  were  smitten  with  remorse,  who  ab- 
horred the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they 
had  purchased  by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for  their  of 
fences  by  cruel  penac»oes  and  incessant  prayera 
These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter  expressiont 
of  contempt  fron»  some  writers  who,  while  they 
boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow- 
minded  as  any  monk  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
whose  habit  was  to  apply  to  all  events  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  world  the  standard  received  in  the 
Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  oenmry.  Yet 
surely  a  system  which,  however  deformiMl  by 
superstition,  introduced  strong  moral  rc^itraintfl 
into  communities  previously  governed  only  by 
vigour  of  muscle   and  by  audacity  of  spirit,  a 
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lioh  taoriit  ilte  llefoest  and  miKfatieat 
^er  that  be  was,  liko  his  meanest  bondman,  a 
^egpooaible  being,  mi^t  have  seemed  to  deserve 
«  more  respectfol  mention  ftom  philosophers  and 
phitauiihropista. 

The  flame  observations  will  apply  to  the  oon- 
irmpt  with  whieh,  in  the  last  century,  it  was 
fo-hionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages,  the  aano- 
tiitiries,  the  emsiades,  and  the  monastic  instim- 
lioas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when  men 
were  scaiicely  erer  induced  to  tmvel  by  liberal 
curiosity,  or  by  the  pursnit  of  gain,  it  was  better 
that  the  rode  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit 
Italy  and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he 
riMmhl  never  see  any  thing  but  those  squalid 
eabins  and  uncleared  woods  amid  which  he  was 
bom.  In  times  when  life  and  when  female 
bonoar  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  irom  tyrants 
snd  marmuders,  it  was  better  that  the  pre- 
einct  of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an 
irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
ftige  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness. 
In  timee  wrhen  statesmen  were  incapable  of  form- 
ing ezienMTe  polidcal  combinations,  it  was  better 
that  the  Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and 
anited  Ibr  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be  over- 
whelmed hy  the  Moliammedan  power.  Wha^ 
ever  reproach  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been 
justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  re- 
ligioos  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in  an  age 
of  ignomnee  and  violence,  there  should  be  quiet 
ctoisiers  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and 
contemplative  namres  could  find  an  asylum,  in 
which  one  brother  could  employ  himself  in  trans- 
cribing the  Mneid  of  Virgil,  and  another  in  me- 
ditating the  Analjftics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a  genius  ibr  art  might  illuminate  a  mar- 
tjrrofaigy  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who 
had  a  torn  for  namral  philosophy  might  make 
sxperiments  on  the  properties  of  plants  and  mi- 
nerals. Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered 
kere  and  there  among  the  huts  of  a  miserable 
peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristo- 
eracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted 
merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  Church  has  many  times  been  compared  by 
divines  to  that  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more 
p<*rfectthan  during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone 
nde,  amid  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge 
beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient 
power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within 
jer  that  feeble  germ  firom  which  a  second  and 
aiore  glonoos  civilization  was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the 
pope  was,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  productive  of  far 
aiofe  good  than  evil.  Its  efiect  was  to  unite  the 
aations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  common- 
arealth.  What  the  Olympian  chariot  course  and 
ihe  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities, 
from  Trebizond  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and  her 
oishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com- 
munion, from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus 
grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence. 
Races  separated  ftom  each  other  by  seas  and 
mountains,  acknowledged  a  fraternal  tie  and  a 
eommon  code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war,  the 
cmel^of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitigated 
by  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished 
enemies  were  all  meniben  of  one  great  fede- 
ration. I 


Intoifais  Ibdemtkm  die  Anglo-Sazooi  ware  mam 
admitted.  A  regular  eommunifiatinn  was  opeiwA 
between  our  shoies  aad  that  part  of  Europe  im 
whksh  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and  polioy 
were  yet  discernible.  Many  noble  monumenti 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  or  deiaced,  still 
retained  their  pristine  magnificence ;  and  tmvel 
lers,  to  whom  Livy^  and  flallust  were  unintelligi- 
ble, might  gain  from  the  Roman  aqueducts  and 
temples  some  feint  notion  of  Roman  history 
The  dome  of  Agrippa,  still  glittering  with  brouze : 
the  mausolemn  of  Adrian,  not  yet  deprivetl  of  it& 
columns  and  siatues;  the  Flavian  amphitht'atre. 
not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the  Mer- 
cian and  Northumbrian  pilgrinu  some  part  of  the 
story  of  that  great  civilised  world  which  had 
passed  away.  The  islanders  returned,  with  awe 
deeply  impressed  on  their  half-opened  minds,  and 
told  the  wondering  inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York,  that,  near  the  grave  of  i>aini 
Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had  piled  up 
buildings  which  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the 
judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in  the  train 
of  Christianity.  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  were  assiduously  studied  in  *he 
Anglo-Saxon  monasteries.  The  names  of  Bede 
of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  surnamed  Erigena,  wert 
justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such  wai 
the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  cen 
mry,  began  the  last  great  descent  of  the  northerr 
bsu'barians. 

During  several  generations  DennMrk  and  Scan 
dinavia  continued  to  pour  ibrth  innumerable  in 
rates,  distingui8he<l  by  strength,  by  valour,  by 
merciless  ferocity,  and  by  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name.  No  country  suffered  so  much  from  these 
invaders  as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to  the 
|x>rt8  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  was  any  part  of 
our  island  so  for  distant  from  the  sea  as  to  be 
secure  from  attack.  The  same  atrocities  which 
had  attended  the  victory  of  the  Saxon  over  the 
Celt  were  now.  aAer  the  lapse  of  kges.  suffered 
by  the  Saxon  at  the  han<l  of  the  Dane.  Civiliza- 
tion, just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this  blow, 
and  sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  of 
adventurers  from  the  Btiltio  establishefl  then> 
selves  on  the  eastern  shores,  spread  gradually 
westward,  and,  supported  by  constant  re-enibrce- 
npents  from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired  to  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  whole  realoL  The  struggle  between 
the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted  during  six 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  puratnonnL 
Cruel  massacres  followed  by  cruel  retribution, 
provinces  wasted,  convents  plundered,  and  cities 
razed  to  the  ground,  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  those  evil  days.  At  length  the 
North  ceased  to  send  forth  a  constant  stream  of 
fresh  depredators,  and  from  that  time  the  mutual 
aversion  of  the  races  began  to  subside.  Inter- 
marriage became  frequent  The  Danes  learned 
die  religion  of  the  Saxons,  and  thus  one  cause 
of  deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The  Danisl- 
and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  wide 
spread  language,  were  blended  together.  Bui 
the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was  by 
no  means  efiaced,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  prostrated  >oth,  in  common  slavery  and 
degradation,  at  the  fe^t  of  a  third  people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of 
Christendom.  Their  vak>nr  and  ferocity  had 
made  them  conspicuous  among  the  rovers  whom 
Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage  Westei4 
Europe.    Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  boik 
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oawfis  of  the  Channel  Their  arms  ^ere  re- 
peatedly carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of 
the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne  ceded  to  the 
strangers  a  fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble 
river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which  was  their 
favourite  element  In  that  province  they  founded 
a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extended  its  in- 
fluence  over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of 
Urittany  and  Maine.  Without  laying  aside  that 
dauntless  valour  which  had  been  the  terror  of 
every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found 
in  the  country  where  they  settled.  Their  courage 
secured  their  territory  against  foreign  invasion. 
They  established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long 
been  unknown  in  the  Frank  empire.  They  em- 
braced  Christianity,  and  with  Christianity  they 
learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to 
teach.  They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and 
adopted  the  French  tongue,  in  which  the  Latin 
was  the  predominant  'element  They  speedily 
raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  and  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
They  fbund  it  a  barbarous  jargon ;  they  fixed  it 
in  writing ;  and  they  employed  it  in  legislation, 
in  poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced 
that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  great  German  family  were  too 
much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  vora- 
city and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish 
neighbours.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence, not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads 
of  strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices, 
rich  armour,  gallant  horses  choice  falcons,  well- 
ordered  tournaments,  banquets  delicate  rather 
than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
their  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating 
power.  That  chivalrous  spirit  which  has  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  politics, 
morals,  and  manners  of  all  the  European  nations, 
was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  among  the 
Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  d  istinguished 
by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address. 
They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in 
negotiation,  and  by  a  natural  eloquence  whic)i 
they  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of 
one  of  their  historians  that  the  Norman  gentlemen 
were  orators  from  the  cradle.  But  their  chief 
fame  was  derived  from  their  military  exploits. 
Every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  disci- 
pline and  valour.  ■  One  Norman  knight,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts 
of  Connaught.  Another  founded  the  monarchy 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  emperors  both 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  arms. 
A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  firftt  crusade,  was  in- 
vested by  his  fellow-soldiers  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Antioch ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose 
nnm«  lives  in  the  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  cele- 
t>rared  tlirough  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and 
most  generous  of  the  champions  of  the  Holy 
b'epulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early 
**pm  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of 
iCngland.  Before  the  Conquest,  English  princes 
received  their  education  in  Normandy.  English 
yees  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Nor- 
mans    Norman-French  was  fiimiliarly  spoken  in 


the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  coart  of  BcoNi 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  th« 
Confessor  what  the  court  of  Versailles  long  afiei- 
ward  was  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Set^ond. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which 
followed  it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy 
on  the  English  throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole 
population  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ffot- 
man  race.  The  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  na- 
tion has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  com 
plete.  The  country  was  portioned  out  among  the 
captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  insti- 
tutions, closely  connected  with  the  institution  of 
property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  op- 
press the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel  penal 
code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the  privileges, 
and  even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet 
the  subject  race,  tliough  beaten  down  and  trodden 
under  foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt  Some  bold 
men,  the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest  ballada, 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  there,  in 
defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest  laws,  waged 
a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors.  A»- 
sa-ssi nation  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence. 
Many  Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
DO  trace.  The  corpses  of  many  were  found 
bearing  the  marks  of  violence.  Death  by  torture 
was  denounced  against  the  murderers,  and  strict 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  generally  in  vain, 
for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  screen 
them.  It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to  lav 
a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  perai 
of  French  extraction  should  be  found  slain;  aow 
this  regulation  was  followed  up  by  another  regu- 
lation, providing  that  every  person  who  was 
found  slain  should  be  supposed  to  be  a  Frencb- 
man,  unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a  Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  hi^f  which  followed 
the  Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English 
history.  The  French  kings  of  England  rose,  in* 
deed,  to  an  eminence  which  was  the  wonder  and 
dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.  They  con 
quered  Ireland.  They  received  the  homage  of 
Scotland.  By  their  valour,  by  their  policy,  by 
their  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances,  they  becamn 
far  more  powerful  on  the  Continent  than  thai 
liege  lords,  the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  vret 
as  Europe,  was  dazzled  by  their  power  and  glorj 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  unwillin| 
admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  defence  of  Joppa 
and  the  victorious  march  to  Ascalon;  and  Ar» 
bian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silenoe 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet 
At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  was  about  to  end,  as  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  lines  had,  ended,  and  that  a  single 
great  monarchy  would  spread  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strong  an  association  is 
established  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness 
of  a  sovereign  and  tlie  greamess  of  the  nation 
which  he  niles,  diat  almost  every  historian  of 
England  has  expatiated  witli  a  sentiment  of  ex- 
ultation on  the  'power  and  splendour  of  her  fo- 
reign masters,  and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
power  and  splendour  as  a  calamity  to  our  country. 
This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  9 
Hayiian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  nationai 
pride  on  the  greamess  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth^ 
and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with 
patriotic  regret  and  shame.  The  Conqueror  end 
his  descendants  to  the  fburth  generation  were  not 
Englishmen ;  most  of  them  were  bom  in  France ; 
they   spent   the  greater  part  of  their   lives  ia 
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Fiwiee ;  thfliir  ordiiwTy  speech  .  wa«  French ; 
KlmoBi  every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled 
bf  a  Frenchman ;  eyeiy  acquiMtion  which  they 
womde  ota  the  CootiDent  estrauged  them  more  and 
more  firom  the  population  of  our  island.  One  of 
ibe  aUest  among  them,  indeed,  attempted  to  win 
the  beaita  of  his  £oglifth  sut^jects  by  espousing 
in  English  princess ;  but,  by  many  of  his  barons, 
this  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  w^hite  planter  and  a  Quadroon  girl  would 
now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.  In  history  be  is 
known  by  the  honoumble  surname  of  Bcauclerc; 
but,  in  his  own  time,  his  own  oountryraen  called 
bim  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  oohtemptuous  allu- 
sion to  his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under  their 
government,  it  is  probable  that  England  would 
never  have  had  an  independent  existence.  Her 
princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates,  would  have  been 
men  diflfering  in  race  and  language  from  the 
artisans  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  reve- 
nues of  her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
■pez4  in  festivities  and  diversions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  noble  language  of  Milton  and  Burke 
would  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without  a 
btezadnre,  a  Axed  grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography, 
and  would  have  been  contemptuously  abandoned 
k>  the  use  of  boors.  Vo  man  of  English  extraction 
would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  beoom- 
mg  in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities 
to  an  event  which  her  historians  have  generally 
represented  as  disastrous.  Her  interest  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  her  nders,  that 
sh^  had  no  hope  hot  in  their  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  talents  and  even* the  virtues  of  her 
ax  first  French  kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The 
fbOies  aiul  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salva- 
tk}n.  Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of 
his  fether,  of  Henry  Beaiiclerc,  or  of  the  Con- 
^eror,  nay,  had  he  even  possessed  the  martial 
coon^  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the 
£agof  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  incapa- 
ble as  all  the  other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
been,  the  bouse  of  Plantagenet  must  have  risen 
to  unrivalled  ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at 
lht>  oonjuncmre,  Fmnce,  ibr  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  was  governed  by  a 
prince  of  great  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  England,  which,  since  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen, 
always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion 
sf  a  triflnr  and  a  cowarct  From  that  moment 
her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  from 
Kormandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled 
to  make  their  election  between  the  island  and  the 
tontinent  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people 
whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  despised, 
they  gradually  came  to  regard  England  as  their 
country,  and  the  English  as  their  countrjrmen. 
The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  fbund  that 
rtiey  had  common  interests  and  common  enemies. 
Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
had  king.  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the 
Isvour  shown  by  the  court  to  Ihe  natives  of 
Poitou  and  Aqnitaine.  The  great-grandsons  of 
tfiose  who  had  fought  under  William  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under 
Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  reconcilia- 
Hor.  was  the  Great  Charter,  won  by  their  united 
9SS  tions  and  framed  for  their  common  benefit 


Here  commences  tlie  history  of  lie  Eagliih 
nation.  The  hUtory  of  the  precediiig  events  is 
the  history  of  wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained 
by  various  uibes,  whicli,  indeed,  all  dwelt  on 
English  ground,  but  which  regarded  each  other 
with  aversion,  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  existed 
between  communities  separated  by  physical 
barriers ;  for  even  the  mutual  animosity  of  couti- 
tries  at  war  with  each  otlier  is  languid  when 
compared  with  the  animosity  cf  nations  which, 
morally  sepcurated,  are  yet  locally  intermingled. 
In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  carried 
fitrther  than  in  Enghind.  In  no  country  has  that 
enmity  been  more  completely  efiaced.  The 
stages  of  die  process  by  which  the  hostile  ele- 
ments were  melted  down  into  one  homogeneous 
mass  are  not  accurately  known  to  u&  But  it  is 
certain  that,  when  John  became  king,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  oiif 
his  grandson  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the  ' 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  the  ordinary  impreca- 
ti<te  of  a  Norman  gentleman  was,  "  May  I  be- 
come an  Englishman  T'  His  ordinary  form  of 
indignant  denial  was,  **■  Do  you  take  me  fot  an 
Englishman  f "  The  descepdant  of  suoh  a  gentle- 
man, a  hundred  years  later,  was  pioud  of  the 
English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  riven,  which  spread 
fertility  over  continents,  and  bear  richly-laden 
fleets  to  the  sea,  are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and 
barren  mountain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid  down  in 
maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travellers^  To 
such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
thirteenth  oenmry  may  not  unaptly  be  compared 
Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  on* 
annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  ol 
our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our  glory.  Then 
it  was  that  the  great  English  people  was  formed, 
that  the  national  character  began  to  exhibit  those 
peculiarities  wliich  it  has  ever  since  retaineci)  ami 
that  our  fliLhers  became  emphatically  islander^i ; 
islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position,  bui 
in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  maimers. 
Then  first  appeared  Mrith  distinctness  that  Con- 
stitution which  has  ever  since,  through  all 
changes,  preserved  its  identity ;  that  Constitution 
of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions  in  the 
world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under 
which  any  great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  dur- 
ing many  ages.  ,  Then  it  was  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  arehetype  of  all  the  representative 
assemblies  which  now  meet,  either  in  the  Old  or 
in  the  New  World,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it 
was  that  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival 
of  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it  was  that 
the  courage  of  those  sailore  who  manned  the  rude 
barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made  the  flag  o^ 
England  terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  thai 
the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still  exist  at  both 
the  great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded. 
Then  was  formed  that  language,  less  musical,  in- 
deed, than  the  languages  of  the  South,  but  in 
force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest 
purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philoiBOpher,  and  the* 
orator,  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  alone.  Theit 
too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble 
literature,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable 
of  the  many  glories  of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgama 
tbn   f  the  races  was  all  but  complete;  and  it  was 
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%  4fn  made  manifest  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken, 
L  at  a  people  inferior  to  none  existing  in  the 
DTorld  had  been  formed  by  the  mixture  of  tliree 
branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  fiimiiy  with  each 
other  and  with  the  aboriginal  Britons  There 
was,  indeed,  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  be- 
tween the  England  to  which  John  had  been 
aliased  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  England  fronl 
which  the  armies  of  Edward  the  Third  went 
lb}  til  to  conquer  France. 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  fol- 
loweil,  during  which  the  chief  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  to  establish,  by  force  ot  arms,  a  great 
empire  on  the  Continent.  The  claim  of  Eld  ward 
Vb  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  house  of  Valois 
was  a  claim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  his  sub- 
jects were  little  interested.  But  the  passion  for 
conquest  spread  fast  from,  the  prince  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  war  differed  widely  from  the  wars 
which  the  Plantagenets  of  the  twelAh  century 
had  waged  against  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet ;  ibr  the  success  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of 
Richard  the  First,  would  have  made  England  a 
province  of  France.  The  effect  of  the  successes 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  of  Henry  the  Fif>h  was 
to  make  France,  for  a  time,  a  province  of  Eng- 
land. The  disdain  with  which,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  conquerors  from  the  Continent  had 
regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  retorted  by  the 
islanders  on  the  people  of  the  Continent  Every 
yeoman  ttcm  Kent  to  Northumberland  valued 
himself  as  one  of  a  race  born  for  victory  and  do- 
minion, and  looked  down  with  scorn  on  the  nation 
oefore  whksh  his  arx^estors  bad  trembled.  Even 
chose  knights  of  Gascony  and  Guienne,  who  had 
ibugbt  gallantly  under  the  Black  Prince,  were  re- 
garded by  the  English  as  men  of  an  inferior  breed, 
and  were  contemptuously  excluded  firom  honour- 
able and  lucrative  commands.  In  no  long  time 
our  ancestors  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  original 
ground  of  quarrel.  They  began  to  consider  the 
crown  of  Fiance  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the 
ordinary  law  of  succession,  they  transferred  the 
crown  of  England  to  the' house  of  Lancaster,  they 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  right  of  Richard 
the  Second  to  the  crown  of  France  passed,  as  of 
course,  to  that  house.  The  seal  and  vigour  which 
they  displayed  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  torpor  of  the  French,  who  were  far  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  event  of  the  struggle. 
The  greatest  victories  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  gained  at  this  time,  against 
great  odds,  by  the  English  armies.  Victories  in- 
deed they  were  of  which  a  nation  may  justly  be 
proud ;  ibr  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was 
most  striking  in  the  lowest  ranks.  The  knights 
of  England  found  worthy  rivals  in  the  knights  of 
France.  Chandos  encountered  an  equal  foe  in 
Du  Gnesclin;  but  France  had  no  infantry  that 
dared  to  face  the  English  bows  and  bills.  A 
French  king  was  brought  prisoner  to  London. 
At;  English  king  was  crowned  at  Peris.  The 
ha:!B3r  of  Saint  George  was  carried  ikr  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  On  the  south  of  the 
Ebro  tlie  English  won  a  great  battle,  which  for  a 
Kme  decided  the  fhte  of  Leon  and  Castile ;  and 
t^'>  English  eompaniee  obtained  a  terrible  pre- 
MTioienoe  among  the  bands  of  warriors  who  let 
(nit  their  weapons  far  hire  to  the  princes  and  com- 
monweahhs  of  Italy. 

Nor  were  the  art*  of  peace  neglected  by  oor 


fethers  during  that  stirring  period.  While  France 
was  wasted  by  war  till  she  at  length  found  in  het 
own  desolation  a  miserable  defence  against  id- 
vaders,  the  English  gathered  in  their  harvests^ 
adorned  their  cities,  pleaded,  traded,  and  sti<dieil 
in  security.  Many  of  our  noblest  architectural 
monuments  belong  to  that  age.  Then  rose  the 
fair  chapels  of  New  College  and  of  Saint  George, 
the  nave  of  Winchester  and  tlie  choir  of  York,  the 
•spire  of  Salisbury  and  the  miyestk:  towers  of  Lin- 
coln. A  copious  and  forcible  language,  formed 
by  an  infusion  of  Norman-French  into  German, 
was  now  tha  common  property  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  long  before  genius 
began  to  apply  that  admirable  machine  to  worthy 
purposes.  While  English  battalions,  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  devastated  provinces  of  Fmnce, 
entered  Valladolid  in  triupnph,  and  spread  terror 
to  the  gates  of  Florence,  English  poets  depicted 
in  vivid  tints  all  the  wide  variety  of  human  man- 
ners and  fortunes,  and  English  thinkers  aspired 
to  know,  or  dared  to  doubt,  where  bigots  had 
been  content  to  wonder  and  to  believe.  The  same 
age  which  produced  the  Black  Prince  and  Qerby, 
Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  produced  also  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  and  John  Wiclilfe. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a  manner  did  the 
English  people,  properly  so  called,  first  take  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  while  we 
contemplate  with  pleasure  the  high  and  con»- 
manding  qualities  which  our  forefitthers  dis- 
played, we  cannot  but  adhiit  that  the  end  which 
they  pursued  was  an  end  condemned  both  by 
humanity  and  by  enlightened  polksy,  and  that  the 
reverses  which  compelled  them,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  eftiar 
blishing  a  great  continental  empire,  were  really 
blessings  in  the  guise  of  disasters.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  was  at  last  aroused.  They  began  to 
oppose  a  vigorous  national  resistance  to  the  fo- 
reign conquerors ;  and  from  that  time  the  skill  of 
the  English  captains  and  the  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were,  happily  Ibr  mankiiul,  exerted 
in  vain.  After  many  desperate  stniggles,  and 
with  many  bitter  regrets,  our  ancestors  gave  up 
the  contest  Since  ttiat  age  no  British  government 
has  ever  seriously  and  steadily  pursued  the  d» 
sign  of  making  great  conquests  on  the  Continent 
The  people,  indeed,  continued  to  cherish  with 
pride  the  recollection  of  Cressy,  of  Poitiers,  and 
of  Agincourt  Even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  it  was  easy  to  fire  their  blood  and  to  draw 
forth  their  subsidies  by  promising  them  an  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  France.  But,  happily, 
the  energies  of  our  country  have  been  directed  to 
btetter  olgects ;  and  she  now  occupies  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  a  place  far  more  glorious  than  if 
she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  not  improbable, 
acquired  by  the  sword  an  ascendency  similar  to 
that  which  fbrmeriy  belonged  lo  the  Roman  re- 
public. 

Cooped  up  once  more  within  the  limits  of  the 
island,  the  warlike  people  employed  in  civil  stiifb 
those  arms  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe. 
The  means  of  profuse  expenditure  had  long  been 
drawn  by  the  English  barons  fiom  the  oppressed 
provinces  of  France.  That  soaice  of  supply  was 
gone,  but  the  ostentatious  and  luxurious  habiia 
which  pioeperity  had  engendered  sciil  remained: 
and  the  great  ioids,  unable  to  gratify  their  tastes 
by  plundering  the  French,  were  eager  to  plundei 
each  other.  The  realms  to  which  Aey  were  now 
confined  would  not,  in  the  phia^e  of  Cumin*> 
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1b»  iBMl  jodk^oos  obaerver  of  tlmt  time,  sofRre 
Ar  tliem  mIL  Two  arisloentiosi  factions,  headed 
bf  two  bnnches  of  the  tcynl  family,  engaged  in 
a  long  and  fierce  itnigf  le  fi>r  supramacy.  As  the 
wmmtnntf  of  ifaoae  ftctions  did  not  really  arise 
fiom  the  diqavte  about  the  raDcession,  it  lasted 
ioag  after  all  gioond  of  dispate  about  the  succes- 
wn  was  removed.  The  party  of  the  Red  Rose 
mrviTed  the  last  prinee  who  claimed  the  crown 
in  rifcht  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  party  of  the 
White  Rose  survived  the  marriage  of  Richmond 
and  Elizabeth.  Left  without  chiefs  who  had  any 
decent  sliow  of  right,  the  adherents  of  Lancaster 
rallied  round  a  line  of  bastaidsi  and  the  adherents 
of  York  set  up  a  suecession  of  impostors.  When, 
at  length,  many  aspiring  nobles  had  perished  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  when  many  illastrious  houses  had  disap- 
eared  lor  ever  from  history ;  when  those  great 

miiiea  which  remained  had  been  exhausted  and 
sobered  by  great  calamities,  it  was  universally 
acknowledged  diat  the  claims  of  all  tlie  contend* 
ing  Plantagenets  were  united  in  the  house  of 
Tudor. 

Meanwhile  a  ^ange  was  proceeding,  infinitely 
more  momentous  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of 
any  province,  than  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  dynasty. 
Slavery,  and  the  evils  by  which  slavery  is  every- 
where aooompanied,  were  fiut  disappearing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and  most 
,  salutary  social  revQlations  which  have  taken  (ilace 
ID  England— »that  revolution  which,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  na- 
tion over  nation,  and  that  revolution  which,  a  few 
genecatiotts  later,  put  an  end  to  the  property  of 
man  in  man— were  silently  and  imperceptibly 
efieeted.  They  struck  contemporary  observers 
with  no  surprise,  and  have  received  from  histo- 
riaas  a  very  scanty  measure  of  attention.  They 
were  brought  about  neither  by  legislative  regula- 
tion nor  by  physical  force.  Moral  causes  noise- 
lesaly  effiued,  first  the  distinction  between  Nor- 
man and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  between 
master  and  slave.  None  can  venture  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased. 
Some  fiunt  traces  of  the  old  Norman  feeling 
night  perhaps  have  been  found  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institu- 
tion of  villanage  were  detected  by  the  curious  so 
hte  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts;  nor  has  that  insti- 
tution ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 

It  would  be  most  ui^ust  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  chief  agent  in  these  two  great  deliver- 
aooea  w^is  religion;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
.doubted  whether  a  purer  reli{non  might  not  have 
been  found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The  benevo- 
lent spirit  of  the  Christian  morality  is  undoubt- 
edly adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste.  But  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  such  disdnctions  are  peculiarly 
odious^  for  they-  are  incompatible  with  other  die- 
tiactiona  which  are  essential  to  her  system.  She 
ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious  dignity, 
which  entitles  h  <n  to  the  reverence  of  every  lay- 
man y  and  she  does  not  consider  any  man  as  dis- 
qualified, by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family, 
for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous  they  may 
be,  have  repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  can  afflict  society.  That  superstition 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unmixedly  noxious  which, 
m  regions  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  over  race, 
ereates  an  aristocracy  altogether  independent  of 
xaoe,  inveriB  the  relation  between  the  oppressor 


I  and  the  oppressed,  and  compels  the  hereditary 
j  master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  c/ 
I  the  hereditary  bondman.     To  this  day,  in  soma 
j  countries  where  negto  slavery  exists,  papery  ap- 
!  pears  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms  of 
Christianity.     It, is   notorious  that  the  antipathy 
I  between  the  European  and  African  races  is  by  na 
I  means  so  strong  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Washingion. 
In  our  own  country  jhis  peculiarity  of  the  Roman 
,  Catholic  system  produced,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
I  many  salutary  effects.    It  is  true  that,  shortly  aftei 
•  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates  and  abbots 
t  were  violently  deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
I  adventurers  from  the  Continent  were  intruded  by 
hundreds  into  lucrative  benefices.    Yet  even  thea 
pious  divines  of  Norman  blood  raised  their  voices 
ngainst  such  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  refused  to  accept  mitres  from  the  hands 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  charged  him,  on  the  peril 
of  his  soul,  not  to  forget  that  the  vanquished 
islanders  were'  his  fellow-Christians.     The  first 
protector  whom  the  English  found  among  the 
dominant  caste  was  Archbisliop  Anselm.     At  a 
time  when  the  English  name  was  a  reproach, 
and  when  all  the  ciVil  and  military  dignities  of 
the  kingdom  were  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to   the  countrymen   of  the   Conqueror,  the   de- 
spised race  learned,  with  transports  of  delight, 
that  one  of  themselves,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  had 
been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne,  and  had  held 
out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors  sprung 
from  the  noblest  houses  of  Normandy.     It  was  a 
national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling  tliat  drew 
great  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  the  first 
Englishman  who,  since  tlie  Conquest,  hail  been 
terrible  to  the  foreign  tyrants.     A  successor  of 
Becket  was  foremost  among  those  who  obtained 
that  charter  wliich  secured  at  once  the  privileges 
of  the  Norman  barons  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry. 
How  great  a  part  the  Catholic  ecclesiatttics  subse- 
quently had  in  the  abolitiou  of  villanage  we  learn 
from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir  ThonruM 
Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  counsellors  of 
Elizabeth.     When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked 
for  the  last  sacraments,  •his  spiritual  attendants 
regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his  soul,  lo 
emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had 
died.     So  successfully  had  the  Church  uKml  hei 
formidable  machinery,  that,  before  the  Reforma 
tion  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the 
bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who. 
to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderl) 
treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two 
great  revolutions  had  been  effected,  out  loi**- 
fathers  were  by  far  the  best-governed  people  in 
Europe.  During  three  hundred  years  rim  social 
system  had  been  in  a  constant  course  of  improve- 
ment. Under  the  first  Plantagenets  there  had 
been  barons  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  peasants  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  swine 
and  oxen  which  they  tended.  The  exorbitant 
power  of  the  baron  had  been  gradually  retinced; 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  had  been  fjrradnally 
elevate<l.  Between  the  aristocracy  and  the  work- 
ing people  had  sprung  up  a  middle  cl<tss.  agri- 
cultural and  commercial.  There  was  ?iill,  it  may 
Ix',  more  inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the  ha))- 
piness  and  virtue  of  our  species;  but  no  nmii  was 
altogether  abcAre  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no 
man  was  altojr*»tSer  below  its  proteption. 

Tha»  tt»e  political  institutions  of  England  wef*** 
1  .It  thi«  o:ir!y  p'-riod,  rCo-arde<l  by  the  English  wiH 
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pride  and  afTection,  and  by  the  moet  enlightened 
■aen  of  neighbouring  nations  with  admiration  and 
•nvj,  is  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence.  But 
iDuclung  the  nature  of  those  institutions  there  has 
been  much  dislionest  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed 
•uffered  grievously  from  a  circumstance  which  has 
ftot  a  little  contributed  to  her  prosperity.  The 
ohange,  great  as  it  is,  which  her  policy  has  un- 
dergone during  the  last  six  centuries,  has  been 
the  effect  of  gradual  development,  not  of  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction.  •The  present  Constitu> 
tion  of  our  country  is,  to  the  Constitution  under 
which  she  flourished  five  hundred  years  ago, 
what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is 
to  tlie  boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great  Yet 
there  never  was  a  moment  at  which  the  chief 
part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.  A  polity  thus 
ibrmed  must  abound  in  anomalies.  But  for  the 
evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies  we  have  ample 
compensation.  Other  societies  possess  written 
constitutions  more  symmetrical ;  but  no  other  so- 
ciety has  yet  succeeded  in  uniting  revolution  with 
prescription,  progress  with  lability,  the  energy  of 
youth  with  the  m^esty  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  draw- 
becks;  and  one  of  those  drawbacks  is,  that  every 
source  of  information  as  to  our  early  history  has 
been  poisoned  by  party  spirit  As  there  is  no 
country  where  statesmen  have  been  so  much 
under  the  influence*  of  the  past,  so  there  is  no 
country  Where  historians  have  been  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  present  Between 
these  two  things,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nection. Where  history  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
pi«nuru  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a  collection  of 
experiments  from  which  general  maxims  of  civil 
wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no 
very  pressing  ;<9.^p*adon  tc  misrepresent  transac- 
tions of  ancient  date.  Ba:.  where  history  is  re- 
garded as  a  repository  of  title-deeds,  on  which 
the  rights  of  governments  and  nations  depend, 
the  motive  to  falsification  becomes  almost  irre- 
sistible. A  Frenchman  is  not  now  impelled  by 
any  strong  interest  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  un- 
derrate tlie  power  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Valois.  The  privileges  of  the  States-General,  of 
the  states  of  Brittany,  of  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
are  now  matters  of  as  little  practical  importance 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  or 
of  tlie  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  gulf  of  a 
great  revolution  completely  separates  the  new 
from  the  old  system.  No  such  cliasm  divides  the 
existence  of  the  Ei^glish  nation  into  two  distinct 
parts.  Our  laws  and  customs  have  never  been 
lost  in  general  and  irreparable  ruin.  With  us 
the  precedents  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  valid 
precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on  the  gravest  oc- 
casions, by  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  Thus, 
when  King  George  the  Third  was  attacked  by 
the  malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  regal  functions,  and  when  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  politicians  difiered 
videly  as  to  the  course  which  ought,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  pursued,  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  proceed  to  discuss  any  plan  of 
regency  till  all  the  examples  which  were  to  be 
found  in  our  annals,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
been  collected  and  arranged.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  ancient  records  of  the 
realm.  The  first  precedent  reported  was  tliat  of 
«b«  year  1217:  much  importanoe  was  attached 


to  the  precedenu  of  1326,  of  1377,  and  oX  *  489  , 
but  the  case  which  was  justly  considered  as  inost 
in  point  was  that  of  1455.  Thus  in  our  oountiy  tb* 
dearest  interests  of  parties  have  fi-equently  been 
staked  on  the  results  of  the  researches  of  anti- 
quaries. The  inevitable  consequence  was,  diat 
our  antiquaries  conducted  their  researches  in  tto 
spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  snrprisipg,  that  those  who 
have  written  concerning  the  limits  of  prerogative 
and  liberty  in  the  old  polity  of  England  should 
generally  have  shown  the  temper,  not  of  judgesi 
but  of  angry  and  uncandid  advocates;  for  they 
were  discussing,  not  a  speculative  matter,  but  a 
matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  connec- 
tion with  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  dis- 
putes of  their  own  day.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long  contest  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Stuarts,  down  to  the  time  when  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
few  questions  were  practically  more  important 
than  the  question  whether  the  administration  of 
that  fkmily  had  or  had  not  been  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the'  kingdom. 
This  question  could  be  decided  only  by  reference 
to  the  records  of  preceding  reigns.  &acton  and 
Fleta,  the  Mirror  of  Justice  and  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, were  ransacked  to  find  pretexts  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  Dur- 
ing a  long  (wurse  of  years,  every  Whig  historiaii^ 
was  anxious  to  prove  that  the  old  English  govern- 
ment was  all  but  republican,  every  Tory  historian 
(o  prove  that  it  wa^  all  but  despotic. 

With  such  feelings  both  parties  looked  into  th« 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  readily 
found  what  tl»ey  sought,  and  both  obstinately  re- 
fused to  see  any  thing  but  what  they  sought 
The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  could  easily  point 
out  instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject The  defenders  of  the  Rouildheads  could  aa 
easily  produce  instances  of  determined  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  ofiered  to  the  crown.  The 
Tories  quoted,  from  ancient  writings,  expressions 
almost  as  servile  as  were  heard  fjx>m  the  pnipit 
of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered  expree- 
sions  as  bold  and  severe  as  any  that  resounded 
from  the  judgment-seat  of  Bradshaw.  One  set 
of  writers  adduced  numerous  instances  in  which 
kings  had  extorted  money  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament  Another  set  cited  cases  in  which 
the  Parliament  had  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  kings.  Those  who 
saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  would  have 
concluded  that  tlie  Plantagenets  were  as  absolute 
as  the  sultans  of  Turkey ;  those  who  saw  only 
the  otlier  half  would  have  concluded  that  the 
Plantagenets  had  as  little  real  power  as  tlie  doges 
pf  Venice;  and  both  conclusions  would  have 
been  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a 
class  of  limited  monarchies  which  sprang  up  in 
Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  many  diversities,  bore  to 
one  another  a  strong  family  likeness.  That  there 
should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not  strange. 
The  countries  in  which  those  monarchies  arose 
had  been  provinces  of  the  same  great  civilized 
empire,  and  had  been  overrun  and  conquered, 
about  tlie  same  time,  by  tribes  of  the  same  nide 
and  warlike  nation.  They  were  members  of  the 
same  groat  coalition  against  Islam.  They  wara 
in  communion  virith  the  same  superb  and  avU 
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Chtixcb.  Tbeir  polity  nAtamlly  took  Ae 
I  form.  They  had  inctitutions  derived  partly 
ftas  imperial  Rome,  partly  fiom  papal  Rome, 
partly  from  the  old  Germany.  All  bad  kings ; 
md  in  all  the  kingly  office  became,  by  degrees, 
smcdy  hereditary.  All  had  nobles  bearing  titles 
which  had  originally  indicated  military  rank. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rales  of  heraldry, 
were  oommon  to  all.  All  had  richly-endowed 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  municipal  corpora- 
liems  enjoying  large  franchises,  and  senates  whose 
sonsent  was  necessary  to  the  yalidity  of  some 
pablic  acts. 

Of  these  kindred  oonstitntions  the  English  was, 
ftcsn  an  early  period,  justly  reputed  the  best 
The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  were  undoubt- 
edly extensive.  The  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
^rit  of  chivalry  concurred  to  exalt  his  dignity. 
The  sacred  oil  bad  been  poured  on  his  head.  It 
was  no  disparagement  to  the  bravest  and  nosiest 
knights  to  kneel  at  his  feet.  His  person  was  in> 
violable.  He  alone  was  entitled  to  convoke  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  He  could,  at  his  pleasure, 
dismiss  them ;  and  his  assent  was  necessary  to 
all  dieir  legislative  acts.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  executive  administration,  the  sole  organ  of 
eommunication  with  foreign  powers,  the  captain 
flf  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  the 
inntain  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honour.  He 
had  large  po'wers  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It 
was  by  him  that  money  was  coined,  that  weights 
md  measures  were  fixed,  that  marts  and  havens 
were  appointed.  His  ecclesiastical  patronage 
was  immense.  His  hereditary  revenues,  econo- 
inieally  administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordi- 
sary  charges  of  government.  His  own  domains 
were  of  vast  extent  He  was  also  feudal  lord 
paramount  of  the  whole  soil  of  his  kingdom, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed  many  lucrative 
and  many  formidable  rights,  which  enabled  him 
to  annoy  and  depress  those  who  thwarted  him, 
and  to  enrich  and  aggrandize,  without  any  cost 
10  himself,  those  who  enjoyed  his  fiivour. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by 
tfiree  great  oonstimtional  principles,  so  ancient 
ihstt  none  can  say  when  they  began  to  exist ;  so 
potem  that  theii  natural  development,  continued 
through  many  generations,  has  produced  the  order 
of  things  ander  which  we  now  live. 

First,  the  king  could  not  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  his  Parliament  Secondly,  he  could 
impose  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  his  Pax^ 
liament  Tliirdly,  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the 
CKecutive  administration  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  advisers 
and  his  agents  were  responsible. 

No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  principles 
liad,  fivd  hundred  yean  ago,  acquired  the  autho* 
rity  of  fundamental  rules.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  candid  Whig  will  affirm  that  they  were,  till  a 
|5%»er  period,  cleared  from  all  ambiguity,  or  fol- 
lowed out  to  all  their  consequences.  A  constitu* 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not,  like  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cenmry, 
created  entire  by  a  single  act,  and  fully  set  forth 
in  a  single  document  It  is  only  in  a  refined  ami 
pppculau've  age  that  a  polity  is  constructed  on 
sybt^ra.  In  Tide  societies  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment resembles  the  progress  of  language  and  of 
TOisilication.  Rude  societies  have  language,  and 
aften  copious  and  energetic  language,  but  they 
Kare  no  scientific  grammar,  no  definitions  of 
iwntns  and  verbs,  no  names  for  declensions,  moods, 


and  voices.  .Rode  societies  ha've  versifi- 
cation, and  often  versification  of  groat  power  and 
sweetaess,  hut  they  have  no  metrical  canons; 
and  the  minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solelj 
by  his  ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience,  would 
himself  be  unable  to  say  of  how  many  dactyls 
and  trochees  each  of  his  ^es  consists.  As  cjo> 
queues  exists  before  syntax,  and  song  before  pro> 
ssody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced 
with  precision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which 
bounded  the  royal  prerogative,  though  in* general 
sufficiently  clear,  had  not  everywhere  been  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  Tliere  was, 
tlierefore,  near  tlie  border  some  debatable  ground 
on  which  incursions  and  reprisals  continued  to 
take  place,  till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and  du- 
rable landmarks  were  at  length  set  up.  It  may 
be  instructive  to  note  in  what  way,  and  to  what 
extent,  our  ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit 
of  violating  the  three  great  principles  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  protected. 

No  English  king  has  ever  laid  claim  to  th« 
general  legislative  power.  The  most  violent  and 
imperious  Plantagenet  never  fancied  himself 
competent  to  enact,  without  the  consent  of  his 
great  couticil,  that  a  jury  should  consist  of  ten 
persons  instead  of  twelve,  that  a  widow's  dower 
should  be  a  fourth  part  iustead  of  a  third,  that 
perjury  should  be  a  felony,  or  that  the  custom  of 
gavelkind  should  be  introduced  into  Yorkshire.* 
But  the  king  had  the  power  of  pardoning  of- 
fenders; and  there  is  one  point  at  which  the 
power  of  pardoning  and  the  power  of  legislating 
seem  to  &de  into  eaoh  other,  and  may  easily,  at 
least  in  a  simple  age,  be  confounded.  A  penal 
statute  is  virtually  annulled  if  the  penalties  which 
it  imposes  are  regularly  remitted  as  oflen  as  the^ 
are  incurred.  The  sovereign  was  umloubtedly  * 
competent  to  remit  penalties  without  limit.  He 
was  therefore  competent  to  annul  virtually  a 
penal  statute.  It  might  seem  that  there  could  be 
no  serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally  what  he 
might  do  virtually.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  subtle 
and  courtly  lawyers,  grew  up,  on  tlie  doubtful 
frontier  which  separates  executive  from  legisla- 
tive functions,  that  great  anomaly  known  as  the 
dispensing  power. 

That  the  king  oould  not  impose  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  is  admitted  to  have 
been,  from  time  inomnemorial,  a  fundamental  law 
of  England.  It  was  among  the  articles  which 
John  was  compelled  by  the  barons  to  sign. 
Edward  the  First  ventured  to  break  through  the 
rule ;  but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he  was, 
he  encountered  an  opposition  to  which  he  found 
it  expedient  to  yield.  He  covenanted  jiccordingly, 
in  express  terms,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that 
they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid  without  the 
assent  and  good-will  of  the  estates  of  the  realn*. 
His  powerful  and  victorious  grandson  attempted 
to  violate  this  solemn  compact ;  but  the  attempt 
was  strenuously  withstood.  At  length  the  Plan- 
tagenetsgave  up  the  point  in  despair ;  but,  though 
they  ceased  to  infringe  the  law  openly,  they  (icca> 
sionally  contrived,  by  evading  it,  to  procure  an 
extraordinary  supply  for  a  temporary  purpose. 
They  were  interdicted  fh>m   taxing,  but  they 


*  This  Is  ezoellently  pat  hr  Mr.  HalUm,  in  iths 
eh^ter  of  his  ConstitatfansI  Histoiy. 
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claimed  the  tight  of  begging  and  borrowing. 
,  They  therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a  tone  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  command,  and 
sometimes  borrowed  with  small  thought  of  fe- 
pu/ing.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  disguise  these  exactions  under  the  names 
of  benevolences  and  loans  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  rule  was 
universally  recognised. 

The  principle  that  the  King  of  England  was 
hound  to  conduct  the  administration  according  to 
laWf  and  that,  if  he  did  any  thing  against  law,  his 
advisers  and  agents  were  answerable,  was  estab- 
lished at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  severe  judg- 
ments pronounced  and  executed  on  many  royal 
(a\'ourites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  oAen 
violated  by  the  Plantagenets,  and  that  the  injured 
parties  were  often  unable  to  obtain  redress.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  no  Englishman  could  be  arrested 
or  detained  in  confinement  merely  by  the  man- 
date of  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned 
without  any  other  authority  than  a  royal  order. 
According  to  law,  torture,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  could  not  in  any  circum- 
stances, be  inflicted  on  an  English  subject 
Nevertheless,  during  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  rack  was  introduced  into  the  Tower, 
and  was  occasionally  used  under  the  plea  of 
political  necessity.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  infer  from  such  irregularities  that  the  English 
monarchs  were,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
aJisolute.  We  live  in  a  highly  civilized  society, 
in  which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffused  by 
nicans  of  the  press  and  of  the  post-<5ffice,  that  any 
gross  act  of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of 
our  island  is,  in  a  few  hours,  discussed  by  millions. 
If  an  English  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a 
9  subject  in  defiance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by  the  news. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  tlie  state  of  society  was 
widely  different  Rarely  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty did  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  A  man  might  be 
illegally  confined  during  many  months  in  the 
castle  of. Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and  no  whisper  of 
the  transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is  highly 
jjrobable  that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  hofore  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had 
the  least  suspicion  that  it  was  ever  employe<l. 
Nor  were  our  ancestors  by  any  means  so  much 
alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
great  general  rules.  We  have  been  taught  by 
long  experience  that  we  cannot,  without  danger. 
Buffer  any  breach  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  therefore  now  universally  held  that 
a  government  which  unnecessarily  exceeds  its 
powers  ought  to  be  visited  with  severe  parliament- 
ary censure,  and  that  a  government  which  under 
the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency,  and  with  pure 
^mentions,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  ought,  with- 
out delay,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  act  of 
indemnity.  But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. They  were  little  disposed  to  contend  for 
a  principle  merely  as  a  principle,  or  to  cry  out 
against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt  to 
he  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  of 
til's  administration  was  mild  and  popular,  they 
were  willing  to  allow  some  latitude  to  their 
novereign.     If,  ior  ends  generally  acknowle<lged 


to  be  good,  he  exerted  a  vigour  beyojd  the  tair 
they  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded  him ;  ani^ 
while  they  ergoyed  security  at«d  prosperity  under 
his  rule,  were  but  too  reaciy  to  believe  that  who* 
ever  had  incurred  his  displeasure  had  deserved 
it  But  to  this  indulgence  there  was  a  limit ;  nor 
was  that  king  wise  who  presumed  Sax  on  tho 
forbearance  of  the  English  people.  They  might 
somMimes  allow  him  to  overstep  the  constitutional 
line,  but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of  ovev> 
stepping  that  line  themselves,  whenever  his  en 
croachments  were  so  serious  as  to  excite  alarm. 
If,  not  content  with  occasionally  oppressing  ind^ 
viduals,  he  dared  to  oppress  great  masses,  hii 
subjects  promptly  appealed  to  tlie  laws,  and,  that 
appeal  failing,  appealed  as  promptly  to  the  God 
of  battles. 

They  might,  indeed,  safely  tolerate  a  king  in  a 
few  excesses,  for,  they  had  in  reserve  a  check 
which  soon  brought  the  fiercest  and  proudeit 
king  to  reason,  the  check  of  physical  force.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  image  to  himself  the  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which,  four  hundred  yean  ago.  this 
check  was  applied.  The  people  have  long  ui^ 
learned  the  use  of  arms.  The  art  </  war  hat 
been  carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to  our  for»> 
fethers,  and  the  knowledge  of  tlial  art  i^  confined 
to  a  particular  class.  A  hundred  thoviand  troopa^ 
well  disciplined  and  commanded,  will  keep  down 
millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  A  few  regi> 
ments  of  household  troops  are  sufficient  to  ove» 
awe  all  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large  capital. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the  constant  pro 
gress  of  wealth  has  been  to  make  insurrection 
for  more  terrible  to  thinking  men  than  maiadmin 
istration.  Immense  sums  have  been  expended  on 
works  which,  if  a^  rebellion  broke  out,  might 
perish  in  a  few  hours.  The  mass  of  movable 
wealth  collected  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of 
London  alone  exceeds  five  huYidred  fold  that 
which  the  whole  island  contained  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  if  the  government  were 
subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  movable 
wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  risk  at 
spoliation  and  destruction.  Still  greatsr  would 
be  the  risk  to  public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of 
families  directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  with 
which  the  credit  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
is  inseparably  connected.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  English 
ground  would  now  produce  diisasters  which 
would  be  felt  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri, 
and  of  which  the  traces  would  be  discernible  at 
the  distance  of  a  century.  In  sm:u  a  siute  o£ 
socjiety  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  a  cure 
more  desperate  than  almost  any  malady  which 
can  afflict  the  state.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  fpr 
political  distempers;  a  remedy  which  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  which,  though  doubtless  sharp 
at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill 
effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in 
a  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  aa- 
sembled  in  a  day.  Regular  army  there  wft.s  none. 
Every  man  had  a  slight  tinctore  of  soldiership, 
and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  lincttire. 
The  national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks 
and  herds,  in  the  harvest  of  the  year,  an<l  in  the 
simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  people.  AU 
the  fumimrct  the  stock  of  shops,  the  maohineiy 
which  could  be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of  lets 
value  than  the  property  which  some  sinsle  pa 
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eoDtaiiL  Mannfhetinres  were  rode, 
rredit  almoA  unknown.  Society,  Hherefore,  re- 
tSOTered  ftom  die  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  con- 
*rt  was  o'rer.  The  calamities'  of  civil  war  were 
ennfined  to  the  alangbter  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  ID  a  le^w  sabaeqnent  executions  and  confisca- 
tions. In  m  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his 
roam  and  the  esquire  fiying  his  hawks  over  the 
fi^ti  of  Tovrton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  extraor- 
dmanr  evmt  had  interrupted  the  regular  course 
of  human  Kfe. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed 
nace  the  English  people  have  by  force  subverted 
a  govemmettt.     During  the  hundred  and  sixty 
y«ars  which  preceded  the  union  of  the  Roses,  nine 
kings  reigned   in  England.      Six  of  these  nine 
kings  were  deposed ;  five  lost  their  lives  as  well 
V  their  crowns,     h  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
comparison  hetvireen  our  ancient  and  our  modem 
poHty  must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conchisions, 
unless  large  allowance  be  made  for  the  eflect  of 
ibai  restraint  which  resistance  and  the  fear  of  re- 
si<uuice  constantly  Imp9sed  on  the  Plantagenets. 
As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a  most  im- 
pcmant  security  which  we  want,  they  might  safety 
dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we  justly 
anach  the  highest  importance.     As  we  cannot, 
without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagina- 
tion Tecoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a  check  on 
misgovemment,   it   is  evidently  our  wisdom  to 
keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  misgovern- 
inent  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealoosy  the  first  beginnings  of  encroach- 
ment and   never   to  sufier   irregularities,  even 
vhen  harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents. 
Fonr  hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigilance 
might  seem   unnecessary.      A   nation  of  hardy 
aicheis  and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk  to 
tts  tibetties,  connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the 
part  of  a  prince  whose  general  administration 
was  goorl,  and  whose  throne  was  not  defended 
by  a  single  company  of  regular  soldiers. 

Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  appear  when 
compared  with  those  elaborate  constitutions  of 
whi'-h  the  last  seventy  years  have  been 'fruitful, 
(he  English  long  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  free- 
dom and  happiness.  Though  during jthe  feeble 
reijni  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  state  was  torn  first 
byfiiptions,  and  at  length  by  civil  war;  though 
Edwanl  the  FourA  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and 
imperirnis  character ;  though  Richard  the  Third 
ha«  generally  been  represented  as  a  monster  of 
depravity;  tbongh  the  exactions  of  Henry  the 
&>'vontb  caused  great  repining,  it  is  certain  that 
oar  ancestors,  under  those  kings,  were  far  better 
governed  than  the  Belgians  under  Philip  sur- 
named  the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that  Louis 
who  was  styled  the  father  of  his  people.  Even 
while  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  actually  rag- 
inji?.  our  cotmtry  appears  to  have  been  in  a  hap- 
pt«*r  condition  than  the  neighbouring  realms  dur- 
iiur  year*  of  profound  peace.  Comines  ivas  one 
nf  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time. 
He  had  seen  all  the  richest  and  most  highly- 
civilised  parts  of  the  Cbntinent  He  had  lived  in 
the  opitient  towns  of  Flanders,  the  Manchesters 
an<l  Li  verpools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had 
visited  Florence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Lorenxo,  and  Venice,  not  yet  hnrobled 
by€he  confederates  of  Cam  bray.  This  eminent 
man  deliberately  pronounced  England  to  be  the 
beat       vemed  country  of  which  be   had   any 


knowledge.  Her  Con8tHDtk»  he  •rai>lia*]eally 
deaignatBd  as  a  just  and  holy  thing,  which,  while 
it  protected  the  people,  really  strengthened  tise 
hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  iL  In  no  other 
country,  he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured 
fhxn  wrong.  The  calamities  produced  by  our 
intestine  wars  seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  tOb» 
the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men,  and  :o  leave  uo 
traces  sooh  as  he  Inid  been  accustomed  to  see 
elsewhe^  no  mined  dwellings,  no  depopulated 
cities. 

h  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative  that  England 
was  advantageously  distinguished  from  mosit  of 
tlie  ner.:libauring  countries.  A  peculiarity  equally 
important,  though  less  notioed,  was  the  relation 
in  wh;ch  the  nobility  stood  here  to  the  common* 
alty.  There  ww«  a  strong  he;e«litary  aristocracy; 
but  h  was,  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies,  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.  It  bad  none  of  the  invi- 
dious character  of  a  caste.  It  M'as  oon«tantly  re* 
ceiving  members  firom  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  pe<^ 
pie.  Any  gentleman  migfat  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly- 
maile  knights.  The  dignity  of  knighiliood  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a  battle  or  a 
siege.  It  was  regartled  as  no  disparagement  for 
the  <laughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal  duke,  to 
espouse  a  distinguished  oonunoner.  Thus  Sir 
John  Howanl  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mowbmy,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole 
married  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  oi 
George,  duke  of  Clarence.  Good  blood  was  in^ 
deed  held  in  high  respect;  but  between  gootf 
blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there  waS| 
most  fortunately  for  our  counuy,  nu  necessary 
coimection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as 
old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  n>rds 
as  in  it  There  were  new  men  who  bore  the 
highest  titles.  There  were  untitled  men  well 
known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who  had 
broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings  and  scaled 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohuns, 
Mowbrays,  De  Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  with  no  higher  aildition  than  that 
of  esquire,  and  widi  no  civil  privileges  bt^uud 
those  ei^oyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop-keeper. 
There  was,  therefore,  hero  no  line  like  iliat  which 
in  some  other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from 
the  plebeian.  The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to 
murmur  at  dignities  to  which  his  own  cliildren 
might  rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to 
insult  a  class  into  whiob  his  own  children  must 
descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  links 
which  connecte<l  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty 
became  closer  and  more  numerous  than  ever 
The  extent  of  the  destruction  which  bail  fnUen  on 
the  old  aristocracy  may  be  inferred  from  a  ^ini^ie 
circumstance.  In  the  year  1451  Henry  the  bixth 
summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  Purlia- 
ment  The  temporal  lords  sammoned  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  the  Parliament  of  1485  were  only 
twenty<nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several  had 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  During 
the  following  century  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
were  largely  recruited  from  among  the  gentry. 
The  conKtitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  iaterinixture  oi 
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•fasMfl.  The  knight  of  the  sbire  was  the  oon- 
necting  link  between  the  baron  and  the  shop- 
keeper. On  the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the 
goldsmii  18,  drapers,  and  grocers  who  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  commercial  towns, 
nt  also  members  who,  in  any  other  countiy, 
would  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to 
bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to  ^race  back  an  ho- 
nourable descent  through  many  generations.  Some 
of  them  were  younger  sons  and  brothers  of  great 
lords.  Others  could  boast  even  of  royal  blood. 
^  At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  of  Bedford, 
*  called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  fa- 
ther, offered  himself  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that  hcfuse,  the 
heirs  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  be- 
came as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the 
humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled. 
Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  oar  aristocracy  the  most 
democratic  in  the  world ;  a  peculiarity  which  has 
tasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has 
produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  his 
•on,  and  of  his  grand-children,  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Personal  character  may  in  some  degree  explain 
the  difference,  for  courage  and  force  of  will  were 
common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  They  exercised  their  power  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  always 
with  vigour,  oflen  with  violence,  sometimes  with 
cruelty.  They,  in  imitation  of  the  dynasty  which 
had  preceded  them,  occasionally  invaded  the 
rights  of  individuals,  occasionally  exacted  taxes 
tinder  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts,  occasionally 
dispensed  with  penal  statutes,  and,  though  they 
never  presumed  to  enact  any  permanent  law  by 
their  own  authority,  occasionally  took  upon  them- 
selves, when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  to  meet 
temporary  exigencies  by  temporary  edicts.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  the  Tudors  to  carry 
oppression  beyond  a  certain  point ;  for  they  had 
no  armed  force,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  people.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  a 
few  domestics,  whom  the  array  of  a  single  shire, 
or  of  a  single  ward  of  London,  could  with  ease 
have  overpowered.  These  haughty  princes  were 
therefore  under  a  restraint  stronger  than  any 
which  mere  laws  can  impose— under  a  restraint 
which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from  some- 
times treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and 
even  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but  which  effectu- 
ally secured  the  nation  against  general  and  long- 
continued  oppression.  They  might  safely  be 
tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  Watch  with  constant  anxiety 
the  temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  example,  encountered  no  opposition  when  he 
wished  to  send  Buckingham  and  Surrey,  Anne 
Boleyn  ond  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  scaffold ;  but 
when,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  de- 
manded of  his  suVjjects  a  contribution  amounting 
to  one  sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it  ne- 
cessaxy  to  retract.  The  cry  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands was  that  they  were  English  and  not  French, 
freemen  and  not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  ro3ral  com- 
missioners fled  for  their  lives.  In  Suffi}lk  four  i 
thousand  men  appeared  in  arms.  The  king's  I 
MeuiAnants  m  tliat  oountf  mSnly  exerted  them- 1 


selves  to  raise  an  army.  Those  who  did  i  ot  jom 
the  insurrection  declared  that  tbey  would  not 
fight  against  their  brethren  in  such  a  quarrel. 
Henry,  proud  and  self-willed  as  he  was,  shrank 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict  «rith  the  roused 
spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before  his  eyes  tho 
fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and-  Pomfreu  He  not  only  cancelled 
his  illegal  commissions ;  he  not  only  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  the  malcontents,  but  he  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  apologized  for  his  infraction  of 
the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrate* 
the  whole  policy  of  his  house.  ThQ  temper  of 
the  princes  of  that  line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit 
high ;  but  they  understood  the  temper  of  tlie  na> 
tion  which  they  governed,  and  never  once,  lik« 
some  of  their  predecessors,  and  some  of  their  sue* 
cessors,  carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point  The 
discretion  of  the  Tudors  was  such,  that  their 
power,  though  it  was  of\en  resisted,  was  nevei 
subverted.  The  reign  of  every  one  of  them  was 
disturbed  by  formidable  discontents ;  but  the  go- 
vernment never  foiled  either  to  soothe  the  muti- 
neers, or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Some- 
times, by  timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing civil  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm, 
and  called  for  help  on  the  nation.  The  nation 
obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and 
enabled  him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  ' 
age  of  Elizabeth,  England  grew  and  flourished 
finder  a  polity  which  contained  tho  germ  of  oux 
present  instimtions,  and  which,  though  not  very 
exactly  defined  or  very  exactly  observed,  was 
yet  effectually  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
despotism,  by  the  awe  in  which  the  govctnc»8 
stood  of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  same  causes 
which  produce  a  division  of  labour  in  the  peace- 
ful arts,  must  at  length  make  war  a  distinct 
science  and  a  distinct  trade.  A  time  arrives 
when  the  use  of  arms  begins  to  occupy  the  en- 
tire attention  of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears 
that  peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are 
unable  to  stand  their  ground  against  veteran  sol- 
diers, whpse  whole  life  is  a  preparation  for  tb« 
day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced  by 
long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  move* 
ments  have  all  the  precision  of  clockwork.  It  is 
felt  that  the  defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  be 
safely  intrusted  to  warriors  taken  from  the  plough 
or  the  loom  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  If  any 
state  form  a  great  regular  army,  tlie  bordering 
states  must  imitate  the  exam]>le,  or  must  submit 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  But,  where  a  great  regular 
army  exists,  limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The 
sovereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from  what  had 
been  the  chief  restraint  on  his  power,  and  he  in 
evitably  becomes  absolute,  unless  he  is  subjected 
to  checks  such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  a  s(^ 
ciety  where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and  nona 
permanently. 

With  the  danger  came  also  the  means  of  es* 
cape.  In  the  monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  power  of  the  sword  belonged  to  the  prince, 
but  the  power  of  tlie  purse  belonged  to  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  it  made 
the  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more  formid*> 
ble  to  the  nation,  made  the  pune  of  the  nation 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  prince.    His  h#* 
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ladteiy  revenues  would  no  ioniper  suffice,  even 
9m  the  expenses  of  civil  government  It  was 
wxmtly  impossible  that,  without  a  regular  and  ex- 
tepsiTe  sjT^tem  of  taxation,  he  could  keep  in  con- 
«ant  efficiency  a  great  body  of  discipUned  troops. 
The  policy  which  the  parliamentary  assemblies 
of  Eannie  ought  to  have  adopted  was  to  take 
dieir  .«tana  firnily  on  their  constitutional  right  to 
give  or  withhold  tnoney,  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
^mds  ibr  the  support  of  armies,  till  ample  securi- 
ties had  been  provided  against  despotism. 

This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  country 
skMie.  In  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  grreat  mili- 
■nr  establishments  were  formed ;  no  new  safe- 
gusids  for  pablic  liberty  were  devised ;  and  the 
eonseque^ace  was,  that  the  old  parliamentary  in- 
itinitions  everywhere  ceased  to  exist.  In  France, 
where  they  had  always  been  feeble,  they  ian- 
gnished,  and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness. 
.Ill  Spain,  where  tliey  had  been  as  strong  as  in 
snypart  of  Europe,  they  struggled  fiercely  for 
'jfe,  but  strag^ed  too  late.  The  mechanics  of 
Toledo  and  YalladoKd  vainly  defended  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Castilian  Cortes  against  the  vete- 
lan  battalions  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  vainly, 
in  the  next  g^eneration,  did  the  citizens  of  Sara- 
gossa  stand  up  against  Philip  the  Second  for  *the 
old  constitution  of  Aragon.  One  after  another, 
the  great  national  councils  of  the  continental  mo- 
Darcbiee— councils  once  scarcely  less  proud  and 
powerful  than  those  which  sat  at  Westminstei^— 
ssnk  into  ntter  insignificance.  If  they  met,  they 
met  merely  as  our  Convocation  now  meets,  to  go 
through  some  venerable  form. 

In  England  events  took  a  difierent  course. 
This  singular  felicity  she  owed  chieflv  to  her  in- 
ailar  sitnadon.  Before  the  end  of  the  flfteemh 
eentoiy  great  military  establishments  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  dignity,  and  even  to  the  safety  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  'monarchies.  If  eithei 
of  those  TWO  powers  had  disarmed,  it  would 
atxm  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion <^  the  other.  But  England,  protected  by  the 
sea  against  invasion,  and  rarely  engaged  in  war- 
like operations  on  the  Continent,  was  not  as  yet 
onder  the  necessity  of  employing  regular  troops. 
The  sixteenth  century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
fi>ond  her  still  without  a  standing  army.  At  the 
eofumencenient  of  the  seventeenth  century,  po- 
litical science  had  made  considerable  progress. 
The  liite  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  of  the  French 
^Btes-General  had  given  solemn  warning  to  our 
Parliaments ;  and  our  Parliaments  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  and  magnimde  of  the  danger, 
adopted,  in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which, 
after  a  contest  protracted  through  three  genera- 
tions, was  at  length  successful. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  that 
contest  has  been  desirous  to  show  that  his  own 
party  was  the  party  which  was  struggling  to  pre- 
serve the  old  Constitution  unaltered.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  old  Constitution  could  not 
be  preserved  unaltered.  A  law,  beyond  the  con- 
trol <^  htiman  wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there 
riionld  no  longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar 
slass  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, had  been  common  throughout  Europe.  The 
^nestion,  therefore,  was  not  whether  our  polity 
sbkuld  undergo  a  change,  but  what  the  nature  of 
Lhe  change  should  be.  Tlie  introduction  of  a  new 
and  mighty  fotce  had  disturbed  the  old  equili- 
briuni,  and  had  turned  bne  limited  monarchy 
after  another  into  ma  abaobrte  monarchy.    What  | 


had  happened  elsewhere  would  assuredly  hava 
happened  here,  unless  the  balance  had  been  r» ' 
dressed  by  a  great  transfer  of  power  from  the 
crown  to  the  Parliament.  Our  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means  of  ooer 
cion  such  as  no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  evei 
possessed.  They  must  ineTitably  have  become 
despots,  unless  they  had  been,  at  the  same  tim% 
placed  under  restraims  to  which  no  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  had  ever  been  sutgect. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had  none  biH 
politioal  causes  been  at  work,  the  seventeenth 
century  would  not  have  passed  away  without  a 
fierce  conflict  between  our  kings  and  their  Parlia> 
ments.  But  other  causes  of  perhaps  greater 
potency«ooiitribttteu  to  produce  the  same  efiect 
While  (he  government  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its 
highest  vigour,  took  place  ao  event  which  haa 
coloured  the  destinies  of  all  Christian  nations,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
Twice  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  mind  of 
Europe  had  risen  up  'against  the  domination  of 
Rome.  The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  tha 
south  of  France.  The  energy  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  the  seal  of  the  jronng  ortlers  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Crusaders 
whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on  an  unwarlika 
population,  crushed  the  Albigensian  churches. 
The  seoon^Reibrmation  had  its  origin  in- England, 
and  spreaa  to  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance, by  removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorder! 
which  had  given  scaiKial  to  Christendom,  and  tba 
princes  of  Europe,  by  unsparingly  using  fire  and 
sword  against  the  heretics,  stioceeded  in  arresting 
and  mming  back  the  movement  Nor  is  thi« 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a  Pro 
testant,  it  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards ;  yet  an  en- 
lightened and  temperate  Protestant  will  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  success,  either  of 
the  Albigensians  or  of  the  Lollards,  would,  on  th# 
whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness  and  virtna 
of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Rome  wa% 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Church  had 
been  overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  tha 
fourteenth  century,  the  vacant  space  would  have 
been  occupied  by  some  system  more  corrupt  stilL 
There  was  then,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  very  little  knowledge,  and  that  little  was 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man  in  five  huur 
dred  conid  have  spelled  bis  way  through  a  psalm. 
Boc^s  were  few  and  oostly.  The  art  of  printing 
was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  ia 
beauty  and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager 
may  now  command,  sold  for  prices  which  many 
priests  could  not  afibrd  to  give.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  that  the  laity  should  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  oft*  one  spiritual 
yoke,  they  would  have  put  on  another,  and  that 
the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy  of  tha 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  fiir 
worse  class  of  teachers.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  comparatively  a  time  of  light;  yet  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable  number  ai 
those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  tha 
first  confident  and  plausible  guide  who  ofiered 
himself,  and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  mor# 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  rendunced. 
Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling,  apostles  of  lue^ 
robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  nda 
great  cities.  In  a  darker  age  such  false  prophets 
might  have  ibunded  empiies,  and   Christiam^ 
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BBght  liave  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licen- 
tious superstition,  more  noxions,  not  only  than 
popery,  but  even  than  Islamism. 

A  bout  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  that  great  change  empfaati- 
rally  called  the  Reformation  began.  The  fumess 
of  time  was  now  come.  The  clergy  were  no 
longer  the  sole  or  the  chief  depositaries  of  know- 
lodge.  The  invention  of  printing  had  furnished 
the  assailants  of  the  Church  with  a  mighty  weapon 
which  had  been  wanting  feo  their  predeoessors. 
The  stndy  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  the  modem  languages, 
*the  unprecedented  activity  which  was  displayed 
in  every  deparmient  of  literature,  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  Roman  court,  the 
exactions  of  the  Roman  chancery,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy  were  naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Italian  ascendency  was 
naturally  regarded  by  men  bora  on  our  side  of  tlie 
Alps,  ail  these  things  gave  to  the  teaohers  of  the 
new  theology  an  advantage  which  they  perfectly 
understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  was,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  may  yet,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  regard  the  Reformation  as  an 
inestimable  blessing.  The  leading-strings  which 
preserve-  and  uphold  the  infimt,  would  impede 
the  lull-grown  man ;  and  so  the  very  means  by 
which  the  human  mind  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  another 
stage,  be  mere  hindetances.  There  is  a  point  in 
&e  life  both  of  an  individual  and  of  a  society,  at 
which  submission  and  faith,  such  as  at  a  later 
period  would  be  justly  called  servility  and  credu- 
lity, are  useful  qualities.  The  child  who  teacha- 
bly  and  undoubtingly  listens  to  the  instructions  of 
his  elders  is  likely  to  improve  rapidly ;  but  tlie 
tean  who  should  receive  with  childlike  docility 
every  assertion  and  dogma  uttered  by  another 
man  no  wiser  than  himself,  would  become  con- 
temptible. It  is  the  same  with  communities. 
The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was 
passed  under  the  tatelage  of  the  clergy.  The 
ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the 
ascendency  which  naturally  and  properly  belongs 
to  intellecmal  superiority.  The  priests,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  by  &r  the  wisest  portion  of 
society.  It  was,  therafore,  on  the  whole,  good 
that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The 
encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the 
province  of  the  civil  x)ower  produced  much  more 
happiness  than  misery,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
power  Mras  in  the  hands  of  the  only  class  that 
had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  public  law, 
and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
savage  chiefs,  who  could  not  read  their  own 
grants  and  edicts.  But  a  change  took  place. 
Knowledge  gradually  spread  among  laymen. 
At  the  commencement  of  th<*i  sixteenth  century 
many  of  them  were  in  every  mtellectual  attain- 
ment fhlly  equal  to  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
spiritual  pastors.  Thenceforward  that  dominion 
which,  during  the  Bark  Ages,  had  been,  in  spite 
of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate  and  a  salutary 
guardianship,  became  an  uxyust  and  noxions 
tyranny. 

From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  «^f  Rome 
ha«l  been  generally  fiivonxable  to  soieaaa.  to  civi- 


lization, and  to  good  government:  nut  doniig  dM 
last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  tUa 
human  mind  has  been  her  chief  olqect  Through- 
out Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been 
made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  tnade  in  spite  of  her» 
and  has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  proportion 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been 
sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in 
intellectual  torpor,  while  Protestant  countries, 
once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have 
been  turned  by  skilj  and  industry  into  gardens, 
and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  state»- 
men,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  know- 
ing what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and 
what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were, 
shall  now  compare  the  country  round  Rome  with 
the  country  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  of  papal . 
domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  first 
amotig  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degra- 
dation ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  posidon  such  as  no 
commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach 
the  same  lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  princi- 
pality, in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civili- 
zation. On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  tlie 
same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the  Un ited 
States  have  lef\  far  behind  them  the  Roman  Cap 
tholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  Roroaia 
Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  whil^ 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
witli  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The 
French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an 
intelligence  which,  even  when  misdirected,  have 
justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people. 
But  this  apparent  exception,  when  examined* 
will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in  nocoun^ 
try  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  during  several  generations,  pos- 
sessed so  linle  authority  as  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  oi  to  the 
Reformation.  For  the  amalgamation  of  races 
and  for  the  abolition  of  villanage,  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in 
the  Middle  Ages  exercised  over  the  laity.  For 
political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  which  political  and  intellectual  freedom 
have  brought  in  their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  great  rebellion  of  the  laity  against  the 
priesthood. 

The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theology  in  our  country  was  long,  and  the  event 
sometimes  seemed  doubtfuL  There  were  two 
extreme  parties,  prepared  to  act  with  violence  or 
to  suffer  with  stubborn  resolution.  Between  them 
lay,  during  a  considerable  time,  a  middle  party, 
which  blended,  very  illogioally,  but  by  no  means 
unnamraliy,  lessons  learned  in  the  nursery  with 
the  sermons  of  the  modern  evangelists,  aud, 
while  clinging  with  fondness  to  old  observances^ 
yet  detested  abuses  with  which  those  observances 
were  closely  connected.  Men  in  such  a  frailie 
of  mind  were  willing  to  obey,  almost  with  thank- 
fulness, the  directions  of  an  able  ruler  who  spared 
them  the  tr6uble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and« 
raising  a  flnn  and  commanding  voice  above  the 
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'  of  oontToyenjt  told  them  how  to  worship 
and  what  id  believe.  It  is  not  8iiaiige»  therelbre, 
Ifaal  the  Tudon  should  hare  been  able  to  exer- 
eseagreat  influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  nor 
3  it  stranf^e  that  their  influence  should,  for  the 
BBOSt  part,  have  been  exercised  with  a  view  to 
Ihnrown  interest 

Henrj  the  Eighth  attempted  to  oonstitme  an 
Aa^bran  Church  differing  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
Arlic  Church  on  the  point  of  the  supremacy,  and 
m  that  point  atone.  His  success  in  this  attempt 
was  extraordinary.  The  force  of  bis  character, 
Ae  sinscularly  ikvouraele  situatioa  in  which  he 
Mood  with  respect  to  foreicn  powers,  the  immense 
vrealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys  placed 
8t  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  that  class 
which  still  halted  between  two  opinions,  enabled 
him  n>  bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme  parties ; 
to  b  jrn  as  heretics  those  who  avowed  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  and  to  hang  as  traitors  those  who 
owned  the  authority  of  the  pope.  But  Henry's 
irstem  dicnl  with  him.  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, he  wuald  have  found  it  difficult  to  main- 
Bin  a  position  assailed  with  equal  fury  by  all 
who  w<»r#»  K«>R!mis  either  for  the  new  or  for  the 
dd  opir.icns.  The  ministers  who  held  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  trust  for  his  infiint  son  could  not 
venture  to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy,  nor 
eould  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to  it  Ii  was 
neonaary  to  make  a  choice.  The  government 
iBosi  either  submit  to  Rome,  or  must  obtain  the 
lid  of  the  Protestants.  The  goverr^nent  an<l  the 
Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  common,  hatred 
of  the  papal  power.  The  English  reformers 
were  eager  to  |n>  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the 
Continent  They  unanimously  condemned  as 
SRtichTi«crian  nuraerous  dogmas  and  practices  to 
which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered,  and  which 
EihabetSi  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a 
itrcnig  rr-T' 11!  nance  even  to  things  indifferent, 
which  h^  1  :"'«r,Tied  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of 
the  mprj  n  I  Bal  >y\on.  Thus,  Bishop  Hooper,  who 
died  maijfu.  y  at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long 
refused  id  «:(>»•-  the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop 
Bidtey,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled 
down  the  ai^cient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  or- 
dered the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the 
middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  papists 
irreverently  termed  oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel 
pronounced  the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress, 
K  fool's  coat  a  relic  of  Ihe  Amorites,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  spare  no  labour  to  extir- 
pate siirh  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop 
Grlndal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre 
&om  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mum- 
n.ety  of  consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered 
a  fiwvent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zuriah 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community. 
Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop 
should  be  abanaoned  to  the  papists,  and  that  the 
chief  oflicers  of  die  purified  Church  should  be 
called  superintendents.  When  it  is  considered 
dnt  none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  ex- 
treme section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be 
doubled  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would 
have  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  in  England 
ts  in  Scotland 

But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
ihe  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the 
protection  of  the  government  Much  was  there- 
fiiro  given  up  on  both  sides  *  a  union  was  effected, 


and  the  ihut  of  that  onaon  was  the  OiO/eh  il 
England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institiitifm,  aii4 
to  the  strong  passions  which  it  has  called  forth  ir 
the  minds  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  are  It 
be  attributed  many  of  the  most  important  eventi 
which  have,  since  the  Reformation,  taken  plaoe 
in  our  country;  nor  can  the  secular  history  ci 
England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  wa 
study  it  in  constant  connection  with  the  lu«toiy 
of  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  the  alliance  which  pro<iuced  the 
Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer.  Ha 
was  the  representative  of  both  the  parties,  which, 
at  that  time,  needed  each  other's  assi^umos.  Ha 
was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  statet>niaii.  In  hit 
character  of  divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  ga 
as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or 
Scottish  reformer.  In  his  chamcter  of  statesman 
he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organization 
which  had,  during  many  ages,  admirably  served 
the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  might 
be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  piu^ 
poses  of  the  English  kings  and  of  their  ministers 
His  temper  and  his  understanding  oniinently 
fitted  him  lo  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his  pro 
fessions,  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealout 
for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  and  m 
time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  m 
lukewarm  fhend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  i'te  coalition  between 
the  religious  and  the  worldly  enemies  of  popery. 

To  this  day,  the  constimtion,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  servKcs  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprang. 
She  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal 
confessions  and  discourses,  composed  by  Protest- 
ants,  set  forth  principles  of  theology  n\  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a 
word  to  disapprove.  Her  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  derived  from  the  ancient  Liturgies,  are 
very  generally  such  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardi- 
nal Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in  ihem.  A 
controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  »ense  on 
her  articles  and  homilies  will  be  pronounced  by 
candid  men  to  be  as  unreasonable  aa  a  contro 
versialist  who  denies  that  the  doctnne  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  L^ 
turgy. 

The  Churoh  of  Rome  held  that  episciipacy  was 
of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural 
graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  through  fifty  generations, 
from  tiie  eleven  who  received  their  commission 
on  the  Galilean  Mount  to  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Trent  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful, 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a  vor^ 
different  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre 
scribed  in  Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  An 
glican  Churoh  took  a  middle  course.  They  r^ 
tained  episcopacy,  but  they  did  not  declare  it  tip 
be  an  institution  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed  hii 
conviction  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  biphops  and  priests,  and 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  pubhe 
worship  is,  to  a  great  extent  left  to  the  minifiar. 


le 
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Hi«ir  preyer<s  tfaerefi»e,  are  not  exactly  the  same 
hi  any  two  nssemblies  on  the  same  day,  or  on 
any  two  dnvB  in  the  same  assembly.  In  one 
oarish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  full  of 
meaning ;  in  the  next  perish  they  may  be  languid 
or  absnrd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many 
generations,  daily  chanted  the  same  ancient  con- 
fessions, supplications,  and  thanksgivings,  in  India 
and  Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The  ser- 
vice, being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible  only 
to  the  learned ;  and  the  great  minority  of  the  con- 
gregation may  be  said  to  assist  as  spectators  ra- 
ther than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the  Church 
of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied 
the  Rotnan  Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  trans- 
kited  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited 
^e  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of 
die  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy 
may  be  traced.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  condemning  as  idolatrous 
all  adoration  paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan,  re- 
quired her  children  to  receive  the  memorials  of 
divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
Discarding  many  rich  vestments  which  surrounded 
the  altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she  yet  retained,  to 
the  horror  of  weak  minds,  the  robe  of  white 
linen,  which  typified  the  purity  which  belonged 
to  her  as  the  mystical  spouse  of  Christ  Discard- 
ing a  crowd  of  pantomimic  gesturee  which,  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted  for  in- 
telligible words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
testants by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from 
the  font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman 
Catholic  addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
saints,  among  whom  were  numbered  many  men 
of*  doubtful,  and  some  of  hateful  character.  The 
Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  saint  even  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  The  Church  of  England,  though 
she  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of 
some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
the  faith.  She  retained  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion as  edifying  rites,  but  she  degraded  them  from 
the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrifl  was  no  part  of 
her  system ;  yet  she  gently  invited  the  dying  peni- 
tent to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empow- 
ered her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul 
by  an  absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  religion.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  she  appeals  more  to  the  understanding,  and 
less  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  appeals  less  to  the 
understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  im- 
agination, tlian  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland. 

Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  distinguished  the 
Church  of  England  from  other  chiurchcs  as  tlio 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  monarchy.  The 
king  was  her  head.  The  limits  of  the  authority 
which  he  possessed,  as  such,  were  not  traced, 
and,  indead,  have  never  yet  been  traced,  with 
precision.  The  laws  which  declared  him  su- 
preme in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely 
and  in  general  terms.  If^  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sertaining  the  sense  of  those  laws,  we  examine 
the  books  and  lives  of  those-  who  founded  the 
English  church,  our  perplexity  will  be  increased; 
for  the  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote  and 
9Ct^  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermenta- 


tion, and  of  constant  action  and  reacdom.  Thiif 
therefbre  ofien  contradicted  each  other,  an<l  som^ 
times  contradicted  themselves.  That  the  king 
was,  under  Christ,  sole  head  of  the  Church,  was 
a  doctrine  whk:h  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed  j 
but  those  words  had  very  different  significationa 
in  different  mouths,  and  in  the  same  month  at 
different  conjunctures.  Sometimes  an  authority 
which  would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  was  as- 
cribed to  the  sovereign ;  then  it  dwindled  down 
to  an  authority  little  more  than  that  which  had 
been  claimed  by  many  ancient  English  princes 
who  bad  been  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favourite 
counsellors  meant  by  the  supremacy  was  cer^. 
tainly  nothing  less  than  the  whole  power  of  tha 
keys.  The  king  was  to  be  the  pope  of  bis  king- 
dom, the  vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholic 
verity,  the  channel  of  sacmmental  graces.  He 
arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dog- 
matically what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what 
was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  nnd  imposing  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and  of  giving  religions  instruction  to 
his  people.  He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from 
him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer  - 
the  episcopal  character,  and  to  take  it  away.  Ha 
actually-ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  commissions 
by  which  bishops  were  appointed.,  who  were  to 
exercise  their  functions  during  his  royal  pleasure. 
According  to  this  system,  as  expounded  by  Craiw 
mer,  the  king  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  tem- 
poral chief  of  the  nation.  In  both  capacities  hi6 
highness  must  have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointea 
civil  officers  to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  reve- 
nues, and  to  dispense  justice  in  Jiia  name,  so  he 
appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It  was 
unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition 
of  hands.  The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cranmer,  given  in  the  plainest  words — might,  in 
virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  make  a 
priest,  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  no  ordina* 
tion  whatever.  These  opinions  Cranmer  followed 
out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  He  held' 
that  his  own  spiritual  functions,  like  the  seculat 
functions  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  wera 
at  once  determined  by  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
When  Henry  died,  therefore,  the  archbishop  ana 
his  suffragans  took  out  fresh  commissions,  em» 
powering  them  to  ordain  and  to  perform  other 
spiritual  functions  till  the  new  sovereign  should 
think  fit  to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  ob- 
jected that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  altog^ 
ther  distinct  fVom  temporal  power,  had  been 
given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  the  theologians 
of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  m 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  toba 
exercised  by  the  chief  magi-strate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  society.*  When  it  was  objected 
that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persona 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and 
shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it  was  answered  thai 
King  Henry^waa  the  very  overseer,  the  very  shep 
herd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed,  am! 
to  whom,  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied. 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Pr^ 
testants  as  well  as  to  Catholics ;  and  tlie  scandal 


•  See  B  Tenr  earions  paper  which  Strype  beheTiy^  to  ha 
in  Gaidiner*8  handwritiDg.      SocIeslMtical  Uen«tial% 
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wu  greatly  increased  when  the  supremacy, 
which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the  pope,  was 
mgain  Rtmexed  to  the  crowii  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrons  that  a  woman 
riimiM  be  the  chief  bishop  of  a  charch  in  which 
•9  apostle  had  forbidder  her  even  to  let  her 
•oice  be  heard.  The  qneen,  therefore,  found  it 
eceasary  expressiy  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal 
diaiaeter  which  her  father  had  assumed,  and 
which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had  been  insepara- 
bly joine<i,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  func- 
tion. When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith 
was  TeTise<!  in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  ex- 
plsined  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  had  been  fiishionable  at  the  court  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic 
tenns,  that  God  had  immediately  committed  to 
Qiristian  princes  the  whole  cure  of  all  their  sub- 
)Kts,  as  weft  concerning  the  administration  of 
God's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning 
the  ministration  of  things  political.*  The  thirty- 
seventh  article  of  religion,  framed  under  Eliza- 
beth, declares  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the 
miDistering  of  God's  word  does  not  belong  to 
princes.  The  qneen,  however,  still  had  over  the 
Cbnich  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent  She  was  intrusted  by  Parliament  with 
the  oSSce  of  restraining  and  purushing  heresy  and 
every  sort  oC  ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  delegate  her  authority  to  commissioners. 
The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers. 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  century,  set  all 
Europe  on  lire.  Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil 
mngiscrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
stnritual  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
;icot)and.  in  our  own.time,  resigned  their  livings 
by  hundreds.  The  Churc|h  of  England  had  no 
neh  scniplea.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her 
prdates  were  appointed.  By  the  royal  authority 
alone  her  convocations  were  summoned,  regu- 
lated, prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Witliout  the 
rtn-al  sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of 
t^ie  articles  of  her  faith  was,  that  without  the 
loya]  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  law- 
folly  assemble.  From  all  her  judicamres  an  ap- 
peal hiy,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even 
when  the  question  was  whether  an  opinion  ought 
»  be  accounted  heretical,  or  whe'ther  the  ad  mi- 
ni <tration  of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid.  Nor 
did  the  Church  grudge  this  extensive  power  to 
OUT  princes.  By  them  she  had  been  called  into 
exi«Tenoe,  nursed  through  a  feeble  infancy, 
guarded  from  papists  on  one  side,  and  fVom  Pu- 
ritans on  the  other,  protected  fVom  Parliaments 
which  bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on 
hterary  assailants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to  an- 
swer. Thus  gratitude,  lx>pe,  fear,  common  attach- 
ments, common  enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne. 
All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were  monarchi- 
cal Loyalty  became  a  point  of  professional 
honour  among  her  clergy,  the  peculiar  badge 
which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  Calvin ists 
.%nd  from  papists.  Both  the  Calvinists  and  the 
papists,  widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects, 
regarded  with  extreme  jealonsy  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  temporal  power  on  the  domain  of 
the  spiritual  power.     Both  Calvinists  and  papists 


*  Tfaea*  an  OramiiMr'i  own  words.    8m  the  Appendix  to 
Burnet* 9  H!jitory  of  ths  B«lbm«tton,  Psrt  I.,  Book  in., 
ITe.  21,Qa«iition9. 
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I  maintained  that  subjects  might  justiflaoly  draw 
'  the  sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In  Franca 
Calvinists  resiii-ied  Charles  the  Ninth;  papists 
resisted  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  both  papists  and  Cal* 
vinists  resisted  Henry  the  Thir<l.  In  S<'Otland 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the  north  of  the 
Trent  pnp)j«T8  took  arms  against  Elizabeth.  Th« 
Church  of  England  meanwhile  condemned  both 
Calvinists  and  papists,  and  loudly  boasted  that  no 
duty  was  more  constantly  or  earnestly  inculcated 
by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  princes. 

The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  from 
this  close  alliance  with  the  Established  Ctiurch 
were  great;  but  they  were  not  without  serious 
drawbacks.  The  compromise  arrange<l  by  Cran- 
mer had  fVom  the  first  been  considered  by  a 
large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme  for  serving 
two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  with  the  worship  of  Baal.  In  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  scruples  of  this 
party  had  repeatedly  thrown  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  government.  When  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  these  difficulties  were  much 
increased.  Violence  naturally  engenders  vio-' 
lence.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was,  there> 
fore,  far  fiercer  and  more  intolerant  after  the 
cruelties  of  Mary  than  before  them.  Many  per- 
sons who  were  warmly  attached  to  tlie  new 
opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days,  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  .They  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  th^  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Stras- 
burg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  and  bad  been,  during 
some  years,  accustomed  to  a  more  simple  wot 
ship,  and  to  a  more  democratical  form  of  charch 
government  than  England  had  yet  seen.  These 
men  returned  to  their  country,  convinced  that  the 
reform  which  had  been  effected  under  King  Ed- 
ward had  been  fhr  less  searching  and  extensive 
than  the  interests  of  pure  reli^^ion  required.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtain  any 
concession  fVom  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system, 
wherever  it  diffeied  from  her  brother's,  seemed 
to  them  to  differ  for  the  worse.  They  were  iinle 
disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any  hu- 
man authority.  They  had  recently,  in  reliance 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  up 
against  a  church  strong  in  immemorial  antiquity 
and  catholic  consent  It  i^as  by  no  common  ex- 
ertion of  intellectual  energy  that  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous  and  imperial  super- 
stition, and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that,  imme- 
diately aAer  such  an  emancipation,  they  would 
patiently  submit  to  a  new  spiritual  tyranny.  Lon« 
aocustomed,  when  the  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to 
bow  down  with  their  foces  to  the  earth,  as  before 
a  present  God,  they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass 
as  an  idolatrous  mummery.  Long  accustomeil  to 
regard  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  the  chief  of 
the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  Veys  of  earth 
and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to  reganl  him  as 
the  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immedin^ely 
transfer  to  an  upsuirt  authority  the  homage  which 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican ;  that  they 
would  submit  their  private  judgment  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  church  founded  on  private  judgmem 
alone;  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from 
teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal  faith  of  Westeru 
Christendom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indigna- 
tion which  must  have  been  felt  by  bold  and  in 
quisitive  spirits,  glorying  in  newly-acquired  Ikee 
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do:n.  wlien  an  institution  younger  by  many  years 
tlan  them8c]vc»— «n  institution  which  had^  under 
their  own  eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from 
th  3  passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  began  to 
mimic  the  lof\y  style  of  Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  be  persecuted. 
Persecution  produced  its  natural  effects  on  them. 
It  found  them  a  sect:  it  made  them  a  faction 
To  their  hatred  of  the  Church  was  now  added 
hatred  of  the  crown.  The  two  sentiments  were 
intermingled,  and  each  imbittered  the  other.  The 
opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation  of 
ruler  and  subject  were  widely  different  from 
those  which  were  inculcated  in  the  homilies. 
His  favourite  divines  had,  both  by  precept  and 
by  example,  encouraged  resistance  to  tyrants  and 
persecutors.  His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
idoK*trous  and  cruel  princes.  His  notions,  too, 
respecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took  a 
tinge  from  his  notions  respecting  the  government 
•f  the  Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms  which 
'  jrere  popularly  thrown  on  episcopacy  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  turned  against  roy- 
alty; and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  to  prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  temporal  power  was  best  lodged  in  a 
Parliament 

Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established  Church 
^as,  from  interest,  frofii  principle,  and  from  pas- 
sion, zealous  for  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puri- 
tan was,  from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from 
passion,  hostile  to  them.  Tlie  power  of  the  dis- 
ecntented  sectaries  was  great.  They  were  found 
in  every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
the  small  proprietors  in  the  country.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to  return  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  doubtless, 
had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  iibc^rty  to  fix  their 
attention  entirely  on  domestic  questions,  the  strife 
between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament  would 
instantly  have  commenced.  But  that  was  no 
season  for  internal  dissensions.  It  might,  indeed, 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  firmest  union  among 
all  the  orders  of  the  state  could  avert  the  common 
danger  by  which  ail  were  threatened.  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  and  reformed  Europe  were 
struggling  for  death  or  life.  France,  divided 
against .  herself,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  of 
any  account  in  Christendom.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and,  while  persecuting^  Presbyterians  at  hoi^e, 
extended  a  powerful  protection  to  Presbyterian 
churches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  whose  armies 
repeatedly  marched  to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept 
die  coaiits  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  in  alarm. 
It  long  seemed  probable  that  Englishmen  would 
have  to  fight  desperately  on  English  ground  for 
their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were  they 
ever  for  a  moment  free  from  apprehensions  of 
some  grea:  treason  at  home ;  ibr  in  that  age  it 
lad  become  a  point  of  conscience  and  of  honour 

*  The  Puritan  hittorian,  Ncale,  After  eennuring  the 
oruHty  with  which  she  treated  the  Mct  to  which  be  be- 
longMl,  concludefi  than :  **  However,  notwithstanding  all 
them  bleml»h«ii,  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record  as  a 
wli»  and  politic  princess,  ft>r  deliTering  her  kingdom  flrom 
the  difAeolties  }n  whi«*h  -  ^  was  iavolTed  at  her 


with  many  men  of  generons  natures  lo  aaciiflM 
their  country  to  their  religion.  A  succession  of 
dark  plots,  formed  by  Roman  Catholics  againal 
the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  existence  of  tfa« 
nation,  kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  Whatever 
might  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain 
that,  to  speak  humanly,  the  fiite  of  the  realm  and 
of  all  reformed  churches  was  staked  on  the  secu- 
rity of  her  person  and  on  the  success  of  her  adm^ 
nistration.  To  strengthen  her  hands  was,  there- 
fore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Protestant; 
and  that  duty  was  well  performed.  The  Puri- 
tans, even  in  the  depths  of  the  prisons  to  which 
she  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  simu- 
lated iervour,  that  she  might  be  kept  from  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  that  rebellion  might  be 
put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might 
be  victorious  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the  most 
stubborn  of  the  stubborn  sect,  immediately  afler 
one  of  his  hands  had  been  lopped  off  by  the 
executioner  for  an  offence  into  which  he  bad  been 
hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  waved  his  hat 
with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and 
shouted,  "God  save  the  Queen!"  The  senti- 
ment with  which  these  men  regarded  her  has 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Nonconform- 
ists, rigorously  as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  • 
body,  always  venerated  her  memory.* 

Ihjring  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  therefore, 
the  Puritans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
sometimes  mutinous,  felt  no  disposition  to  array 
themselves  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment But  when  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
the  Spanish  power,  the  firm  estabUshment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  the 
state  and  the  Church  against  all  danger  from 
'abroad,  an  obstinate  struggle,  destined  to  last 
during  several  generations,  instantly  began  at 
home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  op- 
position which  had,  during  forty  years,  been 
silently  gathering  and  husbanding  strength,  fought 
its  first  great  battle  and  won  its  first  victory.  The 
ground  was  well  chosen.  The  English  sovereigns 
had  always  been  intrusted  with  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  Weights,  and 
measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  ports. 
The  line  which  bounded  their  authority  over 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn. 
They  therefore,  as  usual,  encroached  on  tlie  pro- 
vince which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legii<la- 
mre.  The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently 
borne,  till  it  became  serious.  But  at  length  the 
queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  mo- 
nopoly by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  realm  which  did  not  feel  itself  aggrieved 
by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which  this  abui>e 
namrally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  ^inegar,  coai,  salh 
petre,  lead,  starch,  yarn,  skins,  leather, glast*,  could 
be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  homm 
of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determincil 
mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  courtly  minority 
blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the  acts  of  the 
queen's  highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and 

for  preserring  the  Protestant  Refomstion  against  the  po- 
tent attempts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain 
abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  popish  suttJeets  at 
home.  She  was  the  glory  (tf  the  sge  in  which  she  llred, 
and  will  be  the  admiration  of  posterity."~JEKiCof|  i/  tkt 
PurUant,  Part  I.,  chap.  tUL 
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■miMiing;  and  was  echoed  bjr  the  yoice  of  the 
wbole  natloo.  The  coach  of  the  chief  minister 
nf  the  crowiK  was  surrounded  by  an  indignant 
popnlace,  w^ho  cursed  the  monopolies,  and  ex- 
elaioied  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  $»uf- 
fered  to  touch  the  old  liberties  of  England.  There 
K«med  for  a  moment  to  be  some  danger  that  the 
king  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
a  shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She,  however, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  temper,  declined 
die  coDtest,  put  herself  at  tlie  head  of  the  reforn^ 
ing  party,  redressed  the  grievance,  thanked  the 
Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified  language,  for 
their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought 
beck  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  lef\ 
to  her  successors  a  memorable  example  cf  the 
way  111  which  it  behooves  a  niler  to  deal  with 
public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  meana 
of  resistiug.  ^ 

In  the  year  1603  the  great  queen  died.     That 
year  is,  on   many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  epochs  in  our  history.     It  Mras  then  that 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  became  parts  of  the 
same  empire  with  England.     Both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,    indeed,   had    been    subjugated   by   the 
Plantagenets,  but  neither  country  had  been  pa- 
tient under  the  yoke.     Scotland  had,  with  heroic 
energy,  vindicated  her  independence— had,  from 
the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  been  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  island   in   a  manner  which  rather  gratified 
than  wounded  her  national  pride.     Ireland  ha<i 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  been 
able  10  expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  but  she  had 
struggled  against  them  long  and  fiercely.     During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Engli:;!! 
power  in  that   island  was  constantly  declining, 
and,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point     The  Irish  dominions  of  that 
prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Louth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  Kildare, 
and  of  a  few  sea-ports  scattered  along  the  coast 
A  Jaige  portion  even  of  Leinster  was  not  yet  di- 
vided into  counties.     Munster,  Ulster,  and  Con- 
naught  were  ruled    by  petty  sovereigns,  partly 
Celts  and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had 
fcrgocten  their  origin,  and  had  adopted  the  Celtic 
language  and  manners.     But,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  power  had  made  great  pro- 
gress.    The  half-savage  chiefWins  who  reigned 
beyond  the  pale  had  yielded  one  af^er  another  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.     At  length,  a  few 
weeks   before   the   death  of  Elizabeth,  the  con- 
quest, which    had   been  begun  more  than   four 
hundred  years  before  by  Strongbow,  was  com- 
pleted   by  Moon^oy.     Scarcely  had    James  the 
First  mounted  the  English  throne,  when  the  last 
O  Donne  11  and  O'Neill,  who  have  held  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  kissed  his  hand  at  White- 
hall  Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  his  judges 
held  assizes   in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and   the 
English  law  superseded  the  customs  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly 
e  |ual  ID  each  other,  and  were  together  nearly 
»]ual  to  England,  but  were  much  less  thickly 
p<?opled  than  England,  and  were  very  for  behind 
England  in  wealth  and  civilization.  Scotland  had 
been  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  ami,  in 
the  midst  of  light  the  Aick  darkness  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Celtic  tnl«a  which  were  thinly  scattered 


over  the  Hel^rides  and  over  the  mcnntainouf 
parts  of  the  northern  shires,  was  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  population  of  England,  and  spoke 
a  tongue  which  did  not  differ  from  the  purest 
EnglLnh  more  than  the  dialects  of  Soirersecshire 
and  Lancashire  differed  from  each  other.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population,  with  the 
exoepJon  of  the  small  English  colony  near  the 
oo4st,  was  Celtic,  and  still  kept  the  Celtic  speech 
and  manners. 

In  natural  oouiage  and  intelligenoe,  both  the 
nations  whicS  now  became  coimected  with  Eng* 
land  ranked  high.  In  perseverance,  in  self-conv 
mand,  in  foreihotght,  in  all  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  suoceM  in  life,  the  Soou  have  never 
been  surpassed.  The  b>h,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distinguished  by  q^ial'tiet  which  tend  to 
make  men  interesting  ratirer  than  prosperouir. 
Tliey  were  an  ardent  and  imp^^tu^s  ra.:e,  easil- 
moved  to  tears  or  to  ]augh:er,  to  fui,*  or  u,  lov^ 
Alone  among  the  nations  of  nartL^rt:  Europe  thet* 
had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity,  th^  natural  ;ui 
for  acting  and  rhetoric  which  are  inolgecouf  o 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Iki  mcnta 
cultivation  Scotland  had  an  indisputable  supe 
riority.  Though  that  kingdom  was  thei  thi 
poorest  in  Christendom,  it  already  vied  in  evHr) 
branch  of  learning  with  the  most  favoured  coun 
tries.  Scotsmen  whose  dwellings  and  whosi 
food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelandert 
of  our  time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  thai 
the  delicacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in 
science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown 
of  Galileo.  Ireland  could  boast  of  no  Buchanan 
,  or  Napier.  The  genius  with  which  her  aborigi 
nal  inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  shoued 
itself,  as  yet,  only  in  ballads,  whicli,  wild  and 
rugged  as  tliey  were,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye 
of  Spenser  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  pure  gol<l 
of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  mo- 
narchy, preserved  all  her  dignity.  Having  during 
many  generations  courageously  withstood  the 
English  arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her  stronger 
neighbour  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She 
gave  a  king  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  re 
tained  her  own  Constitution  and  laws.  Her  tri 
bunals  and  Parliaments  remained  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  the  tribunals  and  Parliaments  which 
sat  at  Westminster.  The .  administratibn  of  Scot- 
land was  in  Scottish  hands,  for  no  Englishman 
had  any  motive  to  emigrate  northward,  ttnd  to 
contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious 
of  all  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  togethei 
in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scot 
tish  adventurers  poured  southward,  and  obtained 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  a  prosperity  which  excited 
much  envy,  but  which  was,  in  general,  only  the 
just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry.  Never- 
theless, Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fat(« 
ordained  for  every  country  which  is  connetteti 
but  not  incorporated,  with  another  country  ol 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  iiidr 
pendent  kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  r 
tsentury,  really  treated,  in  many  respects,  as  a  sub 
ject  province. 

Ireland  was  nndisguisedly  governed  as  a  de 
pendency  won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national 
institutions  had  perished.  The  English  colonists 
submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  noother  country, 
without  whose  support  they  could  not  exist,  and 
indemnified  themselves  by  trampling  on  the  pea- 
pie  amon^  whom  they  had  settled.    The  Parlia 
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;  which  met  at  Dublin  could  pass  no  law 
wfaitsh  had  not  previously  been  approved  by  the 
English  Privy  Council.  The  authority  of  the 
English  legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The 
executive  administration  was  intrusted  to  men 
taken  either  from  England  or  from  the  English 
pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded  as  Ibreiguers, 
nod  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  ahy 
other,  has  made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scotland, 
remains  t)  be  noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant. 
In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  movement  of  the 
popular  mind  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
been  so  rapid  and  violent  The  reformers  had 
vanquished,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  tlieir  idola- 
trous sovereign.  They  would  not  endure  even 
such  a  compromise  as  had  been  effected  in  Eng- 
land. They  had  established  the  Calvinjstic  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship,  and  tliey  made 
little  distinction  between  popery  and  prelacy, 
the  mass  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Un- 
fortunately for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom  she 
sent  to  govern  a  fairer  inheritance  had  been  so 
much  annoyed  by  tlie  pertinacity  with  which  her 
tn^logians  had  asserted  against  him  tlie  privi- 
leges of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit,  that  he  hated 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  she  was  fondly 
attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  effeminate  na- 
ture to  hate  any  tiling,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted 
the  English  throne  than  he  began  to  show  an  in- 
tolerant zeal  for  the  government  and  ritual  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  northern 
Europe  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. This  is  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
ciunstance  that  they  were  some  centuries. behind 
their  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But  other  causes 
Imd  co-operated.  The  Reformation  had  been  a 
national  as  well  as  a  moral  revolt  It  bad  been 
not  only  an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against  the 
clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  great  German  race  against  an  alien  domi- 
nation. .  It  is  a  most  significant  circumstance,  that 
no  large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teu- 
tonic has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and  that,  wher- 
ever a  language  derived  from  that  of  ancient 
Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modem  Rome  to 
this  day  prevails.  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
had  taken  a  peculiar  direction.  The  objecn  of 
their  animosity  was  not  Rome,  but  England ;  and 
they  had  especial  reason  to  abhor  those  English 
sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
schism,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  During 
the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of  Mile- 
sian princes  maintained  against  the  Tuddts,  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  national  enthusiasm  be- 
came inseparably  blended  in  the  minds  of  the 
vanquished  race.  The  new  feud  of  Protestant 
and  papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon  and 
Celt  The  English  conquerors,  meanwhile,  neg- 
lected all  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  No 
pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation 
with  instructors  capable  nf  making  themselves 
understood.  No  translation  of  the  Bible  was  put 
forth  m  the  Erse  language.  The  government 
contented  itself  with  setting  up  a  vast  hierarchy 
of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and  rectors, 
who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were 
paid  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  Churdi  loved  and 
revered  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Tliere  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scotland 
mkI  of  Ireland  which  might  well  excite  the  pain- 
ed apprehension  of  a  lar-sighteil  statesman.     As 


I  yet,  however,  there  was  the  appearance  of  i 
'  quillity.    For  the  first  time  all  tlie  British  isloa 
were  peaceably  united  under  one  s^'eptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  M'eight  of  Fn«iand 
among  European  nations  ought,  from  this  epocli, 
to  have  greatly  increased.  The  territory  which 
her  new  king  governed  was  in  extent  nearly 
double  that  which  Elizabeth  had  inherited.  Hia 
empire  was  also  tlie  most  complete  within  itself, 
and  the  most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  bo 
ii^und  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets  and  Tu- 
dors  had  been  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of 
defending  themselves  against  Scotland  while  they 
were  engaged  in  continental  war.  The  long  con- 
flict in  Ireland  had  been  a  severe  and  perpetual 
drain  on  tlieir  resources.  Yet  even  under  sucb 
disadvantages  those  sovereigns  had  been  highly 
considered  throughout  Christendom.  It  might, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  Eng« 
land^  Scotland,  and  Ireland  combined  would  form 
a  state  second  to  none  that  tlien  existed. 

AH  such  expectations  were  strangely  disap- 
pointed. On  the  day  of  the  accession  of  James 
the  First  our  country  descended  from  the  rank 
which  she  had  hitlierto  held,  and  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  onler. 
During  many  years  the  great  British  monarchy, 
under  four  successive  princes  of  the  bouse  of 
Stuart,  was  scarcely  a  more  important  member 
of  the  European  system  than  the  little  kingdom 
of  SScotland  had  previously  been.  This,  however, 
is  little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  the  First,  as 
of  John,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  his  administration 
had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  ow  e 
more  to  his  weaknesses  and  meannesses  than  to 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sove- 
reigns. He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment The  time  was  ikst  approaching  when 
either  the  king  must  become  absolute,  or  the  Par- 
Uament  must  control  the  whole  executive  admi- 
nistration. Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourtli, 
like  Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like  Gustavus  Adol 
phus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  politic  ruler  j  had  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  oi 
Europe ;  had  he  gained  great  victories  over  Tilly 
and  Spinola;  had  he  adorned  Westminster  with 
the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monasteries  and  Flcmi.'ih 
cathedrals;  had  he  hung  Austrian  and  Castilinn 
banners  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  him- 
self, after  great  achievements,  at  the  head  of  lifly 
thousand  troops,  brave,  well  disciplined,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Par- 
liament  would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  name.  Happily,  he  was  not  a  man  to  play 
such  a  part.  He  began  his  administration  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  raged  du- 
ring many  years  between  England  and  hfpain. 
and  from  that  time  he  shunned  hostilities  with  a 
caution  Which  was  proof  against  the  insults  of 
his  neighbours  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects 
Not  till  the  last  year  of  his  life  could  the  influ- 
ence of  his  son,  his  favourite,  his  Parliament  and 
liis  people  combined,  induce  him  to  strike  one 
feeble  blow  in  defence  of  {^is  family  and  of  his 
religion.  It  was  well  for  those  whom  he  go> 
verned  that  he  in  this  matter  disregarded  theii 
wishes.  The  effect  of  his  pacific  policy  was,  tliaf 
in  his  time  no  regular  troops  were  needed :  and 
that,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  swarmed  with  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
defence  of  our  island  was  still  confide<  to  th 
militia. 
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As  (he  kinf(  had  no  standing  army,  and  did  not 
C^en  attempt  to  form  one,  it  would  linve  been 
viae  in  liim  to  avoid  any  conflict  witli  his  people. 
But  jtuch  was  his  iiuliscretion,  that  while  he  alto- 
cother  neglected  the  means  which  alone  could 
make  him  really  absolute,  he  constantly  put  for- 
ward, in  the  most  offensive  form,  claims  of  which 
Done  ci  his  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed.  It 
n-as  at  this  time  that  those  strange  theories  which 
Filmer  afterward  formed  into  a  system,  and 
irhich  became  the  badge  of  the  most  violent  class 
af  Tories  and  High-churchmen,  first  emerged 
into  notice.  It  was  gravely  maintained  that  the 
Snpreme  Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy,  as 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  government,  widi  pe- 
culiar favour ;  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  order 
of  primogeniture  was  a  divine  institution,  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian,  and  even  to  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation ;  that  no  human  power,  not  even  that 
of  the  whole  legislature — no  length  of  adverse 
possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  centuries, 
eould  deprive  the  legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ; 
that  his  authority  was  necessarily  always  despo- 
hc ;  that  the  laws  by  which,  in  England  and  in 
>*ther  countries,  the  prerogative  was  limited,  were 
)u  be  regarded  merely  as  concessions  which  the 
Mvereign  had  fi-eely  made  and  might  at  his  plea- 
lure  resume ;  and  that  any  treaty  into  which  a 
kii^;  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely  a 
declaration  of  his  present  intentions,  and  not  a 
contract  of  which  the  performance  could  be  de- 
manded. It  is  evident  that  this  theory,  though 
intended  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, altogether  unsettles  them.  Did  the  divine 
and  immutable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  fe- 
imies  or  exclude  them?  On  either  supposition, 
half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  be  usurpers, 
reigning  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of  Heaven, 
and  mi^t  be  justly  dispossessed  by  the  rightful 
heirs.  These  absurd  doctrines  received  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  in  the  Old 
Te^ament  we  read  that  the  chosen  people  were 
bizmed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and 
ibit  they  were  afterward  commanded  ti)  with- 
draw their  allegiance  from  him.  Their  whole 
bisiory,  Gu  from  fiivonring  the  notion  that  primo- 
(enimre  is  of  divine  institution,  would  rather 
seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Heaven.  Isaac  was 
Dot  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob  of 
Isaac,  nor  JuJah  of  Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse, 
nor  Solomon  of  David.  Indeed,  the  order  of 
teniority  among  children  is  seldom  strictly  re- 
^rded  in  count]  ins  where  polygamy  is  practised. 
Neither  did  the  system  of  Filmer  receive  any 
wuntenance  from  those  passages  of  the  New 
Festaraent  vr'iich  describe  government  ds  an  or- 
"linance  of  God,  for  the  government  under  which 
Jie  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  was  not 
an  heredisiry  monarchy.  The  Roman  emperors 
*'ere  rt  publican  magistrates,  nam^d  by  the  Se- 
nate, None  of  them  pretended  to  rule  by  right 
«f  birth;  and,  in  fact,  both  Tiberius,  to  whom 
Christ  commanded  that  tribute  should  be  given, 
•  tr.d  Nen>,  whom  Paul  directed  the  Romans  to 
obey,  were,  according  to  the  patriarchal  theory 
sf  government,  usurpers.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
fte  doctrines  of  indefeasible  here<litary  right 
would  have  been  regarrled  as  heretical,  for  i: 
vas  altogether  incompatible  with  tlie  high  pre- 
f'nsions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine tmknown  to  the  foimders  of  the  Church  of 
Fngland,     The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion  had 


strongly,  and,  indeed,  too  strongly,  inculcated  niV 
mission  to  constituted  authority,  but  had  made  ao 
distinction  between  hereditary  and  elective  m<^ 
narchics,  or  between  monarchies  and  republics. 
Imleed,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  James  would| 
from  personal  motives,  have  regarded  the  path 
archal  theory  of  government  with  aversioiL 
William  Rnfus,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen,  Joha. 
Henry  die  FourUi,  Henry  the  FiAh,  Henry  thn 
Sixtli,  Richard  tlie  Tliird,  and  Henry  the  .Seventh 
had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the  strict  ml"  nf  de- 
scent A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  legitiinacy 
both  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  hnp<»sible 
that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
could  have  been  lawfully  married  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  highest  authority  in  the  rt>Hlin  had 
pronounced  that  neither  was  so.  The  Tndors,  far 
from  considering  the  law  of  succession  as  a  divine 
and  unchangeable  institution,  were  constantly  tatn- 
I  pering  widi  it.  Henry  the  Eighth  obtained  an  act  of 
Parliament  giving  him  power  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to  the  preju- 
dice of  die  royal  fiiinily  of  Scotland.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  assumed  a 
similar  power,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
most  eminent  Reformers.  Elizabeth,  conscious 
that  her  own  title  was  open  to  grave  objection, 
and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a  reversionary  right 
in  her  rival  and  enemy  the  Queen  of  S(-ot«,  in- 
duced the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting  that 
whoever  should  deny  the  competency  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  sutfer 
death  as  a  traitor.  But  the  situation  of  James 
was  widely  difibrent  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  Far 
inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  popularity,  re- 
garded by  tiie  English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded 
from  die  throne  by  die  testament  of  Henry  tiio 
Eighth,  the  King  of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted 
heir  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in  inculcat- 
ing the  superstitious  notion  that  birth  confers 
rights  anterior  to  law  and  unalterable  by  law.  It 
was  a  notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  intel- 
lect and  temper.  It  soon  found  many  advocates 
among  tho:«e  who  ;i.s])ired  to  his  favour,  and  made 
rapid  progress  among  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republi- 
can spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  the  claims  of  the 
monarch  took  a  monstrous  form,  which  would 
have  disgusted  the  proudest  and  most  arbitrary 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  die  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what 
he  called  kingcrafl;  and  yet  it  is  hartlly  possible 
even  to  imagine  a  course  more  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraA  than  that  which  ho 
followed.  The  policy  of  wise  rulers  has  always 
been  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  popular  forms. 
It  w^as  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon  esta- 
blished absolute  monarchies,  while  the  public 
regarded  them  merely  as  eminent  citizens  in- 
vested with  tempomr/  magistracies.  The  policy 
of  James  was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  Ht« 
enraged  and  alarmeil  his  Parliament  by  con- 
stanUy  telling  them  that  they  held  their  prir^ 
leges  merely  during  nis  pleasure,  and  that  they 
had  no  more  business  to  inquire  whait  he  might 
lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully 
do.  Yet  he  quailed  before  them,  abandoned  mi- 
nister after  minister  to.  their  vengeance,  and  suf 
fered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly  op- 
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]K)8ed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the 
indignation  excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn 
excited  by  his  concessions  went  on  growing  to- 
gether. By  his  fondness  for  worthless  minions, 
and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  their 
tyranny  and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  con- 
stantly alive.  His  cowardice,  his  childishness, 
bis  pedantry,  his  ungainly  person  and  manners, 
his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  object  of  de- 
rision. Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments 
thcie  was  something  eminently  unkingly.  Thus, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the 
venerable  associations  by  which  the  tlirone  had 
long  been  fenced,  were  gradually  losing  their 
strength.  During  two  hundred  years,  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  ruled  England,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth, 
l\ad  been  strong-minded,  high-spirited,  courage- 
ous, and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had 
possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  leveL  It 
was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their 
Parliaments,  royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  stammering,  slobbering,  shedding  unmanly 
tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking  in 
the  style  alternately  of  a  bufibon  and  of  a  peda- 
gogue. 

In  the  mean  .time,  the  religious  dissensions  by 
which,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
Protestant  body  had  been  distracted,  had  become 
more  fi)rmidable  than  ever.  The  interval  which 
had  separated  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
from  Cramner  and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  interval  which  separated  the 
third  generation  of  Puritans  from  Laud  and  Ham- 
mond. While  the  recollection  of  Mary's  cruelties 
was  still  fresh ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
party  still  inspired  apprehension;  while  Spain 
still  retained  ascendency  and  aspired  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  all  the  Reformed  sects  knew 
that  they  had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which 
they  felt  toward  each  other  was  languid  whi  n 
compared  with  the  animosity  wliich  they  all  felt 
toward  Rome.  Conibrmists  and  Nonconformists 
had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal  laws  of  ex- 
treme severity  against  the  papists.  But  when 
more  than  half  a  century  of  undisturbed  posses- 
sion had  given  confidence  to  the  Established 
Church ;  when  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  had  be- 
come heartily  Protestant ;  when  England  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  Mrorld ;  when  there  was  no 
danger  that  popery  would  be  forced  by  foreign 
arms  on  the  nation;  when  the  last  confessors 
who  had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed  away, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  Their  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline  was  considerably  miti- 
gated. Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  daily.  The  controversies  which 
had,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the  Protestant 
party,  took  such  a  form  as  made  reconciliation 
hopeless,  and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
importance  Were  added  to  the  old  subjects  of 
dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  re- 
mined  episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a 
convenient  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  had  not  de- 
clared that  form  of  church  government  to  be  of 


divine  institution.  We  have  lUready  seen  how 
low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  th«i 
ofiice  of  a  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other  eminent  doc> 
tors,  defended  prelacy  as  innocent,  as  useful,  a« 
what  the  state  might  lawfully  establish,  as  what, 
when  established  by  the  state,  was  entitled  to  thfi 
respect  of  every  citizen.  But  they  never  dcnie<l 
that  a  Christian  community  without  a  bisho; 
might  be  a  pure  church.  0^  the  contrary,  the) 
regarded  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  ihe 
same  household  of  iaith  with  themselves.  English 
men  in  England  were  indeed  bound  to  acknow 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  as  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  authori^  of  tlie  sheriff 
and  of  the  coroner,  but  tlie  obligation  was  purely 
local.  An  English  churchman,  nay,  even  an  English 
prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without  ^ 
scruple  to  the  established  religion  of  Holland. 
Abroad,  the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  which  Eliza- 
beth|  and  James  persecuted  at  home,  and  care- 
fully  abstained  from  decorating  their  private 
chapels  aller  the  Anglican  fiishion,  lest  scandal 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren.  It  was 
even  held  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  enti- 
tled to  place  and  voice  in  CBCumenical  councils 
When  the  States-General  of  tjie  United  Provinces 
convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of  doctors  not  episco- 
pally  ordained,  an  English  bishop  and  an  English 
dean,  commissioned  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  sat  with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them, 
and  voted  with  them  on  the  gravest  questions  of 
theology.*  Nay,  many  English  benefices  were 
held  by  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form  us«l  on  the  Con- 
tinent; nor  was  reordination  by  a  bishop  in  such 
cases  then  thought  necessary,  or  even  lawful 

But  a  new  race  of  divines  was  already  rising 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  their  view  the 
episcopal  office  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  society  and  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  most 
solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To  that  office  be- 
longed ceruiin  high  and  sacred  privileges,  which 
no  human  power  could  give  or  take  away.  A 
church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as 
without  the  apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions^ 
had  retained  the  apostolical  orders,  was  nearer  to 
primitive  purity  than  those  reformed  societief 
which  had  rashly  set  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Eliza 
both,  the  defenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  had 
generally  contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
it  might' be  used  without  sin,  and  that,  therefore, 
none  but  a  perverse  and  undutiful  subject  would 
refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by  the 
magistrate.  Now,  however,  that  rising  party, 
which  claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a  ce- 
lestial origin,  began  to  ascribe  'to  her  services  a 
new  dignity  and  importance.  It  was  hinted  that, 
if  the  established  vi^orship  had  any  fault,  that  fault 
was  extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Reformers  . 
had,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
abolished  many  ancient  ceremonies  which  might 
witli  advantage  have  been  retained.  Days  and 
places  were  again  held  in  mysterious  veneration. 


*  Joseph  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Wcroester,  and  afterward     named  fbr  one  of  the  aaaletaats  of  that  honourable,  gmn, 

**4l]0p  of  Norwioh,  was  one 'of  the  oommimlonors.     In     and  rererund  meeting."  ToHtgh-ehurehmenthishnBiOilv 

Utb  of  himseU;  be  says:  '*My  ua worthiness  was  I  will  nem  not  a  little  oat  of  plaoe. 
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Som«  pnctiees  vhkih  had  long  been  dimued,  and 
wiuch  were  commonljr  regarded  as  superstitiaus 
raimimeries,  were  revived.  Paintings  and  carv- 
tcigs,  which  had  escaped  the  fory  of  the  first  ge- 
aeration  of  Protestants,  became  the  ol^ects  of  a 
*espect  such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  Ae  system  of  the  old  Church  had 
been  more  detested  by  the  Reibrmers  than  the 
farjnour  paid  to  celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doo- 
trine  of  Rome  on  this  subject  had  been. propheti- 
cally ooodemned  by  the  Apostle  Ptiul  as  a  doc- 
tTine  of  devils;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the 
crimes  and  scandals  which  seemed  to  prove  the 
JQstioe  of  dii»  awfol  denunciation.  Luther  had 
evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  espousing  a  nun.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious 
bishops  and  priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during 
the  reij^n  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and  children. 
Now,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  the 
old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  pre- 
judice against  married  priests ;  that  even  laymen, 
who  called  themselves  Protestants,  had  made 
rewiotioQs  of  celibacy  which  almost  amounted  to 
TOWS ;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  Established  re- 
tigkm  bad  set  up  a  nunnery,  in  which  the  Psalms 
were  chanted  at  midnight  by  a  company  of  vir- 
pna  dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all*!  a  class  of  questions,  as  to 
which  the  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  first  generation  of  Puritans  had  differed  little 
or  not  at  all,  began  to  furnish  matter  for  fierce 
diepiiteSw  The  controversies  which  had  divided 
die  Protestant  body  in  its  infitncy  had  related  al- 
most exclusively  to  church  government  and  to 
eeremonies.  There  had  been  no  serious  quarrel 
between  the  contending  parties  on  points  of  meta- 
pbt^eal  theology.  The  doctrines  held  by  the 
ebk&  of  tiie  hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  fiuth, 
gnce,  predestination,  and   election,  were  those 

wbicfa  are  popularly  called  Cftlvinistic.  Toward 
die  ckMe  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  ftivourite  pre- 
Jaie,  Aichbishop  Wbitgift,  drew  up,  in  concert 
vitb  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  theologians, 
the  oelebmted  instrument  known  by  the  name  of 
die  Lambeth  Articles.  In  that  instrument  the 
most  sfartling  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  are 
■ffinned  with  a  distinemess  which  woul<l  shock 
many  who,  in  our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists. 
(Vie  clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  side,  and 
spoke  harshly  of  Calvin,  was  armigned  for  his 
prenmption  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
escaped  pomahment  only  by  expressing  bis  firm 
belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and  final  per- 
severance, and  his  sorrow  for  the  ofifence  which 
he  had  given  to  pious  men  by  reflecting  on  the 
great  French  Reformer.  The  school  of  divinity 
of  which  Hooker  was  the  chief,  occupies  a  mid- 
dle place  between  the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the 
eebool  of  Laud;  and  Hooker  has,  in  modern 
times,  been  claimed  by  the  Arminians  as  an  ally; 
Tet  Hooker  pronounced  Calvin  to  have  been  a 
Iran  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine  that 
France  had  produced ;  a  man  to  whom  thousands 
were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
but  who  was  himself  indebted  to  God  alone. 
When  the  Arrainian  controversy  arose  in  Hol- 
land, the  English  government  and  the  Bnglish , 
Church  lent  strong  support  to  the   Calvinistic, 

*  Feckwd's  LMb  of  Fierrar.  The  Anatailaa  Nannerr,  or ' 
a  BrWf  Dcwriptfam  of  the  ]a«»«rected  nonastical  Flaee ! 
•aUedChe  Anainka  Maaa<ei7,At  Uttle  Giddihg,  in  Husr 
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party;  nor  is  ike  English  name  altogether  fiaa 
Orom  the  stnin  which  has  been  lefi  on  diat  party 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  and  the  judiciiU 
murder  of  Barne veldt 

But,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  sy 
nod,  that  part  of  tlie  Anglican  clergy  which  was 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  O&lvinistic  church  govern- 
ment and  to  the  Calvinistic  worship  had  begun  'j> 
regard  with  dislike  the  Calvinistic  metaphys'TS ; 
and  this  feeling  was  very  naturally  strengthened 
by  the  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty  cf 
the  party  which  was  prevalent  at  Dort.  The 
Arminian  doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logi- 
cal tlian  that  of  the  early  Reformers,  but  mora 
agreeable  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  divine 
justice  and  benevolence,  spread  fiist  and  wide. 
The  infection  soon  reached  the  court.  Opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no 
clergyman  could  have  avowed  without  imminent 
risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the 
best  tide  to  preferment  A  divine  of  that  ago 
who  was  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentleman 
what  the  Arminians  held,  answered,  with  as 
much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy  quitted, 
in  one  direction,  the  position  which  they  had  ori- 
ginally occupied,  a  section  of  the  Puritan  body 
departed,  in  a  direction  diametrically  opporite, 
from  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fiithers. 
The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had  under* 
gone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irriuite,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been 
tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into  savage- 
ness  and  stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  op- 
pressed sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive  - 
feelings  for  emotions  of  piety;  encouraged  in 
themselves,  by  reading  and  meditation,  a  disposi- 
tion to  brood  over  their  wrongs ;  and,  when  they 
had  worked  themselves  up  into  hating  their  ene- 
mies, imagined  they  were  ouly  hating  the  ene* 
mies  of  Heaven.  In  the  New  Testament  there 
was  little  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted 
by  the  most  disingenuous  exposition,  could  seem 
to  countenance  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  pas- 
sions. But  the  Old  Testament  contained  the  his- 
tory of  a  race  selected  by  Grod  to  be  witaesses  of 
his  unity  and  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and 
specially  commanded  by  him  to  do  many  things 
which,  if  done  without  his  special  command, 
would  have  been  atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a 
history  it  was  not  difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy 
spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distonod  tf 
suit  their  wishes.  The  extreme  Puritans,  thera' 
fore,  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a  pre 
ference  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly 
avow  even  to  themselves,  but  which  showed  it' 
self  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits.  They  paid 
to  the  Hebrew  language  a  respect  wliich  they 
refused  to  that  tongue  in  which  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  have  come  down 
to  us.  They  baptized  their  children  by  the 
names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  warriors.  In  defiance  of  tlie  eXf 
press  and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  they  turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which 
the  Church  had,  from  the  primitive  times,  com- 
memorated the  resurrecnon  of  her  Lord,  into  a 
Jewish  Sabbath.  They  sought  for  principles  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece- 
dents to  guide  their  ordinary  oo:jdnct  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts  and  di» 
courses  ran  much  on  acta  which  were  assuredly 
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aot  recorded  as  ex&mplep  for  oar  imitation. 
The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captive  king ; 
the  rebel  general  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen 
to  the  dogs;  the  matron  who,  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hos- 
pitality, drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of  the 
fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and 
who  was  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  her  tent, 
were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians  suffering 
under  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code 
resembling  that  of  the  synagogue  when  the  sy- 
nagogue was  in  its  worst  state.  The  dress, 
the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on 
principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad 
phylacteries,  taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was  a  sin 
to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a 
friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to 
play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch 
into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the 
Fairy  .Queen.  Rules  such  as  these  —  rules 
which  would  have  appeared  insupportable  to 
the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intel- 
lect of  Zuingle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than 
monastic  gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  great  Reformers  had  been  emi- 
nently distinguished,  and  to  w)iich  they  had 
been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their 
success,  were  regarded  by  the  new  school  of 
Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion. 
Some  precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching 
the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  of  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal 
cf  the  organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music 
^f  Ben  Jonson's  masks  was  dissolute.  Half  the 
fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous,  and 
the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan 
wa«  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait, 
his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of 
his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the 
nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and,  above 
all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on 
every  occasion,  the  imagery  and  style  of  Scrip- 
ture. Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  borrowed 
from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age 
and  country,  and  applied  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  English  life,  were  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not 
without  cause,  the  derision  both  of  prelatists 
and  libertines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious  schism  which 
had  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, constantly  widening,  theories  tending  to 
Turkish  depotism  were  in  fashion  at  Whitehall. 
Theories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in  fa- 
vour with  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  violent  prelatists,  who  were,  to  a 
man,  zealous  for  prerogative,  and  the  violent 
Puritans,  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each  other 
with  animosity  more  intense  than  that  which,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  had  existed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state, 
tiie  country,  after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at 
length  engaged  in  a  war  which  required  strenu- 


ous exertions.  This  war  hastened  the  approeok 
of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  king  should  have  a  large  mili- 
tary force.  He  could  not  have  such  a  force 
without  money.  He  could  not  legally  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  hi<  must  either  admi 
nister  the  government  in  conformity  with  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  ven- 
ture on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land  as  had  been  unknown  during  sever&l 
centuries.  The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudore 
had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  supplied  a  defi- 
ciency in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
forced  loan ;  but  these  expedients  were  always 
of  a  temporary  nature.  To  meet  the  regular 
charge  of  a  long  war  by  regulaj  taxation,  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  decisive  hour  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  either  soon  shai'e  the  fate  of  the  senates 
of  the  Continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascendency 
in  the  state. 

Just  at  this  coi\juncture  James  died.  Charles 
the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  far  better  understanding, 
a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keener  and  firmer 
temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  inherited  his 
father's  political  theories,  and  was  much  more 
disposed  than  his  father  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous 
Episcopalian.  He  was,  moreover,  what  hie 
father  had  never  been,  a  zealous  Arminian,  and, 
though  no  papist,  liked  a  papist  much  better  than 
a  Puritan.  It  would  be  uigust  to  deny  that 
Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and 
even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke, 
not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  pro- 
fessor, but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and 
well-educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  litera- 
ture and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  digni- 
fied though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  with- 
out blemish.  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his 
memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  in-^ 
curable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which, 
on  occasions  of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently 
sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached  him 
with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  tc 
believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  princi- 
ple. He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theo- 
logians whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between 
him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he  could 
not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  his  des- 
potic authority;  and  that,  in  every  promise 
which  he  made,  there  was  an  implied  reserva- 
tion that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in  ca^e 
of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  was 
the  sole  judge. 

And  now  be^ran  that  hazardous  game  on 
which  were  staked  the  destinies  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  played  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  keenness,  but  with  admirable 
dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance.  Great 
statesmen,  who  looked  far  behind  them  and  far 
before  them,  were  at  tlie  head  of  that  assembly- 
They  were  resolved  to  place  the  king  in  sue  • 
situation  that  he  must  either  conduct  tlie 
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■iiidftntion  in  conformity  ^ith  the  wishes  of 
his  Parliftment,  or  make  outrageous  attacks  on 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
They  accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very 
sparingly.  He  found  that  he  must  goYem  either 
in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in 
defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice  was  soon  made. 
He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament,  and  levied 
taxes  hy  his  own  authority.  He  convoked  a 
second  Parliament,  and  found  it  more  intracta- 
ble than  the  first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dissolution,  raised  fresh  taxes  with- 
oat  any  show  of  legal  right,  and  threw  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  At  the  same 
time,  a  new  grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  the  English  nation  made  in- 
sapportably  painful,  and  which  seemed  to  all 
discerning  men  to  be  of  fearful  augury,  excited 
general  discontent  and  alarm.  Companies  of  sol- 
diers were  billited  on  the  people,  and  martial 
Uw  was,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  the  an- 
eent  jurisprudence  of  the  realm. 

The  king  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon 
perceived  that  the  opposition  was  stronger  and 
fiercer  than  ever.     He  now  determined  on  a 
change  of  tactics.     Instead  of  opposing  an  in- 
flexible resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
mons, he,   after  much   altercation   and  many 
evasions,  agreed  to  a  compromise,  nfcich,  if  he 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted 
t  long  series  of  calamities.     Tbe  Parliament 
granted  an  ample  supply.    The  king  ratified,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  celebrated  law 
vhich  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of 
Ri^t,  and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter 
ifthe  liberties  of  England.     By  ratifying  that 
^w,  he  bound  himself  never  again   to   raise 
monev  without  the  consent  of  the  houses,  never 
sg^n  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due 
Sonne  of  Uw.  and  never  again  to  subject  his 
people  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial. 

file  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was, 
tfter  many  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  ^eat 
act,  vas  a  day  of  joy  and  hope.     The  Commons, 
who  crowded    the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon  as 
Uie  clerk  had  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of 
words  by  which  our  princes  have,  during  many 
ages,  signified  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
(States  of  the  realm.     Those  acclamations  were 
re-echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  nation ;  but  within  three  weeks  it  became 
manifest  that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  ob- 
serving the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered. 
Tke  supply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  was  collected.     The  promise  by  which 
that  supply  had   been   obtained  was  broken. 
A  violent  contest  followed.      The  Parliament 
was  dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal  displea- 
sare.     Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  imprisoned;  and  one  of  them,  Sir 
John  Eliot,  after  years  of  suffering,  died  in  con- 
finement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise, 
by  his  own  authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carry- 
ing on  war.  He  accordingly  hastenea  to  make 
pea  :8  with  his  neighbours,  and  thenceforth  gave 
his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 


*  The  eonespondenee  of  Wentworth  wems  to  ma  fUlly 
to  brai  on.  ^t^mt  T  baT«  said  in  the  text.  To  tranmvim 
■II  tlie  iMange*  which  have  lod  me  to  the  oonelusion  at 
yV^  I  have  arrived  wnuM  he  impomlble;  nor  wonld  It 
te'uy  to  vjike  abetter  Mketion  than  hat  already  been 


Now  conunenoed  a  new  era.  Many  English 
kings  had  occasionally  committed  unconstitu- 
tional acts,  but  none  had  ever  systematically 
attempted  to  make  himself  a  despot,  and  to 
reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such  was 
the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proponed  to 
himself.  From  March,  1629,  to  April,  164G» 
the  houses  were  not  convoked.  Never  in  out 
history  had  there  been  an  Interval  of  eleven 
years  between  Parliament  and  ParliamenL 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval  of  even 
half  that  length.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  refute  those  who  represent  Charles  as  having 
merely  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Plants- 
genets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king's 
most  strenuous  supporters,  'that,  during  this 
part  of  his  reign,  the  provisions  of  the  Petition 
of  Right  were  violated  by  him,  not  occasionally, 
but  constantly,  and  on  system ;  that  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without  any 
legal  authority ;  and  that  persons  obnoxious  to 
the  government  languished  for  years  in  prison, 
without  being  ever  called  upon  to  plead  before 
any  tribunal. 

For  these  things  history  must  hold  the  king 
himself  chiefly  responsible.  From  the  time  of 
his  third  Parliament  he  was  his  own  prime  mi- 
nister. Several  persons,  however,  whose  tem- 
per and  talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  the  head  of  different  departmeut»of  the 
administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  crei^ted 
Lord  Wentworth  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  but 
of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  the  coun- 
sellor most  trusted  in  political  and  military 
affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Opposition,  and  felt 
toward  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  pecu- 
liar malignity  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  cha- 
racteristic of  apostates.  He  perfectly  under- 
stood the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy 
of  the  party  to  which  he  had  lately  belonged, 
and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply-meditated 
scheme,  which  very  nearly  confounded  even  the 
able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this 
scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondence,  he 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough.  His 
object  was  to  do  in  England  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  Richelieu  was  doing  in  France;  to 
make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on 
the  Continent ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  crown ;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law 
of  all  independent  authority,  even  in  ordinary 
questions  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man, 
and  to  punish  with  merciless  rigour  all  who 
murmured  at  the  acts  of  the  government,  or 
who  applied  even  in  the  most  decent  and  regu- 
lar manner  to  any  tribunal  for  relief  against 
those  acts.* 

This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in 
what  manner  alone  this  end  could  be  attained. 
There  is,  in  truth,  about  all  his  notions  a  clear- 
ness, coherence,  and  precision  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious  to  his 

made  bj  Mr.  Ilallam.  I  may,  howoTPr,  dhret  the  atta^ 
tion  of  tbe  reader  particularly  to  tbe  Tery  al>le  pap*' 
which  W(*ntworth  drew  up  respectlnir  the  attain  of  the 
Palatinate.    The  date  ia  March  31, 1637. 
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•onntry  and  to  his  kind,  would  have  justly  en- 
titled him  to  high  admiration.  He  Btivr  that 
there  was  one  instrument,  and  only  one,  by 
which  his  vast  and  daring  projects  could  be 
carried  into  execution.  That  instrument  was  a 
standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
army,  therefore,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of 
his  strong  mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was 
Ticeroy,  he  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
military  despotism  not  only  over  the  aboriginal 
population,  but  also  over  ike  English  colonists, 
and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  island,  the 
king  was  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  could  be.* 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  principally  directed  by  William 
Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud  had  de- 
parted farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that 
of  the  Dutch  Arminians  from  the  theology  of 
the  Calvinists.  His  passion  for  ceremonies,  his 
reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and  sacr,ed  places, 
his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  dis- 
interested zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence^  of  the  laity, 
would  have  made  him  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  Puritans,  even  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and 
gentle  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small.  He 
was  by  nature  rash,  irrita{)le,  quick  to  feel  for 
his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error, 
common  in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his 
own  peevish  and  malignant  moods  for  emotions 
of  pious  zeal.  Under  his  direction  every  cor- 
ner of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant 
and  minute  inspection.  Every  little  congrega- 
tion of  separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken 
up.  Even  the  devotions  of  private  families 
could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies. 
Such  fear  did  his  rigour  inspire,  that  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Church,  which  festered  in  innu- 
merable bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under 
an  outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very 
eve  of  troubles  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order, 
the  bishops  of  several  extensive  dioceses  were 
able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a  single  Dissen- 
ter was  to  be  found  within  their  jurisdiction,  f 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
subject  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  that  peru>d.  The  judges  of  the 
common  law,  .holding  their  situations  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  king,  were  scandalously  ob- 
sequious. Tet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they 
were  less  ready  and  efficient  instruments  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  a  class  of  courts,  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence  by 
the  nation.  Foremost  among  these  courts  in 
power  and  in  infamy  were  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission,  the  former  a  politi- 
cal, the  latter  a  religious  inquisition.  Neither 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Constitution  of  England. 
The  Star  Chamber  had  been  remodelled,  and 
the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Tudors. 
The  power  which  th^e  boards  had  possessed 

•These  are  Wentworth*B  own  wordi.    See  hlfl  letter  to 
Uud,  dated  I>eo.  16, 1684. 
-f8e^  Us  Beport  to  CSiarles  tat  the  jt§x  1680. 


before  the  accession  of  Charles  h^  been  exten- 
sive and  formidable,  but  was  small  indeed  whea 
compared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament^ 
they  displayed  a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malignant 
energy,  which  had  been  unknown  to  any  former 
age.  The  government  was  able,  through  their 
instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  an'l 
mutilate  without  restraint.  A  separate  counc;  J 
which  sat  at  Tork,  under  the  presidency  of 
Wentworth,  was  armed,  in  defiance  of  law,  by  a 
pure  act  of  prerogative,  with  almost  boundless 
power  over  the  northern  counties.  'All  these 
tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  authority  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  daily  committed  excesses 
which  the  most  distinguished  Royalists  have 
warmly  condemned.  We  are  informed  by  Cla- 
rendon that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  note  in 
the  realm  who  had  not  personal  experience  of 
the  harshness  and  greediness  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber; that  the  High  Commission  had  so  con- 
ducted itself  that  it  had  scarce  a  friend  left  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tork  had  made  the  Great  Charter  a 
dead  letter  to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  government  of  England  was  now,  in  all 
points  but  one,  as  despotic  as  that  of  France. 
But  that  ^e  point  was  all-important.  There 
was  still  no  standing  army.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  security  that  the  whole  fabric  of  tyran- 
ny might  not  be  subverted  in  a  single  day. 
And,  if  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity for  the  support  of  an  army,  it  was  possible 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  irresist- 
ible explosion.  This  was  the  difficulty  which 
more  than  any  other  perplexed  Wentworth. 
The  Lord-keeper  Finch,  in  concert  with  other 
lawyers  who  were  employed  by  the  government, 
recommended  an  expedient,  which  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  ancient  princes  of  England,  as 
they  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
near  Scotland  to  arm  and  array  themselves  for 
the  defence  of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called 
on  the  maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  In  the  room  of  ships 
money  had  sometimes  been  accepted.  This  old 
practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  For- 
mer princes  had  raised  ship-money  only  in  time 
of  war ;  it  was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace.  Former  princes,  even  in  the  most 
perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship-money  only 
along  the  coasts ;  it  was  now  exacted  from  the 
inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
country;  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the  admis- 
sions of  the  Royalists  themselves,  with  the  ob- 
ject, not  of  maintaining  a  navy,  but  of  ftirnish- 
ing  the  king  with  supplies,  which  might  be 
increased  at  his  discretion  to  any  amount,  and 
expended  at  his  discretion  for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed. 
John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-born  gen- 
tleman of  Buckinghamshire,  highly  considered 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the  con* 
rage  to  step  forward  to  confront  the  whole 
power  of  the  government,  and  take  on  himself 
the  cost  and  the  risk  of  disputing  the  preroga- 
tive to  which  Uie  king  laid  claim.  The  case 
was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.      So    strong   were    the    argomenta 
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ajainaC  Um  proteDsions  of  the  crown,  that,  de* 
pendent  and  Mrvile  as  the  judges  were,  the 
majority  against  Hampden  was  the  smallest 
possible.  Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  in- 
terpreters of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one 
great  and  productive  tax  aiight  be  imposed  by 
ihe  rojal  authority.  Wentworth  justly  obserred 
that  it  was  impossible  to  yindicate  their  judg- 
ment except  by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a 
condoaion  which  they  had  not  yentured  to 
draw.  If  money  might  legally  be  raised  with- 
oat  the  consent  of  Parliament  for  the  support 
of  a  fleet,  jt  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  money 
might,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  be  legally 
nised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  deeiaion  of  the  judges  increased  the  irri- 
tation  of  the  people.  A  century  earlier,  irri- 
ution  less  serious  would  have  produced  a 
general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now  so 
tidily,  as  in  former  ages,  take  the  form  of 
rebellion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily 
ftdTaneini;  in  wealth  and  in  ciyilization.  Since 
the  great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against 
Elizabeth,  seyenty  years  had  elapsed;  and 
daring  those  seyenty  years  there  had  been  no 
d-nl  war.  Neyer,  during  the  wh<^e  existence 
of  the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period 
passed  without  intestine  hostilities.  Men  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceAil 
Indaatry,  and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  hesi* 
ttted  long  before  they  drew  the  sword. 

This  was  the  coiguncture  at  which  the  liber- 
ties of  oar  country  were  in  the  greatest  periL 
Tbe  opponents  of  the  goyemment  began  to  de- 
ifair  of  the  destiny  of  their  country ;  and  many 
locked  to  the  American  wilderness  as  the  only 
uylam  in  which  they  could. eigoy  ciyil  and  spi- 
ritual freedom.  There,  a  few  resolute  Puritans, 
who,  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  feared 
neither  the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor  the  hardships 
of  oncirilised  life,  neither  the  fangs  of  sayage 
beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  sayage  men, 
had  bait,  amid  the  primeyal  forest,  yillages 
vMch  are  now  great  and  opulent  cities,  but 
wUch  haye,  through  eyery  change,  retained 
tome  trace  of  the  character  deriyed  from  their 
foonders.  The  goyemment  regarded  these  in- 
fant Goloines  with  ayersion,  and  attempted  yio- 
leatly  to  stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  but 
caaid  not  preyent  the  population  of  New  £ng« 
Isad  from  being  largely  recruited  by  stout- 
hearted and  Qod-fearing  men  from  eyery  part 
of  the  old  England.  And  now  Wentworth 
exalted  in  the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A 
few  years  naight  probably  suffice  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  cpreat  design.  If  strict  economy  were 
obseryed — ^if  all  collisions  with  foreign  powers 
were  carefully  ayoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown 
woald  be  cleared  off:  there  would  be  ftmda 
gyailable  for  the  support  of  a  large  military 
force,  and  that  force  would  soon  break  the  re- 
fractory spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  Insane  bigotry  sud- 
denly changed  the  whole  face  of  public  affairs. 
Had  tlie  king  been  wise,  he  would  haye  pur- 
ned  a  cautious  and  soothing  policy  toward 
Scodand  till  he  was  master  in  the  south;  for 
Scotland  was  of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  risk  that  a  q>ark  might 
produce  a  flame,  and  that  a  flame  might  become 
a  conflagration.  Constitutional  opposition,  in- 
&Md,  BUfih  as  he  had  encountered  at  Westmin- 
Mer«  he  had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh. 


The  Parliament  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  a 
very  different  body  from  that  which  bore  the 
same  name  in  England.  It  was  ill-constituted ; 
it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  never  im- 
posed any  ^erious  restraint  on  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  three  estates  sat  in  one  house. 
The  commissioners  cf  the  burghs  were  con* 
sidered  merely  as  retainers  of  the  great  nobles. 
No  act  could  be  introduced ,  till  it  had  been 
approTcd  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  committee 
which  was  really,  though  not  in  form,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  But,  though  the  Scottish 
Parliament  ws^  obsequious,  the  Scottish  people 
had  always  been  singularly  turbulent  and  un- 
goyemable.  They  had  butchered  their  first 
James  in  his  bed-chamber;  they  had  repeatedly 
arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  James  the 
Second ;  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  their  disobedience  had  broken 
the  heart  of  James  the  Fifth ;  they  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Mary;  they  had  led  her  son 
captiye ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intract- 
able as  ever.  Their  habits  were  rude  and 
martiaL  All  along  the  southern  border,  and 
all  along  the  line  between  the  Highlands  and  ' 
the  Lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  predatory 
war.  In  every  part  of  the  coimtry  men  were 
accustomed  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the 
strong  hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had 
ancientiy  felt  to  the  royal  house,  had  cooled 
during  the  long  absence  of  two  sovereign^.  The 
supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind  was  di- 
rided  between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the 
lords  of  the  soil  and  the  preachers ;  lords  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often  im-* 
polled  the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the  old 
Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  Inherited  the 
republican  opinions  and  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  population  had  been  wounded. 
All  orders  of  men  complained  that  their  coun- 
try— ^that  country  which  had,  with  so  much 
glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the 
ablest  and  bravest  Plantagenets — ^had,  through' 
the  instrumentality  of  her  native  princes,  be- 
come, in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Cal* 
vinisflc  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be 
called  ferocious ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  scarcely  less  ayersion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend 
the  Anglican  system  over  the  whole  island,  and 
had  already,  with  this  riew,  made  several 
changes  highly  distasteful  to  eyery  Presbyterian. 
One  innovation,  however,  the  most  hazardous 
of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cognisable  by 
tiie  senses  of  the  common  people,  had  not  yet 
been  attempted.  The  public  worship  of  God 
was  still  conducted  in  the  manner  acceptable 
to  the  nation.  Now,  however,  Charles  and 
Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots  the 
English  Liturgy,  or  rather,  a  liturgy  which* 
wherever  it  differed  from  that  of  England,  dif- 
fered, in  the  judgment  of  all  rigid  Protestanta^ 
for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more 
oriimnal  contempt  of  public  feeling,  our  country 
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owes  her  freedom.  The  first  performance  of  ; 
the  foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot  The 
riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution.  Ambition, 
patriotism,  fanaticism  were  mingled  in  one 
headlong  torrent.  The  whole  nation  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  England  was,  indeed,  as  appeared 
Bome  years  later,  sufficient  to  coerce  Scotland ; 
but  a  large  part  of  the  English  people  sym- 
pathized with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  many  Englishmen,  who  had  no 
scruple  about  antiphonies  and  genuflexions, 
altars  and  surplices,  saw  with  pleasure  the  pro- 
gi'ess  of  a  rebellion  which  seemed  likely  to  con- 
found the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to 
make  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  which  had  produced 
these  effects  Wentworth  is  not  responsible.* 
It  had,  in  fact,  thrown  all  his  plans  into  confu- 
sion. To  counsel  submission,  however,  was  not 
in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword;  but  the 
king's  military  means  and  military  talents  were 
unequal  to  the  task.  To  impose  fresh  taxes  on 
England,  in  defiance  of  law,  would,  at  this  con- 
juncture, have  been  madness.  No  resource 
was  left  but  a  Parliament,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1640  a  Parliament  was  convoked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humour 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  constitutional  govern- 
ment restored  and  grievances  redressed.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  more  temperate 
and  more  respectful  .to  the  throne  than  any 
which  had  sat  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
The  moderation  of  this  assembly  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  thje  most  distinguished  Royal- 
ists, and  seems  to  have  caused  no  small  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition ;  but  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of 
Charles — a  practice  equally  impolitic  and  un- 
generous— to  refuse  all  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  his  people  till  those  desires  were 
expressed  in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commons  sftiowed  a  disposition  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  grievances  under  which  the 
country  had  suffered  during  eleven  years,  the 
kinff  dissolved  the  Parliament  with  every  mark 
of  displeasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  shortlived 
assembly  and  the  meeting  of  that  ever-memora- 
ble body,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months,  during 
which  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 
than  ever  on  the  nation,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rose  up  more  angrily  than  ever  against 
the  yoke.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  questioned  by  the  privy  council  touching 
their  parliamentary  conduct,  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  refusing  to  reply.  Ship-money  was 
levied  with  increased  rigor.  The  lord-mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened 
with  imprisonment  for  remissness  in  collecting 
the  payments.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  by  force. 
Money  for  their  support  was  exacted  from  their 
counties.  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
Illegal,  and  which  had  recently  been  declared 
illegal  even  by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age, 
was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  Uie 
month  of  May,  1640. 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  event  of 
the  king's  miUtary  operations  against  the  Scots. 


*  See  hl>  letter  to  the  BarloT  Morthamberland.  dated 
ialjr80,16iW. 


Among  his  troops  there  were  Utt  e  of  that  fetl  • 
ing  wUch  separates  professional  soldiers  from 
the  mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them  t4 
their  leaders.  His  army,  oomposeU  for  th€ 
most  part  of  recruits  who  regretted  the  plougb 
from  which  they  had  been  violently  taken,  and 
who  were  imbued  with  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout  tli« 
country,  were  more  n)rmidable  to  their  chiefe 
than  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots,  encouraged  by 
the  heads  of  the  English  opposition,  and  feebly 
resisted  by  the  English  troops,  marched  across 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  encanvped  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  murmurs 
of  discontent  swelled  into  an  uproar,  by  which 
all  spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  But  the 
voice  of  Strafford  was  still  for  Thorough :  and 
he,  even  in  this  extremity,  Showed  a  nature  so 
cruel  and  despotic  that  his  own  soldiers  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There,  was  yet  one  last  expedient  which,  as 
the  king  flattered  himself,  might  save  him  from 
the  misery  of  facing  another  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  less 
averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to  him ;  and, 
though  the  temporal  peers  were  generally  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration,  they  were,  as 
a  class,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  in  the  stability  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, that  they  were  not  likely  to  call  for 
extensive  reforms.  Departing  from  the  unin- 
terrupted practice  of  centuries,  he  called  a 
great  council  consisting  of  peers  alone.  But 
the  lords  were  too  prudent  to  assume  the  un- 
constitutional functions  with  which  he  wished 
to  invest  them.  Without  money,  without  credit, 
without  authority  even  in  his  own  camp,  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The 
houses  were  convoked,  and  the  elections  proved 
that,  since  the  spring,  the  distrust  and  hatred 
with  which  the  government  was  regarded  had 
made  fearful  progress. 

In  November,  1640,  met  that  renowned  Par- 
liament which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  dis- 
asters, is  justly  entitled  to  the  reverence  and 
gratitute  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
eigoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  im- 
portant division  of  opinion  appeared  in  the 
houses.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion had,  through  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional,  that 
even  those  classes  of  which  the  inclinations  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  order  and  authority 
were  eager  to  promote  popular  reforms,  and  to 
bring  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to  justice.  It 
was  enacted  that  no  interval  of  more  than  three 
years  should  ever  elapse  between  Parliament 
and  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under  the 
great  seal  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time, 
the  returning  officers  should,  without  such  writs, 
call  the  constituent  bodies  together  for  the 
choice  of  representa.tives.  The  Star  Chamber, 
the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York  were 
swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel 
mutilations,  had  been  confined  in  remote  dun- 
geons, regained  their  liberty.  On  the  chief  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  the  vengeance  of  the  na^ 
tion  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The  lord- 
keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were 
impeached.  Finch  saved  himself  by  flight 
Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower.     Straffcrd  wai 
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tanfi^aclied,  and  at  length  pat  to  death  by  act 
of  attainder.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
act  passed,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a  law  by 
which  he  bound  himself  not  to  acljoTint,  pro- 
rogae,  or  dissolre  the  existing  Parliament  with- 
ont  its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the 
bnases,  in  September,  1641,  acyourned  for  a 
^ort  Tscation,  and  the  king  visited  Scotland. 
He  with  difficulty  pacified  that  kingdom  by  con- 
senting not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  eccle- 
ssstical  reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  an  act  declaring  that  episcopacy  was 
t^ntrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  reeess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted 
six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  the  houses  met 
•gaia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
oar  history.  From  tbat  day  dates  the  corpo- 
rate existence  of  thr  two  great  parties  which 
hare  ever  since  alteniateiy  governed  the  coun* 
try.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction 
vkicb  then  became  obvious  had  always  existed, 
ud  always  must  exist;  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
£?«r8itiee  of  temper,  of  understanding,  and  of 
interest,  which  are  found  in  all  societies,  and 
vhich  will  be  found  till  the  human  mind  ceases 
tc  Iw  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  the  charm 
of  habit  and  by  tht:  charm  of  novelty.  Not 
onljin  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
SiieDce,  in  snrgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga- 
tion tnd  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
ve  fnd  this  distinction.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
dssB  of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  what- 
erer  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced 
b/  orerpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would 
He  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with  many  misgiv- 
ing tad  forebodings.  We  find  also  everywhere 
uatiier  dass  of  men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in 
9(Kcnlau<m,  always  pressing  forward,  quick  to 
disecm  the  imperfections  of  whatever  exists, 
disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  incon- 
reniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  dis- 
posed to  give  jBvery  change  credit  for  being  an 
iBiprov^nent.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  classes 
there  is  something  to  approve,  but  of  both  the 
best  :specimens  will  be  foimd  not  far  from  the 
cemmon  frontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one 
cba  consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and 
reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first 
Parliaments  might  have  been  discerned  a  body 
of  members  anxions  to  preserve  and  a  body 
e&eer  to  reform ;  but,  while  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  short,  these  bodies  did  not  take 
definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  themselves 
under  recognised  leaders,  or  assume  distin- 
gnishing  names,  badges,  and  war-cries.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
mdignation  excited  by  many  years  of  lawless 
oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that  the 
House  of  Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse 
after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  If 
a  &£3all  minority  of  the  representative  body 
wished  to  retain  th^  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Commission,  that  minority,  overawed  by 
tile  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical  superi- 
ority of  the  Reformers,  contented  itself  with 
leirretly  regretting  institutions  which  could  not, 
vith  any  hope  of  success,  be  openly  defended. 
At  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it  conve- 
nient to  antedate  the  separation  between  them- 
selres  and  their  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the 


act  which  restrained  the  king  from  dissolving 
or  proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Trienniu 
Act,  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  a^i  1  the 
attainder  of  StraflTord^  to  the  faction  which 
afterward  made  war  on  the  king.  But  no  arti- 
fice could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of 
those  strong  measures  was  actively  promoted 
by  the  men  who  were  afterward  foremost  among 
the  Cavaliers.  No  Republican  spoke  of  the 
long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more  severely 
than  Colepepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
in  favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  made  by 
Digby.  The  impeachment  of  the  lord-keeper 
was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand  that  the 
lord-lieu  tenant  should  be  kept  close  prisoner 
was  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde. 
Not  till  the  law  attainting  StraflTord  was  pro- 
posed did  the  signs  of  disunion  become  visible. 
Even  against  that  law,  a  law  which  nothing  but 
extreme  necessity  could  justify,  only  about  sixty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It 
is  certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority, 
and  that  Falkland  not  only  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority, but  spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even 
the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about  inflict- 
ing death  by  a  retrospective  enactment  thought 
it  necessary  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrepce 
of  Strafi^ord's  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great 
schism  was  latent ;  and  when,  in  October,  1041, 
the  Parliament  reassembled  after  a  short  recess, 
two  hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same  with 
those  which,  under  different  names,  have  ever 
since  contended,  and  are  still  contending,  for 
the  direction  of  •public  affairs,  appeared  con- 
fronting each  other.  During  some  years  they 
were  designated  as  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 
They  were  subsequently  called  Tories  and 
Whigs;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appella- 
tions are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difiScult  to  compose  a  lam- 
poon or  a  panegyric  on  either  of  these  renowned 
factions;  for  no  man  not  utterly  destitute  of 
judgment  and  candour  will  deny  that  there  are 
many  deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to  whiob  he 
is  opposed  may  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious 
names,  of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many 
great  services  rendered  to  the  state.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  both  parties  have  often  seriously 
erred,  England  could  have  spared  neither.  If, 
in  her  institutio^is,  freedom  and  order,  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  innovation  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  prescription,  have  been  com- 
bined to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may 
attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous 
conflicts  and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival 
confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confederacy  zeal- 
ous for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confe- 
deracy zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  great  sections  of  English 
politicians  has  always  been  a  difference  rather 
of  degree  than  of  principle.  There  were  cer- 
tain limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  which 
were  very  rarely  overstepped.  A  few  enthu* 
siasts  on  one  side  were  ready  to  lay  all  our  lawi 
and  franchises  at  the  feet  of  our  kings.  A  few 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were  bent  on  pur 
suing,  through  endless  civil  troables,  their  dar- 
ling phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown  wers 
averse  to  despotism,  and  the  great  majority  of 
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the  champions  of  popular  rights  were  arerse  to 
anarchy.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  two  parties  suspended  their 
dissensions  and  united  their  strength  in  a  corn* 
mon  cause.  Their  first  coalition  restored  here- 
ditary monarchy,  their  second  coalition  rescued 
ionstitutional  freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two  parties 
have  never  been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that 
they  have  never,  taken  together,  made  up  a  mar 
Jority  of  the  nation.  Between  Uiem  has  always 
been  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  steadfasUy 
adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes  re- 
mained inertly  neutral,  and  has  sometimes  os- 
cillated to  and  fro.  That  mass  has  more  than 
once  passed  in  a  few  years  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  has 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was  tired  of 
supporting  the  same  men,  sometimes  because  it 
was  dismayed  by  its  own  excesses,  sometimes 
because  it  had  expected  impossibilities  and 
had  been  disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has 
leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either  direc- 
tion, resistance  has,  for  the  time,  been  impos- 
sible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a 
distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally 
matched.  On  the  side  of  the  government  was 
a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  of  those 
opulent  and  well-descended  gentlemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name. 
These,  with  the  dependants  whose  support  they 
could  command,  were  no  small  power  in  the 
state.  On  the  same  bide  were  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  both  the  uni;rersities,  and  all 
those  laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
episcopal  government  and  to  the  Anglican 
ritual.  These  respectable  classes  found  them- 
selves in  the  compiCny  of  some  allies  much  less 
decorous  than  themselves.  The  Puritan  auste- 
rity drove  to  the  king's  faction  all  who  made 
pleasure  their  business,  who  affected  gallantry, 
splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts. 
With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter  and  comic 
poet  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew ;  for  these  artists  well  knew  that  they 
might  thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  des- 
potism, but  must  starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  precisians.  In  the  same  interest  were  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  a  man.  The  qyeen,  a 
daughter  of  France,  was  of  their  own  faith. 
Her  husband  was  known  to  be  strongly  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  not  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 
Though  undoubtedly  a  Protestant  on  convic- 
tion, he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  old 
religion  with  no  ill  will,  and  would  gladly  have 
granted  them  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he 
was  disposed  to  concede  to  the  Presbyterians. 
If  the  Opposition  obtained  the  mastery,  it  was 
probable  that  the  sanguinary  laws  enacted 
agiiinst  papists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  Meverely  enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  therefore  induced  by  the  strongest  mo- 
flves  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court.  They 
in  general  acted  with  a  caution  which  brought 
on  them  tiie  reproach  of  cowardice  and  luke- 
warmness;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  main- 
taining great  reserve,  they  consulted  the  king's 
interest  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  tor 
h:8  service  that  they  should  be  conspicuous 
among  his  friends. 

Th«  main  strength   of  the  Opposition  Ii^ 


among  the  small  freeholders  In  th«  coniitc?', 
and  among  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a  for- 
midable minority  of  the  aristocracy;  a  minora 
ity  which  included  the  rich  and  powerfHil  Earlff 
of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stam- 
ford, and.  Essex,  and  several  other  lords  oi 
great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  same  ranks 
was  found  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Non* 
conformists,  and  most  of  those  members  of 
the  Established  Church  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Calvinistic  opinions,  which,  forty  years  before, 
had  been'  generally  held  by  the  prelates  and 
clergy.  The  municipal  corporations  took,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  •  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Opposition  preponderated,  but 
not  very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for 
the  measures  which  it  was  disposed  to  adopt. 
The  reasonings  of  the  most  enlightened  Royal- 
ists may  be  summed  up  thus:  ''It  is  true  that 
great  abuses  have  existed,  but  they  have  been 
redressed ;  it  is  true  that  precious  righta  have 
been  invaded,  but  they  have  been  vindicated 
and  surrounded  with  new  securities.  The  sit- 
tings of  the  estates  of  the  realm  have  been,  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  tha 
Constitution,  intermitted  during  eleven  years, 
but  it  has  now  been  provided  Uiat  henceforth 
three  years  shall  never  elapse  without  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission, 
the  Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plundered 
us,  but  those  hateful  courts  have  now  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  lord-lieutenant  aimed  at  establishing 
military  despotism,  but  he  has  answered  for 
his  treason  with  his  head;  the  primate  tainted 
our  worship  with  popish  rites,  and  punished 
our  scruples  with  popish  cruelty,  but  he  is 
awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment  of  his 
peers;  the  lord-keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  by 
which  the  property  of  every  man  in  England 
was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  but  he 
ha^  been  disgraced,  ruined,  an^  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land :  the  ministers  of 
tyranny  have  expiated  their  crimes,  the  victims 
of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their 
sufferings.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  persevere  in  that  course 
which  was  justifiable  and  necessary  when  we 
first  met,  after  a  long  interval,  and  found  the 
whole  administration  one  mass  of  abuses.  ■  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy. 
It  was  not  in  our  power  to  overturn  the  bad 
institutions  which  lately  afilicted  our  country 
without  shocks  which  have  loosened  the  foun- 
dations of  government ;  now  that  those  institu- 
tions have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  prop  the 
edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  ouf  wisdom  to  look  with 
jealousy  on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives  with 
which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed 
the  sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of  whom 
the  excellent  Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  It  was  contended  on  the  other  side, 
with  not  less  force,  by  me'h  of  not  less  ability 
and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  appa- 
rent than  real,  a;id  that  the  arbitrary  projects 
of  the  court  would  be  resumed  as  soon  m  the 
vigilanee  of  the  Commons  was  relaxed.     Time 
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it  waft— fluoh  -vms  Hm  reasoning  of  Pym,  of  H»l- 
Bs,  and  of  Hampden — that  many  good  laws  had 
been  passed ;  but,  if  good  laws  had  been  soffi- 
eient  to  restrain  the  king,  his  subjects  would 
have  had  little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  his 
administration.  The  recent  statutes  were  suro- 
iy  not  of  more  authority  than  the  Great  Charter 
er  the  Petition  of  Right;  yet  neither  the  Great 
Oisrter,  hallowed  by  the  Teoeration  of  four 
cntories,  nor  the  Petition  of  Right,  sanctioned, 
ifter  mature  reflection -and  for  yaluable  consi- 
deration, by  Charles  himself,  had  been  found 
effeetnal  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  If 
once  the  check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if 'once 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slum- 
ber, all  the  securities  for  English  freedom  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  single  one,  the  royal 
word;  and  it  had  been  proved  by  a  long  and 
serere  experience  that  the  royal  word  could  not 
be  trusted. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each 
other  with  cautious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet 
metsnred  their  strength,  when  news  arrived 
vhich  inflamed  the  passions  and  confirmed  the 
opinions  of  both.  The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had, 
sfter  a  long  straggle,  submitted  to  the  royal 
tathority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation 
of  dependence.  They  had  conspired  against  the 
English  gorecnment,  and  bad  been  attainted  of 
treason.    Their  immense  domains  had  been  for- 
fdted  to  the  crown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled 
by  thousands  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants. 
The  new  settlers  were,  in  civilization  and  intel- 
Ugeace,  far  superior  to  the  native  population, 
uhl  sometimes  abused  their  superiority.     The 
iumonty  produced  by  difference  of  race  was 
kereftsed  by  difference  of  religion.     Under  the 
iron  rale  of  Wentworth  scarcely  a  murmur  was 
heard;  hat   when   that  strong  pressure  was 
vithdravn,  when  Scotland  had  set  the  example 
ofsaecessfol  resistance,  when  England  was  dis- 
tncfed  by  internal   quarrels,   the  smothered 
rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearftil 
TJoIenee.    On  a  sudden,  the  abori^nal  popula- 
ti<m  rose  on  the  colonists.      A  war,  to  which 
OAtioiial  and  theological  hatred  gave  a  charac- 
ter of  peculiar  ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and 
ipresd  to   the   neighbouring  prorinces.      The 
Cistle  of  Dublin  was  scarcely  thought  secure. 
Every  post. brought  to  London  exaggerated  ac- 
oonnts  of  outrages,  which,  without  any  exagge- 
ration,  were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and  horror. 
These  evil  tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  zeal 
of  both  the  great  parties  which  were  marshalled 
sgaiast  each  other  at  Westminster.     The  Roy- 
alists maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at  such 
a  crisis,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  soyo- 
reign.    To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  that  there 
were  now  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  thwart- 
ing and  restraining  him.     That  the  Common- 
wealth was  in  danger  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
reason  for  giwing  large  powers  to  a  trustworthy 
magistrate,  but  it  was  a  good  reason  for  taking 
iway  powers  fk'om  a  magistrate  who  was  at 
heart  a  public  enemy.     To  raise  a  great  army 
had  always  been  the  king's  first  object.  A  great 
army  must  now  be  raised.     It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  unless  some  new  securities  were  derised, 
the  forces  leried  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
would  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land.   Nor  was  this  alL     A  horrible  suspicion. 


ui^ust  indeed,  but  not  altogether  unnatural, 
had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was  at 
awowed  Roman  Catholic ;  the  king  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  merci- 
lessly persecuted,  as  a  sincere  Protestant ;  and 
BO  notorious  was  his  duplicity,  that  there  was 
no  treachery  of  which  his  subjects  might  not* 
with  some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capable. 
It  was  soon  whispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster  was  part  of  a  wast 
work  of  darkness  which  had  been  planned  at 
Whitehall. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great 
parliamentary  conflict  between  the  parties  which 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  are  sti]I  con- 
tending, for  the  government  of  the  nation,  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  164U 
It  was  moved  by  the  Oppodtlon  that  the  Hou.« 
of  Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  re- 
monstrance, enumerating  the  faults  of. his  ad- 
ministration f^om  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
expressing  the  distrust  with  which  his  policy 
was  still  regarded  by  his  people.  That  assem- 
bly, which  a  few  months  before  had  been  unani- 
mous in  calling  for  the  reform  of  kbuses,  was 
now  dirided  into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions 
of  nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot  debate 
of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance  was  carried 
by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favour- 
able to  the  Conservative  party.  It  could  not 
be  doubted  that  only  some  great  indiscretion 
could  prevent  them  ft*om  shortly  obtaining-the 
predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Upper 
House  was  already  their  own.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  insure  their  success  but  that  the 
king  should,  in  all  his  conduct,  show  respect 
for  the  laws  and  ^rupulous  good  faith  toward 
his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well.  He  had, 
it  seemed,  at  last  discovered  .that  an  entire 
change  of  system  was  necessary,  and  had  wisely 
made  up  his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determination  to  go- 
vern in  harmony  with  the  Commons,  and,  for 
that  end,-  to  call  to  his  counsels  men  in  whose 
talents  and  character  the  Commons  might  place 
confidence.  Nor  was  the  selection  ill  made. 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper,  all  three  dis- 
tinguished by  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in 
reforpiing  abuses  and  in  punishing  eril  minis- 
ters, were  inrited  to  become  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown,  and  were  solemnly  as- 
sured by  Charles  that  he  would  take  no  step  in 
any  way  affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  their  privi'v. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  reaction  which  was  already  in  progress 
would  very  soon  have  become  quite  as  strong 
as  the  most  respectable  Royalists  would  have 
desired.  Already  the  riolent  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  party,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety, 
and  to  talk  of  selling  their  estate*  and  emigrat- 
ing to  America.  That  the  fair  prospects  which 
had  begun  to  open  before  the  king  were  sud- 
denly overcast,  that  his  life  was'  darkened  by 
adversity,  and'  at  length  shortened  by  violence, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  faithlessness  and 
contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested  both 
the  parties  into  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  dirided.     Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  in  both 
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those  parties  the  loTe  of  liberty  and  the  lore  of 
^vder  were  mingled,  though  in  different  propor- 
tions. The  advisers  whom  necessity  had  com- 
pelled Charles  to  call  round  him  were  by  no 
means  men  after  his  own  heart.  They  had 
Joined  in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abridging 
his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  instruments. 
They  were  now,  indeed,  prepared  to  defend  by 
strictly  legal  means  his  strictly  legal  preroga- 
tives, but  they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth's  pro- 
jects of  Thorough.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
the  king's  opinion,  traitors  who  differed  only  in 
_the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from 
Pym  and  Hampden. 

He,  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  pro- 
mised the  chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  Royalists 
that  no  step  of  importance  should  be  taken 
without  their  knowledge,  formed  a  resolution 
the  most  momentous  of  his  whole  life,  carefully 
concealed  that  resolution  from  them,  and  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  manner  which  overwhelmed  them 
with  shame,  and  dismay.  He  sent  the  attorney 
geneval  to  impeach  Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Not  content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninterrupted  practice 
of  centuries,  he  went  in  person,  accompanied 
by  armed  men,  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition within  the  walls  of  Parliament 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused  members 
had  left  the  house  a  short  time  before  Charles 
entered  it.  A  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of 
feeling,  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  coun- 
try, followed.  The  most  favourable  view  that 
has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  by  his  most  partial  advocates  is, 
tliat  he  had  weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  his  wife  and  of  his  courtiers.  But  the 
general  voice  loudly  charged  him  with  far 
deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  moment  at  which 
his  subjects,  after  a  long  estrangement  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  were  returning  to  him 
with  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection,  he  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all  their  dearest  rights, 
at  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  at  the  very 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  He  had  shown  that 
he  considered  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  de- 
signs as  a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  J^lood 
He  had  broken  faith,  not  only  with  his  great 
council  and  with  his  people,  but  with  his  own 
adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  for  an  un- 
foreseen accident,  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced a  bloody  conflict  round  the  speaker's 
ch^ir.  Those  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the 
Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only  their  power 
and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and  their  necks 
were  staked  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  court  revived  in  an 
instant.  During  the  night  which  followed  the 
outrage  the  whole  city  of  London  was  in  arms. 
In  a  few  hours  the  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
were  covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen,  spur- 
ring hard  to  Westminster,  with  the  badges  of 
the  Parliamentaiy  cause  in  their  hats.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  became  at 
once  irresistible,  and  carried,  by  more  than  two 
•otes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprecedented  vio- 
lence. Strong  bodies  of  the  train-bands,  regu- 
larly relieved,  mounted  guard  round  Weptmin- 


ster  Hall.  The  gates  of  the  -king's  palace  \ 
daily  besieged  by  a  ftirious  multitude,  who»e 
taunts  and  execrations  were  heard  even  in  tlic 
presence  chamber,  und  who  could  scarcely  b« 
kept  out  of  the  royal  apartments  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  household.  Had  Charles  remaine'i 
much  longer  in  his  stormy  capital,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Commons  would  have  found  a  plea  for 
making  him,  under  outward  forms  of  respect,  a 
state  prisoner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the 
day  of  a  terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had 
arrived.  A  negotiation  began  which  occupied 
many  months.  Accusations  and  recriminationa 
passed  backward  and  forward  between  tfat  con- 
tending parties.  All  accommodation  had  be- 
come impossible.  The  sure  punishment  which 
waits  on  habitual  perfidy  had  at  length  over- 
taken the  king.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  invoked  Hea* 
ven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  professions. 
The  distrust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  treaties. 
They  were  convinced  that  they  could  be  safe 
only  when  he  was  utterly  helpless.  Their  de- 
mand, therefore,  was,  that  he  should  surrender, 
not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he  had  usurped 
in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  his  own  re- 
cent promises,  but  also  other  prerogatives  which 
the  English  kings  had  possessed  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  continue  to  possess  at  the  present 
day.  No  minister  must  be  appointed,  no  peer 
created  without  the  consent  of  the  houses. 
Above  all,  the  sovereign  must  resign  that  su- 
preme military  authority  which,  from  time  be- 
yond all  memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regai 
ofiice. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such  de- 
mands, while  he  had  any  means  of  resistance, 
was  not  UKbe  expected;  yet  it  will  be^difficult 
to  show  that  the  houses  could  safely  have 
exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position.  The  greitt  majority  of  the 
nation  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. Those  who  held  republican  opinions 
were  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture  to  speak 
out  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish 
kingly  government;  yet  it  was  plain  tliat  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  king.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  in  those  who  knew, 
by  recent  proof,  that  he  was  bent  oii  destroying 
them,  to  content  themselves  with  presenting  to 
him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  receiving 
from  him  fresh  promises  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  repeatedly  made  and  broken.  Nothing 
but  the  want  of  an  army  had  prevented  him 
from  entirely  subverting  the  old  Constitution  of 
the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary  to  levy  a 
great  regular  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  it  would  tlierefore  have  been  mere  insanity 
to.  leave  him  in  possession  of  that  plenitude  of 
military  authority  which  his  ancestors  had  en* 
joyed. 

'Wlien  a  country  is  in  the  situation  in  which 
England  then  was,  when  tne  kingly  office  ij 
regarded  with  love  and  veneration,  but  tlio  per- 
son who  fills  that  office  is  hated  and  distruste*!, 
it  should  seem  that  the  course  which  ought  to 
be  taken  is  obrious.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
should  be  preserved ;  the  person  should  be  dis- 
carded. Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1899  and 
in  1689.  Had  there  been,  in  1642,  any  man 
occupying   a  position   similar   to   that  which 
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F  of  LftDCMtar  Mevf  ied  al  th«  time  of  the 
ntion  of  Biohard  the  Second,  and  which 
tbe  PriBoe  of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of 
tka  d^Msitkin  of  Jamee  the  Second,  it  is  pro- 
liabla  that  the  houses  would  have  changed  the 
dyaaflty,  and  would  haTe  made  no  formal 
ehaage  in  the  Constitution.  The  new  king, 
esilled  to  the  throne  by  thmr  choice,  and  de- 
pendeat  on  their  support,  would  have  been 
■Bder  the  necessity  of  goveming  in  conformity 
with  their  wishes  and  opinions.  But  there  was 
00  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  Parliament- 
aiy  party;  and,  though  that  party  contained 
aaay  men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of  emi- 
sent  ability,  there  was  none  who  towered  so 
eoBspieuottsly  above  the  rest  that  he  could  be 
pn^Msed  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there 
wss  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king  was  to  be 
fiMmd,  it  was  necessary  to  leaye  the  regal  title 
t»  Charles.  Only  one  course,  therefore,  was 
kit  and  that  was  to  di^oin  the  regal  title  from 
tke  regal  prerogatives. 

Ihe  change  which  the  houses  pf  oposed  to 
■ak6  in  our  institutions,  though  it  seems  exor- 
bitant when  distinctly  set  forth  and  digested 
hto  srticles  of  capitulation,  really  amounts  to 
fittlB  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the  next 
feseratioB,  was  eifeeted  by  the  Revolution.  It 
ii  tme  that  at  the  Revolution  the  sovereign 
VIS  not  depriTsd  by  law  of  the  power  of  nam- 
mg  his  ministers,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
■aoe  the  Revolntion  no  ministry  has  been  able 
to  Fcaain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition  to 
tke  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
tne  that  the  soTsreign  still  possesses  the  power 
•f  ersating*  peers,  and  the  more  important 
povcr  of  the  sword,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
ia  the  exereiae  of  these  powers  the  sovereign 
has,  ever  unce  the  Revolution,  been  guided  by 
sMsvs  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sntatives  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders 
of  thelUaadhead  party  in  1642,  and  thesUtes- 
BCD  who,  aboat  half  a  century  later,  effected 
the  Bevolatioii,  had  exactly  the  same  object  in 
Tiew.  That  object  was  to  terminate  the  con- 
tert  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament,  by 
pvisg  to  the  Parliament  a  supreme  control 
•ver  the  exeeutive  administration.  The  states- 
■e&  of  the  BeTolution  effected  this  indirectly 
\j  ehanging  the  dynasty.  The  Roundheads  of 
1642,  being  unable  to  change  the  dynasty,  were 
coapeUed  to  take  a  direct  course  toward  fheir 

-*•  ♦  ! 

We  casnot,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands  j 
of  the  Opposition,  importing,  as  they  did,  a  ^ 
wnplete  and  formal  transfer  to  the  Parliament 
if  powers  which  had  always  belonged  to  the  ' 
orewn,  should  have  shocked  that  great  party, 
of  which   the  characterisucs  are  respect  for  ; 
eottstituted  authority  and  dre^  of  violent  in- 
Dovatioo.     That  party  had  recently  been  in  the  ■ 
hope  of  obtaining,  by  peaceable  means,    the  ' 
aseeodcDcy  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  that 
hope  had   been  blighted.      The  duplicity   of 
Chiuies  had  made  his  old  enemies  irreconcila- 
ble, had  driven  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  dis-  , 
affected  a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  were  in 
the  very  act  of  coming  over  to  his  side,  and  ' 
bs^i  so  emelly  mortifi^  his  best  ft-iends  that  | 
th^  had  for  a  time  stood  aloot  in  silent  shame  > 
lad  resentmetit.     Now,  however,  the  Constitu-  j 
donal   Royalists  were   forced   to  make  their  ; 
choice  between  two  dangers,  and  they  thought  ' 
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it  their  duty  rather  to  rally  rouad  a  prine* 
whose  past  conduct  they  condemned,  and  who^ 
word  inspired  them  with  little  confidence,  than 
to  suffer  the, regal  office  to  be  degraded,  and 
the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  entirely  remodelled. 
With  such  feelings,  many  men,  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  th« 
king. 

In  August,  1642,  the  sword  was  at  length 
drawn,  and  soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of  the 
kingdom,  two  hostile  factions  appeared  in  armi 
against  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  contending  parties  was  at  first  the  more 
formidable.  The  houses  commanded  London 
and  the  counties  round  London,  the  fleet,  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  most  of  the  large 
towns  and  sea-ports.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posoX  almost  all  the  military  stores  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  on 
gooda  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  on 
some  important  products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  fking  was  ill  provided  with  artillery  and 
nmmuuition.  The  taxes  which  he  laid  on  the 
rural  dintriots  occupied  by  his  troops  produced, 
it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which 
the  Parliament  drew  from  the  city  of  London 
alone.  He  relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  fbr  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents. 
Many  of  these  mortgaged  their  land,  pawned 
their  jewels,  and  broke  up  their  silver  chargers 
and  christening  bowls  in  order  to  assist  him. 
But  experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  volun- 
tary liberality  of  individuals,  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  is  a  poor  financial  re- 
source when  compared  with  severe  and  method- 
ical taxation,  which  presses  on  the  willing  an(| 
unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which, 
if  he  had  used  it  well,  would  have  mor^  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  stores  and  money, 
<and  which,  notwithstanding  his  mismanage- 
ment, gave  him,  during  some  months,  a  superi- 
ority in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Parliament. 
Both  armies,  it  is  true,  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was  great 
The  Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire- 
lings whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to 
enlist.  Hampden's  regiment  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden's  regiment 
was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of 
tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of  place.  The 
ro^ul  army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in 
great  part  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent, 
accustomed  to  consider  dishonour  as  more  ter- 
rible than  death,  accustomed  to  fencing,  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding,  and  to  manly 
and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well  called 
the  image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted 
on  their  favourite  horses,  and  commanding  littU 
bands,  composed  of  their  younger  brothers, 
grooms,  game-keepers,  and  huntsmen,  were, 
from  the  very  first  day  oh  which  they  took  the 
fieM,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit  ia 
a  skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obe> 
dience,  the  mechanical  precision  of  movement,. 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  regular  soldier^ 
tht^.se  gallant  volunteers  never  attained.  But 
they  were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as  undis- 
ciptined  as  themselves,  and  far  .less  active, 
athletic,  and  daring.     For  a  time,  thereforair 
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the  Cayalierfl  were  snocessftil  in  almost  eyery 
Acounter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  nnfortanate  in  the 
ehoice  of  a  general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  made  him  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 
He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent  with  credit, 
and;  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  mili- 
tary reputation  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief.  He  had  little  en- 
ergy and  no  originality.  The  methodical  tac- 
tics which  he  had  learned  in  the  war  of  the 
Palatinate  did  not  saye  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  surprised  and  baflled  by  such  a  captain 
as  Rupert,  who  could  claim  no  higher  fame  than 
that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the  chief  com- 
missions under  Essex  qualified  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  him.  For  this,  indeed,  the. 
houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  In  a  country 
which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  liying,  made  war  on  a  great  scale  by 
land,  generals  of  tried  skill  and  yalour  were  not 
to  be  found.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  trust  untried  men,  and  the 
preference  w/is  naturally  giyen  to  men  distin- 
guished either  by  their  etation,  or  by  the  abili- 
ties which  they  had  displayed  in  Parliament. 
In  scarcely  a  single  instance,  howeyer,  was  the 
ielection  fortunate.  Neither  the  grandees  nor 
the  orators  proved  good  soldiers.  The  Earl  of 
Stamford,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  England, 
was  routed  by  the  Royalists  .at  Stratton.  Na- 
thaniel Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  talents  for  civil  business,  disgraced 
himself  by  the  pusillanimous  surrender  of  Bris- 
tol. Indeed,  of  all  the  statesmen  who  at  this 
}ttncture  accepted  high  military  commands, 
Hampden  alone  appears  to  have  carried  into 
the  camp  the  capacity  and  strength  of  mind 
which  had  made  him  eminent  in  politics. 

IVhen  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advan- 
tage was  decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They 
were  victorious  both  in  the  western  and  in  the 
northern  counties.  They  had  wrested  Bristol, 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Par- 
liament. They  had  won  several  battles,  and 
had  not  sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignomi- 
nious defeat.  Among  the  Roundheads  adversity 
had  begun  to  produce  dissension  and  discontent. 
The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes 
by  plots,  and  sometimes  by  ribts.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the 
royal  army,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citi- 
.  sens  at  their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguislied  peers,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
at  Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford;  nor 
ean  it  be  doubted,  that,  if  the  operations  of  the 
Gavaliers  had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by 
a  sagacious  and  powerfiil  mind,  Charles  would 
soon  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall. 

But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment 
to  pass  away,  and  it  never  returned.  In  Au- 
gust, 1648,  he  sat  down  before  the  city  of  Glou- 
MSter.  That  city  was  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  garrison  with  a  determination 
iruch  as  had  not,  since  the  commencement  of 
Ihe  war,  been  shown  by  the  adherents  of  ^e 
Parliament  The  emulation  of  London  was  ex- 
•ited.  The  train-bands  of  the  city  volunteered 
10  march  wherever  their  services  might  be  re- 
*t«ired.    A  great  foree'waa  speedily  collected, 


and  began  to  move  westward.  The  sieg»  «f 
Gloucester  was  raised.  The  Royalists  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheartened:  th$ 
spirit  of  the  ParUamentary  pany  rerived;  and 
the  apostate  lords  who  had  lately  fled  from 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  baek  from  Ox- 
ford to  Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class  of  sjrmp- 
toms  began  to  appear  in  the  distempered  bodj 
politic.  There  had  been,  fi'om  the  first,  in  thie 
Parliamentary  par^,  some  men  whose  miads 
were  set  on  objects  from  which  the  majority- of 
that  party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
These  men  were,  Sn  religion.  Independents. 
They  conceived  that  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion had,  under  Christ,  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
things  spiritual ;  that  appeals  to  provincial  and 
national  synods  irete  scarcely  less  unscriptural 
than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches  or  to  the 
Vatican ;  and  that  popery,  prelacy,  and  Prea- 
byterianism  were  merely  three  forms  of  one 
great  apostasy.  In  politics  they  were,  to  uaa 
^o  phrase 'of  their  time.  Root  and  Branch  men, 
or  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  of  our  own  time. 
Radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a 
commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  En^sh 
polity.  At  first  they  had  been  inconsiderable 
both  in  numbers  and  in  weight ;  but,  before  tiie 
war  had  lasted  two  years,  they  became,  not, 
indeed,  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerhil  fao- 
tion  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  had  been  removed  by  death, 
and  others 'had  forfeited  the  public  confidence. 
Pym  had  been  borne,  with  princely  honours,  te 
a  grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden 
had  fallen,  as  became  him,  while^  vainly  en- 
deavouring^ by  his  heroic  examplii  to  inspire 
his  followers  with  courage  to  face  ti  e  fiery  ca- 
valry of  Rupert  Bedford  had  been  iintnie  to 
the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to  be 
lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had 
shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
military  operations.  At  such  a  coi^uncture  it 
was  that  the  Independent  party,  aident,  reso- 
lute, and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise  ita 
head  both  in  the  camp  aii4  in  dke  Parliament. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Bred  to  peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a  eommiswion 
in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  a  soldier,  than  he  discerned,  with  the 
keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience^  were  unable  to 
perceive.  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength 
of  the  Royalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  alone 
that  strength  could  be  overpowered.  He  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  army 
of  the  Parliament.  He  saw,  also,  that  there 
were  abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the* 
purpose;  materials  less  showy,  indeed,  but 
more  solid,  than  those  of  which  the  gallaift 
squadrons  of  the  king  were  composed.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were  not 
mere  mercenariee ;  for  reoruitii  of  decent  sta- 
tion and  grave  character,  fearing  Ood  and  seal- 
ous  for  publie  liberty.  With  such  men  he  filled  ' 
his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected  them 
to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  England,  he  administered  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  natui%  stimnlanto 
of  fearful  potency.  ' 

The  evenU  of  the  year  1644  ftiUy  proved  Um 
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nperi  jrltj  of  bis  abiBttes.  In  the  soutli,  where 
feeex  held  the  command,  the  Parliamentary 
fofroes  underwent  a  eneeession  of  ehameftil  die- 
aetera,  but  in  the  north  the  Tictory  of  Marston 
Moor  foUj  oompeneated  for  all  that  had  been  lost 
•isewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a  more  serious 
blow  to  the  Royalists  ^n  to  the  party  which 
h%d  hitherto  be«i  dominant  at  Westminster ;  for 
It  was  notorions  that  the  day,  disgracefully 
ha  by  tlie  Presbyteriansl  had  been  retrieved 
by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
labor  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  prodneed  the  Self-denying  Or- 
dmsttoe  and  the  new  model  of  the  army.  Un- 
der decorous  pretexts,  and  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
Isgk  poets  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
coodact  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  very  dilFer- 
ffit  hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but  of 
iBcan  understanding  and  irresolute  temper,  was 
the  nominal  lord-general  of  the  forces,  but  Crom- 
veil  was  tbeir  real  head. 

CromtweQ  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole 
vmj  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  had 
orgaaiied  his  own  regiment.  As  soon  as  this 
process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter 
utval  oonr&ge  equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm 
itroQger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  as 
ms  atterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  became 
t  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfhx  and  Crom- 
veQ  vere  men  of  a  dilTerent  breed  from  the 
w1£«rs  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  place  the 
fnt  great  enoounter  between  the  Royalists  and 
Ae  rtmodelled  army  of  the  houses.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Roundheads  was  complete  and  deci- 
Bve.  It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in 
rspid  fisccession.  In  a  few  mont&s  the  au- 
thoiitj  of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established 
over  the  nhole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the 
Scots,  lad  was  by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did 
BoC  Biiieft  exalt  their  national  character,  deli- 
vered op  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  erent  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful, 
fte  houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death,  had 
interdieted,  withm  the  sphere  of  their  author- 
itv,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  had  required 
aH  aeo  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instrument 
knoYii  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Corentat    When  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
*ork  of  innovation  and  revenge  was  pushed  on 
vi(h  gtin  greater  ardour.     The  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  kingdom  was  remodelled.     Most 
flf  the  old  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  bene- 
fiees.    Fines,  often  of  ruinous  amount,  were  laid 
OB  (be  Royalists,  already  i^ipoverished  by  large 
H^  furnished  to  the  king.     Many  estates  were 
eonfiscated.     Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found 
it  expe<fient  to  purchase,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
the  proteftion  of  eminent  members  of  the  vic- 
torious pirt^.     Large  domains  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapters, 
vere  seiMd,  and  either  granted  away  or  put  up 
to  auction.     In  consequence  of  these  spolia- 
tions, a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
■t  once  offered  for  sale.     As  money  was  scarce, 
M  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title  was  in- 
neare,  and   as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful 
Mddtrs  prevented  free  competition,  the  prices 
vere  often  merely  nominal.     Thus  many  old 
asd  honourable  ftunilies  (fisappeared  and  were 
heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new  men  rose  ra- 
pidly to  afimence. 


But,  while  the  houses  were  employing  their 
authority  thus,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  their 
hands.  It  had  been  obtain«9d  byoalHng  int« 
existence  a  power  which  could  not  be  oontrolled. 
In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve  months 
after  the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  wat 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  own  soldiers.  ■ 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  Bng* 
land  was,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
really  governed  by  the  sword.  Never  before 
that  time  or  since  that  time  was  the  civil  power 
in  our  country  subjected  to  military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the 
state  was  an  army  very  different  ftrom  any  thai 
has  since  been  seen  among  us.  At  present  tha 
pay  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  can 
seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of  English 
labourers  from  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost 
impassable  separates  him  ft'om  the  commis- 
sioned officer.  The  great  majority  of  thos« 
who  rise  high  in  the  service  rise  by  purchase. 
So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  England,  that  every  man  whe 
enlists  in  the  line  must  expect  to  pass  many 
years  in  exile,  and  some  years  in  climates  un- 
favourable to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  Eu- 
ropean race.  The  army  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  raised  for  home  service.  The  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  was  much  above  the  wagea 
earned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  he  distinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and 
courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high  com- 
mands. The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed 
of  persons  superior  in  station  and  education  te 
the  multitude.  These  persons,  sober,  moral, 
diligent,  and  accustomed  to  reflect,  had  been 
induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  pressure 
of.  want,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license,' 
not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by 
religious  and  political  zeal,  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  distinction  and  promotion.  The  boa.^ 
of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  theiJr 
solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  beea 
forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  lucre ;  that  they  were  no  jani- 
zaries, but  f^eebom  Englishmen,  who  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  and 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  which  they  had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury 
to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties 
which,  if  allowed  to  any  other  troops,  would 
have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline.  In 
general,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves 
into  political  clubs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass 
resolutions  on  high  questions  of  state,  wou\l 
soon  break  loose  from  all  control,  would  cease 
to  form  an  army,  and  would  become  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor  would  it  be 
safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment 
religious  meetings,  at  which  a  corporal  versed 
in  Scripture  should  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
less  gifted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding 
major.  But  such  was  the  intelligence,  the 
gravity,  and  the  self-command  of  the  warriors 
whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  tn-their  camp 
a  political  organization  and  a  reUgious  organi- 
zation could  exist  without  destroying  military 
organization.  The  same  men  who',  off  duty, 
were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field-preaohers, ' 
were  distinguished  by  stea^Uness,  by  the  spirir 
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9i  order,  and  by  inrompt  obedience  on  watoh, 
OB  drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible. 
The  stubborn  courage  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  was,  by  the  system  of  Cromwell,  at 
QQce  regolated  and  stimulated.  Other  leaders 
haTe  maintained  order  as  strict ;  other  Readers 
have  inspired  their  followers  with  a  zeal  as 
ardent ;  but  in  his  camp  alone  the  most  rigid 
^scipline  was  found  in  company  with  the 
fiercest  enthusiasm.  His  troops  moved  to  vic- 
tory with  the  precision  of  machines,  while  burn- 
ing with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders. 
From  the  time  when  the  army  was  remodelled 
to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded,  it  never 
found,  either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the 
Continent,  an  enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the 
Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties, sometimes  contending  against  threefold 
•dds,  not  only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but 
never  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces 
whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at 
length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a 
day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched  against 
the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with 
disdaiiiful  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  shout  of  stem  exultation  with  which  his 
English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and 
expressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Crom- 
woirs  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  be- 
held the  enemy;  and  the  banished  Cavaliers 
felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  when  they 
saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  outnum- 
lered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive 
before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of 
Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable 
by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army 
of  Cromwell  irom  other  armies  was  the  austere 
morality  and  the  fear  of  -God  which  pervaded 
all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
zealous  Royalists  that,  in  that  singular  camp, 
.no  oath  was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling 
was  seen,  and  that,  during  the  long  dominion 
of  tb«  soldiery,  the  property  of  the  peaceable 
dtizen  and  the  honour  of  woman  were  held 
sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed,  they 
were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
thQse  of  which  a  victorious  army  is  generally 
guilty.  ^0  servant-girl  complained  of  the 
rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ;  not  an  ounce 
of  plate  was  taken  from  j^e  shops  of  the  gold- 
smiths; but  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window 
on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted, 
produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement 
which  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
officers  to  quell.  One  of  Cromweirs  chief  dif- 
ficulties was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and  dra- 
fgf  ons  from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits 
of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  that  time,  were  not  savoury;  and  too 
l&any  of  our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of 
tfa6  hatred  with  which  those  stem  spirits  re- 
garded every  vestige  of  popery. 

To  keep  down  the  English  people  was  no  light 
task  even  for  that  army.  No  sooner  was  the  first 
pressure  of  military  tyranny  felt,  than  the  na- 
tion, unbroken  to  such  servitude,  began  to 
Mtuggle  fiercely.  Insurrections  broke  out^even 
Ib  those  oounties  which,  during  the  recent  war, , 


had  been  the  most  Bubmisdve  to  the  Farfiamefit^ 
Indeed,  the  Parliament  itself  abhorred  its  ol4i 
defenders  more  than  its  old  enemies,  and  was 
desirous  to  come  to  tenss  of  acoommodatioB 
with  Charles  at  the  expense  of  the  troops.  Ib 
Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  a  coalition  wa# 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  a  large  bodj 
/of  Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doctrines  of 
the  Independents  with  detestation.  At  length 
the  storm  burst'.  Th*ere  were  risings  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales.  The  fleet  in 
the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royid  colours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern 
coast.  A  great  Scottish  force  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  advanced  into  Lancashire.  It  might 
well  be  suspected  that  these  movements  were 
contemplated  with  secret  complacency  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so 
shaken  off.  While  Fairfax  suppressed  thc'ris- 
ings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Oliver 
routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and,  leayng  their 
castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
His  troops  were  few  when  compared  witli  the 
invaders;  but  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
counting  his  enemies.  The  Scottish  army  was 
utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in  the  Scottish 
government  followed.  An  administration,  hos- 
tile to  the  king,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
Cromwell,  more  than  ever  the  darling  of  hia 
soldiers,  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  allude,  and  which  was  not  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  began  to 
take  a  distinct  form.  The  austere  warriors 
who  ruled  the  nation  had,  during  some  months, 
meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  captive 
king.  IVhen  and  how  the  scheme  originated ; 
whether  it  spread  from  the  general  to  the  ranks, 
or  from  the  ranks  to  the  general ;  whether  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using  fanaticism  as  a 
tool,  or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  with 
headlong  impulse,  are  questions  which,  even  at 
this  day,  cannot  be  answered  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. It  seems,  however,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
bable that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  really 
forced  to  ibllow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  another  great  occasion  a  few  years  later,  he 
sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  incli- 
nations to  the  wishes  of  the  army;  for  the 
power  which  he  had  called  into  existence  was 
a  power  which  even  he  could  not  always  oou- 
trol ;  and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  commiBid« 
it  was  necessary  that %e  should  sometimes  obey. 
He  publicly  protested  that  he  was  no  mover  in 
the  matter ;  that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken 
without  his  privity;  that  he  could  m)t  advise 
the  Parliament  to  strike  the  blow,  hvx  that  he 
submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of  cir^ 
cumstances  which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the 
purposes  of  Proridence.  It  has  been  the  fash- 
ion to  consider  these  professions  as  instances  of 
the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly  imputed  to  him. 
But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypocrite 
will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool.  They 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  show  that  he  had  some 
purpose  to  serve  by  secretly  stimulating  the 
army  to  take  that  course  which  he  did  not  ven- 
ture openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never,  by  his  re- 
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■peotabl*  eneiu68,   fepraented   as  wantonly 
ereel   or    implacably  Tindictiy^,   would    have  ! 
taken  the  meet  important  etep  of  his  life  under 
the  inilaenoe  of  mere  maleTolenoe.     He  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when  he  consented 
to  shed  that  angnst  blood,  that  he  was  doing 
a  deed  which  was  inexpiable,  and  which  would 
move  the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Roy- 
aUsta,  but  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who   had 
stood  by  the  Parliament      Whatever  yisionB 
may  haTo  deluded  others,  he  was  assuredly 
,    drmung  neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique 
pattern,   nor  of  the  millennial  reign   of  the 
saints.     If  he  already  aspired  to  be  himself  the 
foondar  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was  plain  that 
Cbarlea  the  First  was  a  less  formidable  com- 
petitor than  Charles  the  Second  would  be.     At 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  loyalty  of  every  Cavalier  would  be  trans- 
ferred,  nnimpaired,    to  Charles    the  Second. 
Charles  the  First  was  a  captive;  Charles  the 
Second  would  be  at  liberty.     CharleR  the  First 
was  aa  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  slaying  him;    Charles  the   Second 
Tcold  excite  all  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
(fistreased  youth  and  innocence.     It  is  impos- 
dble  to  believe  that  considerations  so  obvious 
and  so  important  escaped  the  most  profound 
politician  of  that  age.    The  truth  is,  that  Crom- 
well had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  mediate  be- 
tveen  the  throne  and  the  Parliament,  and  to 
nagaBixe  the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of 
tlic  sword,   under  the  sanction  of   the   royal 
Aime.    In  this  design  he  persisted  till  he  was 
eoapeUed  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory  tem- 
per of  his  soldiers  and  by  the  incurable  dupli- 
cLtj  of  the  king.     A  party  in  the  camp  began 
to  daaionr  for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was 
for  treating  with   Agag.      Conspiracies  were 
fomed.    Threats  of  impeachment  were  loudly 
attend.    A  mutiny  broke  out,  which  all  the 
Tigoar  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly 
qsell;  and  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
eererity  and  kindness,  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
iag  order,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree    difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
sgaiBst  the  rage  of  warriors  who  regarded  the 
&llen  tyrant  as  their  foe  and  as  the  foe  of  their 
God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  more  evident 
than  ever  tiiat  the  king  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  vieea  of  Charles  had  grown  upon  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  vices  which  difficulties  and 
perplexitiea  generally  bring  out  in  the  strongest 
M^L  Cunning  is  tiie  natural  defence  of  the 
weak.  A  prince,  therelbre,  ivho  is  habitually 
a  deceiver  when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not 
likely  to  leam  frankness  in  the  midst  of  em- 
barnaaments  and  distresses.  Charles  was  not 
only  a  moat  unscrupulous,  but  a  most  unlucky 
dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to 
whom  so  many  iVauds  and  falsehoods  were 
hrou^t  home  by  undeniable  evidence.  He 
publicly  recognised  the  houses  at  Westminster 
as  a  l^;al  Parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
made  a  private  minute  in  council  declaring  the 
recognition  nulL  He  publicly  disclaimed  all 
thought  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his 
people :  he  privately  solicited  aid  from  France, 
from  Benmark,  and  ftrom  Lorraine.  He  pub- 
liely  denied  that  he  employed  papists :  at  the 
tarn)  time,  he  rri^^te^  *^^^  ^  ^  generals 


directions  to  employ  everv  papist  that  would 
serve.  He  publicly  took  the  sacrament  at  Ox- 
ford as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would  even  con- 
nive at  popery :  he  privately  assured  his  wifll 
that  he  intended  to  tolerate  popery  in  England, 
and  he  authorized  Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise 
that  popery  should  be  established  in  Ireland. 
Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  at  hit 
agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  fai  the 
royal  handwriting,  reprimands  intended  to  be 
read  by  others,  and  eulogies  which  were  to  be 
seen  only  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, had  insincerity  now  tainted  the  king's^ 
whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends 
could  not  refrain  from  complaining  to  each 
other,  with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his 
crooked  politics.  His  defeats,  they  said,  gave  . 
them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since  be  had 
been  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the  vic- 
torious party  which  had  not  been  the  object  both 
of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machinations ;  but 
never  was  he  more  unfortunate  than  when  he 
attempted  at  once  to  cajole  and  to  undermine 
Cromwell,  a  man  not  easily  to  be  either  cajoled 
or  undermined. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would 
p)it  to  hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the 
attachment  of  his  army,  his  own  greatness,  nay, 
his  own  life,  in  an  attempt,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince  whom 
no  engagement  could  bind.  With  many  strug- 
gles and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without 
many  prayers,  the  decision  was  made.  Charles 
was  left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints  re- 
solved that,  in  defiance  of  the  old  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  the  king  should  expiate  his  crimes 
with  his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a  death 
like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second.  But  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason.  Those  whe 
had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight  stab- 
bers.  What  thoy  did  they  did  in  order  that  it 
might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  it  might  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. They  enjoyed  keenly  the  very  scandal 
which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient  Constitu- 
tion and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were 
directly  opposed  to  regicide,  made  regici'de 
seem  strangely  fascinating  to  a  party  bent  on 
effecting  a  complete  political  and  social  revolu- 
tion. In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in 
pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  this  necessity  was  rather  agree- 
able than  painful  to  them.  The  Commons 
passed  a  vote  tending  to  accommodation  with 
the  king.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  majority 
by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  Their  house  was  instantly  dosed.  No 
court,  known  to  the  law,  would  take  ofi  Itself 
the  office  of  judging  the  fountain  of  justice.  A 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  created.  That  tri- 
bunal pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a  traitor, 
a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  and  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  shoulders  before  thousands 
of  spectators,  in  firont  of  the  banqueting-hall  <rf 
his  own  palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  thosf 
pcUtical  and  religious  zealots,  to  whom  thia 
dr  ed  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  committed,  not  only 
a  crime,  but  an  error.     They  had  given  to  ft 
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»rince,  hitherto  Imown  to  his  people  chiefly  bj 
lis  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  on  a 
great  theatre,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations  and 
all  ages,  some  qualities  which  irresistibly  ci^ll 
forth  the  admiration  and  love  of  mankind,  the 
high  spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  patience 
and  meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian;  nay, 
they  had  so  contrived  their  revenge,  that  the 
very  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  liberties  of  England,  now  seemed 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  those  very  liber- 
ties.    No  demagogue  ever  produced  such  an 

•>  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  captive 
king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  all  his 
regal  dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  daunt- 
less courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
his  oppressed  people,  manfully  refused  to  plead 
*  before  a  court  unknown  to  Uie  law,  appealed 
from  military  violence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  House  of 
Commons  hsid  been  purged  of  its  most  respect- 
able members,  and  Uie  House  of  Lords  deprived 
ef  its  legislative  functions,  and  told  his  weeping 
hearers  that  he  was  defending  not  only  his  own 
cause,  but  theirs.  His  long  misgovernment, 
kis  innumerable  perfidies,  were  forgotten.  His 
memory  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  subjects  associated  with  those  free  insti- 
tutions which  he  had,  during  many  years,  la- 
boured to  destroy ;  for  those  free  .institutions 
had  perished  with  him,  and,  amid  the  mournful 
silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms,  had 
been  defended  by  his  voice  alone.  From  that 
day  began  a  reaction  in  favour  of  monarchy 
and  of  3ie  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which  never 
ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in 
all  its  old  dignity. 

"*  At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king 
seemed  to  have  derived  new  energy  from  that 
sacrament  of  blood  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  closely  together,  and  separated  them- 
selves for  ever  from  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  England  was  declared  a  com- 
monwealth. The  House  of  Commons,  reduced 
to  a  small  number  of  members,  was  nominally 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  fact,  the 
army  and  its  great  chief  governed  every  thing. 
Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had  kept  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  had  broken  with 
almost  every  other  class  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses 
he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  had  appeared  arrayed  against 
each  other,  were  combined  against  him ;  all  the 
Cavaliers,  the  great  majority  of  the  Round- 
heads, the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Yet  such  was  his  genius 
and  resolution  that  he  w^s  able  to  overpower 
and  crush  every  thing  that  crossed  his  path,  to 
make  himself  more  absolute  master  of  his  coun- 
try than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  been, 
and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and  re- 
spected than  she  had  been  during  many  gene- 
rations under  the  rule  of  her  legitimate  kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle ;  but 
the  two  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  go- 
verned by  the  Stuarts  were  hostile  to  the  new 
republic-  The  Independent  party  was  equally 
odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
U\  Hie  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both  these 
foontries    lately  in  rebellion  against  Charles 
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Charles  the  Second, 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigoar  «Jid 
ability  of  Cromwell.  In  a  few  months  he  sub- 
jugated Ireland  as  Ireland  had  never  been  sub- 
jugated during  the  live  centuries  of  slaughtet 
wUch  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  first 
Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
that  opnflict  of  races  and  religions  which  had 
so  lohg  distracted  the  island,  by  making  the 
English  and  Protestant  population  decidedlj 
predominant  For  this  end  he  gave  the  rein 
to  the 'fierce  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  waged 
war  resembling  that  which  Israel  waged  on  the 
Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the  ed|^ 
of  the  sword,  so  that  great  cities  were  left  with- 
out inhabitants,  drove  many  thousands  to  th« 
Continent,  shipped  off  many  thousands  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  of  the  Calvinistio  faith. 
Strange  to  jsay,  under  that  iron  rule,  the  con- 
quered country  began  to  wear  an  outward  face 
of  prosperity.  Districts  which  had  recently 
been  as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  set- 
tlers of  Connecticut  were  contending  with  the 
red  men,  were  in  a  few  years  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  New  build- 
ings, roads,  and  plantations  were  everywhere 
seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast ;  and  soon 
the  English  land-owners  began  to  complain  that 
they  were  met  in  every  market  by  the  products 
of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting  laws. 

From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  was 
now  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality, 
lord  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, turned  to  Scotland.  The  young  king 
was  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Cove- 
nant ;  and,  in  return  for  these  concessions,  the 
austere  Puritans  who  bore  sway  at  Edinburgh 
had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under  their  inspec- 
tion and  control,  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
court  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  Holyrood. 
This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration.  In 
two  great  battles  Cromwell  annihilated  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Scotland.  Charles  fled  for  his 
life,  and,  with  extreme  difilculty,  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  tlie  first  time,  to  pro- 
found submission.  Of  that  independence,  so 
manfully  defended  against  the  mightiest  and 
ablest  of  the  Plantagenets,  no  vestige  was  left. 
The  English  Parliament  made  laws  for  Soot- 
land.  The  English  judges  held  assises  in  Scot- 
land. Even  that  stubborn  Church,  which  has 
held  its  own  against  so  many  governments, 
scarce  dared  to  utter  an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  harmony  between  the  warriors  who 
subjugated  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  poU^ 
ticianswho  sat  at  Westminster ;  but  the  alliance 
which  had  been  cemented  by  danger  was  dis- 
solved by  victory.  The  Parliament  forgot  that 
it  was'  but  the  creature  of  the  army.  The  army 
was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  few 
members  who  made  up  what  was  eoptemptn- 
ously  called  the  Bump  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  more  claim  than  the  military  chiefii 
to  be  esteemed  the  representatives  of  the  na« 
tion.  The  dispute  was  soon  brought  to  a  deci 
sive  issue.     Cromwell  filled  the  house  miik 
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duir,  the  mte*  \ 


•B  pvHed  out  of  his 
» taken  from  the  table,  the  room 
9nd  the  door  locked.  The  nation, 
which  lored  Beith«r  of  the  contending  parties, 
•wt  whieh  was  foroed,  in  it*  own  despite,  to 
respect  the  capacitj  and  resolution  of  the  ge- 
strsl,  looked  on  wi^  patlenee,  if  not  with  com- 
•heoicj. 

Xing,  Lords,  and  Conunons  had  now,  in  tnm, 
ken  Tanqoiaked  and  destroyed,  and  Cromwell 
«cmed  to  be  left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of 
ill  three.      Tet  w«re  certain  limitations  still 
hsposed  on  hina  by  the  very  army  to  whioh  he 
•wed  his  imoaense    authority.    That  singular 
bodly  of  men  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
•f  nalooB  Repnblic&na.     In  the  act  of  enslaTing 
Ikir  country,    they  had  deceived  themseWes 
faito  the  belief  that  they  were  emancipating  her. 
The  book  whioh  they  most  Tenerated  fVimished 
them  with  a  precedent  which  was  frequently  in 
tbir  mouths.      It  was  true  that  the  ignorant 
■id  ungrateful    nation  murmured  agamst  its 
deliverers :  evem  so  had  another  chosen  nation 
Bimured  against  the  leader  who  brought  it, 
by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the  house  of 
bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
My.    Yet  had  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren 
in  spite  of  thenuieWee ;  nor  had  he  shrunk  from 
asking  terrible   examples  of  those  who  con- 
temned the  prolFered  .freedom,  and  pined  for 
the  flesh-pots,  the  task-masters,  and  the  idola^ 
tries  of  Egypt.      The  object  of  the  warlike  saints 
sho  surrounded  Cromwell'  was  the  settlement 
ef  a  free  and  pious  commonwealth.     For  that 
end  they  were  ready  to  employ,  without  scruple, 
lay  means,  hoyre^er  yiolent  and  lawless.     It 
«m  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  by 
thar  ud  a  naonarchy  absolute  in  effect ;  but  it 
WW  fiobable  that  Uieir  aid  would  be  at  once 
withdrawn  flrom  a  ruler  who,  cYea  under  strict 
coQsdtatioaal  restraints,  should  yenture  to  as- 
sume the  regal  name  and  dignity. 

He  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  dif- 
ftrent  He  was  not  what  he  had  been;  nor 
would  it  be  just  to  consider  the  change  which 
his  ficwB  had  undergone  as  the  effect  merely  of 
selfish  ambiUon.  When  he  came  up  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  brought  with  him  from  his  rural 
retreat  little  knowledge  of  books,  no  experience 
ef  great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by  the  long 
trraany  of  the  goyemment  and  of  the  hierarchy. 
He  had,  during  the  thirteen  years  whieh  fbl- 
lowed.  gone  through  a  political  education  of  no 
eammon  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief  actor  in  a 
saeeeasion  of  reyolutions.  He  had  been  long 
the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
had  conup^nded  armies,  won  battles,  negotiated 
tieaties^  subdued,  pacified,  and  regulat^  king- 
doms. It  would  haye  been  strange  indeed  if 
hia  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as  in  the 
days  when  his  mmd  was  principally  occupied 
by  his  fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the 
graatcot  eyeats  which  diyersified  the  course  of 
his  life  were  a  cattle  fair,  or  a  prayer-meeting 
at  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some  schemes  of 
inuoyation  for  whieh  he  had  oaee  been  sealous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  tkwnselyes,  were  op- 
posed to  Uie  general  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
that,  if  he  perseyered  in  those  schemes,  he  had 
oetUng  before  him  but  constant  troubles,  which 
must  be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
sword.  He  therefore'  wished  to  restore,  in  all 
essentials,  that  aneieLt  Constitatioii  which  the 


minority  of  the  people  had  always  lorei,  aitf 
for  which  they  now  pined.  The  course  afte^* 
ward  taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to  CromwelL 
The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  separated  tlit 
great  regicide  foreyer  firom  the  house  of  Stuart 
What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount  the 
ancient  English  throne,  and  reini  according  te 
the  ancient  English  polity.  If  he  could  effect 
this,  he  might  hope  that  the  wounds  of  the  lace- 
rated state  would  heal  fast.  Qreat  numbers  of 
honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally  round 
him.  Those  Royalists  whose  attachment  was 
rather  to  institutions  than  to  personH,  to  the 
kingly  office  than  to  King  Charles  the  First  or 
King  Charles  the  Second,  would  soon  kiss  the 
hand  of  King  Oliyer.  The  peers,  who  now  re- 
mained sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  would, 
when  summoned  to  their  house  by  the  writ  of 
a  king  in  possession,  gladly  resume  their  ancient 
functions.  Northumberland  and  Bedford,  Man- 
chester and  Pembroke,  would  be  proud  to  bear 
the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  sceptre  and  the 
glpbe,  before  the  restorer  of  ariatocrncy.  A 
sentiment  of  loyftlty  would  gradually  bind  the 
people  to  the  new  dynnsty ;  and,  on  the  decease 
of  the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  the  roynl  dignity 
might  descend  with  general  acquiescence  to  his 
posterity. 

The  ablest  Royalists  were  of  opinion  that 
these  yiews  were  correct,  and  that,  if  Cromwell 
had  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own  judgment, 
the  exiled  line  would  never  haye  been  restored. 
But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend. 
The  name  or  king  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  them  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  see  the 
admininistration  in  the  hands  of  any  single  pei^ 
son.  The  great  migority,  howeyer,  were  dis* 
posed  to  support  their  general,  as  electiye  first 
magistrate  of  a  commonwealth,  against  all  fao« 
tions  which  might  resist  his  authority;  but  they 
would  not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the 
regal  title,  or  that  the  dignity,  which  was  the 
just  reward  of  his  personal  merit,  should  bs 
declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  giye  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  ConstitutioB  of  the  old 
monarchy  as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his 
eleyation  to  power  might  not  seem  to  be  hit 
own  mere  act,  he  convoked  a  council,  composed 
partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he  could 
depend,  and  partly  of  persons  whose  opposition 
he  mig^t  safely  defy.  This  assembly,  whieh  he 
called  a  Parliament,  and  which  the  populace 
nicknamed,  from  ono  of  the  most  oonspieuous 
members,  6areboues*s  Parliament,  after  expos- 
ing itself  during  a  short  tftne  to  the  public  6on 
tempt,  surrendered  back  to  the  general  the 
}>owers  which  it  had  received  from  him^  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  ftrame  a  plan  of  govern^ 
ment. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  old  English  Constitution; 
but,  in  a  few  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  to  restore  almost  every  pert 
of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and 
forms.  The  title  of  king  was  not  revived,  but 
the  kingly  prerogatiyes  were  intrusted,  to  a  lord 
high  protector.  The  sovereign  was  called,  not 
His  Migesty,  but  His  Highness.  He  was  not 
crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminsti^r  Abbey, 
but  was  solemnly  enthroned,  girt  with  a  sword 
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lU  state,  olod  in  a  robe  of  purple,  and  presented 
with  a  rich  Bible,  in  Westminster  Hall.  His 
offiee  was  not  declared  hereditary,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  name  his  successor,  and  none  could 
doubt  that  he  would  name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  new  polity.  In  constituting  this  body, 
the  Protector  showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public 
spirit  which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  representa- 
tive system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
tiiey  afterward  became,  had  already  been  re- 
marked by  far-sighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed 
that  system  on  the  same  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  at- 
tempted to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was  at 
length  reformed  in  our  own  times,  ^mall  bo- 
roughs were  disfranchisea  even  more  unsparingly 
than  in  1832,  and  the  number  of  county  mem- 
bers was  greatly  increased.  Very  few  unrepre- 
sented towns  had  yet  grown  into  importance. 
Of  those  towns  the  most  considerable  were  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives 
Were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  mi^de 
to.  the  number  of  the  members  for  the  capital. 
The  elective  franchise  was  placed  on  such  a 
footing,  that  every  man  of  substance,  whether 
possessed  of  ft«ehold  estates  in  land  or  hot,  had 
a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A 
few  Scotchmen,  and  a  few  of  the  English  colo- 
aiflts  settled  in  Ireland,  were  summoned  to  the 
assembly  which  was  to  legislate,  at  Westminster, 
for  every  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy 
task.  Democracy  does  not  require  the  support 
of  prescription.  Monarchy  has  often  stood 
without  that  support.  But  a  patrician  order  is 
the  "^ork  of  time.  Oliver  found  already  exist- 
ing a  nobility,  opulent,  highly  considered,  and 
as  popular  with  the  commonalty  as  any  nobility 
has  ever  been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England, 
oommanded  the  peers  to  meet  him  in  Parlia- 
ment according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  realm, 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  obeyed 
Ihe  call.  This  he  could  not^do ;  and  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of  illus- 
trious families  seats  in  his  new  senate.  They 
eonceived  that  they  could  not  accept  a  nomina- 
tion to  an  upstart  assembly  without  renouncing 
their  birthright  and  betraying  their  order. 
The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  the  Upper  House  with  new  men, 
who,  during  the  late  stirring  times,  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous.  This  was  the  least 
happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry  with  him 
for  instituting  a  privileged  class.  The  multi- 
tude, which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for  the 
great  historical  names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in  which' 
lucky  draymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to 
which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and 
from  which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who 
were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 

How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  constituted, 
however,  was  practically  of  little  moment;  for 
he  possessed  the  means  of  conducting  the  ad- 
ministration without  their  support,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to 
mbstitute  the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that  of 
the  sword  •  but  he  soon  found  that,  hated  as  he 
mm  b«>th  by  Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  he 


could  be  safe  only  by  being  absointe.  The  ffMt 
House  of  Commons  which  the  people  eieeted  bjr 
his  command  questioned  his  authority,  andwafl 
dissolved  without  having  passed  a  single  aeC 
His  second  House  of  Commons,  tliough  it  i-e- 
cognised  him  as  Protector,  and  would  gladljr 
have  made  him  king,  obstinately  refused  to  a4>- 
knowledge  his  new  lords.  He  had  no  course 
left  but  tp  dissolve  the  Parliament.  "God,** 
he  exclaimed,  at  parting,  **  be  judge  between 
you  and  me  !*' 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  admi- 
nistration in  nowise  relaxed  by  these  dissen- 
sions. Those  soldiers  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  him 
when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as 
any  English  king  has  ever  attempted.  Tbe 
government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  re- 
public, was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated 
only  by  the  wisdom,  the  sober-mindedness,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The  country 
was  divided  into  military  distHcts ;  those  dis- 
tricts were  placed  under  the  command  of  mijor 
generals.  Every  insurrectionary  movem ent  was 
promptly  put  down  and  punished.  The  fear 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  so  strong, 
steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit 
both  of  Cavaliers  and  Levellers.  The  loyal 
gentry  declared  that  they  were  still  as  ready 
as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old  goTem- 
ment  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the 
slightest  hope  of  success;  Imt  to  rush  at  the 
head  of  their  serving-men  and  tenants  on  the 
pikes  of  brigades  victorfous  in  a  hundred  bat- 
tles and  sieges  would  be  a  frantic  w&st^  of  in- 
nocent and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royaliata 
and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resist* 
ance,  began  to  revolve  dark  schemes  of  assas- 
sination; but  the  Protector's  intelligence  was 
good:  his  vigilance  was  unremitting;  and, 
whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of  his 
trusty  body-guards  encompassed  him  thick  on 
every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapa- 
cious prince,  the  nation  might  have  found 
courage  in  despair,  and  might  havfe  made  a 
convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military 
domination ;  but  the  grievances  which  the  coun- 
try suffered,  though  such  as  excited  serious 
discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as  impel 
great  masses  of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families 
against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though 
heavier  than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts^ 
was  not  heavy  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  states  and  with  the  resources  of 
England.  Property  was  secure.  Even  the 
Cavalier,  who  refrained  from  giving  disturb- 
ance to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The 
laws  were  violated  only  in  cases  where  the 
safety  of  the  Protector's  person  and  govem- 
meiit  were  concerned.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered^between  man  and  man  with  an  exaotneat 
and  purity  not  before,  known.  Under  no  Eng- 
lish government  since  the  Reformation  had 
there  been  so  little  religious  persecution.  The 
unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  were 
held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian charity;  but  the  clergy  of  the  fallen  An- 
glican Church  were  suffei'ed  to  celebrate  their 
worship  on  condition  thai  they  would  abst«bi 
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lh»  preaemng  abont  ooHtios.  Btmi  the  Jefws, 
whooc  public  worahip  had,  ever  ainoe  the  thir- 
teenth century,  been  interdieted,  were,  in  epite 
ef  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous  traders  and 
fhnatieel  theologians,  permitted  to  buiM  a  syna- 
gogne  in  London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  poliej  at  the  same 
iSmt  exterted  the  nngraeious  approbation  of 
Ihoee  vho  most  detested  him.  The  Caraliers 
•swld  scaroelj  reft-ain  from  wishing  that  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  ftase  the  fame  of  the 
aation  had  been  a  legitimate  king;  and  the 
Bepublieans  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant 
soffered  none  but  himself  to  wrong  his  country, 
wtd  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he 
had  at  least  given  her  glory  in  exchange.  After 
half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been 
•f  searcely  more  weight  in  European  polities 
than  Venice  or  Baxony,  she  at  once  became  the 
■est  formidable  power  in  the  world,  dictated 
toms  of  peace  to  the  United  Prorinces,  avenged 
die  common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the 
firstes  of  Barbary,  Tanquished  Ae  Spaniards 
by  land  and  sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West 
India  islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast 
a  fortress  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for 
tiie  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the 
seeaa.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
iaterest.  All  the  Reformed  churches  scattered 
fver  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged 
Cromwell  as  their  guardian.  The  Huguenots 
6f  Laaguedoo — ^the  shepherds  who,  in  the  ham- 
lets of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism 
efalsr  than  that  of  Augsburg,  werp  secured  from 
sjppreasion  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great 
Bime.  The  pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach 
kmaaity  and  moderation  to  popish  princes ; 
for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had 
declared  that,  unless  favour  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  Qod,  the  English  guns  should  be 
head  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  which  Cromwell  had,  for  his 
•wn  nke  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  rea- 
son to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war  in  Eu- 
rope. In  such  a  war  he  tnust  have  been  the 
Mptainof  the  'Protestant  armies.  The  heart 
ef  England  would  have  been  with  him.  His 
wtories  would  have  been  hailed  with  a  unani- 
men  enthusiasm  unknown  in  the  country  since 
the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would  have  effaced 
the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his 
ipleodid  fame.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable  mili- 
tsry  talents  except  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Ike  BritiBh  Isles. 

While  he  lived,  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object 
of  singled  aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to 
kis  subjects.  Few,  mdeed,  loved  his  govem- 
ment;  but  those  who  hated  it  most  hated  it 
less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse 
government,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  over- 
thrown in  spite  of  all  its  strength.  Had  it 
been  a  weaker  government,  it  would  certainly 
hsve  been  overthrown  in  spite*of  all  its  merits. 
But  it  had  moderation  enough  to  abstain  from 
those  oppressions  which  drive  men  mad ;  and  it 
had  a  force  and  energy  whidi  none  but  men  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  apparently 
vith  little  reason,  that  Oliv^  died  at  a  time 
fortunate  for  his  renown,  and  that,  if  his  life  had 
keen  pr3longed,  it  would  probably  hare  closed 


amid  disgraces  and  disastars.  It  is  certain  thai 
he  was,  to  the  last,  honoured  by  his  soldiers^ 
obeyed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers; 
that  he  was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigni 
of  England  with  funeral  pomp  such  as  Londoa 
had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king 
had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months  the  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  ba 
firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  state.  In 
truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  piuoh 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  his  father. 
The  young  man  had  made  no  enemy.  Hii 
hands  were  unstained  by  civil  blood.  The  Ca- 
valiers themselves  allowed  him  to  be  an  honesty 
good-natured  gentleman.  The  Presbyteriaa 
party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  late  Protector, 
but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Pro- 
tector with  favour.  That  party  had  always 
been  desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of  tha 
realm  restored  with  some  clearer  definitions 
and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty, 
but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  family.  Richard  Was  th4  very 
man  for  politicians  of  this  description.  His 
humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the 
mediocrity  of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons 
wiser  than  himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to 
be  the  head  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable  thai  ho 
would,  under  the  direction  of  able  advisers^ 
effect  what  his  father  had  attempted  in  vain. 
A  Parliament  was  called,  and  the  writs  wera 
directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  bo- 
roughs which  had  recently  been  disfranchised 
regained  their  lost  privilege;  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased  to  return  members ; 
and  the  county  of  York  was  again  limited  to 
two  knights.  It  may  seem  strange  to  a  generic 
tion  which  has  been  excited  almost  to  madness 
by  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  that 
great  shires  and  towns  should  have  submitted 
with  patience,  and  even  with  complacency,  to 
this  change;  but  though  reflecting  men  could, 
even  in  that  age,  discern  the  vices  of  the  old 
representative  system,  and  foresee  that  thosa 
vices  would,  sooner  or  later,  produce  serious 
practical  evil,  the  practical  evil  had  not  yet 
been  much  felt.  Oliver's  representative  sys- 
tem, on  the  other  hand,  though  constructed  on 
the  soundest  principles,  was  not  popular.  Both 
the  events  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  effects 
which  it  had  produced,  prejudiced  men  against 
it.  It  had  sprung  from  military  violence.  It 
had  been  fruitfril  of  nothing  but  disputes.  The 
whole  natioii  was  siok  of  government  by  the 
sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law. 
The  restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies 
and  abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  sword,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a  strong  op« 
position,  consisting  partly  of  avowed  Republi- 
cans and  partly  of  concealed  Royalists ;  but  a 
large  and  steady  majority  appeared  to  be  fn^ 
vourable  to  the  plan  of  leviving  the  old  civU 
Constitution  under  a  new  dynaHcy.  Richard 
was  solemnly  recognised  as  first  magistrata- 
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,  Xhe  CommoiiB  not  only  ^nsented  to  ti»aB«et 
businesB  wiili  OllTer's  lords ;  bat  passed  a  vote 
acknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles,  who 
had  in  the  late  troubles  taken  the  side  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  any  new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen  by  whose  adyiee 
Richard  acted  had  been  successAil.  Almost  all 
the  parts  of  the  government  were  now  consti- 
tuted as  they  had  been  constituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Protector 
and  the  Parliament  been  suifered  to  proceed  un- 
disturbed, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order 
of  things  similar  to  that  which  was  afterward  es- 
tablished under  the  house  of  Hanover  would  have 
been  established  under  the  house  of  Cromwell. 
But  there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more  than 
sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament 
together.  Over  the  soldiers  Richard  had  no 
authority  except  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  great  name  which  he  had  inherited.  He 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had  never 
even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits 
were  pacific.  Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings on  religious  subjects  approved  by  the  mili- 
tajy  saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man,  he 
evinced  by  proofs  more  satisfactory  than  deep 
groans  or  l(mg  sermons,  by  humility  and  sua- 
vity when  he  was  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
ness, by  cheerM  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs 
and  misfortunes ;  but  the  cant  then  common  in 
every  guard-room  gave  him  a  disgust  which  he 
had  not  always  the  prudence  to  conceal.  The 
officers  who  had  the  principal  influence  among 
the  troops  stationed  near  London  were  not  his 
friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by 
valour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  but  destitute 
of  the  wisdom  and  civil  courage  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  their  deceased  leader.  Some  of 
them  were  honest,  but  fanatical  Independents 
and  Republicans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was 
the  representative.  Others  were  impatient  to 
be  what  Oliver  had  been.  His  rapid  elevation, 
his  prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration  in 
the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequiee  in  the 
Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imagination.  They 
were  as  well  bom  as  he,  and  as^well  educated: 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not 
as  worthy  to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued  the  ob- 
jects of  their  wild  ambition,  not,  like  him,  with 
patience,  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determina- 
tion, but  with  restlessness  and  irresolution 
characteristic  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among 
these  feeble  copies  of  a  great  original  Ihe  most 
conspicuous  was  Lambert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  the 
officers  began  to  conspire  against  their  new 
master.  The  good  understanding  which  ex- 
isted between  lum  and  his  Parliament  hastened 
the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.  Both  the  religious  and  the 
professional  feebngs  of  the  army  were  deeply 
wounded.  It  seemed  that  the  Independents 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
that  the  men  of  the  sword  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was  formed 
between  the  military  malecontents  and  the  Re- 

f»ublican  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
t  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Richard  could 
have  triumphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if  he 
had  inherited  his  father's  clear  judgment  and 
kroo  courage     It  is  certain  that  simplicity  and 


me^^meis  Uke  his  wcm  not  tka  qualities  wUck 
the  conjunctare  required.  He  fell  ingloriouslyy 
and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  used  by  th« 
army  as  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  Parliament,  and  was  then  cuii!- 
temptuously  thrown  aside.  The  officers  gra^ 
fied  their  RepuhUean  allies  by  declaring  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  had  been  illegal» 
and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  resume  itfl 
functions.  The  old  speaker  and  a  quorum  of 
the  old  members  oane  together,  and  were  pro^ 
claimed,  amid  the  scarcely  stifled  derision  and 
execration  of  the  whole,  nation,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  It  was  at  the  same  tinM 
expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  no  first 
magistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  revived* 
revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  armju 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  exists 
ence  to  the  pleasure  of  tihe  soldiers,  and  began 
to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  closed  by  military 
violence,  anH  a  provisional  government,  named 
by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction  of  affaira. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and  th« 
strong  apprehension  of  still  greater  evils  clo6« 
at  hand,  had  at  length  produced  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Cavaliers  and  the  PreibyteriaoSb 
Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been  disposed 
to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the  doalh  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  that  the  whole  party 
became  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  royid 
house.  There'  was  no  longer  any^  reasonable 
hope  that  the  old  Constitution  could  be  re-es- 
tablished under  a  new  dynasty.  One  choioa 
only  was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  The 
banished,  family  had  committed  great  faults, 
but  it  had  dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and  had 
undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  a 
salutary  training  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
It  was  probable  that  Charles  the  Second  would 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First. 
But,  be  this  as  it  might,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  were  such  that,  in  order 
to  avert  them,  some  opinions  might  well  ba 
compromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  in- 
curred. It  seemed  but  too  likely  that  England 
would  fall  under  the  most  odious  and  degrading 
of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  a  government 
uniting  all  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  evila 
of  anarchy.  Any  thing  was  preferable  to  the 
yoke  of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  in^ori- 
ous  tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  deys  of 
Barbery,  by  military  revolutions  recurring  at 
short  intervals.  Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be 
the  first  of  these  rulers ;  but  within  a  year  Lan^ 
bert  might  give  place  to  Desborough,  and  Dea- 
borough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as  the  truncheon, 
was  transferred  from  one  feeble  hand  to  anr- 
other,  the  nation  would  be  pillaged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  a  firesh  donative  on  th« 
troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  obstinately  stood 
aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  lost; 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by  the  com« 
bined  exertions  of  Presbyterians  and  Boyalists^ 
it  could  be  saved ;  for  the  dread  of  that  inviiv* 
cible  army  was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island;  and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred 
disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  pan  effeet 
against  discipline,  were  even  more  completelj^ 
cowed  than  the  Roundheads. 
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WdU  tbe  9ri£ef8  remained  uHed,  aU  the 
plots  end  rieingB  of  Uie  meUoonCenta  were  inef- 
fectual. But  a  few  dajB  after  the  leeond  expnl- 
■ion  of  the  Ramp  came  tidings  whieh  gladdened 
the  hearts  ef  all  who  were  attached  either  to 
Bonarehy  or  to  Uber^.      That  mightj  linroe 
whidi  had,  during  many  years,  acted  as  ene 
wan,  and  which,  while  so  acting,  had  been 
ibond  irresiBtible,  was  at  length  divided  against 
itself.     The  army  of  Scotland  had  done  good 
aerrice  to  the  Commonwealih»  and  was  in  the 
fairest  state  of  eficien^.     It  had  borne  no 
part  in  the  late  revolutions,  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  reaembling   the  indignation 
which  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  Danube 
sad  the  Euphrates  felt  when  they  learned  that 
the  empire  had  been  put  np  to  sale  by  the  pne* 
torisa  guards.     It  was  intolerable  that  certain 
regiments  shopld,  merely  becanse  they  happen- 
ed to  be  quartered  near  Westminster,  take  on 
themaelTes  to  make  and  unmake  seyeral  govern- 
ments in  the  course  of  half  a  year.     If  it  were 
fit  that  the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the 
•oldiersy  those  soldiers  who  upheld  the  English 
aaccodency  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as 
wall  entitled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garrisoned 
tke  Tower  of  London.     There  appears  to  have 
bean  less  fanaticism  among  the  troops  stationed 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ; 
and  their  general,  George  Monk,  was  hims^f 
Ote  Tciy  apposite  of  a  xealot.    He  had,  at  the 
aonunencement  of  the  civil  war,  borne  arms  for 
the  kinf^  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Ronnd- 
htfuis,  had  then  accepted  a  commission  tnm  the 
Parliament,  and,  wiUi  very  slender  pretensions 
to  8iint<ihip,  bad  raised  himself  to  high  com- 
naiida  by  hia  courage  and  professional  skill. 
He  liad  been  a  useful  servant  to  both  the  Pro- 
toeUrs,  had  quietly  acquiesced  when  the  offi- 
oen  at  Westminster  pulled  down  Richard  and 
restored  the  Long  Parliament,  and  would  |>er- 
hMf»  haie  aoqiuesced  as  quietly  in  the  second 
ezpalsion  of  ih»  Long  Parliament,  if  the  pro- 
Tiaonal  government  had  abstained  from  giring 
him  cause  of  offence  and  apprehension ;  for  his 
nsture  was  cautious  and  somewhat  sluggish; 
Bor  was  he  at  all  disposed  to  hasard  sure  end 
moderate  advantages  for  the  chance  of  obtain- 
isg  evesi  the  most  splendid  success.    He  seems 
^to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the  new  rulers 
*  of  the  Commonwealth  less  by  the  hope  that,  if 
he  overthrew  them,  he  should  become  great, 
than  by  the  fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them, 
he  should  not  even  be  secure.    Whatever  were 
his  motives,  he  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  civil  power,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  usurped  authority  of  the  provisional 
government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
feteraos,  marched  into  England. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explo- 
sion. The  people  everywhere  lef^sed  to  pay 
taxes.  The  apprentices  of  the  dty  assembled 
by  thousands  and  -clamoured  for  a  free  Parlia- 
■sai.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames',  and  de-* 
s^red  against  the  tyraamy  of  the  soldiers.  The 
sridiers,  no  hmger  under  the  control  of  one 
eommumding  mnd,  separated  into  factions. 
Every  regiment,  afraid  lest  it  should  be  left 
alcne  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  op- 
pressed nation,  hastened  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  Lambert,  who  had  hastened  northward 
to  eaeenater  the  army  of  Seotland,  was  aban- 
ioaad  by  his  froopSi  and  became  a  prisoner. 


During  thirteen  years  the  dvtl  power  had,  in 
every  conflict,  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
military  power.  The  military  power  now  hum- 
bled itself  before  the  civil  power.  The  Rump, 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  still  the  only 
body  in  Uie  country  which  had  any  show  of  legiu 
authority,  returned  again  to  the  house  from 
which  it  had  been  twice  ignomlnionsly  expelled. 
In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing  to- 
ward London.  Wherever  he  came,  the  gentry 
flocked  round  him,  imploring  him  to  use  his 
power  fcHT  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and 
Uber^  to  the  distracted  nation.  The  general, 
cold-blooded,  taciturn,  sealous  for  no  polity 
and  for  no  religion,  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve.  What  were  at  this  time  his  plans,  and 
whether  he  had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted. 
His  great  object,  apparently,  was  to  keep  him- 
self^ as  long  as  possible,  free  to  choose  between 
several  lines  of  action.  Such,  indeed,  is  com- 
monly the  policy  of  men  who  are,  Uke  him, 
distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than  by  far^ 
sightedness.  It  was  probably  not  till  he  had 
been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  made  up 
his  mind.  The  cry  of  tiie  whole  people  was 
for  a  f^ee  Parliament ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free  would  in- 
stantly restore  the  exiled  family.  The  Rump 
and  the  soldiers  were  still  hostile  to  the  house 
pf  Stuart ;  but  the  Rump  was  universally  de- 
tested and  despised.  The  power  of  the  soldiers 
was  indeed  still  formidable,  but  had  been  great- 
ly diminished  by  discord.  They  had  no  head. 
They  had  recently  been,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  arrayed  against  each  other.  On  the 
very  day  before  Monk  reached  London,  there 
was  a  flght  in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry 
and  theufantry.  A  united  army  had  long  kept 
down  a  dirided  nation ;  but  the  nation  was  now 
united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

IXiring  a  short  time,  the  dissimulation  or 
irresolution  of  Monk  kept  aU  parties  in  a  state 
of  painfhl  suspense.  At  length  he  broke 
silence,  and  declared  for  a  flree  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the 
whole  nalaon  was  wild  with  delight  Wherever 
he  appeared,*  thousands  thronged  round  him, 
shouting  and  blessing  his  name.  The  bells  of 
all  England  rang  Joyously ;  the  gutters  ran  with 
ale ;  and,  night  after  night,  the  sky  five  miles 
round  London  was  reddened  by  innumerable 
bonfires.  Those  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  many  years  before 
been  expelled  by  the  army,  returned  to  their 
seats,  and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by 
great  multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster  HaU 
and  Palace  Yard.  The  Independent  leaders  no 
longer  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets, 
and  were  scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made  for  the 
government;  writs  were  issued  for  a  general 
election ;  and  then  that  memorable  Parliament 
which  had,  during  twenty  eventful  years,  ex- 
perienced every  variety  of  fortune,  which  had 
triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had  been 
enslaved  and  degraded  by  its  servants,  which 
had  been  twice  ejected  and  twice  restored^ 
solemnly  decreed  its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  consisted,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly.   The  Presbyterians  formed  the  msjority. 
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That  there  would  bes  reBtoratioii  now  teemed 
tlmopt  ceitaiB,  but  whether  there  would  be  a 
peaceable .  restoration  was  matter  of  painful 
doubt.  The  soldiers  were  in  a  gloomy  and  sa- 
rage  mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  king.  They 
hated  the  name  of  Stuart.  They  hated  Presby- 
terianism  much,  and  prelacy  more.  They  saw 
with  bitter  indignation  that  the  close  of  their 
lopg  domination  was  approaching,  and  that  a  ; 
Ufe  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was  before 
them.  They  attributed  their  iU  fortune  to  the  . 
weakness  of  some  generals,  and  to  the  treason 
of  others. .  One  hour  of  their  beloved  Oliyet ; 
might  even  now  restore  the  glory  which  iiad  ; 
departed.  Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left  with-  j 
out  any  chief  in  whom  they  could  confide,  they  ' 
were  yet  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing  ! 
to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thou-  ; 
sand  fighting  men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seen.  Monk,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  were  well  aware  that  the  crisis  was  most 
perilous.  They  employed  every  art  to  soothe 
'and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors.  At  the 
eame  time,  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for 
a  conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quar- 
tered in  London,  was  kept  in  good  humour  by 
bribes,  praises,  and  promises.  The  wealthy 
citizens  grudged  notlung  to  a  red-ooat,  and 
were,  indeed,  so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that 
warlike  saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a  con- 
dition not  very  honourable  either  to  their  re- 
ligious or  to  their  military  character.  Some 
refractory  regimrats  Monk  ventured  to  disband. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisionid  government,  with  the 
strenuous  aid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry 
and  magistracy,  to  organize  tiie  militia..  In 
every  county  the  train-bands  were  held  ready 
to  march ;  and  this  force  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand  citizens, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  passed  in  review, 
and  showed  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope  that, 
m  case  of  need,  they  would  fight  manfully  for 
their  shops  and  firesides.  The  fleet  was  heartily 
with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring  time— a  time 
of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  England  would  be  delivered,  but  not 
without  a  desperate .  and  bloody  struggle,  and 
that  the  class  which  had  so  long  rul^  by  the 
sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 


Happily,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  were  av«ri 
ed.  Thwe  was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  extremA 
peril.  Lambert  escaped  from  hie  confinement, 
and  called  hie  comrades  to  arms.  The  flaiM 
of  civil  war  was  aotoally  rekindled,  but  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  trodden 
out  before  it  had  time  to  spread.  The  luckless 
imitator  of  Cromwell  was  again  a  prisoner. 
The  failure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  apiriti 
of  the  soldiers,  and  they  sullenly  resigned  Uiem 
selves  to  their  fate. 

The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been 
called  without  the  royal  writ,  is  more  accu- 
rately described  as  a  Convention,  met  at  Wes^ 
minster.  The  lords  repaired  to  the  hall  from 
which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven  years, 
been  excluded  by  force.  Both  houses  instantly 
invited  the  king  to  return  to  his  country.  Ho 
was  proclaimed  with  pomp  never  before  known. 
A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  from  Holland  to 
the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  landed,  the  Cliffs 
of  Dover  were  covered  by  thousands  of  gazers, 
among  whom  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who 
was  not  weeping  with  delight  The  journey  to 
London  was  a  continued  triumph.  The  whole 
road  from  Rochester  was  bordered  by  booths 
and  tents,  and  looked  tike  an  iaterminable  fair. 
Everywhere  flags  were  flying,  bells  and  music 
soundings  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to  the 
health  of  him  whose  return  was  the  return  of 
peace,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy,  one  spot  presented  a 
dark  and  threatening  aspect.  On  Blackheatb 
the  army  was  drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sove- 
reign. He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  hie 
hand  graciously  to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and 
majors.  But  all  his  courtesy  was  vam.  The 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  were  sad  and  low* 
ering;  and,  had  they  given  way  to  their  feelings, 
the  festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mouruAil  and 
bloody  end.  But  there  was  no  concert  among 
them.  Discord  and  defection  had  left  them  no 
confidence  in  their  chiefs  or  in  each  other.  The 
whole  array  of  the  city  of  London  was  imdet 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia  had  as  • 
sembled  from  various  parts  of  the  reldm,  under 
.the  command  of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
to  welcome  the  king.  That  great  day  closed  in 
peace,  and  the  restored  wanderer  reposed  safe, 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  n. 


^HE  history  of  England  during  t'ae  seven- 
-^  teenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  limited  monarchy  constituted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  into  a 
limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advanced 
state  of  society  in  which  the  pubUc  charges  can 
no  longer  be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown, 
and  in  which  the  public  defence  can  no  longer 
be  intrusted  to  a  feudal  militia.  We  have  seen 
that  the  politicians  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Long  Parliament  made,  in  1642,  a  great  efifort 
to  accomplish  this  change,  by  transferring,  di- 
rectly and  formally,  to  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 


executive  administration.  This  sdieme  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  could  then  be  contrived, 
but  it  was  completely  disconcerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  houses  triumphed, 
it  is  true,  but  not  till  after  such  a  struggle  as 
tnade  it  necessary  for  them  to  eall  into  exist- 
ence a  power  which  they  could  not  control,  and 
which  soon  began  to  domineer  oyer  all  orders 
and  all  parties.  For  a  time,  the  evils  insepa- 
rable from  military  government  were,  in  some 
degree,  mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and  magnani- 
mity of  the  great  man  who  held  the  supreme 
command ;  but  when  the  sword  which  he  had 
wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but  with  energy 
always  guided  by  good  sense  and  generally 
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tMupwed  bj  good-attliiM,  had  pMMd  to  wp-  |  on  eomiLg  to  hit  pnparfy.  He  (waM  boI 
tains  who  possossod  aeithor  his  Abilities  nor  hie  alieneie  od#  aore  without  purohasiiig  a  Uoenseb 
Tirt«i«8.  it  seemed  too  probable  that  order  aad    When  he  died,  if  his  domains  deeoended  to 


liberty  would  perish  in  one  ignominious  ruin. 

That  min  was  hapi»ly  averted.     It  has  been 
too*  much  the  praotioe  of  writers  sealous  for 
fkvelom  to  repreeent  the  Restoration  as  a  dis- 
astrous OTeni  and   to  oondemn  the  folly  or 
bascIle^9  of  that  Convention  whioh  reoalled  the 
Tojal  family  without  exacting  new  seeurities  ' 
■gainst  maladministration.     Those   who  hold , 
this  language  do  not  oomprehend  the  real  na- 
torip  of  Uie  crisis  which  followed  the  deposition 
of  Biohard  Cromwell.     England  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled 
down  by  military  caprice.     To  deliver  the  coon- 
tzy  from  the  domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the 
fint  object  of  every  enlightened  patriot ;  but  it 
was  an  oliject  which,  while  the  soldiers  were 
uaiied,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  expect 
to  attain.     On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  ap- 
peared.    General  was  opposed  to  general,  army 
to  army.     On  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
one  auspiaions  moment  depended  the  future 
destiny  of  the  nation.     Our  ancestors  used  that 
Boment  well.     They  forgot  old  iiguries,  waived 
petty  seruplesy  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient 
season  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our 
institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  Cava- 
liers and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
Iffterians,  in  firm  union,  for  the  old  laws  of  the 
Isad  against  military  despotism.     The   exact 
partition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  com- 
moaa  might  well  be  postponed  till  it  had  been 
decided  whether  England  should  be  governed 
by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  cuirassiers 
■ad  pUcemen.     Had  the  statesmen  of  the  Con- 
"veation  taken  a  different  course  ;  had  they  held 
Wag  debates  on  the  principles  of  .government; 
ksd  thej  drawn  up  a  new  Constitution  and  sent 
h  to  Claries ;  had  conferences  been  opened ; 
kad  eonriers  been  passing  and  repassing  during 
jone  veeks  between  Westminster  and  the  Ne- 
^riands,  with  projects  and  counter-projects, 
leptiee  by  Hyde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the 
eoalition  on  which  the  public  safety  depended 
would  have  been  dissolved ;  the  "Presbyterians 
lad  Royalists  would  certainly  have  quarrelled; 
tke  military  factions  might  possibly  have  been 
reconciled,  and  the  misjudging  friends  of  Uberty 
Bi^t  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  Worse 
tkan  that  of  the  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  oppor- 
toaity  which  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  won,  therefore,  by  the 
general  consent  of  both  th»  great  parties,  re- 
established. It  was  again  exactly  what  it  bad 
been  when  Charles  the  First  eighteen  years 
before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  AU. those 
acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  received 
the  royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  full 
force.  One  fresh  concession — a  concession  in 
which  the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply  in- 
•  tereeted  than  the  Roundheads — was  easily  ob- 
tained ttom  phe  restored  king.  The  military 
tenure  of  land  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defence ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  whatever  was  useful  in  the  institution 
had  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but  cere- 
monies and  grievances.  A  landed  proprietor 
who  held  an  estate  ui^der  the  crown  by  knight 
service — and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil 
of  England  was  held — ^had  to  pay  a  large  fine 


infant,  the  sovereign  was  guardian,  and  was 
not  only  entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents 
during  the  minority,  but  could  require  ths 
ward,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  marry  any 
person  of  suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait  which 
attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the  court  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servi« 
lity  and  flattery,  a  royal  letter  to  an  heiress. 
These  abuses  had  perished  with  the  monarchy. 
That  itkty  should  not  revive  with  it  was  the 
wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom. They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished 
by  statute ;  and  no  relic  of  the  ancient  tenures 
in  chivalry  was  suffered  to  remain,  except  those 
honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  corona- 
tion, rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
by  some  lords  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world ;  and 
experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
this  change  would  produce  much  misery  and 
crime — that  the  discharged  veterans  would  bs 
seen  begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven 
by  hunger  to  pillage.  But  no  such  result  fol- 
lowed. In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  n 
trace  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army 
in  the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  ths 
mass  of  the  community.  The  Royalists  them- 
selves confessed  that,  is  every  department  of 
honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pros- 
pered beyond  other  men ;  that  none  was  charged 
with  any  thef t.or  robbery ;  that  none  was  heard 
to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason, 
or  a  wagoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence 
-  and  sobriety,  he  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
Oliver's  old  soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away,  but 
it  had  left  deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the 
public  mind.  The  name  of  a  sUinding  army 
was  long  held  in  abhorrence ;  and  it  is  i  emark- 
able  that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Roundheads.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that,  when  our  country  was,  for  tlis 
first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the  sword,  the 
sword  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,*  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew  Uio  king 
and  demolished  the  Church.  Had  a  prince, 
with  a  title  as  good  as  that  of  Charles,  com- 
manded an  army  as  good  as  that  of  Cromwell, 
there  vould  have  been  little  hope  indeed  fjr 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily,  that  instru- 
ment, by  which  alone  the  monarchy  could  bs 
made  absolute,  became  an  object  of  peculiar 
horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchical  party, 
and  long  con^ued  to  be  inseparably  associated 
in  the  imagination  of  Royalists  and  preladsta 
with  regicide  and  field-preaching.  A  century 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  Tories  still 
continued  to  clamour  against  every  augmenta- 
tion of  the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound  the 
praise  of  a  national  militia.  So  late  as  the 
year  1786,  a  minister  who  enjoyed  no  common 
measure  of  their  confidence  found  it  impossible 
to  overcome  their  aversion  to  his  scheme  of  for- 
tifying the  coast;  nor  did  they  ever  look  with 
entire  complacency  on  the  standing  army,  till 
the  French  Revolution  gave  a  new  direction  to 
their  apprehensions. 
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The  coalition  wlikli  liad  restored  the  king 
lerminated  with  the  danger  from  w%ich  it  had 
sfMTung,  and  two  hostile  parties  again  appeared 
ready  for  conflict.  Both,  indeed,  were  agreed 
ae  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  pnnlshment  on 
eome  nnhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment, 
objects  of  almost  nniyersal  hatred.  Cromwell 
was  no  more ;  and  those  who  had  fled  before 
him  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  digging  np,  hanging, 
quartering,  and  burning  the  remains  of  the 
rreatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England. 
Other  objects  of  vengeance — ^few  indeed,  yet 
too  many — were  found  among  the  Republican 
diiefs.  Soon,  however,  the  conquerors,  glutted 
with  the  blood  of  the  regicides,  turned  against 
each  other.  The  Roundheads,  while  admitting 
the  virtues  of  the  late  king,  and  while  con- 
demning the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an 
illega»l  tribunal,  yet  maintained  that  his  admi- 
nistration had  been,  in  many  things,  unconsti- 
tntional,  and  that  the  houses  had  taken  arms 
against  him  from  good  motives  and  on  strong 
grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  con- 
ceived, had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer 
who  exalted  the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who 
condemned  all  opposition  to  regal  encroach- 
ments, and  who  reviled,  not  only  Cromwell  and 
Harrison,  but  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  traitors. 
If  the  king  wished  for  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
reign,  he  must  confide  in  those  who,  though 
they  had  drawn  the  sword  in  defence  of  the 
invaded  privileges  of  Parliament,  had  yet  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in 
order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the 
chief  part  in  bringing  back  the  royal  family. 

The  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was  widely  dif- 
ferent During  eighteen  years  they  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  been  faithful  to  the 
crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph? 
Was  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  the  disloyal  subject  who  had  fought  against 
his  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  adhered  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  who  had  never  con- 
curred in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  till  it 
appeared  that  nothing  else  could  save  the  na- 
tion from  the  tyranny  of  the  army?  Grant 
that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  recent  services, 
fairly  earned  his  pardon ;  yet  were  his  services, 
renderiBd  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  be'  put  in 
comparison  with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with  men  who 
had  no  need  of  the  royal  clemency?  with  men 
who  had,  in  every  part  of  their  lives,  merited 
the  royal  gratitude  ?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  ruined  defenders  of  the  throne  ? 
If  as  it  not  enough  that  his  head  amd  his  patri- 
monial estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to  jus- 
tice, were  secure,  and  that  he  shared  with  the 
rcBt  of  the  nation  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild 
government  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  foe  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
tor  his  treason  at  th^  expense  of  men  whose 
only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
observed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  And  what 
interest  had  the  king  in  gorging  his  old  ene- 
mies with  prey  torn  from  hi»4>1d  friends?  What 
eonfidcnce  could  be  placed  in  men  who  had  op- 
posed their  sovereign,  made  war  on  him,  impri- 
foned  him,  aad  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hang- 


ing down  ftacfir  heads  in  shame  and  contrftlmi, 
vindicated  all  that  they  had  done,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  they  had  (^ven  an  illnstrions  proof 
of  loyalty  by  just  stoppmg  short  of  regicide  ? 
It  was  true  that  they  had  lately  assisted  to  set 
up  the  throne,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they 
had  previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they 
still  avowed  pnnciples  which  might  impel  them 
to  pull  it  down  again.  Undoubtedly  it  might 
be  fit  that  marks  of  royal  approbation  should 
be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who  had  been 
eminently  useful ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  justice 
and  gratitude,  enjoined  the  king  to  give  the 
highest  place  in  his  regard  to  those  who,  fh>m 
first  to  last,  through  good  and  evil,  had  stood 
by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the  Cavaliers 
very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that 
they  had  suffered,  and  preference  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  favours  of  the  crown.  Some 
violent  members  of  the  party  went  further,  and 
clamoured  for  large  categories  of  proscription. 
The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated 
by  a  religious  feud.  The  king  found  the  Church 
in  a  singular  state.  A  short  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his  father  had 
given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Falkland,  wMch  deprived  the  bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  epis- 
copacy and  the  Liturgy  had  never  been  abolish- 
ed by  law.  -The  Long  Parliament,  however,  had 
passed  ordinances  which  had  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  Church  government  and  in  publle 
worship.  Tlie  new  system  was,  in  principle, 
scarcely  less  Erastian  than  that  which  it  dis* 
placed.  The  houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the 
counsels  of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  spiritual  power  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  temporal  power.  They  had 
refused  to  declare  that  any  form  of  ecclesiastic 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  origin ;  and  they  had 
provided  that,  from  all  the  Church  courts,  an 
appeal  should  lie  in  the  last  resort  to  Parliament. 
With  this  highly  important  reservation,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hierarchy 
closely  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in 
Scotland.  The  authority  of  councils,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  regular  gradation,  was 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  bishops  and 
archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the 
Presbyterian  Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the 
new  regulations  been  framed,  when  the  Inde- 
pendents rose  to  supreme  influence  in  the  state. 
The  Independents  had  no  disposition  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  touching  classical,  provincial,  and 
national  synods.  Those  ordinances,  therefore, 
were  never  carried  into  fHill  execution.  The 
Presbyterian  system  was  fblly  established  no- 
where but  in  Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In 
the  other  fifty  counties,  almost  every  parish 
seems  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  In  some  districts',  indeedj 
the  ministers  formed  themselves  into  voluntary 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  counsel ;  but  these  associations  had  no  co- 
ercive power.  The  patrons  of  livings,  being 
now  checked  by  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter}', 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide  the  cur* 
of  souls  to  the  most  scandalous  of  mankind,  but 
for  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  Oliver.  He 
established,  by  his  own  authonty,  a  board  of 
commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  of  these 
persons  were  Independent  divines;  but  a  few 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  a  fow  laymen  had 
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The  oerCileate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the 

plftce  both  of  institntion  and  of  inductioii,'  and 

wicnoiit  such  a  eertificste  no  person  conid  hold 

a  benefice.     This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

most  despotic  acts  ever  done  by  any  English 

mler ;  yet,  as  it  was  generally  felt  that,  without 

0O1B6  such  precaution,  the  country  would  be 

OTemm  by  ignorant  and  drunken  reprobates, 

bearing  the  name  and  receiring  the  pay  of 

wniMers,  some  hif^y  respectable  persons,  who 

were  not,  in  general,  friendly  to  Cromwell,  al- 

lewed  tiiat,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been  a 

public  benefactor.     The  presentees  whom  the 

triers  had  approred  took  possession  of  the  rec-' 

tories,  cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  oollected  the 

tithes,  prayed  witiiout  book  or  surplice,  and 

administered  the  Eucharist  to  communicants 

Rated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  in  inextricable  confusion.  Episcopacy 
via  the  form  of  goTemment  prescribed  by  the 
obi  law  of  the  land,  which  was  still  unrepealed. 
The  form  of  goyemment  prescribed  by  parlia- 
mentary ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But 
aether  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary  or- 
finance  was  practically  in  three.  The  Church 
•ctoally  established  may  be  described  as  an  ir- 
regular body  made  up  of  a  few  presbyteries'and 
of  many  independent  congregations,  which  were 
iD  held  down  and  held  together  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  government 

Of  thoae  who  had  been  active  in  bringing 
bsck  the  king,  many,  were  sealous  for  synods 
sod  for  the  Directory,  and  many  were  desirous 
to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the  religious  dis- 
MDEtons    which   had    long  agitated   England. 
Between  the  bigoted  followers  of  Laud  and  the 
bigoted  followers  of  Calvin  there  could  be  nei- 
duer  peace  nor  truce ;  but  it  did  not  seem  im- 
poeable  to  effect  an  accommodation  between 
die  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of 
Tdier  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  the 
Khool  of  Baxter.  «  The  moderate  Episcopalians 
voaM  admit  that  a  bishop  might  lawfully  be 
ttsisted  bj  a  council.     The  mmlerate  Presby- 
teriaos  would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  as- 
MBbly  might  lawfully  have  a  permanent  presi- 
leat,  and  that  this  president  might  lawfully  be 
oiled  a  bishop.      There  might  be  a  revised 
litorgy  which  should  not  exclude  extempora- 
seons  prayer,  a  baptismal  serrice  in  which  the 
nga  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion,  a  communion  service  at  which  the 
fkithfol  mi^t  sit  if  their  consciences  forbade 
dieiii  to  kneel.     But  to  no  such  plan  could  the 
great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party  were  con- 
scientiously attached  to  the  whole  system  of 
their  Church.      She  had  been  dear   to    their 
murdered  king.     She  had  consoled  them  in  de- 
feat and  penury.    Her  service,  so  often  whis- 
pered in  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season 
«f  trial,  had  such  a  charm  fbr  them  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  part  with  a  single  response. 
Other  Royalists,  who  made  little  pretence  to 
piety,  yet  loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because 
■he  was  the  foe  of  their  foes.    They  valued  a 
prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  aooount  of  the 
•omfort  which  it  conveyed  to  themselves,  but 
SB  account  of  ihe  vexation  which  it  gave  to  the 
Roundheads,  and  were  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  purduwe  vmieD  Hy  eonoesnon,  that 


they  olj^cted  to  eonoenlon  chiefly  beeause  II 
tended  to  produce  union. 

Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural, 
and  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The  Puritans,  is 
the  day  of  their  power,  had  undoubtedly  gives 
cruel  provocation.  They  ought  to  have  learned, 
if  fW>m  nothing  else,  yet  from  their  own  db- 
contents,  from  their  own  struggles,  from  their 
jown  victory,  firom  the  fall  of  tiiat  proud  hie* 
rarchy  by  which  they  had  been  so  heavily  op- 
pressed, that  in  England,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
t;entury,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  drill  the  minds  of  men  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  system  of  theology.  They 
proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and  as  meddling 
as  ever  Laud  had  been.  They  interdicted,  un- 
der heavy  penalties,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  churches,  but  evea 
in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  ts 
read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those 
beautifril  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefb 
of  forty  generations  of  Christians.  Severe 
punishments  were  denounced  against  such  at 
flhould  presume  to  blame  the  Calrinistio  mode 
of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable  charae- 
ter  were  not  only  ejected  from  their  beneftcet 
by  thousands,  but  were  frequently  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  a  fknatical  rabble.  Churchet 
and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced. 
The  Parliament  resolved  that  all  pictures  hi 
the  royal  collection  which  contained  represen* 
tations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother  should 
be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  paintings 
Nymphs  and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels, 
were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to 
be  made  decent.  Against  the  lighter  rices  the 
ruling  faction  waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  tem- 
pered by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.  Sharp 
lawtf  were  passed  against  betting.  It  was  en- 
acted that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
even  where  neither  riolenoe  nor  seduction  waa 
imputed,  where  no  public  scandal  was  given, 
where  *no  conjugal  right  was  riolated,  wat 
made  a  misdemeanor.  Public  amusements, 
from  the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
mansions  of  the  great  down  to  the  wrestling 
matches  and  grinning  matches  on  riUsgt 
greens,  were  vigorously  attacked.  One  orS- 
nance  directed  that  all  the  May-poles  in  Eng- 
land should  forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another 
proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions.  The  play- 
houses were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators 
fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  taiL 
Rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  bowls,  horse- 
racing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye; 
but  bear-baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  of 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most 
strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  austere  sec- 
taries. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  antipa- 
thy to  this  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  feeling  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  induced 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  beasts  against  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  men.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed,  hf 
generally  contrived  to  eigoy  the  double  plea* 
sure  of  tormenting  both  spectators  and  bear.* 


•  How  little  oompMikm  tut  the  bear  bed  to  do  with  the 
Ottttor  la  nOdmk^  proved  bj  the  Mlowing  tztrart  ftiM 
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Perhaps  no  sini^eoirvminBtAnce  more  stronglj 
flluBtrates  the  temper  of  the  precisinos  than 
iheir  ponduot  respecting  Christmas  Day.  Christ- 
Has  had  heen,  from  time  immemorial,  the  sea- 
son of  Joy  and  domestic  affection,  the  season 
when  families  assembled,  when  children  came 
home  from  school,  when  quarrels  were  made 
«p,  when  carols  were  heard  in  every  street, 
when  every  house  was  decorated  with  ever- 
greens, and  every  table  was  loaded  With  good' 
dieer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly 
iestitute  of  kindness  were  enlarged  and  soft- 
sued.  At  that  season  the  poor  were  admitted 
to  partake  largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At 
diat  season  the  interval  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  master  and  servant,  was  less  marked 
than  through  the  rest  of  theyear.  Where  there 
is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some  excess ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holi- 
day was  kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
festival.  The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in 
1644,  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should 
be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men 
■hoald  pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great 
national  sin  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
so  often  <(ommitted  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and 
drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples. 
No  public  act  of  that  time  seems  to  have  irri- 
tated the  common  people  more.  On  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots 
broke  out  in  many  places.  The  constables  were 
resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted,  the  houses 
of  noted  sealots  attacked,  and  the  proscribed 
service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans, 
both  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Oliver, 
indeed,  was  little  disposed  to  be  either  a  per- 
secutor or  a  meddler ;  but  Oliver,  the  head  of 
a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  alto- 
gether according  to  his  own  inclinations^  Even 
und4»r  his  administratien  many  magistrates, 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  made  themselves 
a«$  odious  as  Sir  Hudibras,  interfered  with  all 
tlie  pleasures  of  the  neighbourhood,  dispersed 
festive  meetings,  and  put  fiddlers. in  the  stocks. 
Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  every  village  where  they  appeared 
there  was  an  end  of  dancing,  bell-ringing,  and 
hockey.  In  London  they  several  times  inter- 
rupted theatrical  performances,  at  which  the 
Protector  had  the  judgment  and  good-nature  to 
connive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a 
tyranny  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress, 
his  dialect,  his  strange  scruples,  had  been,  ever 


a  pap«r  entitled  **  A  p«rf<x;t  Diamal  of  some  PMUften  of 
Parliament,  and  fVom  other  Partu  ol  the  Klnirdom,  ftvin 
Monday,  .luly  24th,  to  Monday.  July  3Ut  1643."  "Upon 
th«  quf^n'n  coming  tmm  Holland,  sh^  hmught  with  her, 
lMfftl<«  a  eompanj  of  ■ava|rc4:ke  ruAanfl,  a  company  of 
lavage  beans  to  what  purpose  you  mav  Judfce  by  the  se- 
quel. Those  bears  were  left  about  Newark,  and  were 
Drought  Into  country  towns  constantly  on  the  Lord's  Day 
to  be  baited,  such  Is  the  reliffion  thoae  hero  related  would 
•attlo  among  um  :  and.  if  any  Went  «Mut  to  hinder  or  but 
tpeak  aftainst  their  damnftblD  pmftioations,  thoy  were  pre- 
emtly  noted  as  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  and  sure  to  be 
flaedered  fbr  it  But  aome  of  Colonel  Cromweirs  foroet 
eomiug  by  accident '        **    Ingham  town,  in  Rutland,  on 


since  the  time  of  EUxabeth,  faTOurite  lahjeels, 
with  mockers.    But  these  peculiarities  appeared 
far  more  grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  m 
great  empire  than  in  obscure  and  persecuted 
congregations.      The  cant  which  had  moved 
laughter  when  it  was  heard  on  the  stage  from 
Tribulation   Wholesome   and  Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy,  was  still  more  laughable  when  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  generals  and  counsellors 
of  state.    It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  during  the 
civil  troubles  several  sects  had  sprung  into 
existence,  whose  eccentricities  surpassed  any 
thing  that  had  before  been  seen  in  England.    A 
mad  tailor,  named  Ludowick  Muggleton,  wan- 
dered from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  tippling  ale, 
and  denouncing  eternal  torments  against  those 
who  refused  to  believe,  on  his  testimony,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high,  and 
that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles  from  the 
earth.*    George  Fox  had  raised  a  tempest  of 
derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single  pex^ 
son  by  a  plural  pronoun,  and  that  it  was  an 
idolatrous  homage  to  Janus  and  Woden  to  talk 
about  January  and  Wednesday.     His  doctrinev 
srfew  years  later,  was  embraced  by  some  emi* 
nent  men,  and  rose  gre/itly  in  the  public  esti- 
mation; but,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  Quakers  were  popularly  regarded  as  the 
most  despicable  of  fanatics.     By  the  Puritans 
they  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  were 
persecuted  to  the  death  in  New  England.  Never- 
theless, the  public,  which  seldom  makes  nice 
distinctions,  often  confounded  the  Puritan  with 
the   Quaker.      Both  were   schismatics.      Both 
hated  episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy'.     Both  had 
what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about  dresa^ 
diversions,  and  postures.     Widely  as  the  twe 
differed  in  opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed 
together  as  canting  schismatics ;  and  whatevei 
was  ridiculous  or  odious  in  either,  increased 
the  scorn  and  aversion  which  Uie  multitude  felt 
for  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who  aoei 
disliked  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  Puri- 
tan were  forced  to  admit  that  his  moral  conduct 
was  generally,  in  essentials,  blameleFs ;  but  this 
praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, no  longer  deserved.  The  general  fate 
of  sects  is  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  snnc* 
tity  while  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it  as 
soon  as  they  become  powerful ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls 
himself  in  a  proscribed  body  from  &ny  but  con- 
scientious motives.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is 
composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sin- 
cere persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that 
ean  be  enforced  within  a  religious  society  is  a 
very  feeble  instrument  of  purification  when 
compared  with  a  little  sharp  persecution  ft'ooi 
without.    We  may  be  certain  that  very  few  per- 


the  Lord^s  Day,  Ibniid  these  bean  playing  there  In  tba 
usual  manner,  and,  in  the  height  or  their  sport,  canse^ 
them  to  be  seized  upon,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot.**  This  wr* 
1^  no  means  a  solllwry  {nstanoe.  Colonel  Pride,  wht- ^ 
weriff  of  Rurray,  ordered  the  beastts  in  the  bear  garden  Ov 
Southwark  to  be  killed.  He  Is  repp^scnted  by  a  loyal  sa 
tirist  as  defending  the  act  thus :  **  The  first  thing  that  It 
npon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the  bears,  for  which  tht 
people  hate  ma,  and  oall  me  all  the  names  in  the  rainbow. 
But  did  not  Darid  kill  a  bear  t  Did  not  the  LonMeputy 
Ireton  kill  a  bfar?  Did  not  another  lord  of  ours  kill  Hve 
bears  P— £as<  Sjpateh  mud  df^  Wirdt  o/Tfummt  ISride, 

•gee  Penn's  New  WitnMSM  proved  Old  Heretka^  and 
Muggleton's  works,  jNunm. 
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wemSf  not  seriooaly  impresMd  hj  relipous  oon- 
Tietions,  applied  for  baptism  while  Diocletian 
was  Tezing  Ihe  Clmrch,  or  joined  thenuelves  to 
Protestant  congregations  at  the  risk  of  being 
Immed  by  Bonner.     But  when  a  sect  become? 
powerfiil,  when  its  fkTour  is  the  road  to  riches 
and  dignities,  worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd 
into  it,  talk  its  language,  conform  strictly  to  its 
ritoaly  mimic  its  peduliarities,  and  frequently 
go  beyond  its  honest  members  in  all  the  out- 
ward indications  of  seal.     No  discernment,  no 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
esn  pre-vent  the  intrusion  of  such  false  brethren. 
The  t&res  and  the  wheat  must  grow  together. 
Seon  the  world  begins  to  find  out  that  the  godly 
■re  not  better  than  other  men,  and  argues,  with 
Bsme  justice,  that,  if  not  better,  they  must  be 
Bsch  worse.     In  no  long  time  all  those  signs 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic 
«f  a  saint  are  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a 
kssTe. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Nonconformists. 
Thcjhad  been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had 
kept  them  a  pure  body.    They  became  supreme 
ID  the  state.     No  man  could  hope  to  ride  to 
anioence  and  command  but  by  their  faTour. 
Then  ikronr  was  to  be  gained  only  by  exchang- 
ing with  them   the  signs  and  pass-words  of 
spiritual  fraternity.     One  of  the  first  resolu- 
tiona  adopted  by  Barebones's  Parliament,  the 
wwt  intensely  Puritanical  of  all  our  political 
ittembliea,  was  that  no  person  should  be  ad- 
nitted  into  the  public  service  till  the  House 
ehoald  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.     What 
Tcre  then  considered  as  the  signs  of  real  godli- 
ness, the  sad-coloured  dress,  the  sour  look,  the 
stni^t  hair,  the  nasal  whine,  the  speech  in- 
terspersed with  quaint  texts,  the  abhorrence  of 
oomeiica,   cards,    and   hawking,   were    easily 
ooQBterfelted  by  men  to  whom  all  religions  were 
the  same.    The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
themsehes  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of 
oeo  of  the  world,  but  of  the  very  worst  sort  of 
Ben  oi  the  world ;  for  the  most  notorious  liber- 
tme  who  had  fought  under  the  royal  standard 
night  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when  compared 
vi^  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  about 
iweet  experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures, 
fivedin  the  constant  practice  of  fraud,  rapacity, 
aid  secret   debauchery.     The   nation,  with  a 
ndmess  which  we  may  justly  regret,  but  at 
whieh  we  cannot  wonder,  formed  its  estimate 
d  the  whole  party  from  these  hypocrites.    The 
theology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of  the  Puri- 
tu,  were  thus  associated  in  the  public  mind 
irith  the  darkest  and  meanest  vices.     As  soon 
as  the  Restoration  had. made  it  safe  to  avow 
comity  to  the  p^i'ty  which  had  so  long  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  state,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  comer  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  often  swollen  by  the  voices  of 
those  very  dissemblers  whose  viliany  had  brought 
disp-ace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

llius  the  two  great  parties  which,  after  a 
long  contest,  had  for  a  moment  concurr.ed  in 
restoring  the  royal  house,  were,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  agai^  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to  the 
Koyalists.  The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the 
High  (Commission,  the  great  services  which  the 
Long  Parliament  had,  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  rendered  to  the  state,  had  faded 
Vol.  I        4 


from  the  minds  of  men.  The  exeeatioa  ef 
Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the 
Rump,  the  violence  of  the  army,  were  remem- 
bered with  loathing;  and  the  multitude  was 
inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  withstood  the  late 
king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected 
while  the  Presbyterians  were  dominant,  by  n€ 
means  represented  the  general  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  check 
the  intolerant  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers.  On« 
member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all  whe 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the  First 
were  as  much  traitors  as  those  who  cut  off  hit 
head,  was  called  to  orde/,  placed  at  the  ban, 
and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The  general 
wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly  was  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  moderate  Puritans ;  but  to  such  a  settle- 
ment both  the  court  and  the  nation  were  aversQ. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  more 
loved  by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his 
house,  the  heroic  death  of  bis  father,  his  own 
long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made 
him  an  object  of  tender  interest.  His  return 
had  delivered  the  country  from  an  intolerabls 
bondage.  Recalled  by  Uie  voice  of  both  ths 
contending  factions,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
arbitrate  between  them ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy 
temper.  His  education  had  been  such  as  mighi 
have  been  expected  to  develope  his  understand- 
ing, and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  ever} 
public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passecf 
through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  sees 
both  sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while 
very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  te 
a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had, 
at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  theii 
highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  efi'erves- 
cence  of  boyish  passions  should  have  subsided, 
been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a 
crown.  He  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experi- 
ence how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingrati- 
tude may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demeanor 
of  courtiers.  He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  huts  of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul 
When  wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would  be- 
tray him,  when  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  serv- 
ing-men had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  oi# 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  young  man 
who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  quali- 
ties would  have  come  forth  a  great  and  good 
king.  Charles  came  forth  from  that  school  with 
social  habits,  with  polite  and  engaging  mannerd^ 
and  with  »ome  talent  for  lively  conversation, 
addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amuB<>^ 
ments,  incapable  of  self-denial  and  of  exertion, 
without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human 
attachment,  without  desire  of  renown,  and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to 
him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought.  But  some 
people  haggled  more  about  their  price  than' 
others;  and  when  this  haggling  was  very  obsti- 
nate and  very  skilAil,  it  was  called  by  son. 
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fine  name.  The  chief  triok  by  irhich  clever 
men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  iras 
ealled  integrity.  The  chief  trick  by  which 
handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  country,  the  Iotc  of  family,  the  love 
of  fHends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  de- 
licate and  couTenient  synonyms  for  the  loye 
flf  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles 
naturally  cared  very  little  what  they  thought 
of  him.  Honour  and  shame  were  scarcely  more 
to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind. 
His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no 
commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below 
flattery  as  well  as  above  it  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One  who 
does  not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its 
oounterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill 
ae  he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became 
a  misanthrope.  He  saw  little  in  men  but  what 
was  hateful.  Tet  he  did  not  hate  them ;  nay, 
he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly  dis- 
agreeable to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to 
hear  their  complaints.  This,  however,  is  a  sort 
of  humanity  which,  though  amiable  and  lauda- 
ble in  a  private  man  whose  power  to  help  or 
hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in 

Srinces  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
lore  than  one  well-disposed  ruler  has  given  up 
whole  provinces  to  rapine  and  oppression 
merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none  but  happy 
faces  round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own 
walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the  few  who 
have  access  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
whom  he  will  never  see.  The  facility"  of 
Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a 
slave  without  being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men 
and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  whose  hearts 
he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  destitute  ■  of 
affection  for  him  and  undeserving  of  his  confi- 
dence, could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titles, 
places,  dopiains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons. 
He  bestowed  much ;  yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the 

fleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  beneficence. 
(e  never  gave  spontaneously ;  but  it  was  pain- 
ful to  him  to  refuse.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  de- 
served it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked 
best,  but  to  the  most  shameless  and  importu- 
nate suitor  who  could  obtain  an  audience. 
*  The  motives  which  governed  the  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  differed  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his 
luccessor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
ef  government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. 
He  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested 
business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really 
directing  the  administration.  Such  was  his 
aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of 
affaii*s,  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended  him 
ifhen  he  sat  in  council  could  not  refrain  from 
sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks  and  at  his 
^hildish  impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  re- 
venge had  any  share  in  determining  his  course, 
for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  ser- 
viola  and  injuriet  left  such  faint  and  transitory 


impressions.    He  wished  merely  to  be  a  Mng 
such  as  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France  after- 
ward was;    a  king  who  could  draw  without 
limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification   of 
his  private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth 
and  honours  persons  oapaole  of  asa^sting  him 
to  kill  the  time,  and  who,  even  wh«i^  the  vtatt 
was  brought  by  maladministration  to  the  depths 
of  humiliation  and  to  the  brink  of  min,  could 
still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieua 
of  his  own  seraglio,  and  refnse  to  see  and  hear 
whatever  might  disturb  his  luxurious  repose. 
For  tJiese  ends,  and  for  these  ends  alone,  he 
wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.     In  the 
religious  disputes  which  divided  his  Protest&nt 
subjects  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  interested, 
for  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of  con- 
tented suspense  between  infidelity  and  popery. 
But,  though  his  conscience  was  neutral  in  the 
quarrel    between  the  Episcopalians    and   the 
Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no  means  so. 
His  favourite  vices  were    precisely  those    to 
which  the  Puritans  were  least  indtdgent     He 
could  not  get  through  one  day  without  the  help 
of  diversions  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as 
sinful.    As  a  man  eminently  well  bred,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  moved 
to  contemptuous  mirth  by  the  Puritan  oddities. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  reason  to  dislike   the 
rigid  sect.     He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  pas- 
sions are  most  impetuous,  and  when  levity  is 
most  pardonable,  spent  some  months  in  Scot- 
land, a  king  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  state  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbyterians. 
Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform'  to 
their  worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant, 
they  had  watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured 
him  on  all  his  youthful  follies.     He  had  been 
compelled  to  give  reluctant  attendance  at  end- 
less prayers   and  sermons,  and  might  think 
himself  fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently 
reminded  from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  frailties, 
of  his  father's   tyranny,  and  of  his  mother's 
idolatry.     Indeed,  he  had  been  so  miserable 
during  this  part  of  his  life,  that  the  defeat 
which  made  him  again  a  wanderer  might  be 
regarded  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  as  a  ca- 
lamity..   Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings 
as  these,  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the 
party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York, 
took  the  same  side.  Though  a  libertine,  James 
was  diligent,  methodical,  and  fond  of  authority 
and  business.  His  understanding  was  singu- 
larly slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obsti- 
nate, harsh,  and  unftrgiving.  That  such  a 
prince  should  have  looked  with  no  good  will  on 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  on  the 
party  which  was  peculiarly  zealous  for  those 
institutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet 
the  duke  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  but  he  had  already  shown 
inclinations  which  had  seriously  alarmed  good 
Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time 
t&e  greatest  part  of  the  .labour  of  governing 
was  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  realm, 
who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The 
respect  which  we  justiy  feel  for  Clarendon  as  a 
writer  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fflralts  which  he 
committed  as  a  statesman.  Some  of  those 
faults,  however,  are  explained  and  excused  by 
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porftion  in  which  he  stood. 
He  hmd,  during  the  first  joar  of  the  Long  Par- 
littment,  been  honountbly  distingnished  among 
die  seaaton  who  laboured  to  redress  the  grier- 
•aees  of  the  nation.    One  of  the  most  odious 
of  those  grioTanoes,  ^e  Counoil  of  York,  had 
been  removed  in  oonsequenee  oliiefly  of  his  ez- 
ertiona.    When  the  great  schism  took  plaoe, 
when  the  reforming  party  and  the  eonsertatiTe 
per^  first  appeared  marshalled  against  each 
ether,  ke,  with  man j  wise  and-  good  men,  took 
the  eonserratiTe  side.     He  thenceforward  fbl- 
lowed   the  fortunes  of  the  court,  enjoyed  as 
large  a  s]|are  of  the  conftdei]ice  of  Charles  the 
First  as  the  reserved  nature  and  tortuous  policy 
of  that  prince  allowed  to  any  minister,  and 
subsequently  shared  the  exile  and  directed  the 
peUtieal  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.     At 
the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister. 
In  a  few  months  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
dosely  related  by  aflfaiity  to  the  royal  house. 
His  deugfater  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage. 
Duchess  of  Tork.      His  grandchildren  might 
perhaps  wear  the  crown.    He  was  rused  by 
this  iUustiious  connection  over  the  heads  of 
tte  old  nobility  of  the  land,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  supposed  to  be  all-powerful.      In  some 
respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  this  great  place. 
Ho  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.     No  man 
ipoke  with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  council 
nd  in  Parliament     No  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with   general  maxims  of  statecraft. 
Ko  man    obser^  the  Tarieties  of  character 
vlth  a  mere  diseriminating  eye.      It  must  be 
idded  that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and 
niifieus  ohllgation,  a  sincere  reverence  for  the 
kui  of  his  country,  and  a  conscientious  regard 
br  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown.    But 
Us  toaper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impatient 
of  opposition.     Above  all,  he  had  been  long  an 
exile;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  have 
completely  disqualified  him  for  the  supreme 
dbeetioa  of  afiTairs.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
s  politieian  who  had  been  compelled  by  civil 
(rooUes  to  go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass 
WMMj  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can 
be  fit,  on  the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  his 
Bttive  land,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
■est      Clarendon  was  no  exception  to  this 
nfe.    He  had  left  England  with  a  mind  heated 
kf  a  fierce  confiict  which  had  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  his  party  and  of  his  own  fortunes. 
From  1646  to  1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea, 
looking  on  all  that  passed  at  home  fh)m  a  great 
(fistance,  and  through  a  false  medium.     His 
BoHons  of  public  affairs  were  necessarily  do- 
med from  the  reports  of  plotters,  many  of 
iriiom  were  mined  and  desperate  men.    Events 
natnrally  seemed  to  him  auspicious,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  but*  in  proportion  as  they 
tended  to  hasten  the  hour  of  bis  own  return. 
His  wish — a  wish  which  he  has  not  disguised — 
vas,  that,  till  his  countrymen  brought  back  the 
»ld  line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet  or  free- 
iora.      At  length   he  returned;  and,  without 
having  a  single  week  to  look  about  him,  to  mix 
with  society,  to  note  the  changes  which  four- 
teen eventftil  years  had  produced  in  the  na- 
tional character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once 
Mt  to  rule  Uie  state.     In  such  circumstances, 
I  miiuster  of  the  greatest  tact  and  docility 
loold  probably  hare  faUen  into  serious  errors. 


But  tact  and  docility  iLade  no  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Clarendon.      To   him   England  was 
'  still  the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  he  sternly 
frowned  down  every  theory  and  every  practice 
'  which   had  sprung  up  during  his  own  exile. 
I  Though  he  was  far  firom  meditating  any  attack 
I  on  the  ancient  and  undoubted  power  of  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  he  saw  with  extreme  un- 
easiness the  growth  of  that  power.    The  foyal 
prerogative,  for  which  he  had  long  sulFered, 
and  by  which  he  had  at  length  been  raised  to 
wealth  and  dignity,  was  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
The  Roundheads  he  regarded  both  with  poli- 
tical and  with  personal  aversion.     To  the  An- 
glican Church  he  had  always  been  strongly 
attached,  and  had  repeatedly,  where  her  in- 
terests were  concerned,  separated  himself  with 
regret  from  his  dearest  friends.     His  leal  foi 
episcopacy  and  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayei 
was  now  more  ardent  than  ever,  and  was  min- 
gled'with  a  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritans, 
which  did  him  little  honour  either  as  a  states- 
man or  as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  wMch  had 
recalled  the  royal  family  was  sitting,  it  wai 
impossible  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  th< 
old  ecclesiastical  system.  Not  only  were  thi 
intentions  of  the  court  strictly  concealed,  bui 
assurances  which  quieted  the  minds  of  the  mo- 
derate Presbyterians  were  given  by  the  kiqg  is 
the  most  solemn  manner.  He  had  promised, 
before  his  restoradon,  that  he  would  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now 
repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a  promise  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  for  th^  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  compromise  between  the  contending 
sects.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops  and  synods. 
The  Liturgy  should  be  rerised  by  a  body  of 
learned  divines,  one  half  of  whom  should  be 
Presbyterians.  The  question  respecting  the 
surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  set- 
tled in  a  way  which  would  set  tender  con- 
sciences at  ease.  When  the  king  had  thus  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  those  whom  he  most 
feared,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  He  had 
already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by  which  an 
amnesty  was  granted,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
all  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  been 
guilty  of  political  offences;  and  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Commons  a  grant  for  life  of 
taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum,  together  with  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  the  crown,  was  then  amply  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  government  in  time  of 
peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a  standing 
army.  The  nation  was  sick  of  tho  very  name; 
and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  force  would 
have  incensed  and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election. 
The  people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm. 
The  capital  was  excited  by  preparations  for  the 
most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever  -been 
known.  The  result  was,  that  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives was  returned  such  as  England  had 
never  yet  seen.  A  large  proportion  of  tho  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  crown  and  the  Church,  and  whose  mindf 
had  been  exasperated  by  many  ii^uries  and  in- 
sults suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads. 
When  the  members  met,  the  paniona  whieh  an* 
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mated  each  indiTidnally  aeqnired  new  strength 
from  sympathy.  The  Houee  of  Commons  was, 
during  some  years,  more  zealous  for  royalty 
than  Uie  lung,  more  lealous  for  episcopacy  than 
the  bishops.  Charles  and  Clarendon  were  al- 
most terrified  at  the  completeness  of  their  own 
success.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situation 
not  unlike  that  in  which  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  were  placed  while 
the  Chamber  of  1815  was  sitting.  Even  if  the 
king  had  been  desirous  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  It 
was,  indeed,  only  by  the  strong  exertion  of  his 
influence  that  he  could  prevent  the  victorious 
Cavaliers  from  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  retaliating  without  mercy  all  that  they  had 
suffered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving  that  every 
member  should,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  old  Liturgy,  and  that  the  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  An 
act  was  passed,  which  not  only  acknowledged 
the  power,  of  the  sword  to  be  solely  in  the  king, 
but  declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever 
could  the  two  houses  be  justified  in  withstand- 
ing him  by  force.  Another  act  was  passed 
which  required  every  officer  of  a  corporation  to 
swear  that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  au- 
thority to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  A  few  hot- 
headed men  wished  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  at  once  annul  all  the  statutes  passed  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  should  restore  the 
Star  Chamber  and 'the  High  Commission;  but 
the  reaction,  violent  as  it  was,  did  not  proceed 
quite  to  this  length.  It  still  continued  to  be 
the  law  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  every 
three  years;  but  the  stringent  clauses  which 
directed  the  returning  officers  to  proceed  to 
election  at  the  proper  time,  even  without  the 
royal  writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  were 
restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy  were 
revived  without  any  modification  which  had  any 
tendency  to  conciliate  even  the  most  reasonable 
Presbyterians.  Episcopal  ordination  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  Church  preferment.  About  two 
thousand  ministers  of  religion,  whose  oonscienoe 
did  not  suffer  them  to  conform,  were  driven 
from  their  benefices  in  one  day.  The  dominant 
party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufferers  that  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
had  turned  out  a  still  greater  number  of  Royal- 
ist divines.  The  reproach  was  but  too  well 
founded ;  but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  least 
allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ejected  a  provi- 
sion sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving;  and 
this  example  the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with 
animosity,  had  not  the  justice  and  humanity  to 
follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Noncon- 
formists ;  statutes  for  which  precedents  might 
too  easily  be  found  in  the  Puritan  legislation, 
but  to  which  the  king  could  not  give  his  assent 
without  a  breach  of  promises  publicly  made,  in 
the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on 
whom  his  fate  depended.  The  Presbyterians, 
in  extreme  distress  and  terror,  fled  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  recent  services 
and  the  royal  faith  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
plighted.    The  king  wavered.     He  could  not 


deny  his  own  hand  and  seat  He  could  not  bat 
be  oonscions  that  he  owed  much  to  the  petition- 
ers. He  was  little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  im* 
portunate  solicitation.  His  temper  was  not 
that  of  a  persecutor.  He  disliked  the  Puritaua 
indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a  languid  feel- 
ing, very  little  resembling  the  energetic  hatred 
which  had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He 
was,  moreover,  partial  to  the  Roma^  CathoUo 
religion ;  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  the  professors 
of  that  religion  wiUiont  extending  the  same  in- 
dulgence to  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  there- 
fore made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intole- 
rant teal  of  the  ^ouse  of  Commons ;  but  that 
house  was  under  the  influence  of  far  deeper 
convictions  and  far  stronger  passions  than  hia 
own.  After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and 
passed,  with  the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of 
odious  acts  against  the  separatists.  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of 
worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might 
convict  without  a  jury,  and  might,  for  the  third 
'Offence,  pass  sentence  of  transportation  beyond 
sea  for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty  it 
was  provided  that  the  offender  should  not  be 
transported  to  New  England,  where  he  was 
likely  to  find  sympathizing  friends.  If  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  A  new  and  most  unreasonable 
test  was  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  benefices  for  nonconformity,  and 
all  who  refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited  from 
coming  within  five  miles  of  any  town  which  was 
governed  by  a  corporation,  of  any  town  which 
was  represented  in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town 
where  they  had  themselves  resided  as  ministers. 
The  magistrates  by  whom  these  rigorous  sta- 
tutes were  to  be  enforced  were  in  general  men 
inflamed  by  party,  spirit  and  by  the  remem- 
brance of  wrongs  which  they  had  themselves 
suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
jails  were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  Dissent- 
ers, and  among  the  sufferers  were  some  of  whose 
genius  and  virtue  any  Christian  society  might 
well  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungrateful 
for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the 
government.  From  the  first  day  of  her  exist- 
ence she  had  been  attached  to  monarchy ;  but, 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed 
the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority 
and  hereditary  right  passed  all  bounds.  She 
had  suffered  with  the  house  of  Stuart.  She 
had  been  restored  with  that  house.  She  was 
connected  with  it  by  common  interests,  friend- 
ships, and  enmities.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
a  day  could  ever  come  when  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  the  children  of  her  august  martyi 
would  be  sundered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in 
which  she  gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  profi table  duty.  She  accordingly  magnified 
in  fulsome  praise  that  prerogative  which  was 
constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to  aggran- 
dize her,  and  reprobated^  much  at  her  ease,  the 
depravity  of  those  whom  oppression,  from  which 
she  was  exempt,  had  goaded  to  rebellion.  Her 
favourite  theme  was  ihe  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance. That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any 
qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences.  Her  disciples  were  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  in  no  conceivable  case^  not  even 
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If  Eng^ftBd  wvn  ooTsed  with  a  king  resembling 

Rnsiris  or  Phalftris,  who,  in  defiance  of  law,  and 

without  the  pretence  of  jostiee,  should  daily 

•loom  handreds  of  innocent  ^notims  to  torture 

and  d^ath,  would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm 

united  be  justified  in  withstanding  his  tyranny 

by  physieid  force.     Happily,  the  principles  of 

Irnn&ui  nature  aiford  abundant  security  that 

aaeh  theories  will  never  be  more  than  theories. 

Hie  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  very  men  who 

kad  most  loudly  and  most  sincerely  professed 

this  extravagant  loyalty  were,  in  almost  every 

connty  of  England,  arrayed  in  arms  against 

Ae  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now  again 
hanging  hands.  The  national  sales,  not  having 
been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  were  regarded 
by  the  tribunals  as  nullities.  The  sovereign, 
the  bidiope,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the  Royal- 
ist nobility  and  gentry,  re-entered  on  their  con- 
iseated  estates,  and  ejected  even  purchasers 
vho  had.  given  fair  prices.  The  losses  which 
the  Cavaliers  had  sustained  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  re- 
paired, but  in  part  only.  All  actions  for  mesne 
profits  were  effectually  barred  by  the  general 
tmn^sty ;  and  the  jQumerous  Royalists  who,  in 
order  to  discharge  fines  imposed  by  the  Parlia- 
BCDt,  or  in  order  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
powerful  Roundheads,  had  sold  land  for  much 
less  than  the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

WHIe  these   changes  were  in  progress,    a 
disnge  still  more  important  took  place  in  the 
noTsls  and  manners  of  the  community.     Those 
^uaons  and  tastes  which,  under  the  rule  of 
&e  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  ai^d, 
U  gratified  at  all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth, 
Voke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence  as  soon 
•s  the  check  was  withdrawn.      Men  flew  to 
fiiTolGms  amusements   and   to   criminal   plea- 
sures with  the  greediness  which  long  and  en- 
forced ahetinence  naturally  produces.     Little 
restraint  was  imposed  by  public  opinion;  for 
the  nation,  nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of 
tn  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smarting 
from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers  austere  in 
fife  ind  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time 
with  complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices. 
Still  less  restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govem- 
Bcnt     Indeed,  there  was  no  excess  which  was 
sot  encouraged  by  the  ostentatious  profligacy 
af  the  king  and  of  his  favourite  courtiers.     A 
few  counsellors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were 
BOW  no  longer  young,  retained  the  decorous 
grarity  which  had  been  thirty  years  before  in 
fashion   at  Whitehall.     Such  were  Clarendon 
liiniself,  and  his  friends,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  and  James 
Bntler,  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  having  through 
many  vicissitudes  struggled  gallantly  for  the 
royal  cause  in  Ireland,  now  governed  Uiat  king- 
dom as  lord  lieutenant ;  but  neither  the  memory 
flf  the  services  of  these  men,  nor  their  great 
power  in  the  state,  could  protect  them  from  the 
sarcasms  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  ob- 
solete virtue.     The  praise. of  politeness  and 
fivadty  conld  now  scarcely  be  obtained  except 
by  some  violation  of  decorum.     Talents  great 
and  various  assisted  to  spread  tiie  contagion. 
Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form 
well  suited  to  please  a  generation  equally  de-  | 
foted  10  monarchy  and  to  vice.   Thomas  Hobbes  \ 


had,  in  language  more  precise  and  bimlnowi 
than  has  ever  been  employed  by  any  other  meta- 
physical writer,  maintained  that  the  will  01 
the  prince  was  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  every  subject  ought  to  be.  ready  te 
profess  popery,  Mohammedanism,  or  paganism, 
at  the  royal  command.  Thousands,  who  were 
incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  valu- 
able in  his  metaphysical  speculations,  eagerly 
welcomed  a  theory  which,  while  it  exalted  the 
kingly  oQce,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality, and  degraded  religion  into  a  mere  affair 
of  state.  Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  es- 
sential part  of  the  character  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man. All  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  werp 
deeply  tainted  by  the  prevailing  licentiousness. 
Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pander  of  every  low 
desire.  Ridicule,  ^stead  of  putting  guilt  and 
error  to  the  blush-,  turned  her  formidable  shafts 
against  innocence  and  truth.  The  restored 
Church  contended  indeed  against  the  prevail- 
ing immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with 
half  a  heart.  It  was  necessary  to  the  decorum 
of  her  character  that  she  should  admonish  her 
erring  children;  but  her  admonitions  were 
^ven  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  Her 
attention  was  elsewhere  engaged.  Her  whole 
soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  Puritans, 
and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Cfc^  ar 
the  things  which  were  Crosar's.  She  had  b(  en 
pillaged  and  oppressed  by  the  party  which 
preached  an  austere  morality.  She  had  been 
rentored  to  opulence  and  honour  by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  fashion  were  dis- 
posed to  shape  their  lives  according  to  her  pre- 
cepts, they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  knee-deep 
in  blood  for  her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for 
every  line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of  her 
vestments.  If  the  debauched  Cavalier  haunted 
brothels  and  gambling-houses,  he  at  least 
avoided  conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke  with- 
out uttering  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made 
some  amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter 
and  Howe  to  jail  for  preaching  and  praying. 
Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time,  made  war  on 
schism  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  had  little 
leisure  to  make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley  was,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  head  of  * 
the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips  in 
female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progpress  languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  and  a  most  instructive  fact, 
that  the  years  during  which  the  political  power 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith 
were  precisely  the  years  during  which  national 
virtue  was  at  the  lowest  point. 

Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  escaped  the 
infection  of  the  prevailing  immorality;  but 
those  persons  who  made  politics  their  business 
were  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  part  of  the  cor- 
rupt society ;  for  they  were  exposed  not  only 
to  the  same  noxious  influences  which  affected 
the  nation  generally,  but  also  to  a  taint  of  a 
peculiar  and  of  a  most  malignant  kind.  Their 
character  had  been  formed  amid  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  had  seen  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of  their  country 
repeatedly  changed.  They  had  seen  an  Epis- 
copal Church  persecuting  Puritans,  a  PuritaB 
Church  persecuting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Fpis- 
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•opal  Olgirob  persecutiiig  Puritans  again.  They  ; 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  abolished  and  I 
restored.  They  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament  | 
thrice  supreme  in  the  state  and  thrice  dis- 
solved amid  the  curses  and  laughter  of  millions. 
They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty  rapidly  rising  to 
the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then,  on  a 
Hurlden,  hurled  down  from  the  chair  of  state 
without  a  struggle.  They  had  seen  a  new  re- 
presentative system  devised,  tried,  and  aban- 
doned. They  had  seen  &  nejv  House  of  Lords 
created  and  scattered.  They  had  seen  great 
masses  of  property  violently  transferred  from 
(^avaliers  to  Roundheads,  and  from  Roundheads 
back  to  Cavaliers.  During  these  events,  no 
hi  an  could  be  a  stirring  and  thriving  politician 
who  was  not  prepared  to  change  with  every 
change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  person  could  long  keep  the  character 
either  of  a  steady  Royalist  or  of  a  steady  Re- 
publican. One  who,  in  such  an  age,  is  deter- 
mined to  attain  civil  greatness,  must  jrenounce 
all  thought  of  consistency.  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation, 
he  must  be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indica- 
tions of  a  coming  reaction.  He  must  seize  the 
exact  moment  for  deserting  a  falling  cause. 
Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction  while  it 
was  uppermost,  he  must  suddenly  extricate 
himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin; 
must  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter 
on  a  new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  associates.  His  situation 
naturally  developes  in  him  to  the  highest  degree 
a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class 
of  vices.  He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and 
fertile  of  resource.  He  catches  without  effort 
the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party  with  which  he 
chances  to  mingle.  He  discerns  the  signs,  of  the 
tinies  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  multitude 
appears  miraculous;  with  a  sagacity  resem- 
bling that  with  which  a  veteran  police  officer 
pursues  the  faintest  indications  of  crime,  or 
with  which  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows  a  track 
through  the  woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find, 
in  a  statesman  so  trained,  integrity,  constancy, 
or  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family  of 
Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  doctrine,  no 
.  zeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old 
institutions  swept  away,  that  he  has  no  reve- 
rence for  prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many 
Aew  institutions  from  which  much  had  been 
expected  produce  mere  disappointment,  that  h6 
has  no  hope  of  improvement.  He  sneers  alike 
at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  state  which  he  could  not,  without 
a  scruple  or  a  blush,  join  in  defending  or  in 
destroying.  Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends 
seems  to  him  mere  dulness  and  wrong-head- 
edness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science 
of  which  the  object  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, but  as  an  exciting  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill,  at  which  a  dexterous  and  lucky 
player  may  win  an  estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead 
to  the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition, 
which,  in  good  times  and  in  good  minds,  is 
half  a  virtue,  now,  disjoined  fVom  every  elevated 
and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish 
cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice. 
Among  those  politicians  who,  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 


were  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties  in  tfat 
state,  very  few  can  be  named  whose  repatauoB 
is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age,  would  be 
called  gross  perfidy  and  corruption.  It  ia 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  sav,  that  the  most 
unprincipled  public  men  who  nave  taken  part 
in  affairs  within  our  memory  would,  if  tried  by 
the  standard  which  was  in  fashion  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  scrupulous  "knd  disinterested. 
While  these  political,  religious,  and  moral 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  the 
royal  authority  had  been  without  difficulty  re- 
established in  ewry  other  part  of  the  British 
islands.  In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  had  been  hailed  with  delight,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of  national  in- 
dependence; and  true  it  was  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  appear 
ance,  taken  away ;  that  the  estates  again  met 
in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh;  and  that  the 
senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  administered 
the  Scottish  law  according  to  the  old  forma. 
Yet  was  the  independence  of  the  little  kingdom 
necessarily  rather. nominal  than  real;  for,  as 
long  as  the  king  had  England  on  his  side,  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffection  in 
his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  could  renew  the  attempt 
which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father 
without  any  danger  of  his  father's  fate. 
Charles  the  First  had  tried  to  force  his  own 
religion  by  his  regal  power  on  the  Scots  at  a 
moment  when  both  his  religion  and  his  regal 
power  were  unpopular  in  England,  and  he  had 
not  only  failed,  but  had  raised  troubles  which 
had  ultimately  cost  him  his  erown  and  his  head. 
Times  had  now  changed :  England  was  zealous 
for  monarchy  and  prelacy ;  and  therefore  the 
scheme  which  in  the  preceding  generation  had 
been  in  thix  highest  degree  imprudent,  might  be 
resumed  with  little  risk  to  the  throne.  The 
government  resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical 
church  in  Scotland.  The  design  was  disap- 
proved by  every  Scotchman  whose  judgment 
was  entitled  to  respect.  Some  Scottish  states- 
men who  were  zealous  for  the  king's  prerogi^ 
tive  had  been  bred  Presbyterians.  Though 
little  troubled  with  scruples,  they  retained  a 
preference  for  the  religion  of  their  childhood ; 
and  they  well  knew  how  strong  a  hold  that  re- 
ligion had  on  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 
They  remonstrated  strongly;  but  when  they 
found  that  they  remonstrated  in  vain,  they  had 
not  virtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposition 
which  would  have  given  offence  to  their  master, 
and  several  of  them  stooped  to  the  wickedness 
and  baseness  of  persecuting  what  in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered 
any  serious  opposition  even  to  kings  much 
weaker  than  Charles  then  was.  Episcopacy, 
therefore,  was  established  by  law.  As  to  the 
form  of  worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to 
the  clerffv  In  some  churches  the  English 
Liturgy  was  used ;  in  others  the  ministers  se- 
lected from  that-  Liturgy  such  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  as  were  likely  to  be  least  offen- 
sive to  the  people ;  but,  in  general,  the  Dox< 
ology  was  sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship, 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  recited  when  bap- 
tism was  administered.     By  the  great  body 
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!&•  So«ttS4b  BAlion  th«  aew  chnr^  was  detostsd 
teth  as  sapentitioiis  sad  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
with  ike  comipttons  of  Rome,  and  as  a  mark 
of  the  predominance  of  England.     There  was, 
boweTtf  ,  no  general  insurreotion.    The  country 
was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty-two  years 
before.    Disastrous  war  and  alien  domination 
had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.    The  aris- 
tocrsey,  which  was  htld  in  great  honour  by  the 
middle  elass  and  by  the  populace,  had  put  it- 
self at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Charles 
the  First,  but  proved  obsequious  to  Charles  the 
Second.   From  the  English  Puritans  no  aid  was 
■ow  to  be  expected.    They  were  a  feeble  party, 
pfoscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sul- 
lenly submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings  of 
sanseience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  the 
^isoopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines 
who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the  govem- 
nwnt  a  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Indulgence.     But  there  were,  particularly 
is  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce  and  reso- 
Ittemen,  who  held  that  the  obligation  to  ob- 
•eve    the  Covenant  was  paramount   to    the 
obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate.     These  peo- 
ple, in  defiance  of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting 
to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion.     The 
hdulgenoe  they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial  re- 
paratioa  of  the  wrongs  iziilicted  by  the  magi»- 
tnte  oa  the  Church,  but  as  a  new  wrong,  the 
man  odious  because  it  was  disguised  under 
d»  ^ypearanoe  of  a  benefit.     Persecution,  thev 
nid,  could  only  kill  the  body,  but  the  black 
hdnlgenee  was  deadly  to  the  soul.      Driven 
frgn  the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and 
Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they 
scrapie  repelled  force  by  force.     At 
efoy  coQventiole  they  mustered  in  arms.  They 
tcpntedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.    They 
ven  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished ; 
btt  neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue 
thar  spirit.      Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
tortared  till  their  bones  were  beaten  fiat,  im- 
prisoned by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores,  ex- 
MMd  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
iBglaad,    abandoned  at  another  time  to  the 
noty  of  bands  of  marauders  from  the  High- 
hads,  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so 
nvige  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppres- 
MT  eonld  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their 
despair. 

Saefa  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Seeoad,  the  state  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not 
less  distracted.  In  that  island  existed  feiids, 
Mmpared  with  which  the  hottest  animosities  of 
Esglish  politiciaas  were  lukewarm.  The  en- 
uity  between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish 
Houndheads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer 
enmity  which  raged  between  the  English  and 
tbe  Celtic  races.  The  interval  between  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  seemed  to 
Tsaish  when  compared  with  the  interval  which 
separated  both  from  the  papist.  During  the 
Iste  civil  troubles  one-half  of  the  Irish  soil  had 
been  transferred  from  the  vanquished  nation  to 
the  victors  To  the  favour  of  the  crown  few 
either  of  tiie  old  or  of  the  new  occupants  had 
tny  pretensions.  The  despoilers  and  the  de- 
spofled  had,  for  tiie  most  part,  been  rebels 
aitko.  The  government  was  soon  perplexed 
sad  wearied  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  mu- 
tual accusations  of  the  two  incensed  factions. 


Those  colonists  among  whom  Cromwell  had 
portioned  out  the  conquered  territory,  and 
whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwell - 
ians,  represented  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English  nation 
under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  every  form.  They  described  and 
exaggerated  the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced 
the  insurrection  of  Ulster ;  they  urged  the  king 
to  follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of  the 
Protector ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  hint 
that  there  would  never  be  peace  in  Ireland  till 
the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extirpated.  The 
Roman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offence  ar 
they  best  might,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  laar 
guage  on  the  severity  of  their  punishment, 
which,  in  truth,  had  not  been  lenient.  They 
implored  Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that  many 
of  the  guilty  had  atoned  for  their  fault  by  re^ 
turning  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  defending 
his  rights  against  the  murderers  of  his  father. 
The  court,  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  par- 
ties, neither  of  which  it  had  any  reason  to  love^ 
at  length  relieved  itself  from  trouble  by  dic- 
tating a  compromise.  That  cruel,  but  moat 
complete  and  energetic  system,  by  which,  Oli- 
ver had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly 
English,  was  abandoned.  The  Cromwellians 
were  induced  to  relinquish  a  third  part  of  their 
acquisitions.  The  land  thus  surrendered  was 
capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favour.  But  great  num- 
bers who  protested  that  they  were  innocent  of 
all  disloyalty,  and  some  persons  who  boasted 
that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally  displayed, 
obtained  neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  outcries 
against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  the 
house  of  Stuart 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  Eng> 
land,  ceased  to  be  popular.  The  Royalists  hiMl 
begun  to  quarrel  with  the  court  and  with  each 
other;  and  the  party  which  had  been  van- 
quished, trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
annihilated,  but  which  had  still  retained  a 
strong  principle  of  life,  again  raised  its  head, 
and  renewed  the  interminable  war. 

Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  return  of  the  king 
and  the  termination  of  the  military  tyranny 
had  been  hailed  could  not  have  been  perma- 
nent ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such 
fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  followed  by 
remissions.  The  manner  in  which  the  court 
abused  its  victory  made  the  remission  speedy 
and  complete.  Every  moderate  man  was 
shocked  by  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy 
with  which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated. 
The  penal  laws  had  effectually  purged  the  op- 
pressed party  of  those  insincere  members 
whose  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and  had  made  it 
again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  The 
Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
sequestrator,  had  been  detested.  The  Puritan, 
betrayed  and  evil-entreated,  deserted  by  all  the 
time-servers  who,  in  his  prosperity,  had  claimed 
brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  from  his  home, 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  his  con* 
science,  yet  stUl  nrm  in  his  resolution  to  obey 
GkKl  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite  of  some 
unpleasant  recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and 
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reep^ct  to  well-constitated  minds.  These  feel- 
ings became  stronger  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  court  was  not  disposed  to  treat  papists 
w:th  the  same  rigour  which  had  been  shown  to 
Presbyterians.  A  vague  suspicion  that  the 
king  and  the  duke  were  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  many  minds.  Many,  too,  who 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Pharisees  of  the  Commonwealth, 
began  to  be  still  more  disgusted  by  the  open 
profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen 
preciseness  of  Praise  God  Barebones  might  iw>t 
be  preferable  to  the  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit, 
complained  that  the  government  treated  the 
most  serious  matters  as  trifles,  and  made  trifles 
its  serious  business.  A  king  might  be  par- 
doned for  amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit, 
and  beauty;  but  it  was  intolerable  that  he 
should  sink  into  a  mere  saunterer  and  volup- 
tuary ;  that  the  gravest  affairs  of  state  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  the  public  service  should 
be  starved  and  the  finances  deranged  in  order 
that  harlots  and  parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in  these 
eomplaints,  and  added  many  eiiarp  reflections 
on  the  king's  ingratitude.  His  whole  revenue, 
indeed,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward  them 
all  in  proportion  to  their  own  consciousness  of 
desert ;  for  to  every  distressed  gentleman  who 
had  fought  under  Rupert  or  Derby,  his  own 
services  seemed  eminently  meritorious,  and  his 
own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every  one 
aad  flattered  himself  that,  whatever  became 
of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely  recompensed 
for  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  civil  trou- 
bles, and  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
would  be  foUowed  by  the  restoration  of  his  own 
dilapidated  fortunes.  None  of  these  expectants 
•ould  restrain  his  indignation  when  he  found 
that  he  was  as  poor  under  the  king  as  he  had 
been  under  the  Rump  or  the  Protector.  The 
negligence  and  extravagance  of  the  court  ex- 
cited the  bitter  indignation  of  these  loyal  vete- 
rans. They  justly  said  that  one  half  of  what 
the  king  Bi[uandered  on  concubines  and  buffoons 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old 
Cavaliers,  who,  after  cutting  down  their  oaks 
and  melting  their  plate  to  help  his  father,  now 
wandered  about  in  threadbare  suits,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  fall  of  rents  took 
place.  The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor 
was  diminished  by  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  rose  from 
every  shire  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  dis- 
tress the  government  was,  as  usual,  held  ac- 
oountable.  The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench 
their  expenses  ^or  a  period,  saw  with  indigna- 
tion the  increadkng  splendour  and  profusion  of 
Whitehall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the 
belief  that  the  money  which  ought  to  have 
supported  their  households  had,  by  some  inex- 
'<)licable  process,  gone  to  the  favourites  of  the 
fang. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such  a  tem- 
per that  every  public  act  excited  discontent 
Charles  had  taken  to  wife  Catharine,  princess 
of  Portugal.  The  marriage  was  generally  dis- 
Hked.  and  the  murmurs  becace  loud  when  it 


appeared  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  iiav« 
any  legitimate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  won  bj 
Oliver  from  Spain,  was  sold  to  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, king  of  France.  This  excited  general 
indignation.  Englishmen  were  already  begin- 
ning to  observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress 
of  the  French  power,  and  to  regard  the  house 
of  Botu'bon  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
their  grandfathers  had  regarded  the  house  of 
Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at  such  a 
time,  to  make  any  addition  to  t^e  strength  of 
a  monarchy  already  too  formidable  ?  Dunkirk 
was,  moreover,  prized  by  the  people,  not  merely 
as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low  . 
Countries,  but  also  as  a  trophy  of  English  valour. 
It  was  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  what  Calais 
had  been  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  what 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  man^ly  defended, 
through  disastrous  and  perilous  years,  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  mighty  coalition,  iB 
to  ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy  might  haye 
had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government  But  it  was  notorious  ' 
that  the  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  court  in  vice 
and  folly.  It  seemed  insupportable  that  a 
sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  pleasures,  should  be  nig- 
gardly in  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when 
it  was  found  Ihat,  while  Dunkirk  was  aban- 
doned on  the  plea  of  economy,  the  fortress  of 
Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen 
Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  charge.  That  place  was  associated 
with  no  recollections  gratifying  to  the  national 
pride.  It  could  in  no  way  promote  the  national 
interest.  It  involved  the  country  in  an  ingfo- 
rious,  unprofitable,  and  interminable  war  with 
tribes  of  half-savage  Mussulmans,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfavourable 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  English  race. 

But  the  murmurs  excited  by  these  errors 
were  faint  when  compared  with  the  clamours 
which  soon  broke  forUi.  The  government  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  United  I^ovinces.  The 
House  of  Commons  readily  voted  sums  unex- 
ampled in  our  history ;  sums  exceeding  those 
which  had  supported  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Cromwell  at  the  time  when  his  power  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  the 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority,  that 
this  liberality  proved  worse  than  useless.  The 
sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  contend 
against  the  great  men  who  then  directed  the 
arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a  statesman  as 
De  -Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  De  Ruyter, 
made  fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  muti- 
nied from  very  hunger,  while  the  dock-yards 
were  unguarded,  while  the  ships  were  leaky  and 
without  rigging.  It  was  at  length  determined 
to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive  war ;  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  was 
a  task  too  hard  for  that  administration.  The 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned 
the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  Chatham.  It 
was  said  that  on  the  very  day  of  that  great 
humiliation,  the  king  feasted  with  the  ladies  of 
his  seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting 
a  moth  about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at 
length,  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memory 
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0t  OHtot.     Srerywliere   men   xnMnifted   his 
▼mlonr,  genius,  and  patriodsm.     Ererjwhere 
it  was  remembered  now,  when  he  ruled,  all 
foreign  powen  had  trembled  at  the  name  of 
Bngiand;    how   the    States-General,    now   so 
haughty,  had  croaehed  at  his  feet ;  and  how, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  no  more,  Am- 
■t«rdam  was  lighted  up  fas  for  a  great  delirer^ 
anee,  and  children  ran  along  the  canals  shouting 
for  joy  that  the  Devil  was  dead.     Eren  Royal- 
ists exclaimed  that  the  state  could  be  sared 
only  by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  arms.     Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel 
(he  jiiBeries  of  a  blockade.     Fuel  was  scarcely 
to  be  procured.     TUbury  Port,  the  place  where 
Slizabeth  had,  with  msjily  spirit,  hurfed  foul 
■eom  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by  the 
iBTsders.     The  roar  of  foreign  gpins  was  heard, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of 
LoadorL     In  the  council  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed that,  if  the  enemy  adTanced,  the  Tower 
dkonid  be    abandoned.     Great  multitudes  of 
people  assembled  in  the  streets,  crying  out  that 
Bo^rd  was  bought  and  sold.     The  houses 
aad  carriages  of  the  ministers  were  attacked 
by  the  populace ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
gOTerrment  would  have  to  deal  at  once  with  an 
'ntrtsina  and  with  an  insurrection.     The  ex- 
treme danger,  it  is  true,  soon  passed  by.     A 
treaty  was  concluded,  rery  different  from  those 
vlneh  Otirer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  signing ; 
ud  tVe  nation  was  once  more  at  peace,  but 
vas  i&  a  mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen 
tbn  «B  the  days  of  ship-money. 

Thff  discontent  engendered  by  maladminis- 
tnttcn  was  heightened  by  calamities  which  the 
best  sdministraty>n  could  not  have  averted. 
Wbih  the  ignominious  war  with  Holland  was 
mip%,  London  suffered  two  great  disasters, 
mb  as  never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  be- 
tA  (ae  city.  A  pestilence,  surpassing  in  hor- 
ror fny  that  dnring  three  centuries  hi^  visited 
tbe  viand,  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more 
tiuB  s  hundred  thousand  human  beings ;  and 
ttar^y  had  the  clead  cart  ceased  to  go  its 
roords,  when  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been 
bona  in  Europe  since  the  confiagration  of 
Roire  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole'  city 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the 
lire*  to  the  purlieus  of  Smithfield. 

Bvi  there  been  a  general  election  while  the 
MtiTn  was  smarting  under  so  many  disgraces 
and  misfortunes,  it  is  probable  that  the  £>und- 
het'is  would  have  regained  ascendency  in  the 
itate;  but  the  Parliament  was  still  the  Cava- 
lier Parliament,  chosen  in  Uie  transport  of 
4    bjalty  which  had  followed  the  Restoration. 
Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
laglish  Legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now 
eoDseat  to  be  merely  what  the  Legislature  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.     From  the  death  of 
Bliiabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the  Puri- 
tans, who  predominated  in  the  representative 
hody,  had  been  constantly,  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  the  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching  on  the  j 
|n>vince  of  the  executive  government.     The 
pntlemcn  who,  after  the  Restoration,  filled  the 
lower  House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puri- 
tsa  name,  were  ynSl  pleased  to  inherit  the  ' 
fruits  of  the  Puritan  policy.     They  were,  in-  I 
deed,  most  willing  to  employ  the  power  which  ! 
they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  | 
Asking  their  king  migh^  and  honoured,  both  J 


at  home  and  abroad ;  bvt  witii  the  power  itself 
they  were  resolved  not  to  part.  The  great 
Bnglish  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  con* 
trol  of  the  executive  administration  from  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  throu^ 
the  whole  long  existence  of  this  Parliament, 
proceeding  noiselessly,  but  rapidly  and  steadily. 
Charles,  kept  poor  by  his  follies  and  vices, 
wanted  money.  The  Commons  alone  could 
legally  grant  him  money.  They  could  not  be 
prevented  from  putting  their  own  price  on  their 
grtnts  The  price  which  they  put  on  their 
grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  every  one  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tives,  to  wring  from  him  his  consent  to  lawf 
which  he  disliked,  to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dic- 
tate the  course  of  foreign  policy,  and  even  to 
direct  the  administration  of  wtfr.  To  the  roy^ 
office  and  the  royal  person  they  loudly  and 
sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment. 
But  to  Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance,  and 
they  fell  on  him  as  furiously  as  their  predeceS" 
sors  had  fallen  on  Strafford.  The  minister's 
rirtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to  his  ruin. 
He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even 
for  those  acts  which  he  had  strongly,  but 
vainly,  opposed  in  council.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied  them,  as 
an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with  much 
more  than  Laud's  understanding.  He  had  on 
all  occasions  maintained  that  the  Act  of  Indem-  . 
nity  oud^t  to  be  strictly  observed;  and  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  though  highly  honourabls 
to  him,  made  him  hateftil  to  all  those  Royalists 
who  wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes  by 
suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages  and  means 
profits.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attri- 
buted to  him  the  downfall  of  their  Church. 
The  papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  ths 
loss  of  their  lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess 
of  York,  he  had  an  obrious  motive  for  wishing 
that  there  might  be  a  barren  queen,  and  he 
was  therefore  suspected  of  haring  purposely 
recommended  one.  The  sale  of  Ihitikirk  was 
Justiy  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Hoi* 
land  he  was,  with  less  justice,  held  accountable. 
His  hot  temper ;  his  arrogant  deportment ;  ths 
indelicate  eagerness  with  which  he  grasped  at 
riches ;  the  ostentation  with  which  he  squan- 
dered them ;  his  picture  gallery,  filled  with 
master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  which  had  once 
been  the  property  of  mined  Cavaliers;  his 
palace,  which  reand  its  long  and  stately  front 
right  opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of  our 
kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and  some 
undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  in  the  Thames,  it  was  against  the  chancel- 
lor that  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  chiefly 
directed.  His  windows  were  broken,  tb9  trees 
of  his  garden  cut  down,  and  a  gibbet  set  up 
before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he  more 
detested  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  that  house,  if  it  continued 
to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the  state ; 
when  the  management  of  that  house  would  be 
the  most  important  department  of  politics ;  and 
when,  without  the  help  of  men  possessing  the 
ear  of  that  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  government.  He  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  considering  the  Parliament  as  a  body 
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In  no  respect  diffnring  from  the  Parliament 
wliioh  had  been  eitting  when,  forty  years  be- 
fore, he  first  began  to  study  law  at  the  Temple. 
He  did  not  wish  to  depriye  the  Legislature  of 
those  powers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but  the  new  de* 
yelopment  of  those  powers,  though  a  develop- 
ment natural,  ineyitable,  and  to  be  prevented 
only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powers  them- 
selves, disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the  great  se^ 
lo  a  writ  for  raising  ship-money,  or  to  give  his 
voice  in  council  for  committing  a  member -of 
Parliament  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  debate ;  but  when  the  Commons  be- 
gan to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money  voted 
for  the  war  had  been  wasted,  and  to  examine 
into  the  maladministration  of  the  navy,  he 
flamed  with  indignation.  Such  inquiry,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  out  of  their  province.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  House  was  a  most  loyal  assem- 
bly ;  that  it  had  done  good  service  to  tiie  crown ; 
and  that  its  intentions  were  excellent;  but, 
both  in  public  and  in  the  closet,  he  on  every 
occasion  expressed  his  concern  that  gentlemen 
so  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  un- 
advisedly encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Inonarch.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit 
from  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they 
yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parliament  in  med- 
dling with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  country,  he  maintained,  would  never  be 
well  governed  till  the  knights  of  shires  and  the 
burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their  prede- 
oesBors  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  All 
the  plans  which  men  more  observant  than  him- 
self of  the  signs  of  that  time  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
between  the  court  ana  the  Commons,  he  dis- 
dainfully r^ected  as  crude  projects,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  old  polity  of  England.  Toward 
the  young  orators,  who  were  rising  to  distinc- 
tion and  authority  in  the  Lower  House,  his 
deportment  was  ungracious ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most 
serious  faults  was  an  inwdinate  contempt  for 
youth,  and  this  contempt  was  the  more  unjusti- 
fiable, because  his  own  experience  in  English 
politics  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his 
age ;  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  abroad,  that  he  knew  less  of  the  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  on  his  return  than 
many  who  might  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Com- 
mons; for  very  different  reasons  he  was  equally 
disliked  by  the  court.  His  morals  as  well-  as 
his  politics  were  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Even  when  he  was  a  young  law  student,  living 
much  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his  natural 
gravity  and  his  religious  principles  had  to  a 
great  extent  preserved  him  from  the  contagion 
of  fashionable  debauchery ;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  liLely,  in  advanced  years  and  in  declin- 
ing health,  to  turn  libertine.  On  the  vices  of 
the  y  jung  and  gay  he'  looked  with  an  aversion 
almost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which 
he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries. 
He  missed  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn 
ol  the  mimics,  revellers,  and  courtesans  who 
stowded  tht  paUos;  and  ths  admonitions  which 


^he  addressed  to  the  king  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more, 
very  long.  Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  ia 
favour  of  a  minister  loaded  with  the  double 
odium  of  faults  which  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  im- 
portuned the  sovereign.  Southampton  was  no 
more.  Qrmond  performed  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship manfully  and  faithfully,  but  in  vain.  The 
chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The  king 
took  the  seal  from  him;  the  Commons  im- 
peached him;  his  head  was  not  safe;  he  fled 
from  the  country;  an  act  was  passed  which 
Roomed  him  to  perpetual  exile;  and  those  who 
had  assailed  and  undermined  him  began  to 
struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Clsrendon  in  some  degree 
took  off  the  edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  re- 
venge ;  yet  was  the  anger  excited  by  the  pro- 
fusion and  negligence  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war,,  by  no  means 
extinguished.  The  counsellors  of  Charles,  with 
the  fate  of  the  chancellor  before  their  eyes,  were 
anxious  for  their  own  safety.  They  accord* 
ingly  advised  their  master  to  soothe  tiie  irrita- 
tion which  prevailed  both  in  the  Parliament  an<i 
throughout  the  country,  and,  for  that  end,  to^ 
take  a  step  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  tha 
history  of  the  great  English  Revolution  begins 
to  be  complicated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
politics.  The  power  of  Spain  had,  during  many 
years,  been  declining.  She  still,  it  is  true,  held 
in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies« 
Belgium,  and  Franche  Comt^.  In  America  her 
dominions  still  spread,  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
sone.  But  this  great  body  had  been  smitten 
with  palsy,  and  was  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
molestation  to  other  states,  but  could  not,  with- 
out assistance,  repel  aggression.  France  waa 
now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe.  Her  resources  have,  since  those  days, 
absolutely  increased,  but  have  not  increased  so 
fast  as  the  resources  of  England.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  the  empire  of  Russia,  now  a  mo* 
narchy  of  the  first  class,  was  as  entirely  out  of 
the  system  of  European  politics  as  Abyssinia  or 
Siam ;  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  thea 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony ;  and  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
had  not  then  begun  to  exist.  The  weight  of 
France,  therefore,  though  still  very  consider- 
able, has  relatively  diminished.  Her  territory 
was  not,  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  present,  but  it  was 
large,  compact,  fertile,  well  placed  both  for  at- 
tack and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  happy  oli- 
mate,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave,  active,  and 
ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed 
the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  Tjie  great  flefii 
which,  thre»  hundred  years  before,  had  been, 
in  all  but  name,  independent  principalities,  had 
been>aanexed  to  the  crown.  Only  a  few  old 
men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  resistance  which  the  Hu- 
guenots, the  nobles,  and  the  Parliaments  had 
offered  to  the  kingly  power,  had  been  put  down 
by  the  two  great  carlinals  who  had  ruled  the 
nation  during  fbrty  years.    The  govemme&l 
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wmm  BOW  a  despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  deal-. 

Insa  with  the  upper  classes,  a  mild  aud  gene- 

lous  despotism,  tempered  by  courteous  manners 

and  chivalroas  sentiments.     The  means  at  the 

disposal  of  the  soTer«ign  were,  for  that  age, 

truly  formidable.     His  revenue,  raised,  it  is 

true,-  by  a  serere  and  unequal  taxation  which 

pressed  heavily  on  the  cultiTators  of  the  soil, 

Car  exceeded  that  of  any  other  potentate.    His 

wrmjt  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded 

bj  the  ipvatest  generals  then  living,  already 

eonsisied  of  more  than  a  hundred,  and  twenty 

thousand  men.    Such  an  array  of  regular  troops 

hai  not  been  seen  in  Burope  since  ^e  downfall 

ef  the  Boman  empire.    Of  maritime  powers 

Trance  was  not  the  first;  but,  though  she  had 

nvals  on  tbe  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a  superior. 

Ssch.  was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty 

yesis  of  the  scTenteenth  centnry^thatno  enemy 

eoold  singly  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great 

eoslitiona,  in  which  half  Christendom  was  united 

igainst  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king 
tdded  to  the  respect  inspired  by  the  power  and 
mporianoe  of  hu  kingdom.    No  sovereign  has 
ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  state 
vith  more  dignity  and  grace.    He  was  his  own 
pine  ministeTy  and  performed  the  duties  of 
1^  ardoons  situation  with  an  ability  and  an 
bdnstry  which  could  not  be  reasonably  oxpected 
bon  one  who  had  in  infancy  succeeded  to  a 
irowB,  and  who  had  been  surrounded  by  flat- 
Uren  before  he  could  speak.    He  had  i^own, 
b  tn  eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable  to  a 
pnnee:  Che  talent  of  choosing  his  servants  well, 
aid  tiie  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
diicf  part  of  the  credit  of  their  acts.     In  his 
dafisgs  with  foreign  powers  he  had  some  gene- 
nsty,  but  no  justice.    To  unhappy  allies  who 
ibev  themselTee  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope 
jiitmlnscorapcusion,  he  extended  his  proteo- 
&A  with  a  romantic  disinterestedness,  which 
Moed  better  suited  to  a  knight-errant  than  to 
t  atataaman ;  but  he  broke  through  the  most 
lacred  ties  of  public  fkith  without  scruple  or 
ibiie,  whenever  they  interfered  with  his  inte- 
tcst,  or  vrith  what  he  called  his  glory.     His 
pcffdy  and  yiolence,  however,  excited  less  en- 
mtj  than  the  inaolenofi  with  which  he  constantly 
rcBonded  his  n^hbours  of  his  own  greatness 
and  of  their  littleness.     He  did  not  at  this  time 
profeas  the  austere  devotion  which,  at  a  later 
^od,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect  of  a  .mo- 
sasteiy.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  licentious, 
thoQi^  bj  no  means  as  frivolous  and  indolent, 
as  his  Iwother  of  England.     But  he  was  a  sin- 
cere Roman  Catholic;  and  both  hia  conscience 
and  his  vanitj  impelled  him  to  use  his  power 
for  the  defence  and  propagaktion  of  the  true 
faith,  afiker  the  example  of  Ma  renowned  prede- 
eesaors,  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  and  Bt  Lo«is. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious 
alarm  on  the  growing  power  of  France.  This 
leelijigy  in  itself  perfectiy  reasonaUe,  was 
Binned  with  other  feelings  less  praiseworthy. 
/rsAoe  was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
Franee  that  the  most  glorious  battles  recorded 
IB  our  annals  had  been  fought  ^  The  conquest 
ti  Frasoe  had  bepn  twice  effected  by  the  Plan* 
tagenets.  The  loss  of  France  had  been  long 
remembered  as  a  great  national  disaster.  The 
title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by  our 
•overeigns     The  lilies  of  France  still  appeared 


mingled  with  our  own  linns,  on  the  shieU  ef  tht 

house  of  Stuart.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  th«  ' 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended  the  an^ 
moeity  of  which  France  had  anciently  been  tht 
object ;  but  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  given 
place  to  contemptuous  compassion,  and  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  TheMde 
of  Dimkirk  to  France  had  been  the  most  gene- 
rally unpopular  act  of  the  restored  king.  At- 
tachment to  France  ha^  been  prominent  among 
the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to  Claren-' 
don.  Bven  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed 
itself.  When  a  brawl  took  place  in  t^  streets 
of  Westodnster  between  the  retinnes  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  embassies,  the  populace, 
though  forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  prooih  that  the  old  antipathy 
was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engatged  in  • 
more  serious  contest  One  of  the  ehi^  oljeeti 
of  the  policy  of  Louis  throughout  his  life  waM 
to  extend  his  dominions  toward  the  Rhine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  Spadn,  and 
he  wats  now  in  the  f^U  career  of  conquest  The 
United  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progreta 
of  his  arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity,  amd 
glory.  The  Bataviam  territory,  conquered  from 
the  waves,  and  defended  a^adnst  them  by  humaMi 
art,  was  in  extent  little  superior  to  the  prine^ 
padity  of  Wales  But  all  that  narrow  spaM* 
was  a  busy  amd  populous  hive,  in  which  new 
wealth  was  every  day  created,  and  in  which 
vAt  maisses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded.  The 
aspect  of  Holland,, the  rich  cultivation,  the  in- 
numerable canals,  the  ever-whirling  miUs,  the 
endless  fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession 
of  great  towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thoifr- 
sands  of  masts,  the  large  amd  etatcdy  mansions^ 
the  trim  viUais,  the  riohly-Aurnished  apatf tmente* 
the  picture  galleries,  the  summer  houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travellers  in 
that  age  an  effect  similair  to  tbe  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on  a  Nox^ 
wegian  or  a  Can^ian.  The  States-Qenerad  had 
been  compelled  to  humble  themselves  before 
Cromwell;  but  after  the  Bestoration  they  haid 
taken  their  revenge,  had  waged  war  with  sao^ 
cess  ahgainBt  Charles,  amd  had  concluded  peace 
on  honourable  terms.  Rich,  however,  aw  the 
republic  was,  and  highly  considered  in  Europe, 
she  was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Louis.  She 
apprehended,  not  without  good  cause,  that  hit 
kingdom  might  soon  be  extended  to  her  fhmtiers ; 
aknd  she  might  well  dreaMi  the  immediate  vicini^ 
etf  a  monarch  so  great,  so  aunbitious,  and  so  un- 
scrupulous. Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  devise  any 
expedient  which  might  avert  the  danger.  The 
Dutch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was 
to  be  expected*  Severad  German  prineef  had 
been  gained  by  Louis,  amd  the  emperor  himseliF 
was  embarrassed  by  the  discontents  of  Hungary. 
England  was  sepauratad  firom  the  United  Pro* 
vinces  by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
cently inflicted  and  endured;  amd  her  poUeiy 
had,  since  the  Reatoration,  been  so  devoid  of 
wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it  was  scarcely  possiblt 
to  expect  from  her  any  vaduable  akssistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Claurendon  amd  the  growiiy 
iU-humour  of  the  Parliament  determined  the  ad» 
visers  of  Charles  to  akdopt  on  a  sudden  a  polief 
which  amaaed  and  delimited  the  nation. 
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The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  one  of  the  most  expert  diploma- 
tists and  most  pleasing  writers  of  the  age,  iiad 
already  represented  to  his  court  that  it  was 
both  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements with  the  States-General  for  the  pur- 
poH6  of  checking  the  progress  of  France.  For 
a  time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted,  but  it 

,  was  now  thought  expedient  to  act  on  them.  He 
was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  States- 
^Qeneral.  He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
tame  to  an  understanding  with  John  De  Witt, 
then  the  chief  minister  of  Holland.  Sweden, 
small  as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty  years 
before,  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  a  high  rank  among  European  pow- 
ers, and  had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natural 
position.  She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occa- 
■ion  with  England  and  the  States.  Thus  was 
formed  that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Louis  showed  signs  of  ^  yexation  and 
resentment,  but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw 
on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confederacy 
In  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He  consented, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  his  armies  had  occupied.  Peace 
was  restored  to  Europe ;  and  the  English  govern- 
Btent,  lately  an  object  of  general  contempt, 
was,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign 
powers  with  reepeot  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  the  Protector  had  inspired.  * 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in 
the  highest  degree.     It  gratified  alike  naticmal 

,  flEnimosity  and  national  pride.  It  put  a  limit  to 
the  encroachments  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbour.  It  bound  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  union.  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  rejoiced  in  common ;  but  the  joy 
of  the  Roundhead  was  eyen  greater  than  that 
of  the  CaTalier,  for  England  had  now  allied  her- 
self strictly  with  a  country  republican  in  govern- 
ment and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a 
country  ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
House  of  Commons  loudly  applauded  the  treaty, 
and  some  uncourtly  grumblers  described  it  as 
the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  king  came  in. 

The  &ng,  however,  eared  little  for  the  appro- 
bation of  his  Parliament  or  his  people.  The 
Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  quieting  discontents  which 
had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious.  The  in- 
dependence, the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
had  begun  to  find  constitutional  restraints  gall- 
ing. Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment a  strong  connection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  country  par^.  That  party  included  all 
the  public  men  who  leaned  toward  Puritanism 
and  Republicanism,  and  man^  who,  though  at- 
tached to  the  Established  Church  and  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  had  been  driven  into  opposition 
by  dread  of  popery,  by  dread  of  Prance,  and 
by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness, 
md  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of 
this  band  of  politicians  was  constantly  grow- 
ing. Every  year  some  of  those  members  who 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  during  the 
loyal  excitement  of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the 
vnoant  seats  were  generally  filled  by  persons 
1008  tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  himself 
ft  king  while  an  assembly  of  sHbieots  could  call 


for  his  accounts  before  paying  his  debts,  md 
could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his  mistresses 
or  boon  companions  had  intercepted  the  money 
destined  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the 
fleet.  Though  not  very  studious  of  fame,  he 
was  galled  by  the  taunts  which  were  sometimes 
uttered  in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons,  and 
on  one  occasion  attempted  to  restrain  tlie  free- 
dom of  speech  by  disgraceful  means'.  Sir  John 
Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had»  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court  In  any 
former  reign  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  A  different  course  was  now  taken.  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the  nose 
of  £e  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  instead 
of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such 
a  tempest,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  passing  an  act 
which  attainted  the  instruments  of  his  revenge, 
and  which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional 
restraints,  how  was  he  to  emancipate  himself 
from  them  ?  He  could  make  himself  despotic 
only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing  army,  and 
such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  re- 
venues did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some 
regular  troops ;  but  these  troops,  though  nu- 
merous enough  to  excite  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to 
protect  Whitehall  and  the  Tower  against  a 
rising  of  the  mob  of  London.  Such  risings 
were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oliver's  old 
troops. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipating 
himself  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
since,  in  such  an  enterprise,  he  could  not  hope 
for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  followed  that  he 
must  look  for  it  abroad.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  of  establishing  absolute  monarchy 
in  England.  Such  an  ally  would  undoubtedly 
expect  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude  for  such 
a  service.  Charles  must  descend  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make  peace  and 
war  according  to  the  directions  of  the  govern- 
ment ifhich  protected  him.  His  relation  to 
Louis  would  closely  resemble  that  in  which  the 
Rigah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King  of  Oude  now 
stand  to  the  British  government.  Those  princes 
are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have 
no  diplomatic  relations  but  such  as  the  East 
India  Company  shall  sanction.  The  Company, 
in  return,  guaranties  them  against  insurrec- 
tion. As  long  tis  they  faithfplly  discharge 
their >)bligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they 
are  permitted  to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to 
fill  their  palaces  with  beautiful  women,  to  besot 
themselves  in  the  company  of  their  favourite 
revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any 
subject  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.  Such 
a  life  would  bcginsupportable  to  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  powerful  understanding;  but  to 
Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  mnequal  to  any 
strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  destitute  alike 
of  all  patriotism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  prospect  had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  concur>*<v? 
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in  the  design  of  degrading  that  erown  which  it 

was  probable  that  he  would  himself  one  day 

wemr,  may  aeem  more  extraordinary ;  for  hia 

satore  was  handity  and  imperious,  and,  in- 

ieed,  he  conliiipW  to  the  rery  last  to  show,  by 

vocaaonal  starts  and  struggles,  his  impatience 

^sf  the  French  yoke.     But  he  was  abnost  as 

much  debased  by  superstition  as  his  brother  by 

indolence  and  Tice.     James  was  now  a  Roman 

Caeholie.    Beli^ous  bigotrj:  had  become  the 

dominant  sentiment  of  his  narrow  and  stubborn 

mind,  and  had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  Ioto 

tf  role,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly 

.    be  distiDguished  from  each  other.     It  seemed 

kigUy  improbable  that,  without  foreign  aid,  he 

vwld  obtain  ascendency  or  even  toleration  for 

tas  own  faith ;  and  he  was  in  a  temper  to  see 

Bsthing  humiliating  in  any  step,  however  un- 

pnacely  or  unmanly,  which  might  promote  the 

iiterests  of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  dur- 
b^  seTeral  months.  The  chief  agent  between 
tie  Eogliah  and  French  courts  was  the  beauti- 
fiii.  graceful,  and  intelligent  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister-in-law  of 
Louis,  and  a  faTOurite  with  both.  The  King  of 
Eaglftnd  offered  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Citholie,  to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
to  join  with  France  against  Holland,  if  France 
'  vodd  engage  to  lend  him  such  military  and 
^temdaiy  aid  as  might  make  him  independent 
3f  his  Parliament.  Louis  at  first  affected  to 
RccWe  these  propositions  coolly,  and  at  length 
igrted  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
eraferring  a  great  favour ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
eeune  which  he  had  resolved  to  take  was  one 
by  which  he  might  gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It  seems   cer^in   that 'he    never  seriously 
thon^t  of  establishing  despotism  and  popery 
in  l^glbad  by  force  of  arms.     He  must  have 
been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  hazardous ; 
ihit  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  ener- 
gie§  of  France  during  many  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  more 
profflijing  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  which 
net  dear  to  his  heart.     He  would,  indeed, 
wiBingly  have  acquired  the  merit  and  the  glory 
of  doing  a  great  service  on  reasonable  terms  to 
(he  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.    But  he 
was  litUe  disposed  to  imitate  his  ancestors, 
who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
hid  led  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  to  die  in 
Srria  and  Egypt;    and  he  well  knew  that  a 
cmsade  against  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  less  perilous  than  the  expeditions 
in  which  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Seventh  and 
of  Louis  the  Ninth  had  perished.     He  had  no 
motiTe  for  wishing  the  Stuarts  to  be  absolute. 
He  did  not  regard  the  English  Constitution  with 
feelings  at  ail  resembling  those  which  have  in 
iater  times  induced  •princes  to  make  war  on  the 
free  institutions  of  neighbouring  nations*     At 
present,  a  great  party  zealous  for  popular  go- 
vernment has  ramifications  in  every  civilized 
country.    Any  important  advantage  gained  any- 
where by  that  party  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
signal  for  general  commotion.     It  is  not  won- 
^iBfal  that  governments  threatened  by  a  com- 
mon danger  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
■Qtual  insurance ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
»ory   \,Q  such   danger  existed.     Between  the 
public  mind  of  Kngland  and  tho  pubHc  mind  of 


Fraaoe  there  was  a  great  g«if.  Oar  institu- 
tions and  our  factions  were  as  little  understood 
at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  of  Uie  forty  naembers 
of  the  French  Academy  had  an  English  voluma 
in  his  library,  or  knew  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or 
Butler  even  by  name.  A  few  Huguenots,  who 
had  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  an- 
cestors, might  perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling 
with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  English 
Roundheads ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  ceased  to 
be  formidable.  The  French,  as  a  body,  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  their  king  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  stru^es  against  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  not  <»ly  without  admira- 
tion or  sympathy,  but  with  strong  disapproba- 
tion and  disgust.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
great  error  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Louis  to 
apprehensions  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in 
our  age,  induced  the  Holy  AUiance  to  inter- 
fere in  ^e  internal  government  of  Naples  and 
Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the 
court  of  Whitehall  were  most  welcome  to  him. 
He  already  meditated  gigantic  designs,  whioh 
were  destined  to  keep  Europe  in  constant  fer- 
mentation during  more  than  forty  years.  Hs 
wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
annex  Belgium,  Franche  Cornt^,  and  Lorraine 
to  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  King 
of  Spain  was  a  sickly  child.  It  was  likely  that 
he  would  die  without  issue.  His  eldest  sister 
was  Queen  of  France.  A  day  would  almost 
certainly  come,  and  might  come  very  soon, 
when  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  lay  claim  to 
that  vast  empire  on  which  the  Sun  never  set. 
The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  one 
head  would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  Conti- 
nental coalition ;  but  for  any  Continental  coali- 
tion France,'  single-handed,  was  a  match.  £<ng- 
land  could  turn  the  scale.  On  the  course  wliich, 
in  such  a  crisis,  England  might  pursue,  the 
destinies  of  the  world  would  depend;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  the  English  Parliament  and 
nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the  policy 
whioh  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could,  be  more  gratifying  to 
Louis  than  to  learn  that  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and  were  will- 
ing to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  sub- 
serviency. He  determined  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity, and  laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to 
which,  without  deriation,  he  adhered,  till  the 
Revolution  of  1686  disconcerted  all  his  politics 
He  professed  himself  desirous  to  promote  the 
designs  of  the  English  court.  He  promised 
large  aid.  He  f^om  time  to  time  doled  out  such 
aid  as  might  serve  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as 
he  oould  without  risk  or  inconvonience  spare. 
In  this  way,  at  an  expense  very  much  less  than 
that  which  he  incurred  in  building  and  deoo 
rating  Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
making  England,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
almost  as  insignifioant  a  member  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  Sao 
Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  keep  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed  in  a  perpetual  state  of  confiict, 
and  to  set  irreconcilable  enmity  between  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and  those  who 
had  the  power  of  the  sword.     With  this  view 
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be  bribed  and  stimulsted  both  parties  in  turn, 
pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  encouraged 
the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious  encroach- 
pents  of  the  Parliament,  and  oonreyed  to  the 
Parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrary  designs 
of  the  court 

One  of  the  derices  to  which  he  resorted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ascendency  in 
the  English  councils  deserres  especial  notice. 
Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  high* 
est  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and 
^  whose  airs  and  prattle  amused  his  leisure.  In- 
deed, a  husband  would  be  justly  derided  who 
should  bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and 
spotless  virtue  one  half  of  what  the  King  of 
England  bore  flrom  concubines  who,  while  they 
owed  every  thing  to  his  boun^,  caressed  his 
courtiers  aJmost  before  his  face.  He  had  pa^ 
tiently  endured  the  termagant  passions  of  Bar- 
bara Palmer  and  the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor 
Owynn.  Louis  thought  that  the  most  useful 
envoy  who  could  be  sent  to  London  would  be  a 
handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty  Frenchwoman. 
Such  a  woman  was  Louisa,  a  la^y  of  the  house 
of  Querouaille,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called 
Madam  Carwell.  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  l>u chess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  ob- 
tained a  dominion  which  ended  only  with  the 
life  of  Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of  the  alliance 
betwceen  the  crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Dover  in  May, 
1670,  just  ten  years  after  the  day  on  which 
Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amid  the 
acclamations  and  joyftil  tears  of  a  too  confiding 
people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make 
public  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, to  join  y.is  arms  to  those  of  Louis  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of 
England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  .subsidy,  and  promised 
that,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at  his  own 
charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  aus- 
pices. Six  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  the  charming  princess,  whose  influence 
over  her  brother  and  brother-in-law  had  been 
so  pernicious  to  her  cou^ry,  was  no  more. 
Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions, 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to  inter- 
rupt the  newly-formed  friendship  between  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  but  in  a  short 
time  fresh  assurances  of  undiminished  good- 
will were  exchanged  between  the  confederates. 
The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend 
danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  care  about  it,  was 
impatient  to  see  the  article  touching  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  carried  into  immediate 
exe-jution ;  but  Louis  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  there 
would  be  such  an  explosion  in  England  as 
would  probably  frustrate  those  pai-ts  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Charles  should  still 
eall  himself  a  Protestant,  and  should  still,  at 


high  feativals,  receive  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  appear  II 
the  royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York, 
daughter  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
She  had  been,  during  some  years,  a  concealed 
Roman  Catholic.  She  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  successively  queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants 
by  the  positive  command  of  the  king,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  profess  himself 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  chil- 
dren who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his  crown 
were,  by  his  permission,  brought  up  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this 
time' were  men  whose  names  have^  justly  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety.  We  must  take 
heed,  however,  that  we  do  not  load  their  me- 
mory with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the 
king  himself  is  chiefly  answerable.  He  hold 
conferences  on  it  with  the  French  agents  ;  be 
wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  was  the  person  who  first  suggested 
the  most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  contained ; 
and  he  carefully  concealed  some  of  those  arti- 
cles from  the  majority  of  his  cabinet,  or,  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  his  cabal. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  cabinet.  From  an  early  pe- 
riod the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted  by 
a  privy  council,  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  During 
several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the 
gravest  and  most  deHcate  affairs  of  state ;  but 
by  degrees. its  character  changed.  It  became 
too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rnnk 
of  privy  counsellor  was  often  bestowed  as  an 
honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  wh^m  no- 
thing was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was 
never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small 
knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early  pointed 
out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sa- 
gacity, but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  interior  council  began  to  attract  gene- 
ral notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  cabinet  a? 
an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  constantly  became  more  and  more 
important.  It  at  lengUi  drew  to  itself  the  chief 
executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded, 
during  several  generations,  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law. 
The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
compose  it  are  never  ofiicially  announced  to  the 
public.  No  record  \h  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions,  nor  has  Its  existence  ever  been 
recognised  by  any  act  of  Parliament 

It  happened  by  a  whimsical  coincidence 
that,  in  1671,  the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  per- 
sons, the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made 
up  the  word  Cabal :  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buck- 
ingham, Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  bad  greatiy  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Cabal  he  was  the  most  re- 
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«p«ete.ble;  for,  with  a  lierj  and  imperious  tem- 
per* he  had  a  Btrong  though  a  lamentably  per- 
rertcd  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then-  Seore- 
tftry  of  State,  had,  since  he  came  to  manhood, 
redded  principally  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
learned  that  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  con- 
stations  and  religions  which  is  often  obserra- 
tile  in  persons  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
fagnat  diplomacy.  If  there  was  any  form  of 
gomnment  which  he  liked,  it  was  that  of 
France ;  if  there  was  any  ohnrch  for  which  he 
fdt  a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  talent  for  conrersation,  and  some 
takaty  also,  for  transacting  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
■R8  of  office.  He  had  learned,  dnring  a  life 
ptswd  in  trarelling  and  negotiating,  the  art  of 
leeommodating  his  language  and  deportment 
to  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  '  His 
TiTtdtj  in  the  closet  amused  the  king;  his 
patity  in  debates  and  conferences  imposed  on 
(ke  public  ;  and  he  had  succeeded,in  attaching 
to  himself,  partly  by  serfices  and  partly  by 
hopes,  a  considerable  number  of  personal  re- 


Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were 
■en  in  whom  the  immorality  which  was  epi- 
tenic  amofng  the  politicians  of  that  age  ap- 
pctred  in  its    most  malignant  type,  but  va- 
TtnAj  modified  by  great  diyersities  of  temper 
■d  vnderstanding.     Buckingham  was  a  sated 
■tn  of  pleasure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition 
to  to  a  pastime.     As  he  had  tried  to  amuse 
imeelf  with  architecture  and  music,  with  writ- 
iag  farces  and   with  seeking  for  the  philoso- 
pkr's  stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself 
vith  &  secret  negotiation  and  a  Dutch  war. 
Be  ksd  already,  rather  f^om  fickleness  and 
Wve  of  noreltj  than  from  any  deep  design, 
beea  fiithless    to  erery  party.      At  one  time 
lie  bad  raoked  among  the  Caraliers.     At  an- 
other thne  warrants  had  been  out  against  him 
for  maintaining  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  remains  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Ae  dty.     He  was  now  again  a  courtier,  and 
vu  eager  to  win  the  farour  of  the  king  by 
Mrriees   from   which   the  most  illustrious  of 
Aose  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  ^he  royal 
bsM  would  haye  recoiled  with  horror. 
^      Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head,  and  with  a 
&r  fiercer  and  more  earnest  ambition,  had 
bea  equally  yersatile ;  but  Ashley's  yersatility 
was  the  effect,  not  of  lerity,  but  of  deliberate 
srifishness.     He  had   serred  and  betrayed  a 
neeession  of  goyemments ;  but  he  had  timed 
att  his  treacheries  so  well  that,  through  all  re- 
vohitions,  his    fortunes    had  constantly  been 
riiiBg.     The  multitude,  struck  with  admiration 
by  a  prosperity  which,  while^  eyery  thing  else 
was  constantly  changing,  remained  unchange- 
able, attributed  to  him  a  prescience  almost  mi- 
raculous, and  likened  him  to  the  Hebrew  states- 
■aa  of  whom  it  is  written  that  his  counsel 
was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of 
Qed. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and 
nger,  was  perhaps,  under  the  outward  show  of 
boisterous  Arankness,  tiie  most  dishonest  man  in 
Ihe  whole  Cabal.  He  had  been  conspicuous 
among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1688,  and  sesl- 
stts  for  the  Coyenant.  He  was  accused  of  haring 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sale  of  Charles  the 
first  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  wte  there- 


fore, in  the  estimation  of  good  Cftmlierft,  ft 
traitor,  if  possible,  of  a  worse  description  thai 
those  who  had  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
He  often  talked  with  noisy  joeularity  of  the 
days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He 
was  now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the 
court  in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  hii 
reluctant  countrymen;  nor  did  he,  in  thai 
cause,  shrink  fhim  the  unsparing  use  of  the 
sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot  Tet  those 
who  knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had 
made  no  change  in  Ms  real  sentiments ;  that 
he  still  hated  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  of  goyemment  to  eyery  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and 
Lauderdale  were*  it  was  not  thought  safe  tc 
intrust  to  them  the  king's  intention  of  declar* 
ing  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  false  treaty, 
in  which  the  article  concerning  religion  was 
omitted,  was  shown  to  them.  The  names  and 
seals  of  Clifford  and  Arlington  are  affixed  to 
the  genuine  treaty.  Both  l^ese  statesmen  had 
a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality 
which  the  braye  and  yehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfully  ayowed,  but  which  the 
colder  and  meaner  Arlington  concealed,  till  the 
near  approach  of  death  scared  him  into  sin- 
cerity. The  three  other  cabinet  ministers, 
howeyer,  were  not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  suspected  more  than  was 
distinctly  ayowed  to  them.  They  were  cer- 
tainly priyy  to  all  the  political  engagements 
contracted  with  France,  and  were  not  ashamed 
to  receiye  large  gratifications  fh>m  Louis. 

The  first  ol^ect  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  fVom 
the  Commons  supplies  which  might  be  employed 
in  executing  the  secret  treaty.  The  Cabal, 
holding  power  at  a  time  when  our  goyemment 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  itself  two 
different  kinds  of  yices,  belonging  to  two  differ- 
ent ages  and  to  two  different  systems.  As  those 
fiye  eyil  counsellors  were  among  the  last  English 
statesmen  who  seriously  thought  of  destroying  ^ 
the  Parliament,  so  they  were  the  first  English 
statesmen  who  attempted  extensiyely  to  corrupt 
it.  We  find  in  their  policy  at  once  the  latest 
trace  of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,,  and  the  ear- 
liest trace  of  the  methodical  bribery  which  was 
afterward  practised  by  Walpole.  They  soon 
percetyed,  howeyer,  that,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of  Cayaliers, 
and  though  places  and  French  gold  had  been 
larished  on  the  members,  there  was  no  chance 
that  eyen  the  least  odious  part  of  the  scheme 
arranged  at  Doyer  would  be  supported  by  a 
majority.  It  was  necessary  to  haye  recourse 
to  ft*aud.  The  king  accordingly  professed  great 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  tiie  ambi* 
tion  of  Franee  in  check,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  augment  the  fleet.  The  Commons  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  yoted  a  gprant  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  Parliament  was  in- 
stantly prorogued ;  and  th^  court,  thus  eman- 
cipated  f^om  control,  prooeeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  gpreat  design. 

The  financial  difficulties  were  serious.  A 
war  with  Holland  could  be  carried  on  only  at 
enormous  cost.  The  ordinary  reyenue  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  goyemmenl 
in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred  thonsaad 
pounds  out  of  which  the  Cobbobs  had  )ut^ 
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tmen  trickel  would  not  defray  the  naval  and 
military  charge  of  a  single  year  of  hostilitiee. 
After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by  tbe  Long 
Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to 
recommend  benevolences  or  ship-money.  In 
(his  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
flagitious  breach  of  public  faith.  The  gold- 
smiths of  London  were  then  not  only  dealers 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government.  In  return  for  these 
advances  they  received  assignments  on  the 
revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  interest  as  the 
taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  in  this  way  intrusted  to 
the  honour  of  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  interest  They  were  con- 
sequently unable  to  meet  their  own  engage- 
munta.  The  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar ; 
several  great  mercantile  houses  broke;  and 
dismay  and  distress  spread  through  all  society. 
Meanwhile,  rapid  strides  were  made  toward 
despotism.  Proclamations,  .dispensing  with 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  eujoining  what  only 
Parliament  could  lawfully  ezgoin,  appeared  in 
rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts  the  most 
important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
By  Uiis  instrument  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  were  at  once  set  aside  by 
royal  authority;  and,  that  the  real  object  of 
the  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  also 
suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  war  was  proclaimed 
against  the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  the 
Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour, 
but  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by 
irresistible  force.  A  great  French  army  passed 
tLe  Rhine.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  its 
gates.  Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
^federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The 
fires  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam.  The  re- 
public, thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without,  was 
torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers.  There  were 
numerous  self-elected  town  councils,  each  of 
which  exercised,  within  its  own  sphere,  many 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  councils 
sent  delegates  to  the  provincial  states,  and  the 
provincial  states  again  sent  delegates  to  the 
States-General.  A  hereditary  first  magistrate 
was  no  esse&tial  part  of  this  polity.  Never- 
theless, one  family,  singularly  fertile  of  great 
men,  had  gradually  obtained  a  large  and  some- 
what Indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of 
the  name,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  memorable 
insurrection  against  Spain.  His  son  Maurice 
had  been  oaptain-general  and  first  minister  of 
the  States ;  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and  pub- 
lic services,  and  by  some  treacherous  and  cruel 
actions,  raised  himself  to  kingly  power,  and 
had  lequeathed  a  great  part  of  that  power  to 
nis  family.  Tht  influence  of  the  stadtholders 
was  a^  object  rf  extreme  Jealousy  to  the  mu- 
nicipal oligarchy.  But  the  army,  and  that 
great  body  of  citiiens  which  was  excluded  from 
til  share  in  the  gAvemmentt  looked  on  the  bur- 


gomasters and  deputies  with  a  dislike 
bling  the  dislike  with  which  the  legions  and 
the  common  people  of  Rome  regarded  the 
senate,  and  were  as  sealous  for  the  house  of 
Orange  as  the  legions  and  the  common  people 
of  Rome  for  the  house  of  Caesar.  The  stadi- 
holder  commanded  the  forces  of  the'  Common- 
wealth, disposed  of  all  military  commands,  ha<^ 
a  large  share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and  was 
surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regal. 

Prince  WilUam  the  Second  |;iad  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  oligarchical  party.  His  lifle 
had  terminated  in  the  year  1650,  amid  great 
civil  troubles.  He  died  childless;  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time 
without  a  head,  and  the  powers  which  he  had  en- 
ercised  were  divided  between  the  town  councils, 
the  provincial  states,  and  the  States-GeneraL 

But,  a  few  days  after  William's  death,  hit 
widow  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First* 
king  of  Great  Britain,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  to  save 
the  United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  establish  the  English 
Constitution  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Heni^,  was  from 
his  birUi  an  object  of  berious  apprehension  to 
the  party  now  supreme  in  Holland,  and  of 
loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of  his  line. 
He  eigoyed  high  consideration  as  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe,  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  of  the  German  empire,  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and,  above  all, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  founders  of  Batavian 
liberty;  but  the  high  office  which  had  pnce 
been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family  re- 
mained in  abeyance,  and  the  intention  of  the 
aristocratical  party  was  that  there  should  never 
be  another  stadtholder.  The  want  of  a  first 
magistrate  was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by 
the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Province  of  Hol- 
land, John  De  Witt,  whose  abilities,  firmness* 
and  integrity  had  raised  him  to  unrivalled  au- 
thority in  the  councils  of  the  municipal  oli- 
garchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete 
change.  The  suffering  and  terrified  people 
raged  fiercely  against  the  government  In 
their  madness  they  attacked  the  bravest  cap- 
tains and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distressed 
Commonwealth.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted  by 
the  rabble.  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  before 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Uie  States-General  ai 
the  Hague.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  but  who,  on 
tliis  occasion,  as  on  another  lamentable  occasion 
twenty  years  later,  extended  to  crimes  perpe- 
trated in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief  ef  the 
government  without  a  pval.  Young  as  he  was, 
his  ardent  and  un(;onquerable  spirit,  though 
disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  .soon 
roused  the  courage  of  his  dismajred  country- 
men. It  was  in  vain  that  both  his  uncle  and 
the  French  king  attempted  by  splendid  offers 
to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  republic 
To  the  States-General  he  spoke  a  high  and  in- 
spiriting language.  He  even  ventured  to  sug- 
gest a  scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique 
heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epie 
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J  Uiat  is  to  be  faaod  in  the  whole  compMs 
oS  modem  history.  He  told  the  deputies  that, 
even  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
vhieh  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  loet.  The  , 
Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.-  Liberty 
and  pure  religion^  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
Iroa  Europe,  might  take  reftige  in  the  farthest 
isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  tlie 
republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Tkere  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  might  com- 
BSDce  a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
Bight  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amid 
the  sogar-canes  and  nutmeg-trees,  the  £x- 
cfasoge  of  a  wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the 
aehools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden.  The  na- 
tieoal  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  allies  were  firmly  r^ected.  The 
£k«  were  opened.  The  whole  country  was 
floe  great  lake,  from  which  the  cities,  with 
their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands. 
The  invaders  were  forced  to  save  themselves 
aim  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Leoia,  who,  though  he  sometimes  thought  it 
BNcsEary  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
peafily  preferred  a  palace  to  a  camp,  had 
aircady  returned  to  eigoy  the  adulation  of 
p&ets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly- 
pIsBted  alleys  of  Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of 
fte  maritime  war  had  been  doubtful ;  by  land 
the  United  Provinces  had  obtained  a  respite ; 
ud  a  respite,  though  short,  was  of  infinite 
iinportaBce.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of 
Loois,  both  the  branches  of  the  great  house  of 
Austria  sprang  to  arms.  Spain  and  Holland, 
divided  by  the  memory  of  ancient  wroDgs  and 
bnsuUations,  were  reconciled  by  the  nearness 
of  the  common  danger.  From  every  part  of 
Gcnaany  troojM  poured  toward  the  Rhine.  The 
Ea^iah  gorerninent  had  already  expended  all 
the  fimih  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
the  jwblie  creditor.  No  loan  could  be  expected 
froiD  the  city.  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  by 
the  royal  authority  would  have  at  once  pro- 
daeed  a  rebellion ;  and  XiOuis,  who  had  now  to 
Baintain  a  contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in 
fio  condition  to  furnish  the  means  of  coercing 
the  people  of  England.  It  was  necessary  to 
oosvoke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses 
re&ssembled  after  a  recess  of  near  two  years. 
ClilTord,  now  a  peer  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
A«htey,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  king 
chiefly  relied  as  parliamentary  managers.  The 
country  party  instantly  began  to  attack  the 
pdlicy  of  the  Cabal ;  but  the  attack  was  made, 
not  in  the  way  of  storm,  bat  by  slow  and  scien- 
tific approaches.  The  Commons  at  first  held 
oat  hopes  that  they  would  give  support  to  the 
king's  foreign  policy,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
purchase  that  support  by  abandoning  his  whole 
system  of  domestic  policy.  Their  first  object 
vab  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  Of  all  the  many  unpopular 
iteps  taken  by  the  government,  the  most  un- 
popular was  the  publishing  of  this  declaration. 
The  most  opposite  sentiments  had  been  shocked 
by  an  act  so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  de- 
spotic. All  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and  all  the  friends  of  civil  freedom,  found 
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themselves  on  the  same  M;  and  those  twe 
classes  made  up  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  nft* 
tion.  The  xealous  churchman  exclaimed  against 
the  favour  which  had  been  shown  both  to  the 
papist  and  to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan,  though 
he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  perse- 
cution by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt 
little  gratitude  for  a  toleration  which  he  was  to 
share  with  antichrist  And  all  Englishmen 
who  valued  liberty  and  law,  saw  with  uiieasi-' 
nes»  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had 
made  into  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  tliat  the  con- 
stitutional question  was  then  not  quite  free  from 
obscurity.  Our  ancient  kings  had  undoubtedly 
claimed  and  exercised  the  rigbt  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  penal  lavrs.  The  tribunals  had 
recognised  that  right.  Parliaments  had  suf- 
fered it  to  pass  unchallenged.  That  some  such 
right  was  inherent  tn  the  crown,  few  even  of 
the  country  party  ventured,  in  the  face  of  pr^ 
cedent  and  authority,  to  deny ;  yet  it  was  clear 
that,  if  this  prerogative  were  without  limit,  the 
English  government  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  a  pure  despotism.  That  there 
was  a  limit  was  fully  admitted  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  Whether  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence lay  within  or  without  the  limit  was 
the  question,  and  neither  party  could  succeed 
in  tracing  any  Une  which  would  bear  examina- 
tion. Some  opponents  of  the  government  com- 
plained that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  leas 
than  forty  statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well 
as  one  ?  There  was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  king  might  constitutionally 
dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with  good  laws. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  distinction  it  is  need- 
less to  expose.  The  doctrine  which  seems  to 
have  been  generally  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend to  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the 
established  religion.  Yet,  jM  the  king  was  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church,  \\  should  seem  that, 
if  he  possessed  the  dispensiL  %  power  at  all,  he 
might  well  possess  tiiat  |ower  where  the 
Church  was  concerned,  men  the  courtiers 
on  the  other  side  attempted  V>  point  out  the 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were  not 
more  successful  than  the  Opposition  had  been.* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
a  great  anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly  in- 
consistent in  theory  with  the  principles  of  mixed 
government,  but  it  had  grown  up  in  times  when 
people  tfouble<l  themselves  little  about  tiieories 
It  had  not  been  very  grossly  abused  in  practice 
It  had  therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  kind  of  prescriptioa.  At  length 
it  was  employed,  after  a  long  interval,  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  at  an  important  conjuncture, 
to  an  extent  never  before  known,  and  for  a 
purpose  generally  abhorred.  It  was  instsntly 
subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  nc 
indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  alto 
gether  unconstitutional;  but  they  began  to  pe?- 
ceive  that  it  was  at  direct  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  would,  if  lefl 
unchecked,  turn  the  English  government  from 
a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 


*  The  moiit  iiensible  thing  taSd  in  the  Houm  of  ComnoojK 
on  this  wbjfct,  came  from  Sir  William  Coventry  :  •*  Our 
Mieeston  never  did  draw  r  line  to  ciroumnribe  prero^ar 
tire  and  Uborty." 
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Under  the  influence  of  Biich  apprehenBions, 
the  Commons  denied  the  king's  right  to  dispense, 
not,  indeed,  with  all  penal  statutes,  but  with 
penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
gaye  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  unless  he 
renounced  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  sup- 
ply for  the  Dutch  war.  He  for  a.  moment 
flhowed  some  inclination  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard ;  but  he  was  strongly  advised  by  Louis 
to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  wait  for  better 
times,  when  the  French  armies,  now  employed 
in  an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent,  might 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  dis- 
content in' England.  In  the  Cabal  itself  the 
signs  of  disunion  and  treachery  began  to  ap- 
pear. Shaftesbury,  with  his  proverbial  saga- 
city, saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand, 
and  that  all  things  were  tending  toward  a  cri- 
fiis  resembling  that  of  1640.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  such  a  crisis  should  not  find  him  in 
the  situation  of  StrafPord.  He  therefore  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal. 
The  king,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and  by  his 
chancellor,  yielded,  cancelled  the  Declaration, 
and  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  The 
Commons,  not  content  with  having  forced  their 
flovereigjn  to  annul  the  Indulgence,  next  extorted 
his  unwilling  consent  to  a  celebrated  law,  which 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth.  This  law,  known  as  the  Test  Act, 
provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy, should  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  preamble  expressed 
hostility  only  to  the  papists,  but  the  enacting 
clauses  were  scarcely  more  unfavourable  to  the 
papists  than  to  the  most  rigid  class  of  Puritans. 
The  Puritans,  however,  terrified  at  the  evident 
leaning' of  the  oourt  toward  popery,  and  ^cou- 
raged  by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  been  effectu- 
ally disarmed,  relief  would  be  extended  to  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists,  made  little  opposition  ; 
nor  could  the  king,  who  was  in  extreme  want 
of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his  assent.  The 
act  was  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  con- 
sequently under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the 
great  place  of  lord  high  admiral. 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  declared 
against  the  Dutch  war;  but,  when  the  king 
had,  in  return  for  money  cautiously  doled  out, 
relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic  policy, 
they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy. 
They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  from  his  councils  forever,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  impeaching  Arlington.  In  a  short  time  the 
Cabal  was  no  more.  Clifford,  who,  alone  of  the 
five,  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  ho- 
nest man,  refused  to  take  the  new  test,  laid 
down  his  white  staff,  and  retired  to  his  country 
■eat.  Arlington  quitted  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  employment 
in  the  royal  household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
inghum  made  their  peace  with  the  Opposition, 
•nd  appeared  at  th)  head  of  the  stormy  demo- 
cracy of  the  city.  Lauderdale,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  minister  for  Scotch  affairs, 


with  which  the  English  Parliament  conld  not 
interfere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the  sing  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  expressly  de- 
clared that  no  more  supplies  should  be  granted 
for  the  wdr,  unless  it  should  appear  that  the 
enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  reason- 
able terms.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone to  a  more  convenient  season  all  thought 
of  executing  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole 
the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  to  the  policy 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Temple,  who,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclu- 
sion among  his  books  and  flower-beds,  was  ca*^e<I 
forth  from  his  hermitage.  By  his  instrumx-nt- 
ality,  a  separate  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
United  Provinces;  and  he  again  became  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  where  his  presence  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  in- 
trusted to  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  a  Yorkshire 
baronet,  who  had,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shown  eminent  talents  for  business  and  debate. 
Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Danby.  He  was  not  a  man 
whose  character,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard 
of  morality,  would  appear  to  merit  approbation. 
He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honoum,  corrupt 
himself,  and  a  corrupter  of  others.  The  Cabal 
had  bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  bribing  Par- 
liaments, an  art  still  rude,  and  giving  little 
promise  of  the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  was 
brought  in  the  following  century.  He  improved 
greaSy  on  the  plan  of  the  first  inventors.  They 
had  merely  purchased  orators ;  but  every  man 
who  had  a  vote  might  sell  himself  to  Danby. 
Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not 
without  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant;  nor  did  he,  in  his  solicitude  for  his 
own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was  de- 
sirous, indeed,  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  but  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  exalt  it  were 
widely  different  from  those  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clifford.  The 
thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
principality,  never  entered  into  his  mind.  His 
plan  was  to  rally  round  the  monarchy  those 
classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of  the 
monarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  which  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  recent  crimes  and  errors  of  the  court.  With 
the  help  of  the  old  Cavalier  interest^  of  the  no- 
bles, of  the  country  gentlemen,  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  universities,  it  might,  he  conceived, 
be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not,  indeed,  :ui 
absolute  sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  scarcely  iesa 
powerful  than  Elizabeth  had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed 
the  design  of  securing  to  the  Cavalier  party  the 
exclusive  possession  o^  all  political  power,  both 
executive  and  legislative.  In  the  year  1676, 
accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Lords, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  any 
office,  or  should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  first  declaring  on  oath  that  he 
considered  resistance  to  the  kingly  power  as  in 
all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never  en- 
deavour to  alter  the  government  either  in  Church 
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tr  Stste.  During  seTeral  weeks,  the  debates, 
JiTisions,  and  protests  caused  by  this  proposi- 
tioB  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  headed 
by  two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Bucking- 
ham and  Shaftesbury,  was  beyond  all  precedent 
vehement  and  pertinacious,  and  at  length  proved 
piccessfuL  The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected, 
but  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length  suf- 
fered to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was  Danby's 
lebeme  of  domestic  policy.  His  opinions  touch- 
ing foreign  policy  did  him  more  honour.  They 
were,  in  truth,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of  the 
country  party.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  de- 
graded situation  into  which  England  was  re- 
dneed,  and  vehemently  declared  that  his  dear- 
est wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French  into  a  proper 
respect  for  her.  So  little  did  he  disguise  his 
Ming^  that,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most 
illiutrious  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church  were  assembled,  he  not  very  decorously 
tiled  his  glass  to  the  confusion  of  all  who  were 
against  a  war  with  France.  He  would,  indeed, 
most  ^adlj  have  seen  his  country  united  with 
the  powers  which  were  then  combined  against 
Loois,  and  was  for  that  end  bent  on  placing 
Temple,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at 
the  bead  of  the  department  which  directed 
foreign  affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime 
miniiter  was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential 
leOerB  he  complained  that  the  infatuation  of 
his  master  presented  England  from  taking  her 
proper  place  among  European  nations.  Charles 
VB8  insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold ;  he  had  by 
DO  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he  might, 
it  tome  future  day,  be  able  to  establish  absolute 
nonarehj  by  the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and 
for  both  reasons  he  wished  to  maintain  a  good 
ondezstanding  with  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Thos  the  sovereign  leaned  toward  one  system 
tf  foreign  politics,  and  the  minister  toward  a 
iTstem  diametrically  opposite.  Neither  the 
sorerdgn  nor  the  minister,  indeed,  was  of  a 
temper  to  pursue  any  object  with  undeviating 
ei»sUncy.  Each  occasionally  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  other,  and  their  jarring 
iiclmations  and  mutual  concessions  gave  to 
the  whole  administration  a  strangely  capricious 
diaraeier.  Charles  sometimes,  from  levity  and 
indolence,  suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Louis  resented  as  mortal  injuries.  Danby,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  great 
place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which 
caiued  him  bitter  pain  and  shame  The  king 
TM  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  presump- 
tive heiress  uf  tne  Duke  of  York,  and  William 
of  Orange,  the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and 
tlie  hereditary  champion  of  the  Reformation; 
nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  Ormond, 
van  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  with  some  British 
troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of  the 
whole  war,  signally  vindicated  the  national  r»< 
petation  for  stubborn  'courage.  The  treasurer, 
OB  the  other  hand,  was  induced,  not  only  to 
eoBoive  at  some  seandalous  pecuniary  transac- 
lions  which  took  place  between  his  master  and 
the  court  of  Yersaillen.  but  to  become— -unwill- 
iagly,  indeed,  and  ungracioualy-HUi  agent  in 
ttiM6  transaetiK*. 


Meanwhile,  the  country  party  was  driven  by 
two  strong  feelings  in  two  opposite  directions. 
The  popular  leaders  were  afraid  of  the  greaturss 
of  Louis,  who  was  not  only  making  head  against 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Continental  alliance, 
but  was  even  gaining  ground.  Yet  they  were 
afraid  to  intrust  their  own  king  with  the  means 
of  curbing  France,  lest  those  means  should  be 
used  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England.  Tlie 
conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  legitimate,  made  the  po 
licy  of  the  Opposition  seem  as  eccentric  and 
fickle  as  that-  of  the  court.  The  Commons 
called  for  a  war  with  France,  till  the  king, 
pressed  by  Danby  to  comply  with  their  wish, 
seemed  deposed  to  yield,  and  began  to  raise 
an  army;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
recruiting  had  commenced,  their  dread  of  LouIb 
gave  place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  to 
fear  that  the  new  levies  might  be  employed  on 
a  service  in  which  Charles  took  much  more  in- 
terest than  in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They 
therefore  refused  supplies,  and  clamoured  for 
disbanding  as  loudly  as  they  just  before  cla- 
moured for  arming.  Those  historians  who  have 
severely  reprehended  this  inconsistency  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  embarrassing  situation  of  subjects  who  have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  prince  is  conspiring 
with  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their 
liberties.  To  refuse  him  military  resources  is 
to  leave  the  state  defenceless ;  yet  to  give  him 
military  resources  may  be  only  to  arm  him 
against  the  state.  Under  such  circumstances, 
vacillation  cannot  bo  considered  as  a  proof  ot 
dishonesty  or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented  by 
the  French  king.  He  had  long  kept  England 
passive  by  promising  to  support  the  throne 
against  the  Parliament.  He  now,  alarmed  at 
finding  that  the  patriotic  counsels  of  Danby 
seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet,  began  to 
inflame  tlie  Parliament  against  the  throne. 
Between  Louis  and  the  country  party  there 
was  one  thing,  and  one  only,  in  common,  pro^ 
found  distrust  of  Charles.  Could  the  country 
party  have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 
meant  only  to  make  war  on  France,  they  would 
have  been  eager  to  support  him.  Could  Louir 
have  been  certain  that  the  new  levies  were  in 
tended  only  to  make  war  on  the  Constitution  ot 
England,  he  would  have  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness  and  fnith 
lessness  of  Chiur)ec»  were  such  that  the  French 
government  and  fhe  English  Opposition,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  disbelieving  his 
protestations,  and  were  equally  deslroui<  to 
keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army.  Comma 
nications  were  opened  between  Barillon,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis,  and  those  English  poli- 
ticians who  had  always  professed,  and  who,  In- 
deed, sincerely  felt,  the  greatest  dread  and 
dislike  of  the  French  ascendency.  The  most 
upright  member  of  the  country  party,  William 
Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  did 
not  scruple  to  concert  with  a  foreign  mission 
schemes  for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereign 
This  was  the  whole  extent  of  Russeirs  offence 
His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised  him 
abov«»  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind;  but 
there  l^  too  inacb  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  his  associates  were  less  scrupulous.  It  would 
be  uiguBt  to  impute  to  tliem  the  ex  trod  e  wicked- 
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ness  of  taking  hnbes  to  it^ure  their  country. 
On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  serre  her ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  that  they  were 
mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign 
prince  pay  them  for  serving  her.  Among  those 
who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrading 
charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con- 
sidered as  the  personification  of  public  spirit, 
%nd  who,  in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faults,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a 
hero,  0  philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the 
list  of  the  pensioners  of  France ;  yet  it  is  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a  public 
man  would  be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty 
and  of  shame  who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a 
temptation  which  conquered  the  yirtue  and  the 
pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was,  that  Eng^ 
lind,  though  she  occasionally  took  a  menacing 
attitude,  remained  inactire  till  the  Continental 
war,  haying  lasted  nearly  seren  years,  was  ter- 
minated, in  1C78,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
The  United  ProTinces,  which  in  1672  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  yerge  of  utter  ruii^,  obtained  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  terms.  This  nar- 
cow  escape  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ability 
and  courage  of  the  young  stadtholder.  His  fame 
was  great  throughout  Europe,  and  especially 
among  the  English,  who  regarded  him  as  one 
of  their  own  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the 
husband  of  their  fature  queen.  France  retained 
many  important  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  great  province  of  Franche  Comt^. 
Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne  by  the  decay- 
ing monarchy  of  Spain. 

,  A  few  mouths  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  Continent  came  a  great  crisis  in 
English  politics.  Toward  such  a  crisis  things 
had  been  tending  during  eighteen  years.  The 
whole  stock  of  popularity,  great  as  it  was,  with 
which  the  king  had  commenced  his  administra- 
tion, had  long  been  expended.  To  loyal  enthu- 
siasm had  succeeded  profound  disaffection. 
The  public  mind  had  now  measured  back  again 
the  space  over  which  it  had  passed  between 
1640  and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  when  the  Long  Parliament 
met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded 
of  many  feelings.  One  of  these  wos  wounded 
national  pride.  That  generation  had  seen  Eng- 
land, during  a  few  years,  allied  on  equal  terms 
with  France,  victorious  over  Holland  and  Spain^ 
the  mistress  of  the  sear,  the  terror  of  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  Her  resources 
had  not  diminished;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  she  would  have  been  at  least  as 
highly  considered  in  Europe  under  a  legitimate 
king,  strong  in  the  affection  and  willing  obe- 
dience of  his  subjects,  as  she  had  been  under 
a  usurper  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy 
were  required  to  keep  down  a  mutinous  people ; 
yet  she  had,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility 
and  meanness  of  her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that 
any  German  or  Italian  principality  which 
brought  five  thousand  men  into  the  field  was  a 
more  important  member  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations. 

With  the  bitter  sense  of  national  humiliation 
was  mingled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty.  Ru- 
Koura,  indistinct  indeed,  but  perhaps  the  more 
•larming  by  reason  of  their  indistinctness,  im- 


I  puted  to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against 
all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  ll 
had  even  been  whispered  that  this  desien  wa« 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  arms.  The  thought  of  sich  interven- 
tion made  the  blood,  even  of  the  Cavaliers,  boil 
in  their  veins.  Some,  who  had  always  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  its  full 
extent,  were  now  heard  to  mutter  that  thrsre 
was  one  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  If  a  foreign 
force  were  brought  over  to  coerce  the  nation, 
they  would  not  answer  for  their  oim  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for 
public  liberty  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  as  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  That  hatred  had  become  one  of  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and  was  ac 
strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as  in  those  ^ 
who  were  Protestants  from  conviction.  The 
cruelties  of  Mary's  reign — cruelties  which,  even 
in  the  most  accurate  and  sober  narrative,  ex- 
cite just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither 
accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the  popular 
martyrologies — the  conspiracies  against  Eliza- 
beth, and,  above  all,  the  Gunpowder  1  lot,  had 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a  deep  and  bit- 
ter feeling,  which  was  kept  up  by  annual  com- 
memorations, prayers,  bonfires,  and  proces- 
sions. It  should  be  added  that  those  classes 
which  were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attach- 
ment to  the  throne,  the  clergy  and  the  landed 
gentry,  had  peculiar  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  aversion.  The  clergy 
trembled  for  their  benefices,  the  landed  gentry 
for  their  abbeys  and  great  tithes.  While  the 
memory  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  was  still 
recent,  hatred  of  popery  had  in  some  degree 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism ;  but,  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had 
abated,  and  the  hatred  of  popery  had  increased. 
The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were 
accurately  known  to  very  few ;  but  some  hints 
had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  a  great  blow  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the  , 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  suspected 
by  many  of  a  leaning  toward  Rome.  Hia  bro-  i 
ther  and  heir  presumptive  was  known  to  be  a  | 
bigoted  Roman  CathoHc.  The  first  Duches?  of  ' 
York  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  had  | 
then,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  i 
House  of  Commons,  taken  to  wife  the  Princess  I 
Mary  of  Modena,  another  Roman  Catholic.  If 
there  should  be  sons  by  this  marriage,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be  bred 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of 
princes,  hostile  to  the  established  faith,  might 
sit  on  the  English  throne.  The  Constitution 
had  recently  been  violated  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  penal 
laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of  England 
had,  during  many  years,  been  chiefly  governed, 
was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Reformed  churches.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  com- 
mon people  should  have  been  inclined  to  ap- 
prehend a  return  of  the  times  of  her  wnom  they 
called  Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  In  such  a  temper  that 
the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a  flame.  At 
this  conjuncture,  fire  was  set  in  two  places  at 
once  to  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blace. 
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The  French  eoort,  whieh  knew  Danby  to  b« 
Ha  mortal  enemy,   artfully  oontriTed  to  min 
him  by  maldng  him  pass  for  its  fHend.     Louis, 
by  the  instranehtality  of  Ralph  Montague,  a 
fklthless  and  shameless  man,  who  had  resided 
in  France  as  minster  from  England,  laid  be- 
fore the  House  c'  Commons  proofs  that  the 
Ueasurer  had  been  ooncemed  in  an  application 
Baiift.by  the  court  of  Whitehall  to  the  eourt  of 
"^••"'^cs  for  a  sum  of  money.    This  disooTery 
^TTQu  >^  ^^  nc^^'^'n^  ^^<b^   The  treasurer  was, 
'  /      ifc»  exposed  to  the  Tengeanoe  of  Parlia- 
%ot  on  aecount  of  his  delinquencies,  but 
iMnt  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had 
In  accomplice  in  a  criminal  transaction, 
leause  he  had  been  a  most  unwilling  and 
tieeable  accomplice.     But  of  the  circum- 
■  which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
Wreatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his  contem- 
Sb  were  ignorant     In  their  view  he  was 
^er  who  had  sold  Sngland  to  France. 
tofd  dear  that  his  greatness  was  at  ah 
ftd  doubtftd  whether  his  head  could  be 

was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  dis- 
slight  when  compared  with  the  commo- 
hiefa  arose  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
i  great  popish  plot  had  been  detected. 
Itos  Gates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
hd,  had,  by  his  disorderly  life  and  hetero- 
ietrine,  drawn  on  him  the  censure  of  his 
ftal    superiors,   had   been    compelled   to 
p  benefice,  and  had  ever  since  led  an  in- 
p  and  ragrant  life.     He  had  once  pro- 
r  himself    a   Roman  Catholic,  and   had 
I  some  time  on  the  Continent  in  English 
»^.JeB  of  the  order  of  Jesus.     In  those  semi- 
QAries  he  had  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the 
bat  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the 
trae  (Smreh.      From  hints  thus  fiimished  he 
eonstmcted  a  hideous  romance,  resemblhig  ra^ 
tber  tie  dream  of  a  sick  man  than  any^ans- 
icdoB  which  e^er  took  place  in  the  real  world. 
The  pope,  he  said,  had  intrusted  the  goyem- 
neot  of  Engilknd  to  the  Jesuits.     The  Jesuits 
hsd,  by  commissions  under  the  great  seal  of 
tbeir  society,    appointed  Catholic  clergymen, 
coblemeUf   and  gentlemen  to  all  the  highest 
^Eees  in  Church  and  State.     The  papists  had 
borned  down  London  once.     They  had  tried  to 
bvn  it  down  again.     They  were  a*  that  mo- 
Bent  planning  a  scheme  for  setting  fi^  to  all 
fte  shipping  in  the  Thames.    They  were  to  rise 
ftt  the  signal  and  massacre  all  their  Protestant 
i^ghbonrs.     A  French  army  was  ai  the  same 
time  to  land  in  Ireland.    All  the  leading  states- 
sen  and  dirines  of  England  were  to  be  mur- 
dered.   Three  or  four  schemes  had  been  formed 
for  tesassinating  the  king.      He  was  to  be 
ftabbed.     He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his  medi- 
cine.   He  was  to  be  shot  with  siWer  bullets. 
The  pid>lic  mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that 
fbefte  lies  readily  found  credit  with  the  vulgar ; 
ind  two  events  which  spe«>dily  took  place  led 
even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the 
Ule,  though   evidently  distorted  and  exagge- 
nted,  might  have  some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy  and  not  very 
knest  Roman  CathoHo  intriguer,  had  been 
taong  the  persons  accused.  Search  was  made 
for  his  papers.  It  ^as  found  that  he  had  just 
^troyed  the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  a  few 
rbich  had  escaped  contained  some  passages 


whiehf  to  minds  stron^y  prep»MacseJ,  mi|^ 
seem  to  confirm  t)ie  evidence  of  Oaies.  ThoM 
passages  indeed,  when  candidly  construed,  ap« 
pear  to  express  little  more  than  the  hopet 
which  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  predilectionfl 
of  Charles,  the  still  stronger  predilections  of 
James,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the 
Freneh  and  English  courts,  might  naturally  ex- 
cite in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  But 
the  country  was  not  then  inclined  to  construe 
the  letters  of  papists  candidly;  and  it  was 
urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  papers 
wUch  had  been  passed  over  as  unimportant 
were  filled  with  matter  so  suspicious,  some 
great  mystery  of  iniquity  must  have  been  con- 
tained in  those  documents  which  had  been  care- 
tollj  committed  to  the  flames. 

'  A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  8ir  Ed- 
mondsbury  OodfVey,  an  eminent  justice  of  th« 
peace,  who  had  taken  the  depoeitions  of  Gates 
Asrainst  Coleman,  had  disappeared.  Search  was 
made,  and  Godfrey's  corpse  was  found  in  a  tield 
near  London.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  died  bj 
violence.  It  wa^  er|iially  clear  that  he  had  not 
been  sot  upon  by  robbers.  His  fate  is  to  this 
day  ft  secret.  Some  think  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was  slain  by  a 
private  enemy.  The  most  improbable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  court,  in  order  to  give  oolour  to  the 
story  of  the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that  some  hot- 
headed Roman  Catholic,  driven  (o  phrensy  by 
the  lies  of  Gates  and  by  the  insults  of  the 
multitude,  and  not  nicely  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  peijured  accuser  and  the  innocent 
magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge  of  which  the 
histor/  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples.  If  this  were  so,  the  assassin 
must  have  afterwards  bitterly  execrated  his 
own  wickedness  and  folly.  The  capital  and  the 
whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatre<)  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  edge,  were  riiarpened  anew. 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searching 
houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  jails  were 
filled  with  papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of 
a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  train-bands 
were  under  arms  all  night.  Preparations  were 
made  for  barricading  the  great  thoroughfares. 
Patrols  marched  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Cannon  were  planted  round  Whitehall.  No 
citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with  lead  to 
brain  the  popish  assassins.  The  corpse  of  the 
murdered  magistrate  was  exhibited  during  se- 
veral days  to  the  gaze  of  great  multitudes,  and 
was  then  committed  to  the  grave  with  strange 
and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated  rather 
fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow 
or  religious  hope.  The  houses  insisted  that  a 
guard  should  be  placed  in  the  vaults  over  which 
they  sat,  in  order  t^  secure  them  against  a  se> 
cond  gunpowder  plot.  All  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
had  been  exacted  from  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Some  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oath  that 
they  could  take  it  without  scruple.  A  mor« 
stringent  test  was  now  added,  and  the  Romas 
Catholic  lords  were  for  the  first  time  excluded 
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flrotn  their  seats  in  I'arliament.  The  ]>uke  of 
f  or  £  was  driven  from  tb  e  PriTy  Council.  Strong 
res  ations  were  adopted  against  the  queen. 
The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
stnte  into  prison  for  having  countersigned  com- 
missions directed  to  gentlemen  who  were  not 
good  Protestants.  They  impeached  the  lord 
treasurer  of  high  treason ;  nay,  they  so  far  for- 
got the  doctrine  which,  while  the  meYnory  of 
the  civil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly 
professed,  that  they  even  attempted  to  wrest 
the  command  of  the  militia  out  of  the  king's 
iiands.  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years 
of  misgovernment  brought  the  most  loyal  Par- 
liament that  had  ever  met  in  England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that 
extremity,  the  king  should  have  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  for  the  people  were  more 
excited  than  their  representatives.  The  Lower 
House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a  larger 
number  of  Cavaliers  than  were  likely  to  find 
seats  again.  But  it  was  thought  that  a  disso- 
lution would  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  lord  treasurer ;  a  prosecution  which  might 
probably  bring  to  light  all  the  guilty  mysteries 
of  the  French  alliance,  and  might  thus  cause 
extreme  personal  annoyance  and  embarrass- 
ment to  Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January, 
1679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  exiet- 
ende  e^er  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661, 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  gene- 
ral election. 

During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the 
vhole  country  was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond 
%xample.  Unprecedented  sums  were  expended. 
New  tactics  were  employed.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something 
extraordinary,  that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great 
charge  for  tiie  conveyance  of  electors.  The 
practice  of  splitting  freeholds  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  votes  dates  from  this  memorable 
struggle.  Dissenting  preachers,  who  had  long 
hidden  themselves  in  quiet  nooks  from  perse- 
cution, now  emerged  from  their  retreats,  and 
rode  from  village  to  village  for  the  purpose  of 
rekindling  the  seal  of  the  scattered  people  of 
God.  The.  tide  ran  strong  against  the  govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  new  members  came  up  to 
Westminster  in  a  mood  little  differing  from  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent  Strafford 
and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought 
to  be,  in  the  midst  of  political  commotions,  sure 
places  of  refuge  for  the  innocent  of  every  party, 
were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions  and  fouler 
corruptions  than  were  to  be  found  even  on  the 
hustings.  The  tale  of  Gates,  though  it  had 
sufficed  to  convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not, 
until  coi^firmed  by  other  evidence,  suffice  to  de- 
stroy the  humblest  of  those  whom  he  had  ac- 
cused ;  for,  by  the  old  law  of  England,  two 
witnesses  are  necessary  to  establish  a  charge 
of  treason.  But  the  success  of  the  first  impos- 
tor produced  its  natural  consequences.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and 
obscurity  to  opulence,  to  power  which  made 
him  the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  to 
notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all 
the  attractions  of  glory.  He  was  not  long  with- 
o^it  coadjutors  and  rivals.  A  wretch  named 
^^arstairs,  who  had  earned  a  living  in  Scotland 
by  going  disguised  to  conventicles  and  then  in- 
^rmiog  against  the  preachers,  led  the  way. 


Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed;  and  ionA 
from  alK  the  brothels,  gambling-housed,  ani 
sponging-houses  of  London,  false  witnesses 
poured  forth  to  swear  away  <Jie  lives  of  Bomar 
Catholics.  One  came  with  a  story  about  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  were  to  mus- 
ter in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and 
to  sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been  pro- 
ijpsed  canonization  and  five  hundred  pouncLs  to 
murder  the  king.  A  third  had  stepped  into  an 
eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  had  there 
heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker  vow,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to 
kill  the  heretical  tyrant.  Gates,  that  he  might 
not  be  eclipsed  by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a 
large  supplement  to  his  original  narrative.  He 
had  the  portentous  impudence  to  affirm,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind  a 
door  which  was  igar,  and  had  there  overheard 
the  queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
her  consent  to  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band. The  vulgar  believed,  and  the^  bluest 
magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  such  fic- 
tions as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm 
were  corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  9he  leaders 
of  the  country  party  encouraged  the  prevailing 
delusion.  The  most  respectable  among  them, 
indeed,  w«re  themselves  so  far  deluded  as  to 
believe  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham  doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole 
was  a  romance ;  but  it  was  a  romance  which 
served  their  turn,  and  to  their  seared  con- 
sciences the  death  of  an  innocent  man  gave  no 
more  uneasiness.than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  feelings  then  common 
throughout  the  nation,  and  were  encouraged 
by  the  bench  to  indulge  those  feelings  without 
restraint.  The  multitude  applauded  Gates  and 
his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted  the  vnt- 
nes'*'^  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accused, 
and  biiouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  suf- 
ferers appealed  to  the  respectability  of  their 
past  lives;  for  the  public  mind -was  possessed 
with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot 
against  a  Protestant  government.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  just  before  the  cart  passed  from 
under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  affirmed  their 
innocence ;  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that  a 
good  papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  ser- 
viceable to  his  Church  as  not  only  excusable, 
but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the 
forms  of  justice,  the  new  Parliament  met ;  and 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  predominant  party, 
that  even  men  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
amid  revolutions — ^men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the  five 
members,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  execution  of  the  king — stood  aghast  at  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs.  The  impeachinent  of 
Danby  was  resumed.  He  pleaded  the  royal 
pardon;  but  the  Commons  treated  the  plea 
with  contempt,  and  insisted  that  the  trial 
should  proceed.  Danby,  however,  was  not  their 
chief  object.  They  were  convinced  that  tLe 
only  effectual  way  of  securing  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation  was  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had 
insisted  that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom 
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bifl&ined  the  popnlftee  to  madness,  ehoold  retire 
for  a  time  to  Brussele ;  but  this  concession  did 
DOC   seem  to  have    produced   any  favourable 
eiFe<;^      The  Roundhead  party  was  now  de- 
ci<ied]y    preponderant.      Toward    that    party 
leaned  o^plions  wno  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
Keatoration,  leaned  toward  the  side  of  prero- 
gatiTe.     Of  the  old  GavalierSy  many  partici- 
pated In  the  prevailing  fear  of  popery,  and 
many,  bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  so  much, 
looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as  he  had 
looked  on  theirs.     Even  the  Anglican  clergy, 
Bortilied  and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  so  far  countenanced  the  Opposi- 
tioii  as  to  join  cordially  in  the  outcry  against 
^  Roman  Catholics. 

The  king,  in  this  extremis,  had  recourse  to 
Sir  William  Temple.     Of  all  the  official  men 
•f  that  a^e.  Temple  had  preserved  the  fairest 
character.     The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  his 
vork.    06  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
polities  of  the  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  ad- 
Biaistration   directed   affairs,   lived  in  strict 
privacy      He   had  quitted  his  retreat  at  the 
csll  of  Danbj,  had  made  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Uary  to    her    cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
thus  he  had  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  few 
good  things  irhich  had  been  done  by  the  go- 
Terement  since  the  Restoration.     Of  the  nume- 
rous crimes  and  blunders  of  the  last  eighteen 
jears,  none  could  be  imputed  to  him.     His  pri- 
vate life,  though  not  austere,  was  decorous ; 
bis  manners  were  popular ;  and  he  was  not  to 
be  corrupted    either  by  titles  or  by  money. 
Something,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  cha- 
ncier of  this  respectable  statesman.     The  tem- 
peratnre  of  his  patriotism  was  lukewarm.     He 
prned  his  ease  and  his  personal  dignity  too 
■inch,  and  shrank  from  responsibility  with  a 
{rasUZsnimous  fear.    Nor,  indeed,  had  his  habits 
fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
domestic  factions.     He  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  without  having  sat  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment; and   his   official  experience  had  been 
alaiost  entirely   acquired  at  foreign    courts. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
Batists  in  Europe ;  but  the  talents  and  accom- 
plishments of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  differ- 
ent from   those  which  qualify  a  politician  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 
The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  con- 
nderable  ingenuity.     Though  not  a  profound 
philosopher,  he  had  thought  more  than  most 
busy  men  of  the  world  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  tra- 
vel   He  seems  to  have  discerned  more  clearly 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  one  cause  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  government  was 
beset      The  character  of  the  English  polity 
VIS  gradually  changing.     The  Parliament  was 
•lowly,  but  constantly,  gaining  ground  on  the 
prerogative.     The  line  between  the  legislative 
•od  executive  powers  was  in  theory  as  strongly 
marked  as  ever,  bot  in  practice  was  daily  be- 
eoming  fainter  and  fainter.     The  theory  of  the 
Constitution  was,  that  the  king  might  name  his 
$wn  ministers;    but  the   House  of  Commons 
bd  driven  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and  Danby 
iieoesstrely  from  the  direction  of  affairs.   The 


theory  of  the  Constipation  was,  that  the  kteg  * 
alone  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  had  foroed  him  to 
make  peace  with  lloUand,  and  had  all  but 
forced  him  to  make  war  with  France.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the  king 
was  Uie  sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  pardon  offenders;  yet  h« 
was  BO  much  in  dread  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  rescue  from  the  gallows  men  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent  victims  of 
perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to  se- 
cure to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  constitu- 
tional powers,  and  yet  to  prevent  it,  if  possi- 
ble, from  encroaching  further  on  the  province 
of  the  executive  administration.  With  this 
view,  he  determined  to  interpose  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  Parliament  a  body  which 
might  break  the  shock  of  their  collision.  There 
was  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honourable,  and 
recognised  by  the  law,  which,  he  thought, 
might  be  so  remodelled  as  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. He  determined  to  give  to  the  Privy 
Council  a  new  character  and  office  in  the  go» 
vernment.  The  number  of  counsellors  he  fixed 
at  thirty.  Fifteen  of  them  were  to  be  the 
chief  ministers  of  state,  of  law,  and  of  reli- 
gion. The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample  fortune  and 
high  character.  There  was  to  be  no  interior 
cabinet.  All  the  thirty  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  every  political  secret,  and  summoned  te 
every  meeting;  and  the  king  was  to  declare 
that  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  be  guide^  by 
their  adrice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this 
contrivance,  he  could  at  once  secure  the  nation 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  the 
crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Par* 
liament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly  impro> 
bable  that  schemes  such  as  had  been  formed 
by  the  Cabal  would  be  even  propounded  foi 
discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  thirty 
eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom  were  bound  by 
no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Commons, 
content  with  the  guarantee  against  misgovem- 
ment  which  such  a  council  furnished,  would 
confine  themselves  more  than  they  had  of  late 
done  to  their  strictly  legislative  functions,  and 
would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  un- 
worthy of  the  abilities  of  its  author,  was  in 
principle  vicious.  The  new  board  was  half  a 
cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and,  like  almost 
every  other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical  or 
political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two  purposes 
altogether  different,  failed  of  accomplishing 
either.  It  was  too  large  and  too  divided  to  be 
a  good  administrative  body.  It  was  too  closely 
connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good  check' 
ing  body.  It  contained  just  enough  of  popular 
ingredients  to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state, 
unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  delicate  negotiations,  and  for  the 
administration  of  war ;  yet  were  these  popular 
ingredients  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure  the 
nation  agaixist  misgovemment.  The  plan,  there- 
fore, even  if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded ;  and  it  was  not  fairly 
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Irl«<l  The  king  iras  fickle  and  perfidious ;  the 
Parliament  was  excited  and  unreasonable;  and 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  was 
made,  though  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age 
afibrded.  ^ere  still  bad. 

The  cgtnmencement  of  the  new  system  was, 
howeyer,  hailed  with  general  delight,  for  the 
people  were  in  a  temper  to  think  any  change 
an  improvement  They  were  also  pleased  bj 
some  of  the  new  nominations.  Shaftesbury, 
now  their  faTOurite,  was  appointed  Lord  Presi- 
dent. Russell  and  some  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  country  party  were  sworn  of 
the  council.  But  in  a  few  days  all  was  again 
in  concision.  The  inconveniences  of  having  no 
numerous  a  cabinet  were  such  that  Temple 
nimself  consented  to  infringe  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  to 
become  one  of  a  small  knot  which  really  di- 
rected every  thing.  "With  him  were  joined 
three  other  ministers,  Arthur  Capel«  earl  of 
Essex,  George  Savile,  viscount  Halifax,  and 
Robert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  first  Commissioner 
yt  the  Treasury,  it  is  suflBoient  to  «!ay  that  he 
was  a  man  of  solid  though  not  brilliant  parts, 
and  of  grave  and  melancholy  character;  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  country  party, 
and  that  he  was  at  this  time  honestly  desirous 
to  effect,  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  state,  a  re- 
eonciliation  between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Halifax 
was,  in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was  fer- 
tile, subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished,  lumi- 
nous, and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the 
silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed 
with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit  His  political 
tracts  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their  lite- 
rary merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  English  classics.  To  the  weight  derived 
from  talents  so  great  and  various,  he  united  all 
^e  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample 
possessions.  Yet  he  was  less  successful  in 
politics  than  many  who  eijoyed  smaller  advan- 
tages. Indeed,  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  make  his  writings  valuable  frequently 
impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life ;  for  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who 
bears  a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they 
appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With  such 
a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long  continue  to 
aet  cordially  with  any  body  of  men.  All  the 
prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations  of  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn.  He 
despised  the  mean  arts  and  unreasonable  cla- 
mours of  demagogues.  He  despised  still  more 
the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigo- 
try of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of  the 
Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable  to  coihpreh  end 
how  any  man  should  object  to  saints'  days  and 
surplices,  and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  tem- 
per he  was  what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  Con- 
servative. In  theory  he  was  a  Republican. 
Even  when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain 
for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a  time 
with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  in- 
t«illect  was  always  with  Locke  and  Milton.  In- 
dted,  his  jeits  upon  hereditaiy  monarchy  were 


sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  become  ft 
member  of  the  Calf's  Head  Club  than  a  priry 
councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he  was 
so  far  from  being  a  zealot  that  he  was  cnlled  by 
the  uncharitable  an  atheist;  but  this  impVita- 
tion  he  vehemently  repelled;  and  in  truth, 
though  he  sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the  way 
in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers  both  of 
argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  sub- 
jects, he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  un- 
susceptible of  religious  impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom 
the  two  great  parties  contemptuously  caUed 
Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this 
nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour, 
and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity 
of  the  appellation.  Every  thing  good,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate  zone 
trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen. 
The  English  Church  trims  between  the  Anabap- 
tist madness  and  the  papist  leth  argy .  The  Eng- 
lish Constitution  trims  between  Turkish  des- 
potism and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing 
but  a  just  temper  between  propensities,  any 
one  of  which,  if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes 
vice ;  nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  at- 
tributes, none  of  which  could  preponderate  with- 
out disturbing  the  wh(>le  moral  and  physical 
order  of  the  world.*  Thus  Halifax  was  a  trim- 
mer on  principle.  He  was  also  a  trimmer  bj 
the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  hia 
heart.  His  understanding  was  keen,  skepticrd, 
inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objec- 
tions ;  his  taste  refined ;  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous exquisite ;  his  temper  placid  and  forgiv- 
ing, but  fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone 
either  to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. Such  a  man  could  not  long  be  constant 
to  any  band  of  political  allies.  He  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd 
of  renegades ;  for  though,  like  them,  he  passed 
from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  ftad  no- 
thing in  common  with  those  who  fly  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which  they  have  deserted  with  an  animosity 
far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemitso.  His 
place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the 
community,  and  he  never  wandered  far  beyontX 
the  frontier  of  either.  The  party  to  which  ht 
at  any  moment  belonged  was  the  party  which, 
at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it  was 
the  party  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had 
the  nearest  view.  He  was,  therefore,  always 
severe  if^on  his  violent  associates,  and  was 
always  in  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate 
opponents.  Every  faction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  triumph,  incurred  his 
censure,  and  every  faction,  when  vanquished 
and  persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To 
his  lasting  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate  has 
left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and  on 
the  Tory  name 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  op- 
position, and  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the 
royal  displeasure,  which  was  indeed  so  strong 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  T  bellere  Halifiix  to  hAre  been  tb« 
author,  or  at  leant  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  •Thararstar 
of  a  Trimmer,"  which,  for  a  time,  wont  uudor  the  Bania 
of  his  kinaman,  Sir  William  Corcntry. 
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that  he  vsa  not  Mbnitttd  into  tiie  eouneil  of  tlio 
Ifairty  withoat  much  dificolty  and  long  altoroa- 
tfton.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained 
a  footing  at  ccurt,  the  charms  of  his  manner 
and  of  lus  ctMiTersatlon  made  him  a  faTOorite. 
He  wns  seriooslj  alarmed  by  the  Tiolenee  of  the 
pablie  (fiscontent.  He  thought  that  liberty  was 
for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and  legiti- 
mate aathority  were  in  danger.  He,  therefore, 
IS  was  hip  fai^on,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker 
fide.  Perhaps  his  conTersion  was  not  wholly 
disinterested;  for  study  and  refleetion,  though 
they  had  emancipated  him  from  many  Tulgar 
prt||«dieee,  had  left  him  a  slave  to  vulgar  de- 
sires. Money  he  did  not  want,  and  there  is  no 
endenoe  that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means 
viiioh,  in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  consi- 
dered as  dishonourable;  but  rank  and  power 
bad  strong  attractions  for  him.  He  pretended, 
indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great 
ofices  as  baits  which  could  allure  none  but 
fixiU.  that  ho  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pa- 
geantry, and  that  Ms  dearest  wish  was  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall 
to  tfa^  f>ni#t  woods  which  snrrounded  bis  ancient 
ksC  &:  Suffbrd ;  bvt  his  conduct  was  not  a  little 
it  varianee  with  his  professions.  In  truth,  he 
wished  to  oommand  the  respect  at  once  of  oour- 
Hen  and  of  philosophers,  4o  be  admired  for  at- 
tiiniag  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  ftdmired  for  despising  them. 

Simderland  vras  Secretarv  of  State.  In  this 
■aa  the  political  immorality  of  his  age  was 
pcTBonified  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Nature 
liad  given  him  a  keen  understanding,  a  restless 
and  mischievoiis  temper,  a  cold  heart,  and  an 
abj^t  ^rit.  His  mind  had  undergone  a  train- 
ing by  which  mil  his  vices  had  been  nursed  up 
to  Xhe  rmkest  maturity.  At  his  efttranee  into 
pabUe  lifSe,  he  had  passed  several  years  in  diplo- 
matic posts  abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some 
time.  Buniater  in  France.  Every  calling  has  its 
peealiar  temptations.  There  is  no  iignstice  in 
mmg  that  diplomatists,  as  a  class,  have  al- 
ynyt  been  more  distinguished  by  their  address, 
Vjr  the  srt  with  which  they  win  the  confidence 
sf  thMe  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  by 
tke  ease  with  which  they  catch  the  tone  of  every 
woety  into  which  they  are  admitted,  than  by 
generous  enthnsiasm  or  austere  rectitude;  and 
die  relations  between  Charles  and  Louis  were 
fis^  that  no  Bnglish  nobleman  could  hmg  reside 
in  France  as  envoy,  and  retain  any  patriotic  or 
honourable  sentiment.  Sunderland  came  forth 
from  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  np,  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free 
from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  princi- 
ples. He  was,  by  hereditary  connection,  a  Ca- 
valier; bat  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had  nothing 
in  common.  They  were  sealous  for  monarchy, 
and  condemned  in  theory  all  resistance ;  yet  they 
had  sturdy  En^sh  hearts,  t^ich  would  never 
bave  endured  real  d^potism.  He,  on  the  con- 
truy,  had  a  languid,  speculative  liking  for  Re- 
pabUean  institutions,  which  was  compatible  with 
perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the  most  ser- 
^  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Like  many 
after  accomplished  flatterers  and  negotiators, 
k  was  far  more  sldlftil  in  the  art  of  reading 
tte  characters  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses 
If  individuals,  than  in  the  art  of  discerning  the 
lidiAgs  of  great  masses  and  of  foreseeing  the 
I0»roacii  >f  great  revoluti  as.    He  was  adroit 


in  intrigue;  and  it  was  difficult  even  foe  shrewd 
and  experienced  men,  who  had  been  amply  fer»> 
warned  of  his  perfidy,  to  withstand  the  fhscina- 
tion  of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  hifl 
professions  of  attachment;  but  he  was  so  intent 
on  observing  and  courting  particular  person^ 
that  he  forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  most  momentous  events  of  his  time^ 
fivexy  important  movement  and  rebound  of  the 
public  mind  took  him  by  surprise;  and  the 
world,  unable  to  understand  how  so  clever  a 
man  could  be  blind  to  what  was  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  the  politicians  of  the  coffee-housesi 
sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what  were, 
in  truth,  mere  blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  hit 
eminent  abilities  displayed  themselves.  In  the 
royal  closet  or  in  a  very  small  circle  he  exer- 
cised great  influence,  but  at  the  council  board 
he  was  taciturn,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
never  opened  his  lips. 

The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  crowm 
soon  found  that  their  position  was  embarrass- 
ing and  invidious.  The  other  mombe-r  r.f  the 
council  murmured  at  a  distinction  inconsistent 
with  the  king's  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook 
themselves  to  strenuous  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  agitation,  which  had  been  su»* 
pended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily  became 
more  violei^  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  oifered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion  whi^h  they 
oould  devise,  provided  only  that  they  would  not 
touch  the  order  of  succession.  They  would 
hear  of  no  compromise.  They  would  have  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  king,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  publicly  promised  to  take  no  step  with* 
out  the  advice  of  his  new  council,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords  without  mentioning  hit 
intention  in  council,  and  prorogued  the  Par* 
liament 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  hi»* 
tory,  for  on  that  day  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respect- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had 
been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  but  it  had 
been  inefllcacious  for  want  of  a  stringent  system 
of  procedure.  What  was  needed  was  not  a 
new  ri{^t,  but  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy; 
and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
supplied.  The  king  would  gladly  have  refused 
his  consent  to  that  measure,  but  he  was  about 
to  appeal  fh>m  his  Parliament  to  his  people  on 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  he  could 
not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  reject 
a  bill  which  was  in  tne  highest  degree  popidar. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  England  be- 
oame  for  a  short  time  free.  In  old  times  print- 
ers had  been  strictly  controlled  V>y  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  bnt  had,  in  spite 
of  the  f^ilosophical  and  eloquent  ^postulatioa 
of  Milton,  established  and  maintained  a  censor* 
ship.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  an  act  had 
been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  of 
unlicensed  books;  and  it  had  been  provided 
that  this  act  should  continue  in  force  till  tiie 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament. 
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Ihftt  momont  had  now  arrived;  and  the  king, 
In  the  Very  act  of  dismissing  the  houses,  eman- 
cipated the  press. 

Shortly  ai'ter  the  prorogation  came  a  dissolu- 
tion and  another  general  election.  The  zeal 
and  strength  of  the  Opposition  were  at  the 
height.  The  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
louder  than  ever ;  and  with  this  cry  was  min- 
gled another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the 
multitude,  but  which  was  heard  with  regret 
and  alarm  by  all  judicious  friends  of  freedom. 
Kot  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York,  an 
avowed  papist,  but  those  of  his  two  daughters, 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  assailed. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  eldest 
natural  son  of  the  king  had  been  bom  in  wed- 
lock, and  was  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent, 
had  fallen  in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters, 
a  Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  of  weak  un- 
derstanding and  dissolute  manners.  She  be- 
came his  mistress,  and  presented  him  with  a 
son.  A  suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his 
doubts ;  for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any.  Charles, 
however,  readily  took  her  word,  and  poured 
forth  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy  was 
then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as 
seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  that  easy,  but  cool 
and  careless  nature.  Soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  young  favourite,  who  had  learned  in 
France  the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appearance  at 
Whitehall,  lie  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  at- 
tended by  pages,  and  permitted  to  eigoy  several 
distinctions  which  had  till  then  been  confined 
to  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  He  was  married, 
while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott, 
heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  He 
took  her  name,  and  received  with  her  hand 
possession  of  her  ample  domains.  The  estate 
which  he  acquired  by  this  match  was  popularly 
estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Titles,  and  favours  more  substantial 
than  titles,  were  lavished  on  him.  He  was 
made  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre 
south  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
•ity  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  Uie 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
oountenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  en- 
gaging, his  temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite 
and  aflfable.  Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  he  was  known 
to  have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  attack  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  the  country  party.  Even  austere 
moralists  owned  that,  in  such  a  court,  strict 
ooigugal  fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been  married 
to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were  willing 
to  excuse  a  headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with 
immoderate  vengeance  an  insult  offered  to  his 
father ;  and  soon  the  stain  left  by  loose  amours 
and  midni^  brawls  was  effaced  by  honourable 
exploits,  when  Charles  and  Louis  united  their 
forces  against  Holland,  Monmouth  commanded 
the  English  auxiliaries  who  were  s(int  to  the 
Condinent,  and  approved  himself  a  gidlant  sol- 
dier and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.  On  his 
re^u^  he  f^uLd  himsfilf  *hb  most  popular  man 


in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  withheld  frjs 
him  but  the  crown;  nor  did  even  the  ijrowB 
seem  to  be  absolut^y  beyond  his  reach.  The 
distinction  which  had  most  iigudiciously  been 
made  between  him  and  the  highest  nobles  had 
produced  evil  consequences.  When  a  boy,  h« 
had  been  invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  died,  he  had  mourned  for  them  in  tli« 
long  purple  cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert,  was 
permitted  to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself  as 
a  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his 
pleasures  and  regardless  of  his  dignity.  It 
could  hardly  be  thought  incredible  that  he 
should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the  form 
of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  fasci- 
nated him,  and  who  was  not  to  be  won  on  easier 
terms.  While  Monmouth  was  still  a  child,  and 
while  the  Duke  of  York  still  passed  for  a  Pro- 
testant, it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  liave  been 
well  informed,  that  the  king  had  mads  Lucy 
Walters  his  wife,  and  that,  if  every  one  had  hui 
right,  her  son  would  be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much 
was  said  of  a  certaiiv  black  box,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the  contract 
of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had  returned 
from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  high  character 
for  valour  and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
York  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  a  Church 
detested  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
tlii^idle  story  became  important  For  it  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Against  it 
there  was  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king, 
made  before  his  council,  and  fiy  his  order  com- 
municated to  his  people;  but  the  multitude, 
always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  in 
eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the 
black  box.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  acted 
on  this  occasion  as  they  acted  with  respect  to 
the  more  odious  fable  of  Gates,  and  counte- 
nanced a  story  which  they  must  have  despised. 
The  interest  which  the  populace  took  in  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
true  religion,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  was  kept  up  by  every  artifice 
When  Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at  mid. 
night,  the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  proclaim  the  joyful  event  through 
Uie  streets  of  the  city;  Uie  people  left  their 
beds ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  the  windows  wer« 
illuminated ;  the  churches  were  opened ;  and  a 
merry  peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
not  less  pomp,  and  with  far  more  enthusiasm, 
than  had  been  displayed  when  kings  had  mad« 
progresses  through  the  realm.  He  was  escorted 
from  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  cavalcades  of 
armed  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Cities  poured 
forth  their  whole  population  to  receive  him. 
Electors  thronged  round  him,  to  assure  him 
that  Uieir  votes  were  at  his  disposal.  To  such 
a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that  he 
not  only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  the  lions 
of  England  and  the  lilies  of  France  without  the 
baton  sinister  under  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  heraldry,  they  were  debruised  in  token 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  but  ventured  to  touch 
for  the  king's  evil.    At  the  same  time,  he  neg- 
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leetcd  no  art  of  eondescensiun  by  which  the 
love  •f  the  mnltitiide  could  be  conciliated.  He 
•tood  godfatht,**  t )  the  children  of  the  peasantry, 
mingled  ir.  firery  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played 
at  quarter-staff,  and  won  foot-races  in  his  boots 
againat  fleet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of 
ihe  greatest  ooi\)uncture8  in  our  history,  the 
shie&  of  the  Protestant  party  should  have  com- 
outted  the  same  error,  and  should  by  that  error 
lure  greatly  endangered  their  country  and  their 
reli^on.    At  the  death*  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
they  set  up  the  Lady  Jane,  without  any  show 
«f  birthright,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  their 
caemy  Mary,  but  also  to  Elizabeth,  the  true 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reformation.     Thus 
the  most  respectable  Protestants,  with  Eliza- 
beth at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make  com- 
Bon  cause  with  the  papists.    In  th^  same  man- 
Bcr,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part 
^tbe  Opposition,  by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a 
daimant  of  the  crown,  attacked  the  rights,  not 
oaly  of  James,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as 
IB  implacable  enemy  of  their  faith  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Onnge,  who  were  eminently  marked  out,  both 
by  situation  and  by  personal  qualities,  as  the 
defenders  of  all  free  governments  and  of  all 
Beformed  churches. 

la  a  few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  became 
nanifest.  At  present  tiie  popularity  of  Mon- 
mouth constituted  a  great  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  Opposition.  The  elections  went  against 
the  court ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
kiHises  drew  near ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  king  should  determine  on  some  line  of  iDon- 
dttcL  Thoee  who  advised  him  discerned  the 
€nt  faint  signs  of  a  change  in  public  feeling, 
and  hsped  that,  by  merely  postpoding  the  con- 
flict, he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  victory. 
He,  therefore,  without  even  asking  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  the  thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue 
the  aew  Parliament  before  it  entered  on  busi- 
aeaa  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  returned  from  Brussels,  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avow- 
edly abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten.  The 
Privy  Council  ag^in  became  what  it  had  been. 
Sh&ftcsbury  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  politics  resigned  tlfeir  seats.  Temple 
himself,  as  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  re- 
tired to  his  garden  and  his  library.  Essex 
quitted  the  board  of  Treasury,  and  cast  in  his 
bt  with  the  Opposition ;  but  Halifax,  disgfusted 
uid  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  old  asso- 
cittes,  and  Sunderland,  who  never  quitted  place 
while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the  king's 
ttr«ice. 

Li  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took . 
pU  %  at  this  coi^juncture,  the  way  to  greatness 
.wai  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Two 
itatesmen,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  high- 
«Bl  eminence  which  a  British  subject  can  reach, 
wt'D  began  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  pub- 
He  attention.  These  were  Lawrence  Hyde  and 
8h(ney  Oodolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the 
Irst  Duchess  of  York.  He  had  excellent  parts, 
which  had  been  improved  by  parliamentai^  and 
fiplomatle  experience;   but  the  infirmitieB  of 


his  temper  detracted  much  from  the  elfeotivt 
strength  of  hia  abilities.  Negotiator  and  cour- 
tier as  he  was,  he  never  learned  the  art  of  go- 
verning or  of  concealing  his  emotions.  When 
prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boastful ;  when 
he  sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised  mortifica- 
tion doubled  the  trhanph  of  his  enemies ;  very 
slight  provocations  sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger ; 
and  when  he  was  angry,  he  said  bitter  things 
which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  pacified,  but 
which  others  remembered  many  yeaurs.  His 
quickness  and  penetration  would  have  made 
him  a  consummate  man  of  business  but  for  his 
self-sufficiency  and  impatience.  His  writings 
prove  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
orator,  but  his  irritability  prevented  him  from 
doing  himself  justice  in  debate;  for  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion; 
and,  flrom  the  moment  when  he  went  into  a 
passion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  opponents  far 
inferior  to  hin  m  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leacUng  politicians  of  that 
generation,  he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and 
rancorous  party  man,  a  Cavalier  of  the  old 
school,  a  lealous  champion  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans  and 
Nonconformists.  He  had,  consequently,  a  great 
body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy  espe- 
cially looked  on  him  as  their  own  man,  and 
extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some  need;  for  ho 
drank  deep ;  and  when  he  was  in  a  rage-— and 
he  very  often  was  in  a  rage— he  swore  like  a 
porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  had  not  then  the  importance  and 
dignity  which  now  belong  to  it.  When  there 
was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great  officer  was 
generally  prime  minister ;  but  when  the  white 
staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  commissioner 
did  not  rank  so  high  as  a  secretary  of  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole  that  the  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  executive  government 

Oodolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  ' 
and  had  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and 
the  self-possession  of  a  veteran  courtier.  He 
was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every  govern- 
ment, theref^e,  found  him  a  useful  servant; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his 
character  which  could  prevent  him  from  serving 
any  government.  <*  Sidney  Godolphin,"  said 
Charles,  *Ms  never  in  the  way,  and  never  out 
of  the  way."  This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to 
explain  Qodolphin's  extraordinary  success  in 
life. 

He  acted  at  different  times  with  both  the 
great  political  parties,  but  he  never  shared  in 
Uie  passions  of  either.  Like  most  men  of  cau- 
tious tempers  and  prosperous  fortunes,  he  had 
a  strong  disposition  to  support  whatever  ex- 
isted. He  disliked  revolutions;  and,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  disliked  revolutions, 
he  disliked  counter-revolutions.  His  deport* 
ment  was  remarkably  grave  and  reserved,  but 
his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous ;  and 
most  of  the  time  which  he  could  save  fh>m  pub- 
lic business  was  spent  in  racing,  cari-playing, 
and  cock-fighting.  He  now  sat  below  Roches- 
ter at  the  &ard  of  Treasury,  and  distinguished 
himself  there  by  amduity  and  intelligence. 
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Before  the  new  Pftrliftment  was  suffered  to 
meet  lor  despatch  of  business,  a  whole  year 
•lapsed ;  an  eventfiil  year,  which  has  left  last- 
ing tin  ce  a  in  our  manners  and  language.  NeTer 
before  had  political  controversy  been  carried 
on  with  so  much  freedom ;  neyer  before  had 
political  clubs  existed  with  ;bo  elaborate  an  or- 
ganization or  so  formidable  an  influence.  The 
**  one  question  of  the  exclusion  occupied  the  pub- 
lic mind.  All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of  the 
realm  took  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one  side 
it  was  maintained  that  the  Constitution  and 
religion  of  the  state  would  never  be  secure 
under  a  popish  king;  on  the  other,  that  the 
right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  turn 
was  deriTod  from  God,  and  could  not  be  an- 
nulled, even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Every  county,  every  town, 
every  family,  was  in  agitation.  The  civilities 
and  hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  were  inter- 
rupted. The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were 
divided  into  angry  parties;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  sealous 
adherents  on  all  the  forms  of  Westminster  and 
Eton.  The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the 
0ontending  factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  the  sealous  Protestants.  Pen- 
sioned poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epi- 
logues with  eulogies  on  the  king  and  the  duke. 
The  malecontents  besieged  the  tiirone  with  pe- 
titions, demanding  that  Parliament  might  be 
forthwith  convened.  The  Loyalists  sent  up 
addresses,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
all  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign. 
The  citizens  of  London  assembled  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  bum  the  pope  in  effigy.  The 
government  posted  cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and 
placed  ordnance  round  Whitehall.  In  that  year 
our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two  words,  Mob 
and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season 
of  tumult  and  imposture.*  Opponents  of  the 
court  were  called  Birminghams,  petitioners, 
and  exclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  king's 
side  were  Anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and 
tantivies.  These  appellations  soon  became  ob- 
solete ;  but  at  this  time  were  first  heard  two 
nicknames,  which,  though  originally  given  in 
insult,  were  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which 
are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread  as 
widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  literature  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  one  of  thes?  dcknames 
was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovem- 
ment  had  called  into  existence  bands  of  despe- 
rate men,  whose  ferocity  was  heightened  by 
religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  some  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppres- 
sion, had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  government,  had  ob- 
tained some  advantages  against  the  king's 
forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Mon- 
mouth, at  the  head  of  some  troops  from  Eng- 
land, had  routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 
These  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  Uie 
rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were  vul- 
garly called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of 
Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots 
9f  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  Eng^ 
ttah  politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  op- 
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pose  the  court,  uid  to  treat  Protestant  Noi«coii- 
formists  with  indulgence.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to  popish 
outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  after- 
ward known  as  Whiteboys.  Those  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Tory  was 
therefore  given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  te 
concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prinot 
from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have 
been  sufficiently  violent  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself;  but  it  was  studiously  exasperated  by 
the  common  enemy  of  both.  Louis  still  con- 
tinued to  bribe  and  to  flatter  both  court  and 
Opposition.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm ; 
he  exhorted  James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scot- 
land ;  he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not  to  flinch,  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  protection  of 
France. 

Through  all  this  agitation,  a  discerning  eye 
might  have  perceived  that  the  public  opinion 
was  gradually  changing.  The  persecution  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  went  on,  but  ctrnvicuons 
were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new 
brood  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain 
named  Dangerfield  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts;  but  the  stories  of  these 
men,  though  better  constructed  than  that  of 
Oates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were  no  longer 
so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic  which 
had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey ;  and 
judges  who,  while  the  popular  phrensy  was  at 
the  height,  had  been  its  most  obsequious  in- 
struments, now  ventured  to  express  some  Dart 
of  what  they  had  from  the  first  thought 

At  length,  in  October,  16d0»  the  Parliament 
met.  The  Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in 
the  Commons  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  went 
through  all  its  stages  there  without  difficulty. 
The  kmg  scarcely  knew  on  what  members  of  his 
own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had  been 
truf  to  his  Tory  opinions,  and  had  steadily 
sup  sorted  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy ; 
but'Godolphin,  anxious  for  quiet^  and  belieT 
ing  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only  by  con 
cession,  wished  the  bill  to  pass.  Sunderland, 
ever  false  and  ever  short-sighted,  unable  to 
discern  the  signs  of  approachLig  reaction,  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  party  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote 
against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
implored  her  royal  *  lover  not  to  rush  headlong 
to  destruction.  If  there  were  any  point  on 
which  he  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of 
honour,  it  was  the  question  of  the  succession; 
but  during  some  days  it  seemed  that  he  would 
submit  He  wavered,  asked  what  sum  the  Com- 
mons would  give  him  if  he  yielded,  and  suf- 
fered a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  lead- 
ing Whigs ;  but  a  deep  mutual  distrust,  which 
had  been  many  years  growing,  and  which  had 
been  carefully  nursed  by  the  arts  of  France, 
made  a  treaty  impossible.  Neither  side  would 
place  confidence  in  the  other.  The  whole  na- 
tion now  looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to  tht 
House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  The  king  himself  was  present  The 
debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally  fu- 
rious. Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels 
of  swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the  re- 
collection of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second.  Shaftea* 
bury  and  Essex  were  joined  by  the  treaoherout 
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B«iid«ri«nd[ ;  tet  the  genius  of  Halifax  bore 

down  all   opposition.     Deserted  by  bis  most 

inportaai  oolleagnes,  and  opposed  to  a  crowd 

of  able  aatafonists,  be  defended  the  cause  of 

the  Duke  of  York  in  a  succession  of  speeches, 

wldeh,  many  yean  later,  were  renembered  as 

master-pieces  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of  elo- 

i|«eiKce^     It  is  seldom  that  oratory  changes 

votes ;  yet  the  attestation  of  oontemporaries 

leaTee  no  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion,  votes 

were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Halifax.     The 

Imhops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 

principle  of  hereditary  right,  aiid  the  bill  was 

r^ected  by  a  great  minority.* 

The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  House 
of  Gommeos,  bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat, 
found  some  consolation  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  Romaa  Catholics.  William  Howard,  vis- 
eowB(  Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  who 
kad  been  aeensed  of  a  share  in  U»e  plot,  was 
brought  before  the  bar  of  hie  peers,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  Gates  and  of  two  other  false  wit- 
aesKS,  Dugdale  and  Turberrille,  was  found 
giilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death. 
Bet  (he  circumstances  of  Us  trial  and  exeou- 
tien  ought  to  hare  giTcn  a  useful  warning  to 
the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  mi- 
Bftrity  of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  the 
pritoaer  not  guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a 
fern  months  before  had  received  the  dying  de- 
darations  of  Oates's  victims  with  mockery  and 
accratione,  now  loudly  expressed  a  belief  that 
Stafford  was  a  murdered  man.  When  he  with 
hoB  last  breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry 
was,  *«God  bless  you,  my  lord  I  We  believe 
yoa,  my  lord."  A  judicious  observer  might 
easily  have  predicted  that  the  blood  then  shed 
voald  shortly  have  blood. 

The  king  determined  to  try  once  more  the 
experiment  of  a  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament 
was  smamoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  in  March, 
168].  Since  the  days  of  th^  Plantagenets  the 
hoofes  had  constantly  sat  at  Westminster,  ex- 
cept whffli  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capital ; 
bat  90  extraordinary  a  coi\juncture  seemed  to 
require  extraordinary  precautions.  If  the  Par- 
fiament  were  held  in  its  usual  place  of  assem- 
biiag,  the  House  of  Com&ons  might  declare 
itself  permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on  the 
■agtstrates  and  citizens  of  London.  The  train- 
baods  might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they 
ba4  risen  forty  years  before  to  defend  Pym  and 
HaiD|Mien.  The  gnards  might  be  overpowered, 
the  place  forced,  the  king  a  prisoner  in  the 
ka&di  of  Ilia  mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford 
there  was  no  such  danger.  The  University  was 
devoted  to  the  crown,  and  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  generally  Tories.  Here, 
therefore,  the  Opposition  had  more  reason  than 
the  king  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The 
Whigs  still  composed  a  majority  of  the  House 
•f  Commons ;  but  it  was  plain  that  the  Tory 


*  A  peet  who  ma  prMcnt  hta  deicrlbed  the  effect  of 
Bftllflkx's  oTAtorf  in  words  which  I  will  qaote>  becaiue, 
liinagch  they  hat«  been  long  in  print,  they  we  probably 
fceown  to  &w  ^ren  of  the  moet  curioiu  and  diligent  read* 
mcfhistory  — 

*0f  powerful  ekMiQenee  and  g^reat  part*  ware  the  doke'i 
nnnics  who  lid  niwiirf  the  l>ill :  but  a  noble  lord  appeared 
aiuniit  it,  who,  that  Jay,  in  all  the  fijroe  of  speech,  in  rea* 
■OD,  in  axsnaMtntu  of  what  nhoold  coooern  the  public  or 
th^  prirate  iotprest*  of  oben,  in  bonoar,  !n  conscience,  in 
^■toie,  did  oatdo  hlouelf  and  erery  other  man ;  and,  in 


■pint  was  fast  rising  thtougaout  the  ooust^. 
It  should  seem  that  Sie  sagacious  and  versatila 
Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  coming 
change,  and  to  have  consented  to  the  compro- 
mise which  the  court  offered ;  but  he  appearf 
to  have  utterly  forgotten  his  old  tactics.  In« 
stead  of  making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst 
event,  would  have  secured  his  retreat,  he  took 
up  a  position  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  either  conquer  or  perish.  Perhaps  his 
head,  strong  as  it  was,  had  been  turned  by 
populavty,  by  success,  and  by  the  excitement 
of  conflict  Perhape  he  had  spurred  his  party 
till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was  really 
hurried  on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed  * 
to  guide. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  T^e  meeting  at 
Oxford  resembled  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet 
than  that  of  an  English  Parliament  The  Whig 
members  were  escorted  by  great  numbers  ox 
their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and  serving- 
men,  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  with  the 
royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation  mighty 
under  such  circumstances,  have  produced  a 
civil  war ;  but  neither  side  dared  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  The  king  again  offered  to  consent 
to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion  BtU :  the  Com- 
mons were  determined  to  accept  nothing  but 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  In  a  few  days  the  Parlia- 
ment was  again  dissolved. 

The  king  had  triumphed.  The  reactioBt 
which  had  begun  some  months  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  houses  at  Oxford,  now  went  rapidly 
on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still  hostile  to 
popery;  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole 
history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that  their  Protest- 
ant leal  had  hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been 
induced  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour  for  the 
blood  of  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-Christians. 
The  most  loyal,  indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the 
administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly 
blamable ;  but  men  who  had  not  tlie  full  in- 
formation which  we  possess  touching  his  deal- 
ings with  France,  and  who  were  disgnsted  by 
the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the  large 
concessions  which,  during  the  lust  few  years, 
he  had  made  to  his  Parliament-s,  and  the  still 
larger  concessions  which  he  had  declared  him- 
self willing  to  make.  He  had  conscntd  to  the 
laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  all  civil  and  military  otfices.  He  had 
passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  If  securities 
yet  stronger  had  not  been  provided  a^iust  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Constitutiou  and  the 
Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Charles, 
who  had  invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such 
securities,  but  with  those  Whigs  who  had  re- 
fused to  hear  of  any  substitute  for  the  Gsclu* 
sion  Bill.  One  thing  only  had  the  king  denied 
to  his  people.     He  had  refused  to  take  away 


fine,  his  conduct  and  hia  parts  were  both  ▼Irtorioiw.  and 
by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party  were  ovir» 
thrown.'* 

This  passMe  is  taken  firom  a  memoir  of  Hcnr^-,  ear*  of 
Peterborough,  in  a  volume  entitled  '^  Succinct  (tonealopee 
by  Robert  Halirtead,*'  Ibl.,  1686.  The  name  uf  UaldUM^d  is 
fictitious.  The  real  authors  were  tlie  Karl  of  IVterbo^ 
rough  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The  book  in  ostrpmely 
rare.  Only  twenty-lbur  copies  were  prints,  two  of  whids 
are  now  In  the  British  If  aseum.  Of  these  tw«.  one  belongee 
to  Oeosge  the  Foorth,  and  (he  other  to  ir> .  Gx-enTiiIifk 
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kis  brother's  birthriglit.  And  was  there  not 
good  reason  to  belieye  that  this  reftisal  was 
prompted  by  laudable  feelings  ?  What  selfish 
motive  could  faction  itself  impute  to  the  royal 
mind  ?  The  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  king's  prerogatiyes,  or  diminish  his 
income.  Indeed,  by  passing  it,  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  an  ample  addition  to  his  own 
revenue.  And  what  was  it  to  him  who  ruled 
after  him  ?  Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilec- 
tions, they  were  known  to  be  rather  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the 
king's  conduct,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  that, 
careless  as  was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  were 
his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And,  if  so,  would 
the  nation  compel  him  to  do  what  he  thought 

.  criminal  and  disgraceful  ?  To  apply,  even  by 
strictly  constitutional  means,  a  violent  pressure 
to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous  Royalists 
ungenerous  and  undutifal.  But  strictly  con- 
stitutional means  were  not  the  only  means 
wliich  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  employ. 
Signs  were  already  discernible  which  por- 
tended the  approach  of  civil  war.  Men  who 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  acquired  an  odious  notoriety,  had 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  they  had  hidden  themselves  from 
the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and 
busy  faces  everywhere,  and  appeared  to  anti- 
cipate a  second  reign  of  the  saints.     Another 

•  Naseby,  another  High  Court  of  Justice,  another 
Commonwealth,  another  usurper  on  the  throne, 
the  Lords  again  ejected  from  their  hall  by  vio- 
lence, the  universities  again  purged,  the  Church 
again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans 
again  dominant — ^to  such  results  did  the  des- 
perate policy  of  the  Opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  the  majority  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally 
round  the  throne.  The  situation  of  the  king 
bore,  at  this  time,  a  great  resemblance  t&  that 
in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the  grand 
remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reac- 
tion of  1641  had  not  been  suiTered  to  run  its 
course.  Charles  the  First,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  people,  long  estranged,  were  return- 
ing to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  reconcilia- 
tion, had,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  realm,  forfeited  their 
confidence  for  ever.  Had  Charles  the  Second 
taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrested  the 
Whig  leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  im-. 
peached  them  of  high  treason  before  a  tribunal 
which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  speedily  have 
regained  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced,  at  this 
crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  for  his  ends, 
was  singularly  judicious.  He  determined  to 
conform  to  the  law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  vigorous  and  unsparing  use  of  the  law 
against  his  adversaries.  He  was  not  bound  to 
convoke  a  Parliament  t|Il  three  years  should 
have  elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed  for 
money.  The  produce  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  settled  on  him  for  life  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate. He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  could  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up 
the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier; 
and  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from 


France.  He  had,  therefore,  ample  time  and 
means  for  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Opposi- 
tion under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The 
judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure;  the 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriflfs ;  and,  ia 
almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  the  sheriffi 
were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses,  of  the 
same  class  with  those  who  had  recently  sworn 
away  the  lives  of  papists,  were  ready  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was.  College,  a  noisy  and 
violent  demagogue  of  mean  birth  and  educa- 
tion. He  was  by  trade  a  joiner,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail.* 
He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  the  Parliament 
sat  there,  and  was  accused  of  having  planned 
a  rising  and  attack  on  the  king's  guards.  Evi- 
dence was  given  against  him  by  Dugdale  and 
Turberville,  the  dame  infamous  men  who  had,  a 
few  months  earlier,  borne  false  witness  against 
Stafford.  In  the  sight  of  a  jury  of  country 
squires  no  exclusionist  was  likely  to  find  favour. 
College  was  convicted.  The  verdict  was  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd  which  filled  the  court-hous« 
of  Oxford  with  a  roar  of  exultation,  as  barba- 
rous  as  that  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  raising  when  innocent  papists 
were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre, 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  in  which  he  had 
himself  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first 
victory,  now  aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a 
very  different  class.  It  was  resolved  that 
Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life.  Evidence  was  collected  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  support  a  charge  of  treason  ; 
but  the  facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Lon- 
don. The  sheriffs  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named  a 
Whig  grand  jury,  which  thr^  out  the  bill. 
This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those  -vvho 
advised  the  king,  suggested  to  them  a  new  nnd 
daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of  the  capi- 
tal was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  an- 
nulled. It  was  pretended,  therefore,  that  the 
city  of  London  had  by  some  irregularities  for> 
felted  its  municipal  privileges;  and  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  the  corporation  in . 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same  time, 
those  laws  which  had,  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, been  enacted  against  Nonconformists,  and 
which  had  remained  dormant  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over  the 
kingdom  with  extreme  rigour. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  subdued. 
Though  in  evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  nume- 
rous and  powerfrd  party;  and,  as  they  mus- 
tered strong  in  the  large  towns,  and  especially 
in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  real  force. 
Animated  by  the  recollection  of  past  triumphs, 
and  by  the  sense  of  present  oppression,  they 
overrated  both  their  strength  and  their  wrongs. 
It  was  not  in  theii*  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and  overwhelming  case  which  can  alone  justify 
so  violent  a  remedy  as  resistance  to  an  esta- 
blished government.     Whatever  they  might  sus> 


*  This  Iff  mentioned  in  the  curious  work,  entitled  **  Ra? 
fTUinrlio  delta  solenne  Compana  ftXtM  in  Roma  gll  otto  di 
Gennaio,  1687,  dair  illustriBsimo  »t  ezeellentisslmo  siKUt  4 
Oonte  di  Cactelmalne." 
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Mel,  they  eoold  not  f  rore  that  th«ir  sovereign 
kad  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  against 
Ihe  religion  and  liberties  of  England.     What 
vas  apparent  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.     If  the  Ezdosion  Bill  had 
Been  thrown  out,  it  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
uarda  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval  with  the 
Constitution.     If  the  king  had  dissoWed  the  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  rirtue  of  a 
prerogatiTe  which  had  noTer  been  questioned. 
If  &e  court  had,  since  the  dissolution,  taken  some 
harsh  measures,  stiU  those  measures  were  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
with  the  recent  practice  of  the  malecontents 
themselves.    If  th.-^  king  had  prosecuted  his  op- 
ponents, he  had  prosecuted  them  according  to 
the  proper  forms  and  before  the  proper  tribu- 
Bsls.   The  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown 
was  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  eyidence 
on  which  the  noblest  blood  of  England  had 
kidy  been  shed  by  the  Opposition.     The  treats 
Beat  which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect 
fr(»B  judges,   advocates,  sheriffs,  juries,   and 
flpectators,  was  no  worse  than  the  treatment 
which  had  lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs 
food  enough  for  an  accused  papist    If  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  of  London  were  attacked,  they 
woe  attacked,  not  by  military  violence  or  by 
laj  disputable  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  ac- 
cciding  to  the  Tegul»r  practice  of  Westminster 
HalL     No  law  was  suspended.     No  tax  was 
uspceed    by  royal    authority.      The    Habeas 
CGrpvs  Act  was  relpected.    Even  the  Test  Act 
was  enforced.     The  Opposition,  therefore,  could 
not  bring  home  to  the  king  that  species  of  mis- 
government  which  alone  could  justify  insurrec- 
tton;  and,  even   had  his  misgovernment  been 
Bfire  flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrection  would 
8t91  have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  nnsuccessftil.     The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  1682  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  Roaodheads   forty  years  before.      Those 
who  took  up  arms  against  Charles  the   First 
acted  under   the    authority  of  a  Parliament 
which  had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
eoald  not,  without  its  own  consent,  be  legally 
dissolved.     The  opponents  of  Charles  the  Se- 
eond  were  private  men.     Almost  all  the  mili- 
tary ami  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  at  the   disposal  of  those  who    resisted 
Oisrles  the  First.     All  the  military  and  naval 
REOurces  of  the  kingdom  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Charles  the  Second.      The  House  of  Com- 
Boos  had  been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nation   against  Charles  the  First.     But  those 
who  were  disposed  to  levy  wi#  against  Charles 
the  Second  were  certainly  a  minority.     It  could 
not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  that,  if 
they  attempted  a  rising,  they  would  fall.     Still 
If^s  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  failure  would 
ai^gravate  every  evil  of  which  they  complained. 
Th^  true   policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit 
vith  patience  to  adversity  which  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  and  the  just  punishment  of 
their  errors ;  to  wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of 
pfiblic  feeling  which  must  inevitably  come ;  to 
oheerve  the  law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
ngatory,  which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence. 
MappUy,  they  took  a  very  different  course, 
tascrupidous  and  hot-headed  chiefs  of  the  party 
formed  and  discussed  schemes  of  resistance, 
ud  were  heard,  if  not  with  approbation,  yet 


with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by  much  tetter 
men  than  themselves.  It  was  proposed  tiiat 
there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Bristol,  and  at  New- 
castie.  Communications  were  opened  with  th# 
discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotiand,  who 
i  were  suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  Eng- 
;  land,  in  the  worst  times,  had  never  known. 
:  While  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thus  re- 
j  volved  plans  of  open  rebellion,  but  were  still 
I  restrained  by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any 
decisive  step,  a  design  of  a  very  different  kind 
was  meditated  by  some  of  their  accomplices. 
To  fierce  spirits,  unrestrained  by  principle,  or 
maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  way- 
lay and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother  was 
the  shortest  nnd  surest  way  of  vindicating  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England. 
A  place  and  time  were  named ;  and  the  details 
of  the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if 
not  definitively  arranged.  This  scheme  was 
known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with 
especial  care  from  the  upright  and  humane 
Russell,  and  from  Monmouth,  who,  though  not 
a  man  of  delicate  conscience,  would  have  re- 
coiled with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within  the  other. 
The  object  of  the  great  Whig  plot  was  to  raise 
the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government 
The  lesser  plot,  commonly  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  in  which  only  a  few  desperate 
men  were  concerned,  had  for  its  object  the 
assassination  of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Cowardly 
traitors  hastened  to  save  themselves  by  divulg- 
ing all,  and  more  than  aU,  that  had  passed  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  party.  That  only  a 
small  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resist^ 
ance  had  admitted  into  their  minds  the  thought 
of  assassination,  is  fiilly  established ;  but,  as 
the  two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  government  to  confound 
them  together.  The  just  indignation  excited 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  extended  for  a  time 
to  the  whole  Whig  body.  The  king  was  now  at 
liberty  to  exact  fiill  vengeance  for  years  of 
restraint  and  humiliation.  Shaftesbury,  in- 
deed, had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  manifold 
perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He  bad  seen  that 
the  ruin  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died 
there,  under  the  generous  protection  of  a  go- 
vernment  which  he  had  cruelly  wronged.  Mon- 
mouth threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet  and* 
found  mercy,  but  soon  gave  new  offence,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  into  voluntary  exile. 
Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower. 
Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offence  falling  within  the  definition  of  high 
treason,  and  Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal 
evidence  could  be  produced,  were  beheaded  in 
defiance  of  law  aod  justice.  Russell  died  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Stole.  Some  active  politicians 
of  meaner  rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Mauy 
quitted  the  country.  Numerous  prosecutions 
for  misprision  of  treason,  for  libel,  and  for  con- 
spiracy, were  instituted.  Convictions  were  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and 
rigorous  punishments  were  inflicted  by  courUy 
judges.    With  these  Triminal  proceedings  were 
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joined  cml  proccedingB  soarcelj  less  formida- 
ble. Actions  -were  brought  against  persons 
who  had  defamed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  da- 
mages tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  without  difficulty  obtained.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the 
orown.  Flushed  with  this  great  Tictory,  the 
government  proceeded  to  attack  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  corporations  which  were  goTemed 
by  Whig  officers,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  returning  Whig  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Borough  after  borough  ws»  compelled 
to  surrender  its  privileges,  and  new  charters 
were  granted  which  gave  the  ascendency  every- 
where to  the  Tories. 

These  .proceedings,  however  reprehensible, 
had  yet  the  semblance  of  legality.  They  were 
also  accompanied  by  an  act  intending  to  quiet 
the  uneasiness  with  which  many  loyal  men 
looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  a  popish 
sovereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York  by  his  first  wife,  was  mar- 
ried to  George,  a  prince  of  the  orthodox  house 
of  Denmark.  The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy 
might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  effectually  secured  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  order  of  succession. 
The  king  and  his  heir  were  yearly  of  the  same 
age.  Both  were  approaching  the  decline  of 
life.  The  king's  health  was  good.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  James,  if  he  ever  came 
to  the  throne,  would  have  but  a  short  reign. 
Beyond  his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect of  a  long  series  of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished  party,  for  the 
temper  of  judges  and  juries  was  such  that  no 
writer  whom  the  government  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The  dread 
of  punishment,  therefore,  did  all  that  a  censor- 
ship could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits 
resounded  with  harangues  against  the  sin  of 
rebellion.  The  treatises  in  which  Filmer  main- 
tained that  hereditary  despotism  was  the  form 
of  government  ordained  by  God,  and  tliat 
limited  monarchy  was  a  pernicious  absurdity, 
had  recently  appeared,  and  had  been  favourably 
received  by  a  large  section  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Russell  was  put  to  death,  adopted  by  a 
solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and 
ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Mil- 
ton, and  Baxter  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the 
-  court  of  the  schools. 

Thus  ei^boldened,  the  king  at  length  ven- 
tured to  overstep  the  bounds  which  he  had 
during  some  years  observed,  and  to  violate  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  was,  that  not 
more  than  three  years  should  pass  between  the 
dissolving  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking 
of  another ;  but,  when  three  years  had  elapsed 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which 
sat  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were  issued  for  an  elec- 
tion. This  infraction  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  king  nad 
little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  counties  were  gene- 
rally on  his  side ;  and  many  boroughs  in  which 
the  Whigs  had  lately  held  sway  had  been  so  re- 
modelled that  they  were  certain  to  return  none 
hut  courtiers. 


In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  violat*!! 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  York.  That 
prince  was,  partly  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  sternnesa  and 
harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular,  that  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of 
sight  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Par- 
liament, lest  his  public  appearance  should  give 
an  advantage  to  the  party  which  was  struggling 
to  deprive  liim  of  his  birthright.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  govern  Scotland,  where 
the  savage  old  tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinkijig 
into  the  grave.  Even  Ijauderdale  was  now  out- 
done. The  administration  of  James  was  marked 
by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous  punishments,  and 
by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  of  which  exen  that 
age  ftimished  no  parallel.  The  Scottish  IMvy 
Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  |he 
question ;  but  the  sight  was  so  dreadful,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  boots  appeared,  even  the  most 
servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers  hastened  out 
of  the  chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  order  that  the  members 
should  keep  their  seats  on  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked,  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  th» 
worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contem- 
plate without  pity  and  horror.  He  not  only 
came  to  council  when  the  torture  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, but  watched  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers 
with  that  sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in 
science.  Thus  he  employed  himself  at  Edin- 
burgh till  the  event  of  the  conflict  between  the 
court  and  the  Whigs  was  no  longer  donbtfuL 
He  then  returned  to  England ;  but  he  was  still 
excluded  by  the  Test  Act  from  all  public  em- 
ployment; nor  did  the  king  at  first  think  it  safe 
to  violate  a  statute  which  the  great  migority  of 
his  most  loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  securities  of  their  religion  and  of  their 
civil  righte.  When,  however,  it  appeared,  from 
a  succession  of  trials,  that  the  nation  had  pa> 
tience  to  endure  almost  any  thing  that  the  go- 
vernment had  courage  to  do,  Charlcu  ventured 
to  dispense  with  the  law  in  his  brother's  favour. 
The  duke  again  took  his  seat  in  the  council, 
and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval  affairs. 

These  breaches  of  the  Constitution  excited* 
it  is  true,  some  murmurs  among  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  were  not  unanimously  approved 
even  by  the  king's  ministers.  Halifax,  in  pa* 
ticular,  now  a  marquees  and  Lord  Privy  Seat, 
had,  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had 
by  hif  help  gained  the  ascendant,  begun  to  turn 
Whig.  As  soon  as  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out,  he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lords 
to  make  provision  against  the  danger  to  which, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
the  nation  might  be  exposed.  He  now  saw  with 
alarm  the  violence  of  that  reaction  whicli  was, 
in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work.  Ue  did 
not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  University  of  Ox* 
ford.  He  detested  the  French  alliance.  He 
disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  Parlia- 
ments. He  regretted  the  severity  with  which 
the  vanquished  party  was  treated.  He  who, 
when  the  Whigs  were  predominant,  had  ven^ 
tured  to  pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ven- 
tured, when  they  were  vanquished  and  helpless, 
to  intercede  for  Russell.     At  one  of  the  last 
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I  whidi  CliArlet  held,  ft  remarkable  scene 
took  plaee.     The  ekarter  of  Maseachoaetts  had 
been  forfeiled.    A  question  arose  how,  for  the 
fdtnre,  the  oolonj  should  be  governed.     The 
general  opinion  of  the  board  was  that  the  whole 
power,  legislatiTe  as  well  as  ezeoatiTe,  should 
alude  in  tibe  crown.     Halifax  took  the  opposite 
side,  and  argued  with  great  energy  against  ab- 
soliite  monarch  J,  and  in  favour  of  representative 
government.     It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  think 
thai  a  population,  sprung,  from  the  English 
•took,  and/animated  by  En^ish  feeling,  would 
long  bear  to  be  deprived  of  English  institutions. 
Life,  he  exclaimed,  would  not  be  worth  having 
k  a  country  where  liberty  and  property  were 
at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.      The 
Dake  of  York  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  lan- 
gaage,  and  represented  to  his  brother  the  dan- 
ger of  retaining  in  office  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions  of 
Ihrvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modem  writers  have  blamed  Halifax 
for  eontinning  in  the  ministry  while  he  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  both  domestic 
ind  foreign  alFairs  were  conducted.  But  this 
eeBsare  is  ui^ust.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  ase  it,  was  thea  unknown.*  The  thing  it- 
idf  did  not  exist,  for  it  belongs  to  an  age  in 
vhieh  parliamentary  government  is  fViUy  esta- 
biished.  At  present  the  chief  servants  of  the 
oown  form  one  body.  They  are  understood  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  each 
otker,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main  principles  on 
wkich  the  executive  administration  ought  to  be 
candueted.  If  a  slight  dilTerence  of  opinion 
srises  amon^  them^  it  is  easily  compromised ; 
bstif  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on  a  vital 
poiat,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
Us  eSee,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for  steps 
which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues 
from  taking.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
heads  of  the  varioas  branches  of  the  administra- 
tioo  were  bound  together  in  no  such  partner- 
ship. Eaeh  of  them  was  accountable  for  his 
own  acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own 
oSdal  seal,  for  the  documents  which  he  signed, 
for  the  counsel  which  he  gave  to  the  king.  No 
statesman  w^s  held  answerable  for  what  he  had 
act  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to  do.  If 
he  took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was 
wrong,  and  if,  when  o  ^isulted,  he  recommend- 
ed what  was  right,  he  was  blameless.  It  would 
have  been  thought  s^ange  scmpulosity  in  him  to 
quit  his  post  because  his  advice  as  to  matters  not 
strictly  within  his  own  department  was  not  taken 
by  his  master ;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiral- 
ty, for  example,  because  the  finances  were  in 
(hsorder,  or  the  Board  of  Treasury  because  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no 
means  unusual  to  see  in  high  office,  at  the  same 
time,  men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one  an- 
other as  widely  as  ever  Pnlteney  differed  from 
Walpole,  or  Fox  from  Pitt. 

The  moderate  and  constitutional  counsels  of 
Htlifax  were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  who  had  lately 
Wen  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  cha- 
neter  of  Quildford  has  been  drawn  at  full 
Imgth  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a  most  in- 
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tolerant  Tory,  a  most  aflSseted  «and  pedantls 
writer,  but  a  vigilant  observer  of  all  those  mi- 
nute circumstances  which  throw  light  on  the 
dispositions  of  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
biographer,  though  he  was  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and  though 
he  was  evidently  anxious  to  produce  a  most  fla^ 
tering  likeness,  was  yet  unable  to  portray  the 
lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  the  most  ignoble 
of  mankind ;  yet  the  intellect  of  Ouildfonl  was 
clear,  his  industi^  great,  his  proficiency  in  let- 
ters and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  faults 
were  selfishness,  oowai-dice,  and  meanness.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  female  beau- 
ty, nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine ;  yet  neither 
wine  nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautiona 
and  frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest  youth, 
into  one  fit  of  indiscreetgenerosity.  Though  of 
noble  descent,  he  rose  in  his  profession  by  paying 
ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possessed  influ- 
ence in  the  courts.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and,  as  such,  was  party  to 
some  of  the  foulest  judicial  murders  recorded 
in  our  history.  He  bad  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive from  the  first  that  Gates  and  Bedloe  were 
impostors ;  but  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
were  greatly  excited;  the  government  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure ;  and  North  was  a  man 
not  to  risk  a  good  place  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Accordingly,  while  he  was  ir 
secret  drawing  up  a  reAitation  of  the  whole  ro-  / 
mance  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  declared  in  pnblie 
that  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  as  the 
sun  in  heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  brow- 
beat, from  the  seat  of  judgment,  the  unfortu- 
nate Roman  Catholics  who  were  arraigned 
before  him  for  their  lives.  He  had  at  length 
reached  the  highest  post  in  the  law;  but  a 
lawyer  who,  after  many  jrears  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional labour,  engages  in  politics  for  the  first 
time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  seldom  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  statesman,  and  Guild- 
ford was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  H» 
was.  Indeed,  so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  that 
he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  his  coUei^ies 
on  foreign  affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating 
to  his  own  profession,  his  opinion  had  less 
weight  at  the  council  board  than  that  of  any 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seal.  Sud^  . 
as  his  influence  was,  hewever,  he  used  it,  as  far 
as  he  dared,  on  the  side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Lawrence 
Hyde,  who  had  recently  been  created  Earl  of 
Rochester.  Of  all  Tories,  Rochester  was  the 
most  intolerant  and  uncompromising.  The 
moderate  members  of  his  party  complained 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Treasury, 
while  he  was  first  commissioner  there,  went  to 
noisy  zealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion 
was  that  they  were  always  drinking  confrision 
to  Whiggery,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  burn  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duke  of  York,  pleased 
with  a  spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his  own, 
supported  his  brother-in-law  passionately  and 
obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  sur- 
mount and  supplant  each  other  kept  the  court 
in  incessant  agitation.  Halifax  pressed  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to  grant  a  gen^ 
ral  amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  to  recall  Monmouih 
from  banishment,  to  break  with  Lonis,  and  to 
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form  »  cioM  union  with  Holland  on  the  prinoi- 
plM  of  the  Triple  AUiance.  The  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  a 
Parliament,  regarded  the  Tanqoiehed  Whigs 
with  undiminished  hatred,  still  flattered  him- 
self that  the  design  formed  nearly  fifteen  years 
before  at  Dover  might  be  accomplished,  daily 
represented  to  his  brother  the  impropriety  of 
snfTering  one  who  was  at  heart  a  Republican 
to  hold  the  priyy  seal,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  lord 
treasnrer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  itniggling,  60- 
^olphin,  cautions,  silent,  and  laborious,  observ- 
ed a  neutrality  between  them.  Sunderland, 
with  his  usual  restless  perfidy,  intrigued  against 
them  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  office 
in  disgrace  for  having  voted  In  favour  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  but  had  made  his  peace  by  em- 
ploying the  good  offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  by  crin^ng  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
«nd  was  once  more  secretary  of  state. 

Nor  was  Louis  negligent  or  inactive.  Every 
thing  at  that  moment  favoured  his  designs.  He 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  German 
empire,  which  was  then  contending  against  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could  not,  un- 
supported, venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and 
insolence  without  restraint.  He  seized  Dixmude 
and  Courtray.  He  bombarded  Luxemburg.  He 
exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submissions.  The  power  of  France 
at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  ever 
before  or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten 
eenturiea  which  separated  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not 
easy  to  say  where  her  acquisitions  would  stop, 
if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage. The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  reconciliation  of  English 
parties.  For  this  end,  bribes,  promises,  and 
menaces  were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
was  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsi- 
dy, and  sometimes  frightened  by  being  told 
that,  if  he  convoked  the  houses,  the  secret  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  Dover  should  be  pub- 
lished. Several  privy  councillors  were  bought; 
and  attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
Tidn.     When  he  had  be^  found  incorruptible, 

•  Lord  PreRton,  who  wm  envoy  at  Paris,  wrote  thenoe 
«p  Haliftx  afi  IbUowB :  *'I  And  that  your  lordship  Uee  still 
wnder  the  same  misfortune  of  being  no  fliTonrite  to  this 
aourt;  and  Honsienr  Barillon  dare  not  do  you  the  honour 
to  shine  upon  yon,  since  his  master  frowneth.  They  know 
vary  well  your  lonlahip's  quallflcations,  wldch  make  them 
%a^  sad,  oonM^oently,  hate  you;  and  be  aMUTCd,  my 


all  the  art  and  influence  ot  the  Pre  aeh  emiaa^f 
were  employed  to  drive  him  from  office ;  but  bv 
polished  wit  and  his  various  accomplishmenla 
had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master,  thai 
the  design  failed.* 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on  tlM 
defensive.  He  openly  accused  Rochester  of 
malversation.  An  inquiry  took  place.  It  ap^ 
peared  that  forty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  he  was  not  only  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  hopes  of  the  white  staff,  but  was 
removed  from  the  direction  of  the  finances  to 
the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative  and  ira- 
portant  post  of  lord  president  **  I  have  aeeki 
people  kicked  down  stairs  before,"  said  Halifax, 
**but  my  Lord  Rochester  is  the  first  person 
that  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs."  Godolphin, 
now  a  peer,  became  first  commissioner  of  the 
•Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued*  Tbe 
event  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles  ; 
and  Charles  could  not  come  to  a  decision.  In 
his  perplexity,  he  promised  every  thing  to  every^ 
body.  He  would  stand  by  France ;  he  would 
break  with  France;  he  would  never  meet  an- 
other Parliament;  he  would  order  writs  for  a 
Parliament  to  be  issued  without  delay.  He  as- 
sured the  Duke  of  York  that  Halifax  should  be 
dismissed  from  office^  and  Halifax  that  the 
duke  should  be  sent  to  Scotland.  In  public  he 
affected  implacable  resentment  against  Mon- 
mouth, and  in  private  conveyed  to  Monmouth 
assurances  of  unalterable  affection.  How  long, 
if  the  king's  life  had  been  protracted,  his  hesi- 
tation might  have  lasted,  and  what  would  haw 
been  his  resolve,  can  only  be  coigectured. 
Early  in  the  year  1685,  while  hostile  parties 
were  anxiously  awaiting  his  determination,  he 
died,  and  a  new  scene  opened.  In  a  few  months 
the  excesses  of  the  government  obliterated  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  the  publie 
mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  Opposition.  The 
violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig  party 
prostrate  was  followed  by  a  still  more  violent 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken  indicated  that  the  great  conflict 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Parliament  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  final  issue. 

lord,  if  all  their  strength  eao  send  you  to  Rulford,  it  shall 
be  employed  ftnr  that  end.  Two  things,  I  hear,  they  par- 
ticularly oUect  against  you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  beiii| 
incapable  of  befaM  eorrupted.  Against  these  two  things  1 
know  they  haw  deelaced."  Tbe  date  of  the  lettar  to  0» 
tober^N.8,lMt. 
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CHAPTER  HL 


T  tSTEND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  »  descrip- 
*-  tioa  of  the-  state  in  which  England  was  at 
tiie  time  when  the  crown  passed  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a  description, 
eompoeed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  materials, 
most  necessarily  be  very  imperfect  Tet  it 
may,  perhaps,  correct  some  false  notions  which 
would  render  the  sobseqaent  narratiye  unintel- 
ligible or  uninstractiTe. 

If  we  wonld  stady  with  profit  the  history  of 
oar  ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our 
fTQwd  against  that  delusion  which  the  well- 
ksovD  names  of  families,  places,  and  offices 
BAtor&IIy  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a  very  differ- 
cat  country  from  that  in  which  we  live.  In 
every  experimental  science  there  is  a  tendency 
towird  perfection.  In  every  human  being 
there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  ^  own  condition. 
These  two  principles  have  often  sufficed,  even 
vhen  counteracted  by  great  public  calamities 
tnd  by  bad  institutions,  to  carry  civilization 
npidly  forward.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no 
erdinaiy  misgovemment,  will  do  so  much  to 
■ake  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  pro- 
gress of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant 
effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to 
mike  a  nation  prosperous.  It  has  often  been 
found  that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy  taxation, 
ibsard  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  tribu- 
Hftls,  disastrous  wars,  seditions,  persecutions, 
ooflsgratioiis,  inundations,  have  not  been  able 
to  do^roy.  capital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of 
privUe  ciiiaens  have  been  able  to  create  it  It 
eaa  essily  be  proved  that,  in  our  own  land,  the 
nadonsl  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six  cen- 
tories,  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing ; 
that  H  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than 
wmder  the  Plantagenets ;  that  it  was  greater 
Boder  the  Stuarts  than  under  the  Tudors ;  that, 
in  spite  of  battles,  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it 
Yis  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than 
n  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met; 
that,  in  spite  of  maladministration,  of  extrava- 
gance, of  public  bankruptcy,  of  two  costly  and 
vnsuccessfiil  wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the 
fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Chsrles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  resto- 
ration. This  progress,  having  continued  dur- 
ing many  ages,  became  at  length,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  portentously 
rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the  nineteenth, 
with  accelenUed  velocity.  In  consequence 
partly  of  our  geograplucal  and  partly  of  our 
moral  position^  we  have,  during  several  genera- 
tions, been  exempt  from  evils  which  have  else- 
where impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  industry.  While  every  part  of  the 
eontinent,  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a 
tro^y.  While  revolutions  have  taken  place 
all  around  us,  our  government  has  never  once 
been  subverted  by  violence.  During  a  hundred 
/ears  there  has  been  in  our  island  no  tumult  of 
niifident  importance  to  be  called  an  insurrec- 
tion. The  law  has  never  been  borne  down  e^her 
by  popular  Any  or  by  regal  tyranny.    Public 


credit  has  been  h.eld  sacred.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  pure.  Even  in  times 
which  might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called 
evil  times,  we  have  eigoyed  what  almost  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  have  considered 
as  an  ample  measure  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. Every  man  has  felt  entire  confidence 
ttiat  the  state  would  protect  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligeiuse 
'and  hoarded  by  his  self-denial.  Under  the 
benignant  influence  of  peace  and  liberty, 
science  has  flourished,  and  has  been  applied  to 
practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before 
known.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  change  to  . 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  frurnishes 
no  parallel  has  taken  place  in  our  country. 
Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by  some  magi- 
cal process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not 
know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  build- 
ing in  ten  thousand.  The  country  gentleman 
would  not  recognise  his  own  fields.  The  in- 
habitant of  the  town  would  not  recognise  his 
own  street  Every  thing  has  been  changed  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive 
and  durable  works  of  human  art  We  might 
find  out  Snowdon  and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might  find  out 
here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or  a  castlo 
which  vritnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  but, 
with  such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would 
be  strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  which  are  now  rich  com  land  and  mea- 
dow, intersected  by  green  hedge-rows,  and 
dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats, 
would  appear  as  moors  overgrown  with  furze, 
or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We  should 
see  straggling  huts  built  of  wood  and  covered 
with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manufacturing 
towns  and  sea-ports  renowned  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world.  The  capital  itself  would 
shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  exceeding  those 
of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the 
garb  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  furniture 
and  the  equipages,  the  interior  of  the  shops 
and  dwellings.  Suck  a  change  in  the  state  of 
a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  an  historian  as  any  change  of  the 
dynasty  or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of 
a  community  at  a  given  time  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain of  how  many  persons  that  community  then 
consisted.  Unfortunately,  the  population  of 
England  in  1686  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
perfect  accuracy ;  for  no  great  state  had  then 
adopted  the  wise  course  of  periodically  number- 
ing the  people.  All  men  were  left  to  coigecture 
for  themselves;  and,  as  they  generally  conjec- 
tured without  examining  facts,  and  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices, 
their  guesses  were  often  ludicroudy  absurd. 
Even  intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of 
London  as  containing  several  millions  of  souls. 
It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that  during 
the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Resto- 
ration, the  population  of  the  city  had  increased 
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by  two  millions.*  Eten  while  the  rayagee  of 
the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still  had  a  mil- 
■  J  Ion  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  f  Some  persons, 
disgusted  by  these  exaggerations,  ran  violently 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  Isaac  Vossius, 
a  man  of  undoubted  parts  and  learning,  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  there  were  only  two  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  taken  together.  | 

TVe  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means 
of  correcting  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some 
minds  were  hurried  by  national  vanity,  and 
ethers  by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox.  There  are 
extant  three  computations  which  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other;  they  proceed  on  dif- 
ferent principles ;  and  yet  there  is  little  diflfer- 
once  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the 
year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald, 
a  political  arithmetician  of  great  acuteness  and 
judgment  The  basis  of  his  calculations  was 
the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690  by  the 
officers  who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth 
money.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arriv^ 
was,  that  the  population  of  England  was  nearly 
five  millions  and  a  half.{ 

About  the  same  time.  King  William  the  Third 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  religious  sects  into  which  the 
community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  number  of  his  English  sub^ 
jects  must  have  been  about  five  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  II 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an 
cvotuary  of  eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient 
parochial  registers  to  all  the  tests  which  the 
modem  improvements  in  statistical  science  ena- 
bled him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was,  that-,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  England  was  a  little  under  five  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  souls. f 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  con- 
cert by  different  persons  from  different  sets  of 
materials,  the  highest,  which  is  that  of  King, 
does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is  that  of  Fin- 
laison, by  one-twelfth.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  confidence  pronounce  that,  when  James  the 
Second  reigned,  England  contained  between  five^ 
million  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  On  the  very  highest  supposition, 
she  then  had  less  than  one-third  of  her  present 
population,  and  less  than  three  times  the  popu- 
lation which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic 
capital. 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  generally  much 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
•hiree.     In  trulh,  a  large  part  of  the  country 


•  GbmrfBOona  on  the  Billi  of  Mortality,  hy  Captain 
Ubn  Oxannt,  (Sir  WUUun  Patty,)  obap.  Ix. 

t  "She  doth  comprehend 

Vun  flftaan  hiiAdrrd  thousand  which  do  •pend 
Their  days  wllhln."— Gr««f  Britatn't  Mttntf,  l<71. 

X  Iiaae  ToMliia,  Da  Magnltndlne  Urbium  Slnarnm,  1685. 
Tossiait,  aa  we  learn  from  St  Erremond,  talked  on  this 
•ult)<^t  oftaner  and  longer  than  &«hionable  olrclee  cared 
to  liMten. 

\  Klng'g  Natnral  and  Politteal  Obaerratlonfl,  ISM.  This 
>MiiaUe  treatiiw,  vhiob  ought  to  be  read  as  the  author 
wrote  It,  and  not  as  varbM  by  Darenant,  will  be  Ibond 
^  '"^0  editions  of  ClUlmGr<*s  Kstimata. 


beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Physical  anj 
moral  causes  had  concurred  to  prevent  civiliza- 
tion from  spreading  to  that  region.  The  air 
was  inclement;  the  soil  was  generally  such  aa 
required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract 
which  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  which, 
even  when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was  con  - 
stantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish  marau- 
ders. Before  the  union  of  the  two  Briti^b 
crowns,  and  long  after  that  union,  there  was  as 
great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  North- 
umberland as  there  now  is  between  Massachu- 
setts and  the  settlements  of  those  souattera 
who,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  admi- 
nister a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the  dag- 
ger. In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were 
still  distinctly  per:»eptible,  many  miles  south 
of  the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in 
the  lawless  manners  of  the  people.  There  was 
still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose  call- 
ing was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away 
whole  herds  of  cattle.  It  was  found  necessary, 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  enact  laws  of  great 
severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages. 
The  magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland were  authorised  to  raise  bands  of  armed 
men  for  the  defence  of  property  and  order ;  and 
provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
these  leries  by  local  taxation.**  The  parishes 
were  required  to  keep  blood-hounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old 
men  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  could  well  remember  the  time 
when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  oommon  ;-|-f  yet^ 
even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible tp  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats 
among  the  hills  and  morasses,  for  the  geogra- 
phy of  that  wild  country  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  Even  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  from  Borrowdale 
to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept 
by  the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably, 
in  their  youth,  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice by  that  road.  JJ  The  seats  of  the  gentry 
and  the  larger  farm-houses  were  fortified. 
Oxen  wei*e  penned  at  night  beneath  the  over- 
hanging battlements  of  the  residence,  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peel.  *  The  in- 
mates slept  with  arms  at  their  sides.  Huge 
stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to 
crush  and  sqald  the  plunderer  who  might  ven- 
ture to  assail  the  little  garrison.  No  traveller 
ventured  into  that  country  without  making  his 
will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with  the  whole 
body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serv- 
ing men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriffs.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  provisions;   for  the  country 


I  Dnlrymple^a  Appendix  to  Part  11.,  Book  I.    The  prM- 
tioe  of  reclcoaing  the  population  by  sects  was  long  fJuhkjA- 


drawn  from  the  sereral  sects  among  us  in  reUgion  vaA 
politics." 

T  Preface  to  the  Population  Betums  of  18S1 

••  Statutes  14 Ov.  U.,  e.  22;  18  A  19  Oar.  II.,  c  8;  »  A 
SO  Gar.  II.,  c.  a. 

ft  Nioolson  and  Bourne,  Diaeonrse  on  the  Ancient  8tat« 
of  the  Uordor,  1777. 

*X  Gray's  Journal  of  a  Tour  tn  the  Ukes,  Oct  3, 170». 
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irms  a  wilderness  which  afforded  no  supplies. 
The  spot  where  the  caralcade  halted  to  dine, 
under  an  immenae  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  Irregular  vigour  with  which  criminal  jus- 
tice was  administered  shocked  obserTcrs  whose 
ufe  had  heen  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts. 
Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  coDTicted  house-breakers  and 
catUe-stealers  with  the  promptitude  of  a  court* 
martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and  the  conyicts  were  hur- 
ried by  scores  to  ^e  gallows.*  Within  the  me- 
mory of  some  who  are  still  living,  the  sportsman 
who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources 
€f  the  Tyne,  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar 
Castle  peopled  by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage 
than  the  Indians  of  California,  and  heard  with 
•orpriae  the  half-naked  women  chanting  a  wild 
neasttre,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks 
ianeed  a  war-dance,  f 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  esta- 
Uished  on  the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace 
came  industry  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Mean- 
wiiile  it  was  discovered  that  the  regions  north 
of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  a 
wniree  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the 
gold-mines  of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the 
aeighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almos<  every 
Manufacture  might  be  most  profitably  carried 
oo.  A  constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to 
roll  northward.  It  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
1841  that  the  ancient  archiepiscopa^  province 
of  York  contained  two-sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tioD,  that  province  was  believed  to  contain  only 
nw-aeventh  of  the  population.  J  In  Lanca- 
ihire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to 
haxe  increased  ninefold,  while  in  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Northamptonshire  it  has  hardly  dou- 
bled.} 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
Ideoee  and  precision  than  of  the  population. 
The  Rfenue  of  England  under  Charles  the 
Secood  was  small  when  compared  with  the  re- 
ioorees  which  she  even  then  possessed,  or  with 
the  sums  which  were  raised  by  the  govem- 
arnts  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  hardly  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the 
excise,  which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  produced  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted  in  the 
lame  year  to  fiye  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie  very  heavy 
on  the  nation.     The  tax  on  chimneys,  though 

•  North's  Lift  of  OnildlbnL  Hatehlnaon'f  Bigtorj  of 
(kntberland.  parish  of  Bmnpton. 

t  See  Sr  Walter  Sooft's  Journal,  Oct  7, 1827,  in  hic  Lift 
bf  Mr.  Loekhart 

i  l>alT7iBple,  Appendix  to  Part  n.,  Bcok  I.  The  i«> 
tent  of  th«  hearth  money  lead  to  nearly  the  same  con- 
dt  jkm.  The  hearths  in  the  prorlnoe  of  York  were  not  a 
ixth  of  the  bearths  of  England. 

i  I  do  nol,  of  eoorae,  pretend  to  striet  aoeuraej  hers; 
Wt  I  helierv  that  whoerer  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
im  the  last  returns  of  hearth  money  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third  with  the  census  of  1841,  will  oome  to  a 
Msdoiioo  not  Tery  diOerent  Arom  mine. 

I  There  are;,  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  some  ballads  of  that 
■p  on  tlM  chimney  money.    I  will  glre  a  specimen  or  two : 

•Tlw  fDod  eld  danea,  whenerer  they  Uw  Shhntiey  nun  rspied, 
CMS  their  wtttu  they  bMte  nway.  thdr  poti  and  pipklnii  hide.    * 
ncrp  b  not  one  old  dame  tn  ten,  and  March  the  nation  through,  ; 
liatfiwtalkorcMmBeymen,  wmspsnacarMortwA"       i 


less  prodootive,  raised  far,  i  louder  mnrmum 
The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is, 
indeed,  almost  always  out  of  proportion  to  thu 
quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into  the 
Exchequer;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was, 
even  among  direct  imposts,  peculiarly  odious, 
for  it  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  of  such  visits  the  English 
have  always  been  impatient  to  a  degree  wliich 
the  people  of  other  countries  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  The  poorer  householders  were  fre- 
quently unable  to  pay  Uieir  hearth  money  to 
Uie  day.  When  this  happened,  their  furniture 
was  distrained  without  mercy ;  for  the  tax  was 
farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  credit- 
ors, proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The 
collectors  were  loudly  accused  of  performing 
their  unpopular  duty  with  harshness  and  inso- 
lence. It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  chil- 
dren began  to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran  to 
hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the  single  bed 
of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  been  carried 
away  and  sold.  The  net  annual  receipt  from 
this  tax  was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  j! 

When  to  the  three  groat  sources  of  iiicumc 
which  have  been  mentioned  we  add  the  royal 
domains,  then  far  more  extensive  than  at  ]n-c- 
sent,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  nut 
yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  tlie  duchies 
of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures  uirl 
the  fines,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  annurJ. 
revenue  of  the  crown  may  be  fairly  estimate^l 
at  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  poun<l-;. 
Of  the  Post-office,  more  will  hereafter  be  sai-l. 
The  profits  of  that  establishment  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  Ifork. 

The  king's  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to 
have  been,  charged  with  the  payment  o^  about 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  interest  of 
the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Cabal.  While  Dauby  was  at  the  head 
of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  their 
dividends,  though  not  with  the  strict  punctu- 
ality of  modem  tiroes ;  but  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  at  the  Treasury  had  been  less  ex- 
pert, or  less  soHcitouR  to  maintain  public  faith. 
Since  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over  the 
Whigs,  not  a. farthing  had  been  paid,  and  no 
redress  was  granted  to  the  sufferers  till  a  new 
dynasty  had  established  a  new  system.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  island  by 
William  the  Third.  From  a  period  of  imme- 
morial antiquity  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
overy  English  government  to  contract  debts. 


•*  Uke  plnndertnir  aoldien  they'd  enter  the  door, 
And  mnke  a  dhtrewi  on  the  foods  orthe  poor, 
WhUe  fIrtKhted  poor  children  dutractedly  cried: 
Thu  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride.** 

Tn  the  British  Museum  there  are  donperel  verses  mm- 
posed  on  the  same  subloct  and  in  the  same  spirit :— • 

MOr  fC  throavh  poTerty.  H  he  not  p«M, 
Por  cruelty  to  tmr  away  the  ain^le  bed. 
On  which  the  poor  man  resti  hlH  weary  head. 
At  onoe  deprives  him  of  bUi  reat  and  bread." 

I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  ooours,  of  at 
knowledglng  moxt  (H'atefUlly  the  kind  and  liberal  mannei 
in  which  the  Maxtor  antl  Vlce-Ma«ter  of  Mafrdalcn^  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  gare  me  aoeess  to  the  Taluablw  oolloet'on* 
of  Pwys. 
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Wbat  tlie  Berolution  introdueed  was  the  prac- 
tice :f  honestly  paying  them.* 

B;  ploDdering  the  public  creditor,  it  was 
possible  Id  make  an  income  of  about  fourteen 
hun-lred  thousand  pounds,  with  some  occa- 
sional help  from  France,  support  the  necessary 
charges  of  the  government  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  court;  for  that  load  which 
pressed  most  heayily  on  the  finances  of  the 
qrcat  continental  states  was  here  scarcely  felt. 
In  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
armies,  such  as  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip 
the  Second  had  never  employed  in  time  of  war, 
were  kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions 
nnd  ravelins  were  everywhere  rising,  construct- 
ed on  principles  unknown  to  Parma  or  Spinola. 
Stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accu- 
mulated, such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker 
of  prodigies,  would  have  pronounced  fabulous. 
No  man  could  journey  many  leagues  in  those 
countries  without  hearing  the  drums  of  a  regi- 
ment on  march,  or  being  challenged  by  the  sen- 
tinels on  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.  In 
our  island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to 
live  long  and  to  travel  far  without  being  once 
reminded,  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound,  that 
the  defence  of  nations  had  become  a  science 
and  a  calling.  The  majority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  had 
prn])ably  never  seen  a  company  of  regular  sol- 
diers. Of  the  cities  which,  in  the  civil  war, 
had  valiantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scarce 
one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 
The  gates  stood  open,  night  and  day.  The 
ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  only 
that  the  townsfolk  might  have  a  pleasant  walk 
on  BTUimer  evenings.  Of  the  old  baronial 
keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  can- 
non of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps 
of  ruin,  overgrovm  with  ivy.  Those  which 
remained  had  lost  their  martial  character,  and 
were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp 
and  pike.  The  mounds  were  planted  with  fra- 
grant shrubs,  through  which  spiral  walks  ran 
up  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mirrors 
and  paintings,  t  There  were  still  to  be  seen, 
on  the  capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many 
inland  hills,  tall  posts  surmounted  by  barrels. 
Once  these  barrels  had  been  filled  with  pitch. 
Watchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in  seasons 
of  danger;  and,  within  a  few  hours  after  a 
Spanish  sail  had  been  discovered  in  the  Chan- 
nel, or  after  a  thousand  Scottish  moss-troopers 
had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the  signal  fires  were 
blazing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole  counties  were 
rising  in  arms.  But  many  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted, 
and  they  wer^  regarded  rather  as  curious  relics 
of  ancient  manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery 
accessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  { 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised  was 

*  My  chief  autboritieii  (br  this  financial  utatoment  will 
he  fonnd  in  the  Oommona'  Journala,  Uaroh  1  and  March 
JO,  168|. 

f-  See,  ftn*  example,  the  picture  of  the  mound  at  Marlho- 
nltxsih.  In  Stnkely's  Itinerarum  Curiosum. 

*  ChamberlaToe's  State  of  ISngland,  1S84. 

MS  A  14  Oar.  TT^  c.  3 ;  18  Oar.  II.,  c.  4.  Ohamberlayne's 
itU..  of  iBugland,  lfi84. 

I  Drydnn,  in  his  Cymon  and  Tphigenia,  expreued,  with 
liii  isual  keenness  and  energy,  the  sentiments  which  had 


the  militia.  That  force  had  be^i  remodelled 
by  two  acts  of  Parliament  passed  shortly  afUn 
the  Restoration.  Evety  man  who  possessed 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  derived  ffom  land, 
or  six  thousand  pounds' of  personal  estate,  was 
bound  to  provide,  equip,  and  pay,  at  his  own 
charge,  one  horseman.  Every  man  who  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land,  or  six 
hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged 
in  like  manner,  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer. 
Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a 
kind  of  society,  for  which  our  language  does 
not  afford  a  special  name,  but  which  an  Athe- 
nian would  have  called  a  Synteleia;^and  each 
society  was  required  to  fimiish,  according  to 
its  means,  a  horse  soldier,  or  a  foot  soldier. 
The  whole  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus 
maintained  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men.} 

The  king  was',  by  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
the  realm,  and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  ac- 
knowledgment of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
the  sole  captain  general  of  this  large  force.  The 
lords  lieutenant  and  their  deputies  held  the 
command  under  him,  and  appointed  meetings 
for  drilling  and  inspection.  The  time  occupied 
by  8uc]i  meetings,  however,  was  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  were  authorized  to  inflict  sUght  penalties 
for  breaches  of  discipline.  Of  the  ordinary  cost 
no  part  was  paid  by  the  crown ;  but  when  the 
train-bands  were  called  out  against  an  enemy, 
their  subsistence  became  a  charge  on  the  gene- 
ral revenue  of  the  state,  and  they  were  subject 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia 
with  no  firiendly  eye.  Men  who  had  travelled 
much  on  the  Continent,  who  had  marvelled  at 
the  stem  precision  with  which  every  sentinel 
moved  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which 
poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to  chaae 
the  Ottoman  from  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who 
had  been  dazzled  by  the  well-ordered  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  of  Louis,  sneered  much  at 
the  way  in  which  the  peasants  of  Devonshire 
and  Yorkshire  marched  and  wheeled,  shouldered 
muskets  and  ported  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked  with 
aversion  on  a  force  which  could  not,  without 
extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liber- 
ties and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.  |J 
Enlightened  patriots,  when  they  contrasted 
these  rude  levies  with  the  battalions  which,  in 
time  of  war,  a  few  hours  might  bring  to  the 
coast  of  Rent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  keep  up 
a  permanent  military  establishment,  it  might 
be  more  dangerous  still  to  stake  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  country  ^n  the  result  of  a 
contest  between  ploughmen  officered  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  veteran  warriors  led  by  mar- 
shals of  France.     In  Parliament,  however,  it 


hcen  fkahionable  among  the  sycophants  of^Jamos  tha 
Second: 

»T1ie  country  rtnipi  around  with  loud  alarma, 

And  raw  In  fluids  the  rude  militia  swann« ; 

Months  wtthont  hiinda,  mnintain'd  at  <iiat  expenai^ 

In  peace  a  charze,  tn  war  a  weak  defenee. 

?out  onoe  a  month  they  march,  a  bluiierinf  band, 
tid  ever,  but  In  time  of  need,  at  band. 
Thbi  was  the  mom  when,  Uautng  on  the  ffoard. 
Drawn  up  in  mnk  and  file,  they  stood  preporad 
or  •ermlnir  arm*  to  make  a  abort  esimy, 
Tbvn  biMtcn  to  be  dniok.  the  busine^a  of  the  day  " 
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mtemsMTj  to  express  s«eh  opinioiiB  with 
i  reserre,  for  the  militia  was  an  institution 
entlj  popular.  Eyerj  reflection  thrown  on 
It  excited  the  indignation  of  both  the  great  par^ 
Ues  in  the  state,  and  especially  of  that  party 
vMch  was  distingoiflhed  by  peculiar  zeal  for 
monarchy  and  for  the  AngUcan  Church.  The 
•my  of  the  counties  was  commanded  almost 
exciosiTeiy  by  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen^ 
They  were  proud  of  their  military  rank,  and 
eonsidered  an  insult  offered  to  the  serrice  to 
wliifih  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselTes. 
They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that  whatCTor 
was  said  against  a  militia  was  said  in  favour  of 
a  standing  army,  and  the  name  of  standing 
army  was  hateful  to  them.  One  such  army  had 
held  dominion  in  England,  and  under  that  do- 
■dnioa  the  king  had  been  murdered,  the  nobility 
degraded,  the  landed  gentry  plundered,  the 
Church  persecuted.  There  was  scarce  a  rural 
grsodee  who  could  not  tell  a  stoiy  of  wrongs 
aad  insults  suffered  by  himself  or  by  his  father 
at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers. 
One  old  CaTalier  had  seen  half  his  manor-house 
Mown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of  another  had 
been  hewn  down.  A  third  could  never  go  into 
his  parish  church  without  being  reminded,  by 
the  defaced  scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of 
bis  ancestry,  that  Oliver's  red-coats  had  once 
stabled  their  horses  there.  The  consequence 
wts,  that  those  very  Boyalists  who  were  most 
ready  to  fight  for  the  king  themselves,  were  the 
Ust  persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask  for 
the  means  of  hiring  regular  troops. 
'  Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months  after 
Ids  restoration,  begun  to  form  a  small  standing 
army.  He  felt  that,  without  some  better  pro- 
teetien  than  that  of  the  train-bands  and  beef- 
tatera,  hia  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be 
serare,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city  swarming 
vith  varUke  Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  just 
beea  disbanded.  He,  therefore,  careless  and 
proAise  as  he  was,  contrived  to  spare  f^om  his 
pJetsores  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  body  of 
'gBsrds.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and  of 
public  wealth  his  revenues  increased,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
mormnrB  and  remonstrances  of  the  Commons, 
to  make  gradual  additions  to  his  regular  forces. 
One  considerable  addition  was  made  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  his  reign.  The 
costly,  useless,  and  pestilential  settlement  of 
Tanker  was  abandoned  to  the  barbarians  who 
dwelt  around  it,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot, 
was  brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  tiius  formed  by  Charles  the 
Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned 
army  which  has,  in  the  present  century,  marched 
triumphant  into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton 
aad  Candahar.  The  Life  Guards,  who  now  form 
two  regiments,  were  then  distributed  into  three 
troops,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
carabineers,  exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps, 
to  which  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
was  confided,  had  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Krea  the  privates  were  designated  as  gentlemen 
of  the  guard.  Many  of  them  were  of  good  fa- 
milies, and  had  held  commissions  in  the  civil 
war.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than  that  of 
the  roost  favoured  regiment  of  our  time,  and 
vould  in  that  age  have  been  thought  a  respect- 
ible  provision  for  the  younger  son  of  a  country 
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gentleman.  Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  hoii» 
ings,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  ooats 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold  lace, 
made  a  splendid  appearance  in  St.  James's 
Park.  A  small  body  of  grenadier  dragoons, 
who  came  ft*om  a  lower  class  and  received  lower 
pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  Another  body 
of  household  cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue 
coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the  Blues,  was 
generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  Near  the  capital  lay  also  the  corps 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regiment 
of  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment 
It  had  recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry 
who  had  returned  from  Tangier.  A  single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of  any  re- 
giment, was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  border.  For  this  species,  of  ser- 
rice the  dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly qualified.  He  has  since  become  a  mere 
horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
he  was  accurately  described  by  Montecuouli  as 
a  foot  soldier,  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order 
to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where 
military  serrice  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments, which  were  then,  as  now,  called  the  first 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  They  generally  did  duty  near  White- 
hall and  St  James's  Palace.  As  there  were 
then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered  on  private 
families,  they  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  West- 
minster and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  One 
of  these,  the  Admiral's  Regiment,  was  espe* 
cially  destined  to  service  on  board  of  the  fleet 
The  remaining  four  still  rank  as  the  first  four 
regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  tiiese  repre- 
sented two  bands  which  had  long  sustained  on 
the  Continent  the  fame  of  English  valour.  The 
first,  or  Royal  Regiment,  had,  under  the  great 
Gustavus,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third  regiment^ 
distinguished  by  flesh-coloured  facings,  from 
which  it  derived  the  well-known  name  of  the 
Buffs,  had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought 
not  less  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Both  these  gallant  brigades  had  at 
length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled 
from  foreign  service  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
had  been  placed  on  the  English  establishment 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second 
and  fourth  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  just  re- 
turned from  Tangier,  bringing  with  them  cruel 
and  licentious  habits,  contracted  in  a  long 
course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few  com- 
panies of  infantry  which  had  not  been  regi- 
mented lay  in  garrison  at  Tilbury  Fort,  at 
Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and  at  some  other 
important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oen* 
tury  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike  had  been 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket,  and,  al 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
most  of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  large  intermixture  of  ]fike- 
men.  Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  pecu- 
liarly belonged  to  the  other  class.    Every  foa» 
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Mldier  had  at  hie  side  a  sword  for  close  fight. 
The  dragoon  was  armed  tike  a  musketeer,  and 
was  also  provided  with  a  weapon  which  had, 
daring  many  years,  been  gradually  coming  into 
use,  and  which  the  EngUsh  then  called  a  dag- 
ger^  but  which,  from  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, has  been  known  among  us  by  the  French 
name  of  bayonet.  The  bayonet  seems  not  to 
have  been  so  formidable  an  instrument  of  de- 
Btruction  as  it  has  since  become,  for  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  muzzle  of  the  gub,  and  in  action 
much  time  was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed 
his  bayonet  iu  order  to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again 
in  order  to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  con- 
sisted,  all  ranks  included,  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand foot,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amounted  to 
at>out  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  France  then  cost  in  time 
of  peace.  The  daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
Life  Guards  was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons 
eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence, 
and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was 
lax,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
common  law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  court-- 
martial, and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject; 
nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask 
•ven  the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  mutiny 
bill.  A  soldier,  therefore,  by  knocking  down 
his  colonel,  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  de- 
serting his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty 
at  all.  Military  punishments  were  doubtless 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  public  notice, 
or  to  produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was.  not 
very  likely  to  enslave  five  millions  of  English- 
men. It  would,  indeed,  have  been  hardly  able 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  London  if  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents; nor  could  the  king  expect  that,  if  a 
rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  help  from  his  other  dominions ;  for, 
though  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  supported 
separate  military  establishments,  those  esta- 
blishments were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep 
down  the  Puritan  malecontents  of  the  former 
kingdom,  and  the  popish  malecontents  of  the 
latter.  The  government  had,  however,  an  im- 
portant military  resource  which  must  not  be  left 
nnnotioed.  There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
Provinces  six  fine  regiments,  formerly  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Ossory.  Of  these  regi- 
ments three  had  been  raised  in  England  and 
three  in  Scotland.  Their  native  prince  had  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
if  he  needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or 
domestic  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him,  and 

•  Modt  of  th«  mftterlala  which  I  hure  asrd  for  this  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  regular  urmj  will  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Records  of  Regiments,  i^blinhcd  by  oommand  of  King  i 
William  the  Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  acfju- 
See^  alMv  Ohamberlayne's  State  of  England,  | 


!  were  kept  under  an  exeellent  discipliae,  tn 
,  which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject 
'  them.* 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the 
nation  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  main- 
tain a  formidable  standing  army,  no  similar 
impediment  prevented  him  from  making  £n(^ 
land  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both  Whign 
and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step 
tending  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  foroe 
which,  while  it  was  the  best  protection  of  the 
island  against  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest  exploits 
achieved  within  the  memory  of  that  generation 
by  English  soldiers  had  been  achieved  in  war 
against  English  princes.  The  victories  of  011^ 
sailors  had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and  had 
averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our  own  soil 
By  at  least  half  the  nation  the  battle  of  Naaeby 
was  remembered  with  horror,  and  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  with  pride  checkered  by  many  painful 
feelings ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and 
Spaniards,  were  recollected  with  unmixed  ex- 
ultation by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the  Resto- 
ration, the  Commons,  even  when  most  discon- 
tented and  most  parsimonious,  had  always  been 
bountiful  even  to  profusion  where  the  interest 
of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented to  Uiem,  while  Danby  was  minister,  that 
many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old 
and  unfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House  was 
at  that  time  in  no  giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  granted 
for  the  building  of  thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been 
made  fruitless  by  the  vices  of  the  government. 
The  list  of  the  king's  ships,  it  is  true,  looked 
well.  There  were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen 
second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed,  were 
less  than  the  third  rates  of  our  time;  and  the 
third  rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large 
frigates.  This  force,  however,  if  it  had  been 
efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable. 
But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When  the  reign 
of  Charles  terminated,  his  navy  had  sunk  into 
degradation  and  decay,  such  as  would  be 
almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  certified  to  jib 
by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond  exception. 
Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admi- 
ralty, drew  up,  in  the  year  1684,  a  memorial 
on  the  state  of  his  department  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Charles.  A  few  months  later,  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty, 
having  visited  England  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  ascertaining  her  maritime  strength,  laid  the 
result  of  "^ his  inquiries  before  Louis.  The  two 
reports  are  to  the  same  efl^ect.  Bonrepaux 
declared  that  he  found  every  thing  in  disorder 
and  in  miserable  condition;  that  the  superi-. 
ority  of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged 
with  shame  and  envy  at  Whitehall;  and  that 
the  state  of  our  shipping  and  dock-yards  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should 
not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe. f    Pepys 

16S4;  Abridgment  of  the  EngUsb  Military  DirnHplin^ 
printed  by  especial  command,  1685 ;  Exercise  of  Foot,  by 
their  majesties'  oommand.  1690. 

1 1  refer  to  a  despatch  of  Bonrepaux  to  Seiprnelay,  dattA 
Feb.  V^,  1686.    It  was  transcribed  for  Mr.  Fox  from  tha 
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Stormed  his  master  that  the  naval  administra- 
bon  was  a  prodigy  of  wastefulness,  oorruption, 
ignorance,  and  indolence;  thai  no  eetunate 
ooald  be  tmsted;  that  no  oontraot  was  per- 
formed; that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  ves- 
sels which  the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament 
had  enabled  the  government  to  build,  and  which 
had  never  been  out  of  harbour,  had  been 
made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they  were 
nore  unfit  ia  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls  which 
had  been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch 
and  Spanish  broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men- 
<tf-wiLr.  indeed,  were  so  rotten,  that,  unless 
epcedil>  repaired,  they  would  go  down  at  their 
Bwring^  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little 
ponecualitj  that  they  were  glad  to  find  some 
usurer  who  would  purchase  their  tickets  at 
forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  commanders 
who  had  not  powerful  friends  at  court  were 
ersB  worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  after  vainly  importun- 
iBf  the  government  during  many  years,  had 
died  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  com- 
ftuded  by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the 
K%.    This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  abuse  Intro- 
daced  by  the  government  of  Charles.   No  state, 
flsdent  or  modem,  had,  before  that  time,  made 
t  nmplete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
■ilitary  services.   In  the  great  ci^Uied  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  Cimon  and  Lysander,  Pom- 
pey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as 
veil  as  by  land.     Nor  had  the  impulse  which 
a&nfleal  science  received  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teeaui  century  produced  any  material  improve- 
t»Li  in  the  division  of  labour.    At  Floddon  the 
ri^iit  wing  of  the  victorious  army  was  led  by 
ue  Admiral  of  England.     At  Jamao  and  Mon- 
fyjiiWiir  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshallod 
by  the  Admiral  of  France.     Neither  John  of 
.Vustria,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whose  direction  the 
manae  of  England  was  intrusted  when   the 
Spsaish  Invaders  were  approaching  our  shores, 
hs'i  received  the  education  of  a  sailor.   Raleigh, 
highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had 
serred  during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Ireland.     Blake  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by.  his  skilful  and  valiant 
defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  same  system  had  been 
feHowed.     Great  fleets  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  direction   of  Rupert  and  Monk;    Rupert, 
wh£»  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and  daring 
cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted 
his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  moved  the  mirth 
of  his  crew  by  calling  out,  "  Wheel  to  the  left !" 
But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  U\  per- 
ceive that  the  rapid  improvement,  both  of  the 
art  of  war  and  of  the  art  of  narigation,  made  it 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  profes- 
nons  which  had  hitherto    been    confounded. 
Either  the  command  of  a  regiment  or  the  com- 
mand of  a  G&'p  was  now  a  matter  quite  suffi- 
dent  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  single  mind. 
la  the  year  1672,  the  French  government  de- 
termined to  educate  young  men  of  good  family 
fram  a  very  early  age  specially  for  the  sea  ser- 

tmth  archiTM  dnrlo}?  the  peace  of  AmieiM.  aod,  with 
th»  echer  materiala  brought  together  bj  that  great  man, 
WMiatnifted  to  me  bj  the  UndneiM  ef  the  late  Lady  Hot- 
laotf  and  of  the  preamt  hmd  UoUaod.   I  ought  to  add 


viee ;  but  the  English  government,  instead  of 
following  this  excellent  example,  not  only  con- 
tinued to  distribute  high  naval  commands  among 
landsmen,  but  selected  for  such  commands  lands- 
men who,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have 
been  put  in  any  important  trust  Any  lad 
of  noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  king^s  mistresses  would  speak  a  word, 
might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  with  it 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his 
care.  It  mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  taken  a  voyage  except  on  the  Thames ;  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a  breeie ;  that  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  latitude  and 
longitude.  No  previous  training  was  thought 
necessary ;  or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a 
short  trip  in  a  man  of  war,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  no  discipline,  where  he  was  treated 
with  marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in 
a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  If,  in  the 
intervals  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling, 
he  succeeded  in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few 
technical  phrases  and  the  names  of  the  pointy 
of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  three-decker.  This  is  no  imaginary 
description.  In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volun- 
teered to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch.  He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting  himself^ 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  society  of  some 
young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned 
home  to  take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
After  this  he  was  never  on  the  water  till  the  year 
1672,  when  he  again  joined  the  fleet,  and  was 
almost  immediately  appointed  captain  of  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the 
navy.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
been  three  months  afloat.  As  soon  as  he  came 
back  from  sea  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  naval  commands  of  the  highest 
importance  were  then  given,  and  a  favourable 
specimen ;  for  Mulgrave,  though  he  wanted  ex- 
perience, wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage. 
Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not 
only  were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were  intel- 
lectually and  morally  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
good  officers,  and  whose  only  recommendatiun 
was  that  they  had  been  ruined  by  folly  and  vice. 
The  chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into  the 
service  was  the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and 
other  valuable  commodities  from  port  to  port ; 
for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  then  so  much  infested  by  pirates  from 
Barbary,  that  merchants  were  not  willing  to 
trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody  but  that 
of  a  ma#>of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some- 
times cleared  several  thousands  of  pounds  by  a 
short  voyage;  and  for  this  lucrative  business 
he  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean 
submissions  to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the 
most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors,  lay  in 
port  when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  Stdlee 
rover,  or  ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  his 
instructions  directed  him  to  repair  to  Lisbon : 
and  all  this  he  did  with  impunity.     The  same 


that«  even  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which  havci  lately 
agitated  Paris,  I  hare  found  no  difliculty  in  ob^uniosb 
fSrom  the  liberality  of  the  ftinctiouariiis  there,  e&tmeu 
supplying  some  «'**»*"^«  bi  tfr.  fox's  ooUection. 
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interest  irhich  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  he  was  unfit,  maintained  Mm  there.  No 
admiral,  bearded  by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute 
minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do  more  than 
mutter  something  about  a  court-martial.  If 
any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than 
his  fellows,  he  soon  found  that  he  lost  money 
without  acquiring  honour.  One  captain,  who, 
by  strictly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been  worth 
four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was  told  by 
Charles,  with  ignoble  leyity,  that  he  was  a 
great  fool  for  his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece 
throughout.  As  the  courtly  captain  despised 
fte  Admiralty,  he  was,  in  turn,  despised  by  his 
crew.  It  could  ^  not  be  concealed  Uiat  he  was 
Inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man 
sn  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sail- 
ors, familiar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to 
a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and  wayes 
than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between 
Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court.  To  trust 
such  a  novice  with  the  working  of  a  ship  was 
evidently  impossible.  The  direction  of  the  na- 
vigation was  therefore  taken  from  the  captain 
and  given  to  the  master ;  but  this  partition  of 
authority  produced  innumerable  inconveni- 
ences. The  line  of  demarcation  was  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not  be,  drawn  with  precision. 
There  was,  therefore,  constant  wrangling.  The 
captain,  confident  in  proportion  to  his  igno- 
rance, treated  the  master  with  lordly  contempt. 
The  master,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  dis- 
obliging the  powerful,  too  often,  after  a  struggle, 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and  it  was 
well  if  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew  was  not  the 
consequence.  In  general,  tiie  least  mischiev- 
ous of  the  aristocratical  captains  were  those 
who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the  direc- 
tion of  their  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  mak- 
ing money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in  which 
these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  volup- 
tuous, that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they 
seldom  became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a 
gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off  plate,, drank  the  rich- 
est wines,  and  kept  harems  on  board,  while 
hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crews, 
and  while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the 
port-holes. 

Such  was  the  ordinaiy  character  of  those 
who  were  then  called  gentiemen  captains.  Min- 
gled with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily  for 
our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description ;  men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked 
and  fought  their  way  firom  the  lowest  Offices  of 
the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  these  officers  was  Sir 
Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as 
a  cabin-boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against 
the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew,  weeping  and 
vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave.  From 
him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a 


*  My  information  respecting  the  condiUon  of  the  navy  at 
thin  time  is  chiefly  derived  from  Pepys.  His  report,  pre* 
aented  to  Charles  the  8e*«nd  in  May,  1684,  has  nerer,  I 
belioTo,  been  printed.  The  manuscript  Is  at  Magdalene 
Collpge,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  College  is  also  a  valtt- 
abl^  manuscript  containing  a  detailed  aoeonnt  of  the  ma* 
litime  eKtabUshinents  of  vm  eoontzy  In  Beeembert  IQSL 


line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  catnn- 
boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  the  cabin- 
boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudeeley 
Shovel.  To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  daunt- 
less courage  of  this  class  of  men  England  owes 
a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  such 
resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  malad- 
ministration, and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  ot 
more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were  pro- 
tected and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  lipheld 
during  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years  ;  but 
to  a  landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were 
called,  seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  race. 
All  their  knowledge  was  professional,  and  their 
professional  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than 
scientific.  Off  their  own  element  they  were  as 
simple  as  children.  Their  deportment  was  un- 
couth. There  was  a  roughness  in  their  very  good 
nature ;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was  not  made 
up  of  nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  made 
up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Such  were  the  chiefs 
in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  those  sturdy 
warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age, 
drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commodore  Trun- 
nion. But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in 
the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval 
officer  such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our 
times,  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  calling,. and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners.  Tlfere  were  gentlemen 
and  there  were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charlef 
the  Second.  But  the  seamen  were  not  gentle- 
men, and  the  gentiemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  acco" fl- 
ing to  the  most  exact  estimates  which  nr^vo 
come  down  to  us,  have  been  kept  in  an  cfUcieat 
state  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousajid 
pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand  poontU 
a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  but  ex- 
pended, as  we  have  seen,  to  very  littie  purpose. 
The  cost  of  the  French  marine  was  nearly  th« 
same ;  the  cost  of  the  Dutch  marine  consider- 
ably more.* 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance  in  the 
Seventeenth  century  was,  as  compared  with 
other  military  and  naval  charges,  much  smaller 
than  at  present  At  most  of  the  garrisons  there 
were  gunners,  and  here  and  there,  at  an  im- 
portant post,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  Bui 
there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade 
of  sappers  and  miners,  no  college  in  which 
young  soldiers  could  learn  the  scientific  part  of 
war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  fieldpiecee  was 
extreme.  When,  a  few  years  later,  William 
marched  from  Devonshire  to  London,  the  appa- 
ratus which  he  brought  with  him,  though  such 
as  had  long  been  in  constant  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  such  as  would  now  be  regarded  al 
Woolwich  as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in  our 
ancestors  an  admiration  resembling  that  which 
the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  &e  Castiliaa 
arquebuses.  The  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in 
the  English  forts  and  arsenals  was  boastfully 
mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  something 


Pepys's  «  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy 
Ibr  Ton  Years,  determined  December,  1688,"  and  his  dbtry 
and  correspondence  during  his  miseion  to  Tangier,  are  ia 
print  T  hare  made  large  um  of  them.  See,  also^  Shcf 
fleld'ti  Memoirs,  Teonjfe's  Diary,  Aubrpy*R  life  of  Mon^ 
the  Life  of  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel,  1708,  Oomaumi'  Joav 
nals,  BCaichl  and  March  20L 198^ 
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which  might  well  impress  neighbouring  nations 
with  awe.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  barrels,  about  a  twelfth  of  the  quan- 
tity which  it  is  now  thought  necessary  to'  have 
in  store.  The  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
Ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little  above  sixty 
thousand  pouiidB  a  year.* 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thofiaand  pounds.      The  non-effective  charge, 
which  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our  public  bur- 
dena,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.     A 
vwy  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who  were 
not  employed  in  the  public  service,  drew  half 
lay.  ^  Ko  lieutenant  was  on  the  list,  nor  any 
captain  who  had  not  commanded  a  ship  of  the 
first  or  second  rate.     As  the  country  then  pos- 
sessed only  seventeen  ships  of  the  first  and 
wecQAd  rate  that  had  ever  been  at  sea,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  had  com- 
mand^ sacfa  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore, 
the  expenditure  under  l^is  head  must  have 
been  small  indeed,  f  In  the  army,  half  pay  was 
^vea  merely  as  a  special  and  temporary  allow- 
aaee  to  a  small  number  of  officers  belonging  to 
two  regiments,  which  were  peculiarly  situated.  | 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been  founded.  Chel- 
sea Hospital  was  building ;  but  the  cost  of  that 
isstitution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  pri- 
T»te  subscription.     The  king  promised  to  con- 
tribute only  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  archi- 
teetoral  expenses,  and  five  thousand  a  year  for 
&e  maintenance  of  the  invalids.)    It  was  no 
part  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  out-pen- 
fio&ers.     The  whole  non-effective  charge,  mili- 
tary and  naval,  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  ten 
thousaad  pounds  a  year.     It  now  exceeds  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a 
small  portion  was  defrayed  by  the  crown.  The 
great  najority  of  the  functionaries  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  admi^ster  Justice  and  preserve 
order  either  gave  their  services  to  the  public 
fratnitooaly,  or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner 
wiiich  caused  no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state.  The  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen  of 
tlie  towns,  the  country  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  head-boroughs, 
baififfis,  and  petty  constables,  cost  the  king  no- 
thing. The  superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly 
supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  courts  had  been 
pot  <Hi  the  mgst  economical  footing.  The  only 
diplomatic  agent  who  had  the  title  of  ambas- 
Bsdor  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  partly 
snpported  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  England  had  only  an 
envoy ;  and  she  had  not  even  an  envoy  at  the 

•  Cbaaberlayne'i  State  of  England,. 1681  Gommonfl* 
Journals,  M^eh  1  and  March  20,  168|.  In  1838  it  vm 
Mennincd,  after  ftill  toquiiy,  that  a  hnndrod  and  ■»- 
«nty  tlMraaaad  harrels  of  gnnpowdar  should  ooastantly 
be  kept  ttt  ctore ;  and  this  rule  ie  still  obserred. 

t  It  «pp«an,  ftom  the  reooids  of  the  AdmiTalty,  that 
Csf  flOken  w«re  alioved  half  paj  Inl668k  captains  of  fint 
tad  -wond  rates  not  till  1074. 

:  ITarraat  in  tha  WarOfBoe  Ueeorda,  dated  March  2fl^ 
Wl 

I  Ev«ljn'fl  Diary,  Jan.  ST,  1682.  I  have  seen  a  prlvj  seal 
taM  IfaT  17, 1083,  which  ooaflrms  KTelyn's  testimony. 

I  Janes  tfae  Seeond  sent  envoja  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
fianaarlc,  yet  In  hia  reign  the  diplomatle  expenditare  was 
Mtk  more  than  £80,006a year.  See  the  Oommons'  Jour. 
Btlc»  MafHi »  wL   Gbaiabtrlajne's  State  of  Englaiid, 


Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  eonrts.  Th« 
whole  expense  under  this  head  cannot,  in  tha 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand  pounds.  || 
In  this  frugality  there  was  nothing  laudahle. 
Charles  was,  as  usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  munificent  in  tibe  wrong  place.  The 
public  service  was  starved  that  courtiers  might 
be  pampered.  The  expense  of  the  navy,  of  the 
ordnance,  of  pensions  to  needy  old  officers,  of 
missions  to  foreign  courts,  must  seem  small  in- 
deed to 'the  present  generation;  but  the  per- 
sonal favourites  of  the  sovereign,  his  ministers, 
and  the  creatures  of  those  ministers,  were 
gorged  with  public  money.  Their  salaries  and 
pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and 
professional  men  of  that  age,  will  appear  enor- 
mous. The  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom 
then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two 
thousand  a  year.f  The  l>uke  of  Buckingham, 
before  his  extravagance  had  impaired  his  great 
property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  a 
year.**  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services 
with  immense  grants  of  crown  land,  and  who 
had  been  notorious  both  for  covetousness  and 
for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thousand  a  year  of 
real  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
which  probably  yielded  seven  per  cent.f  f  Thes* 
three  dukes  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have  had  five  ihoii> . 
sand  a  year.^J  The  average  income  of  a  tem- 
poral peer  was  estimated,  by  the  best-informed 
persons,  at  about  three  thousand  a  year,  the 
average  income  of  a  baronet  at  nine  hundred  a 
year,  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament at  less  Uian  eight  hundred  a  year.  {{  A 
thousand  a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue 
for  a  barrister.  Two  thousand  a  year  was 
hardly  to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
except  by  the  crown  lawyers.  ||||  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  an  official  man  would  have  been 
well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  sti- 
pend. In  fact,  however,  the  stipends  of  the 
higher  class  of  official  mep  were  as  large  as  at 
present,  and  not  seldom  larger.  The  lord  trea- 
surer, for  example,  had  eight  thousand  a  year; 
and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each. 
The  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  a  poundage, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  a  year,  on  all 
the  money  which  passed  through  his  hAnds. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  had  five  thousand  a 
year,  the  commissioners  of  .the  customs  twelve 
hundred  a  year  each,  the  lords  of  the  bed- 

f  Carte's  Idfe  of  Ormond.    . 

•0  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  14, 166}. 

ft  See  the  report  of  the  Bath  and  Montagna  ease,  which 
was  decided  hy  Lord-keeper  Somers  in  December,  1693. 

Xt  During  three  qnarters  of  a  year,  beginning  from  Ghriai> 
mas,  1089,  the  rerennee  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  ra> 
ceived  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  offloer'a 
accounts  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Lansdowne 
HSS.  885.)  The  gross  revenue  for  the  three  quarters  was 
not  quite'  four  thousand  pounds,  and  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  gross  and  the  net  revenue  was  eridently  aom«^ 
thing  considerable. 

22  King's  Natural  aisl  Political  Conclusions.  Darenaaft 
on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Sir  W.  Temple  says,  **  The  re* 
venue  of  a  House  of  Commons  hare  seldom  exceeded  font 
hundred  thousand  pounds."— Jfemoirs,  Third  JRirl. 

B  Ungton'sConvweaOons  with  Chief  Justice  Hale,  ISTti 
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ohamber  a  Uionsand  a  year  each.*  The  regu- 
lar salary,  howeTer,  waa  the  smallest  part  of 
the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age.  From 
the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  &tal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter 
and  gauger,  what  would  now  be  called  gross 
corruption  was  practised  without  disguise  and 
without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commissions, 
pardons,  were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  every  clerk 
VOL  every  department  imitated,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  the  evil  example. 

During  the  last  century,  no  prime  minister, 
however  powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office, 
and  several  prime  ministers  have  impaired  their 
private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  public  cha- 
racter. In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  might 
easily,  and  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to 
support  a  dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
income  of  the  prime  tiiinister,  during  his  tenure 
of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  sub- 
ject. The  place  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year.f  The  gadns  of  the  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, of  Arlington,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Dan- 
by,  were  enorhious.  The  sumptuous  palace  to 
which  the  populace  of  London  gave  the  name 
of  Dunkirk  House,  the  stately  pavilions,  the 
fish-ponds,  the  deer-park,  and  the  orangery  of 
Euston,  the  more  than  IcaliaQ  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries,  were 
among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  the  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth. 
This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous violence  with  which  the  stat-esmen  of  that 
day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations,  and 
dangers;  they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandal- 
ous compliances  to  which  they  stooped  in  order 
to  retain  it.  Even  in  our  own  age,  great  &s  is 
the  power  of  opinion,  and  high  as  is  the  stand- 
srd  of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk  of 
a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  if  the  place  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State  were  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Hap- 
pily for  our  country,  the  emoluments  of  the 
highest  class  of  functionaries  have  not  only 
not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  general  growth 
of  our  opulence,  but  have  positively  dimi- 
nished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  England  by 
taxation  has,  in  a  time  not  exifeeding  two  long 
lives,  been  multiplied  thirty-fold,  is  strange, 
and  may  at  first  sight  seem  appalling.  But 
those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  may  perhaps  be  reassured  when 
they  have  considered  the  increase  of  the  public 
resources.  In  the  year  1686,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry;  yet 
agriculture  was  in  what  would  now  be  consi- 
dered as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed 


*  Chamherlayne'g  State  of  England,  1684. 
f  Seo  the  Travels  of  the  Orand-duke  Ooemo. 
I  Kin|^0  Nat.  and  Polit.  GondunonB.    Davenaat  on  the 
Manoe  of  Trade. 


I  See  the  Ttineraram  Angllae,  1676,  hy  John  0|^hj, 
Cosmofa^pher  Royal.  In  some  of  his  maps  the  roads 
ttirough  enclosed  coantry  are  marked  by  lines,  and  the 


coads  through  nnendosed  eonntry  hy  dots.   The  piopox^ 


by  the  best  political  arithmeticians  of  that  agf 
to  amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  kingdom.  I     The  remainder  was  beliered  to 
consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.     These    com- 
putations are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road- 
books and  maps  of  the  seventeenth    centurj. 
From  those  books  and   maps,  it  is  clear   that 
many  routes  which  now  pass  through   an    end- 
less   succession   of  orchards,   hay-fields,     and 
bean-fields,    then    ran    through    nothing     but 
heath,  swamp,  and  warren.}     In  the  dra-vrings 
of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age  for  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge-row   is   to 
be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with 
cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain. |[ 
At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five-and-twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields. 
Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wan- 
dered there  by  thousands.^     It  is  to   he  re- 
marked, that  wild  animals  of  large  size  were 
then  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.      The 
last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  pre- 
served for  the  royal  diversion,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  ravage  the  cultivated  land  with  tlieir 
tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  exasperated 
rustics   during  the  license  of  the  civil   war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had 
been  slain  in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     But 
many  breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare,  both  of  quad- 
rupeds  and  birds,  were   still  common.      The 
fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  counties,  held  almost 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  nuisance.     Oliver  St.  John 
told  the  Long  Parliament  that  Strafford  was  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whona 
some  law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who 
was  to  be  snared  by  any  means,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  without  pity.     This  illustratioD 
would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  if  addressed 
to  country  gentlemen  of  our  time ;  but  in  St 
John's  days  there  were  not  seldom  great  mas 
sacres  of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered :  traps 
were  set;  nets  were  spread;  no  quarter  was 
given ;  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude 
of  the  neighbourhood.     The  red  deer  were  the  n 
as  common  in  Gloucestershire  and  Hampshii  ) 
as  they  now  are  among  the  Grampian  Hills 
On  one  occasion.  Queen  Anne,  on  her  way  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than  five 
hundred.     The  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in*a  few  of  the 
southern  forests.     The  badger  made  his  dark 
and  tortuous  hole  on  the  side  of  every  hill 
where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.     The  wild- 
cats were  frequently  heard   by  night  wailing 
round  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury 
and  Needwood.     The  yellow-breasted  martin 
was  still  pursued  in  Cranboume  Chase  for  his 
ftir,  reputed  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable. 
Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  be- 
tween the  extremities  of 'the  wings,  preyed  on 


tlon  of  unenclosed  cocntry  seems  to  have  been  very  great 
From  Abingdon  to  Glonoester,  for  example,  a  distant  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  dngle  enclosure,  and 
scarcely  ogie  onclosare  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

I  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interesting  drawings  at« 
in  the  noblo  collection  bequeathed  by  Mr.  GcoaTiUelo  tha 
Uriiish  Museum. 

f  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  %  1676. 
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I9K  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the 
dovns,  fh>m  the  British  Channel  to  Yorkshire, 
huge  bustmrds  stayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  and  were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire were  ooTered  during  some  months  of 
%Yiry  jear  by  immense  clouds  of  cranes.  Some 
of  these  raoee  the  progress  of  cultivation  has 
extirpated.  Of  others,  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at 
a  specimen  as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  Polar 
bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can  no- 
where be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the  Sta- 
tate  Book.  The  number  of  enclosure  acts 
passed  since  King  George  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area 
eadosed  under  the  authority  of  those  acts  ex- 
ceeds, on  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 
square  milea.  How  many  square  miles  which 
Craerly  \tkj  waste  have,  during  the  same  pe- 
rkd,  been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the  pro- 
prietors^ without  any  application  to  the  Legis- 
latore,  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it  seems 
kigfaly  probable  that  a  fourth  part  of  England 
tes  been,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
ecBtnxy,  tamed  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at 
&e  dose  of  Uie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
vcre  the  best  cnltiTated,  the  farming,  though 
greatly  LmproTed  since  the  civil  war,  was  not 
lach  as  would  now  be  thought  skilful.  To  this 
dAT  so  effectual  steps  have  been  (aken  by  pub- 
lie  auUiority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil. 
The  historian  must  therefore  follow,  with  some 
mis^vingB,  the  guidance  of  those  writers  on 
statistic  whose  reputation  for  diligence  and 
fiddaty  stands  highest.  At  present  an  average 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  is 
supposed  eonmderably  to  exceed  thirty  millions 
of  quartos.  The  crop  of  wheat  would  be 
thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve  mil- 
CcBs  of  quarters.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion made  in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory  king, 
the  whule  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
sad  besBS  then  annually  grown  in  the  kingdom 
wa9  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of  quar- 
ters. The  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated 
od?  on  the  strongest  clay  and  consumed  only 
hj  thoM  who  were  in  easy  circumstances,  he 
estliOAted  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters. 
Chsrle^  DaTenant,  an  acute  and  weii-informed, 
tiAo^  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous  politi- 
cian, differed  from  King  as  to  some  of  the  items 
of  the  account,  but  came  to  nearly  the  same 
general  conclusions,  f 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly 
nodenrtood.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  some 
regetab'es  lately  introduced  into  our  island, 
particularly  the  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nutri- 
Bienc  in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen;  but  it  was 
Bot  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  man- 
Ba>.     It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  easy  to 


•9m  Wbite's  Selborne;  BelFs  HbKory  of  Brltinb  Qoad- 
reprvly;  OeatletoAn'a  RearcBtioD,  1686;  Aubrey's  N«fcu« 
n]  m^korj  of  WUtahira,  168»;  Morton's  History  of  North- 
rT|<wo.<fatTe,  1714;  Wiltoo^^hby's  Ornithology,  by  Ray, 
!<?«;  Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds;  and  Sir 
riwisi  Broime'a  Aonmot  of  Birds  found  in  Norfolk. 

t  Eac"*  Xataral  and  PDlitieal  Ck>nolualou;  Dvsanant 
m  IW  Balance  of  Trad«. 

:  8w  tlM  Almanam  of  1684  and  168A. 


keep  them  sUto  during  the  season  when  the 
grass  is  scanty.  They  were  killed  in  great  num- 
bers, and  salted  at  the  bi^ginning  of  the  cold 
weather;  and,  during  seyeral  months,  even  the 
gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food, 
except  game  and  river  fish,  which  were  conse- 
quently much  more  important  articles  in  house- 
keeping than  at  present.  It  appears  f^om  the 
NoAhumberland  Household  Book  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  SoTenth,  fresh  meat  was 
ncTer  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on 
a  great  earl,  except  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  But  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  an  improvement  had 
taken  place ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that 
families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provisions, 
then  called  Martinmas  beef.{ 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  dimi- 
nutive when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen 
which  are  now  driven  to  our  markets.  J  Our 
native  horses,  though  senriceable,  were  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices.  They 
were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest 
of  those  who  computed  the  national  wealth,  at 
not  more  than  fifty  shillings  each.  Foreign 
breeds  were  greatly  preferred,  Spanish  jen- 
nets were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and 
were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and 
war.  The  coaches  of  the  aristocracy  were 
drawn  by  gray  Flemish  mares,  which  trotted, 
as  it  was  thought,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  en- 
dured better  than  any  cuttle  reared  in  our  island 
the  work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage 
over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London.  Neither 
the  modern  dray-horse  nor  the  modern  race- 
horse was  then  known.  At  a  much  later  period, 
the  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which 
all  foreigners  now  class  among  the  chief  won- 
ders of  London,  were  brought  fi*om  the  marshes 
of  Walcheren;  the  ancestors  of  Childers  and 
Eclipse  from  the  sands  of  Arabia:^  Already, 
however,  there  was  among  our  nobility  and 
gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs 
by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt; 
and,  with  this  view,  a  considerable  number  of 
barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into  the  country. 
Two  men  whose  authority  on  such  subjects  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  pronounced  that  the  meanest 
hack  ever  imported  fVom  Tangier  would  produce 
a  finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed.  They  would 
not  readily  have  believed  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  princes  and  nobles  of  neighbour- 
ing lands  would  be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses 
from  England  as  ever  the  English  had  been  to 
obtain  horses  from  Barbary.|| 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce, 
though  great,  seems  small  when  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  mineral  wealth.  In  1 685, 
the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before,  attracted  the  Tynan 

{  See  Mr.  M<CuIlocb'8  StatisUcal  Aocount  of  the  British 
Empire,  Part  III.,  chap.  L,  sec  ft. 

I  King  and  DaTenant  as  bcfbre;  The  Duke  of  V«wca«H#. 
on  Honiemani*hip ;  Oentleman's  Recreation,  1686.  The 
<*dappled  Flanders  marcs"  were  marks  of  {p'eatuess  In  toe 
time  ot  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  Tulffar  proverb,  that  the  gray  mare  Is  the  bettef 
bone,  orifcinated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preft'rencc  jfr'nerMly 
given  to  the  gxay  mares  of  Handers  over  the  txxe&t  coaich- 
bcnea  of  Cngland. 
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■iklls  beyond  tl^e  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  subterranean  produc- 
tions of  the  island.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth'  was  found  to  be,  some 
years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  probably 
about  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.*  But  the  Teins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  the  same  region  were,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neg- 
lected, nor  did  any  land-owner  take  them  into 
the  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  pro- 
pel ty.  Cornwall  and  Wales  at  present  yield 
annually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper, 
worth  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  that 
is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  an- 
nual produce  of  all  English  mines  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  the  seventeenth  century,  f  The  first 
bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  discovered  not  long 
after  the  Restoration  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  worked  in  that  age.  The 
Bait  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  fVom 
brine-pits  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The 
pans  in  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench;  and,  when  the 
evaporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which 
Iras  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  food. 
Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmo- 
nary complaints  which  were  common  among  the 
English  to  this  unwholesome  condiment.  It 
was,  therefore,  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes;  and  there  was  a  regular  and 
considerable  importation  from  France.  At  pre- 
sent our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our 
own  immense  demand,  but  send  annually  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  salt  to 
foreign  countries.  { 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improve- 
ment of  our  iron  works.  Such  works  had  long 
existed  in  our  island,  but  had  not  prospered, 
and  had  been  regarded  with  no  favourable  eye 
by  the  government  and  by  the  public.  It  was 
not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore ;  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  wood 
excited  the  alarm  of  politicians.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  been  loud  com- 
plaints that  whole  forests  were  cut  down  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
turer^ from  burning  timber.  The  manufacture 
consequently  languished.  At  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  great  part  of  the 
Iron  which  wa$  used  in  the  country  was  im- 
ported from  abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity 
east  here  annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  tons.  At  present  the  trade  is 
thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state  if  less  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  are  produced  in  a 
year.  J 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than 
iron  itself,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal, 
though  very  little  used  in  anv  species  of  manu- 
facture, was  already  the  ordinary  fuel  in  some 
districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which  could 
easily  be  supplied  by  water  carriage.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least  one  half  of 


**  See  a  curioiu  note  br  TonUn,  in  Lord  De  Dnnstan- 
vUle's  edition  of  Carew'a  finrvey  of  Cornwall. 

t  Borlam'8  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  1758.  The 
anantlty  of  copper  now  produced  I  have  taken  from  par* 
namentary  returns.  Davenant,  in  1700,  estimated  the  an- 
nual produce  of  all  the  mines  of  Englaad  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

X  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  58,  Nov.  lOflO;  Na  W, 
Pw  1070    No  10^  May,  1074;  No.  150^  Veb.  168^. 


the  quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pit«  w«i 
consumed  in  London.  The  consumption  of  Lon- 
don seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age  enomion^, 
and  was  often  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city.  They 
scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  affirmed 
that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  chal- 
drons, that  is  to  say,  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought  to  the 
Thames.  At  present  near  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  tons  are  required  yearly  by  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  whole  annual  produce  cannot,  ob 
the  most  moderate  computation,  be  estimates! 
at  less  than  twenty  millions  of  tona.|| 

•While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  pro- 
gress, the  rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, been  almost  constantly  rising.  In  some 
districts  it  has  multiplied  more  than  tenfold. 
In  some  it  has  not  more  than  doubled.  It  haa 
probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided 
among  the  country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  per- 
sons whose  position  and  character  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  dearly  understand, 
for  by  their  influence  and  by  theb*  passions  t||e 
fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important 
conjunctures,  determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury as  men  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
their  descendants,  the  county  members  and 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  The  modem  country  gentleman  gene- 
rally receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a 
distinguished  school  to  a  distinguished  college, 
and  has  every  opportunity  to  become  an  excel- 
lent scholar.  He  has  generally  seen  something 
of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  life  has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ; 
and  the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him 
into  the  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class 
of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seats  of 
the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  wears  her  most  alluring  form.  In  the 
buildings,  good  sense  and  good  taste  combine 
to  produce  a  happy  union  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  library,  would  in  any  other 
country  be  considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be 
an  eminently  polished  and  accomplished  man. 
A  country  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  Revo- 
lution was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield  to 
his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as'  compared 
with  his  posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  gene- 
rally under  the  necessity  of  residing,  with  little 
interruption,  on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  an  establishment  in 
London,  or  even  to  visit  London  frequentlj, 
were  pleasures  in  which  only  the  great  proprie- 
tors could  indulge.  It  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed, that  of  the  squires  whose  names  wen 
in  King  Charles's  commissions  of  peace  and 

9  Tarranton,  England's  Improvement  hy  Sea  and  Lsnd, 
1677;  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.  See,  also,  a  r» 
markahly  perspicuous  history,  in  small  eompasa,  of  tlM 
English  Iron  works,  In  Mr.  M<Culloeh>s  Statistic^  Aeoovnl 
of  the  British  Empire. 

I  Bee  Chamherlayne's  State  of  England,  1684,  im, 
AngUhB  Metropolis,  1091.  In  1846,  the  quantity  of  ooal 
hrought  into  London  appeared,  hy  the  f  arliamentarf  it 
turns,  to  he  8,460i000  toM. 
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BBatmntauyt  not  oim  in  tw«uly  went  to  town 
QBDce  in  fire  yean,  or  h«d  erer  in  his*  life  wan- 
aered  so  fi^r  as  Paris.     Many  lords  of  manors 
bad  reeeiTod  an  education  differing  little  from 
tiint  of  their  menial  serrsnts.     The  hor  of  an 
estate  oflen  passed  bis  boyhood  and  youth  at 
the  ee&t  of  his  family,  with  no  better  tators 
than  grooms  and  game-keepers,  and  scarce  at- 
tained learning  enough  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
aitdmiis.      if  he  went  to  school  and  to  college, 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to 
the  leclnuon  of  the  old  hall,  and  there,  unless 
his  Bund  was  Tory  happily  eonstituted  by  na- 
ture, soon   forgot  his  academical  pursuits  in 
razal  business  and  pleasures.    His  dbief  serious 
employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.     He 
Gsmined  samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and 
OS  market  days  made  bargaini  over  a  tankard 
vidi  drovers    and   hop-merchants.     His  chief 
|lessur»  were  commonly  derived  from  field- 
w^txla  and  from  an  unrefined  sensuality.     His 
laagsage  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we 
tboeld  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most 
tgaerant  clowns.  ^  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and 
lesrnlotts  terms  of  abuse  were  uttered  With  the 
Iroadest  accent  of  his  province.     It  was  easy 
to  diseem,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
vhelher  he  came  frx>m  Somersetshire  or  York- 
i&ire.    He  doubled  himself  little  about  decorat- 
\8%  his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decoration, 
aridera  produced  any  thing  but  deformity.    The 
fit&K'  of  a  farm-yaid  gathered  under  the  ¥rin- 
ism%  of  bis  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and 
pHieeberry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door. 
Hit  table  was  loaded  with  coarse  plenty,  and 
gaests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it ;  but,  as 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his^for- 
tane  ^  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  as* 
semUies  daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong 
beer  was  ^k  ordinary  beverage.     The  quantity 
of  beer  eossamed  in  those  days  was  indeed 
enonaoas;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle  and 
hnrer  dames  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but 
an  tkU  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are. 
It  was  only  at  great  houses  or  on  great  ocoa- 
Boes  that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
hoard.    The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose  busi- 
■es  it  had  eooamonly  been  to  cook  the  repast, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured, 
sod  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and  tobacco. 
The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the 


It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentle- 
■to  caught  gUmpses  of  the  great  world,  and 
vhat  he  saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  confuse  than 
toenUgbten  his  understanding.  His  opinions 
respecting  rdigion,  government,  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  former  times,  having  been  derived, 
not  from  study,  from  observation,  or  from  con- 
versation with  enlightened  companions,  but  from 
sadi  traditions  as  were  current  in  his  own  small 
drcle,  were  the  opinions  of  a  child.  He  ad- 
Wred  to  them,  however,  with  the  obstinaoy 
vkieh  is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men  ao- 
castomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animo- 
sties  were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated 
Frenehmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irish- 
am,  papists  and  Presbyterians,  Independents 
aai  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews.  Toward  Lon- 
don and  Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion  which 
fiere  than  onoe  prodneed  important  politic 


eieots.  His  wife  and  daaghter  were  in  tastes 
and  acquirements  belowr  a  housekeeper  or  a 
still-room  maid  of  4^  present  day.  They 
stitched  and  spun,  brewed  (^oosebcorry  wine, 
cured  marigolds,  and  made  &e  crust  for  the 
venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic 
miller  or  ale-house  keeper  of  our  time.  There 
are,  however,(8ome  important  parts  of -his  cha- 
racter still  to  be  noted,  which  will  greatly  mo- 
dify this  estimate.  Unlettered  as  be  was  and 
unpolished,  he  was  still  in  some  most  important 
points  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
proud  and  powerftil  aristocracy,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  many  both  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  aristocrats. 
His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and 
coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could 
tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters 
without  any  right,  and  which  of  them  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grandsons  of  alder- 
men. He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  a9  such,  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt 
around  him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and  of  occa- 
sional acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  better  than  ne 
justice  at  alL  He  was  an  officer  of  the  train- 
bands; and  his  military  dignity,  though  it 
might  move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had 
served  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  cKa- 
racter  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbours.  Nor,  indeed,  was  his  soldiership 
justly  a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county 
there  were  elderly  gentlemen  who  had  seen 
service  which  was  no  child's  play.  One  had 
been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  after  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch 
over  the  scar  which  he  had  received  at  Naseby. 
A  third  had  defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax 
had  blown  in  the  door  with  a  petard.  The 
presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories 
about  Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  mus- 
ters of  militia  an  earnest  and  warlike  aspect 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting. 
Even  those  country  gentlemen  who  were  too  - 
young  to  have  themselves  exchanged  blows 
with  the  cuirassier%  of  the  Parliament  had, 
from  childhood,  been  surrounded  by  tlie  traces 
of  recent  war,  and  fed  with  stories  of  the*mar- 
tial  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles.  Thus 
the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  compounded  of  two 
elements  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find 
united.  His  ignorance  and  uncouthness,  hia 
low  tastes  and  gTy>ss  phrases,  would,  in  oux 
time,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and 
a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian;  yet  he  was 
essentially  a  patrician,  and  had,  in  large  mea- 
sure, both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flou- 
rish among  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high 
place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observ- 
ance, and  to  self-respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
generation  which  is  accustomed  to  find  chival- 
rous sentiments  only  in  company  with  liberal 
studies  and  polished  manners  to  image  to  itself 
a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary, 
and  the  accent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilions  on 
matters  of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready 
to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stain  oast  on 
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the  honour  of  Mb  house.  It  is  only,  howerer, 
by  thus  joining  together  things  seldom  or  neyer 
found  together  in  our  01^  experience,  that  we 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy 
which  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Charles  the  First,  and  which  long  sup- 
ported, with  strange  fidelity,  the  interest  of  his 
descendants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untrayelled  country 
l^entleman  was  commonly  a  Tory ;  but,  though 
devotedly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
had  no  partiality  for  courtiers  and  ministers. 
He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  Whitehall 
was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind ; 
that  of  the  great  sums  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Re- 
storation, part  had  been  embezzled  by  cunning 
politicians,  and  part  squandered  on  buffoons 
and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout  English 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  the  government  of  his  country  should  be 
subject  to  French  dictation.  Being  himself 
generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an  old 
Cavalier,  he  reflected  with  bitter  resentment  on 
the  ingratijtude  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  re- 
quited their  best  friends.  Those  who  heard 
him  gri^mble  at  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  at  the  profusion  with  which  wealth 
was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn 
and  Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed  him 
ripe  for  rebellion.  But  all  this  ill-humour 
lasted  only  till  the  throne  was  really  in  danger. 
It  was  precisely  when  those  whom  the  sovereign 
had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank 
ft'om  his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so 
surly  and  mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  pros- 
perity, rallied  round  him  in  a  body.  Thus, 
after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  misgo- 
▼emment  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to 
his  rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  se- 
cretaries of  state  and  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
deserted  him,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Opposition;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
shown  equal  loyalty  to  his  brother  James,  if 
James  would,  even  at  the  moment,  have  re- 
frained from  outraging  their  strongest  feeling ; 
for  there  was  one  institution,  and  one  only, 
which  they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  that  institution  was  the  Church 
of  England.  Tlieir  love  ctf  the  Church  was  not. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  meditation.  Pew 
amoiig  them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
for  adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual,  and 
her  polity ;  nor  were  they,  as  a  class,  by  any 
means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of  morality 
which  is  common  te  all  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men 
may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  per- 
secute without  pity,  for  a  religion  whose  creed 
they  do  not  understand,  and  whose  precepts 
they  habitually  disobey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement 
In  Toryism  than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a 
class  scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
lerved,  hoyrever,  that  the  individual  clergyman, 
as  compared  with  the  individual  gentleman, 

^My  notioD  of  the  conntry  getitlpman  of  the  nyen- 
teonth  century  hw  hcen  dexiTed  from  tourccii  too  iium»> 
nm»  to  be  recapitulated.  I  must  leare  my  dewription  to 
U>«>  Judgmcni  of  those  who  haye  studied  the  history  and 
►ho  ifffhter  litemture  of  that  ate. 


I  then  ranked  much  lower  than  in  these  dayi. 
The  main'  support  of  the  church  was  derived 
from  the  tithe,  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the  rent  a 
much  smaller  ratio  than  at  present.  King  esti^ 
mated  the  whole  income  of  the  parochial  and 
collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at 
.oiUy  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  certainly  now.  more  than  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two  sums. 
It  follows  that  rectors  and  vicars  must  have 
been,  as  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
knights  and  squires,  much  poorer  in  the  se- 
venteenth than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had 
been  completely  changed  by  the  Reformation 
Before  that  event,  ecclesiastics  had  formed  the 
m^ority  of  the  |[ouse  of  Lords;  had,  in  wealth 
and  splendour,  equalledi  and  sometimes  out- 
shone, the  greatest  of  the  temporal  barons,  and 
had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  offices. 
The  lord  treasurer  was  often  a  bishop.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  almost  always  so.  The 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen.  Church- 
men transacted  the  most  important  diplomatie 
business.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warlike 
nobles  were  incompetent  to  conduct,  was  con- 
sidered as  especially  belonging  to  divines. 
Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of 
camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desi- 
rous to  rise  in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the 
tonsure.  Among  them  were  sons  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  families,  and  near  kinsmen  of  the 
throne.  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staf> 
fords,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  be- 
longed the  rents  of  immense  domains,  and  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no 
line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambi- 
tious and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood. 
Then  came  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition 
of  the  monasteries  deprived  the  Church  at  once 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of  her 
predominance  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of.  Glas- 
tonbury or  an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among 
the  peers,  and  possessed  of  revenues  equal  to 
those  of  a  powerful  earl.  ITie  princely  splen- 
dour of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of  William  of 
Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat 
of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of  the  legate, 
were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost  the 
ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  su- 
perior and  mental  cultivation.  Once  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man.  could  read  had  raib^'*'!  a 
presumption  that  he  was  in  orders;  but  in  an 
age  which  produced  such  laymen  as  Willi  im 
Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger  Ascliam  and 
Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Francis 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  calling 
away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate 
treaties,  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  ad- 
minister justice.  The  spiritual  character  not 
only  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high  civil 
office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation. Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which 
had  formerly  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring 
and  high-bom  youths  to  assume  the  ecclei^iaati- 
cal  habit,  ceased  to  exist  Not  one  parish  ic 
two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  f» 
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irfly  micidered  wmftintimaneo.    There 
tfdJlf  Indeed,  prises  in  the  Church,  but  they 
were  few,  and  eren  ^e  highest  were  mean 
when  oompared  with  the  glory  which  had  unce 
ivrrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.     The 
■tate  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beg- 
gerly  to  those  who  remembered  the  imperial 
pomp  of  Wolaey,  his  palaces,  which  had  become 
the  faToorite  abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and 
Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptuous  tables 
dsily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four  gorgeous 
o»pes  in  his  chapel,  his  runnirg  footmea  in  rich 
Uveries,  and  his  body-guards  wiUt  gilded  pole- 
sxes.    Thus  the  sacerdotal  office  lost  its  attrac- 
tioa  for  the  higher  classes.     During  the  cencurj 
whicL    followed    the   accession  of   Elizabeth, 
Ktfcc  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took 
orders.     At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
tke  Second,  two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops; 
fiior  or  fire  sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held 
nliable  preferment ;  but  these  rare  exceptions 
£d  not  take  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on 
^  body.     The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on 
tke  Thole,  a  plebeian  class ;  and,  indeed,  for 
me  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten 
vere  mere  menial  servants.     A  large  proportion 
of  th<»e  dirines  who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose 
benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable 
nreBue,  liTed  in  the  houses  of  laymen.     It  had 
bsg  been  erident  that  this  practice  tended  to 
ic^ade  the  priestly  character.     Laud  had  ex- 
frtad  himself  to  effect  a  change ;  and  Charles 
&£  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders 
!kat  none  but- men  of  high  rank  should  presume 
to  keep  domestic  chaplains.*     But  these  in- 
juacQoashad  become  obsolete.     Indeed,  during 
tk«  dornxnation '  of  the  Puritans,  many  of  the 
ejected  ministers   of  the   Church  of  England 
eooid  obtain  bread  and  shelter  only  by  attach- 
ing theandTes  to  the  households  of  Royalist 
eeoUeuen:  and  the   habits  which   had   been 
formed  is  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long 
after  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy.     In  the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal 
KsnoieBts  and  cultivated  understandings,  the 
ciupIaiB  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.     His  conversation,  ills  literary 
Hsistinee,  his  spiritual  adrice,  were  considered 
18  ta  ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging, 
ifld  his  stipend.     But  this  was  not  the  general 
beihig  of  the  country  gentlemen.     The  coarse 
iod  ignorant  squire,  who  thought  that  it  belonged 
to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every  day  at 
kis  table  bj  an  ecclesiasUc  in  fUU  canonicals, 
kaod  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy. 
A  joong  Levite^-euch  was  the  phrase  then  in 
sse— might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  gar- 
r^  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might 
sot  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of 
iiateners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in 
fise  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather 
£nr  shovel-board,  but  might  also  save  the  ex- 

*  aee  n^jHn'fl  Cypruuias  AnKiicaa. 

f  befaai^  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clerxy;  Old- 
ksa.  Satire  addressed  to  a  Triend  abotit  to  leave  the  Unl- 
vcrHt:  TaU«T.  2&a,  3&R.  That  the  Bnf^lish  elerjor  were  a 
>8*-Wa  class,  ia  remarked  in  th^  Trarels  of  the  Grand- 

I*4caasldi«Otin«dioafttro,  ipnaque  arUflcnm  fitrrafffne, 
wMb  raetor  not  Tiearius  oont«mnitur  et  fit  Indibrio. 
Sattret  fiunilte  tMnr  msris  (»dialbaa  pollutns  oensetur: 
tetacfqam  naCaUtio  ins^piibiit  naieum  iueulcatur  saepiaa 
/vrsafcam.  ae  modeetiap  nanCrafpam  fluiant,  aut  (quod 
irf^««iribt»  tarn  dellatnUa  sonatO  n«  elcrieo  se  naptaa 
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pense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimii 
the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He 
cast  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles 
with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  If  he  was  pesmitted 
to  dine  with  Uie  family,  he  was  expected  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  plainest  fare,  lie  might 
fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  car- 
rots ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes 
made  their  appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks-  for  the  repast,  firom  a  great  part  of 
which  he  had  been  excluded,  f 

Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  he  wm 
presented  to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him; 
but  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his 
preferment  by  a  species  of  simony,  which  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleasantry 
to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers.  With 
his  cure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.  The 
wife  had  ordinarily  been  in  the  patron's  ser- 
vice ,  and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected 
of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's  favour 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  conneo- 
tions  which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  is 
the  habit  of  forming  is  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in  the 
social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writing  a  few 
months  after  th^  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
complained  bitterly,  not  only  that  the  counti^ 
attorney  and  the  country  apothecary  looked 
down  with  disdain  on  the  country  clergyman, 
but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  earncHily  in- 
culcated on  every  girl  of  honourable  family  was 
to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders, 
and  that,  if  any.  young  lady  forgot  this  precept, 
she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  on 
illicit  amour.}  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  confiision  of  ranks  which  the  Great  Re- 
bellion had  produced,  that  some  damsels  of 
noble  families  had  bestowed  themselves  on  di- 
rines.{  A  w/titing-woman  was  generally  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a  par- 
son. Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
had  given  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanction 
to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special  orders  thai 
no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a  ser- 
vant-girl without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 
mistress.  II  During  several  generations,  accord- 
ingly, the  relation  between  priests  and  hand- 
maidens was  a  theme  for  endless  jest;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  single  instance  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  wins  a  spouse  above  the  rank  of  a 
cook.f  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  himself  a  priest,  remarked  that,  in  a 
great  household,  the  chaplain  was  the  resource 
of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character  had  beea 
blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  io 
give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward.  *'* 
In  general,  the  dirine  who  quitted  his  chap- 

dari  patiantur.''— AngllflD  NoUtia,  by  T.  Wood,  of  New  Ool- 
lege.  Oxford,  1686. 

{Clarendon's  Lift,  IL  21. 

S  See  the  Injunctions  of  1669,  In  Bishop  Sparrow'M  Ool- 
leetioQ.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  Bssav  on  Pride,  ppeaks  sf 
this  injunction  with  a  bitterness  which  proves  that  his  own 
pride  had  not  been  effectually  tamed. 

f  Boger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher's  ScomAil  Lady,  DniJ 
and  tho  Nursie  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  Smirk  and'Susaa 
in  Shadweirs  Lancashire  Witches,  are  instancoi. 
i      *•  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants. 
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lunshlp  for  a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he 
had  only  exchanged  one  class  of  Tezations  for 
another.  Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfortably. 
As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  tlie  household 
of  the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly. 
Holes  appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in  the 
thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his  single  cas- 
sock. Often  it  was  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe, 
by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung-carts, 
^at  he  coHid  obtain  daily  bread  ;  nor  did  his 
utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  'bailiffs 
from  taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand 
in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he 
was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house, 
and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and 
ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
ohildren  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  His 
boys  followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went 
out  to  service.  Study  he  foilnd  impossible,  for 
the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
flold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theo- 
logical library  ;  and  he  might  be  considered  as 
unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve  dog- 
eared volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his 
shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a 
situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in 
the  English  Church  of  ministers  distinguished 
by  abilities  and  learning.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  these  ministers  were  not  scattered 
among  the  rural  population.  They  were  brought 
together  at  a  few  places  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  where 
the  opportunities  of  vigorous  intellectual  ex- 
ercise were  frequent.*  At  such  places  were 
to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by  elo- 
<}uence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  of 
science,  and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church  vic- 
toriously against  heretics  and  skeptics,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly 
congregations,  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
senates,  and  to  make  religion  reepectable,  even 
in  the  most  dissolute  of  courts.  Some  of  them 
laboured  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  metaphysi- 
aal  theology ;  some  were  deeply  versed  in  bibli- 
cal criticism ;  and  some  threw  light  on  the  dark- 
est parts  of  ecclesiastioal  history.  Some  proved 
themselves  consummate  masters  of  logic.  Sqpie 
eultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly 
Talued  as  models  of  style.  These  eminent  men 
were  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  excep- 
tion, at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathe- 
drals, or  in  the  capital.  Barrow  had  lately 
died  at  Cambridge;  and  Pearson  had  gone 
llience  to  the  episoopal  bench.  Cudworth  and 
Henry  More  were  still  living  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford. 
Prideaux  was  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and 
Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  But  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  London  clergy,  who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  that  the  fame  of 
their  profession  for  learning  and  eloquenoe  were 
upheld.  The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropo- 
lis were  occupied  about  this  time  by  a  crowd 
df  distinguished  men,  from  among  whom,  was 

*  Thi«  dIfltlDction  between  country  clergy  mnd  town 
<lergy  is  ctrongly  marked  tnr  Suhard,  and  eannot  bnt  be 
fllMerTed  by  every  penon  wno  baa  atodSed  the  eodealaaU- 
aa]  biatory  of  that  ace. 

4  Nalum'a  I4fc  dfllalL 


I  selected  a  large  proporticn  of  the  n^cra  of  thi 
Churoh.  Sherlock  preached  at  tlM  Temple^ 
Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Wake  and  Jeremy 
Collier  at  Gray's  Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Rirfls,  BliV 
tingfleet  at  St.  Paul's  Ca^ednJ,  Patrick  at  81 
Paul's  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at  8%.  6iles'% 
Cripplegate,  Sharp  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fiehlsi 
Tennison  at  St  Martin'sy  Sprat  at  St.  Marg»> 
ret's,  Beveridge  at  St.  Peter^s  in  ConltiU.  Of 
tfaeee  twelve  men,  all  of  hi|^  note  in  cci^eaiaa* 
tical  history,  ten  became  bishops,  and  four 
archbishops.  Meanwhile,  almost  vhe  only  im- 
portant theological  works  wMch  came  forth 
from  a  rural  parsonage  were  those  of  Georga 
Bull,  afterward  Bishop  of  St  David's;  and 
Bull  never  would  have  produced  those  workf 
had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  tiie  sale  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library  such 
as  probably  no  other  country  clergynMua  m 
England  possessed,  f 

Thus  the  Anglican  priestiioed  was  ctivided 
into  two  seetiene,  which,  in  acquffedsents,  in 
manners,  and  in  social  position,  difiered  widely 
from  each  ether.  One  seetion,  trained  for 
cities  and  courts^  comprised  men  familiar  with 
all  ancient  and  modem  learning ;  men  able  te 
encounter  Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the  wea- 
pons of  controversy ;  men  who  could,  in  their 
sermons,  set  fbrth  tiie  majesty  and  beauty  of 
Christianity  with  such  justness  of  thought  and 
such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fas- 
tidious Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer;  men  whose 
address,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  Hie  world 
qualified  them  to  numage  the- consciences  of  the 
wealthy  and  noble;  men  with  whom  Halifax 
loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires,  and 
from  whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  had  learned  to  write.  ];^  The  other  sec- 
tion was  destined  to  ruder  and  humbler  service. 
It  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  consist- 
ed chiefiy  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and 
not  much  more  refined  than  small  farmers  or 
upper  servants;  yet  it  was  in  these  rustic 
priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  und 
who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  a^ 
taining  high  professional  honours,  that  the  pro* 
fessional  spirit  was  strongest  Among  those 
divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  universities 
and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had 
attained,  or  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain,, 
opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable 
in  numbers,  and  more  respectable  in  character, 
leaned  toward  constitutional  principles  of  go- 
vernment, lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Pres- 
byterianS)  Independents,  and  Baptists,  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  full  toleration  granted  to 
all  Protestant  sects,  and  would  even  have  con- 
sented to  make  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  honest  and  candid 
Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudinarianism 
was  held  in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  lU 
was,  indeed,  prouder  of  his  ragged  gown  than 
his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and  of  their  scarlet 
hoods.  The  very  consciousness  that  there  was 
little  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the   villagers    to  whom    h« 


t**l  baTe  frequently  heard  him  (Dryden)  own  w4ih 
pleasure  that,  if  he  had  amy  talent  ibr  JSnchah  proMi  M 
waa  owing  to  faia  having  oltan  read  the  writiaga  of  Mm 
nvai  Ar^biahop  TIUotog&»<— Cbn^reae'i   StdimUmk   ef 
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f  cm^ed,  led  Ite  to  hold  iianoderatielj  high 
the  digmty  of  thai  sfteerdotol  office  which  wai 
fais  amgle  title  !•  rererenoe.     HftTiAg  Irred  in 
KelmioB,  aad  hating  had  IHtle  opportanitj  of 
eorrvcttng  his  opiaioM  hy  reading  or  eonverfta- 
ti«ii,  he  held  and  taught  the  dootrSnes  of  inde- 
fcanble  hereditary  i^gbt,  of  passiTo  obedience, 
ind  of  utm  leeiatanoe,  in  aU  their  crude  absurd- 
ity.   Haying  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war 
•fMBSt  the  aeigfabourlng  dissenterB,   he   too 
«ftea  hatecl  thes  fbr  the  wvongs  which  he  had 
doae  Chen,  aod  found  no  fdult  with  the  Five 
)CIe  let  and  tHe  Gonvenlaele  Act,  except  that 
tJtmt  0(Boa«    laws  had  net  a  sharper  edge. 
Wl<te?«r  iwfltienee  his  oftov  gare  him  was 
sxerted  with  passionate  seal  on  the  Tor  j  side ; 
ftod  tkat  inilueBoe  was  ivmense.    It  would  be 
s  grett  error  to  itaagiae,  beoauee  the  country 
mtar  was  »  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentle- 
Bu.  bcaaase  he  oov'J  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the 
load  sf  eae  of  thr  yomg  ladies  at  the  manor 
hsine,  beeause  he  was  not  asked  into  the  par- 
■   iears  of  the  gr^t,  but  was  left  to  drink  and 
Make  with  grooaiB  mad  butlers,  that  the  power 
«f  the  eicri^il  body  was  smaller  than  at  pre* 
>eat    The  tnAnence  of  a  class  is  by  no  means 
propflftioaed  to  the  consideration  which  the 
iMabfra  ef  that  class  eigoy  in  their  individual 
oipadtT.     A  cardinal  Is  a  mtfch  more  exalted 
pqwaage  thaa  a  begging  fVisr ;  but  it  would 
be  %  gnerovs  nistake  to  suppose  tiiat  the  Ool- 
iegc  tf  Cardismls  has  exercised  a  greater  do- 
■iiiQa  over  the  pmblic  mind  of  Europe  than 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.      In  Ireland,   at 
pnKBtf  a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in 
sxiety  tiian   »    Koman  Catholic  priest;    yet 
there  ue  hi  lf«ikster  and  Connaught  few  coun- 
ties where  a  eemblBation  of  priests  would  not 
euTf*  a  election   against  a  combination  of 
peers.    In  the  eeventeealh  century,  the  pulpit 
wu  to  a  bige  portion  of  the  population  what 
the  p^ifdie^  pvess  now  is.     Scarce  any  of  the 
downs wfae  came  to  the  parish  church  ever  saw 
a  guette  or  a  politieal  pamphlet.     HI  informed 
as  their  spiritsal  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet 
belter  iaformed  thAn  thenueTves :  ^e  had  every 
week  an  opportunity  of  haranguing  them ;  and 
kb  baraagsee  vrere  never  answered.     At  every 
inpiTtaBt  eenjotietnre,  invectives  against  the 
^gB  and  exhortations  to  obey  tiie  Iiord's 
laoiBtad  resomided  at  once  from  many  thou- 
suids  of  pnlptts  ;  and  the  effect  was  formidable 
iadeed.    0(  all  tJie  causes  which,  after  the  dis- 
sohitieB  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  produced 
tke  violent  reaction  against  the  Exciusiottists, 
the  laost  potest  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
«f  the  covntry  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  eonniry  clergymen  exefcised  in  the  rural 
Hi^riets  was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced 
bf  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an  eminently 
■toly  and  triM-hearted  race.  The  petty  pro- 
pretors  who  cultivated  their  own  iields  and  en- 
J9Ted  a  Modest  competence,  without  affecting 
to'bave  seatclieons  and  crests,  or  aspiring  to 
tit  <n  the  bench  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much 
nsre  iaportaikt  part  of  the  nation  than  at  pre- 
UBL  If  we  may  trust  the  best  btatistical  wri- 
ten  of  that  age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
rix^  thomaad  proprietors,  wbo,  with  their  fa- 
mil^  must  hare  made  up  more  than  a  seventh 
•f  tbe  whcde  population,  derived  their  subsist- 
coot  fmn  litt&  freehcld  estates.    The  arerage 


income  of  (Siese  small  land-owners  was  eett* 
mated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  poands  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  the  nuqiler  of 
persons  who  occupied  their  oirn  land  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed 
die  land  of  others.*  A  large  portion  of  the 
yeomanry  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, leaned  toward  Puritanism;  had,  in  the 
oiril  war,  taken  the  side  of  the  ParUament; 
had,  after  the  Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers ;  had, 
at  elections,  strenuously  supported  the  Exclu- 
sionists;  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  with  unmitigated  hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural 
life  of  England  since  <he  Revolution,  the  change 
which  has  come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still 
more  amasing.  At  present  a  sixth  part  of  the 
nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the 
kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  so 
many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense 
distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English 
seaport,  and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since  that 
time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  rivals, 
yet  both  have  made  great  positive  advances. 
The  population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled  ;  the 
population  of  Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  risited  Bristol  eight  years  after  the 
Restoration,  was  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the 
city :  but  his  standard  was  not  high,  for  he  noted 
down  as  a  wonder  the  circumstance  that,  in  Bris- 
tol, a  man  might  look  around  him  and  see  no- 
thing but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other 
place  with  which  he  was  acquainted,'  except 
London,  did  the  buildings  completely  shut  out 
the  woods  and  fields.  Large  as  Bristol  might 
then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  area  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few 
churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no 
great  solidity.  If  a  coach  or  a  cart  entered 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also 
that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were 
therefore  conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclu- 
sively in  trucks  drawn  by  dogs ;  and  the  richest 
inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding 
in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets 
with  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  and  by 
keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The 
pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  ex- 
ceeded what  was  seen  at  -any  other  place  in 
England.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  was 
widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled  their 
visitors.  The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  fur- 
nace, anfi  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  brewage 
made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated 
over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This 
luxury  was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  North  American  plantations  and  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  passion  for  colonial  traffie 
was  so  strong  that  there  was  scaroe  »  small 

•  I  haT6  taken  DavenaaVa  aattanta,  whMi  la  aitlNs 
lonrar  than  King^ 
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dhopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  Tentnre  on 
board  of  some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  th« 
Antilles.  Some  of  these  ventures,  indeed,  were 
not  of  the  most  honourable  Idnd.  There  was, 
in  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  the  crown,  a 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  this  demand  was 
partly  supplied  bj  a  system  of  crimping  and 
kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  seaports. 
Nowhere  was  this  system  found  in  such  active 
and  extensive  operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even 
the  first  magistrates  of  that  city  were  not 
ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a 
commerce.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city 
appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money, 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1685,  just  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  house  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  the 
city  of  London  we  learn  from  the  best  author- 
ity that  there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to 
ten  houses.  The  population  of  Bristol  must 
therefore  have  been  twenty-nine  thousand 
souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruit- 
Ail  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some  men  dis- 
tinguished by  learning  and  scien^  had  recently 
dwelt  there ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  capital  and  the  universities,  had  more 
attractions  for  the  curious.  The  library,  the 
museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  by  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  minia- 
ture. In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest 
town-house  in  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  In 
this  mansion,  to  which  were  annexed  a  tennis- 
court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness, 
stretching  along  ihe  bank  of  the  Wansum,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  and 
kept  a  state  resembling  that  of  petty  sove- 
reigns. Prink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets 
ef  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were 
of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned 
the  walls.  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among  the  or- 
naments of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually 
welcomed  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night 
Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace.  Three 
coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  per- 
sons, were  sent  every  afternoon  round  the  city 
to  bring  ladies  to  the  festivities ;  and  the  dances 
were  always  followed  by  a  luxurious  banquet 
When  the  Duke  of  I^orfolk  came  to  Norwich,  he 


•  Brtlyn^fl  Diary,  Jnne  27, 1654 :  Pepya'a  Duunr,  June  18, 
1668;  Roger  North's  Lircg  of  Lnrd-ke«iMr  Guildford  and 
•rSir  Dudlev  North;  Petty'i  Political  Arithmetla  I  hare 
taken  Pstty'a  hcU.  bnt  in  drawing  inferences  from  them 
I  have  been  glided  by  King  and  Darenant  who.  though 
not  abler  men  than  he,  had  the  advantage  of  oi)mlng  after 
b)m.  As  to  thu  kidnapping  for  which  Bristol  was  infamous, 
see  North's  Lift  of  Guildford,  121,  216,  and  the  harangue 
of  Jeffrey*  on  the  «ahi«ot.  In  the  Impartial  Hiatarj  of  his 
life  and  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  Assiaea.  Hia  style 
was,  as  usual,  coarse ;  but  I  cannot  reckon  the  n^prlmand 
wbieh  he  gave  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  among  his 
otlmea. 

t  FuItor'B  Worthies ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct  17, 1671 ;  Jour- 
nl  9t  K.  Brown i\  «mi  nf  Sir  Thomas  Brown^  Jan.  166 J; 


was  greeted  like  a  king  letnrikingtohiB  espitai 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint  Petei 
Mancroft  were  rung;  the  guns  of  the  castls 
were  fired;  and  ^e  mayor  and  aldermen 
waited  on  their  illustrious  fellow*citizen  with 
complimentary  addresses.  In  the  year  169S 
the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  a  iual 
enumeration,  to  be  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  souls.f 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity 
and  importance,  were  some  other  ancient  capi- 
tals of  shires.  In  that  age  it  was  seldom  that 
a  country  gentleman  went  up  with  his  family 
to  London.  The  county  town  was  hia  metropo- 
lis. He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence  during 
part  of  the  year.  At  all  CTents,  he  was  often 
attracted  thither  by  business  and. pleasure,  by 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  electioos,  masters  of 
militia,  festiTals,  and  races.  There  were  the 
halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and 
escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets,  opened  the 
king's  commission  twice  a  year.  There  were 
the  markets  at  which  the  com,  the  cattle,  the 
wool,  and  the  hops  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great 
fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down  from  Lon- 
don, and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  so- 
nual  stores  of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and 
muslin.  There  were  the  shops  at  which  the 
best  families  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  gro- 
cery and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  de- 
rived dignity  from  interesting  historical  recol- 
lections, from  cathedrals  decorated  by  isJl  th« 
art  and  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
palaces  where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  had 
dwelt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable 
abodes  of  deans  and  canons,  and  from  caetlea 
which  had  in  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or 
De  Veres,  and  which  bore  more  recent  tracei 
of  the  vengeance  of  Rupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

Conspicuous  among  these  interesting  citiet 
were  York,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exe- 
ter, the  capital  of  the  west.  Neither  can  have 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand;  Nottingham 
probably  as  many.  Qloucester,  renowned  for 
that  resolute  defence  which  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  bad  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand ;  Derby  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand. Shrewsbury  was  the  chief  place  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district.  The  court  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentry  many  miles  round  the 
Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to  go  to  town. 
The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imitated,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of  St.  James's 
Park,  in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Se- 
vern. The  inhabit|uit8  were  about  seven  thou- 
sand. ^ 

Blomefleld's  History  of  Norfolk ;  Hiatory  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Norwich,  2  vote.  17^ 

X  The  population  of  York  appears,  tnm  the  letnrn  of 
haptisms  and  bnriala,  in  Drake's  History,  to  hare  b«B 
about  13,000  in  1730.  Exeter  had  only  17,000  Inhabitants 
In  1801.  The  population  of  Worcester  was  namb<*rpd  just 
before  the  siege  in  1646.— See  JVoa/t'*  Bisionf  ^f  Wtrroatrr- 
shire.  J  have  made  allowanop  for  the  incrraae  which  must 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  forty  years.  In  1740, 
the  population  of  Nottinfrham  was  found,  by  ennmeratioa. 
to  be  just  10,000.— See  Daring's  History:  The  populatioB 
of  Olouceftter  may  readily  beinfitrrcd  from  the  number  of 
bouses  which  Kins  found  in  the  return.*  of  hearth  mooey, 
and  from  the  nun^r  of  births  and  burials  which  la  triTSi 
in  Atkyns's  Hiitory.    The  populati  >n  of  Derby  waa  4O00  il 
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Th*  popidAtioa  of  Averv  one  '>f  these  plaoee 

h«8,  smee  the   ReTo^.ad^n,    mu-n  more  than 

doabled.     The  populattnn  of  some  has  molti- 

plied  sevenfold.     The  streetn  hayc  been  ahnoet 

eatirelj  rebuilt.    Slate  has  succeeded  to  thaton, 

and  biiek  to  timber.    The  pavements  and  the 

lamps,  the  display  of  wealUi  in  the  priooipal 

shops,  and  the  Inxorious  neatness  of  the  dwell- 

ingis  oeeupied  by  the  gentry  would,   in  the 

tetcBteenth  centiury,  have  seemed  miraculous; 

yet  is  the  relatire  importance  of  the  old  capitals 

^  eoimtiee  by  no  means  what  it  was.    Younger 

tovBS,  towns  wMcfa  are  rarely  or  never  men- 

tuaed  in  our  early  history,  and  which  sent  no 

n^KreaentatiTea  to  our  early  Parliaments,  have, 

vitkiB  the   memory  of   persons   still   living, 

grora  to  a  greatness  which  this  generation 

ecltcmplates  .with  wonder  and  pride,  not  un- 

Mcoapanied  by  awe  and  anxiety. 

The  voet  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed 
kaovn  in  th*  seventeenth  century  as  respect- 
ibk  leats  of  industry.    Nay,  their  rapid  pro-* 
iress  and  their  Tast  opulence  were  then  some- 
tines  described  in  language  which  seems  ludi- 
ems  to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present 
gnzuiear.    One  of  the  most  populous  and  pros- 
fenaa  among  them  was  Manchester.     It  had 
bees  required  by  the  Protector  to  send  one  re- 
ps«otat]Te  to  his  Parliament,  and  was  men- 
tioBed  by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
S^end  ss  a  busy  and  opulent  place.     Cotton 
bd,  dming  half  a  century,  been  brought  thither 
froB  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  but  the  manufacture 
WIS  in  its  infancy.    Whitney  had  not  yet  taught 
hfsm  the  raw  material  might  be  furnished  in 
(tuntities  almost  fabulous.    Arkwright  had  not 
yti  tu^t  how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a 
speed  aad  precision  which  seem  magical.     The 
whok  tuaal  import  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
serentcaili  century,  amount  to  two  millions  of 
povnds,  a  <piantity  which  would  now  hardly 
sapplj  the  deninnd  of  forty-eight  hours.     That 
voodfffol  emporium,  which  in  population  and 
vesltb&r  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned 
u  Berlin,  Madrid,   and   Lisbon,  was  then  a 
neaa  sad  ill-bnilt  market-town,  containing  un- 
der six  thousand  people.     It  then  had  not  a 
iin|!e  |ff«88 :  it  now  supports  a  hundred  print- 
mg  atablishments.     It  then  had  not  a  single 
eoaeh:  it  now  supports  twenty  coachmakers.* 
Leeds  was   already   the  chief  seat  of  the 
▼oollea  manufactures   of  Torkshire;  but  the 
dderiv  inhabitants  could  still   remember  the 
(ime  when  the  first  brick  house,  then  and  long 
titer  called  the  Bed  House,  was  built.     They 
bossted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth,  and 
of  the  immense  sales  of  cloth  which  took  place 
is  the  open  .air  on  the  bridge.     Hundreds,  nay, 
UioQsands  of  pounds,  had  been  paid  down  in 
the  enirse  of  one  busy  market-day.    The  rising 
inportsnee  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice 
cf  SQooessive  governments.     Charles  the  First 
^  granted  mnnieipal  pririleges  to  the  town. 
(Mirer  had  inrited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the 
HiMse  of  Commons.     But,  from  the  returns  of 


nil-Sw  mOesf't  MS.  Hi$lor3h  quoted  in  lAfWiCt  Magfta 
iHrifiiiiitii.  tIm  popolation  of  Shrewsbury  wm  aMertain- 
^  a  1096,  "bj  ttctoul  emuneralloa.  Km  to  th«  gayetiae 
^  ^ewibory,  see  Iknjiihar's  Reeralttng  Offlc«r.  P»^ 
p^*  deflerfptkm  te  borne  out  by  m  ballad  in  the  Pepyriaa 
IS^Btuj,  of  whidi  the  burden  is  "Shmwabary  for  me." 

*  BooM'a  Brtlaiuila,  1873 ;  Aikin*8  Ooontry  round  Man- 
ciM<^:  Maachettor  Diraetory,  1846 ;  Balnes,  History  of 
tbt  Cottoa  llaa«ft«!tun.    Iha  bast  information  which  I 


the  hearth  mone^  it  seems  certain  that  tht 
whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive 
district  which  oontains  many  hamlets,  did  not» 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  exceed 
seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  f 

About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on  the 
verge  of  a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient 
manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then  barren 
and  unenclosed,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there;  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  the  mde  whittles  fa- 
bricated there  had  been  sold  all  oTsr  the  king- 
dom. They  had,  indeed,  been  mentioned  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales;  but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have 
made  little  progress  during  the  three  centuries 
which  followed  his  time.  This  languor  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
was,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  long  pe- 
riodi,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
.and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The 
more  delicate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made 
in  the  capital,  or  brought  from  the  Continent. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  reign  of  George  the 
First,  that  the  English  surgeons  ceased  to  im- 
port from  France  those  exquisitely  fine  blades 
which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  hunian 
frame.  Most  of  the  Hallamshire  forges  were 
collected  in  a  market-town  which  had  sprung 
up  near  the  castle  of  the  proprietor,  and  which, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had  been  a  sin- 
gularly miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  were 
half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems 
certain  from  the  parochial  registers  that  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
effects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  health  and  rigour  of  the  human 
frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  travel- 
ler. A  large  proportion  of  the  people  had  dis- 
torted limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which  now, 
with  its  dependencies,  contains  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth 
its  admirable  knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  world.} 

Birmingham  had  not.  been  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  Bend  a  member  to  Oliver's 
Parliament;  yet  the  manufacturers  of  Birming- 
ham were  already  a  busy  and  thriring  race. 
They  boasted  that  their  hardwsire  was  highly 
esteemed,  not,  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and 
Lima,  at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in  Lon- 
don, and  even  as  far  off  as  Ireland.  They  had 
acquired  a  less  honourable  renown  as  coiners 
of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious 
groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on  demagogues 
who  hypocritically  affected  xeal  against  popery 
the  nickname  of  Birmingnains;  yet  in  1685,  the 
population,  which  is  now  little  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand,  did  not  amount  to  four  thou- 
sand. Birmingham  buttons  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known;  of  Birmingham  guns  nobody 
had  yet  heard ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  gene- 


have  been  able  to  find  touohing  the  population  of  Mair 
dieatar  in  the  seventeenth  sentury,  is  eontained  in  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Key.  K.  Parltinson,  and  publiahea  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Sodety  for  October,  1842. 

t  Tboresby's  Ducatns  Leodenids ; . WhitalKer's  Loidls  anS 
Elmete;  WaxdeU's  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough  v€ 
feeds. 

X  Hunter's  History  of  HallamsUre. 
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Mtionslater,  tke  mAgnificentttditioiis  of  BMk«r- 
vill?  went  forth  to  aatonish  oU  tli«  librarifttks 
oi  Karope,  did  not  oontain  a  siAgl«  r&gulw  9hop 
where  a  fiiUe  or  an  almanac  eould  be  bought. 
On  marketniayB  a  bookseller  named  Michadi 
Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  John- 
fton,  came  over  froa  lifcfafield,  and  opened  a 
stall  during  a  few  hours.  This  supply  of  lite- 
rature was  long  found  Adequate  to  the  demaiuL* 

Theae  four  chief  seftte  of  our  |^at  manufac^ 
tures  deserve  especial  mention.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enuaeraie  all  the  populous  and  opu- 
lent  hiyes  of  industry  which,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  w«re  hamlets  without  a  parish 
(tliurch,  or  desolate  moors  inhabited  only  ^r 
grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  hsa  the  change  been 
less  signal  in  those  outlets  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  English  looms  and  forges  are  poured 
forth  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At 
present  Liverpool  contains  about  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping  registered 
at  her  port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her  oustom^house 
has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one  year  a  sum 
more  than  thrie^  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of 
her  post-office,  even  since  the  great  reduction 
of  the  duty,  ezoeed  the  sum  which  the  postage 
of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Her  endless  docks  and  warehouses  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world;  yet  even  those 
docks  and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for 
the  gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already 
a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on  the  opposite  shore. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  Liverpool 
was  described  as  a  rising  town  which  had  re- 
cently made  great  advances,  and  which  main- 
tained a  profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and 
with  the  sugar  colonies.  The  customs  had 
multiplied  eightfold  within  sixteen  years,  and 
amounted  to  what  wap  then  considered  the  im- 
mense sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  annually; 
but  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
four  thousand.  The  shipping  was  about  four- 
teen hundred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a 
single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first  class;  and 
the  whole  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the 
port  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  two  hun- 
dred.t 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns 
where  wealth  is  oreated  and  aoeumulated.  Not 
less  rapid  has  been  the  progiwss  of  towns  of  a 
very  different  kind;  towns  in  which  wealth, 
created  and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended 
for  purposes  of  health  and  recreaticm.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  time  of  the  Stu- 
arts. Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater  city  than 
any  which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  London  alone  excepted ;  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  Cheltenham  was  mentioned 
by  local  historians  merely  as  a  rural  pairish 
lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  affcKrding 


'^  Dugdale^s  WarwIekRhlre ;  Blome's  Britannia,  1073 ; 
Worth**  BxaBMB,  821 ;  Profiuse  to  Abmlom  and  Aehitopbel ; 
Hutton'0  History  of  Birmingiiam ;  BonraH's  Lift  of  John- 
■uu  In  1«K)  the  borials  at  Bimlngham  w«re  160,  the 
oHpti^ms  1S6.  I  think  It  probiOile  that  thit  annual  mortal- 
tij'  was  ono  in  twentj-flva.  In  London  it  was  eonaiderably 
(^ater.  An  historbin  of  Nottingham,  half  a  century  later, 
boH.4t«d  of  the  extraordinary  salabrity  of  his  town,  triiere 
tLi(>  annua)  mortality  was  one  in  thirty tf— Sea  Dtring's 
UiU'.rff  qfNUtinffham, 


good  ground  both  for  tallage  and  tNiitar».  Cm 
grew  and  cattle  browsed  over  the  space  new 
covered  by  that  gay  succession  of  straets  and 
villas.}  Brighton  was  described  as  «  place 
which  had  once  been  thriving,  which  bad  pos- 
sessed many  small  fishing-barks,  and  ir^eh  had, 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  eontaincd 
above  two  thousand  kihabitants,  hnt  which  wae 
sinking  fast  into  decay.  The  sea  wae  ^aduallv 
gaining  on  the  buildings,  which  at  lennib  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago  thf 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying  among 
the  pebbles  and  sea-weed  on  the  beach,  and 
anciefit  men  could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  wh^ e  a  street  of  more 
than  a  hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves.  8o  desolate  was  the  ^lace  after  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarcely 
worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishemen,  however, 
still  continued  to  dry  their  nets  on  those  cliffs 
on  which  now  a  town  more  ihsA  twice  as  large 
and  populous  as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stiiar|s  pre- 
sents, mile  after  mile^.its  gay  and  fantaatic  front 
to  the  sea.{ 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seTente^nth 
century,  destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gen- 
try of  Derbyshire  and  of  the  n^ghboorixig  coun- 
ties repaired  to  Buxton,  where  they  were  crowd- 
ed into  low  wooden  sheds,  and  regaled  with 
oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts 
called  mutton,  but  which  the  guests  strongly 
suspected  to  be  dog.||  Tunbridge  Wells,  lying 
within  a  day*8  journey  of  the  capital,  and  in  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  highly-oiviliied  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  had  much  greater  attractions. 
At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  would,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked,  in 
population,  fourth  or  fifth  'among  the  towns  of 
England.  The  brilliancy  of  the  shope  and  the 
luxury  of  the  private  dwellings  far  surpass  any 
thing  that  England  could  then  .show.  When 
the  court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town  there ;  but, 
within  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages, 
somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than  the  ordinary 
cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of 
the  common  to  anotiier.  To  these  hots  men  of 
fashion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of  Lou- 
don,  sometimes  came  in  the  summer  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life. 
During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily  held 
near  Sie  fountain.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Kentish  farmers  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheat* 
ears,  and  quails.  To  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt 
with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and  tight 
heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries 
sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honour 
Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from 
London,  and  opened  a  baiar  under  the  trees. 
In  one  booth  the  politician  might  find  his  coffee 
and  the  London  Gaxette ;  in  another  were  gam- 


t  Blame's  Britannia;  Gregson's  Antlqvitiesof  the  Coun- 

g  Palatine  an4  Duehy  of  Laneaster,  Part  U. ;  Petition  item 
verpool  in  the  Priry  ConneU  Book,  May  10,  1€8Cl    In 
leoo  the  boriais  at  LiTerpool  were  Ul,  tha  baptlamji  VSk 
In  1844  the  net  reoeipt  of  the  eoatoins  at  Uvaxpool  wm 
£4,805,026  Is.  8d. 
X  Atkyns's  Oloaeeftsnfaire. 
}  Magna  Britannia;  Qrase's  Antiquities. 
Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browm^  son  of  8h 
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I  plajins  ^•^  at IrMset;  and,  om  ii 
iag^  tiie  fiddlers  wen  in  sttenduicey  mud  there 
were  nMrria-dftBoee  en  the  elaatie  turf  of  the 
howling  green.  In  1685,  %  Mbeeription  had 
jmgt  beea  raised  asMog  those  who  freqaented 
Ike  wells  for  baiiding  a  dtnrdi,  vhioh  the  Toriea, 
wha  than  deauneered  eferywbere,  iasisfeed'oii 
iedieaiiag  to  Saiat  Gharies  tlM  llsrt^.* 

Bat  At  ^6  bead  of  the  EagUah  watering 
pfaeoB,  without  a  riTsA,  was  Bath.     The  Sf^rbgi 
of  that  &tij  had  been  raaowned  from  the  da^w 
«f  the  IloMans.     U  had  heen,  dnriag  maaj 
entviea,  thn  seat  «f  a  bishop     The  nek  re- 
paired tksther  from  every  pMrt  of  tlie  realm. 
be  king  aoaMrtiiaew  held  his  oonrt  there.     Ne- 
verthsieaa*  Bath  was  then  a  mass  «f  only  f oar  or 
ive  hnndx^  booses,  crowjded  within  an  old  wall 
k  the  vienu^  of  the  Atou.    Hetnres  of  what 
vere  nenwidornd  as  the  finest  of  those  booses 
ve  still  extant,  and  greatly  resesible  the  low- 
ist  ffsg  sKopo  and  pot^nses  of  BadcUffe  High- 
way.   Bven  then,  indeed,  cranreUersoompUined 
«f  the  Hurrowaees  and  .mfissmpne  of  the  streets. 
Hat  benotifnl  dt^  which  ohnnas  even  eyes 
(iuuliar  with  tbe  master-pieces  of  Bramante 
•ai  PaUa^M,  and  wbicb  1^  gewos  of  Anstey 
■adef  Snollott,  of  Atuices  Bmegr  snd  of  Jsne 
Asslen,  fans  Made  olasne  grovnd,  had  not  be- 
gia  to  exist.     Milsom  Street  itself  was  an  open 
iiH  lying  far  beyond  tbe  walls,  and  bedgo* 
nns  Tntomeeted  the  spaee  wbiofa  is  now  oovered 
by  ^  Oreeoesnt  and  the  Oirens.     As  to  the  eom- 
brts  end  hixmies  widdi  were  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  interior  of  the  houses  of  BaA  by  tbe  fash- 
ioatUe  viaitcnrs  who  resorted  thither  in  search 
tf  heslfli  or  nmiieement,  we  possess  iirforma- 
tin  «ere  eoosplete  and  ndnute<tiisa  ean  gene- 
riBf  be  obtaiBed  en  sneb  sulgeots.     A  writer 
who  pebtiahod  an  aoconnt  of  that  city  about 
six^  yesrs  after  the  Beyokition  has  aoenrately 
desoibed  the  changes  whieh  had  taken  place 
within  hw  own  reooUeotioiL     He  assores  ns  that 
is  baa  yoanger  days  the  gentlemen  who  Tisiied 
the  firings  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  tbe 
fKiels  whidk  he  fived  to  see  oooupied  by  foot- 
Bo:.    rhe  floors  of  tbe  dining-rooms  were  un- 
esrpeted,  and  were  eoUmred  brown  with  a  wash 
■ads  of  soot  and  smaH  beer,  in  order  to  hide 
the  dirt.     Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.     Not  a 
hcsrtb  or  chimney-pieee  was  of  marble*     A  slab 
tf  eesunon  fjreestone,  snd  fire  irons  which  had 
esstfrom  tiiree  to  fonr  shillingB,  wiere  thought 
snficicnt  for  any  fireplace.     The  best  apart- 
BMtttB  were  bniig  wiA  ooarse  woollen  stuff,  and 
were   furnished    with    rush-bottomed    chairs. 
Beaders  who  take  sa  interest  in  the  progress 
«f  dviBzatien  and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be 
grslcfnl  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has  re- 
sarded  diese  facts,  and  wi)l  perhaps  wish  that 
histisrians  of  far  higher  pretensions  had  some- 
tiaes  sparvd  a  few  pages  from  military  erohi- 
iions  aifd  ^fitical  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  no  know  how  the  parlours  and  bed-cbam- 
bcr»  St  onr  ancestors  lookod.f 
Il3  position  of  London,  velatiToly  to  the 


;  HMtol^  HMonr  of  K«at; 

Virtrid||B  Wells,  m  GosMdy,  1678;  Caaotoii'ii  Tanbridsfai- 
ii,II8B»  JfateUiM,*  poem  tm  Tanbridge  Welk,  IfiOS. 

f  See  Wood's  History  of  Batli,  17M;  Krelyn'^  Diary, 
J^  27,  IdM;  PepT*"*  l>fu7>  ^va^  18,1668;  at«keley*li 
HMsram  Cntiosum  i  ColUnson's  Somenwtshire.  I  have 
ttamlied  nverxl  old  mapsand  pVcturen  of  Bath,  partien- 
iariT  one  cvrfaMM  map  wlikh  u  surrotiiided  by  vievs  of 
lU  priBcipo  boildingt.    It  bean  tbe  dtte  o/ 1717. 


other  towns  of  tbe  empire,  was,  in  the  time  el 
(Attke  tbs  Ssoond,  fhr  higher  than  at  present; 
for  at  present  the  population  of  London  is  littlt 
BKore  than  six  times  the  population  of  Man<die^ 
ter  or  of  liTcrpool.  In  the  days  of  Charles  tbe 
Soeoad  tbe  population  of  London  was  mom 
than  seventeen  times  tbe  population  of  Bristol 
or  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  great 
kingdom  in  whieh  the  first  city  was  more  than 
seyenteen  times  as  large  as  the  second.  Them 
is  reason  to  belioTe  that,  in  1666,  London  had 
boon,  during  about  half  a  oentury,  the  moot 
populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants, 
1^  are  now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  then- 
sand,  were  then  probably  a  little  more  than  half 
a  million.}  London  bed  in  tbe  worid  only  one 
eoaunereial  rival,  now  long  outstrippod,  tbe 
■ughty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  English  wri- 
ters boasted  of  tbe  forest  of  maets  and  yard- 
anns  which  corered  the  river  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Tower,  and  of  tbe  incredible  sums  which 
were  collected  at  tbe  Oustom-house  in  Thames 
Street  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  tho 
trade  of  tbe  metropolis  tbsn  bore  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  at  preeent  to  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country ,  yet  to  our  generation  the  ho- 
nest vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear 
almost  ludicrous.  Tho  shipping  which  they 
thought  incredibly  great  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  eeventy  thousand  tons.  This  was,  in- 
doed,  then  more  than  a  third  of  tbe  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is 
nearly  equalled  by  the  tonnage  of  the  steam- 
vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  customs  of  London 
amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  our  timOi 
tbe  net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  plaoe, 
exceeds  ten  millions.} 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which 
were  published  toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Seccmd  will  see  that  only  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  capital  then  existed.  Tho 
town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  country.  No  long  avenues  of 
villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  ex- 
tended from  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and 
civilization  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  Middle* 
sex  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
In  the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which  now 
spreads  fl*om  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even 
been  projected.  On  the  west,  scarcely  one  of 
those  stately  piles  of  building  which  are  in- 
habited by  &e  noble  and  weal&y  was  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  Chelsea,  which  is*  now  peopled  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings,  was  a 
quiet  country  village  with  scarce  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  II  On  the  north,  cattle  fed,  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over 
the  site  of  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  ssii 
over  far  the  greater  part  of  the  spaco  now  co- 
vered by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.     Islington  was  almost  a  soli- 

1  Ae^ndittK  to  King,  530,000. 

{  Macpherson's  History  of  Oommeroe ;  ChalnwnPs  Brtf* 
mate ;  Chamberlayne's  State  of  Bnglaod,  1064.  Tho  teo- 
nage  of  the  steamen  belonginK  to  the  port  of  Londoo  mw^ 
at  the  end  of  1847,  about  60,000  toofl.  The  enstoou  of  tks 
port,  from  iai2  to  1845,  Ter/ nearly  averaged  £ll,000^008k 

I  LyaoBfl,  EnTirons  of  fiondon.  The  baptisms  at  Ch  ' 
between  1080  and  1690  wexe  only  ftw^^wo  a  year. 
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tude ;  an<l  poeU  lored  to  contrast  its  silence  and 
repose  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster 
London.'!^  On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  by  several  bridges,  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  and  solidity  to  the  no- 
blest works  of  the  Geesars.  In  1685,  a  single 
line  of  irregular  arches,  overhung  by  piles  of 
mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a 
ISMhion  worthy  of  the  naked  barbarians  of  Da- 
bomy,  with  scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Of  The  metropolis,  the  city,  properly  so  called, 
was  the  most  important  division.  At  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster ;  the  few  bricks 
that  were  used  were  ill  baked ;  the  booths  where 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into 
the  streets,  and  were  overhung*  by  the  upper 
stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this '  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  those  districts  which  were 
not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That  fire  had, 
in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  little  less  than 
a  square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine 
•hurches  and  of  thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but 
the  city  had  risen  again  with  a  celerity  which 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  neighbouring 
Muntries.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved ; 
and  those  lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age 
when  even  princesses  performed  their  journeys 
en  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow  to  allow 
wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  residence 
of  wealthy  persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and 
six  was  a  fashionable  luxury.  The  -style  of 
building  was,  however,  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  city  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than 
had  formerly  been  used.  On  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  parish  churches  had  arisen  a  multitude 
of  new  domes,  towerft,  and  spires,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In 
•very  place  save  one  the  traces  of  the  great 
devastation  had  been  completely  effaced;  but 
the  crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaffolds,  and  the 
masses  of  hewn  stone,  were  still  to  be  seen 
where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was 
slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral 
of  St.  PauLf 

The  whole  character  of  the  city  has,  since 
that  time,  undergone  a  complete  change.  At 
present  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
chief  shop-keepers  repair  thither  on  six  morn- 
ings of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country  seats  sur- 
rounded by  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens. 
This  revolution  in  private  habits  has  produced 
a  political  revolution  of  no  small  importance. 
The  city  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthi- 
est traders  with  Siat  attachment  which  every 
man  naturally  feels  for  his  home.  It  is  no 
longer  associated  in  their  minds  with  domestic 
affections  and  endearments.  The  fireside,  the 
nursery,  the  social  table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not 
there.  Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle 
Street  are  merely  places  where  men  toil  and 

•  Or  ^ley,  IMMourw  of  Solitodo. 

f  The  ftallefit  and  most  truntworthy  InfbmiAtton  about 
flM  state  of  tbtt  buildings  of  London  at  tbi«  time  Is  to  Iw 
^•riTtod  from  th«  maps  and  drawings  In  the  BrlUsh  Museum 
•nd  in  the  Pepvidan  Library  The  hadnesfi  of  the  brickn 
m  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  particularly  mentioned 
ta  tbf  Trayels  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo.    There  is  an  m- 


accumulate ;  they  go  elsewhere  to  ei^oy  aa4 
to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  CTening 
after  the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
alive  with  hurrying  feet  and  anxious  faces,  are 
as  silent  as  a  country  churchyard.  The  chiefs 
of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citi- 
zens. They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  mu- 
nicipal honours  and  duties.  Those  honours 
and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men  who,  though 
useAil  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong 
to  the  princely  commercial  houses  of  which  thn 
names  are  held  in  honour  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  city  was  the 
merchant's  residence.  Those  mansions  of  tho 
great  old  burghers  which  still  exist  have  been 
turned  into  counting-houses  and  warehouses; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  nol 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which 
were  then  inhabited  by  the  nobility.  They 
sometimes  stand  in  retired  and  gloomy  courts, 
and  are  accessible  only  by  inconvenient  pa»- 
sages;  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrances  are  deco- 
rated with  richly-carved  pillars  and  canopies. 
The  staircases  .and  landing-places  are  not 
wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are  some- 
times of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  fashion  of 
France.  The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banqueting>» 
room  wainscoted  with  cedar,  and  adorned  wiUi 
battles  of  gods  and  giants  in  fresco.  {  Sir 
Dudley  NorUi  expended  four  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  would  then  have  been  important 
to  a  duke,  on  the  rich  ftirniture  of  his  recep-> 
tion-rooms  in  Basinghall  Street}  In  such 
abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the 
great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitaVly. 
To  their  .dwelling-place  they  were  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection. 
There  they  had  passed  their  youth,  had  made 
their  friendships,  had  courted  their  wives,  had 
seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  re- 
mains of  their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  ex- 
pected that  their  own  remains  would  be  laid. 
That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  societies  congregated  within  a  nar- 
row space,  was,  in  such  circumstances,  strongly 
developed.  London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  what 
Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pe^ 
rides,  what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  Qf 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen  was  proud 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices, 
and  zealous  for  her  franchises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se* 
cond  the  pride  of  the  Londoners  was  smarting 
from  a  cruel  mortification.  The  old  charter 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  magistracy  had 
been  remodelled.  All  the  civic  functionaries 
were  Tories ;  and  the  Whigs,  though  in  num- 
bers and  in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every  local 
dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  external  splendour 
of  the  municipal  government  was  not  dimi- 
nished, nay,  was  rather  increased  by  this 
change ;  for,  under  the  administration  of  some 


count  of  the  works  at  St  PauVs  in  Ward's  London  Spy.  I 
am  almost  ashami'd  to  quote  such  nauseous  balderdash ;  tafol 
I  have  b<^n  forced  to  descend  even  lovi>r,  If  posaiblfl^  ta 
search  of  materials. 

t  Krclyn's  Diary.  Sept  20, 1872. 

I  Rogor  North's  LUbof  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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^iritAns  who  had  lately  boTHe  rule,  the  an- 
eient  fame  of  the  citj  for  good  aheer  had  de- 
efined;  but  under  the  new  maPstrates,  who 
belonged  to  a  more  festive  party,  and  at  whose 
boards  gnesta  of  rank  and  fashion  from  beyond 
Temple  Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and 
Che  halls  of  the  great  eompanies  were  enliTened 
by  many  sumptnons  banquets.  During  these 
repasts,  odes,  composed  by  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  corporation  in  praise  of  the  king,  the 
Aoke,  and  the  mayor,  were  sung  to  musio. 
The  drinking  was  deep,  the  shouting  loud.  An 
^  eboerrant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared  in  these 
rerela.  has  remarked  that  the  praetiee  of  hux- 
latng  after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this 
joyAos  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  eivic 
tttgrstrate    was    almost   regaL      The    gilded 
eo£ch,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  admired 
by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state. 
Oa  great  occasions  he  appeared  on  horseback, 
itt*nded  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in  mag- 
Bficeoce  only  to  that  which,  before  a  corona- 
tioD,  escorted  the  sovereign  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster.     The  lord  mayor  was  never  seen 
is  poblic  without  hia  rich  robe,  his  hood  of 
'  bUck  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  jewel,  and  a 
great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards  ;f 
aor  iid  the  world  find  any  thing  ludicrous  in 
the  pomp  which  constantly  surrounded  him; 
for  ,t  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
p^M£^  which,  as  wielding  the  strength  and  re- 
presenting the  digni^  of  the  city  of  London, 
be  vas  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state.     That 
dtf,  being  then  not  only  without  equal  in  the 
omintry,  but  without  second,  had,  during  five- 
■ad-forty  years   exercised  almost  as  great  an 
iaftaeoce  on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris 
has,  in  our  own  time,  exercised  on  the  politics 
of  Fnoee.     In  intelligence  London  was  greatly 
in  adranee  of  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom.   A  government  supported  and  trusted  by 
LoadsB  could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary 
Bcaos  as  it  would  have  taken  months  to  collect 
fixMB  the  rest  of  the  islanJ      Nor  were  the  mi- 
litary resources  of  the  capital  to  be  despised. 
The  power  which  the  lord-lieutenants  exercised 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
iatmsted  to  a  commission  of  eminent  citixens. 
Voder  the    orders  of  this  commission  were 
twelve  regiments  of  foot  and  two  regiments  of 
horse.     An  army  of  drapers'  apprentices  and 
joameymen  tailors,  with  common  councilmen 
fcr  captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels,  might 
not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  stand  its  ground 
ifiainst  regular  troope;  but  there  were  then 
very  few  regular  troope  in  the  kingdom.     A 
town,  therefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at  an 
boar's  notice,  twenty  thousand  men,  abound- 
ing in  natural  courage,  provided  with  tolera- 
ble weapons,  and  not  altogether  nntinetured 
irith  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  n  va 
laable  ally  and  a  formidable  enemy      ti  nas 
Bot  forgotten  that  Hampden  and  Pym  had  t.een 
protected  from  lawless  tyranny  by  the  London 
train-bands ;  that,  in  the  grcMC  crisis  of  the 
«nil  war,  the  London  train-bands  had  marched 


*  North*8  BzaoMD.  TbJa  noit  amnsliig  writer  has  pr«- 
■n«d  a  mffdman  of  tbo  rabltma  raBtnrta  in  wlikb  the 
Ihtor  oftlM  Gttjr  ladalged: 


•Hie  worvhIpAil  f 
After  ai«  tetna 
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to  raise  the  siege  (f  Qloncester;  or  that,  fai 
the  movement  against  the  military  tyrants 
whioh  followed  the  downfall  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, the  London  train-bands  had  borne  a  signal 
part.  In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  First  would  never  have  been  vanquished, 
and  that,  without'the  help  of  the  oity,  Charles 
the  Second  could  aeareely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explaim 
why,  in  spite  of  that  attraction  which  had,  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  years,  gradually  drawn  the 
aristocracy  westward,  a  few  men  of  high  rank 
had  continued,  till  a  very  reoent'period,  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Guild- 
hall. Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while  en- 
gaged in  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  te 
the  government,  had  thought  that  Uiey  could 
nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  conveniently 
or  so  securely  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
city  magistrates  and  the  oity  militia.  Shaftee- 
bury  had  therefore  lived  In  Aldersgate  Street* 
at  a  house  which  may  still  easily  be  known  by 
pilasters  and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of 
Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his  mansion 
near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  to  be  pulled  down,  and,  while 
streets  and  alleys  which  are  still  named  after 
him  were  rising  on  that  aite,  chose  to  reside  in 
I>owgate.t 

These,  nowever,  were  rare  exceptions.  Al- 
most all  the  noble  families  of  England  had  long 
migrated  beyond  the  walls.  The  district  where 
most  of  their  town  houses  stood  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  regions  which  are  now  con- 
sidered as  fashionable,  A  few  great  men  still 
retained  their  hereditary  hotels  between  the 
Strand  and  the  river.  The  stately  dwellings  on 
the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mw 
Piasxa  of  Covent  Qarden,  Southampton  Squat-e^ 
which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now 
called  Soho  Square,  were  among  the  favourite 
spots.  Foreign  princes  were  carried  to  see 
Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
England.}  Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been 
built,  was  to  -  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride 
with  which  their  posterity  will  hardly  sympa- 
thize. Monmouth  Square  had  been  the  name 
while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
flourished;  and  on  the  southern  side  towered 
his  mansion.  The  frx>nt,  though  ungraceful, 
was  lofty  and  richly  adorned.  The  walls  of  the 
principal  apartments  were  finely  sculptured 
with  fr^it,  foliage,  and  armorial  bearings,  ahd 
were  hung  with  embroidered  satin.  ||  Ev^ry 
trace  of  this  magnificence  has  long  disappeared, 
and  no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in 
that  once  aristocratioaJ  quarter.  A  little  way 
north  from  Holborn,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
pastures  and  corn-fields,  rose  two  celebrated 
palacecf.  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One  of 
them,  then  called  Southampton  House,  and  sub- 
sequently Bedford  House,  was  removed  about 
fifty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  new  city, 
which  now  covers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seven- 


t  ChambOTlaTne'B  Btote  of  England,  1684;  AngUie  ]f» 
tropolifl,  1000 ;  Seymour's  London,  1734. 

f  North's  Exunen,  116;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.;  Shafhwlnuy. 
Travels  of  the  Or»nd<duke  Cosmo. 
Chamberlayne's  SUte  of  England,  1694;  PenBaari 
London;  Smith's LUb of NoUekena. 
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toenih  century  for  peoeheB  sad  snipes.  The 
•ther,  Motttogue  Houee,  celebrated  for  Us  fres- 
coes and  famitnre,  was,  a  few  mooihs  after 
the  death  of  Oharles  the  Seoond,  hnnved  to  the 
ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  more 
magnificent  Montague  House,  which,  having 
been  long  tiie  repository  of  such  Tarions  and 
precioufi  treasures  of  art,  sciente,  and  learning 
as  were  scarce  erer  beCsre  aesesiided  under  a 
single  roof,  has  just  giTen  plaoe  to  an  edifice 
more  magnificent  still.''^ 

Nearer  to  the  court,  on  a  space  oaUed  Saint 
James's  Fields,  had  Just  been  bailt  Saint  James's 
Square  and  Jermyn  Street.  Saint  James's 
Church  had  recently  been  epened  for  the  ac- 
eommodation  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  this  new 
quarter.f  Golden  Square,  which  wms  in  the 
next  generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  had  not  yet  been  begun.  Indeed, 
liie  only  dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  of 
Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated  «nd  al- 
most rural  maneionsj  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon, 
and  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been 
purchased  after  its  founder's  downfall  by  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon  Hotel  and 
Albemarle  Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  die  gay- 
est and*  most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street 
found  himself  in  a  solitude,  and  was  sometimes 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  shot  at  a  woodcock. | 
On  the  north,  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
souUi  were  the  garden  walls  of  a  few  great 
houses,  which  were  considered  as  quite  out  of 
town.  On  the  west  was  a  meadow  renowned  for 
a  spring  from  which,  long  afterward,  Conduit 
Street  was  named.  On  the  east  was  a  field  not 
to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by  any  Londoner 
of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  be- 
,  fore,  when  the  great  plague  was  raging,  a  pit 
Into  which  the  dead-carts  had  nightly  shot 
corpses  by  scores.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tiunted  with  infection, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  without  imminent 
risk  to  human  life.  No  foundations  were  laid 
there  till  two  generations  had  passed  without 
any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghastly 
spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings.  { 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore 
the  same  aspect  as  at  present.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  houses,  indeed,  have  since  that 
time  been  wholly,  or  in  great  pcErt,  rebuilt.  If 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  could 
be  placed  before  us,  such  as  they  then  were,  we 
should  be  disgusted  with  their  squalid  appear- 
ance, and  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmosphere. 


•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct  10, 168S;  Jan.  19,  K 


t  1  Jac  n.,  c  22;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec. 

i?    - 


7,1664. 


;  Old  General  Oglethorpo,  irho  Uved  to  178S,  used  to 
beast  that  he  had  shot  bere  in  Anne's  reign.— See  P«n> 
nant'8  London,  and  the  QenUeman's  Magazine  for  July, 
1TS5. 

{  The  pent-Held  wW  be  seen  in  the  maps  of  London  •■ 
late  a^  the  end  of  George  the  FIrsfs  reign. 

J  9ee  a  very  cariom  plan  of  Coyent  Garden,  made  ahont 
MiO,  and  engraved  far  Smith's  History  of  Westminster. 
See  also  Hogarth's  Morning,  painted  while  some  of  the 
honnee  in  Che  Pia«sa  were  atiU  oconpied  by  people  of 
itshlon. 

f  London  Spy;  Tom  Brown's  Comical  View  of  London 
and  Westminster;  Tuiaer's  Propodtloiia  tot  the  employ- 


In  CoTCnt  4larden  a  filthy  and  noisy  market  w«t 
held  close  to  ^e  dwellings  of  the  great  Fmit 
women  sereaiftd,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks 
and  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and  df 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  U 

The  centre  of  lincok's  Inn  Fields  was  an 
<^n  space  where  the  rabble  congregated  erery 
evening,  within  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan  Houaa 
and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks 
harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs 
at  oxen.  Rubbish  wss  shot  in  CTcry  part  of 
the  area.  Horses  were  exercised  there.  The 
beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as  in 
the  worst  goTemed  cities  of  the  Continent  A 
Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proYerb.  The 
whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liyeries  of 
CTcry  charitably  disposed  grandee  in  the  neighs 
bouriiood,  and«  as  soon  as  his  lordship's  coach 
and  six  appeared,  came  hopping  and  crawling 
in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These  disorders 
lasted,  in  spite  of  many  accidents  and  of  some 
legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Georgs 
the  Second,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  tha 
Bolls,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  pali- 
sades were  set  up,  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid 
out.f 

Samt  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for 
all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats 
and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  Ume  a 
cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another 
time  an  impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  buiU  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the  windows 
of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which  the 'first  magnates 
of  the  realm,  NorfoUcs,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and 
Pembrokes,  gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was 
not  until  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation,  and  till  much  liad  been  writ- 
ten about  them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
Parliament  for  permission  to  put  up  rails  and 
to  plant  trees.** 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  most  luxurious  portion  of  so- 
ciety, we  may  easily  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  population  suffered^  what  would 
no«r  be  considered  as  insupportable  grieTances. 
The  pavement  was  detestable;  all  foreigners 
cried  shame  upon  it.  The  drainage  was  so 
bad,  thai  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon 
became  torrents.  Several  facetious  poets  have 
oommemoraied  the  fury  with  which  these  black 
rivulets  roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a  vast  tribute  of 
animal  and  vegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  green-grocers.  This  flood  was 
profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coaches 
and  carts.  To  keep  as  far  from  the  carriage- 
road  as  possible  was  therefore  the  wish  of 
every  pedestrian.     The  mild  and  timid  gave 

ing  of  the  Poor,  1678;  Daily  Coorant  and  Daily  Joanal 
of  Jnne  7,  1738;  Case  of  Michael  v.  AUcstree,  in  1676, 
2  Lerin*,  p.  172.  Michael  had  l)een  mn  orer  by  two 
horses  which  AllesUw  was  brvakiag  in  Unooln'a  Ina 
Fielda.  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the  del»adant 
**  porta  deux  chitals  ungoremalde  en  un  coach,  et  1mpro> 
Tide,  incaute,  et  absque  deblta  consideratione  ineptitotttnk 
iDol  la  enx  drive  par  euz  laire  tractable  «t  apt  pur  «b 
coach,  quels  chiyals,  pnr  ceo  que,  per  leur  ferodte^  me 
poient  estre  rule,  cu  -^e  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie.'* 

•»  Btat.  12  Geo.  T^  o.  25 ;  CDBmons*  Journals.  Feb.  2^ 
March  2, 172 J;  London  Gardener,  1712;  ETening  Pos^ 
March  28, 1731.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  ntimbpf 
of  the  Brening  Post;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the  fitiih  cf 
Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  In  his  History  of  Londonti 
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Aewalt;  Chelwlda&d&lUetieloakit.  Iftwo 
i<8ister«rs  met,  they  eecked  tMr  k«to  in  eech 
•thcr's  fsees,  ead  poshed  eaoh  other  eteat  till 
libe  veftk«r  wee  shoyed  io««rd  the  kennel.  If 
he  was  a  mere  huUy,  he  SBeaked  oiF,  mnttering 
that  he  akonid  tnd  a  time;  if  he  wes  pugna- 
flioos,  the  enoovBter  prebablj  ended  ia  a  dael 
behind  M«Dtag«e  Home.* 

The  hewiwe  were  noi  anmbened.  There 
weald,  indeed,  have  been  little  adTeatage  in 
■■■bering  them ;  for  of  the  eoaehmen,  ohair- 
■NB,  porters,  ead  errand-bojs  of  London,  a 
f«r^  small  pnvportion  could  read.  It  wae  ne- 
Mflnry  to  ase  marks  whieh  the  meet  ignorant 
eeold  mtderetand.  The  ehope  were  therefore 
fistingniflifted  by  painted  eigna,  which  gave  a 
gfty  and  greteeqne  aapeet  to  the  streets.*  The 
valk  from  Charing  Groee  to  Whiteehapel  lay 
tkroagh  an  en^eae  siiceession  of  Seracen's 
Heeds,  Royal  Oaks,  Bhw  Bears,  and  Golden 
Iambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  ^e  dtreetioa  of  dke  oommon 
peeple. 

When  the  erening  closed  in,  the  diflBiculty 
md  danger  of  waUchig  aboiit  London  became 
•tcioiis  hedeedl  The  garret  wiadowi  were 
•peeed,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little 
ngard  to  tfaoee  who  were  passing  below.  Falls, 
bnises,  amd  broken  bones  were  of  constant 
eecurreaee ;  fbr,  tall  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
•f  Qiailes  the  Beeond,  most  of  the  streets  were 
leftia  profoand  darknees.  Thieres  and  rob- 
ben  plied  their  trade  with  impunity ;  yet  they 
vere  hardly  ae  terrible  to  peaceable  eitiaens  as 
iBOther  daea  of  ruffians.  It  was  a  faronrite 
MBSwient  of  dissolute  young  gentlemen  to 
vnggsr  by  ni^^t  about  the  town,  breaking 
maiows,  wpaetdng  sedans,  beating  quiet  bmu, 
ad  efving  nade  caresses  to  pretty  women. 
Btftral  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had,  since 
the  Bcstaration,  domineered  orer  the  streets. 
She  Mas  and  Tityre  Tus  had  giren  place  to 
tke  flestore,  and  the  Hooters  ha4  been  recently 
neeeeded  by  the  Beourers.  At  a  later  period 
ar»se  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcnbite,  and  the  yet 
■ere  dreaded  namie  of  Mohawk,  f  The  ma- 
cUncry  for  keeping  the  peace  was  utterly  con- 
tsaptiUble*  There  was  an  act  of  the  Common 
CouacH  which  provided  that  more  than  a  thou- 
mad  watdMMn  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  in  the  city  firom  sunset  to  sunrise,  and 
that  every  inhabitant  should  take  his  turn  of 
tey;  bat  the  act  was  negligeotly  executed. 
Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their 
hemes,  and  those  few  genorally  fowid  it  more 
agreeable  to  tipple  ia  ale-houses  than  to  pace 
te8treetB.t 

It  c«ght  te  be  notieed  that  ia  the  last  year 
«f  the  reign  ef  Charles  the  Second  began  a 
great  change  ia  the  police  of  London ;  a  change 
which  hae  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the  hap- 
ptneea  of  ^e  great  body  of  the  people  as  roTO* 
latioiiB  of  much  greater  fame.  An  ingenious 
pnjector,  naiasd  Edward  Homing,  obtained 
letters  patent,  eouveyiag  to  him,  for  a  term  off 


*  Lettreanirles  Aiiglai",  written  in  the  reign  of  WlUiam 
th»  TUri;  BwWa  City  Shower;  Oay*«  Trivia.  Johnson 
end  to  nJato  a  cwrisu*  oowwregwitkm  irbkh  he  had  with 
kh  mother  aboet  jdviag  and  taking  th«  wall. 

t  OiAbmm'B  Imitafton  of  tho  3d  Satire  of  JaTenal,  1682: 
ft»lveQ*0  Seoaren,  1000.  Many  other  anthoriljes  will 
icaWy  owsr  to  all  who  are  acquainted  wHh  the  popnlar 
lhn£un  ofttiat  aal  the  auoceedteg  geaetatioB.  It  may 
h»m«peoti4  that  mspmb  of  th«  Tityn  'Ins,  Uhe  gooMlara- 
tm%  hpikt  KOtaa'i  viadovsahoitlraan  theBMlonllea. 


years,  Uie  ezchisiTe  right  of  lighting  up  Lon- 
don. He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  considera- 
tion, to  place  a  light  before  erery  tenth  door, 
on  moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady 
Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  eloclL 
Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year 
round,  from  dnsk  to  dawn,  blazing  with  a 
splendour  oonf)>ared  with  which  the  illumina- 
tions for  La  Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  hare 
looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to  think  of  Ho- 
ming's lanterns,  which  glimmered  feebly  be- 
fbre  one  house  in  ten  during  a  small  part  of 
one  night  in  three.  Bnt  such  was  not  the  feel- 
ing of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme  was 
enthusiastieally  applauded  and  furiously  at- 
tacked. The  friends  of  improrement  extolled 
him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  benefactors  of 
his  city.  What,  they  asked,  were  the  boasted 
inrentloaa  of  Archimedes  when  compared  with 
the  aohierement  of  the  man  who  had  turned 
^e  nocturnal  shades  into  noonday  ?  In  spite 
of  these  eloquent  eulogies,  the  cause  of  dark- 
ness was  not  left  undefended.  There  were 
fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the  introduction 
ot  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenu- 
ously as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  Taceittation  and  rail-roads,  as 
etrenuonsly  as  the  fools  of  an  age  anterior  to 
the  dawn  of  history  doubtless  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Many  years  after  the  date  of  Ho- 
ming's patent  there  were  extensiye  districts  in 
which  no  lamp  was  seen.} 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times, 
must  hsTO  been  th^  state  of  the  quarters  peo- 
pled by  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among  those 
quarters  one  had  attained  a  scandalous  pre- 
eminence. On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  Uiirteenth 
century,  a  house  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distin- 
guished by  their  white  hoods.  The  precinot 
of  this  house  had,  before  the  Reformation, 
been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  re- 
tained the  priyilege  of  protecting  debtors  from 
arrest.  InsoWents  consequently  were  to  be 
found  in  erery  dwelling,  from  cellar  to  garret 
Of  these  a  Urge  proportion  were  knayes  and 
libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum 
by  women  more  abandoned  than  tbemselres. 
Tlie  civil  power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a 
district  swarming  with  such  inhabitants,  and 
thus  Whitefriar's  became  ^e  favourite  resort 
of  all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
restraints  of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities 
legally  belonging  to  the  place  extended  only  to 
eases  of  debt,  cheats,  fhlse  witnesses,  forgers, 
and  highwaymen  found  refrige  there ;  for,  amid 
a  rabble  so  desperate,  no  peace-officer's  life 
was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  **  Rescue,"  bul- 
lies with  swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant 
hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth 
by  hundreds,  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate 
if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street,  hustled, 
stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even  the  war- 
rant of  the  €%ief  Justice  of  England  could  not 

I  am  confident  that  he  was  tAiinkfng  of  those  pests  of  X<oa* 

don  when  he  dictated  the  noble  Unes, 

"  And  In  laxurlons  dIUen,  when  the  noise 
Of  rtot  aaeeiids  abow  their  MUe»t  towns, 
And  Injury  and  outrage,  and  when  nlgbt 
Bnrkeni  the  streets,  tlien  wander  forth  the  sons 
or  Belts],  flown  with  taselenee  and  wfne.** 

1  gegrmooT'ii  London. 

I  Asfflhs  MatvopoHs,  ISQO.  8e«t  17,  «atltl«a,  *  Of  tift 
Seymoor's  London. 
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be  executed  wUhottt  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers.  Such  relics  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  darkest  ages  were  to  be  found  within  a 
short  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where 
Tillotson  was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house 
where  Drydeu  was  passing  judgment  on  poems 
and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the  Royal  So- 
ciety was  examining  the  astronomical  system 
of  Isaac  Newton.* 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  up  the 
capital  of  England  had  its  own  centre  of  at- 
traction. In  the  metrppolis  of  commerce,  the 
point  of  convergence  was  the  Exchange;  in 
the  metropolis  of  fashion,  the  Palace.  But  the 
Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence  so  long  as 
the  Exchange.  The  Revolution  completely  al- 
tered the  relations  between  the  court  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  by  degrees 
.  discovered  that  the  king,  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, had  very  little  to  give ;  that  coronets 
and  garters,  bishoprics  and  embassies,  lord- 
ships of  the  Treasury  and  tellerships  of  the 
Exchequer,  nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud 
and  bed-chamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not  by 
the  king,  but  by  his  advisers.  Every  ambi- 
tious and  covetous  man  perceived  that  he  would 
consult  his  own  interest  far  better  by  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  Cornish  borough,  and  by  ren- 
dering good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the  compa- 
nion or  even  the  minion  of  his  prince.  It  was 
therefore  in  flie  ante-chambers,  not  of  George 
the  First  and  of  George  the  Second,  but  of 
Walpole  and  of  Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd 
of  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  same  revolution  which  made 
it  impossible  that  our  kings  should  use  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  state  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  their  personal  predilections,  gave  us 
several  kings  unfitted  by  their  education  and 
habits  to  be  gracious  and  affable  hosts.  They 
had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  Continent. 
They  never  felt  themselves  at  home  in  our 
island.  If  they  spoke  our  language,  they  spoke 
it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our  national 
character  they  never  fully  understood.  Our 
national  manners  they  hardly  attempted  to 
acquire.  The  most  important  part  of  their 
duty  they  performed  better  than  any  ruler 
who  had  preceded  them,  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law ;  but  they  could  not 
be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  realm,  the  heads 
of  polite  society.  If  ever  they  unbent,  it  was 
in  a  very  small  circle,  where  hardly  an  Eng- 
lish face  was  to  be  seen ;  and  they  were  never 
80  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  sum- 
mer to  their  native  land.  They  had,  indeed, 
their  days  of  reception  for  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  the  reception  was  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a  ceremony 
as  a  funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  there,  was 
the  focus  of  political  intrigue  and  of  fashiona- 
ble gayety.  Half  the  jobbing  and  half  the 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  his 
roof.  Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  good  offices 
of  the  mistress,' might  hope  to  rise  in  the  world 


without  rendering  any  service  to  che  govera- 
ment,  without  being  even  known  by  sight  ti 
any  minister  of  state.  This  courtier  got  a  fri> 
gate,  and  that  a  company ;  a  third,  the  pardoa 
of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of  crown 
land  on  easy  terms.  K  the  king  notified  hii 
pleasure  that  a  briefless  lawyer  should  0% 
made  a  judge,  or  that  a  libertine  baronet 
should  be  made  a  peer,  the  gravest  counsellors, 
after  a  little  murmuring,  submitted. f  Interest, 
therefore,  drew  a  constant  press  of  suitors  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  those  gates  alwayi 
stood  wide.  The  king  kept  open  house  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  society  of 
London,  the  extreme  Whigs  only  excepted. 
Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  to  the  royal  presence.  Tha 
levee  was  exactly  what  the  word  imports. 
Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  tc 
stand  round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him 
while  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied, 
and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk 
through  the  park.  All  persons  who  had  been 
properly  introduced  might,  without  any  special 
invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he 
told  remarkably  well,  about  his  flight  from 
Worcester,  and  about  the  misery  which  he  had 
endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of 
Scotland.  Bystanders  whom  his  majesty  re- 
cognised often  came  in  for  a  courteous  word. 
This  proved  a  far  more  successful  kingcraft 
than  any  that  his  father  or  grandfather  had 
practised.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  most  aus- 
tere Republican  of  the  sdiool  of  Marvel  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  good-humour 
and  affability ;  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier, 
in  whose  heart  the  remembrance  of  unrequited 
sacrifices  and  services  had  been  festering  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  compensated 
in  one  moment  for  wounds  and  seqnestrationj 
by  his  sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  "  God  blea 
you,  my  old  friend !" 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  BUpl« 
of  news.  Whenever  there  was  a  rumor  that 
any  thing  important  had  happened  or  was 
about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither  to 
obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain  head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  dub-room  at  an  anxious  time.  They 
were  full  of  people  inquiring  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express  from 
France  had  brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky 
had  beaten  the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of 
Genoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were  mat- 
ters about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk  aloud;  but 
there  were  subjects  concerning  which  informa- 
tion was  asked  and  given  in  whispers.  Had 
Halifax  got  the  better  of  Rochester?  Was 
there  to  be  a  Parliament  ?  Was  the  Duke  of 
Tork  really  going  to  Scotland?  Had  Mon- 
mouth really  been  sent  for  to  the  Hague  7  Men 
tried  to  read  the  countenance  of  every  minister 
as  he  went  through  the  throng  to  and  from  the 
royal  closet  All  sorts  of  auguries  were  drawn 
from  the  tone  in  which  his  majesty  spoke  to  the 
Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which 
his  majesty  honoured  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy 


>  Stowe'R  Surrey  of  London ;  81uulweir>  Squire  of  Al- 
ias Wudi  London  8py{  Stat  8  A  9  Gui.  Ill,  cap.  27. 


t  See  Sir  Roger  North's  aooount  of  the  way  In  whkk 
Wrii^  was  mede  a  Judge,  and  Clarendon's  aoooont  of  tha 
way  in  which  Sir  George  SavUe  was  made  a  peer. 
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8«ft! ;  and  in  a  few  tioun,  the  hopee  and  fears 
inspired  bj  saeh  sUght  iodications  had  spread 
to  an  the  eoffee-honaee  firom  Saint  James's  to 
Ae  Tower  * 

The  eoffee-hoQJM  anst  not  be  dismissed  with 
m  eoTBory  mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that 
time,  have  been  not  improperly  called  a  most 
important  poUtieal  institution.  No  Parliament 
had  ant  for  years.  The  municipal  council  of 
the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
eltuens.  Publia  meetings,  harangues,  rcsolu- 
tiosB,  and  the  rest  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
agitatiun  had  not  yet  come  into  fasUon.  No- 
thing resembling  the  modern  newspaper  ex- 
isted. In  su'^h  circnmstaoces,  the  coffee-houses 
were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public 
eoinion  of  the  metropolis  Tented  itself.       "^ 

Tbe  first  of  these  establishments  had'  been 
Mt  up,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a 
Turkey  merch^t,  who  had  acquired  among  the 
Moliammedans  a  taste  for  their  fayourite  beve- 
rage.   The  conyenience  of  being  able  to  make 
appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  of 
being  able  to  pass  evenings  socially  at  a  very 
null  charge,  was  so  great  that  the  fashion 
■pRad  fast.     Every  man  of  the  upper  or  mid- 
dBe  elaae  went  daily  to  his  coffee-house  to  learn 
tiie  news  and  to  discuss  it.     Every  coffee-house 
W  one  dr  more  orators  to  whose  eloquence  the 
crowd  listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon 
became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  own  time 
Ittve  been  called,  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
The  court  had  long  seen  with  uneasiness  the 
grovth  of  this  new  power  in  the  state.     An  at- 
tempt had  been  made,  during  Danby*s  admi- 
BStration,  to  close  the  coffee-houses ;  but  men 
of  tn  parties  missed  their  usual  places  of  re- 
sort so  much  that  there  was  a  universal  outcry. 
Tk«  government  did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to 
.  ifee&ig  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regu- 
latioQ  df  which  the  legality  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned.  Since  that  time  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
tad  daring  those  years  the  number  and  influ- 
am  oi  the  coffee-houses  had  been  constantly 
i&ffeasing.     Foreigners  remarked  that  the  cof- 
f(K-hoo9e   was   that  which    especially   distin- 
foished  London  from  all  other  cities ;  that  the 
Mffee-house  was  the  Londoner's  home,  and  that 
ftoeewho  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly 
asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the 
Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.   Nobody  was  excluded 
from  these  places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at 
die  bar ;   yet  every  rank  and  profession,  and 
every  shii'ie  of  religioui}  and  political  opinion, 
had  its  own  head-quarters.    There  were  houses 
sear  St  James's  Park  where  fops  congregated, 
thor  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  black 
or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which 
are  now  worn  by  the  chancellor  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  wig 
came  from  Paris ;  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
ine  gentleman's   ornaments,  his  embroidered 


*  T1ii>  wonrew  from  which  I  h*Te  drawn  my  Information 
abont  the  state  of  the  court  are  too  namoroiu  to  raoapiia- 
lata.  Amoote  them  ar^  the  Dfvpatcbrfl  of  Barillon,  Gttens 
Eoaqnilla  and  Adda,  th«  Travels  of  the  Orand-dnke  Oos- 
aoL  the  1>iftri««>  ''  Pepyf^  Kvelyn,  and  Toonge,  and  th« 
Eraoirf  ofOrainnont  and  Reresby. 

t  The  ehi«*f  pcrnliarity  of  this  dialect  waa,  that,  in  a 
*Vfie  rlaw  of  vprds,  tb«  i>  wa9  pronouncnd  lllce  A.  Thus 
tuirk.  WMit  pronottnoed  stark. — See  Vanbruffh*t  Relapte, 
Lnrd  Snmierland  was  a  iP'eat  ma^r  of  this  ooart 
taiM.  M  Ropcer  North  calh  it,  and  Titaa  Oates  afTiscted  it  In 
thm  bo|M  of  |«MiT^  fat  a  fine  gent-leman.— ExamenyZIt  2M. 


•oat,  his  fHnged  cloves,  an  i  tie  tassel  which 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conversation  was 
in  that  dialect  which,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,  continued, 
in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  theatres,  f  The  atmosphere  was  like 
that  of  a  perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  richly-scented  snuff 
was  held  in  abomination.  If  any  clown,  igno- 
rant of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a 
pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the 
short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere  else ;  nor, 
indeed,  would  he  have  liad  far  to  go ;  for,  in 
general,  the  coffee-rooms  reeked  with  tobacco 
like  a  guard-room;  and  strangers  sometimes 
expressed  their  surprise  that  so  many  people 
should  leave  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was 
the  smoking  more  constant  than  at  Will's.  That 
celebrated  house,  situated  between  Covent  Oar" 
den  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  let- 
ters. There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice, 
and*  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was 
a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the  moderns,  a  fac- 
tion for  Boileau  and  the  ancients.  One  group 
debated  whether  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envious 
poetaster  demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved 
ought  to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Un- 
der no  Voof  was  a  greater  variety  of  figures  to 
be  seen:  earls  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen 
in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheepish 
lads  from  the  universities,  translators  and  in- 
dex-makers in  ragged  coats  of  frieze.  ■  Th« 
great  press  was  to  get  near  the  chair  where 
John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was 
always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire;  in 
summer  it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to 
him,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Racine's  last 
tragedy  or  of  Bossu's  treatise  on  epic  poetry, 
was  thought  a  privilege.  A  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box  was  an  honour  sufficient  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  Thore  were  cof- 
fee-houses where  the  first  modicul  men  might 
be  conpultod.  Doctor  John  Radcliffe,  Avho,  in 
the  year  1685,  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  came  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Ex- 
change was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street, 
then  a  fashionable  part  of  the  capital,  to  Gar- 
raway's,  and  was  to  be  found  surrounilcd  by 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  at  a  particular  ta- 
ble. There  were  Puritan  coffee-houses,  where 
no  oath  was  heard,  and  where  lank- haired  men 
dibcussed  election  and  reprubution  through 
their  noses;  Jew  coffee-houses,  where  dark- 
eyed  money-changers  from  Venice  and  from 
Amsterdam  greeted  each  other;  and  Popish 
coiTee-houses,  where,  as  good  Protestants  be- 
lieved, Jesuits  planned,  over  their  cups,  an- 
other great  fire,  and  cast  silver  bullets  to  shoot 
the  king-t 
These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  phart 

Jliettres  soi  les  Anglofs;  Tom  Brown's  Towr:  WarJ> 
London  Spy:  The  Character  of  a  Ooffee-bou»c,  l(i73 ;  Kulea 
and  Orders  of  the  Goffne  House,  1B74;  Coff'M*-hnu«»!"  vindV 
cated.  1675;  A  Satyr  against  Coffee;  North's  Kxjiinon,  V.\%\ 
Lif«  of  Guildford,  162;  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North.  149:  U% 
Ot  Dr.  Radeliffe.  published  hy  Cnrll  in  1715.  The  livelier 
description  of  WilPii  ia  in  the  City  and  Countrv  Moumi. 
There  is  a  remarkable  pamage  about  the  inffuonre  of  tb« 
eoffee-hooM  orafora  in  HalBtead'j  Succinct  QeuealogiMb 
prlntMl  In  1685. 
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In  forniiog  the  character  of  the  Londoner  of 
that  age.  He  was,  indeed,  a  different  being 
fVoni  the  rustic  Englishman.  There  was  not 
then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  between 
the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were  in 
the  halit  of  diyiding  the  year  between  town  and 
oountry.  Few  esquires  came  to  the  capital 
thrice  in  their  lives.  Kor  was  it  yet  the  prac- 
tice of  all  citizens  in  easy  circnnvstances  to 
breathe  the  fVesh  air  of  the  Helds  and  woods 
during  some  weeks  of  every  summer.  A  cock- 
ney, in  a  rural  village,  was  stared  at  as  much 
as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hottentots. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire or  Shropshire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  was  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
resident  population  as  a  furk  or  a  Lascar. 
His  dress,  his  gait,  his  accent,  the  manner  in 
which  he  stared  at  the  shops,  stumbled  into  the 
gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and  stood  un- 
der the  water-spouts,  marked  him  out  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers 
and  banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into. the 
kenneL  Hackn^-coachmen  splashed  him  from 
head  to  foot.  Thieves  explored  with  perfect 
security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman's 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  lord  mayor's  show.  Money-droppers, 
sore  from  the  cart's  tail,  introduced  themselves 
to  him,  and  appeared  to  him  the  most  .honest, 
friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Painted  women,  the  refrise  of  Lewkner  Lane 
and  Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him 
for  countesses  and  maids  of  honour.  If  he 
asked  his  way  to  St.  James's,  his  informants 
sent  him  to  Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop, 
he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser 
of  every  thing  that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of 
second-hand  embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he  rambled  into 
any  fashionable  coffee-house,  he  became  a  mark 
for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  templars.  Enraged  and  mortified, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in 
the  homage  of  his  tenants  and  the  conversation 
of  his  boon'  companions,  found  consolation  for 
the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he  had 
undergone.  There  he  once  more  felt  himself  a 
great  man ;  and  he  saw  nothing  above  him  ex- 
cept when  at  the  assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  near  the  judge,  or  when  at  the  muster 
of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  lord  lieutenant. 

The  chief  caus4  which  made  the  frision  of  the 
different  elements  of  society  so  imperfect  was 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  our  ancestors  found 
in  passing  from  place  to  place.  Of  all  inven- 
tions, the  alphabet  and  the  printing-press  alone 
excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  dis- 
tance have  done  most  for  the  civilisation  of  our 
species.  Every  improvement  of  the  means  of 
locomotion  benefits  mankind  morally  and  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only 
facilitates  the  interchange  of  th«  various  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove 
national  and  provincial  antipathies,  and  to  bind 
together  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human 
family.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in- 
habitants of  London  were,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  ftirther  from  Reading  than 
they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and  ftirther 
from  Edinburgh  than  they  now  are  from 
Vienna. 

The  snljedts  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not, 


it  is  tme,  quite  unacqwdiiied  with  that  primer* 
pie  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  produced  ao 
unprecedented  revolution  in  hmnan  affairs; 
which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance  in  ibe 
face  of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalionB,  attended 
by  all  their  baggage  and  artilleiy,  to  trarerM 
kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the  lleeteat 
race-horse.  The  Marquees  of  Worcester  had 
recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of  moia- 
tnre  rarefied  by  heat.  Ailer  many  experinBents. 
he  had  succeeded  in  eonstractlBg  a  rude  steam- 
engine,  which  he  called  a  fire  water-work,  and 
which  herjMTonotinced  to  be  an  admirable  anc 
most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.*  Bttt 
the  marquess  was  suspected  to  be  a  madmmn, 
and  known  to  be  a  papist  His  inventioDS, 
therefore,  found  no  favourable  reception.  Hie 
fire  water-work  might,  perhaps,  frimish  matter 
for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical 
purpose.  There  were  no  railways,  except  a 
few  made  of  timber,  from  die  month  of  the 
Northumbrian  coal  pits  to  the  banks  of  tli« 
Tyne.f  There  was  very  little  internal  eommu^ 
nication  by  water.  A  few  attempts  had  be«B 
made  to  deepen  and  embank  the  natural 
streams,  but  with  slender  snooess.  Hardly  a 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected 
The  English  of  tiiat  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  mingled  admiration  and  despan 
of  the  immense  trench  by  which  Lome  the 
Fourteenth  had  made  a  junction  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  little 
thought  that  their  country  would,  in  the  couree 
of  a  few  generations,  be  intersected,  at  the  coe^ 
of  private  adrenturers,  by  artificial  rivers  mak- 
ing up  more  than  four  times  the  length  of  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travellere 
and  goods  generally  passed  ft^m  place  to  phtce; 
and  those  highways  appear  to  have  been  far 
worse  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
degree  of  wealth  and  civilisation  which  the  na- 
tion had  even  then  attained.  On  the  best  linea 
of  communication  the  mts  were  deep,  the  de- 
scents precipitous,  and  the  way  often  such  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  duek, 
from  the  unenclosed  heath  and  fen  which  lay  on 
both  sides.  Ralpo  Thoresby,  the  antiquary, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  the  great 
North  road,  between  Bamby  Moor  and  Tnx- 
ford,  and  actually  lost  it  between  Doneaster 
and  Tork.}  Pepys  and  his  wife,  trayelling  in 
their  own  coach,  lost  their  way  between  New*- 
bury  and  Reading.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
tour  they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  and 
were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  plain.}  It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  available  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  only  a  narrow  track 
of  firm  ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.  H  At 
such  times  obstructions  and  quarrels  were  fre- 

3uent,  and  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  up 
uring  a  long  time  by  carriers,  neither  of  whom 
would  break  the  way.  It  happened,  almost 
every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team 
of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  nei^ 
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tearing  farm  to  tag  tfaem  <mt  of  Ao  flloagh. 
Bat  in  bad  ^easoiw  tho  tniTeller  Iiad  to  encoim- 
ter  ineonreBiefcoe*  still  more  serious.  Thoresby, 
wlio  iras  in  tlio  fasbit  of  trarellmg  between 
Leeds  find   the  eapital,  has  roeorded,  in  bts 
IKmry,  sooh  a  series  of  perils  and  disasters  a0 
migbt  suffice  for  a  jonmej  to  the  Frosen  Ocean 
or  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.     On  one  occasion 
he  learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between 
Ware  and  Iiondon ;  tiiat  paesengen  bad  to  swim 
ftr  their  fires ;  a«#  that  a  higher  had  perished 
hi  the  attempt  to  cress.     In  consequence  of 
ttflse  tidings,  he  tamed  ont  of  the  hlgH  road, 
sad  wae  eondiicted  across  some  meado^,  where 
H  was  necessarj  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle- 
ikzrts  in  water.*     In  the  course  of  another 
JiBoneT  he  narrowly  escaped  being  swept  awaj 
hf  an  intmdfttion  of  the  Trent.     He  was  after- 
wd  detained  at  Stamford  four  days  on  scconnt 
tf  ^e  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  Tentxired  to 
raoeeed  only  beeanse  frarteen  members  of  tile 
■flme  of  Commons,  who  were  going  np  in  a 
My  to-Parliament,  wHh  guides  and  numerous 
,  took  him  into  tlieir  company,  f    On 
I  of  Derbyshire  traTellers  were  in  con- 
'  for  their  necks,  and  were  ft*equently 
eBBfeDed  to  ali^t  and  lead  their  beasts.  %   The 
great  route  through  W^les  to  Holyhead  was  in 
nch  a  state  tiiat,  in  1685,  a  riceroy,  on  his 
nsd  to  Ireland,  wfe  fhe  hours  in  traTelling 
feirteen  miles,  flrom  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway. 
Bttween  Cooway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced 
tovtlk  great  part  of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was 
cirried  in  a  litter.     His  coach  wae,  with  great 
fificulty,  and  by  the  h^  of  many  hands, 
kotght  after  him  entire.      In  general,  ear- 
riiges  were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and 
tene.  en  the  shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  pea- 
nuts, to  tiie  Menai  Straits.}    la  some  parts  of 
Kent  aad  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest  horses 
ooald,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which, 
St  every  step,  they  sank  deep.     The  markets 
were  oAen  inaccessible  during  sereral  months. 
It  tfiplid  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  some- 
tfaae*  suffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while  in 
sBother  place,  distant  only  a  few  miles,  the 
flopply  Ml  far   short  of  the  demand.     The 
Thnled  carriages  were,  in  this  district,  gene- 
raDy  pulled  by  ozen.||     When  Prince  George 
if  l^nunark  Tisited  the  stately  mansion  of  Pet- 
vorth  in  wet  weatfiifer,  he  was  six  hours  in  going 
nse  miles ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  body 
of  sturdy  hinds  should  be  on  each  side  of  his 
floach,  in  order  to  prop  it.     Of  the  carriages 
eitich  cobTeyed  his  retxnne,  several  were  upset 
and  iignred.     A  letter  from  one  of  his  gentle- 
men in  waiting  has  been  preserred,  in  which 
Jie  unfortunate  courtier  complains  that,  during 
fborteen  hours,  he  nerer  once  alighted,  except 
rhen  his  coach  was  oyertumed  or  stuck  fast  in 
.he  mud.^ 

One  chief  cause  of  t&e  badness  of  the  roads 
Kcms  to  haTe  been  the  defectiye  state  of  the 
law.  Brery  parish  was-  bound  to  repair  the 
highways  wliich  passed  through  it.  The  pea^ 
raatry  were  forced  to  gire  their  gratuitous 
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labour  six  days  in  the  year.  If  thi?  wa.«  not 
sufficient,  hired  labour  was  employed,  and  the 
expense  was  met  by  a  parochial  rate.  That  a 
route  eoBBecting  two  great  towns,  which  hare 
a  large  and  tlulving  trade  with  each  other, 
should  be  mainlelned  at  the  eosi  ot  the  rural 
population  scattered  between  them,  is  obTieusly 
ui^vst;  and  this  injustice  waa  peculiarly  glat^ 
ing  in  the  ease  of  the  great  North  Road,  whioh 
traversed  Toiy  poor  mA  thinly-inhabited  dia-> 
tricts,  and  joined  very  rich  and  populous  dia* 
triets.  Indeedj  it  was  mot  in  the  power  of  the 
parishes  of  Huntiagdonshire  to  mend  a  highway 
worn  by  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
trafie  between  the  West  Riding  #  Torkshirt 
and  London.  Soon  aft($r  the  Restoration,  thia 
grioTanee  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament ; 
and  an  act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts^ 
was  passed,  imposing  a  small  toll  on  traTcUera 
and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keying  some 
parts  of  this^important  line  of  oommunicatioB 
in  good  repair.**  This  innovation,  howerer, 
excited  many  murmurs,  and  the  other  great 
avenues  to  the  capital  were  long  left  under  the 
old  system.  A  ohange  was  at  length  effeetedt 
but  not  without  great  difficulty ;  for  unji^st  and 
absurd  taxation  to  which  men  «re  accustomed 
is  often  borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  meat 
reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It  was  net 
till  many  toll-bars  had  been  violently  pulled 
down,  till  the  troops  had  in  many  districts  been 
forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  was 
introduced,  ff  By  slow  degrees  reason  tri- 
umphed over  prejudice,  and  our  island  is  now 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty  tiiou- 
sand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  generally  eon* 
veyed  from  place  to  place  by  stage  wagons,  fai 
the  straw  of  these  vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of 
passengers,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel  by 
coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who  were  prevested 
by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  luggage, 
from  going  on  foot.  The  expense  of  transmit 
ting  heavy  goods  in  this  way  was  enormous. 
From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was 
seven  pounds  a  ton;  ftt>m  London  to  Exetei^ 
twelve  pounds  a  ton. It  This  was  about  fifteen 
pence  a  ton  for  every  mile,  more  by  a  third 
than  was  afterward  charged  on  turnpike  roads, 
and  fifteen  times  what  is*  now  demanded  by 
railway  companies.  The  cost  of  conveyance 
amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useftd 
articles.  Coal,  in  particular,  was  never  seea 
except  in  the  districts  where  it  was  produced, 
or  in  the  districts  to  which  it  could  be  carried 
by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  tlw 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throu|^out  the 
country  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter, 
goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of  pack- 
horses.  These  strong  and  pati^it  beasts,  the 
breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers.     A  tra- 
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v^Iler  of  httmble  condition  often  found  it  con- 
venient to  perform  a  journey  mounted  on  a 
pack-saddle  between  two  baskets,  under  the 
care  of  these  hardy  guides.  The  expense  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance  was  small;  but  the 
caravan  moved  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  often  insupportable.  "^ 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own 
carriages,  with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton, 
the  facetious  poet,  attempted  to  go  from  Lon- 
uon  to  the  Peak  with  a  single  pair,  but  found 
at  St.  Alban's  that  the  journey  would  be  insup- 
portably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.f  A 
coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen,  except 
M  part  of  ^me  pageant.  The  frequent  men- 
tion, therefore,  of  such  equipages  in  old  books 
is  likely  to  mislead  us.  We  attribute  to  mag- 
nificence what  was  really  the  effect  of  a  very 
disagreeable  necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  travelled  with  six  horses, 
because  with  a  smaller  number  tli^e  was  great 
danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  Nor  were 
even  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  described  with 
great  humour  the  way  in  which  a  country  gen- 
tlemaor,  newly  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament, 
went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion,  all  the 
exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  plough,  could  not  save  the  fa- 
mily coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a  quaginire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  im- 
proved. During  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  Restoration,  a  diligence  ran  be- 
tween London  and  Oxford  in  two  days.  The 
passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  inno- 
vation was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that 
a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would 
perform  the  whole  journey  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  This  spirited  undertaking  was  solemnly 
considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  headd  of  the 
University,  and  appears  to  have  excited  the 
same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our 
own  time  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railway.  The 
vice-chancellor,  by  a  notice  which  was  affixed 
in  all  public  places,  prescribed  the  hour  and 
place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
carriage  began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient 
front  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had 
run  the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their 
inn  in  London.  {  The  emulation  of  the  sister 
university  was  moved,  and  sooil  a  diligence  was 
«et  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers 
Trom  Cambridge  to  the  capital.  At  the  close 
•f  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  fiying  car- 
riages ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the 
chief  towns;  but  no  stage-coach,  indeed  no 
stage  wagon,  appears  to  have  proceeded  farther 
north  than  York,  or  farther  west  than  Exeter. 
The  ordinary  day's  journey  of  a  flying  coach 
was  about  fifty  miles  in  Uie  summer,  but  in 
winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  littie  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester 
eoach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach 
generally  reached  London  in  four  days  during 
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the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  tni  ih« 
sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number, 
were  all  seated  in  the  carriage ;  for  acciJenta 
were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  most 
perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare 
was  about  twopence  a  mile  in  summer,  an4 
somewhat  more  in  winter.  { 

This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by  EngliBlv> 
men  of  the  present  day  would  be  regarded  as 
insufferably  slow,  seemed  to  our  ancestors  won- 
derfuUy,  and,  indited,  alarmingly  rap«d.  In  a 
work  published  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Ohadtf  the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are 
extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles 
ever  known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity  is  the 
subject  of  special  commendation,  and  h  tri* 
umphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish  pact 
of  the  continental  posts ;  but  with  boasts  like 
these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and 
invective.  The  interests  of  large  classes  had 
been  unfavourably  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  diligences;  and,  as  uaual, 
many  persons  were,  from  mere  stupidity  and 
obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamour  again^  the  in- 
novation, simply  because  it  was  an  innovatioiL 
It  was  vehemently*  argued  that  this  mod«'of 
conveyance  would  be  fatal  to  the  breed  of 
horses  and  to  the  noble^  art  of  horsemanship , 
that  the  Thames,  which 'had  long  been  an  im- 
portant nursery  of  seamen,  would  cease  to  be 
the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London  up  to  WincU 
sor  and  down  to  Gravesend ;  that  saddlers  and 
spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that 
numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be 
deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any  rent; 
that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter;  that  the  passengers 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying 
children;  that  the  coach  sometimes  reached 
the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  gel 
supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  breakfast  On  these 
grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended  thst  no 
public  carriage  should  be  permitted  to  have 
more  than  four  horses,  to  start  ofLeucr  thai:  * 
once  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than  thirty  miles  a 
day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation  were 
adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would 
return  to  the  old  modes  of  travelling.  Peti- 
tions embodying  such  opii^ns  as  these  were 
presented  to  the  king  in  council  from  several 
companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from  several 
provincial  towns,  and  from  the  ir.atio,»«  *.f  se- 
veral counties.  We  smile  at  thcpe  thir.gs.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  our  descendants,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  ofi'ered 
by  cupidity  and  pr^udice  to  the  improvements 
of  the  nineteenih  century,  may  smile  in  their 
turn.|| 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying 
coaches,  it  was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed 
health  and  vigour,  and  who  were  not  encun»> 
bered  by  much  baggage,  to  perform  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback.  If  the  traveller  wished  ts 
move  expeditiously,  he  rode  post.  Fiesh  Bod- 
dle-horses  and  guides  were  to  be  procured  at 


Slfi;  of  rtagft-ooacheB  and  waprona  at  the  end  of  the  book 
entitted  AngUn  Metropolin,  109a 

I  .John  Creflsers  Reaffons  for  sapprcfslng  Stage  CoaclMa 
1672.  These  reamna  were  affcenraxd  iu*>"rt(.<tl  i«i  «  trart, 
entitled  "The  Grand  Concern  of  Rnirlanri  PxpJain-^l,  ]l>73.'* 
Cr«8aet'a attack  on atag»«oadies  called  fixLL mmro  An«w«n 
irlBi'Mi  I  hate  consulted. 
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along  all  the  great  Unas 
«f  rottoL    TIm  «harg«  was  tkre^anoe  a  iiule  for 
«aek  kone,  and  fourpeDca  »  stage  f((Nr  the  guide. 
In  tkis  iBMuier,  when  the  waje  were  g(>o<l*  it 
waa  possible  to  travel,  for  a  considerable  time, 
•a  rapuflj  as  by  any  oonveyanee  known   in 
Itngtaiwi,  till  Tohicles  were  propelled  by  steam. 
There  were  ns  yet  no  peetrohAisos ;  nor  oould 
those  wlio  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily 
proenre  a  change  of  horses.     The  king,  how- 
eier,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  were  able 
to  oaamaad  relays.     Thus  Charles  oommonly 
TCBt  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  NevsiArket, 
a  <£fltaB€e  of  about  fifty-five  miles  through  a 
level  country,  and  this  was  thought  by  his  sub- 
jeets  a  piroef  of  great  aotivity.     Evelyn  per- 
teintd  the   same  journey  in  company  with 
Lflvd-treaaorer  Clifford.    The  coach  was  drawn 
hf  six  hecaes,  whieh  were  changed  at  Bishop 
Startford  and  again  at  Chesterford.     The  tra- 
nUen  reftehed  Newmarket  by  night*     Such  a 
■ode  of  o<MiTeyaaee  seems  to  have  been  con- 
rare  Iwnuy  confined  to  prinoee 


might  be  the  way  in  which  a  jour- 
performed,  the  travellers,  unless  they 
voennmeroos  and  weU  armed,  ran  consider- 
lUe  risk  of  being  stopped  and  plundered.  The 
nsonked  highwayman,  a  Marauder  known  to 
fv  fsneratton  only  from  books,  was  to  be 
loead  «i  every  main  road.  The  waste  tracts 
■kick  lay  on  the  great  routes  near  London 
vers  espeeially  haunted  by  plunderers  of  this 
diss.  Honnslow  Heath,  on  the  great  Western 
road,  and  Finehley  Common,  on  the  great 
Ssrdicra  read,  were  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  tbeae  spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars 
traaUed  when  they  approached  Epping  Forest, 
ev«a  ii  broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just 
been  paid  eff  at  Chatham  were  often  compelled 
to  dcfiTsr  their  pcrees  on  C^adshill,  celebrated 
near  a  kaadred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of 
pselB  as  the  soene  of  the  depredations  of  Poins 
and  JWstaff.  The  public  authorities  seem  to 
havelMcn  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  these 
saterpriflng  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  waa 
amuraneed  in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons 
uka  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  hijrh- 
wigmenr  but  against  whom  there  was  not  suffi- 
cieat  evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate 
ia  riding  dresses ;  their  horses  would  also  be 
shown;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  rob- 
I  kedwere  invited  to  inspect  this  singular  ex- 

kibition.  On  anotiier  occasion  n  pnnlon  was 
\  pohliery  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would  give 
up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value, 
which  he  had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Har- 
wich maiL  A  short  time  after  appeared  an- 
stiier  proelamalion,  warning  the  inn-keepers 
tkat  ths  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them. 
Iheir  crimxnal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
caabied  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  im- 
^omty.  Aat  these  suspicions  were  not  without 
fimadation,  is  proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of 
i  penitent  robbers  of  that  age,  who  appear 


*  Chamberlajne's  SUte  of  England.  16^4;  North's  Sz- 
OH^  105;  EY«rlm*ii  Diarf,  Oct.  0.  tO.  1671. 

>  Sw  tli«.  London  GwKtte.  Mmj  14  1677,  Axigvat  4, 1687, 
Dec  S.  1687.  The  laJ«t  eanfr«Rlon  of  Aucrustin  King,  who 
vu  tte  tfcm  of  an  eminent  dWine,  and  hnd  been  educated 
■I  €Mrldfee,  hut  vtm  hanged  at  CUcbartsr  in  March, 
f ei^lt  tai,^Uy  eurkms. 

:  AimweB.  Pimy,  iir,  ha'nU  I  Men  yonr  fhoe  at  WUVs 


to  have  received  firom  the  inn-keepers  servicof 
mttch  resembling  those  which  Farq&car's  Boni- 
face rendered  to  Gibbet. f 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  highwayman  that  he  should 
be  a  bold  and  skilfal  ridtf,  and  that  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  should  be  such  as  suited 
the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held 
an  aristooratical  position  in  the  community  of 
thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable  coffee-houses 
and  gaming-houses,  and  betted  with  men  of 
quality  on  the  race-ground.  {  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  was  a  man  of  good  uunily  and  educa- 
tion. A  romantic  interest  therefore  attached, 
and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of  ^ 
freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar  eagerly 
drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity, 
of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good- 
nature, of  their  amours,  of  their  miraculous 
escapes,  of  their  desperate  atruggles,  and  of 
their  manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  Ji  the  o<irt 
Thus  it  was  r^ted  of  William  Nevison,  the 
IP  eat  robber  of  Torkshire,  that  he  levied  a 
quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  northern  drovers, 
and,  in  return,  i  ot  only  spared  them  himself^ 
but  protected  them  against  all  other  thieves.* 
that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most  courteous 
manner ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  the  poor  what 
he  had  token  frcm  the  ridi;  that  his  life  waa 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he 
again  tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in 
1G85,  on  the  gallows.of  York.{  It  was  related 
how  Claude  Duval,  the  French  page  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road,  becai^e 
oaptain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclama- 
tion against  notorious  offenders;  how,  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  he  stopped  a  lady's  coach, 
in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and 
suffered  the  fair  owner  to  random  the  rest  by 
dancing  a  ooranto  with  him  on  the  heath ;  how 
his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts 
of  all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and 
pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men ;  how,  at 
length,  in  the  year  1670,  he  was  seized  when 
overoome  by  wine ;  how  dames  of  high  rank 
visited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded 
for  his  life ;  how  the  king  would  have  granted 
a  pardon  but  for  the  interference  of  Judge 
Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threat- 
ened to  resign  his  office  unless  the  law  was  car- 
ried into  full  effect ;  and  how,  after  the  execu- 
tion, the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the  pomp 
of  scutcheons,  wax-lights,  black  hangings,  and  , 
mutes,  till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had  in- 
tercepted the  mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers 
to  disturb  the  obsequies. ||  In  these  anecdotes 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  aocount,  unworthy  of 
being  recorded ;  for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and 
an  important  fact,  that  such  tales,  whether 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with 
eagerness  and  faith. 
All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  tra-  • 


mUL  Ym,  flir.  and  at  WLits'a  too^^JUeeLtt^*  StntUgcA. 

VouL       9 


2  Gent'i  History  of  York.     Another  marauder  of  tha 
same  deisription,  named  Bias,  was  hanged  at  8aliiibnry  hi 
1606.    In  a  baUad  whieh  ia  in  the  Pepydan  Library,  he  If 
repreiented  an  defending  himself  thns  before  the  judge . 
"  What  aay  yoa  now,  my  honoured  lord  f 
WMt  harm  waa  tliera  tn  thlst 
Rich,  wealthy  mlaera  were  abhorr'd 
By  brave,  free-hearted  BIhs  ** 
I  Pope^a  Memotars  of  DnTa],  publiahed  imi»)diately  aflat 
the  exeeatkm.    Oatea'a  E/««i»i'  fitotlutilt  Part  I. 
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feller  waa  beset  irere  greatly  increased  by 
darkness.  He  was,  ther^ore,  commonly  desi- 
rous of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the 
night,  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difBcult  to 
obtain.  From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of 
England  had  been  renowned.  Our  first  great 
poet  had  described  the  excellent  accommodsr 
tion  which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nine-and-twenty  persons, 
with  their  horses,  found  room  in  the  wide 
chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in  South- 
wark.  The  food  was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines 
such  as  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  largely. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great 
hostelries.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said, 
could  show  nothing  like  them.  There  were 
some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  people, 
with  their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be 
lodged  and  fed.  The  bedding,  the  tapestry, 
above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine 
linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate 
was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  England  abounded 
with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The  tra- 
veller sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on 
a  public  house  such  as  Walton  has  described, 
where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where 
the  walls  were  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where 
the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a  blaz- 
ing fixe,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts 
fresh  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  were  to  be 
procured  at  small  charge.  At  the  larger  houses 
of  entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung 
with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal  to 
the  best  which  was  drunk  in  London.*  The 
inn-keepers  too,  it  was  said,  were  not  like  other 
inn-keepers.  On  the  Continent  the  landlord 
was  the  tyrant  of  those  who  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. In  England  he  was  a  servant.  Never 
was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than  when 
he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  for- 
tune, who  might  in  their  own  mansions  have 
enjoyed  every  luxury,  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some 
Beighbouring  house  of  public  entertainment 
They  seem  to  have  thought  that  comfort  and 
freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in 
equal  perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during 
many  generations  to  be  a  national  peculiarity. 
The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long  fhrnished 
matter  to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  John- 
son declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity;  and  Shenstone  gently  com- 
plained that  no  private  roof,  however  friendly, 
gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  welcome  as  that 
which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  to  be  found  in  our  modem 
hotels ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the 
improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  roads  and  of  our  convey- 
ances. Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it  is  evident 
chat,  all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 

*  See  the  prologue  to  tfae  Oanterlmry  Tales,  Harrison's 
Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
PepyB*!  account  of  his  tonr  in  the  summer  of  1068.  The 
exeellenoft  of  the  Eni^Ish  inns  is  notteed  in  the  Travels  of 


equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where  the  mmM 
of  locomotion  are  worst  The  quicker  the  rate 
of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that  there 
should  be  numerous  agreeable  resting-places 
for  the  traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  yean 
ago,  a  person  who  came  up  to  the  capital  ttxm 
a  remote  county  generally  required  twelve  or 
fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nighti 
by  the  way.  If  he  were  a  great  man,  he  ex> 
pected  the  meals  and  lodging  to  be  comfortable, 
and  even  luxurfous.  At  present  we  fly  froB 
York  or  Chester-  to  London  by  the  light  of  a 
single  winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a 
traveller  seldom  interrupts  his  journey  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The 
consequence  is,  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns 
have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time 
no  good  houses  of  that  description  wiU  be 
found,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are 
likely  to  be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  between  distant  places  may  excite  the 
scorn  of  the  present  generation,  yet  it  was  such 
as  might  have  moved  the  admiratioa  and  envy 
of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  3the 
contemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  nide 
and  imperfect  establishment  of  posts  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  had  been  set  up  by  Charles 
the  First,  and  had  been  swept  away  by  the  civil 
war.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  design  was 
resumed.  At  the  Restoration,  the  proceeds  of 
the  post-office,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  Tork.  On 
most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went  out  and  came 
in  only  on  the  alternate  days.  In  Cornwall,  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the  hills 
and  lakes  \)f  Cumberland,  letters  were  received 
only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  progress  a 
daily  post  was  despatched  from  the  capital  to 
the  place  where  the  court  sojourned.  There 
was  also  daily  communication  between  London 
and  the  Downs;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those  plaoes  were 
crowded  by  the  great.  The  bagtf  were  carried 
on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.f 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not 
derived  solely  from  the  charge  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  letters.  The  post-office  alone  was  en- 
titled to  furnish  post-horses;  and,  from  the 
care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarded, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.  J  Tt, 
indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half  an  hour 
without  being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a  horse 
wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part 
of  London  and  another  was  not  originally  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  post-office.  But^  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set  up, 
at  great  expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered 
letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day  in 
the  busy  and  crowded  streets  near  the  Ex- 
change, and  four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  capital.  This  Improvement  was,  as  usual, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  porters  complained 
that  their  interests  were  attacked,  and  tore  down 


t  Stat  12  Osr.  n.,  c.  36.  Gbamberlayne's  State  of  Enr 
land,  1684.  AnglisB  Metropolis,  1600.  London  OaMttSk 
June  22, 1686,  Ang:ast  16, 1687. 
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the  pJmomrdB  in  -^'di  the  sclieme  wm  ennoiinoed 
to  the  pnblie.        .e  ezeitement  oaveed  by  God- 
frey's death,  tku^  by  Uie  disoovery  of  Coleman's 
pepers,  was  then  at  the  height.    A  cry  was 
tii«refore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  po- 
^sh  eoniriT-anee.     The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it 
was  afSrmed,  had  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the 
Jesaits  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme,  and 
tbat  the  bags,  if  examined,  would  be  found  full 
of  tnasoB.*     The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was, 
hov«ver,  so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposi- 
tion proTed  fruitless.    As  soon  as  it  became 
dear  Chat  tlie  speculation  would  be  lucrative, 
tke  Duke  of  Tdrk  complained  of  it  as  an  in- 
frtetion  of  his  monopoly,  and  the  courts  of  law 
decided  In  his  faTOur.f 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the 
iRt  constantly  increasing.  In  the  year  of  the 
Restoration,  a  eomroittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BODs,  after  strict  inquiry,  had  estimated  the  net 
Rcapt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  ekee  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
set  receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thousand 
pnmds ;  sad  this  was  then  thought  a  stupendous 
nm-The  gross  receipt  was  about  seventy  thou- 
Bsai  pounds.  (  The  charge  for  conveying  a 
SQgle  letter  was  twopence  for  eighty  miles,  and 
tknepence  for  a  longer  distance.  The  postage 
iaereased  4n  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
^ket  At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to 
die  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a 
p«DBj,  and  the  monopoly  of  post-horses  has 
ucg  ceased  to  exist;  yet  the  gross  annual  re- 
oopts  flf  the  department  amount  to  more  than 
£1,800,000,  and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than 
£700.000.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to 
dooM  that  the  number  of  letters  now  conveyed 
by  Btil  is  serenty  times  the  number  which  was 
so  eeeveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Jataes  the  Second. 

'So  psrt  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  car- 
ried out  was  more  important  than  the  news- 
lettcm  In  1685,  nothing  like  the  London  daily 
piper  <f  out  time  existed  or  could  exist.  Neither 
tie  necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill 
ms  to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting, 
t  vsat  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skilL 
The  press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  moment  under 
a  gaiersl  censorship.  The  Licensing  Act,  which 
had  been  passed  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had 
expired  in  1679.  Any  person  might,  therefore, 
print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or 
a  poem,  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
SDj  public  officer ;  but  the  judges  were  unani- 
Bioosly  of  opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Gazettes,  and  that,  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  no. man,  not  authorised  by  the 
ernim,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.} 
While  the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the 
agoremment  thought  it  expedient  occasionally 
to  eonniTe  at  the  -violation  of  this  rule.  During 
the  great  battie  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many 
Bcwspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Pro- 
testant Intelligence,  the  Current  Intelligence, 
the  Domestic  InteUigence,  the  True  News,  the  ' 
LoedoB  Mereary.y  Ncme  of  these  was  pub-  : 
Bshei  oftener  tiian  twice  a  week.     None  ex- 

•  teiOi^  CoTWDt  XntelUgenee,  Hsreh  80  and  April  3. 
im  f  Anglte  Metropolis,  1090. 

t  OamhaUxfaa,  1684.  B&venant  on  the  Pubtte  Iteve- 
aa^  BinoazM  IT. 

I  Lndoa  €ta«CI%  Ifaqr  B  sad  17,  lOBO. 


eeeded  in  sise  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quastity 
of  matter  which  one  of  them  contained  in  a 
year  was  not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two 
numbers  of  the  Times/'  After  the  defeat  of  thi 
Whigs,  it  was  no  longer  neeessary  for  the  king 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  whicb  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  ne  new^ 
paper  was  suffered  to  appear  without  his  al- 
lowance, and  his  allowance  was  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  London  Gatette.  The  London 
Qasette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  contents  generally  were  a  royal 
proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory  addressee, 
notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  acoouait 
of  a  skirmish  between  tiie  imperial  troops  and 
the  Janixaries  on  the  Danube,  a  description 
of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement  of  a  grand 
cock-fight  between  two  persons  of  honour,  and 
an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed 
dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mod^ 
rate  size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respect* 
ing  matters  of  the  highest  moment  was  com  - 
municated  in  the  most  meagre  and  formal  style. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  government  wae 
disposed  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  respect- 
ing an  important  transaction,  a  broadside  was 
put  forth  giving  fuller  details  than  could  be 
found  in  the  Oaiette ;  but  neither  the  Qasette 
nor  any  supplementary  broadside  printed  by 
authority  ever  contatneid  any  intelligence  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  court  to  publish.  The  most 
important  parliamentary  debates,  the  most  im- 
portant state  trials  recorded  in  our  history, 
were  passed  over  in  profound  silenccf  In  the 
capital  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some  mea- 
sure the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the  Lon- 
doners flocked  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked 
to  the  market-place  to  hear  whether  there  was 
any  news.  There  men  might  learn  how  brutally 
a  Whig  had  been  treated  tihe  day  before  in  West- 
minster Hall,  what  horrible  accounts  tiie  letters 
firom  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  torturing  of  Cove- 
nanters, how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated 
the  crown  in  &e  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  what 
grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy  Sehl  had  brought 
against  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth 
money.  But  people  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  theatre  of  political  contention 
could  be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what  was 
passing  there  only  by  means  of  news-letters. 
To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India. 
The  news^writer  rambled  iVom  coffee-room  to 
coffee-room,  collecting  reports,  squeexed  him- 
self into  the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey 
if  there  was  an  Interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps 
obtained  admission  to  the  gallery  of  Whitehall, 
and  noticed  how  the  king  and  duke  looked.  In 
this  way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly 
epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town 
or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such 
were  the  souroes  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  aU 
that  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  time. 
We  must  suppose  that  at  Cainbridge  there  were 


{There  hi  a  very  oariooi,  and,  I  iboiUd  tliliik,  nniqae 
lection  of  theee  papers  at  the  Britfeh  Bftuenm. 
f  For  example,  there  In  net  a  woi4  in  the  Oaiette  about 
the  important  parliamentary  prooee'llnn  of  Norembet, 
1685»  or  about  the  trial  and  aeqiiittai  oTttw  i 
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%fi  mtmy  persons  eoHovs  to  Imow  what  wm 
passing  in  the  vorld  as  at  almost  any  place  in 
the  kingdom,  ont  of  London ;  yet  at  Oambridee, 
Coring  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ue 
Second,  &b  doctors  of  lanrs  and  the  mastera 
of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gasetto.  At  length  the 
serrices  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  intelligence 
in  the  capital  were  employed.  That  was  a 
memorable  day  on  which  the  first  newsletter 
i^yym  London  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only 
coffee-room  in  Cambridge.*  At  the  seat  of  a 
man  of  fortune  In  the  coimtry  the  news-letter 
was  impatiently  expected.  Within  a  week  after 
it  had  arrived  it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty 
thmilies.  It  furnished  the  neighbouring  squires 
witii  matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighbouring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp 
sermons  against  Whiggery  or  popery.  Many 
of  these  curious  journals  might  doubtless  still 
be  detected  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  archlTcs 
of  old  families.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  our 
public  libraries ;  and  one  series,  which  is  not 
.the  least  Taluable  part  of  the  literary  treasures 
collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will  bo  oc- 
casionally quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.f 

It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  say  that  there  were 
Hien  no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except 
in  die  capital  and  at  the  two  universities,  there 
was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The 
only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to 
have  been  at  York.^ 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  i^e  London  Ga- 
zette that  the  government  undertook  to  furnish 
political  instruction  to  the  people.  That  jour- 
nal contained  a  scanty  supply  of  news  without 
comment.  Another  journal,  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  com- 
ment without  news.  This  paper,  called  the  Ob- 
servator,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer 
named  Roger  Leetrange.  Lestrange  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewdness; 
and  his  diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured  by 
a  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed 
for  wit  in  the  green-room  and  the  tavern,  was 
not  without  keenness  and  vigour.  But  his 
nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed 
itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned.  When  the 
first  Observators  appeared  there  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  his  acrimony ;  for  the  Whigs  were  then 
powerful,  and  he  had  to  contend  against  nume- 
rous adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous  violence 
might  seem  to  justify  unsparing  retaliation ;  but 
in  1685  all  opposition  had  been  crushed.  A, 
generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult 
a  party  which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved 
families;  but  from  the  malice  of  Lestrange  the 
grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  house  of 
mourning  no  sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  Jen- 

•  RofBT  VotHi'B  Ufb  of  Dr.  John  North.  On  the  snltlMt 
tCtte«i4ot4er4  am  Uie  Bxamen,  138. 

t  I  tak«  tUfl  opportunity  of  expremlng  my  warm  gmtl- 
tnde  to  the  Dually  of  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  Sir 
JTamefl  MaekliitMh,  Ibr  oonfldingf  to  me  the  materials  eol- 
torted  by  him  at  a  time  when  ho  meditated  a  work  aimQar 
to  -bhat  which  1  bare  undertaken.  I  have  never  Reen,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  anywhere  exists,  within  the 
•ame  company  ao  noble  a  ooUeettoii  of  eztracta  from  nnblic 
and  private  archives.  The  judgment  with  which  Sir 
JaBw%  4n  great  mewM  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history,  sdeet- 
•d  what  was  valuable,  and  rqfeeled  what  was  worthless, 
•an  be  fully  appieeiatsd  oa^  by  one  who  haa  4oUed<aaBr 
him  In  the  same  mine. 


kyn,  an  aged  Diseentai^  pastor  cf  great  ■eti^ 
who  had  Iwen  cruelly  persecuted  for  no  cnrat 
but  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
fashion  generally  followed  tbrooghotit  Protea- 
tant  Europe,  died  of  hardships  and  privmtieaf 
in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular  sympa- 
thy could  not  be  repreased.  The  eerpee  was 
foUowed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hondred 
and  fifty  coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked  sad. 
Even  the  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of 
concern.  Lestrange  alone  set  up  a  howl  of 
savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  com 
passion  of  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the 
blasphemous  old  impostor  had  'met  with  a  most 
righteous  punishment,  and  vowed  to  wage*war, 
not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death,  with  all 
the  mock  saints  and  martyrs,  j  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the 
oracle  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  the  poat^ 
bag  then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country 
divines  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  large  packets  f^om  place 
to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  f^om  Paternoster 
Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  than  it  now 
is  in  reaching  Kentucky.  How  scantily  a  rural 
parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even  with  books 
the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already 
been  remarked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
not  more  plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights  of 
the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now 
perpetually  be  found  in  a  servant^s  hall,  or  in 
the  back  parlour  of  a  small  shop-keeper.  An 
esquire  passed  among  his  neighbours  for  a 
great  scholar  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's  Chroni- 
cle, Tarlton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among 
the  fishing-rods  and  fowUng-pieces.  No  circu> 
lating  library,  no  book  society  then  existed  even 
in  the  capital ;  but  in  the  capital  tho^e  students 
who  could  not  aflford  to  purchase  largely  had  a 
resource.  The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers, 
near  Saint  Paul's  Church-yani,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  .with  readers,  and  a 
known  customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry 
a  volume  home.  In  the  country  there  was  no 
such  accommodation,  and  every  man  was  under 
the  nt^cessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wiahed  to 
read.|| 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daugh- 
ters, their  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of 
a  prayer-book,  and  a  receipt-book.  But,  in 
truth,  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclusion  ; 
for,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those 
situations  which  afforded  the  greatest  faeilitiea 
for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women 
of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse  edu- 
cated than  they  have  been  at  any  other  tlm^ 


t  Uftof 


Gant    A  eomptoto  Hst  of  all  printteg 
in  17sM  will  be  fcund  In  NicT   "    '  " 


dotes  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry. 


Nieholirk  Utermiy  An«e> 
There  had  been  a  great 


tnerease  within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of  nressM,  ai 
yet  there  were  thirty-fbur  counties  in  whteh  toere  was  i 
printer,  one  of  tbose  ooonties  being  Laneaahire. 

{  Observator,  Jan.  29  and  81, 1686 ;  Calamy's  Life  of  Ba» 
ter  I  Nonconibrmist  Memorial. 

I  Cotton  seems,  tnm  his  Angler,  to  have  fimad  room  ftt 
his  whole  libraiy  in  his  hall  window;  and  Cotton  waaa 
man  of  letters.  Even,  when  Franklij:  first  viiftted  Looiirm, 
In  1724,  circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  Tbs 
9Dwd  at  the  booksellers^  shops  in  Little  Britain  la  «»» 
ttoncd  by  Roger  North  in  his  lift  of  his  Vnthcr  Jcihix. 
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ifawe  ^he  rmn^wl  of  kMntisg.    At  «ii  eftrii«r 
period  thej  IumI  itadied  Um  master-pieces  of 
aacient  genins.     In  the  preaenl  day  they  sel- 
dom bestow  mneh  attention  on  the  deed  Ian* 
giugee;  b«fc  they  an  familiar  inth  the  tongue 
of  Pascal  and  Moliera,  with  the  tengae  of  Dante 
md  Taaao,  vith  the  tongue  of  Ooethe  and  Schil- 
ler; nor  IB  thera  any  purer  or  more  graeefol 
Ea^Bsh.  than  that  whieh  accompttshed  women 
M«  speak,  and  write.     But,  dariag  the  latter 
part  dT  the  aanrenteenth  century,  the  onltnre  of 
the  fiamala  mind  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirtly  negIeet«L    If  a  damsel  had  the  least 
BBfttteriiig  of  HteratarOy  sha  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy.     laaifiea  highly  hem,  highly  bred,  and 
Bstenlly  qoiek-witted,  were  unable  to  write  a 
liae  in  th^  moflhef^tongae  without  solecisms 
ud  faults  of  apelting  such  as  a  charity,  girl 
vwld  now  be  aahamed  to  commit.* 

The  ezplaaaation  may  easily  be  fbond.     Ex- 

tniagant  liocntioasness,  the  natural  >effect  of 

.atravsganft  aunterity,  was  now  the  mode ;  and 

lomtionaDesa  had  produced  its  ordinary  effect, 

the  sMfful  aad  intellectual  degradation  of  wo- 

Bca.    lb   thfltr  personal  beauty  it  wae  the 

^akam  ta  pay  iiide  and  impudent  homage. 

Bit  the  admdratlon  and  desire  which  they  in- 

spred  were  aaldowi  mingled  with  respect,  with 

Biectioa,  or   with  any  chivalrous  sentiment 

de  qualitias  which  fit  them  to  be  companions, 

adTiMrs,  confidential  friends,  rather  repelled 

thaa  attracted  the  Hberttnes  of  Whitehall.     In 

tk&t  court  a  maid  of  honour,  who  dressed  in 

neh  a  maamer  as  to  do  ftill  justice  to  a  white 

besom,  who   ogled  mgnificantly,  who  danced 

Toteptanusly,  who  excelled  in  pert  repar^, 

who  uis  not  ashamed  to  romp  with  lords  of  the 

hcd-ehamber   and  captains  of  the  Guards,  to 

fling  sbf  Tcnes  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put 

oa  a  ptgi^B  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more  likely 

t't  be  fbOoved  and  admired,  more  likely  to  be 

beoauTed  with  royal  attentions,  more  likely  to 

via  s  oA  and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey 

or  Lacy  Hutchinson  would  have  bera.  *  In  such 

the  standard  of  female  attain- 

\  was  aeeessarily  low,  and  it  was  more 

to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 

be  beneatii  it.   Bxtreme  ignorance  and  frivolity 

were  thought  leas  unbecoming  in  a  lady  than 

the  slighteat  tincture  of  pedantry.     Of  the  too 

eeiehraied  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire 

m  the  walla  ai  Hampton  Court,  few,  indeed, 

were  in  tho  habit  of  reading  any  thing  more 

vsluabia  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  translar 

tions  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrua. 

The  literary  acqfuirements,  erven  of  the  "ac- 
eomplishftd  gentiemen  of  that  generation,  seem 
to  have  b«ea  somewhat  less  sotid  and  profound 
Ihsa  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period.  Gre^ 
leareii^,  at  least,  did  not  flourish  among  us  in 
the  days  of  Charles  tiie  Second,  as  it  had  flou- 
imhed  before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again  flou- 
ririied  long  alien  the  Revolution.  There  were 
vadeubtedly  sdiolars  to  whom  the  whole  Greek 
iterature,  from  Homer  to  Photins,  was  famif 
Ear;  but  such  scholars  were  te  be  found  almost 
unefaniviBly  among  the  olergy  resident  at  the 


univeraities,  and  even  at  the  univetutiM  w«rt 
few,  and  were  not  fully  appreciated.  At  Cam* 
bridge  it  was  not  thought  by  any  means  necei^ 
savgr  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  tha 
Gospels  in  the  original  ;f  nor  was  the  standard 
at  Oxford  higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  Christ  Ghuroh  rose  up  as  one 
man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Episties 
of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  considered 
as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom, 
could  not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning 
as  is  now  possessed  by  several  youths  at  every 
great  public  school.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  a  dead  language,  neglected  at  the  univer- 
sities, was  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
woricL  In  a  former  sge  the  poetry  and  elo- 
quence of  Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  BAleigh 
sad  Falkland.  In  a  later  age  the  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  Greece  were  the  delight  of  Pitt 
and  Pox,  of  Windham  and  Granville;  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  in  England  scarcely  one  eminent  statesman 
who  could  read  with  eigoyment  a  page  of  So- 
phocles or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  sc]^olars  were  numerous.  The 
language  of  Ropie,  Indeed,  had  not  altogether 
lost  its  imperial  character,  and  was  still,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to 
a  traveller  or  a  qegotiator.  To  speak  it  well 
was  therefore  a  much  more  common  accom- 
plishment tiian  in  our  time;  and  neither  Oxford  • 
nor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  oc- 
casion, could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  happy 
imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil  and 
Ovid  had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a 
younger  rival.  France  united  at  that  time 
almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her  mili- 
tary glory  was  at  the  height.  She  had  van- 
quished mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated 
treaties.  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and 
provinces.  She  had  forced  the  Castilian  pride 
to  yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had  sum- 
moned Italian  princes  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  her  footstool.  Mer  authority  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to 
a  minuet.  She  determined  how  a  gentleman's 
coat  must  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must  be, 
whether  his  heels  must  be  high. or  low,  and 
whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or 
narrow.  In  literature  she  gave  law  to  the 
world.  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled 
Europe.  No  other  country  could  produce  a 
tragic  poet  equal  to  Racine,  ajoomic  poet  equal 
to  MoUere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon- 
Uine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet.  The 
literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ; 
that  of  Germany  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who 
adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendour 
which  was  set  off  to  full  advantsge  by  contrast. 
France,  indeed,  had  at  that  time  an  empira 
over  mankind  such  as  even  the  Roman  Bopublio 
never  attained ;  for,  when  Rome  was  politically 
dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  tiie  hum- 
ble pupil  of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  sur* 
rounding  countries,  at  once  the  ascendency 


■  ■■  .■■.■■  T-rf"r>^—     Qmni  Mary  had  good  niita-    are  these  worda  in  bar  own  head: '*Tlik  book  was  fdv«a 
nl  tMBOes,  had  bean  adueaCed  by  a  Mahop,  was  Ibad  of  <  the  king  and  I,  at  our  crownation.  Marie  B." 

Maiy  aad  aoetiT,  and  waa  ivgarded  by  very  eminent  men  '      f  Roger  North  tells  ns  that  hia  hrother  John,  who  was 
aitcapenor  wonaa.  Than  la,  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Ha«iM,  '  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  complained  bitUrly  of  the 
-     '■  \  Bibla  whieh  was  daUTored  to  her  when    general  neglect  of  the  Ovaak  toacue  among  tha  auadnMliui 
' '-  -  -^  Abbey.    In  the  tttie-pafe  i  olergy. 
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iiliich  Home  had  orer  Greece,  and  the  asoend- 
encj  which  Greece  had  over  Rome.  French 
was  fast  be'soming  the  uniyersal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  At  several  courts  princes  and 
nobles  spoke  it  more  accurately  and  politely 
than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island  there 
was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  quali- 
ties yere  those  of  imitators;  yet  even  here 
homage  was  paid,  awkwardly  indeed,  and  sul- 
lenly, to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neigh- 
bours. The  melodious  Tuscan,  so  familiar  to 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Elisa- 
beth, sank  into  contempt.  A  gentleman  who 
quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  considered  in 
good  company  as  a  ^pompous  pedant;  but  to 
garnish  his  conversation  with  scraps  of  French 
was  the  best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  his 
parts  and  attainments.*  New  canons  of  criti- 
cism, new  models  of  style  came  into  fashion. 
The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry. 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfully 
involved,  less  variously  musical^than  that  of  an 
earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative.  In 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  French  precept  and  of  French 
example.  Great  masters  of  our  language,  in 
their  most  dignified  compositions,  affected  to 
use  French  words,  when  English  words,  quite 
as  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand  ;f 
and  Arom  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in 
rhyme,  an  exotic  which,  in  our  soil,  drooped 
and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had 
also  copied  the  decorum  which  their  great 
French  contemporaries,  with  few  exceptions, 
preserved,  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English 
plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is 
a  deep  blot  on  our  national  fame.  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The  wits  and 
the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  iHendly  terms. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  two 
classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  system  of 
human  life  from  different  points  and  in  different 
lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  the  jest  of  the 
other  ;  the  pleasures  of  each  were  the  torments 
of  the  other.  To  the  stem  precisian  even  the 
mnocent  sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime. 
To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solemnity  of 
the  zealous  brethren  ftunished  copious  matter 
of  ridicule.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  civil 
war,  almost  every  writer,  gifted  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  taken  some  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children 
out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and 
who  thought  it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge 
on  Christmas  Day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their 
turn.  The  rigid,  ungainly  sealots,  after  having 
furnished  much  good  sport  during  two  genera- 
tions, rose  up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 

*  Bittkir,  In  a  §aMn  of  grcftt  aipraitj,  aa^i^ 

**  Por,  thougb  to  •matter  words  of  Greek 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetoriqoe 
Ofpedantji  counted,  and  valafflortoiu, 
to  aanttor  Frraoli  Is  mutoontama,^ 


grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  tiiar  feet  tiM 
whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds  inflictej 
by  gay  and  petulant  malice  were  retaliated 
with  the  gloomy  and  implacable  malice  peculiar 
to  bigots  who  mistake  their  own  rancour  for  vir- 
tue. The  theatres  were  dosed.  The  players 
were  flogged.  The  press  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  austere  lictmsers.  The  Muses 
were  banished  from  th^  own  favourite  haunts. 
Cowley  was  ejected  from  Cambridge,  and  Cra- 
shaw  Arom  Oxford.  The  young  candidate  foi 
academical  honours  was  no  longer  required  to 
write  Ovidian  epistles  or  YirgiUan  pastorals, 
but  was  strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of 
louring  Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Such  a 
system  was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites. 
Under  sober  clothing,  and  under  visages  com- 
posed to  the  expression  of  austerity,  lay  hid 
during  several  years  the  intense  desire  of 
license  and  of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire 
was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated , 
thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had 
become  insupportable.  The  old  fight  recom- 
menced, but  with  an  animosity  altogether  new. 
It  was  not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  war  to  the 
death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better  quarter 
to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a  cruel  slave-driver  can  expect  from  in- 
surgent slaves  still  bearing  the  marks  of  his 
collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon 
became  a  war  between  wit  and  morality.  The 
hostility  excited  by  a  grotesque  caricature  of 
virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself.  Whatever 
the  iianting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with  reve- 
rence was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed 
was  favoured.  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous 
about  trifles,  all  scruples  were  treated  with  de- 
rision. Because  he  had  covered  his  failings 
with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were  encouraged 
to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  their  most 
scandalous  vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  be 
had  punished  illicit  love  with  barbarous  seye- 
rity,  virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to 
be  made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon, 
which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  opposed  another 
jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious. 
As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scrip- 
tural phrase,  the  new  breeds  of  wits  and  fine 
gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths  vrithout 
uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a  porter  would  now 
be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on  their  Maker 
to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite 
literature,  when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of 
the  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  should 
have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A  few  eminent 
men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better  age, 
were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion.  The 
verse  of  Waller  stiU  breathed  the  sentimenta 
which  had  animated  a  more  chivalrous  genera- 
tion. Cowley,  distinguished  at  once  as  a  Lo  j* 
fllist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his  voicM 
courageously  against  the  immorality  which  dis* 
graced  both  letters  and  loyalty.    A  mightier 

t  The  moat  offensive  tnsteDoe  which  I  lememher  Is  ia  « 
poem  on  ttie  oonmatloo  of  Gharks  ttie  Seoond  Irj  Pijila^ 
who  eertainly  could  not  pleed  poTeriy  m  aa  eniiM  Wbm. 
borrowing  words  firom  any  ibreign  tongoe  .* 

•*  Hither  In  somaaer  erenlngs  yoa  rneliL 
VB  taau  tbe  ftalstaw  er  the  eeekr  •lr.<< 
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■pint,  unsubdued  by  pun,  cUngor,  poyer^,  ob*  ' 
loqujE,  And  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed 
bj  the  obscene  tumult  whicb  raged  all  around, 
a  Bong  so  sublime  and  so  holj  that  it  would  not 
haye  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Vir-  | 
iues  whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  : 
BO  calamitj  could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the 
asper  paTement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and 
gold.  The  Tigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Butler,  ' 
if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  preyailing 
infection,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But 
these  were  men  whose  minds  had  been  trained 
in  a  world  which  had  passed  awaj.  They  gave 
place  in  bo  long  time  to  a  younger  generation 
of  poets :  and  of  that  generation,  from  Dryden 
down  to  Dnrfej,  the  common  characteristic  was 
htfd-hearted*  shnmeless,  swaggering  licentious- 
ness, at  once  Inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  in- 
ftueace  of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious, 
jet  less  noxious  than  it  would  haye  been  had 
they  been  less  deprayed.  The  poison  which  they 
sdainistered  wae  so  strong,  Uiat  it  was,  in  no 
Iwg  tnne,  rejeoted  with  nausea.  None  of  them 
osderstood  iJie  dangerous  art  of  associating  im- 
ma  of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all  that  is  endear- 
lag  and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was  aware 
^t  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  yo- 
tnptaonsness ;  that  drapery  may  be  more  allur- 
iag  than  exposure;  and  that  the  imagination 
mj  be  far  more  powerfully  moved  by  delicate 
liiatB  which  impel  it  to  exert  itself  than  by 
gr(»3  deseriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  per- 
Tides  almost  the  whole  polite  literature  of  the 
reigB  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  very 
qmntcaaenee  of  that  spirit  will  be  found  in  the 
ccmie  drama.  The  play-houses,  shut  by  the 
meddlmg  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his  power,  were 
again  crowded.  To  their  old.  attractions  new 
and  Bore  powerful  attractions  had  been  added. 
Seeoery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as 
woold  BOW  be  thought  mean  and  absurd,  but 
Bsdi  as  would  have  been  esteemed  incredibly 
msgniSeent  by  tiiose  who,  early  in  the  seven- 
teeath  century,  sat  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the 
Hope,  or  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Rose,  das- 
iled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  fascination 
of  Bex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of 
art;  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emo- 
tions unknovm  to  the  contemporaries  of  Shak- 
apoare  and  Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly  hero- 
ines peracmified  by  lovely  women.  From  the 
day  on  which  the  theatres  were  reopened,  they 
hecame  seminaries  of  vice ;  and  the  evil  propa- 
gated itself-  The  profligacy  of  the  representa- 
tioBs  aeon  drof  e  away  sober  people.  The  frivo- 
lous and  dissolute  who  remained  required  every 
year  stroK|p3r  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
tbe  artists  corrupted  the  spectators,  and  the 
^eetators  the  artiste,  till  the  turpitude  of  the 
drama  beeame  such  as  must  astonish  all  who 
are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is  the 
aatural  effect  of  extreme  restrunt,  and  that  an 
kge  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular  course  of 
tkmgs,  followed  by  an  age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times 
tksB  the  care  with  which  the  poets  contrived  to 
nt  all  their  loosest  verses  into  the  months  of 
The  compositions  in  which  the  great- 


est license  was  taken  wwe  the  epilogues.  They 
were  almost  always  recited  by  favourite  act* 
resses;  and  nothing  charmed  the  depraved 
audience  so  much  as  to  hear  lines  grossly  inde- 
cent repeated  by  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  Bup« 
posed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.* 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  age  foi 
many  plots  and  characters  to  Spain,  to  France, 
and  to  the  old  English  masters ;  but  whati^ver  our 
dramatists  touched  they  tainted.  In  their  imita • 
tions,  the  houses  of  Calderon's  stately  and  high- 
spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  rice. 
Shakspeare's  Viola  a  procuress,  Molidre's  mi- 
santhrope a  rarisher,  Moli^re's  Agnes  an  adul- 
teress. Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroie 
but  that  it  became  foul  and  ignoble  by  trans* 
fusion  through  those  foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama ;  and  the 
drama  was  the  department  of  polite  literature 
in  which  a  poet  had  the  best  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  sale  of  books 
was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  name 
could  expect  only  a  pittance  for  the  copyright 
of  the  best  performance.  There  cannot  be  a 
stronger  instance  than  the>  fate  of  Dryden's  lasl 
production,  the  Fables.  That  volume  was  pub- 
lished when  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  chief  of  liring  English  poets.  It  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  lines.  The  versification 
is  admirable ;  the  narratives  and  descriptions 
full  of  life.  To  this  day  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore  and  Honoria, 
are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  school- 
boys. The  collection  includes  Alexander's 
Feast,  the  noblest  ode  in  our  language.  For 
the  copyright  Dryden  received  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days  has  some- 
times been  paid  for  two  articles  in  a  reriew.f 
Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to  have  been  a  hara 
one ;  for  the  book  went  off  slowly,  and  a  second 
edition  was  not  required  till  the  author  had 
been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for 
the  theatre  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  much 
larger  sum  with  mudi  less  trouble.  Southern 
made  seven  hundred  pounds  by  one  play.J 
Otway  was  raised  from  beggary  to  temporary 
affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don  Carlos.  ( 
Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Al- 
8atia.||  The  consequence  was,  that  every  mta 
who  had  to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  internal  vocation  to  write  plays 
or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a  sati- 
rist he  has  rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic 
poet  he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  medita- 
tion, have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric  poets 
he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring.  But  Nature,  prcfuse  to 
him  of  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied  him  the 
dramatic  faculty.  Nevertheless,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  best  years  were  wasted  on  dramatic 
composition.  He  had  too  much  judgment  not 
to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  defi- 
cient. That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  con- 
ceal, sometimes  by  surprising  and  amusing 
incidents,  sometimes  by  stately  declamation, 
sometimes  by  harmonious  numbers,  sometimee 
bjE  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  el 


•  Jmmj  Collier  has  eenraTwI  this  odioaa  practioe  with 
liiwaalfoie»«ad  keenneaa. 

» Tbc  contnet  v  U  be  flnmd  inSIr  Waltw  floofct'a  edition 
aiArTtlen. 


f  See  the  Lift  of  Southern,  by  Shiels. 
Am  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  Poets. 
Seme  Accoont  of  the  RngUah  Staga. 
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4  profajie  and  llcentioaB  pit.  Yet  he  neyer 
.  obtained  any  theatrical  success  equal  to  that 
which  rewarded  the  exertions  of  some  men  far 
inferior  to  him  in  general  powers.  He  thought 
himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hundred  gui- 
neas by  a  play:  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet 
apparently  larger  than  he  could  have  earned  in 
.any  other  way  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour.* 
The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age 
oould  obtain  froiA  the  public  was  so  small,  that 
4tbey  were  under  the  necessity  of  eking  out 
thfir  incomes  by  levying  contributions  on  the 
great.  Every  nch  and  good-natured  lord  was 
pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy- so  im- 
portunate, and  a  flattery  so  abject,  as  may  in 
in  our  time  seem  incredible.  The  patron  to 
whom  a  work  was  inscribed  was  expected  to 
reward  the  writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The 
fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was  often 
much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any  book- 
seller would  ^ve  for  the  copyright.  Books 
were  therefore  often  printed  merely  that  they 
might  be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter. Adulation  pushed  to  the  verge,  some- 
times of  nonsense,  and  sometimes  of  impiety, 
was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet.  Inde- 
pendence, veracity,  self-respect,  were  things 
not  expected  by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth, 
he  was  in  morals  something  between  a  pander 
and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  lite- 
irary  character  was  added,  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  most  sa- 
vage intemperance  of  party  spirK.  The  wits, 
as  a  class,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old  ha- 
tred of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the 
court,  and  had  been  found  useful  allies.  Dry- 
den,  in  particular,  had  done  good  service  to  the 
government  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
Sie  greatest  satire  of  modern  times,  had  amazed 
the  town,  had  made  its  way  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  even  into  rural  districts,  and  had, 
wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the 
Bxelusionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admiration 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble  diction  and 
versification,  forget  the  great  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil.  The  spirit  by  which  Dryden 
and  several  of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time 
animated  against  the  Whigs'  deserves  to  be 
called  fiendish.  The  servile  judges  and  she- 
riife  of  those  evil  days  could  not  shed  blood  so 
fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter 
taunts  on  those  who,  having  stood  by  the  king 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  now  advised  him  to  deal 
merdftilly  and  generously  by  his  vanquished 
enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  the  stage, 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt 
and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who, 
having  long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty, 
were  now  taught  to  discard  all  compassion. f 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  lighter 
literature  of  England  was  thus  becoming  a 
nuisanoe  and  a  national  disgrace,  the  English 
genius  was  effecting  in  science  a  revolution 
wliieh  willy  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned 
aaong  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
Intellect.     Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a 

•  Life  of  SoQthern,  by  Shlels. 

t  If  any  reader  thinks  my  expr«i!»ion»  too  WTcre,  I 
«ftald  adviae  him  im  read  Dryden's  Epilogue  to  the  Duk«i 


sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial  season.  He  hm/i 
not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  te»- 
tamen^  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his  fame  te 
the  next  age.  Ihiring  a  whole  generation  his 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumults,  wars,  and  pro- 
scriptions, been  slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well- 
constituted  minds.  While  factions  were  strug- 
gling for  dominion  over  each  other,  a  small 
body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with  benevo- 
lent disdain  from  the  conflict,  and  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  nobler  work  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  man  over  matter.  As  soon  &« 
tranquillity  was  restored,  these  teachers  easily 
found  attentive  audience ;  for  the  discipline 
through  which  the  nation  had  passed  bad 
brought  the  public  mind  to  a  temper  well 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian  doc- 
trine. The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the 
faculties  of  the  educated  classes,  and  had 
called  forth  a  restless  activity  and  an  insatia- 
ble curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been 
known  among  us  ;  yet  the  eflTect  of  those  trou- 
bles had  been  that  schemes  of  political  and 
religions  reform  were  generally  regarded  yrith 
suspicion  and  contempt.  During  twenty  years^ 
the  chief  employment  of  busy  and  ingenions 
men  had  been  to  fx-ame  constitutions  with  first 
magistrates,  without  first  magistrates,  with 
hereditary  senates,  with  senates  appointed  hj- 
lot,  with  annual  senates,  with  perpetual  se- 
nates. In  these  plans  nothing  was  omitted. 
All  the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  all  the 
ceremonial  of  the  imaginary  government  was 
fully  set  forth,  Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs, 
Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the  Lord  Archon  and  th« 
Lord  Strategus ;  which  ballot-boxes  were  to  b© 
green  and  which  red ;  which  balls  were  to  be 
of  gold  and  which  of  silver ;  which  magis- 
trates were  to  wear  h«ts  and  which  black  Tel- 
vet  caps  with  peaks ;  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried,  and  when  t.be  heralds  were  to  uncover 
— these,  and  a  humlred  more  such  trifles,  were 
gravely  considered  and  arranged  by  men  of  no 
common  capacity  and  learning.  {  But  the 
time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by;  and,  if 
any  steadfast  Republican  stUl  continued  to 
amuse  himself  with  them,  fear  of  public  deri- 
siou  and  of  a  criminal  informatiea  generally 
induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  daring  and  ingenious  men  might  indemnify 
themselves  by  treating  with  disdain  what  had 
lately  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been  dam- 
med up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently  into 
another.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to 
operate  in  politics,  began  to  exert  itself  with 
unprecedented  vigour  and  hardihood  in  every 
department  of  physics.  The  year  1660,  the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution, 
is  also"  the  era  from  which  dates  the  ascendency 
of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long 
series  of  glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began 
to  exist. 2  In  a  few  months  experimental  sci- 
ence became  all  the  mode.  The  transfusion  of 
blood,  the  ponder ation  of  air,  the  fixation  of 
mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the  public 
mind  which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 

of  GuiiM,  and  to  obeerro  that  It  waji  spoken  by  a  w» 
man.  t  S<*o  part!<?ularly  HHrnnpton's  Oceans 

2  See  Sprat's  History  of  the  Aoyal  Society. 
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ooBtrofefBies  of  te  HMm,  Dreams  of  perfeet 
fonas  of  goTeramem  mftde  wmy  for  droamB  of 
wtngs  with  which  men  w«re  to  fly  from  the 
!r«wer  to  the  Abbey,  end  of  doabie>keeled 
^ps  which  were  nerer  to  feonder  in  the 
Hercest  storm.  All  elaeses  were  harried  along 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Oavalier  and 
R«andh€^,  Churchman  and  Puritan,  Vere  for 
onee  allied.  DiTines,  jmriets,  statesmen,  no- 
bles prinees,  swelled  the  triamph  of  the  Ba- 
eesisn  philosophy.  Poets  sang  with  emulous 
fenver  the  approach  of  the  Qolden  Age.  Cow- 
ler,  hi  lined  •  weighty  with  thovght  and  re- 
s^eodent  with  wit,  urged  the  chosen  seed  to 
toke  possession  of  the  promised  land  flowing 
witk  nulk  and  honey ;  that  land  which  their 
great  deliTerer  and  lawgiver  had  seen,  as  from 
tke  nunmit  of  Pisgah,  but  lukd  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter.*  Drjrden,  with  more  leal 
than  knowledge,  joined  his  Toice  to  the  general 
aeeknation,  and  foretoid  things  which  neither 
be  DOT  anybody  else  understood.  The  Royal 
Society,  he  predicted,  wonld  soon  lead  us  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  globe,  and  there  delight 
at  with  a  better  view  of  the  nioon.f  Two  able 
lad  aspiring  prelates.  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis- 
beiT,  and  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  were 
eefispieuons  among  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
nat  Its  history  was  eloquently  written  by  a 
roQuger  divine,  who  was  rising  to  distinction 
in  Ins  profession,  Thomas  Sprat,  afterward 
bislwp  of  Rochester.  Both  Cl^ef  Justice  Hale 
■id  Lord-keeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours 
from  the  business  of  their  oourts  to  write  on 
brirostatics.  Indeed,  it  was  under  the  imme- 
(fiit«  •iireetiona  of  Guildford  that  the  first  ba- 
r»raeten  ever  exposed  to  sale  iii  London  were 
sQBrtnieted.t  Chemistry  divided,  for  a  time, 
vitb  vine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gamiitg  tabk,  with  the  intrigues  of  a  courtier 
and  tlw  intrigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention 
of  tbe  luklt  Buckin^am.  Rupert  has  the 
credit  of  having  invented  messotinto;  and 
fras  Mm  is  named  that  curious  bubble  of 
gb^s  w^eh  has  long  amused  children  and  pus- 
hed p^osophers.  Charles  himself  had  a  labo- 
ntnyst  'VHiitehaD,  and  was  far  more  aetire 
and  attentive  there  than  at  the  council-board. 
It  vas  almost  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
ioe  gentleman  to  have  something  to  say  about 
air-pumps  and  telescopes ;  and  even  fine  ladies, 
B9W  and  then,  thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a 
t^te  for  science,  went  in  coaches  and  six  to 
visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke  fortii 
iato  cries  of  delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet 
really  attracted  a  needle,  and  that  a  micro- 
•eope  really  made"  a  fiy  look  as  large  as  a  spar- 
rew.J  . 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human 
aind,  there  was  doubtless  something  which 
Bight  well  move  a  smile.  It  is  the  universal 
Isw.  that  whatever  purstodt,  whatever  doctrine, 
becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of 
list  dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  i^ 
SM  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest  minorit|^, 
ttd  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  alone.     It  is 


«  OnrkT'i  Od«  to  t&e  tLajti  Sodhfty. 
t  '*TbeB  w«  opoa  tlw  gtobt^lMt  vwys  shaO  sb, 
Aad  view  tto  oomo  leaalnf  on  the  sky ; 
AocB  Ibeaeeour  rolUns  Ddchboan  we  ttaH  know, 
And  on  tbe  lunar  world  aecurely  pry.*^ 
Am 
t  Sorffa*8  Uft  of  OuIIdlbnl. 
iHpj^M  Siaiy,  May  tM^  leST. 


true  that  tiie  follies  of  sodm  persons  who,  wita* 
ont  any  real  aptitude  for  scieaoe,  professed  a 
passion  for  it,  fnmishiad  matter  of  oontempto- 
ona  ndrth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who  be- 
longed to  the  preoeding  generation,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their  yonth.| 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  great  work  of 
interpreting  Nature  was  perform^  by  the  Eng-  % 
lish  of  that  age  as  it  had  never  b^Tore  been 
performed  in  any  age  by  any  nation.  The 
spirit  of  Frauds  Bacon  was  abroad ;  a  spirit  * 
admirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  hh 
briety.  There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  whole  .world  was  full  of  secrets  of  high 
moment  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  man 
had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  with  the 
key  whioh,  rightly  used,  wonld  give  access  to 
them.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  ooavic- 
tion  that  in  physios  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  general  laws  except  by 
the  careful  observation  of  particular  facts. 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the 
profbsBors  of  the  new  philosophy  applied  them- 
selves to  their  task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  expired,  they  had  given  ample 
earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved.  Al- 
ready a  reform  of  agriculture  had  been  com- 
menced. New  vegetables  were  cultivated. 
New  implements  of  husbandry  were  einployed. 
New  manures  were  applied  to  the  soiLf  Evelyn 
hitid,  under  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  given  instmetion  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
had  tried  many  experiments  in  horticulture, 
and  had  proved  that  many  delicate  fruits,  the 
natives  of  more  favoured  climates,  might,  with 
the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  ground. 
Medicine,  which,  in  Prance,  was  still  in  abject 
bondage,  and  aflbrded  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  Just  ridicule  to  Moli^re,  had  in  England  be- 
come an  experimental  and  progressive  science, 
and  every  day  made  some  new  advance,  in'^de- 
fiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  atten- 
tion ot  speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first 
time,  eirected  to  the  important  subject  of  sani- 
tary police.  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced 
th«ni  to  consider  with  care  the  defective  archi- 
tecture, draining,  and  vemtilatiMi  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  effecting  extensive  improvements. 
The  whole  matter  was  diligetatiy  examined  by 
the  Royal  Society;  and  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  body  mast  be  partiy  attributed  the 
changes  which,  though  far  short  of  what  the 
public  welfare  required,  yet  made  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  new  and  the  old  London, 
and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages- 
of  pestilence  in  our  eountry.**  At  the  salne 
time,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  Sir 
William  Petty,  created  the  science  of  political 
arithmetic,  the  humble  but  indispensable  hand- 
maid of  political  philosophy.  To  that  period 
belong  the  ehemieal  disooveries  of  Boyle,  and 
tiie  first  botanical  researches  of  Sloane.  One 
after  another,  phantoms  which  had  haunted 
tile  worid  tiiroagh  ages  of  darkness  fled  beior* 


I  Bat1«r  waa,  I  Mnk,  tba  onlr  mm  of  real  noniva  who, 
between  the  Refltonition  and  the  ReTolntion,  showed  a  bittet 
enifiMf  to  the  now  phllofsnphy.— A«  the  Satire  on  tht  Roy<d 
Society^  and  the  Elfphcmi  in  the  Mom. 
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deeerlhed  by  Aubrpv.  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  1686. 
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the  light.  Astrology  and  alchemy  became 
ieets.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
which  some  of  the  quorum  did  not  smile  con- 
temptuously when  an  old  woman  was  brought 
before  them  for  riding  on  broom-sticks  or  giv- 
ing cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those 
noblest  and  most  arduous  departments  of 
Hukowledge  in  which  induction  and  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  co-operate  for  the  discoTery 
of  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that 
'age  the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John 
"Wallis  placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on 
a  new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  investi- 
gated the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism, 
and  the  course  of  the  comets;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  toil,  perU,  and  exile  in  the  cause 
of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of  St.  He- 
lena, mapped  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  our  national  observatory  was  rising 
at  Greenwich ;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
astronomer  royal,  was  commencing  that  long 
series  of  observations  which  is  never  mentioned 
without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  emi- 
nent as  they  were,  is  cast  into  tl^e  shade  by 
the  transcendent  lustre  of  one  immortal  name. 
In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of  intellectual 
power,  which  have  little  in  common,  and  which 
are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high 
degree  of  vigour,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime  depart- 
ments of  natural  philosophy,  were  united  as 
they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  consti- 
tuted as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathe- 
matical science ;  there  may  have  been  minds 
as  happily  constituted  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  purely  experimental;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the 
inductive  faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in 
an  age  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  even  his  in- 
tellect might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  in- 
tellects ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only 
to  his.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  gave  the  right  direc- 
tion to  his  mind ;  and  his  mind  reacted  with 
tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
year  1685,  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was  only 
dawning ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the  meridian. 
His  great  work,  that  work  which  eifected  a  re- 
volution in  the  most  important  provinces  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation 
which  was  so  far  before  its  neighbours  in  sci- 
ence should  in  art  have  been  far  behind  them 
aU :  yet  such  was  the  fact. .  It  is  true  that  in 
architecture — an  art  which  is  half  a  science ;  an 
art  in  which  none  but  a  geometrician  can  excel ; 
an  art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but  what 
is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility ; 
an  art  of  which  the  creations  derive  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  majesty  from  mere  bulk — our 
country  could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man, 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  the  Are  which  laid  Lon- 
don in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  un- 
precedented in  modem  history,  of  displaying 
ills  powers.  The  austere  beauty  of  the  Athe-  | 
sian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Gothic . 


arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  bis  eontanipo* 
raries,  incapable  of  emulating,  and,  perhapa, 
incapable  of  appreciating;  but  no  man,  bom 
on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  has  imitated  with  so 
much  success  the  magnificence  of  the  palace- 
like churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb  Louis 
has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can  bear  a 
comparison  with  St  Paul's.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was 
not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary  whose 
name  is  now  remembered.  This  sterility  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  for  painters  and  statua- 
ries were  by  no  means  a  despised  or  ill-paid 
class.  Their  social  position  was  at  least  as 
high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with 
the  remuneration  of  other  doscriptions  of  intel^ 
lectual  labour,  were  even  larger  than  at  present; 
indeed,  the  munificent  patronage  which  was  ex- 
tended to  artists  drew  them  to  otir  shores  in 
multitudes.  Lely,  who  has  preserved  to  us  the 
rich  curls,  the  ftdl  lips,  and  the  languishing 
eyes  of  the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamil- 
ton, was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in  1680, 
having  long  lived  splendidly,  having  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  having  accumu- 
lated a  good  estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skili 
His  noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures 
was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited  by  the  royal 
permission  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whit^ 
hall,  and  sold  by  auction  for  the  almost  lucre- 
dible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  that  day  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  bear  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  our  time.*  Lely 
was  succeedecL  by  his  countryman  Godfrey 
Eneller,  who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then 
a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keeping  up  a  sump- 
tuous establishment,  and  after  losing  much 
money  by  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  able 
to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  family.  The 
two  Vandeveldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been 
induced  by  English  liberality  to  settle  here,  and 
htA  produced  for  the  king  and  his  nobles  some 
of  the  finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world.  Another 
Dutchhian,  Simon  Varelat,  painted  glorious  sun- 
flowers and  tulips  for  prices  such  as  had  never 
before  been  known.  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  co- 
vered ceilings  and  staircases  with  Gorgons  and 
Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vicefl» 
Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laurelled  princea 
riding  in  triumph.  The  income  which  ho  derived 
from  his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one 
of  the  most  expensive  tables  in  England.  For 
his  pieces  at  Windsor  alone  he  received  seven 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then  sufficient  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly  easy 
for  life;  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dry- 
den,  during  a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  ob- 
tained from  the  bookseller8.f  Yerrio's  chief 
assistant  and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre,  came 
ftrom  France.  The  two  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Oibb«r, 
whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Fuiy  and  Melan- 
choly still  adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.  Gib- 
bons, to  whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  coUegea,  and 
churches  owe  their  finest  decorations,  waa  a 

•  Walpole's  Aneodotes  of  Painting;  London  OttaetH 
May  81, 1683;  North's  Life  of  Ouildford. 

t  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varetot  and  Verrio  an  mm^ 
tioned  In  Walpole's  Aneodotef  of  Paiattng, 
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DntehBUUi  S?«n  tha  de&igns  for  the  ooin  ir«r« 
made  bj  Fraieh  medsUisU.  Indeed^  it  wm 
■ot  till  the  reign  of  Ctoorge  the  Second  that 
ear  oonntrj  eenld  glory  in  «  great  painter; 
and  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne  before 
•be  had  reason  to  be  pnmd  of  anj  of  her 
Mii4>tor8. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England 
wUeh  diaries  the  Second  goTemed  should  draw 
t»  a  does ;  yet  one  subject  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment still  remains  untouched.  Nothing  has  as 
^  been  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
of  those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the 
oien,  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and 
iqaared  the  Portland  stone  for  St.  Paul's :  nor 
em  Tery  much  be  said.  The  most  numerous 
dam  ia  precisely  the  class  respecting  which  we 
ksTs  the  mosts  meagre  information.  In  those 
toKB  ](3iilanthTopist8  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a 
leered  duty, 'nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it 
s  laermtiTe  trftde,  to  expatiate  on  the  distress 
of  the  labourer.  History  was  too  much  oceu- 
t  pi«d  with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the 
■eehanie.  The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in 
i  day  a  greater  quantity  of  discussion  and  de- 
iliaiatioii  about  the  oondition  of  the  working- 
BSB  than  was  publiriied  during  the  twenty- 
efht  years  which  lapsed  between  the  Resto- 
ntiott  and  the  BeTolution ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  from  the  increase  of 
eoBidaittt  that  thtere  has  been  any  inorease  of 


The  great  dtterion  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
ma people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages;  and, 
M  fear4£fths  of  the  common  people  were,  in  the 
Mreateenth  century,  employed  in  agriculture, 
it  a  espeeially  important  to  ascertain  what  were 
thm  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
this  sshieet  we  hare  the  means  of  arriTing  at 
wmcbisiiMB  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

Sir  WSiam  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  car^ 
rise  great  weight,  informs  us  that  a  labourer 
use  ^  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  who  re- 
cored  Ibr  n  day's  work  fourpence  with  food,  or 
e^tpenee  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
thBv&re,  were,  according  to  Potty's  osculation, 
£nr  agrieultorkl  wages.* 

That  this  calcalation  was  not  remote  ih>m 
the  truth  we  hare  abundant  proof.  About  the 
hepaaiag  of  the  year  1685,  the  justices  of 
Wsrviekahire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  in- 
tnnted  to  them  by  an  act  of  Elisabeth,  fixed, 
it  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
ther  county,  and  notified  that  erery  employer 
who  gave  more  than  the  authorised  sum,  and 
•very  working-man  who  receired  more,  would 
be  liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the 
oosuaon  agricultural  labourer,  from  March  to 
September,  they  fixed  at  the  precise  sum  men- 
tiosed  by  Petty,  namely,  four  shillings  a  week 
vithout  food.  From  September  to  March  the 
rsgcs  ware  to  be  only  three  and  sixpence  a 
week.t 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of 
&e  peasant  were  yery  different  in  different 
puts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Warwick- 
riare  were  probably  about  the  arerage,  and 

•  HUf'»  FnHtlwel  Artth—^o. 
tAiL  5  Bia.  6. 4 ;  Arehnoiogia,  ToL  sL 
iFUn  and  tamy  Hatbod  ahowing  how  tha  Offlee  of 
ta&K  Qt  Am  Poor  maj  be  nukaacad.  \f  *  ~ 

Utadltta,168A;ddflditlon.l0il 


those  of  the  counties  tear  the  Scottxsh  border 
below  it  But  there  were  more  fsToured  die* 
triets.  In  the  same  year,  ^885,  a  genUemaa 
of  DcTonshire,  nameJ  Richard  Dunning,  pub- 
lished a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the 
conditioB  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
understood  his  subject  well  it  is  imposcdblo  to 
doubt;  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was 
reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates  assem* 
bled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  utrongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochiiU 
officers.  According  to  him,  the  wages  of  the 
Deronshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
fire  shillings  a  week.} 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  fit.  Edmund'a 
The  macistrates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the 
spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  re- 
solyed  that,  where  the  labourer  was  not  boarded, 
he  should  haye  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter, 
and  six  In  summer.  { 

In  1661  the  Justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fixed 
the  wages  of  the  Essex  labourer,  who  was  not 
boarded,  at  six  shillings  in  winter  and  seren  in 
summer.  This  seems  to  hare  been  the  highest 
remuneration  giiren  in  the  kingdom  for  agricul- 
tural labour  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution;  and  it  is  to  be  obeerved  that,  in  the 
year  in  which  this  order  was  made,  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat 
was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  eyen  now  be  considered  as  almost  a 
famine  price.  H 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
another  fact  which  seems  to  deserre  considei'a* 
tion.  It  is  erident  that,  in  a  country  where  n« 
man  can  be  compelled  to  1t>ecome  a  soldier,  the 
ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if  the  goTcm 
ment  offers  much  less  than  the  wages  of  com- 
mon rustic  labour.  At  present  the  pay  and  beer 
money  of  a  prirate  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
amount  to  scTon  shillings  and  seren-pence  a 
week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of 
a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  English  youth 
in  sufficient  numbers;  and  it  is  found  necessary 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting  largely 
from  among  the  poorer  pqpulation  of  Munster 
and  Oonnaught.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot 
soldier  in  16§6  was  only  four  sMllings  and  eight- 
penoo  a  week;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  goyem- 
ment  in  that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing many  thousands  of  English*  recruits  at  rery 
short  notice.  The  pay  of  the  prirate  foot  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seres 
shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a  cor- 
poral receiTed  under  Qiarlee  the  Second  ;f  and 
seren  shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the. people.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shil- 
lings a  week;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  fire  shillings,  six  shillings,  and.  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  eren  seven  shiUing^ 
were  paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a 
labouring  man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a 
week  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to 


I  Callam'B  History  of  Hawstad. 
I  Rngg^M  on  the  Poor. 
f  See,  'a  Thorloei't  Stat*  Papeia  tb» 
thoDutoh  Dqmtiei^datwl  Anfiut  ^  Ifl 
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hmnauitj.  The  aTenge  is  Tory  much  higher; 
■ad,  in  prosperous  comities,  the  weekly  wages 
•f  husbandmen  amount  to  tw^Te,  fourteen,  utd 
snnen  sixteen  shiUings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmnn  employed  in 
Manufactures  has  always  been  higher  than  that 
•f  the  tiUers  of  the  soil.  In  the  year  1680,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made 
il  impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a 
•ompetition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian 
looms.  An  English  mechanic,  he  said,  instead 
of  slaTing  like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  pieee 
of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.*  Other  evi- 
dence is  extant,  which  proves  that  a  shilling  a 
day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English  manufac- 
turer then  thought  himself  entitl^,  but  that  he 
was  often  forced  to  work  fc*  less.  The  com- 
mon peoi^e  of  that  age  were  not  in  the  habit 
ef  meeting  for  public  discussion,  of  haranguing, 
or  of  petitioning  Parliament*  No  newspaper 
pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that 
their  love  and  hatred,  their  exultation  and  their 
distress,  found  utterance.  A  great  part  of  their 
history  is  to  be  learned  only  from  their  ballads. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays 
ohanted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds 
in  the  time  of  Charies  the  Second  may  still  be 
read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehe- 
n«kt  and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital. 
It  describes  the  good  old  times  when.every  arti- 
san employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived 
as  well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  were  past 
Sixpence  a  day  now  was  all  tiiat  could  be  earned 
by  hard  labour  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  live  on  such  a  pit- 
tance, they  were  told  that  they  were  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recom- 
pense were  the  producers  of  wealth  compelled 
to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late,  while 
the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling, 
became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A  shilling  a 
day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the'  weaver 
would  have,  if  justice  were  doae.f  We  may 
'  therefore  conclude  that,  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  the  Revolution,  a  workman  employed 
in  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England 
thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six  shil- 
lings a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
setting  children  prematurely  to  work,  a  prao- 
tice  which  the  skate,  the  legitimate  protector 
of  those  who  cannot  )>roteet  themselves,  has,  in 
osir  time,  wisely  and  humanely  intcr^licted,  pre- 
vailed in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent 
which,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
manufacturing  system,  seems  almost  incredible. 
At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade, 
a  little  creature  of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit 
for  labour.    Several  writers  of  that  time,  and 


*  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Ba/M,  member  for  Bam« 
«l»ple.    See  Smith's  Memoln  of  Wool,  chapter  Ixriil. 

t  This  ballad  ta  fai  the  British  Museum.  The  predse 
fear  is  not  given ;  but  the  imprimatur  of  Roger  Lestrange 
Bxes  the  date  soffldently  finr  my  purpose.    I  will  quote 


The 


clothier  is  introduced 


snneof  the  lines, 
^peaking  as  Mlows: 
'•'In  tenner  sges  we  used  to  gite, 
so  that  onr  work-fblka  like  fkroieradld  live; 
Bat  the  time*  are  etenged,  wo  wUl  melee  tbem  know. 
•  •        •     »    •         •  •  • 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  fbr  BUpeDce  a  day, 
Tboush  a  ■hilUnK  tb(>y  denerve  If  ttiey  had  their  Jiwt  pay  i 
>    Wat  an  they  ratirmur  and  my  tla  too  imall, 
We  bA  them  ehoose  whether  tliey*a  work  at  all. 
And  Ihua  we  do  gala  aUour  wealth  and  eatate. 


among  them  some  who  were  consldeied  as  ^nh 
nently  ben<»volent,  mention,  with  exult:, tion« 
the  factt  that  in  that  single  ci^  boys  and  giria 
of  tender  age  created  wealth  exceeding  whaA 
was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence  Ytj 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.{  The  more 
carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past* 
the  more  reason  shaU  we  find  to  dissent  from 
those  who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fraiV 
ful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  Thai 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discema 
and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  eloth  to 
a  different  class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will 
still  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  conelusiona. 
During  several  generations,  the  Conunissioners 
of  Qreenwioh  Hospital  have  kept  a  register  of 
the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workaMO 
who  have  been  employed  in  the' repairs  of  tha 
building.  From  this  valuable  record  it  appeara 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  • 
risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence^ 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five 
and  three-pence,  those  of  the  carpenter  from 
half  a  crown  to  five  and  fivepencOt  and  those 
of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings  to  five  and 
sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of 
labour,  estimated  in  money,  were,  in  1685,  net 
more  than* half  of  what  they  now  are;  and 
there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  work- 
ing-man of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1686, 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  wa« 
undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at 
present.  Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was  still 
so  dear  that  there  were  hnndi^Bds  of  thousands 
of  families  who  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it.{ 
In  the  coet  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  dur- 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Seoond, 
was  fifty  shillings.  Bread  therefore,  snch  as  it 
now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  work-hoase,  wae 
then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeo-> 
man  or  of  a  shop*keeper.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  counlries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  the  produce  of  maehinei^, 
was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Ajnonc 
the  commodities  for  which  the  labourer  would 
have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  hia  pos- 
terity pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  can* 
dies,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of  bedding. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  old  coats  and  blan- 
kets would  have  been,  not  only  more  eostljr, 
but  less  serviceable  than  the  modem  fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  labourers 


By  many  poor  men  that  work  early  and  late. 
Then  bey  Ibr  the  clothlntr  trade  I    n  iroca  on  bi 
We  acom  Ibr  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 
Our  workmen  do  work  bard,  but  we  live  at  eaae^ 
We  BO  wtaea  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  plesw," 

X  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England ;  Potty's  Political 
Arithmetic,  Chapter  rHi. ;  Dunning's  Plain  and  Basr  M» 
tbod ;  Rrmin's  Proposition  tor  the  fim|dqjlng  af  the*^Poor. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Firmin  was  an  eminent  phi 
lanthropist 

{  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Polttlesl  OmeHrions,  mni^ 
hr  estimated  the  oonmon  people  of  Sng )a>d  at  98ClOOO 
Ittmiliee.  Of  these  fiuniNeiS  440,000,  aeoording  to  hfan,  ata 
animal  Ibod  twice  a  week.  The  rematninf  440,000  ate  H 
not  at  all,  or,  atmosl^  not  cifeenar  than  once  a  week. 
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Wll» 


•bit  to  maiatoiii 


elv«e 


Iheir  ft]iii]i«B  bj  nMuifl  of  wages  ww  not  ih/t 
Boat  seoeMiiovB  memben  of  tba  oommiraty, 
Beaesth  tlwm  lay  a  large  class  wkidi  eeald 
BDt  sabsist  wHbeut  same  aid  timn  tbe  parisk. 
There  can  bardtf  be  a  more  importaat  test  «f 
tbe  eenditHm  of  tbe  oonmBom  people  tbsji  tbe 
ratio  wbieb  tbis  elass  bean  to  the  ifbole  aa- 
sie^^.  At  preaeat  tbe  men,  women,  aad  ebild- 
rec  wbo  reeelve  relief  are.  In  bad  years,  one 
tenth  «f  the  mbabitaiits  of  Biii^d,  and,  m 
good  yenra,  one  tbirtemth.  Qregery  Km^ea- 
timated  them  in  Us  time  at  more  than  a  fifth ; 
and  this  estimate,  i^eh  all  oar  respect  for  hie 
aathority  will  aearcely  prereat  ns  fr«m  eaUing 
extramagaat,  was  pronooneed  by  DaTenant 
eauBently  jodicioiis. 

We  are  aat  qaite  withanttbe  means  of  form- 

iag  an  estimate  far  onrselTes.    Tbe  peer  rate 

was  nndosibtedly  tbe  heaviest  tax  borne  by  our 

aaccstors  in  thoae  days.     It  was  compated,  in 

l&e  reign  of  Cbaries  the  Seeond,  at  near  seven 

bimdred  thonaasMi  poraids  a  year,  mueb  more 

than  the  pra«hioe  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the 

castoma,   and  Uttle  less  than  half  tbe  entire 

rerenne  of  the  cromi.     Tbe  pw/r  rate  went  en 

hiereanD^  r^^dly,  and  appears  to  have  risen  in 

X  short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine  hnndred 

thoaaaad  a  ytmr,  that  is  to  say,  to  one  sixth  of 

what  it  now  is.     The  popaiation  was  then  less 

Ihaa  a  third  t«f  wbnt  it  now  is.     Tbe  minimnm 

•f  wages,  ei^.Hnated  in  m<mey,  was  half  of 

n^at  it  now  is;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly 

suppose  that  the  average  allowance  made  to  % 

psapcr  can  hn^e  been  more  than  half  of  what 

it  now  is.     It  seems  to  follow  that  the  proper- 

iRSA  of  the  BiigliBb  people  which  reeetred  paro- 

daa)  r^cf  then  mast  have  been  larger  than 

^  piofoiUon  whieh  receives  relief  now.     It 

is  good  to  ^e«k  on  each  questioDs  with  diffi- 

denoe:  bat  it   has  certainly  never  yet  been 

proved  that  panperism  was  a  less  heavy  bur- 

dea  or  a  lass  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 

^csrtcr  of  the  aevwnteentb  century  than  it  has 

been  in  our  own  time.* 

la  one  respect  it  mfuet  be  admitted  that  the 
progress  of  crviHsation  has  diminished  the  phy- 
lieal  comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poorest  class. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  before  the 
Bevdutian,  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
BOW  endeeed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  fbr- 
sit,  and  beatb.  Of  this  wild  land  maoh  was, 
by  law,  eoBBmon,  and  mudi  of  what  was  not 
oanmon  by  law  was  worth  so  little  tiiat  tiie 
proprietors  suffered  it  to  be  coBimon  in  fact 
In  tnA  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
woe  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  wbo  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or 
so  dmrge,  procure  occasionally  some  palata- 
ble sdditiott  to  bis  hard  fare,  Btad  provide  him- 
self widi  ftiel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock 
«f  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with 
■pple  blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the 
fen  vbieh  has  long  since  been  drained  and 
dirided  into  oonHfields  and  tamip^elds.    He 


oth  Report  of  th*  Poor  ham  OftiomlHiMMri, 
i^Mdix  R  HoL  2;  Appendix  G,  No.  1, 1M8.  Of  the  two 
•Oautm  of  the  poor  rate  iiMmtloned  ia  th^  text,  one  wm 
fenvd  hr  Arttatxr  Moorp,  tbe  other,  some  yean  later,  by 
bbard  Bnntilag.  Moofe'g  entimoie  will  be  Jband  In  D»- 
mrat'.a  EioaT  <m  W«ys  and  Meaaa ;  IXonniair'a  io  Sir 
IMtfric  Kden'a  ralaable  work  oo  the  poor.  King  and 
ficfenant  laMinati'  the  ponpers  and  begi^  in  16i»6  at  the 
abcr  ot  1,»0,000  oot  of  a  popolatloB  of 


cut  turf  among  the  Atne  bushes  <m  tbe  moar 
wbieb  is  bow  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and 
renowned  for  butter  and  cheasa.  Tbe  progress 
of  agriculture  and  tbe  inerease  of  pepulatieB 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privilegasL 
But  against  this  disadvsntagc  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  off.  Of  tba  blessiBgi 
which  civiUsatMn  and  pbiiesophy  hring  with 
thesi,  a  large  proportion  is  ccoamon  to  aH 
ranks,  sad  would,  if  witbdrawn,  be  missed  as 
painAdly  by  the  labourer  as  by  tbe  peer.  The 
market-place,  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach 
with  bis  cart  in  an  hour,  was,  a  bimdred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  a  day's  journey  firom  him.  The 
street  which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during 
the  whole  night,  a  secure,  a  eenveaient,  and  a 
brillianUy-li^ted  walk,  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  afibar  sunset  that  bs 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  bis  hand,  so 
ill  paved  that  he  would  have  mn  constant  risk 
of  breaking  bis  neck,  and  so  ill  watohed  that 
he  wenld  have  bean  in  immanent  danger  of 
being  knocktd  down  and  plundered  of  bis 
small  esmings.  Every  briakla^er  who  foik 
from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  creasing 
wbo  is  mn  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have 
bis  wounds  dressed  and  bis  limbs  set  with  a 
skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  or 
of  a  merchant  prinoe  like  Clayton,  could  not 
have  purohased.  Seme  fH^tful  diaeasee  have 
been  extirpated  by  scianee,  and  some  have 
been  banished  by  police.  The  term  of  bumsn 
life  has  bsnn  lengthened  over  Uie  whole  king- 
dom, and  especially  in  the  towns.  The  year 
1686  was  net  accounted  sickly ;  yet  in  the  year 
1686  mere  than  one  in  twenty-tlnree  of  the  in- 
habitants of  tbe  ci^ital  died.f  At  present 
mdy  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  <Ues 
annually.  The  difference  in  salnbrity  between 
the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  far 
greater  than  the  difference  between  Limdon  in 
an  ordinary  season  and  London  in  the  cholera. 
Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all 
orders  of  society,  and  especially  the  lower  or- 
ders, have  derived  from  the  mollifying  infln- 
ence  of  civilization  on  tbe  national  diaraoter. 
The  ground-work  of  that  character  has  indeed 
been  tbe  same  through  many  generations,  iu 
tbe  sense  in  which  tbe  ground^work  of  tbe 
character  of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  ^be 
tbe  same  when  be  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless 
s^oolboy  and  when  be  is  a  refined  and  accom- 
plished man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the 
public  mind  of  England  has  eoltened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a 
kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the 
history  or  lighter  literature  of  tbe  seventeenth 
centary  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that 
our  ancestors  were  lees  humane  than  their  pos- 
terity. The  discipline  of  worhshops,  of  soho<^, 
of  private  fiunilies,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher. 


6,«M.<M0.  Iu  IMe,  the  aanAw  of  pemrmii  who  lowiwi 
ivllef  was  only  VSS^MO,  out  of  a  popototion  of  abaat 
17.000,000. 

I  would  adrtoe  the  reader  to  conralt  De  Foe's  pamphlal 
entitled  "Oivinff  Alms  no  Charity,"  and  the  Oreenwieb 
Tabled,  whieh  Will  be  ftmnd  in  Mr.  M-Calkeh's  Oouuim»> 
del  DtetkMUTf  under  tl»  hMd  Meaa 

f  Tbe  deatbf  were  38»22S.— Atf/t  AWfad  Arttkmfttu 
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iers,  well  bom  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of 
beating  their  eerrants.  Pedagogues  knew  no 
way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by  beating 
their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station, 
were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The 
Implacability  of  hostile  factions  was  such  as 
we  can  scarcely  conceiye.  Whigs  were  dis- 
posed to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered 
to  die  without  seeing  his  bowels  burned  before 
his  face.  Tories  rcTUed  and  insulted  Russell 
as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  As  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers 
of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an  offender  was  put  into 
the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with  life 
from  the  shower  of  brick-bats  and  paving- 
•tones.f  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the 
erowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the  hang- 
man to  giye  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make  him 
howl.}  .Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of  plea- 
sure to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat 
hemp  there  whipped.}  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  refiosing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned 
for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now 
felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an  over-driyen  ox. 
Fights,  compared  with  which  a  boxing-match 
is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle,  were  among 
the  fayourite  diyersions  of  a  large  part  of 
the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gla- 
diators hack  each  other  to  oieces  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when  one 
of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The 
prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  as- 
Bizes,  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  with 
them  from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmos- 
phere of  stench  and  pestilence  which  some- 
times avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  bar, 
and  jury.  But  on  all  this  misery  society 
looked  with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere 
could  be  found  that  sensitive  and  restless  com- 
passion which  has,  in  our  time,  extended-  a 
powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the 
Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries 
into  the  stores  and  water-casks  of  every  emi- 
grant ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid  on 
tiie  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or 
over-worked,  and  which  has  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  save  the  life  even  of  the  mur- 
derer. It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like 
all  other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government 
of  reason,  and  has,  for  want  of  such  govern- 
ment, produced  some  ridiculous  and  some  de- 
plorable effects.  But  the  more  we  study  the 
annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice 
that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  in  an  age  in 
which  cruelty  is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain, 
even  when  deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  £vei:y  class,  doubt- 
less, has  gained  largely  by  this  great  moral 
change;  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most, 
is  the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the 
Most  dafenceless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to 
admit  of  doubt ;  yet,  in  spite  of  evidence,  many 
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will  still  image  to  theraselveB  the  Bni^and  of 
the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleaiwit  country  than  the 
England  in  which  we  Uve.  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem  strange  that  society,  while  oonatantly 
moving  forward  with  eager  speed,  should  bt 
oonstantiy  looking  backwurd  with  tender  regret 
But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they 
may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the 
same  principle.  Both  spring  from  onr  impa- 
tience of  the  state  in  which  we  aotoally  are. 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  ns  to  sui^ 
pass  preceding  generations,  disposes  na  to  over 
rate  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sense, 
i:^ea8onable  and  ungrateful  in  us  to  be  con- 
stantly discontented  with  a  condition  which  is 
constantiy  improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is 
constant  improvement  precisely  because  there 
is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to 
contrive,  to  labour,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present,  we  should  form  a  too 
favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  sinailar  to 
that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Beneath  the  caravan  all  is  dry  and 
bare ;  but  far  in  advance,  and  far  in  the  rear 
is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The 
pilgrims  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but 
sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a 
lake;  th^y  turn  their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through 
sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations 
through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  opulence  and  civilization.  But,  if  we  reso- 
lutely chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall 
find  it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabu- 
lous antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  place 
the  Golden  Age  of  England  in  times  when  noble- 
men were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem  fool- 
man,  when  farmers  and  shop-keepers  break- 
fasted on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  work-house,  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanee  of  onr 
towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes 
of  our  towns  than  ,they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Gtuana.  We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  out 
stripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may 
well  bOf  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  pea- 
sant of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  miserably 
paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week;  that  the 
carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shil- 
lings a  day;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as 
little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  they  now  are 
to  eat  rye  bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medi- 
cal discoveries  may  have  added  several  murt 
years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now 
unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  working- 
man.  And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  as- 
sert that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress 
of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when  England  was 
truly  merry  England,  when  all  classes  were 
bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when 
the  rich  cUd  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  ond 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendour  of 
the  rich. 
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THE  de«th  of  dig  Charles  the  Seoond  took 
the  natidii  hy  sarprise.  His  frame  was 
Dstiirally  strong,  and  did  not  appear  to  haye 
suffered  from  exeesa.  He  had  always  been 
aiadiiil  of  hia  health  eTen  in  his  pleasures ;  and 
his  habits  were  snch  as  promised  a  long  life 
and  a  robast  old  age.  Indolent  as  he  was  on 
an  oceasiona  which  required  tension  of/ the 
uuad,  he  was  actiye  and  persevering  in  bodily 
exercise.  He  had,  when  young,  been  renowned 
as  ft  tennia-plajer,*  and  was,  even  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His 
oiHfinazy  pace  was  such  that  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  society  found  it 
diScoIt  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose  early, 
io4  generaUj  passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
Ib  the  open  air.  He  might  be  seen,  before  the 
dew  was  off  the  grass  in  St.  James's  Park,  strid- 
isg  ftm<mg  the  trees,  playing  with  his  spaniels, 
and  flinging  com  to  his  ducks ;  and  these  exhi- 
bitions endeared  him  to  the  common  people, 
wiio  always  lowe  to  see  the  great  unbend,  f 

At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
W  was  preTented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what 
wu  supposed    to  be  gout,  from  rambling  as 
VQftL    fie  now  spent  his  mornings  in  his  labo- 
ratory, where  he  amused  himself  with  experi- 
BentB  on    the    properties  of  mercury.      His 
temper  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  confine- 
meat.    He  had  no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet. 
EI3  kingdom    was    tranquil;    he  was  not  in 
pres&ng  want  of  money ;  his  power  was  greater 
tiian  it  had  ewer  been ;  the  party  which  had 
bug  thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down ;  but 
the  dtterfolnesa   which    had    supported    him 
against  adverse  fortune  had  vanished  in  this 
season  of  prosperity.     A  trifle  now  sufficed  to 
depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne 
"sp  against   defeat,  exile,    and  penury.      His 
initation  frequently  showed  itself  by  looks  and 
words  soeh  as  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished  by  good 
knmoar  and  good  breeding.     It  was  not  sup- 
posed, however,  that  his  constitution  was  seri- 
onslj  impaired.  X 

His  p^ce  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or 
a  more  scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  first  of  February,  1685.2 
Smt  grave  persons  who  had  gone  thiUier,  after 
the  fuhion  of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected  that,  on 
nefa  a  day,  Mb  court  would  wear  a  decent  as- 
pect, were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
ihe  great  gallery  of  Whitehall,  an  admirable 
relic  of  the  magnificenoe  of  the  Tudors,  was 
erowded  with  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  king 
At  there  chatting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
ffhose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices 
rere  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  pal- 
mer, duchess  of  Cleveland^  was  there,  no  longer 
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young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that 
superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty 
years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
There,  too,  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were  lighted 
up  with  the  vivaci^  of  France.  Hortensia 
Mandni,  dnchesf  of  Masarin,  and  niece  of  the 
great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  ths 
court  where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  powev 
and  her  own  attractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of 
illustrious  suitors  round  her.  Charles  himself, 
during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain. 
No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiAil  with 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  south,  her  understanding 
quick,  her  manners  gracefU,  her  rank  exalted, 
her  possessions  immense ;  but  her  ungovernable 
passions  had  turned  all  these  blessings  into 
curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from  her 
husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and, 
after  having  astonished  Rome  and  Piedmont  br 
her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode  in  England. 
Her  house  was  the  favourite  resort  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  flreqnent  fits  of  ins<H 
lence  and  ill  humour.  Rochester  and  Godolphia 
sometimes  forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  her  com- 
pany. Barillon  and  Saint  Evremond  found  in  her 
drawing-room  consolation  for  their  long  banish- 
ment fl^m  Paris.  The  learning  of  Vossius,  the 
wit  of  Walter,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter 
and  amuse  her;  but  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gal- 
lantry, in  basset,  and  in  usquebaugh.  ||  While 
Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sultanas,  Horten- 
sia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy,  whose  vocal 
performances  were  the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich 
clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled  some  amor- 
ous verses,  f  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers  was 
seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.**  Even  then  the 
king  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper ;  his 
rest  that  night  was  broken ;  but  on  the  follow 
ing  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  oontending  factions  in 
his  council  had,  during  some  days,  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety.  The  struggle  between  Hali- 
fax and  Rochester  geemed  to  be  approaching  a 
deeisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with  Im^ 
ing  already  driven  his  rival  from  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  had  undertaken  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  such  dishonesty  or  neglect  m  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ousht  to  be  punished  by  dismis- 
sion ttom  the  pubho  service.  It  was  even  whis- 
pered that  the  lord  psesident  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  before  night.     The  king 
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b«d  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
second  of  February  had  been  fixed  for  the  in- 
▼estigatipn,  and  several  officers  of  the  reyenue 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  boolcs  en 
that  daj.*  But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at 
liand. 

Scarcely  had  Canuries  risen  from  his  bed  when 
his  attendants  perceiyed  that  his^  utterance  was 
indistinct,  and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
wandering.  Beyeral  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual, 
assembled  to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and 
dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  usual  gay  style,  but  his  ghastly  look 
rarprised  and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face 
grew  black;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head;  he 
uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Eaarl 
of  Ailesbury.  A  i^ysician  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  retorts  and  oruoibles  happened  to  be 
present.  He  had  no  lancet,  but  he  opened  a 
vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood  flowed  freely, 
but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

fie  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short 
time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  oyer  him 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm 
had  been  given.  The  queen  and  the  Duchess 
of  York  were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  fa- 
▼ojirite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her 
awn  apartments.  Those  apartments  had  been 
tiirice  pulled  down  and  tlirioe  rebuilt  by  her 
lover  to  gratify  her  caprice.  The  very  funu- 
ture  of  the  chimney  was  massy  silver.  Several 
ftne  paintings,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
queen,  had  been  ***»n««w~yj  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  mistress,  l^u«  sideboards  were  piled  with 
richly* wrought  plate.  T»  tlie  niches  stood  cabi- 
nets, the  master-pieces  of  Japanese  art.  On 
tiie  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Paris,  were 
depicted,  in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  land- 
scapes, hunting  matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of 
fit.  Germain's,  the  statues  and  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles, f  In  the  midst  of  Uiis  splendour,  pur- 
chased by  guilt  and  shame,  the  unhappy  woman 
gave  herself  up  to  an  ftgony  of  grief,  which,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordi- 
tiai'ly  stood  oper  to  all  comers,  were  dosed; 
**n'  f^r-vms  whost  faces  were  known  were  still 
permiiied  lo  enter.  The  ante-chambers  and 
galleries  were  soon  lUled  to  overflowing,  and 
even  the  sick-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
privy  councillors,  and  foreign  ministers.  All 
iStie  medical  men  of  note  in  London  were  sum- 
moned. So  high  did  political  animosities  run, 
that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physicians  was 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance. ;( 
One  Roman  Catholic,  whose  skill  was  then  wide- 
ly renowned.  Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  at- 
tendance. Several  of  the  prescriptions  have 
been  preserved.  One  of  them  is  signed  by  four- 
teen doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely. 
Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was 
forced  into  his  mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses ; 
but  he  was  evidently  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
danger. 

The  queen  yns  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her 
attendance.     The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left 
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his  brother's  bedside.  The  primate  tnd  fon 
other  bishops  were  then  in  London.  They  re- 
mained at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  tunif 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king's  room.  The  newt 
of  his  illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and 
dismay ;  for  his  easy  temper  and  afi'able  man- 
ners had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  and  those  who  most  disliked  him  pre> 
ferred  his  unprincipled  levity  to  the  stem  and 
earnest  bigotry,  of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  London  Gazette  announced  that  hii 
majesty  was  going  on  well,  and  was  thought  by 
the  physicians  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  bells  of 
all  Uie  churches  rang  merrily,  and  preparations 
far  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets ;  but  in  the 
evening  it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  medical  attendants  had 
given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind  was  great- 
ly disturbed ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  to 
tumult  The  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  already 
taken  on  himself  to  give  orders,  ascertained 
that  the  city  w;as  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed  sa  soon 
as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained 
that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within 
him;  yet  he  bore  up  against  his  suflferingi 
with  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight 
of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  hei 
chamber.  The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting 
had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for»  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty 
to  address  him  in  a  still  more  urgent  manner. 
William  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded 
man,  used  great  freedom.  "It  is  time,"  he 
said,  "to  speak  out;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to 
appear  before  a  Judge  who  \b  no  respecter  of 
persons."     The  king  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then 
tried  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and 
stainless  virtue.  His  elaborate  works  have 
long  been  forgotten,  but  his  morning  and  even- 
ing hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands 
of  dwellings.  Though,  like  most  of  his  order, 
zealous  for  monarchy,  he  was  no  s^'cophant. 
Before  he  became  a  bishop,  he  had  maintained 
the  honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the 
court  was  art  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn 
lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as 
a  prebendary.?  The  king  had  sense  enough  to 
respect  so  manly  a  spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates, 
he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
however,  that  the  good  bishop  now  put  forth 
all  his  eloquence.  His  ^solemn  and  pathetic 
exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  by-staudera 
to  such  a  degree  that  some  among  them  be- 
lieved him  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit 
which,  in  the  old  time,  had,  by  the  mouths  of 
Nathan  and  Ellas  called  sinful  princed  to  t^ 
pentance.  Charles,  however,  was  unmoved. 
He  made  no  objection,  indeed,  when  the  ser 
vice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  read. 
In  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  di- 
vines, he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  bad 
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too  uttlss ;  and  lie  suffered  the  absolution  to 
be  pronoanced  over  Mm  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland ;  but  when  he  was 
arged  to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  comma- 
nioa  of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  was  said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
l9  take  the  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and  wine  was 
brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Some- 
times he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
aometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Manj  attributed  this  apathj  to  contempt  for 
divine  things,  and  many  to  the  stupor  which 
(iffcen  precedes  death ;   but  there  were  in  the 
palace  a  few  persons  who  knew  better.    Charles 
Lad  nerer  been  a  sincere  member  of  the  Esta- 
Uished  Church      His  mind  had  long  oscillated 
betwea  Hobbism  and  popery.    When  his  health 
VII  good  and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a  scoffer. 
In  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic      The   Duke  of  York  was  aware  of 
ftis,  but  waa  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests.     He  had  ordered  the  out- 
ports  to  be  closed..  He  had  posted  detach- 
meata  of  the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the 
ctj.    He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signa- 
tare  of  the   dying   king  to  an  instrument  by 
vhich  some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise 
«r  the  crown,  were  let  to  farm  for  a  term  of 
three  years.     These  things  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  on 
fffdinaiy  occasions  he  was  indiscreetly  and  un- 
seasonably  eager  to  bring  ovec  proselytes  to 
hi3  Church,  he  nerer  reflected  that  his  brother 
vas  in  danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacra- 
moits.    This  neglect  was  the  more  eztraordi- 
a&rj,  because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the 
request  of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the  morn- 
ing oa  which  the  king  was  taken  ill,  the  pro- 
prietj  of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.     For 
0ii<*ik  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  indebted  to 
an  agency  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious 
wife  and  sister-in-law.     A  life  of  friyolity  and 
▼iee  had  not  extinguished  in  the  Duchess  of 
PfRijaioath  all  sentiments  of  religion,  or  all 
that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex. 
The  French    ambassador  Barillon,   who  had 
OBoe  to  the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king, 
paid  her  a  Tiait.     He  found  her  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow.     She  took  him  into  a  secret  room, 
and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.     "  I 
hsTe,"  she  said,   **  a  thing  of  great  moment  to 
tell  you.    If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be 
ia  dax^er.     The  king  is  really  and  tndy  a  Ca- 
tbolic;  but  he  wiU  die  without  being  reconciled 
10  the  Church.     His  bed-chamber  is  full  of 
Protestant  clergymen.     I  cannot  enter  it  with- 
flat  luring  scandal.     The  duke  is  thinking  only 
of  MmseUl     Speak  to  him.     Remind  him  that 
,  there  is  a  soul  at  stiiKa»    He  is  master  now. 
9e  can  clear  the  room.    'Qo  this  instant,  or  it 
rill  be  too  late.'* 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bed-chamber,  took 
^  duke  aside,  and  deliyered  the  message  of 
the  mistress.  The  conscience  of  James  smote 
his.  He  started  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  and 
jeeiared  that  nothing  should  prerent  him  from 
£seharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  SeTeral  schemes  were  dis- 
OBsed  and  rejected.  At  last  the  duke  com- 
BUfided  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went  to  the 
bd,  stooped  down,  and  whispered  something 
whieh  none  of  the  spectators  could  hear,  but 
ToL.  I.       9 


which  they  supposed  to  be  some  ^aestion  about 
affairs  of  state.  Charles  answered  in  an  audi- 
ble Toioe,  **YeSf  yes,  with  all  my  heart* 
None  of  the  by-standers,  except  the  French 
ambassador,  guessed  that  the  king  was  declar* 
Ing  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  tiie  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

<< Shall  I  bring  a  priest!"  said  the  duka. 
**Do,  brother,"  replied  tiie  uck  man.  '*For 
God's  sake  do,  and  lose  no  time.  But  no  ;  you 
will  get  into  trouble."  *'  If  it  costs  me  my 
life,"  said  the  duke,  *'  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  howcTcr,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, at  a  moment's  notice,  was  not  easy ;  for, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  the  person  who  admitted 
a  proselyte  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  Count  of 
Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who, 
driven  by  political  troubles  from  his  natlTe 
land,  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  undertook  to  procure  a  confessor 
He  had  recourse  to  his  countrymen  who  b»> 
longed  to  the  queen's  household ;  but  he  found 
that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 
French  enough  to  shrive  the  king.  The  duke 
and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the  Vene- 
tian minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  beard 
that  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Hud- 
dleston,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall.  This 
man  had,  with  great  risk  to  himself,  saved  the 
king's  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever  since  the  Re- 
storation, a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest 
proclamations  which  were  put  forth  against 
popish  priests,  when  false  witnesses  had  in- 
flamed the  nation  to  fury,  Huddleston  had  been 
excepted  by  name."*^  He  readily  consented  to 
put  his  life  a  second  time  &  peril  for  his 
prince ;  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty.  The 
honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of 
such  importance.  He,  however,  obtained  some 
hints,  through  the  intervention  of  Castel  Mel- 
hor, from  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  and,  thus 
instructed,  was  brought  up  the  ba<;k  stairs  by 
Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who,  if  tlie 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had 
often  introduced  risitors  of  a  very  different 
description  by  the  same  entrance.  The  duke 
then,  in  the  king's  name,  commanded  all  who 
were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Granrille, 
earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  lords  professed  the 
Protestant  religion ;  but  James  conceived  that 
he  cculd  count  on  their  fidelity.  FeversliiiiU, 
a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of 
the  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  was  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 
Bath  was  groom  of  the  stole. 

The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed;  and  even 
the  physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was 
then  opened,  and  Father  Huddleston  entered 
A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vest* 
ments,  and  his  shaven  crown  was  concealed  by 
a  flowing  wig.  ''Sir,"  said  the  duke,  ''this 
good  man  once  saved  your  life.  He  now  comes 
to  save  your  soul."  Charles  faintly  answered, 
"He  is  welcome."  Huddleston  went  through 
his  part  better  than  had  been  expected.     He 
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knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession, 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  administered 
tztreme  unction.  He  asked  if  the  king  wished 
to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper.  **  Surely,"  said 
Charles,  "  if  I  am  not  unworthy."  The  host 
wma  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove  to  rise 
and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie 
•till,  and  assured  him  that  God  would  accept 
the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would  not  re- 
quire the  humiliation  of  the  body.  The  king 
n>und  so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing  the 
bread  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door 
and  to  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite 
ended,  the  monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the 
penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with- 
drew. The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  during  tliat  time 
the  courtiers  who  filUd  the  outer  room  had 
,  communicated  their  suspicions  to  each  other 
by  whispers  and  significant  glances.  The  door 
was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd 
again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king 
veemed  much  relieved  by  what  had  passed. 
His  natural  children  were  brought  to  his  bed- 
gide,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  Southampton,  and 
Korthumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  son  of  Eleanor 
Owynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them 
all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Rich- 
mond. One  face  which  should  have  been  there 
was  wanting.  The  eldest  and  best-beloved  child 
was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  James.     **  And  do  not,"  he 

food  naturedly  added,  "let  poor  Nelly  starve." 
he  queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  too  much  dis- 
ordered to  resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and 
implored  pardon  for  any  offence  which  she 
might  unwittingly  have  given.     *'  She  ask  my 


•  Clarke'8  Lift  of  James  the  Second,  i.  740,  Orig.  Mem.; 
BariUon's  Despatch  of  Feb.  y%,  1685;  Cfiten's  Degpatohes 
of  Feb.  J^  and  Feb.  j-g ;  Huddleston's  Narrative;  Letten 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277 ;  Sir  H.  EUis's 
(yriglnal  Letters,  First  Series,  lii.  333 ;  Second  Series,  It. 
74;  Challlot  MB.;  Bnmet,  1.  600;  Svelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4, 
168};  Wei  wood's  Memoirs,  140;  North's  Lift  of  Oaildfoid, 
S52 ;  Ssamen,  648 ;  Hawkins's  Lift  of  Ken ;  Dryden's  Thre- 
nodia  Augustalls;  Sir  H.  Halford's  Essay  on  Deaths  of 
Xminent  Persons.  See,  also^  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which 
Lord  Bruce  wrote  long  after  he  hiul  become  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury,  and  which  to  printed  tn  the  European  Hi4;aiine  for 
April,  1795.  Ailesbury  calls  Burnet  an  impostor;  yet  his 
own  narratiTe  and  Bnmet'a  will  not,  to  any  candid  and 
•snsible  reader,  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  I  have 
ioen  in  the  British  Mosenm,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  the 
Hoyttl  Institution,  a  carious  broadside  containing  an  ao* 
•ount  of  the  death  of  Charles.  The  author  was  evidently 
ft  sealouB  Roman  Oatholio,  and  must  have  had  access  to 
good  sources  of  inftrmatlont  I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
had  been  in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
James  hlmseir.  No  name  !•  given  at  length,  but  the  ini< 
tials  are  perfectly  intelligible,  except  in  one  place.  It  is 
•aid  that  the  D.  of  Y.  was  reminded  of  the  duty  which  he 
«wed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  roust  own  myself 
f  ulte  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be 
■ore  aecurabely  known  to  us  than  tho«e  which  took  place 
round  the  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  have  Be> 
feral  relations  written  by  persons  who  were  actually  in 
V^  room.  We  have  several  relations  written  by  persons 
who,  Uiough  not  themselves  eye-witnesses,  had  the  best 
•pportnnities  of  obtaining  information  from  eye-witmssses; 
to  digest  this  vait  aa«  of  maiiriala 


f9i  whoever  aHampts  to  i 


pardon,  poor  woman !"  cried  Charles ;  *'  I  ask 
hers,  with  all  my  heart.*' 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  throng 
the  windows  of  Whitehall,  and  Charles  desired 
the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains,  that 
he  might  have  one  more  look  at  the  day.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a  clock 
which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circum- 
stances were  long  remembered,  because  tliej* 
proved  beyond  dispute  that,  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in  fnll  pos- 
session of  his  faculties.  He  apologized  to  those 
who  had  stood  round  him  all  night  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had  caused.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying,  but 
he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it.  This  was 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so 
often  found  potent  to  charm  away  the  resent- 
ment of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Be- 
fore ten  his  senses  were  gone.  Great  numbers 
had  repaired  to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of 
morning  service.  When  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  read,  loud  groaihs  and  sobs  showed 
how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon 
on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  February,  he  passed 
away  without  a  struggle.''^ 

At  that  time,  the  common  people  throughout 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  deaths  of 
princes,  especially  when  the  prince  was  popular 
and  the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and 
darkest  kind  of  assassination.  Thus  James  the 
First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  Prince 
Henry.  Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  James  the  First.  Thus 
when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrooke,  it  hail 
been  loudly  asserted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped 
to  the  senseless  and  dastardly  wickedness  of 
mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young 
girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  in- 
jure, f  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  Cromwell's  own  corpse  was  ascribed 
by  many  to  a  deadly  potion  administered  in  his 


into  a  consistent  narrative  will  find  the  task  a  diAcolt  ona. 
Indeed,  James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told  the  story  to 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  could  not  agree  as  to  some  circum- 
stances. The  queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had  rvrnved 
the  last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed  their 
exhortations.  The  king  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  "  Surely,**  said  the  queen,  "  you  told  me  ra 
yourself.*'  "It  is  impossible  that  I  could  have  told  you 
so,"  said  the  king,  •«  for  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.** 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  should 
have  taken  so  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  ikcts  on  which 
he  pronounced  judgment  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  narratives  of  Jamea,  Barillon, 
and  Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite  the  corr«> 
spondence  of  the  Dutch  ministers  at  the  English  court  I 
ought  here  to  mention  that  a  eeries  of  their  despatciies,  < 
from  the  accession  of  JamM  the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Mackintosh  OollectiMn. 
The  subeequent  despatches,  down  to  the  settlement  of  th# 
government  in  February,  1689, 1  procured  from  the  Ilague^ 
The  Dutch  arrhlTeshave  been  f^r  too  little  explored.  They 
abound  with  information  interesting  in  the  highest  de;;T«« 
to  erery  Englishman.  They  are  admirably  arranfrM; 
aiid  tbey  are  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  whose  courtesy, 
liberaUfy,  and  seal  for  the  interests  of  literature  cannot 
he  too  Highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and 
to  Mr.  Van  Zwaane. 

f  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with  just  motb. 
"  According  to  the  charity  of  the  time  toward  Granwi^ 
very  many  would  liave.it  believed  to  be  by  poison,  ci 
which  there  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever  aJttS 
nado.**— Rook  ziv. 
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aieiBcine     The  death  of  Charles  the  Second 
toald  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  minors. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by 
ftories  of  popish  plots  against  his  life.     There 
was,  therefore,  in  many  minds,  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  suspicion,  and  there  were  some 
vnlneky  circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  pre- 
disposed, might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.     The  fourteen  doctors 
who  deliberated  on  the  king's  case  contradicted 
each  other   and  themseWes.     Some  of  them 
thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.     The 
m&jority  pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tor- 
tared  him  during  some  hours  like  an  Indian  at 
a  stake.     Then  it  was  determined  to  call  his 
eomplaint  a  ferer,  and  to  administer  doses  of 
bark.  One  physician,  however,  protested  against 
t2t!s  course,   and  assured  the  queen  that  his 
brethren  would  kill  the  king  among  them.     No- 
thing better   than  dissension  and  vacillation 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  multitude  of 
advisers.     Bat  many  of  the  vulgar  not  unnatu- 
rally eoncluded,   from  the  perplexity  of  the 
grcAt  masters  of  the  healing  art,  that  the  mal- 
ady had  some  extraordinary  origin.     There  is 
reason  to  beliexe  that  a  horrible  suspicion  did 
actually  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 
skilful  in  bis  profession,  seems  to  have  been  a 
aervous  and  fanciful  man,  and  whose  percep- 
tions were  probably  confused  by  dread  of  the 
edious  impataUons  to  which  he,  as  a  Roman 
CathoHc,  was  peculiarly  exposed.     We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  num- 
ber were  repeated  and  believed  by  the  common 
people.     His  mf^esty's  tongue  had  swelled  to 
the  aze  of  a  neat's  tongue.     A  cake  of  dele- 
terious powder  had  been  found  in  his  brain. 
There  were  blue  spots  on  his  breast.     There 
were  black  spots  on  his  shoulder.     Something 
had  bees  put  into  his  snuff-box.     Something 
had  been  put  into  his  broth.    Something  had 
been  put  into  bis  favourite  dish  of  eggs  and 
a&beigris.      The  Duchess  ol  Portsmouth  had 
pwsoaed  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.     The  queen 
had  poisoned  bim  in  a  jar  of  dried  pears.    Such 
tales  ought  to  be  preserved,  for  they  furnish  us 
with  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
flf  the  generation  which  eagerly  devoured  them. 
Tliat  no  rumor  of  the  same  land  has  ever,  in 
&e  present  age,  found  credit  among  us,  even 
vhai  lives  on  which  g^eat  interests  depended 
bsTe  been  terminated  by  unforeseen  attacks  of 
(fisease,  is  t?  be  attributed  partly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  medicat   and  chemical  science,  but 
partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress 
which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity.* 

When  all  was  over,  Jfjaes  retired  from  the 
bedsde  to  his  closet,  were,  during  a  quarter 
«f  an  hour,  he  remained  alone.  Meanwhile 
tiM  privy  conneillors  who  we>e  in  the  palaoe 
anembled.  The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  ids  place  at  the  head  of  the  board.  He 
eoiamenced  his  reign,  according  to  usage,  by  a 
ipceeh  to  the  council.     He  expressed  his  regret 


;  L  609 ;  8heflBeld>  Oharaeter  of 
^  ;  North's  Uft  of  QuUdfEvrd,  262;  £x- 

M(a,648;  BeTolntion  Polities;  fflggoiuoii  Barnet  What 
Vwtk  my  of  Um  embamimaeiit  and  TuQlatloii  of  the 
Mkut  %§  ■iMiBiiiwil  bf  the  d^patAf  of  dttera  I 
■Mbeeo  arach  peirplenrna  by  the  atnaige  stDfj  about 
Am  mnUhm.  I  wa%  at  one  time,  ineUsed  to  adopt 
V««haol«doo;  but,  tho««h  I  attach  little iMsht  to  the 


for  the  loss  which  he 'had  just  sustained,  and 
promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which 
had  distinguished  the  late  reign.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a 
fondness  for  arbitrary  power;  but  that  was  not 
the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told  of  hinif 
He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  establlubed 
government  both  in  Church  and  State.  The 
Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently 
loyal.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  his  care 
to  support  and  defend  her.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land, he  also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make  hia 
as  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  He 
would  not  relinquish  his  own  rights,  but  he 
would  respect  the  rights  of  others.  He  had 
formerly  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  would  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  an 
support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modem  speeches 
on  similar  occasions,  carefully  prepared  by  the 
advisers  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  the  extem- 
poraneous expression  of  the  new  king's  feelings 
at  a  moment  of  great  excitement  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  broke  forth  into  clamours 
of  delight  and  gratitude.  The  Lord-president 
Rochester,  in  Uie  name  of  his  brethren,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  majesty's  most  welcome 
declaration  would  be  made  public.  The  solici- 
tor general,  Heneage  Finch,  offered  to  act  as 
clerk.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as 
such,  was  naturally  desirous  that  there  should 
be  some  permanent  record  of  the  gracious  pro- 
mises whioh  had  just  been  uttered.  **  Those 
promises,"  he  said,  "have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  me,  that  I  can  repeat  them  word 
for  word."  He  soon  produced  his  report 
James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  considera- 
tion; that  his  unpremeditated  expressions 
touching  the  Church  of  England  were  too  strong ; 
and  that  Finch  had,  with  a  dexterity  which 
at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stronger,  f 

The  king  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watch- 
ing and.  by  many  violent  emotions.  He  now 
retired  to  rest  The  privy  councillors,  having 
respectfully  accompanied  him  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  guards 
were  under  arms;  the  heralds  appeared  in 
their  gorgeous  coats;  and  the  pageant  pro- 
ceeded without  any  obstruction.  Casks  of 
wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who 
passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  new  sovereign.  But,  though  an  occasional 
shout  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a  joy- 
ous mood.  Tears  were  seen  in  many  eyes; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
housemaid  in  London  who  had  not  contrived  to 
procure  some  fragment  of  black  orape  in  honour 
of  King  Charles.! 

The  fUneral  called  forth  much  censure.  It 
would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  accounted 
worthy  of  a  noble  and  opulent  sul\}ect  The 
Tories  gently  blamed  the  new  king's  parsimony; 

aothoiity  of  Welwood  aod  Bamet  In  eueh  a  caae,  I  eannol 
rctJeet  the  teetf  mony  of  so  we11-liift>nned  and  so  nnwilUnira 
witnen  ae  Sheflleld. 

t  Iiondon  GaMtte,  Feb.  0, 168  j ;  Clarke's  UA  of  Jaaea 
the  Second,  H.  3;  BarlUon,  FeKtV;  Ivelyn's  Diaiy. 
Ibh,*. 

t  See  the  avthorltiei  elted  fn  the  last  sola,  flee,  titm, 
the  Enmen,  M7;  9m^  L  930;  ffioou  m  luiia 
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the  "Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural  affec- 
tion; and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scotland 
eznltingly  proclaimed  that  the  curse  denounced 
of  old  against  wicked  princes  hai  been  signally 
fiilfilled,  and  that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.*  Tet  James 
commenced  his  administration  with  a  large 
measure  of  public  good  will.  His  speech  to 
the  council  appeared  in  print,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  it  produced  was  highly  favourable 
to  him.  This,  then,  was  the  prince  whom  a 
faction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to 
rob  of  his  birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws 
of  England.  He  had  triumphed;  he  was  on 
the  throne;  and  his  first  act  was  to  declare 
that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would 
strictly  respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  The 
e^mate  which  all  piuf^es  had  formed  of  his 
character  added  weight  to  every  word  that 
fell  from  him.  The  Whigs  called  him  haughty, 
implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  The  Tories,  while  they  extolled  his 
princely  virtues,  had  often  lamented  his  neg- 
lect of  the  arts  which  conciliate  popularity. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him  as  a 
man  likely  to  court  public  favour  by  professing 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he 
had  no  intention  of  performing.  On  the  Sun- 
day which  followed  his  accession,  his  speech 
was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  ''We  have  now 
for  our  Church,"  cried  one  loyal  preacher, 
**  the  word  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  who  was 
never  worse  than  his  word.*'  Thu  pointed 
sentence  was  fast  circulated  through  town  and 
country,  and  was  soon  the  watchword  of  the 
whole  Tory  party. f 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant 
l^  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  James  t<o  determine  how  they  shoiild 
be  filled.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  late  cabi- 
net had  any  reason  to  expect  his  favour.  Sun- 
derland, who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  Go- 
dolphin,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Halifax, 
who  held  the  privy  seal,  had  opposed  that  bill 
with  unrivalled  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence ;  but  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  popery.  He  saw  with  dread 
the  progress  of  the  French*  arms  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  influence  of  French  gold  in  the 
councils  of  England.  Had  his  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, the  laws  would  have  been  strictly  ob- 
served ;  clemency  would  have  been  ext«nded  to 
the  vanquished  Whigs ;  the  Parliament  would 
have  been  convoked  in  due  season ;  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic 
factions ;  and  the  principleb  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
«nce  would  again  have  guided  our  foreign 
policy.  He  had  therefore  incurred  the  bitter 
snimosity  of  James.  The  Lord-keeper  Guild- 
ford could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided 
He  could  by  no  means  be  called  a  fHend  of 
liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so  great  a  reverence 
Ibr  the  letter  of  the  law  that  he  was  not  a  ser- 
Ticeable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  ac- 
•ordingly  designated  by  the  vehement  Tories 
m  a  Trimmer,  and  was  to  James  an  object  of 


aversion  with  which  contempt  was  largely  nis 
gled.  Ormond,  who  was  lord  steward  of  the 
household  and  Yiceroy  of  Ireland,  then  resided 
at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject.  He 
had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First;  he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and,  since  the  Restoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of 
many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  unstained. 
Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never  gone  into 
factious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  fore* 
most  among  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  He 
was  now  old,  and  had  been  recentiy  tried  by 
the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  a  son  who  should  have  been 
bis  own  chief  mourner,  the  gallant  Ossory.  The 
eminent  services,  the  venerable  age,  and  the 
domestic  misfortunep  of  Ormond,  made  him  an 
object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation.  The 
Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  of 
seniority  and  right  of  merit,  their  head;  and 
the  Whigs  knew  that,  faithful  as  he  had  always 
been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  friend 
either  to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But  high  aa 
he  stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  little 
favour  to  expect  from  his  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  bro- 
ther to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  Irish 
administration.  Charles  had  assented ;  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that,  in  a  few  months,  Ro- 
chester should  be  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  { 
'  Rochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  new  king. 
The  general  expectation  was  that  he  would  be 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
that  all  tBe  other  great  officers  of  state  would 
be  changed.  This  expectation  proved  to  be 
well  founded  in  part  only.  Rochester  was  de- 
clared lord  treasurer,  and  thus  became  prime 
minister.  Neither  a  lord  high  admiral  nor  a 
Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed.  The  new 
king,  who  loved  the  details  of  naval  business^ 
and  would  have  *made  a  respectable  clerk  in 
the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  determined  to  "b^ 
his  own  minister  of  marine.  Under  him,  the 
management  of  that  important  department  was 
confided  to  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and 
diary  have  kept  his  name  f^sh  to  our  time.  No 
councillor  of  the  late  sovereign  was  publicly 
disgraced.  Sunderland  exerted  so  much  art 
and  address,  employed  so  many  intercessors, 
and  was  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godolpuiu  n 
obsequiousness,  industry,  experience,  and  taci- 
turnity could  ill  be  spared.  As  he  was  po 
longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he  was  made 
chamberlain  to  the  queen.  With  these  three 
lords  the  king  took  eeimsel  on  all  important 
questions.  As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guild 
ford,  he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them, 
but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the 
privy  seal  and  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
council.  He  submitted  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance ;  for,  though  the  president  of  the  council 
had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  lord  privj 
seal,  the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that  age,   % 


•  London  Oacette,  V»b.  14,  IWA ;  Bvelyn's  Diwy  of  the 
IBM  day ;  Bunnet,  i.  610 ;  The  Hind  I«t  loose, 
t  Bonem.  628;  I/Xetnage,  Obeervator,  Wb.  lU  1<»4- 
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ttueh  more  importuit  officer  than  the  lord  pre- 
ndent.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten  the  jeet 
which  had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on 
his  own  remoTal  f^om  the  Treasury,  and  en- 
joyed, in  his  turn,  the  pleasure  of  Idcking  his 
riral  ap  stairs.  The  privy  seal  was  delivered 
to  Rochester's  elder  brother,  Edward,  earl  of 
Qarendoik 

To  Banllon  James  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike  of  Halifax.  "  I  know  him  well ;  I  never 
jan  trast  him.  He  shall  have  no  share  in  the 
management  of  public  business.  As  to  the 
place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will  just  serve 
to  show  how  little  influence  he  has."  But  to 
Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to  hold  a 
very  diferent  languiige.  "  All  the  past  is  for- 
fotten,"  said  the  king,  "except  tiie  service 
which  yon  did  me  in  £e  debate  on  the  Exolu- 
non  BilL"  This  speech  has  often  been  cited 
to  prove  that  James  was  not  so  vindictive  as  he 
has  been  called  by  his  enemies.  It  seems  rather 
to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved  the 
prsiscs  which  have  been  bestowed  on  his  sin- 
cerity by  his  friends.* 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  ser- 
viees  were  no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
was  invited  to  repair  to  Whitehall,  and  to  per- 
Csrm  the  fonctions  of  lord  steward.     He  duti- 
folly  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the   new   arrangement  wounded    his  feelings 
deeply.     On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Ealmainham  Hospital, 
then  just  completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Dubliji.     After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a 
goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine,  and,  holding  it 
op,  asked  whether  he  had  spilled  one  drop. 
^  Ko,  gentlemen ;  whatever  the  courtiers  may 
say,  1  am  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.     My  hand 
docs  rfbt  fail  me  yet;  and  my  hand  is  not  stead- 
ier than  my   heart     To  the  health  of  King 
Jaffles:**    Such  was  the  last  farewell  of  Or- 
mond to  Ireland.     He  left  the  administratiun 
in  the  handa  of  lords  justices,  and  repaired  to 
Loadoo,  where  he  was  rec^ved  with  unusual 
■srks  of  public  respect.   Many  persons  of  rank 
vent  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  road.     A  long 
train  of    equipages   followed  him   into  Saint 
James's  Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
the  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
greeted  lum  with  loud  acclamations,  f 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford's  cus- 
tody; but  a  marked  indignity  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  him.  It  was  determined  that 
soother  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  audacity 
should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  person  selected  was  Sir  George  Jeffreys, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  depravi^  of  this  man  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Both  the  great  English  parties  have 
attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  violence ; 
for  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  bar- 
barous enemy,  and  the  Tories  found  it  conve- 
nient to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the 
crimes  which  had  sullied  their  triumph.  A 
diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that  some 
fHgfatfiil  stories  which  have  been  told  concem- 
bf  him  are  fklse  or  exaggerated ;  yet  tiie  dis- 
penonate  historian  will  be  able  to  make  very 

*  Tha  miniaterU  efaance*  are  annooMed  hi  tb«  London 
^     --    —    —  -     -      Bunwi^   L  tSU;  Barillon, 
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little  deduction  from  the  vast  mass  of  infaaf 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  wicked  judft 
has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parti, 
but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  le 
the  angry  passions.  When  Just  emerging  froM 
boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have  always 
used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Here,  during  many  years,  his  chief 
business  was  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital. 
Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves 
calM  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  effec- 
tually that  he  became  the  most  consummate 
bully  ever  known  in  his  profession.  All  ten- 
derness for  the  feelings  of  others,  all  self-re- 
spect, all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were  oblite- 
rated fVom  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  bodndless 
command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar 
express  hatred  and  contempt  The  profusion 
of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which 
composed  his  vocabulary  could  harjily  have 
been  rivalled  in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear-gar- 
den. His  countenance  and  his  voice  must  al- 
ways have  been  imamiable ;  but  these  natursi 
advantages — ^for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought 
them— he  had  improved  to  such  a  degree  tiiat 
there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Im- 
pudence and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow.  The 
glare  of  his  eyw  had  a  fascination  for  the  un- 
happy victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed ;  yet  hid 
brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than 
the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury, 
as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it, 
sounded  like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment  day. 
These  qualifications  he  carried,  while  still  a 
young  man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He 
early  became  common  sergeant,  and  then  re- 
corder of  I«ondon.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessioni 
he  exhibited  the  same  propensities  which  after- 
ward, in  a  higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unen- 
viable immortality.  Already  might  be  remarked 
in  him  the  most  odious  vice  which  is  incident 
to  human  nature,  a  delight  in  misery  merely  as 
misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  on 
offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring  seemed 
to  titillate  him  voluptuously ;  and  he  loved  to 
scare  them  into  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ordering  an  unlucky  adventuress  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  "  Hangman,"  he 
I  would  exclaim,  **  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
I  attention  to  this  lady !  Scourge  her  soundly, 
:  man !  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down  I 
I  It  is  Christmas ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip 
in!  See  that  you  warm  her  shoulders  tho- 
roughly !"}  He  was  hardly  less  facetious  when 
he  passed  judgment  on  Ludowick  Muggleton, 
the  drunken  taUor  who  fancied  himself  a  pro- 
phet "Impudent  rogue!"  roared  Jeffreys, 
<'thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punish- 
ment !"  One  part  of  this  easy  punishment  was 
the  pillory,  in  which  the  wretched  fanatic  was 
almost  killed  with  brickbats. | 

~TThe  Acts  of  the  WitneMes  of  the  Spirit,  Part  T.,  eha^ 
ter  T.  In  this  work,  Ludowiok,  after  hto  fluhhrn,  reTengM 
hlmeelf  on  the  "  bawling  derll,"  as  be  ealla  Jefltoys,  by  • 
string  of  eumes  which  Emalpbos  might  haTeenvVad.  The 
trial  iras  in  Jannair,  1077. 
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By  tluB  tinie  the  natare  of  Jeffreys  had  been 
hardened  to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require 
In  their  worst  implements.  He  had  hitherto 
looked  for  professional  ady^cement  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London.  He  had  therefore  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Roundhead,  and  had  always 
appeared  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilara- 
tion when  he  explained  to  popish  priests  that 
they  were  to  be  cut  down  alive,  and  were  to 
see  their  own  bodies  burned,  than  when  he 
passed  ordinary  sentences  of  death.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  all  that  the  city  could 
give,  he  made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of 
brass  and  his  tougue  of  venom  to  the  court. 
ChifBnch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker 
in  infamous  contracts  of  more  than  one  kind, 
lent  his  aid.  He  had  conducted  many  amo- 
rous and  many  political  intrigues,  but  he 
assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scandalous 
service  to  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced 
Jeffreys  to  Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found 
a  patron  in  the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James, 
but  was  always  regarded  with  scorn  and  dis- 
gust by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great  as  they 
were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and  cru- 
elty. "That  man,"  said  the  king,  "has  no 
learning,  no  sense,  no  manners,  and  more 
impudence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers."* 
Work  was  to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was 
sensible  of  shame ;  and  thus  JefiVeys,  at  an 
age  at  which  a  barrister  thinks  himself  fortu- 
nate if  he  is  employed  to  lead  an  important 
eause,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
JBench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His 
legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he 
had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  high  kind ; 
but  he  had  one  of  those  happily  constituted  in- 
tellects which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry 
and  through  masses  of  immaterial  facts,  go 
straight  to  the  true  point.  Of  his  intellect, 
however,  he  seldom  had  the  ftill  use.  Evert  in 
civil  causes  his  malevolent  and  despotic  temper 
perpetually  disordered  his  judgment.  To  enter 
nis  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast, 
which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  like- 
ly to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  at- 
tacks. He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic 
abuse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His 
looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror  when  he 
was  merely  a  young  advocate  struggling  into 
'  practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there 
were  few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before 
him.  Even  when  he  was  sober,  his  violence 
was  sufficiently  frightflil;  but,  in  general,  his 
reason  was  overclouded,  and  his  evil  passions 
stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His 
evening^  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry. 
People  who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  %ian  gross  indeed, 
sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  company  and  low 
m.erriment,  but  social  and  good-humoured.    He 

*  Thl«  WKjiBg  ia  to  %e  found  in  many  eontemporary 
uftinphleta.    Titiu  Oatea  wm  nerer  tired  of  quoting  it — 
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was  constantly  surrounded  on  suci  oces«f«nf 
by  buffoons,  selected,  for  the  most  part,  from 
among  the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised 
before  him.  These  men  bantered  and  abused 
each  other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined 
in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them» 
and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and 
kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness. 
But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soft«n  his 
heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  dif- 
ferent He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat, 
having  kept  the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet 
having  but  half  slept  off  his  debauch,  his 
cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  starine  like  those  of  a 
maniac.  When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon 
companions  of  the  preceding  night,  if  they 
were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  the  familiarity  to  w^ich  he  had  ad- 
mitted them  inflamed  his  malignity,  and  he  was 
sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not  the 
least  odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly 
browbeating  and  mortifying  those  whom,  in  his 
fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encouraged 
to  presume  on  his  favour. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  ex- 
pected from  him  were  performed,  not  merely 
without  flinching,  but  eagerly  and  triumphant- 
ly. His  first  exploit  was  the  judicial  murder 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  What  followed  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respect- 
able Tories  lamented  the  disgrace  which  the 
barbarity  and  indecency  of  so  great  a  func- 
tionary brought  upon  the  administration  of 
justice ;  but  tiie  excesses  which  filled  such  men 
with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James. 
Jeffreys,  therefore,  after  tire  death  of  Charles, 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage. 
This  last  honour  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal 
approbation ;  for,  since  the  judicial  system  of 
the  realm  had  been  remodelled  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  no  chief  justice  had  been  a  lord  of 
Parliament.! 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in 
all  his  political  functions,  and  restricted  to  his 
business  as  a  judge  in  equity.  At  council  he 
was  treated  by  Jeffreys  with  marked  incivility. 
The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  justice ;  and  it  was  well  known  by 
the  bar  that  the  surest  way  to  propitiate  the 
chief  justice  was  to  treat  the  lonl-keeper  with 
disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hours  king  when  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law. 
The  customs  had  been  settled  on  Charles  only 
for  life,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  legally  ex- 
acted by  the  new  sovereign.  Some  weeks  must 
elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  be 
chosen.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  duties  were 
suspended,  the  revenue  would  suffer ;  the  regu- 
lar course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted  ;  the 
consumer  would  derive  no  benefit;  and  the 
only  gainers  would  be  those  fortunate  specu- 
lators whose  cargoes  might  happen  to  arrivt 
during  the  interval  between  the  demise  .of  th« 
crown  and  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.    Th« 

pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose.  Such  are  the  Bloody  A» 
sisee,  the  Lift  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Je1tnj9,  tbm 
Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord  Jef&reys,  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Jef&rcjs's  Elegy.  See,  alao^  £relyii*s  Diary, 
Doc.  6, 1683,  Oct.  31, 1685.  I  scarcely  need  advise  every 
reader  to  consult  Lord  Camphell's  exoel&nt  hook. 
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freaamry  waa  bencgod  bj  merchants  whose 
varakoQses  were  fiUed  with  goods  on  whioh 
dvtj  had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grieyons 
apprehenaion  of  being  undersold  and  mined, 
imputial  men  mnat  admit  that  this  was  one  of 
those  eaaea  in  whioh  a  government  may  be  jua- 
tified  in  deviating  firom  the  strictly  constitu- 
tional oourae;  but,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
deviata  from  the  strictly  constitntional  course, 
the  deviAliaa  dearly  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  tba   neeessity  requires.      Guildford  felt 
&is,  and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honour. 
He  proposed*  that  the  duties  should   be  le- 
vied, bat   should  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer 
apart  frona  other  sums    till   the  Paiiiament 
§hiNild  saaet.     In  this  way  the  king,  while  via- 
latiag  the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that 
he  vished  to  conform  to  their  spirit    Jeffreys 
gate  vny  different  counseL     He  advised  James 
to  pat  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be  his 
BS|flBty'a  will   and  pleasure  that  the  customs 
•hMld  eoatinue  to  be  paid.     Thia  advice  was 
TcU  saited  to  the  king's  temper.    The  judicious 
profNMition  of  the  lord  keeper  was  rejected  as 
trorthy  only  of  a  Whig,  or  of,  what  was  still 
vone,  a  Trimmer.    A  proclamation,  such  as 
tiie  chief   jnatice    had    suggested,   appeared. 
Some  people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak 
of  pahlie   indignation   would   be    the    conse- 
qaeaoe;  bat  they  were  deceived.     The  spirit 
of  oppeaition  had   not  yet  rerived ;    and  the 
«oart  nil^i  safely  venture  to  take  steps  which, 
tit  years  before,  would  have  produced  a  rebel- 
fioa.    In  the  city  of  London,  lately  so  tnrbu- 
lot,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 

fhe  prodamntion  which  announced  that  thi 
oortfHBS  would  still  be  levied,  announced  also 
tkst  a  Parliament  would  shortly  meet.  It  was 
B3l  ^ihoat  many  misgivings  that  James  had 
detsrohied  to  call  the  estates  of  his  realm  to- 
gether. The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspi- 
dssB  ler  a  general  election.  Never  since  tiie 
aeeeasMo  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  the  con- 
stitaeot  bodiea  been  so  favourably  disposed 
tewird  the  eoort.  But  the  new  sovereign's 
miad  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be 
■adeaed,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  with- 
SBt  siiame  and  indignation.  He  was  afraid  that 
}fy  wwmoning  the  Parliament  of  England  he 
Bigkt  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of 
Fnnce. 

To  the  King  of  Franqe  it  mattered  little 
vbLeh  of  the  two  English  parties  triumphed  at 
tiie  e]eetioBa;  for  all  the  Parliaments  which 
had,  met  since  the  Bestoration,  whatever  might 
ka,wt  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics, 
had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
hoaae  of  Bourbon.  Qn  this  sul^ect  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
sturdy  eoontry  gentlemen  who  formed  the  main 
itreagth  of  the  Tory  party.  Louis  had  there- 
fore spared  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  pre- 
feat  Gharlea  from  convoking  the  houses ;  and 
James,  who  had  from  the  first  been  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  brother's  foreign  politics,  had  now, 
in  beeoming  King  of  England,  become  also  a 
itticiiog  and  vassd  of  Louis. 

Bcehester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who 
aov  formed  the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly 
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aware  that  their  late  master  had  been  in  tht 
habit  of  receiving  money  from  the  court  of  Var- 
saiUes.  They  were  consulted  by  James  as  te 
the  expediency  of  conToking  tho  Legislature. 
They  owned  the  great  importance  of  keeping 
Louis  in  good  humour ;  but  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  choice.  Patient  as  the  nation  appeared 
to  be,  there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The 
principle  that  the  money  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  lawfully  taken  by  the  king  without  the 
assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  though,  on  an  extraordi* 
nary  emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be  willing 
to  pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregular  taxa- 
tion should  continue  longer  than  the  special 
circumstances  which  alone  -  justified  it.  The 
houses,  then,  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so, 
the  sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better. 
Even  the  short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reference  to  Versailles  might  produce  irr^ 
parable  mischief.  Discontent  and  suspicion 
would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  were  riolated.  The  lord 
keeper,  like  a  cowardly,  pedantic  special  pleader 
as  he  was,  would  take  the  same  side.  What 
might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would 
at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Those  very 
ministers  whom  his  majesty  most  wished  t6 
lower  in  the  public  estimation,  would  gain 
popularity  at  his  expense.  The  ill  temper  of 
the  nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result  of 
the  elections.  These  arguments  were  unan- 
swerable. The  king  therefore  notified  to  the 
country  his  intention  of  holding  a  Parliament; 
but  he  was  painfully  anxious  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  undutifrdly 
and  disrespectfrdly  toward  France.  He  led 
Barillon  into  a  private  room,  and  there  apolo- 
gised for  having  dared  to  ti^e  so  important  a 
step  without  the  prerious  sanction  of  Louia.' 
**  Assure  your  master,"  said  James,  **  of  my 
gratitude  and  attachment.  I  know  that  with- 
out his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know 
what  troubles  my  brother  brought  on  himself 
by  not  adhering  steadily  to  France.  I  will  take 
good  care  not  to  let  tiie  houses  meddle  with 
foreign  affairs.  If  I  see  in  them  any  disposition 
to  make  mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their 
business.  Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have 
acted  without  consulting  him.  He  has  a  right 
to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult 
him  about  every  thing;  but  in  this  case  the 
delay  even  of  a  week  might  have  produced  so* 
rious  consequences." 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillon 
received  them  cirilly.  Rochester,  grown  bolder,  ^ 
proceeded  to  ask  for  money.  "  It  will  be  well 
laid  out,"  he  said;  "your  master  cannot  em- 
ploy his  revenues  better.  Represent  to  him 
strongly  how  important  it  is  that  the  King  of 
Englimd  should  be  dependent,  not  on  his  own 
people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France  alone."f 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Louis 

deq»atehf  •  of  Veb.  jV  1686.  It  will  be  found  in  tba  i# 
pendix  to  Mr.  Foz'a  Hiatory.  See,  alao,  Preaton'a  letter  ti 
JantM,  dated  April  ^>  1085,  In  ]>ali7mple^       * 
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the  wishes  of  the  English  goTenunent ;  but  | 
Louis  ha4  already  ijiticipated  them.  His  first 
act,  after  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on 
Bnglnnd  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
liTres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Such 
bills  were  not  then  to  be  easily  procured  in 
Paris  at  a  day*s  notice.  In  a  few  hours/how- 
ever,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier 
Started  for  London.*  As  soon  as  Barillon  re- 
oeived  the  remittance,  he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and 
communicated  the  welcome  news.  James  was 
Act  ashamed  to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears 
ef  delight  and  gratitude.  **  Nobody  but  your 
king,"  he  said,  "does  such  kind,  such  noble 
things.  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough.  As- 
g^re  him  that  my  attachment  will  last  to  the 
end  of  my  di^s."  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Qodolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to  embrace 
the  ambassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master,  i 

But,  though  James  and  his  three  advisers 
trere  pleased  with  the  promptitude  which  Louis 
had  shown,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  the  donation.  As  they 
were  afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give 
offence  by  importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely 
hinted  their  wishes.  They  declared  that  the^ 
had  no  intention  of  higgling  with  so  generous  a 
tpenefactor  as  the  French  king,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his  munificence. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate 
him  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  national  honour.  It 
was  well  known  that  one  chief  end  of  his  poli- 
tics was  to  add  the  Belgian  provinces  to  his 
dominions.  England  was  bound  by  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when 
Banby  was  lord  treasurer,  to  resist  any  a^ 
tempt  which  France  might  make  on  those  pro- 
vinces. The  three  ministers  informed  Barillon 
that  their  master  considered  that  treaty  as  no 
longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they 
said,  by  Charles :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  think 
himself  bound  by  it.  The  most  Christian  king 
might,  therefore,  without  any  fear  of  opposition 
f^om  England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant  and 
Hainault  to  his  empire.  | 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  ex- 
traordinary embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure 
Louis  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  James. 
For  this  mission  was  selected  a  man  who  did 
not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position,  but 
whose  renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infamy 
and  glory,  filled  at  a  later  period  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and 
dissolute  times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of 
Hamilton,  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  had  been  attracted  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who  waited 
on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  not  beau- 
tiftil;  but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice;  and 
•he  became  his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the 
daughier  of  a  poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted 
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Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  hypmb* 
lishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio,  long  forgottea, 
in  praise  of  monarchy  and  mouarchs.  Thm 
necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressiBg; 
their  loyalty  was  ardent;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella's  seduction  seems  to  have  beea 
joyful  surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl  should  haTC 
attained  such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunmtt 
as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youtfi,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  Foot  Guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  And 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  pleasure.  His  stature  was  commandinj^ 
his  face  handsome,  his  address  singularly  win- 
ning, yet  of  such  dignity  that  the  most  imper* 
tinent  fops  never  ventured  to  take  f£ny  liberty 
with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the  most  Texft- 
tious  and  irritating  circumstances,  always  under 
perfect  command.  His  education  had  been  bo 
much  neglected  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language;  bat  bui 
acute  and  vigorous  understanding  amplj  sap- 
plied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not 
loquacious ;  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speal: 
in  public,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  eurj 
of  practiced  rhetoricians.  His  courage  wa« 
singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  Daring 
many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  nerer,  in 
any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  thm 
perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  hj^ 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged 
ifi  operations  against  Holland.  His  serene  in^ 
trepidity  distinguished  him  among  thousands 
of  brave  soldiers.  His  professional  skill  eoat- 
manded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was 
publicly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
received  many  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence 
from  Turenne,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
military  glory. 

Unhappily,  the  splendid  qualides  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most 
sordid  kind.  Some  propensities,  which  in  youth 
are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very  early  U» 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was  thrifty  in  hia 
very  vices,  and  levied  ample  contributions  on 
ladies  enriched^  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal 
lovers.  He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  the  violent  but  fickl^  fondness  of  die  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  caught 
with  her  by  the  king,  and  was  forced  to  leap 
out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded  tins  hazard- 
ous feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  pradent 
young  hero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  well  secured  on  landed  pro- 
perty.} Already  his  private  drawers  contained 
heaps  of  broad  pieces,  which,  fifty  years  later, 
when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  remained 
untouched.  II 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 


grandfather,  Hallfloc.    I  hope  that  there  la  no  tralk  ia  a« 
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fcdmtmr;^,  and  wu  rewarded  fer  his  sernces 
with  a  Scotch  peera|^  and  with  the  command 
of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  was 
then  on  the  English  establishment*  His  wife 
had  a  post  in  the  &mily  of  James's  younger 
dangler,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary   to  Versailles.      He  had  it  in 
charge  to  express  the  warm  gratitude  of  the 
Eiigiwh  government  for  the  money  whi^h  had 
hem  so  generously  bestowed.    It  had  been  ori- 
^mUy  intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
tiioe,  ask  Louis  for  a  much  larger  sum ;  but,  on 
fall  eoi)sideration,  it  was  apprehended  that  such 
indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene- 
factor  wlio.«e  spontaneous  liberaJity  had  been 
M  agnally  displayed.     Churchill  was  therefore 
£re^ed  to  confine  himself  to  thanks  for  what 
vu  past/  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  ftiture.f 
Bat  James  and  his  ministers,  eren  while  pro- 
testiog  that  thegr  did  not  mean  to  be  importu- 
DAte.  contriTed  to  hint,  Tery  intelligibly,  what 
thej  wished  and  expected.     In  the  French  am- 
bassador they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.    Louis 
Ksde  some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design 
ef  enhancing  the  Talue  of  his  gifts.     In  a  very 
lev  weeks,    howerer,  Barillon  received  Arom 
Versulles  fifteen  hundred  thousand  Uttcs  more. 
Tbis  sum,  equiralent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
tw^e  thonsand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  in- 
itnieted  to  dole  out  cautiously.     He  was  au- 
fiffiriicd  to  AnTxish  the  English  goremment  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for   the  purpose  of 
eomiptxBg  members  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
■QBs.    Tht  rest  he  was  directed  to  keep  in 
Rserre   for    some    extraordinary  emergency, 
BBch  as  a  <fissolation  or  an  insurrection.} 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions  is  uni- 
yersslly  acknowledged,  but  their  real  nature 
seeats  to  be  often  misunderstood ;  for,  though 
the  foregn  policy  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
hoose  <rf  Stuart  has  nerer,  since  the  corre- 
rpofideaee  of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  pub- 
tie  eye,  found  an  apologist  among  us,  there  is 
it31  a  party  which  labours  to  excuse  their 
dbnestic  policy ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  between 
their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign  policy 
there  was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble  connec- 
tKB.  If  they  had  upheld,  during  but  a  few 
Bd&ths,  the  honour  of  the  country  abroad,  they 
woddhare  been  compelled  to  change  the  whole 
mtem  of  their  adminis^ation  at  home.  To 
pnise  them  for  refusing  to  gOTem  in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  yet 
to  hiame  them  for  aubmitting  to  the  dictation 
ef  Louis,  is  ineonststent ;  for  they  had  only  one 
dkoiee,  to  be  dependent  on  Louis,  or  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justace,  would  gladly  have 
fooad  oat  a  third  way,  but  there  was  none.  He 
heeame  the  alare  of  France,  but  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a  contented  slare. 
fie  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with 
hJBidf  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and 
to  break  loose  from  it;    and  this 
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disposition  was  studiously  encouraged  by  tht 
agents  of  many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in 
erery  continental  court,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  administration  was  watched  by  strangers 
with  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  which 
was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One  gOTcmment 
alone  wished  that  the  troubles  which  had, 
during  three  generations,  distracted  England, 
might  be  eternal.  All  otl\er  governments, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  wished  to  see 
those  troubles  happily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the 
Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments  was  indeed  reiy 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  foreign  statesmen ; 
but  no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceire  the 
effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  sympathies  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubtless  have  been 
with  a  prince  struggling  against  subjects,  and 
especially  with  a  Roman  CaUiolio  prince  strug- 
gling against  heretical  subjects;  but  all  such 
sympathies  were  now  orerpowered  by  a  stronger 
feeling.  The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the 
greatness,  the  iigustice,  and  the  arrogance  of 
3ie  French  king  were  at  the  height.  His  neigh- 
bours might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him; 
for  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  out- 
rage them ;  and  they  had  tried  the  chances  of 
war  against  him  in  rain.  In  this  perplexity, 
they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  towa:rd  Eng- 
land. Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover  T  On  that  issue  depended  the 
fate  of  all  her  neif^bours.  With  her  help 
Louis  might  yet  be  withstood;  but  no  help 
could  be  expected  fh>m  her  till  she  was  ^t 
unity  with  herself.  Before  the  strife  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began,  she  had 
been  a  power  of  the  first  rank ;  on  the  day  on 
which  that  strife  terminated,  she  became  a 
power  of  the  first  rank  again ;  but  while  the 
dispute  remained  undecided,  she  was  con- 
demned to  inaction  and  to  rassalage.  She  had 
been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors ; 
she  was  again  great  under  the  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  Revolution ;  but  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  she  was  a  blank  in 
the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost  on«  class  of 
energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  df  force  which,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and 
Spain,  had  ceased  to  exist.  That  species  of 
force  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  humbled 
France  and  Spain  once  more,  had  not  yet  been 
called  into  action.  The  government  was  no 
longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a 
limited  monarchy  after  the  modem  fashion. 
With  Uie  vices  of  two  different  systems,  it  had 
the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  9f  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  harmony,  ci'Un- 
teraoted  and  neutralized  each  other.    All  was 


**Letft  eat  our  noat  with 
Tte  MAiie  b  aa  good 
Aa  thnt  ChurehUl  BhonMI 
Be  put  to  eommaad  the  dngoone.* 

f  Barillon,  ?eb.  ^^  leU. 

X  Barillon,  April  ^^ ;  LonJa  to  BarHloii,  April  |^ 
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transition,  ccnflict,  and  disorder.  The  chief 
business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  infringe  the 
priyileges  of  the  Legislature.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature  was  to  encroach  on  the 
prerogatiyes  of  the  sovereign.  The  king  readily 
accepiad  foreign  aid,  which  relieved  lum  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a  mutinous 
Parliament.  The  Parliament  reftised  to  the 
king  the  means  of  supporting  the  national 
honour  abroad,  from  an  apprehension,  too  well 
founded,  that  those  means  might  be  employed 
in  order  to  establish  despotism  at  home.  The 
effect  of  these  jealousies  was,  that  our  country, 
with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  of  as  little  ac- 
count in  Christendom  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy 
or  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far 
less  account  than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 
France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging 
this  state  of  things.*  All  other  powers  were 
deeply  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
The  general  wish  of  Europe  was,  that  James 
would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  with 
public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial  itself  came 
letters,  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
new  king  of  England  would  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  Parliament  and  his  people. f  From 
the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions  against  im- 
moderate zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Benedict  Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  the' Eleventh,  felt, 
in  his  character  of  temporal  sovereign,  all 
those  apprehensions  with  which  other  princes 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  power. 
He  had  also  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  the  Protestant  religion  tiiat,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  Roman  Catholic  King 
of  England  mounted  the  throne,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  torn  by  dissension,  and 
threatened  with  a  new  schism.  A  quarrel  simi- 
lar to  that  which  raged  in  the  eleventh  century 
between  the  emperors  and  the  supreme  pontiffs 
had  arisen  between  Louis  and  Innocent.  Louis, 
lealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal 
authority,  accused  the  pope  of  encroaching  on 
the  secular  rights  of  ibe  French  crown,  and 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  pope  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
king,  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered  a  spirit 
even  more  determined  than  his  own.  Innocent 
was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and 
gentlest  of  men;  but,  when  he  spoke  officially 
from  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  he*  spoke  in  the 
tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious.  Agents 
of  the  king  were  excommunicated ;  adherents 
of  the  pope  were  banished.  The  king  made 
the  champions  of  his  authority  bishops;  the 
pope  refused  them  institution.     They  took  pos- 

*  I  toight  tmueribe  half  of  Sarillon'i  oorrespandenoe 
111  proof  of  thii  propoeltion ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one  pM* 
Mfs,  in  whkh  the  views  which  guided  the  polity  of  the 
French  ijOTernment  towud  England  are  exhibited  con- 
cfnly  and  with  perftct  deamew : — 

**  On  pent  tenir  pour  un  maxime  indubitable  que  Va^- 
eord  du  R07  d'Angleterre  avec  eon  Parlement,  en  quelque 
nunidre  quMl  se  fuue,  n'eet  pas  conforme  aux  interSts  de 
T.  If .  Je  me  oontente  de  penser  oela  sane  m'en  ouvrlr  IL 
perionne,  et  je  cache  a^eo  aoin  mei  aentimenaaoet  6gard." 
—BarOUm  (0  Zouii,  ^J-  1687.  That  this  was  the  real 
weret  of  the  whole  polipir  of  Louis  tofvard  our  country  was 
perfectly  understood  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopold 
wrote  diue  to  James,  ^^?t  1689:  <*ealli  Id  unum  age- 


session  of  the  episcopal  palates  and  revnaii, 
but  they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  epi». 
copal  functions.  Before  the  struggle  termi- 
nated, there  were  in  France  thirty  prelates  whi 
could  not  confirm  or  ordain.^ 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Lonis, 
been  engaged  in  such  a  dispute  with  the  \k'^ 
can,  he  would  have  had  all  Protestant  goTern- 
ments  on  his  side ;  but  the  fear  and  resentment 
which  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  the  Frencli 
king  had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had 
the  courage  manfully  to  oppose  him  was  sure 
of  public  sympathy.  Even  Lutherans  and  Csl- 
vinists,  who  had  always  detested  the  pope, 
could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him  success 
against  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal  mo- 
narchy. It  was  thus  that,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, many  who  regarded  Pius  the  Seventh  ai 
antichrist  were  well  pleased  to  see  antichrist 
confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  toward 
France  disposed  hiiA  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal 
view  of  the  affairs  of  Kn^land.  The  return  of 
the  English  people  to  the  fold  of  which  he  wu 
the  shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  rejoiced 
his  soul ;  but  he  r&^j  too  wise  a  man  to  beliers 
that  a  nation  so  bold  and  stubborn  could  b« 
brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  rojal 
authority.  It  was  not  diflBcult  to  foresee  that, 
if  James  attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  religion  by  illegal  and  unpopular  means, 
the  attempt  would  fail ;  the  hatred  with  which 
the  heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true  faith 
would  become  fiercer  and  stronger  than  ever, 
and  an  indissoluble  association  would  be  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  between  Protestantism  and 
civil  fireedom,  between  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  In  the  mesm  time,  the  king  would  be 
an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  his  peo- 
ple. England  would  still  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First, 
and  under  Charles  the  Second^  a  power  of  the 
third  rank;  and  France  would  domineer  un- 
checked beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  that  James, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  bf 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting 
himself  to  win  the  confidence  of  liis  Parliamenti 
might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the  professors  of 
his  religion,  a  large  measure  of  relief.  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  imposing 
civil  incapacities  would  soon  follow.  In  Urt 
mean  time,  the  English  king  and  the  English 
nation  united  might  head  the  European  coali- 
tion, and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  cupidity  of  Louis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by 
the  principal  Englishmen  who  resided  at  hit 
court.    Of  these,  £e  most  illustrious  was  Philip 

bant,  ttt,  perpetuas  inter  fierenltatem  Teatram  et  ^oadeA 
popudoe  fbvendo  aimultatea^  rellquas  Chriitianm  KaioyA 
tanto  aeeuriua  Inaultarent**  . 

f  «  Quo  sea  unldo  con  su  reyno,  j  en  todo  buen*  intern 
genda  con  el  parlamento."-~2>eipat(A  from  the  K^  Tj 
4Nttn  to  Dm  fhdro  BonquOlo,  Maioh  4|,  108&  Tfaif  d» 
■patch  ifl  in  the  arohlvei  of  SimaiUMtf,  which  eonjff^j 
great  maas  of  papers  relating  to  EngUab  affair*.  Cop>il 
of  the  most  interesting  ot  those  papers  are  in  the  pow 
sion  of  M.  Ouiiot,  and  were  by  him  lent  to  me.  It  ii  viA 
peculiar  pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge  tUI 
mark  of  tiie  ftiendsbip  of  so  great  a  man.  J 

X  Few  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to  go  d«cp  vm 
the  history  of  this  quarrel.  Summaries  will  be  fcuni  ■ 
Oardinal  BausseVs  Lift  of  Bossuat,  and  la  Toltaire'i  m 
of  Louis  XIT. 
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UoYtrd,  spmng  firom  th«  noblest  houses  of 
BriUin,  gnadsoo,  on  one  side,  of  sn  Earl  of 
Ariuuid,  on  the  other  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox. 
PHIip  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred 
college:  he  wss  commonly  designated  as  the 
CarU  of  England;  and  he  was  the  chief 
Goofisellor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  relating 
toliis  eoontrj.    He  had  been  driven  into  exile 
bj  tlie  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots ;   and  a 
iBe!Bb«r  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Stafford, 
bd  fallen  a  fictim  to  their  rage.     But  neither 
the  cardinal's  own  wrongs,  nor  those  of  his 
house,  had  ao  heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him 
arsshadfiser.    Every  letter,  therefore,  which 
went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recom- 
iiK&ded  patience,  moderation,  and  respect  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.* 
Is  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  con- 
lict  ^«  should  do  him  ii^justice  if  we  sup- 
\«j»il)iaiastate  of  vassalage  was  agreeable 
\o Jumper.    He  loved  authority  and  busi- 
aesi.  Hehad  a  high  sense  of  his  personal  dig- 
oitj;  aaj,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a 
K&doeatvhich  bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism. 
It  galled  his  soul  to  think  that  the  kingdom 
fhuk  be  mled  was  of  far  less  account  in  the 
iorld  than  many  states  which  possessed  smaller 
Bitsnl  adTsntages;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
ibra|a  ministers  when  they  urged  him  to  as- 
sert the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  to  become 
&e  protector  of  ugured  nations,  and  to  tame 
the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Conti- 
Bat  in  ave.  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart 
(fell  rith  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and 
efeaiaate  brother;  bat  those  emotions  were 
iota  sabdoed  by  a  stronger  feeling.     A  vigor- 
(KBforap  policy  necessarily  implied  a  conci- 
liaton  doantic  policy.    It  was  impossible  at 
once  to  ewfront  the  might  of  France  and  to 
traapU  qd  the  Uberties  of  England.     The  exe- 
eative  gnmunent  could  undertake   nothing 
gnat  rithoat  the  support  of  the  Commons,  and 
could  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting  in 
wafemity  with  their  opinion.     Thus  James 
W  that  the  two  things  which  he  most  de- 
^wald  not  be  possessed  together.     His 
^  Tiai  was  to  be  feared  and  respected 
>m$d;  bat  his  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute 
^  at  home.    Between  the  incompatible 
<«i/eet!  an  which  his  heart  was  set,  he,  for  a 
^  vent  irresolutely  to  and  fro.     The  strug- 
gle is  his  own  breast  gave  to  his  pubUc  acts  a 
«frM|e  appearance  of  indecision  and  insin- 
«n^.  Those  who,  without  the  clew,  attempted 
to  eiplore  the  maze  of  his  politics,  were  unable 
^)  uiderstand  how  ihe  same  man  could  be,  in 
uc  same  week,  so  haughty  and  so  mean.    Even 
wais  was  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  an  ally 
'M  ^aaa^  in  a  fo^  hours,  from  homage  to 
it^ce,  and  firom  defiance  to  homage.     Yet, 
^I'ftat  the  whole  conduct  of  James  is  before 
V,  this  inconsistency  seems  to  admit  of  a  sim- 
Fe  explanation. 

jl  the  moment  of  his  aceession  he  was  in 
^m  whether  the  kingdom  would  peaceably 
"BMBt  to  his  authority.  The  Exclusionists, 
»*«lyjopowerfulj  nught  rise  in  arms  against 
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He  might  be  in  graat  need  of  Frenek 
money  and  French  troops.  He  was  therefore, 
during  some  days,  content  to  be  a  sycophant 
and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly  apologized  for 
daring  to  call  his  Parliament  together  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  government  H« 
begged  hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He  wepi 
with  joy  over  the  French  bills  of  exchange. 
He  sent  to  VersaiUes  a  special  embassy  charged 
with  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  attachment* 
and  submission ;  but  scarcely  had  the  embassy 
departed  when  his  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
He  had  been  everywhere  proclaimed  without 
one  riot,  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From 
aU  corners  of  the  island  he  received  intelligenoe 
that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedient. 
His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed 
intolerable.  He  became  proud,  punctilious, 
boastful,  quarrelsome.  He  held  such  high  lan- 
guage about  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fiUy  ex^ 
pected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  po« 
litics  of  the  realm.  He  commanded  Churchill 
to  send  a  minute  report  of  the  ceremonial  of 
Versailles,  in  order  that  the  honours  with  which 
the  English  embassy  was  received  there  might 
be  repaid,  and  not  more  than  repaid,  to  the 
representative  of  France  at  Whitehall.  The 
news  of  this  chSige  was  received  with  delight 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  f  Louis 
was  at  first  merely  diverted.  "  My  good  ally 
talks  big,"  he  said;  **  but  he  is  as  fond  of  my 
pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was."  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  altered  demeanour  of  James,  and  the 
hopes  with,  which  that  demeanour  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  began  to 
call  for  more  serious  notice.  A  remarkable 
letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  king 
intimated  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which  he  had  sent 
to  Westminster  would  be  employed  against  him.) 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  from  the 
sadness  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
good-natured  Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud 
in  professions  of  attachment  to  their  new  ma»- 
ter.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was  kept  down 
by  fear.  That  great  mass  wluch  is  not  steadily 
Whig  or  Tory,  but  which  inclines  alternately 
to  Whiggism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on  the 
Tory  side.  The  reaction  which  h&d  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  king  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Pro- 
testant friends  to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a 
subject  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
mass  with  closed  doors  in  a  small  oratory  which 
had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order 
that  all  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  him 
might  see  the  ceremony.  When  the  host  was 
elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
ante-chamber.  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on 
their  knees ;  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of  the 
room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  the 
palace ;  and,  during  Lent,  a  series  of  sermons 
was  preached  there  by  popish  divines,  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.) 


^  ^ItatlMtof  tho«iwiitoh  OcraiMQof  StMto  on  April 
j^ji  tti  iprfl  |j,UB&.  fat  tlM  AicUvea  of  abaaneaa. 


t  Looii  to  BariUon,  j^,  1086  j 
I  Olaira  UA  of  James  the  Seoond,  iL  6; 
g$  lOM ;  ■velyn'S  Dfaoy,  March  A.  tes}. 
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A  more  serijas  iimovation  followed.  Pas- 
gion  Week  came ;  and  the  king  determined  to 
hear  mass  with  the  same  pomp  with  whioh  his 
predecessors  had  been  surrounded  when  the^ 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  established  reh- 
gioQ.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the  three 
members  of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested 
them  to  attend  him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all 
religions  were  the  same,  readily  consented. 
Godolphin,  as  chamberlain  of  the  queen,  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  giTing  her  his 
hand  when  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  and 
felt  no  scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon ;  but  Rochester  was 
greatly  disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  coun- 
try arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Tory  gentry  that  he 
was  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of 
the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  had  been  consi- 
dered as  ftiUy  atoning  for  faults  which  would 
otherwise  hare  made  him  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance, 
for  extreme  riolence  of  temper,  and  for  man- 
ners almost  brutal.*  He  feared  that,  by  com- 
plying with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly 
lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  party. 
After  some  altercation,  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  AU  the 
other  great  ciril  dignitaries  W|re  ordered  to  be 
at  their  posts  on  Easter  SuncnTy.  The  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  once  more,  after  an 
interral  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years, 
performed  at  Westminster  with  regal  splen- 
dour. The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank  among 
the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the 
sword  of  state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords 
accompanied  the  king  to  his  seat ;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  Ormond  and  Halifax  remained 
in  the  ante-chamber.  A  few  years  before  they 
had  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past 
them.  Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax  had 
courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty. 
As  the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  popish  king,  and 
who  had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent  blood 
of  a  popish  peer,  now  elbowed  each  other  to 
get  near  a  popish  altar,  the  accomplished 
Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge 
his  solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nick- 
name, f 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James 
made  a  far  greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  reli- 
gious prejudices  than  he  had  yet  called  on  any 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make.  He  was 
crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey 
and  the  Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The 
presence  of  the  queen  and  of  the  peeresses 
gave  to  the  solemnity  a  oharm  whioh  had  been 
wanting  to  the  magnificent  inauguration  of  the 
late  king.  Tet  those  who  remembered  that 
inauguration  pronounced  that  there  was  a  great 
falling  off.  The  ancient  usage  was  tiiat,  be- 
fore a  coronatioB,  the  soTereign,  with  all  his 
heralds,  judges,  counsellors,  lords,  and  graat 

•  ^TotlMMetlMtMkbOOM 

He  swcun  by  Qod**  oona, 

Aad  «hldM  tlMin  ••  If  tbey  onne  there  to  iteal  apoom.** 
LcMiita^  £«y,  a  baited,  MM. 
t  BarflloB,  April  12, 1086. 


dignitaries,  should  ride  in  stato  from  vhe  Tovei 
to  Westminster.  Of  these  cavalcades,  the  kit 
and  the  most  glorious  was  that  which  p&ssd 
through  the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  Restoration  were  still  in  ftill  Tigonr. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  .\Q 
Comhill,  Cheapside,  St.  Paul's  Churcbjard, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  were  lined  mi 
scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  solemn  form  that  royalty  could  weat. 
James  ordered  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  tU 
cost  of  such  a  procession,  and  found  that  H 
would  amount  to  about  half  as  much  as  be 
proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  widi 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  be 
profuse  where  he  ought  to  have  been  frngtl, 
and  niggardly  where  he  might  pardonably  baie 
been  profuse.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was  omitted 
The  folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If  pa- 
geantry be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  use 
as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  tbe 
multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  absnrditj 
to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of  wbick 
the  main  object  is  to  make  an  impression  oa 
the  populace.  James  would  have  shown  a 
more  judicious  munificence  and  a  more  jad>- 
cious  parsimony  if  he  had  traversed  London 
from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp, 
and  had  ordered  the  robes  of  his  wife  to  b« 
somewhat  less  thickly  set  with  pearls  and  dia^ 
monds.  His  example  was,  however,  long  fol^ 
lowed  by  his  successors ;  and  sums  which,  wel] 
employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite  grati- 
fication to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  irer« 
squandered  on  an  exhibition  to  which  onlj; 
three  or  four  thousand  privileged  persons  were 
admitted.  At  length  the  old  practice  was  par 
tially  revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Yictoria  there  was  a  procession  iii 
which  many  deficiencies  might  be  noted,  baj 
which  was  seen  with  interest  and  delight  hj 
half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which  uni 
doubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  mor^ 
costly  display  which  was  witnessed  by  a  seleci 
circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  th^ 
ritual.  The  reason  publicly  assigned  was  tha| 
the  day  was  too  short  for  all  that  was  to  b^ 
done ;  but  whoever  examines  the  changes  whicti 
were  made  will  see  that  the  real  object  was  t^ 
remove  some  things  highly  offensive  to  the  re 
ligious  feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  CathoUo^ 
The  Communion  Serrice  was  not. read.  Tb^ 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  sovereign  with  i 
richly-bound  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  and  oi 
exhorting  him  to  prize  above  all  earthly  trea^ 
sures  a  volume  which  he  had  been  taught  t^ 
regard  aa  adulterated  with  false  doctrine,  waj 
omitted.  What  remained,  however,  after  a^ 
this  curtailment,  might  well  have  raised  scrd 
pies  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sincerelvbe 
ueved  the  Church  of  England  to  be  an  herenc^ 
society,  within  the  pale  of  which  salvation  waj 
not  to  be  found.  *  ^e  king  made  an  oblatio] 
on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to  join  in  the  pet^ 
tions  of  the  Litany  which  was  ohanted  by  tbi 
bishops.  He  received  from  those  false  prophet 
the  unction  t3rpical  of  a  <fivine  infloence,  aai 
knelt  with  the  semblance  of  devotion  whi'j 
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%oill«ddowai9ai  bim  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
thiokthejwen,  ia  Mb  estimatton,  the  maUg< 
ittt  ttd  obdurate  fow.  Snoh  are  the  inoon- 
■BteaeUs  of  hamaa  nature,  that  this  man, 
^Hfrom  %  fanatical  zeal  for  hU  religion, 
^*  iv*J  three  kingdoms,  jet  chose  to  corn- 
nut  nuwu  Uttle  short  of  an  act  of  apostasy 
nther  thu  for^  the  chUdish  pleasure  of  be* 
H  mwted  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of 
■^y  power.* 

raueia  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  preached. 
»•  111  ono  of  those  writers  who  sUU  affected 
^  Mete  style  of  Archbishop  WiUiams  and 
*»«P  Aiidrtws.    The  sermon  was  made  np  of 
^1*?^  *»««*•,  rach  as  seventy  years  earlier 
«»PU»T«  been  sd^ed,  but  such  as  moved 
tae  mm  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the 
^elaqnence  of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  TU- 
TJ*  ""H  Solomon  was  King  James.     Ado- 
^ttitt  Monmouth.    Joab  was  a  Rye  House 
Wi^tet;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeller ;  Abiathar, 
IB  West  bat  misguided  old  Cavalier.     One 
fknat  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  con- 
itned  to  meu  that  the  king  was  above  the 
PtfliiBMt;  a&d  another  wss  cited  to  prove 
thftt  be  ilmu  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Toward  tbe  doee  of  the  discourse,  the  orator 
nry^dljalladed  to  the  new  and  embarrass- 
ing ptfition  in  which  the  Church  stood  with 
refereace  to  the  savereign,  and  reminded  his 
hoiRn  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
tka^  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in 
hoAdiir  those  Chriatiana  who  remained  true  to 
their  religion,  and  had  treated  with  scorn  those 
who  smght  to  earn  his  favour  by  apostasy. 
The  aernoe  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a 
statd J  banquet  m  the  hall,  the  banquet  by  bril- 
liant fire-works,  and  the  fire-works  by  much 
badpo^j.f 

TUi  ntj  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at 
which  tike  nthosiaam  of  the  Tory  party  reached 
the  leiith.  Bver  since  the  accession  of  the 
new  kifi^iddresses  bad  been  pouring  in  which 
ezpreased  profound  veneration  for  his  person 
ud  office,  snd  bitter  detestation  of  the  van- 
qpished  Whjgg.  The  magistrates  of  Middle- 
sex thinkedQod  for  having  confounded  the  de- 
BjtM  of  tb«e  regicides  and  excluders  who,  not 
eontent  with  hating  murdered  one  blessed  mo- 
lareh,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations 
of  monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester  execrated 
the  bbod-thirsty  TlUains  who  had  tried  to  de- 
priT«  his  majestj  of  his  just  inheritence.  The 
bBTfsssesofWlgan  assured  their  soverei^  that 
uej  roold  defend  him  against  all  plotting 
Aciit(^hel«  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The 
graodjuij  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Parlisaeat  wonld  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 
MflJ  corporations  pledged  themselves  never  to 
frtara  to  Parliament  any  person  who  had  voted 
for  uking  awaj  the  birthright  of  James.  Even 
J4e  capiul  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The 
inrenind  traders  Vied  with  each  other  in.ser- 


•hMiddi^dMpaiehor^^  16M,  and  fttn  th* 
gwwoi  of  the  nn  <r0rlMik8,  (Hliitolre  <h»e  lUvoln- 
terAog]«ten«»llT.xL)ttte  elMr  that  rigM  OkthoUeg 
*;ft  th«  khg'iioooduet  indefenriWe. 
J^tatai  GMrtte:  eu«ttedeTran(»;  ClaAe'iLlftor 
J^  tha  fcooad, «.  10;  History  of  th*  Ooroiiatkm  of 
£«J«ei  tiM  SMsoQd  tad  Qiip«a  Mary,  by  Fraada 


ii-W-;-:r-T"~  '^"^  **•  ^•^^S  BTwlyn'i  Wary, 
]^a,MK$  DMpat^oT  tt»  Dateh  AahaaMdoff^  A]uli 
lrlW;Btai^L<n;  laihard,  m.  7M}  A  fimaott 


wility.  Inns  of  court  and  uint  of  ^hanceir  sent 
u^  fervent  professions  of  attachment  ana  sub- 
mission.  All  the  great  oommercial  societiefl, 
the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  the  Muscoria  Company^ 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Mer- 
chants, the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  re- 
quired them  still  to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the 
second  city  of  the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of 
London.  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
stronger  than  in  the  two  universities.  Oxford 
declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to 
obey  the  king  without  any  restrictions  or  limi* 
tations.  Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms, 
the  riolence  and  treachery  of  those  turbulent 
men  who  had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient 
channel.} 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  con- 
siderable time,  every  number  of  the  London 
Gaiette.  But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing 
that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal.  The  writs 
for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  • 
election.  No  election  had  ever  taken  place 
under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  court 
Hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  Plot 
had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been  scared  back 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In  the 
counties  the  government  could  depend  on  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  upward,  and  on  the 
clergy  almost  to  a  man.  Those  boroughs  which 
had  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism  had  re- 
cently been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal 
sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by 
voluntary  surrender.  They  had  now  been  re- 
constituted in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the  crown. 
Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be*trusted,  the 
freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring 
squires.  In  some  of  the  small  western  corpo- 
rations, the  constituent  bodies  were  iu  great 
part  composed  of  captains  and  lieutcuaut^  of 
the  Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  every 
where  in  tlie  intorest  of  the  court.  In  every 
shire  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed 
a  powerful,  active,  and  rigilant  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the 
freeholders.  The  people  w[^re  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any 
WHiig  candlclate,  as  they  should  answer  it  to 
Him  who  had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and 
who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less 
deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these  advantages 
the  predominant  party  not  only  used  to  the 
utmost,  but  abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner, 
that  grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been 
true  to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore 
no  love  to  Republicans  and  schismatics,  stood 


preached  beftm  thdr  Majesties  Klni;  James  the  Second 
and  Queea  Mary  at  their  Coronation  in  We^ttminster  Ab- 
bey, April  23, 1086,  by  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Lord  Almoner.  I  have  leen  an  Italian  ar<«outit  which 
waa  publiahed  at  Modena,  and  which  is  chiefly  rema  kafaja 
t>r  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  sink!)  the  fkct  th»t  tba 
prayers  and  psidma  were  in  Xngllab,  and  that  the  blshi^ 
were  herettea. 

t  See  the  London  Oaiette  dortne  the  nontha  of  Fevrv 
try,  March,  and  April,  1686. 
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Aghast,  and  angared  from  euch  beginnings 
Approach  of  evil  times.* 
Yet  the  Whigs,   thongh  suffering  the  Just 

Snnishment  of  their  errors,  though  defeated, 
isheartened,  and  disorganized,  did  not  yield 
without  an  effort.  They  were  still  numerous 
among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the 
open  country.  In  some  districts,  in  Dorset- 
shire for  example,  and  in  Somersetshire,  they 
were  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  In 
tne  remodelled  boroughs  they  could  do  nothing; 
but  in  every  county  where  they  had  a  chance, 
they  struggled  desperately.  In  Bedfordshire, 
which  had  lately  been  represented  by  the  virtu- 
ous and  unfortunate  Russell,  they  were  victori- 
ous on  the  show  of  hands,  but  were  beaten  at 
the  poll.f  In  Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hun- 
dred votes  to  eighteen  hundred.  J  At  the  elec- 
tion for  Northamptonshire,  the  common  people 
were  so  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the  court 
candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was  drawn  out 
in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and 
was'  ordered  to  load  with  bail.  J  The  history 
of  the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more 
remarkable.  The  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity  and 
by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous, 
though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the 
politics  of  several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  carried  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords.  The  court  was  therefore  bent  on 
throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  himself  came  down 
into  Buckinghamshire  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing a  gentleman  named  Hacket,  who  stood  on 
the  high  Tory  interest.  A  stratagem  was  de- 
vised which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  of 
success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling 
would  take  place  at  Ailesbury ;  and  Wharton, 
whose  skillln  all  the  arts  of  electioneering  was 
unrivalled,  made  his  arrangements  on  that  sup- 
position. At  a  moment's  warning,  the  sheriff 
aciljourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell.  Whar- 
ton and  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found 
that  Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already 
secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  free- 
holders were  compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to 
the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in 
the  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town. 
It  was  with  the  gre'^test  difficulty  that  refresh- 
ments could  be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for 
so  large  a  number  of  men  and  beasts,  though 
Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money 
when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused, 
disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day, 
an  immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice 
leems,  however,  to  have  animated  the  courage 
of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons 


•  •  It  would  be  «M7  to  IQl  a  volume  with  what  Whig 
klstoriane  and  pamphleteers  have  written  on  this  aul^eot 
I  will  cite  only  one  witness,  a  Chnrchman  and  a  Tory. 
« Elections,*'  says  Erelyn,  "were  thought  to  be  very  in- 
ieoently  carried  on  in  most  places.  Qod  give  a  better  issue 
«f  it  than  rame  expect  I"— (Hay  10, 1686.)  Again  he  says, 
*The  truth*  Is,  there  were  many  of  the  new  members 
whose  elections  and  returns  were  universally  oondemned.** 
-<May  22.) 

f  From  a  news-letter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. Cltters  mnntloiu  the  strength  of  the  Whig  party 
In  Bfidfoidshin 


of  the  constituents  of  John  Hampden.  Ifoi 
only  was  Wharton  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  bnt 
he  was  able  to  spare  his  second  vote  to  a  mu 
of  moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  tbc 
chief  justice's  candidate. H 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  mx  days.  Tbt 
Whigs  polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes, 
the  Tones  about  two  thousand.  The  cobudod 
people  were  vehement  on  the  Whig  side,  ruiscd 
the  cry  of  **  Down  with  the  bishops,"  insulted 
the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked 
down  one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows,  and  beat  the  constables.  The 
militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the  riot,  asd 
was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  the 
festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When  the  poll 
closed,  a  salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
and  the  crown  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  bells  rang.  The  newly  elected  memben 
went  in  state  to  the  city  Cross,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long  train  of 
knights  and  squires.  The  procession,  as  it 
marched,  sang  "Joy  to  Great  Caesar,"  a  loyal 
ode,  which  had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey, 
and  which,  though  like  all  Dnrfey's  writings, 
utterly  contemptible,  was  at  that  time  almost 
as  popular  as  LillebuUero  became  a  few  yean 
later.^  Round  the  Cross  the  train-bands  were 
drawn  up  in  order  ;  a  bonfire  was  lighted :  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  burned ;  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  militia  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  knights  of  the  shire  were 
escorted  with  great  pomp  to  the  ehoir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean  preach 
a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty  of  passiTe  obe- 
dience, and  were  afterward  feasted  by  the 
mayor.** 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  a  courtier  whose  name  afterward  ob^ 
tained  a  melancholy  celebrity,  was  attended  b« 
circumstances  which  excited  interest  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  which  were  thought  not  unworthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  foreign 
ministers.  Newcastle  was  lighted  up  with 
bonfires.  The  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyouj 
peal.  A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  t 
black  box  resembling  that  which^  according  to 
the  popular  fable,  contained  the  contract  be 
tween  Charles  the  Second  and  Lucy  Walters^ 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  with 
loud  acclamations. ff 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded 
th%  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  court 
James  found  with  delight  that  it  would  be  rat 
necessary  for  him  to  expend,  a  farthing  in  buy* 
ing  votes.  He  said  that,  with  the  exception  ot 
about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Common! 
was   just    such    as    he  should    himself  hav^ 


1  Bramston*!  MemoiTB.  , 

9  Reflections  on  a  Remonstranoe  and  ProtestaUon  of  u 

the  good  Protestants  of  this  Klncdom,  1689 ;  Dialogue  b« 

tween  Two  Frienda,  1«89. 
I  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomai^  marqaeM  of  Wharton 

f  See  the  Gnaidian,  No.  67 ;  an  ezqnwte  specimen  oi 
Addison's  peenliar  manner.  It  would  be  difficalt  to  fin 
in  any  other  writer  such  an  instanoe  of  boncvoleBoe  dc» 
cateiy  flavoured  with  contempt 

•*  The  Ohwrvator,  April  4, 1666. 

ft  Deapateh  of  the  Dotoh  Amhawadnfi%  Ayril  j},  IflW 
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ttM&ed;*  And  Uiis  House  of  CommonB  it  was 
in  his  power,  as  the  law  then  stood,  to  keep  to 
the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  miriit 
now  induTge  in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His 
nature  was  not  placable  ;  and,  while  still  a  sub- 
ject, he  had  suffered  some  iivjnrles  and  indig- 
nities which  might  move  even  a  placable  nature 
to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment  One  set  of 
men,  in  particular,  had,  with  a  baseness  and 
oru^tj  beyond  all  example  and  all  description, 
attacked  lus  honotir  and  his  life,  the  witnesses' 
«f  the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  Ihem,  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  men- 
tion of  their  names  excites  the  disgust  and 
horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in 
his  wickedness,  without  one  sign  of  remorse  or 
Shame.f  Dugdale  had  followed  to  the  grave, 
driTen  mad,  men  said,  by  the  faries  of  an  evil 
conscience,  anrl  with  loud  shrieks  imploring 
those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take  away 
Lord  Stafford,  t  Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.  His 
end  was  all  horror  and  despair ;  and,  with  his 
last  breath,  he  had  told  his  attendant  to  throw 
him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  burial-ground.  9  But 
Gates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  stern  prince  whom  they  had 
wronged.  James,  a  short  time  before  his  ac- 
cession, had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Oatea  for  defamatory  words,  and  a  jury  had 
g^ven  damages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Q  The  defendant 
had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  lying  in 
prison  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release. 
Two  bins  of  indictment  against  him  for  per- 
iiny  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections 
the  trial  eame  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Gates 
had  scarcely  a  friend  left.  All  intelligent 
Whigs  were  now  convinced  that,  even  if  his 
narrative  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  he  bad 
ceeted  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstruc- 
ture of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded  him  as  a 
pablic  benefactor.  These  people  well  knew 
that,  if  he  were  convicted,  his  sentence  would 
be  one  of  extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  manage 
an  escape.  Though  as  yet  in  confinement  only 
for  debt,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  and  even  so 
he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody. 
The  mastiff  that  guarded  his  door  was  poi- 
soned ;  and,  on  the  very  night  preceding  his 
trial,  a  ladder  of  ropes  was  introduced  into 
his  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  many  Roman  Catho- 
liest  eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humiliation  of 


Loae. 


t  A  fUthfti]  aeooiiiit  of  the  BfekncM,  Deatii,  aod  Barial 
trOaptKin  Badkm,  1860;  Nanatiire  of  LoidCUef  Jnstke 


X  Smith's  Intrig  jm  of  tlM  Foptah  PloC,  1686. 

t  Bonust,  L  438. 

t8eetteiatMe«dfaigttnth6  Oolleetfam  of  State  Trtola 

f  Rrelyir-s  Diavy,  May  7, 1686. 

■•  Tkaan  remain  laaay  pktoree  of  Oates.    The  nort 


their  persecutor.^  A  few  years  earlier,  his 
short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of  a 
badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon^ 
his  purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous  length  of 
chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who  frequented  ■ 
the  courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol 
of  the  nation.  Wherever  he  had  appeared, 
men  had  uncovered  their  heads  to  him.  The 
lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the  realm 
bad  been  at  his  mercy.  Times  had  now 
changed;  and  many,  who  had  formerly  re- 
garded him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  fea- 
tures on  which  villany  seemed  to  be  written  br 
the  hand  of  God.** 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  delibe- 
rately murdered  several  guiltless  persons.  He 
called  in  vain  on  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and  ex- 
tolled him  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour.  Some 
of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  them- 
selves. None  of  them  said  any  thing  tending 
to  his  vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him  with  hav- 
ing deceived  the  houses,  and  drawn  on  them  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  The  judges 
browbeat  and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  in- 
temperance which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He 
betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shante, 
and  faced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst 
upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness  box 
with  the  insolence  of  despair.  He  was  convict- 
ed on  both  indictments.  His  offence,  though, 
in  a  moral  light,  murder  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely 
a  misdemeanor.  The  tribunal,  however,  was 
desirous  to  make  his  punishment  more  severe 
than  that  of  felons  or  traitors,  and  not  merely 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  to  put  him  to  death  by 
frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in 
Palace  Yard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall 
with  an  inscription  declaring  his  infamy  over 
his  head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days, 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  It, 
against  all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 
survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times 
every  year  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his 
dungeon  and  exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different 
parts  of  the  capital,  ff 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  exe- 
cuted. On  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pil- 
loried in  Palace  Tai^,  he  was  mercilessly  pelted, 
and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  ;%%• 
but  in  the  city  his  partisans  muste^d  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory.  {{ 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  rescue  their 
favourite.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  try 
to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which  awaited  him 
by  swallowing  poison.    All  that  he  aie  and 

etriklnc  detcriptioiia  of  hie  pereon  an  fai  North's  Bzaine% 
226,  in  Dryden'e  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  In  a  lnroa4> 
aide  entitled  A  Hne  and  Cry  after  T.  0. 

ft  TheproeeedingBwiUbeftrandaitongthiatfaeOiiaie 
tioQ  of  State  Trials. 
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db*ank  was  therefore  oartfiilly  inspected.  On 
the  follcwing  morning  he  was  brought  forth  to 
undergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an  early  hour 
an  innumerable  multitude  filled  all  the  streets 
from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman 
laid  on  the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as 
sliowed  that  he  had  received  special  instruc- 
tions. The  blood  ran  down  in  rivulets.  For  a 
time  the  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy ; 
but  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way. 
His  bellowings  were  frightful  to  hear.  He 
swooned  several  times;  but  the  scourge  still 
continued  to  descend.  When  he  was  unbound, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  borne  as  much  as  the 
human  frame  can  bear  without  dissolution. 
James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog- 
ging. His  answer  was  short  and  clear.  <'He 
shall  go  through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his 
body."  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
queen's  intercession,  but  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  such  a  wretch. 
After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours, 
Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon. 
He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge.  He  seemed 
quite  insensible,  and  the  Tories  reported  that 
be  had  stupified  himself  with  strong  drink.  A 
person  who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second 
day  said  that  tliey  were  seventeen  hundred. 
The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so  narrowly 
that  his. ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought 
his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it  as 
4  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  doors  of  the  pri- 
son cloiied  upon  him.  During  many  months  he 
remained  ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate. 
It  was  said  that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole  days  uttering 
deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our 
institutions  or  of  our  factions,  had  heard  that 
a  persecution  of  singular  barbarity  had  raged 
in  our  island  against  the  professors  of  the  true 
faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the 
chief  murderer.  There  was,  therefore,  great 
joy  in  distant  countries  when  it  was  known  that 
the  divine  justice  had  overtaken  him.  Engrav- 
ings of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and 
wriching  at  the  cart's  tail,  were  circulated  all 
over  Europe ;  and  epigrammatists,  in  many  lan- 
guages, made  merry  with  the  doctoral  title 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked  that 
since  his  forehead  could  not  be. made  to  blush, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  back  should 
do  so.* 

Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  they 
'did  not  equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  suffered  to  become  obso- 
lete, treated  the  false  witness,  who  had  caused 
death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murderer,  f 
This  was  wise  and  righteous;  for  such  a  witness 


*  ITrelyn's  DI&17,  May  22,  1686;  BactaAxd.  Hi.  741 ;  Bui^ 
net,  i.  637 ;  Obsorrator,  May  27, 1686 ;  OateB's  E/kow,  ^9 ;  Tom 
Brown's  Advice  to  Dr.  Oatea.  Some  iaterosiing  drcum- 
ftanooa  are  mentioned  in  a  broadside,  printed  for  A. 
Brookt,  CSiaring  Crona,  1686.  I  hare  fwen  oontemporaxr 
French  and  Italian  pamphlett  containing  the  histonr  or 
Che  trial  and  execntton.  A  print  of  Titus  in  the  pillory 
was  pnbli.«hed  at  Milan,  with  the  followingenrion^  inscrip- 
tion :  "  QuMSto  d  el  naturale  ritratto  di  Tito  Otea,  o  yero 
Oat^  Inglese,  po9to  In  berlina,  uno  de'  prindpali  profps* 
wrt  ^Ua  rdlgioB  Protntante,  aoerrimo  peneeutore  de* 


is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  murdererB.  To  tlii 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood  he  has  added 
the  guilt  of  violating  the  most  solemn  engag^ 
ment  into  which  man  can  enter  with  his  fellov- 
men,  and  of  making  institutions  to  which  it  is  d^ 
sirable  that  the  public  should  look  with  respect 
and  confidence  Instruments  of  frightful  wruof 
and  objects  of  general  distrust.  The  pain  pro- 
duced by  an  ordinary  assassination  bears  do 
proportion  to  the  pain  produced  by  assassiiift- 
tion  of  which  the  oourts  of  justice  are  made  the 
agents.  The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  rery 
small  part  of  what  makes  an  execution  horriblt 
The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the  sufferer, 
the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  vith 
him,  the  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  are  things  far  more  dreadful 
than  death  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  safe); 
afi&rmed  that  the  father  of  a  large  family  woq14 
rather  be  bereaved  of  all  his  children  by  acci- 
dent or  by  disease  than  lose  one  of  them  by  thi 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false  testi- 
mony is  therefore  the  most  aggravated  species 
of  murder ;  and  Oates  had  been  guilty  of  man; 
such  murders.  Nevertheless,  the  punishmeot 
which  was  inflicted  upon  him  cannot  be  jusd* 
fied.  In  sentencing  him  to  be  stripped  of  hii 
ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  thi 
judges  seem  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  power. 
They  were  undoubtedly  competent  to  inflict 
whipping,  nor  had  Che  law  assigned  a  limit  ti 
the  number  of  stripes;  but  the  spirit  of  thi 
law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanor  should  bi 
punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious 
felonies.  The  worst  felon  could  only  be  hanged. 
The  judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates 
to  be  scourged  to  death.  That  the  law  was 
defective  is  not  a  sufiicient  excuse ;  for  defective 
laws  should  be  altered  by  the  Legislature,  and 
not  strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and  least  of  aS 
should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  torture  and  destroying  life.  That 
Oates  was  a  bad  man  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse; 
for  the  guilty  are  almost  always  the  first  to 
suffer  those  hardships  which  are  afterward  used 
as  precedents  for  oppressing  the  innocent.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  present  case.  Mercileas  flogging 
soon  became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  politi- 
cal misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated  kind. 
Men  were  sentenced  for  hasty  words  spoken 
against  the  government  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnestness,  begged 
to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital  charges,  and 
sent  to  the  gallows,  happily,  the  progress  of 
this  great  evil  was  speedily  stopped  by  the  Re- 
volution, and  by  that  article  o/*  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments. 

The  villany  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that 
of  Oates,  destroyed  many  innocent  victims,  for 
Dangerfield  had  not  taken  up  the  trade  of  a 
witness  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon  aod 
juries  had  become  incredulous.  J  He  was 
brou^t  to  trial,  not  for  peigury,  but  fir  ths 


Oattolid,  e  gran  speiiglnro.**  I  hare  aim  a  Dnteh  f^PjJ 
Ing  of  his  puniabmant,  with  aome  Latin  Terses,  at  wtoa 
the  following  are  a  specimen  : 

••  At  Doctor  fictnt  non  flctos  pertulit  fctm, 
A  tortore  datos  baud  molll  In  oorpore  gnlM. 
DIseerfet  nt  varc  loelora  ob  eominlsiu  mbere." 
The  anagram  of  his  name,  «  Testis  Orat,"  may  ht  ««■* 
on  many  prints  published  In  difforont  oomitriw. 
t  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Chapter  of  HobbWw- 
X  According  to  Roger  North,  the  jodgea  d«e**fdUji 
Dangerfield,  having  been  preriouslj  oonTicCed  cf  psijwi' 
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iMMnow  offniee  of  Hbel.     He  had,  daring 
dM  tgiution  cauaed  by  the  Bxclosion  Bill,  pat 
fonh  I  nvretiTe  containing  some  false  and  odi- 
los  impuUtioiu  on  the  late  and  on  the  pre- 
ttatkiog.    For  this  pablioation  he  was  now, 
&fur  the  l&pse  of  five  years,  suddenly  taken  up, 
brought  before  the  Priyy  Council,  committed, 
tried,  eoaricted,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
fm  Aldg&te  to  Newgate,  and  frem  Newgate  to 
Tybura.   The  wretched  man  behayed  with  great 
tffrentenr  doriog  the  trial ;  but  when  he  heard 
his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gave 
hinself  up  for  dead,  and  chose  a  text  for  his 
^aer»'  wrmon.     His  forebodings  were  just. 
B^  ns  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely 
u  0»(es  had  been;  but  he  had  not  Oates's  iron 
l^ogth  of  body  and  mind.   After  the  execution, 
^^ppriield  was  put  into  a  hackney-coach  and 
«u  ukea  Uek  to  prison.     As  he  passed  the 
J«ff  of  Hitton  Garden,  a  Tory  gentleman  of 
Snj'i  Iqq,  MAiaed  Francis,  stopped '  the  car- 
"<^«ideried  out  with  brutal  levity,  "Well, 
™;^*^«  you  had  your  heat  this  morning?*' 
IM  Weeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  in- 
^S^^'K«t«d  with  a  curse.     Francis  insUntly 
tm^^m  m  the  face  with  a  cane,  which  in- 
\v^^%7e.   Dtngerfield  was  earried  dying 
ittio  Sevfate.   This  dastardly  outrage  roused 
thekdicitttion  of  the  bystanders.     They  seised 
Fniflt,iiidfereirith  difficulty  restrained  from 
(eipig  hin  to  pieces.    The  appearance  of  Dan- 
feSelfihody,  which  had  been  frightfully  lace* 
rated  \fj  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe  that 
his  death  wis  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by 
the  itiipes  which  he  had  received.     The  govem- 
iMst  ind  the  chief  justice  thought  it  conve- 
■ient  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who, 
thoag^bt  mma  to  have  been  at  worst  guilty 
only  Q{i|graTated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and 
eieeoted  far  murder.    His  dying  speech  is  one 
of  the  BUt  cnrioiu  monuments  of  that  age. 
The  anpipirit  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
galfcwTttttliied  with  him  to  the  last.     Boasts 
of  his  lojalty  and  sbnse  of  the  Whigs  were  min- 
gled with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he 
wfflKsetded  hia  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.     An 
Mfle  rmawr  had  been  circulated  that  his  wife 
WMfflteTetithDangerfield,  who  was  eminently 
MaOam  aod  renowned  for  gallantry.     The 
aw  Wflv,uta«  said,  had  been  prompted  by 
jcattwy.   Thedyinghusband,  with  anearnest- 
Be«  half  ridiculous,  half  pathetic,  vindicated 
the  Wy's  character.    She  was,  he  said,  a  vir- 
tortui  romao:  she  came  of  a  loyal  stock,  and, 
if  she  bd  been  inelmed  to  break  her  marriage 
▼ow,  would  at  least  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a 
ChuFchmaB  for  her  paramour.* 

Aboos  the  same  time,  a  culprit,  who  bore  very 
uttle  resemblance  to  Gates  or  Dangerfield,  ap- 
f  eared  OB  the  flpor  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
So  mioent  chief  of  a  party  has  ever  passed 
thrwgh  many  years  of  civil  and  religious  dis- 
KKm  with  more  innocence  than  Richard  Bax- 


^  nwwfrtrat  to  1M  a  witneiw  of  the  plot.  But  thin  is 
•»•  Mw«  may  buUnen  of  Rofter't  InacvnrMy.  It  ap- 
P«»froB  th»  report  of  the  trial  of  Lord  CwUlenmiDe  in 
JB>, !«,  flat,  tftrr  onirk  altereation  Iwtwcen  oouniiel, 
»Ji»h  wBittltaiam  among  the  JqAicmi  of  the  dtffenmt 
•J"*- taWertmiwter  Hall,  bangerfloV)  wa«  pwora,  aod 
IrSn-lSl.  "^^'^^  thejnry  Tery  property  wfuaed 
*»ii>yM<rt  trial  waa  not  wwrted,  but  1  have  ifen  a 


rf-^*J?""*.?'*  *■  *  eontemporarf  brottdaMe.  An  ab- 
S?^  wi*"S^^P^  *»««**»  «**  ^  <|y*ng  speech, 
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ter.  He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  tem- 
perate section  of  the  Puritan  body.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
thou^t  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  the 
houses,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  acting  at 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary 
army;  but  his  clear  and  somewhat  skeptical 
understanding,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice» 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He  exerted 
himself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth he  had  the  boldness  t«  express,  on 
many  occasions,  and  once  even  in  Cromwell's 
presence,  love  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  While  the  royal  family 
was  in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed  at 
Kidderminster  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of 
parochial  duties.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians ;  for,  with  a  Uberality  rare  in  his  time, 
he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  of  small  account  when  compared  with  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  and  had  never, 
even  when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to  the  ruling 
powers,  joined  in  the  outcry  against  bishops. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  fae» 
tions  failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  hie 
proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of  Here* 
ford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster, 
and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study. 
^is  Uieological  writings,  though  too  moderate 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  Churchmei 
called  him  a  Roundhead;  and  many  Noncon- 
formists accused  him  of  Erostianism  and  Armt- 
Dianism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the 
purity  of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his  faculties 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  pe^ 
suasion.  His  political  opinions,  in  spite  of  thi 
oppression  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suf 
fered,  were  moderate.  He  was  partial  to  thai 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both  Whigi 
and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  cur/*- 
ing  the  Trimmers,  when  he  remembered  who  it 
was  that  had  blessed  the  peace-makers,  f 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  be 
had  complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the 
persecution  which  the  Dissenters  sufferol.  Tnis.* 
men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer  Buok,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their 
property,  snd  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thou*];ht  a 
high  crime  against  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Roger  Lestrange,  the  champion  of  the  f^ovem- 
ment  and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  sounded  the 
note  of  war  in  the  Observa'tor.  An  infomiatioa 
was  filed.  Baxter  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  some  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
It  was  on -the  day  on  which  Gates  was  pilloried 
in  Palace  Yard  that  the  illustrious  chief  of  Jie 


Hi.  741.  Bnmrt'n  narrfttif  •  eontains  more  miRtakes  than 
Ilnps.  See.  aim,  North's  Kxdmen,  250,  the  skcU^h  of  "Dnn- 
fterfieM'ff  lifr  in  the  Bloody  Aasiaei^  aod  the  OHm>rTator  or 
July  29,  1G85.  In  the  rery  nre  volume  entitled  <*  Sao* 
rfnpt  Genealofflwt  by  RnVrt  Halfftpa'J.'*  Uird  Pet^Tbo- 
ronich  Rara  that  Dangerfleld,  with  whom  he  had  Roas 
intercourfie.  wan  **a  young  Butn  who  appeared  under  a 
decent  figure,  a  serious  behaTionr,  and  with  words  that 
did  not  Reem  to  proceed  from  a  r  maoa  undersfeaad* 
injf." 

t  Baxter^  Prelhoe  to  Sir  If atthe>    BalaV  YodtfOMOt  of 
the  Nature  of  True  Eeliglon,  1Q94< 
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Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  infinnities, 
eame  to  WestminBter  Hall  to  make  this  request. 
Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  "Not  a 
minute,"  he  cried,  '<to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  with  sipners.  There 
stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and,  if 
Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together." 

*When.the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd 
^  those  who  loved  and  honoured  Baxter  filled 
the  court  At  his  side  stood  Doctor  William 
Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist 
divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of  great  note, 
PoUexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant. Pollexfen  had  scarce  begun  his  address 
to  the  jury,  when  the  chief  justice  broke  forth : 
•*  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark 
on  you.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction. 
This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a 
hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He 
would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  with- 
out book,;"  kind  then  his  lordship  turned  up 
his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing 
through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Baxter's  style  of  praying,  "  Lord, 
we  are  thy  people^  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear 
people."  Pollexfen  gently  reminded  the  court 
that  his  late  majesty  had  thought  Baxter  de- 
serving of  a  bishopric.  "And  what  ailed  the 
old  blockhead  then,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "that  he 
did  not  take  it?"  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 
madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore 
tliat  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip* 
such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than 
his  leader.  *'  You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes, 
Mr.  Wallop, ".said  the  judge.  "Gentlemen  of 
the  long  rob»  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist 
luch  factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no 
purpose.  "If  you  do  not  know  your  duty," 
srid  Jeffreys,  "I  will  teach  it  you." 

Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempt- 
ed to  put  in  a  word;  but  the  chief  justice 
drowned  all  expostulation  in  a  torrent  of  ri- 
baldry and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of 
Hudibras.  "My  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speak- 
ing respectfully  of  bishops."  "Baxter  for 
bishops!"  cried  the  judge;  "that's  a  merry 
conceit  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by 
bishops— -rascals  like  yourself,  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians!" 
Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again 
Jeffreys  bellowed,  "Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enoueh  to  load  a  cart,  and  every 
book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an.egg  is  full  of  meat. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see 
a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don.  And 
there,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye  on 
Bates,  "  there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your 
elbow.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I 
will  crush  yon  all !" 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  defence  made  a  last  effort,  and 
undertook  to  show  that  the  words  of  which 
complaint  was  made  would  not  bear  the  con- 

*  8eo  the  Obaerrator  of  Febmary  2S,  1685,  the  infbrmft 
V  ra  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trlala,  the  aooount  of  what 
N»Mod  in  fowi  gtven  by  Calamy,  liA  of  BK>r  duty,  xiv. 


struction  put  on  them  by  the  informslion.  Witk 
this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context  la  i 
moment  he  was  roared  down.  "You  shaVt 
turn  the  court  into  a  conventicle !"  The  mn 
of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of  those  wbo 
surrounded  Baxter.  "  Snivelling  caWea !"  sud 
the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendaiict, 
and  among  them  were  several  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  chief  jnstict 
would  hear  nothing.  "Does  your  lordship 
think,"  said  Baxter,  "  that  any  jury  will  cgd- 
vict  a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?"  "  I  wii> 
rant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  Jeffreys.  "Don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that."  Jeffreys  was 
right.  The  sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  fn^ 
vemment.  The  juries,  selected  by  the  skenffi 
from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Tor; 
party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and  returned » 
verdict  of  guilty.  "  My  lord,"  said  Baxter,  u 
he  left  the  court,  "  there  was  once  a  chief  jd^ 
tice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  differ- 
ently." He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtnom 
friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  "  There  is  not  u 
honest  man  in  England,"  said  Jeffreys,  "but 
looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."* 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  leiueot 
one.  What  passed  in  conference  among  the 
judges  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  was  be- 
lieved among  the  Nonconformists,,  and  is  highl^r 
probable,  that  the  chief  justice  was  oTerruled 
by  his  tiiree  brethren.  He  proposed,  it  is 
said,  that  Baxter  should  be  wnipped  through 
London  at  the  cart's  tail.  The  majority  thought 
that  an  eminent  divine  who,  a  quarter  of  a  cen> 
tury  before,  had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who 
was  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently punished  for  a  few  sharp  words  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.! 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  by 
a  judge  who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
a  favourite  of  the  sovereign,  indicated,  in  & 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded  the 
Protestant  Nonconformista.  But  already  that| 
feeling  had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  andi 
more  terrible  signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scot-j 
land  had  met.  James  had  purposely  hastened 
the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  postponed  thej 
session  of  the  English  houses  in  the  hope  that 
the  examples  set  at  Edinburgh  would  produce 
a  good  effect  at  Westminster ;  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  northern  kingdom  was  as  obsequious 
as  tKose  provincial  estates  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  their  j 
ancient  functions  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy. 
None  but  an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in  the  Sect- 
tish  Parliament,  or  could  vote  even  for  a  mem- 
ber ;  *  and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was 
always  a  Tory.  From  an  assembly  thus  con- 
stituted, little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishu 
was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  the  assemWj 
thus  constituted  could  pass  no  law  which  bf><l 
not  been  previously  approved  by  a  committee 
■of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  readilv 
granted.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  indeed. 
the  liberality  of  the  Scottish  estates  was  of  littli 
consequence.  They  gave,  however,  what  theii 
scanty  means  pemutted.    They  annexed  in  per 

and  the  very  eurioun  eztraott  from  the  Baxter  MSS.  is  tkij 
life  by  Orme,  publiflhed  in  1880. 
t  Baxter  HSS.  dtMt  by  Onaa. 
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f^riuiij  to  the  crown  the  duties  which  had  been 
^aa<ed  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in  his  time 
had  been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds 
■terliag  a  year.  They  also  settled  on  James 
for  life  an  additional  annual  income  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equiva- 
lent to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
whole  sum  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  was 
about  sixty  thousltnd  a  year,  little  more  than 
what  waa  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer 
CTcry  fortnight.* 

Having  little  money  to  give,  the  estates  sup- 
plied the  defect  by  loyal  protestations  aud  bar- 
barous statutes.  The  king,  in  a  letter  which 
waa  read  to  them  at  the  opening  of  their  ses- 
sion, called  on  them  in  vehement  language  to 
provide  new  penal  laws  against  the  refractory 
Presbyterians,  and  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  business  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
pose such  laws  in  person  from  the  throne.  His 
commands  were  obeyed.  A  statute  framed  by 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed, 
which  stands  forth,  even  among  the  statutes  of 
Uut  unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period, 
pre-eminent  in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few 
but  emphatic  words,  that  whoever  should  preach 
in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  should  attend, 
either  as  preacher  or  as  hearer,  a  conventicle 
in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished  with  death 
ud  eonfification  of  property. f 

This  -law,  passed  at  the  king's  instance  by  an 
aswmbly  devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial 
notice ;  for  he  has  been  frequently  represented 
hj  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince  rash  indeed, 
and  ii^adicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but  in- 
tent on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  ruler 
can  pursue,  the  establishment  of  entire  religious 
liberty.  Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  por- 
tions of  lus  life,  when  detached  from  the  rest 
and  superficially  considered,  seem  to  warrant 
thi^  favourable  view  of  his  character. 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many 
year?,  a  persecuted  man ;  and  persecution  had 
produced  its  usual  effect  on  him.     His  mind, 
dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.     While  he  was  excluded 
from  the  court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  flrom 
the  council,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  also 
ezelnded  from  the  throne,  only  because  he  could 
not  help  believing  in  transubstantiation  and  in 
the  anthority  of  Uie  See  of  Rome,  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  doctrines  of   toleration 
that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke  behind.     What, 
he  often  said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
▼isit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought  to 
be  reserved   for  acts?     What  more  impolitic 
than  to  r^ect  the  services  of  good  soldiers,  sea- 
men, lawyers,  diplomatists,  financiers,  because 
thej  hold  unsound  opinions  about  the  number 
of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluripresence  of  saints? 
He  learned  by  rote  the  commonplaces  which  all 
Beets  repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring 
oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when  they  are 
able  to  retaliate  it.     Indeed,  he  rehearsed  his 
lesson  so  well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear 
him  on  this  subject  gave  him  credit  for  much 
aore  sense  and  much  readier  elocution  than  he 


•  Act  Ptffl .  Gir.  n.  Marefa  28^  1681 ;  Ja&  YII.,  April  28, 
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really  possessed.  His  professions  imposed  on 
some  charitable  persons,  and  perhaps  imposed 
on  himself ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science ended  with  the  predominance  of  the 
Whig  party.  When  fortune  changed,  when  he 
was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would  perse- 
cute him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  per- 
secute others,  his  real  propensities  began  to 
show  themselves.  He  hated  the  Puritan  sects 
with  a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and  politi- 
cal, hereditary  and  personal.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  foes  of  heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all 
legitimate  authority  in  Church  and  State,  as 
his  great-grandmother's  foes  and  his  grand- 
father's, his  father's  and  his  mother's,  his  bro- 
ther's and  his  own.  He,  who  had  complained 
so  loudly  of  the  laws  against  papists,  now  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  conceive  how  men 
could  have  the  impudence  to  propose  the  Repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  Puritans.}  He,  whose 
favourite  theme  had  been  the  injustice  of  re- 
quiring civil  functionaries  to  take  religious 
tests,  established  in  Scotland,  when  he  resided 
there  as  viceroy,  the  most  rigorous  religious 
test  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  empire.} 
He,  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  whin 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged  and 
quartered,  amused  himself  with  hearing  Cove- 
nanters shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while 
their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots.  It  In 
this  mood  he  became  king,  and  he  immediately 
demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequious 
estates  of  Scotiand,  as  the  surest  pledge  of  their 
loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever 
in  our  islands  been  enacted  against  Protestant 
Nonconform!  sts. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  in  perfect  harmony.  The  fierj 
persecution  which  had  raged  when  he  ruled 
Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter  than  ever 
from*thc  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were 
most  numerous  were  given  up  to  the  license  of 
the  army.  With  the  army  was  mingled  a  mi- 
litia, composed  of  the  most  violent  and  profli- 
gate of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcopa- 
lians. Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which 
oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  districts 
were  the  dragoons  commanded  by  James  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these 
wicked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the 
names  of  devils  and  damned  souls.^  The  chief 
of  this  Tophet  on  earth,  a  soldier  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  professional  skill,  but 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wher- 
ever the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy 
of  hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by 
which  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the 
peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlandis  into  mad- 
ness, would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  in- 
stances must  suflSce;  and  all  those  instances 
shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of  a  single  fort- 
night, that  very  fortnight  in  whioh  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James, 


f  Aot  Purl.  Oftr.  n^  Augiut  8L  1681. 
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Macted  a  new  law  of  unprecedented  seTerity 
against  Disfienters. 

John  Brown,  a  pciwr  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  singular  piety,  commonly  called 
the  Christian  carrier.  Many  years  later,  when 
Scotland  eiyoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  religious 
freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine 
things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that 
the  tyrants  could  find  no  offence  in  him  excei)t 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May 
he  was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by 
Glaverhouse's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  con- 
victed of  nonconformity,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  among  the  sol- 
diers, it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner, 
for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present.  She 
led  one  little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  another; 
Mid  even  those  wild  ana  hard-hearted  men, 
who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelzebub  and 
ApoUyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wickedness 
of  butchering  her  husband  before  her  face. 
The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above  himself 
by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed  loud 
and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in 
her  agony,  "  Well,  sir,  well ;  the  day  of  reck- 
oning will  come;"  and  that  the  murderer  re- 
plied, **  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into 
mine  own  hand  I"  Yet  it  was  rumoured  that 
even  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adamantine 
heart  the  dying  ^aculations  of  his  victim  made 
an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gil- 
lies and  John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by 
a  military  tribunal  consisting  of  fifteen  sol- 
diers. The  indictment  is  still  extant  The 
prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  pernicious 
doctrines  which  had  impelled  others  to  rebel, 
and  with  wanting  only  opportunity  to  act  upon 
those  doctrines.  The  proceeding  was  sum- 
mary. In  a  few  hours  Uie  two  culprits  were 
convicted,  hanged,  and  flung  together  in  a  hole 
under  the  gallows.* 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  signalized  by  more 
than  one  great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists 
had  from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  drawn 
the  consequence  that  to  pray  for  any  person 
who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition  was  an 
act  of  mutiny  against  the  eternal  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Three  poor  labouring 
men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable  divi- 
nity, were  arrested  by  an  officer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.  They  were  asked  whe- 
ther they  would  pray  for  ^ng  James  the  Se- 
venth. They  refused  to  do  so  except  under 
the  condition  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  A 
file  of  musketeers  was  drawn  out.  The  pri- 
■oners  knelt  down;  they  were  blindfolded; 
and,  within  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
stopped,  their  blood  was  lapped  up  by  the 
dogs.* 

While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act 


•  Wodrow,  in.  Ix.  «. 

f  Wodrow,  m.  Ix.  6.    Cloud  of  WltnoMes. 
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not  less  horrible  was  perpetrating  in  Eb\  lili. 
One  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters,  overiooi 
by  sickness,  had  found  shelter  in  the  hotL^r  uf 
a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there.  Tbi 
corpse  was  discovered  by  the  laird  of  Wester- 
hall,  a  petty  tyrant,  who  had,  in  the  dajs  of 
the  Covenant,  professed  inordinate  zeal  for  Ox 
Presbyterian  Church ;  who  had,  since  the  R^  ! 
storation,  purchased  the  favour  of  the  govern- 1 
ment  by  apostasy,  and  who  felt  toward  the 
party  which  he  had  deserters  the  implacab.r 
hatred  of  an  apostate.  This  man  pulled  down 
the  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried  avar 
her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  yoicu;;or 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields,  draggeil  her 
son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad,  before  Clarer- 
house,  who  happened  to  be  marching  throuib 
that  part  of  the  country.  Claverhouse  tu 
that  day  strangely  lenient.  Some  thought  th&t 
he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  death 
of  the  Christian  carrier  ten  days  before.  Bati 
Westerhall  was  eager  to  signaUxe  his  lojaltj, 
and  Extorted  a  sullen  consent.  The  gnns  \rer« 
loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told  to  pull  his  bon- 
net over  his  face.  He  refused,  and  stood  coo- 
fronting  his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in  hU 
hand.  **I  can  look  you  in  the  face,"  he  said; 
**I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need  \M 
ashamed.  But  how  will  you  look  in  that  daj{ 
when  you  shall  be  judged  by  what  is  written  '^ 
this  book?"  He  fell  dead,  and  was  buried ii^ 
the  moor.f 

On  the  same  day,  two  women,  Margaret  Mac^ 
lachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  ai| 
aged  widow,  the  latter  a  maiden  of  eight^^eoJ 
suffered  death  for  their  religion  in  Wigtonshire^ 
They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would  con^ 
sexft  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Tovei 
nanters,  and  to  attend  the  Episcopal  worshipi 
They  refused,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  U 
drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a  spot  whicH 
the  Solway  overflows  twice  a  day,  and  fa.-'tcnf  J 
to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  an* 
low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was  places 
near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  tha 
her  last  agonies  might  terrify  the  younger  ir.t 
submission.  The  sight  was  dreadful ;  bat  tb 
courage  of  the  survivor  was  sustained  bj  a; 
enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded  ii 
martyrology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nccrcl 
and  nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  Sh 
prayed  and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the  wave 
choked  her  voice.  When  she  had  tasted  tb 
bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a  cruel  merrT 
unbound  and  restored  to  life.  When  phe  ctnil 
to  herself,  pitying,  friends  and  neighbours  m 
plored  her  to  yield.'  "  Dear  Margaret,  onlj  sa 
God  save  the  Ring!''  The  poor  girl,  true  t 
her  stern  theology,  gasped  out,  «*May  Goj 
save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will !"  Her  frien" 
crowded  round  the  presiding  officer.  «*  She  h' 
said  it;  indeed,  sir,  she  has  said  it."  *'Wil 
she  take  the  abjuration?"  he  demande; 
**  Never !"  she  exclaimed.  '*  I  am  Christ's :  1< 
me  go  I"  And  the  waters  closed  over  Ler  f< 
the  last  timet 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prind 
whom  ignorant  men  have  represented  as  I 
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friend  of  relipoos  liberty,  whose  misfortune  it ! 
WIS  to  be  too  wise  and  too  good  for  the  age  in  * 
vhich  he  liyed.  Nay,  even  those  laws  which 
NQthorized  him  to  goTem  thus  were  in  his  judg- 
ment reprehenaibly  lenient.  While  his  officers 
were  committing  the  murders  which  hare  just 
been  related,  he  was  lirging  the  Seottish  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  new  act,  compared  with  which 
all  former  acts  might  be  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was 
dreomMribed  by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which 
eren  the  Tories  would  not  patiently  hawe  seen 
hlffl  infringe.  Here  he  could  not  hurry  Dis- 
lenters  before  military  tribunals,  or  e^joy  at 
enmeil  the  luxury  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the 
boots.  Here  he  could  not  drown  young  girls 
fiff  refusing  to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot 
poor  coontrymen  for  doubting  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  elect  Yet  even  in  England  he  con- 
tineed  to  persecute  the  Puritans  as  far  as  his 
pcwer  extended,  till  ewents  which  will  hereafter 
be  relttcd  indaced  him  to  form  the  design  of 
imitini  Puritans  and  Papists  in  a  coalition  for 
the  hnmiliation  and  spoliation  of  the  £sta- 
bliiiied  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he, 
tna.  at  thig.  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded 
with  some  tenderness,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  pardality  for  that  singular  fraternity  can- 
not be  attributed  to  religious  sympathy ;  for, 
ef  all  who  acknowledge  tihe  divine  mission  of 
Jem,  the  Boman  Ca&olic  and  the  Quaker  dif- 
fer iMst  widely    It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
nj  that  this  Tery  circumstance  constituted  a 
ti«  betwees  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Qua- 
kff :  yet  gueh  was  really  the  case ;   for  they 
Seriated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from  whnt 
the  great  bodj  of  the  nation  regarded  as  rijcht, 
thit  e?«n  liberal  men  generally  considered 
them  both  as  lying  beyond  the   pale  of  the 
larjtwt  tokntion.   Thus  the  two  extreme  sects, 
preosdjlucause  they  were  extreme  sects,  had 
a  coBUMo  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
the  btemiediate  sects.     The  Quakers  were  also 
^tksa  of  all  offence  against  James  and  his 
h^:  they  had  not  been  in  existence  as  a  com- 
ramiitT  till  the  war  between  his  father  and  the 
I*^  Pirliament  was  drawing  toward  a  close ; 
th«y  had  Uen  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of 
tbe  rerolutionary  governments ;  they'had,  since 
the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much  ill-usage, 
wbaitted  themselv^  meekly  to  the  royal  au- 
tiorijT;  for  they  had,   though   reasoning  on 
premisa  which  the  Anglican  divines  regarded 
«  beterodox,  arrived,  like  the  Anglican  di- 
^"M.  at  the  conclusion  that  no   excess   of 
^TTiany  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  justify  \ 
»ctire resL«5t»nce  on  the  part  of  a  subject.    No  ; 
liW  on  the  government  had  ever  been  traced 
to  a  Quaker.*    In  no  conspiracy  against  the 
^remment  had  a  Quaker  been  implicated. 
lie  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamour  for 
the  Exclusion  Bffl,   and    had   solemnly   con- 
deanea  the  Rye  House  Plot  as  a  hellish  design 
»E1 » wwk  of  the  deviLf    Indeed,  the  Friends 
«iea  took  very  little  part  in  civil  contentions ; 

A?\^J^  to  King  GbariM  IL  pnflzed  to  Bar- 
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for  they  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in  largt 
towns,  but  were  generally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, a  pursuit  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent 
on  their  strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe. 
They  were,  therefore,  far  removed  from  th« 
scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in 
domestic  privacy,  avoided  on  principle  all  poli- 
tical conversation ;  for  such  conversation  was, 
in  their  opinion,  unfavourable  to  their  spiritu- 
ality of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere 
composure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly 
meetings  of  that  age  repeatedly  admonished 
the  brethren  not  to  hold  discourse  touching 
affairs  of  state. ^  Kven  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  those  grave  elders  who  re- 
tained the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation  sys- 
tematically discouraged  such  worldly  talk.{  It 
was  natural  that  James  should  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  this  harmless  race  and 
those  fierce  and  restiess  sects  which  considered 
resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian  duty; 
which  had,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland, 
'made  war  on  legitimate  princes;  and  which 
had,  during  four  generations,  borne  peculiar 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible 
to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
to  the  Quaker  without  mitigating  the  suffering 
of  the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  which  was  then  in 
force  imposed  severe  penalties  on  every  person 
who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremncy 
when  required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Baptists,  for 
they  were  all  ready  to  call  God  to  witness  that 
they  renounced  all  spiritual  connection  with 
forei,<;n  prelates  and  potentates;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  not  swear  that  the  pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker  would 
not  swear  to  any  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Quaker 
was  touched  by  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which,  of 
all  the  laws  in  the  statute  book,  was  perhaps 
the.. most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Noncon- 
formists. || 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerful  and  sealous  ad- 
Tofoate  at  court.  Though,  as  a  class,  they 
mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  shunned  poli- 
tics as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  station  and  fortune,  lived  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  had  constant  access  to 
the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William . 
Penn.  His  father  had  held  great  naval  com- 
mands, had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect  a  peerage.  The  son  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been  designed 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had,  while  Jtill 
young,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted  his 
friends  by  joining  what  was  then  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics.  He  had 
been  sent  sometimes  to  the  Tower,  and  some- 
times to  Newgate.  He  had  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Hsvock  mudft  npon  the  Entatea  of  the  myeral  Protedtant 
Diiienters  called  Quakera,  upon  Proeecutlon  of  old  Statutee 
made  agalnut  Papist  and  Poptnh  Recumnta.'*  The  manwh 
terlpt  Is  marked  as  haWn;?  belonf^  to  .Tames,  and  appeals 
to  have  been  giTen  by  hte  confidential  servant,  Oolosel 
Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  einmrastanee  appears  W» 
me  to  confirm  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  hm  kla^ 
oomluct  toward  the  Qnakcrs. 
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After  a  time,  lioireTer,  he  had  been  reconciled 
to  his  family,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
such  powerful  protection,  thnt,  while  all  the 
jails  of  England  were  filled  with  his  brethren, 
he  was  permitted,  during  manj  years,  to  pro- 
fess his  opinions  witliout  molestation.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in 
satisfaction  of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
frown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  region  in  North 
A^merica.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only  by 
Indian  hunters,  he  invited  his  persecuted 
friends  to  settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its 
nfancy  when  James  mounted  the  throne. 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  been 
a  familiar  acquaintance.  The  Quaker  now  be- 
came a  courtier,  and  almost  a  favourite.  He 
was  every  day  summoned  from  the  gallery  into 
the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  long  audiences 
while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chambers. It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many 
nobles  who  filled  high  offices.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His 
house  at  Kensington  was  sometimes  thronged, 
at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two  hundred 
suitors.  He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seem- 
ing prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his  services  with 
obloquy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a 
papist,  nay,  a  Jestiit.  Some  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  St.  Omer*s,  and  others 
that  he  had  been  ordained  at  Rome.  These 
calumnies,  indeed,  could  flnd  credit  only  with 
the  undisceming  multitude;  but  with  these 
calumnies  were  mingled  accusations  much  bet- 
ter founded.* 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn  is 
a  task  which  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is 
rather  a  mythical  than  an  historical  person. 
Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in 
canonizing  him.  England  is  proud  of  lus  name. 
A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the 
Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member  honours  him  as  an 
apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions  he 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright  pattern  of 
Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a 
very  different  sort  have  sounded  his  praises. 
The  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his  su- 
perstitious fancies  in  consideration  of  his  con- 
tempt for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  be- 
nevolence, impartially  extended  to  all  races 
and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus  become, 
throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonym 
for  probity  and  philanthropy. 
^  Nor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  unme- 
rited. Penn  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  emi- 
nent Tirtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote  the 
hapi*>ine8s  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points 
of  high  importance  he  had  notions  more  cor- 
rect than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even 
among  men  of  enlarged  minds;  and,  as  the 

*  Penn'ii  visits  to  Whitehall  and  lerees  &t  Kensineton  are 
I'^Nvribed  with  great  Tivaoitjr,  though  in  werj  bad  Latin, 
by  Gi>rard  Groeiie.  ''Samebat,"  he  says,  **  rex  snpe  seere- 
tnm.  non  horarlnm,  vero  boramm  plorlnm,  in  quo  de 
i;iriiR  rebus  cum  Penno  serlo  sermonem  conferebat,  et 
hitrrim  diflferebat  audire  prBolpnomai  nobiUum  ordinem, 
ifni  her  interim  spaUo  in jnooostone^  in  proximo,  regem 
•uuvvntnm  prsestD  eraal"     Of  the  erowd  of  suitors  at 


proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  provire*  vbieK 
being  almost  unii^abited  when  it  came  into  his 
possession,  afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  ex- 
periments, he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing able  to  carry  his  theories  into  praetica 
without  any  compromise,  and  yet  without  any 
shock  to  existing  institutions.  He  will  alwayf 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  founder  of  i 
colony,  who  did  not,  in  his  dealings  with  & 
saxage  people,  abuse  the  strength  deriTed  from 
cirilization,  and  as  a  lawgiver  who,  in  an  age 
of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor* 
ner-Btone  of  a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his 
life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  s 
man  of  strong  sense.  He  had*  no  skill  in  read- 
ing the  characters  of  others.  His  confidence  ia 
persons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm 
for  one  great  principle  sometimes  impeHed  him 
to  violate  other  great  principles  which  he  ought 
to  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity  al- 
together proof  against  the  temptations  to  which 
it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but 
deeply  corrupted  society  with  which  he  now 
mingled.  The  whole  oourt  was  in  a  ferment 
with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of 
ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours,  places,  and 
pardons  was  incessant.  It  was  natural  that  a 
man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the  palace,  and  who 
was  known  to  hjive  free  access  to  majesty, 
should  be  frequently  importuned  to  use  hia  in- 
fluence for  purposes  which  a  rigid  morality 
muRt  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had 
stood  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecution; 
but  now,  attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female 
blandishments,  by  the  insinuating  eloquence  and 
delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists  and  cour- 
tiers, his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Titles 
and  phrases  against  which  he  had  o^n  borne 
his  testimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips 
and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  such  compliances 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not  merely  by 
the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  £e  be- 
longed, but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honest 
men.  He  afterward  solemnly  protested  that 
his  hands  were  pure  from  illicit  gain,  and  that 
he  had  never  received  any  gratuity  from  thooe 
whom  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily, 
while  his  influence  at  court  lasted,  hare  made 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. f  To 
this  assertion  full  credit  is  due.  But  bribes 
msy  be  offered  to  yanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  ca- 
joled into  bearing  a^part  in  some  unjustifiable 
transactions  of  which  others  enjoyed  the  profits. 
The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  credit  was 
highly  commendable.  He  strongly  represented 
the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  to  d^e  new  king, 
who  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was  possible  to 
grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries  and 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  without  showing  simi- 
lar favour  to  other  classes  which  were  then  un- 
der persecution.     A  list  was  framed  of  persont 


Penn's  house,  Croese  says,  **  Vid]  auandoque  de  hoe  g 
hominnm  non  minus  bis  osntnm.'^  His  evidenoa  as  t»  tfca 
feeling  with  which  Penn  was  regarded  by  his  brethmi  li 
clear  and  ftall.  **  Etiam  Quaker!  Pennon  non  aapUns,  i4 
ante,  ita  amabant  as  magniftdabaat,  qnidam  nT«r«alia» 
tur  ao  fyigiebant.'*— J9iitorAi  Quakeriima,  UK  iL,  lOM. 

t  ** Twenty  thousand  into  ray  poAet,  and  a  hundrs4 
thousand  into  my  inrovinoe.'*— Ana's  Letter  U  I^ppi^ 
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tgftittst  whom  proceedings  had  been  instatuted 
for  not  taking  toe  oaths,  or  for  not  going  to 
tfaarch,  and  of  whose  lojaltj  certificates  had 
been  prodoeedto  the  government.  These  per- 
I0B8  were  discharged,  and  orders  were  given 
that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be  instituted 
till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  fiirther  signi- 
fied. In  this  waj  about  fifteen  hundred  Qua- 
kers, and  a  stiU  greater  number  of  Boman 
GftthoUcSf  regained  their  liberty.* 

And  now  £e  time  had  arriTed  when  the  Eng- 
&h  Pftrliament  was  to  meet.  The  mepibers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  repaired  to 
the  capital  were  so  numerous  that  there  was 
mnch  doabt  whether  their  chamber,  as  it  was 
then  fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  them.  They  employed  the  days 
vUch  immediately  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
sessoo  in  talking  over  public  affairs  with  each 
other  and  with  the  agents  of  the  government. 
Ajreat  meeting  of  the  loyal  party  was  held  at 
tfe  Fomitain  Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and  Roger 
Lestraage,  who  had  recently  been  knighted  by 
the  king,  and  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Qty  of  Winchester,  took  a  leading  part  in  their 
«iialtation8.f 
It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Coouaonflhad  views  which  did  not  altogether 
^rte  vith  those  of  the  courts  The  Tory 
owBtry  gentlemen  were,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
oeptice,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  some  among  them 
blked  of  Toting  the  revenue  only  for  a  term  of 
j«n;  bntth^  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact 
mm  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and  would 
^j  bare  seen  all  the  supporters  of  the  £x- 
dmt  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  office. 
ThekiDg,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain 
frott  the  Parliament  a  revenue  for  life,  the  ad- 
aissicB  of  Roman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the 
Rpeil  tf  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  On  these 
^  ^\b  hia  heart  was  set ;  and  he  was  by 
00  mttti  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
tbei  t  penal  law  against  exclusionists.  Such 
a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively  un- 
pleaang  to  him,  for  one  class  of  exclusionists 
stood  Mgh  in  his  favour ;  that  class  of  which 
Smderland  was  the  representative ;  that  class 
vUch  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the 
iH  aerdj  because  the  Whigs  were  predomi- 
u&t,  and  which  had  changed  with  the  change 
tf  fortane.  James  justly  regarded  these  rene- 
gidegastbe  most  serviceable  tools  that  he  could 
capioj.  It  was  not  firom  the  stout-hearted 
CaTiIiers  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  ad- 
'waty  that  be  could  expect  abject  and  unscru- 
poloos  obedience  in  his  prosperity.  The  men 
»K  impelled,  not  by  seal  for  liberty  or  for 
religion,  bot  merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and 
lelfiah  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when 
w  was  weak,  were  the  very  men  who,  im- 
pelled by  ihe  same  cupidity  and  the  same  fear, 
toald  assiat  him  to. 'oppress  his  people  now 

*  ^  orden,  dgned  br  dnnderland,  wfll  be  Ibnnd  in 
flml'iHistorr.  Tberbew  date  April  18, 1086.  ThinraTO 
*;^  IB  ft  itylc  dngolaxly  ob«im  and  intricate ;  but  I 
w^  thftt  I  have  exhibited  the  meaning  eorreetly.  I 
w«  not  hwn  tble  to  find  any  proof  that  any  permn,  not 
•  «Ma  CtthoUe  or  a  Qvaker,  ngained  his  freedom 
^  t^  ordem  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans^ 
ttLLd)ap.H.  Gerard Cnwee, lib. iL  Croese  estimates  the 
*a^arQ«keri  Uberated  at  1,400. 

♦BiriiioB,»L»,  1885.  obeerrator.  May  27,  1686;  Or 


that  he  was  8tron|;.t  Though  vindiAtive,  ht 
was  not  indiscriminately  vindiotive.  Not  ft 
single  instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  he 
showed  a  generous  compassion  to  those  who 
had  opposed  him  honestly  and  on  pubbo 
grounds;  but  he  frequently  spared  and  pro- 
moted those  whom  some  vile  motive  had  in- 
duced to  ii^ure  him  ;  for  that  meanness  which 
marked  them  out  as  fit  implements  of  tyranny 
was  so  precious  in  his  estimation,  that  he  re- 
garded it  with  some  indulgence  even  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  his  own  expense. 

The  king's  wisBes  were  communicated  throuKh 
several  channels  to  the  Tory  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  majority  was  easily  per- 
suaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  a  penal  law 
against  the  exclusionists,  and  to  consent  that 
his  majesty  should  have  the  revenue  for  life ; 
but,  touching  the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  Uie  emissaries  of  the  court  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  assurances.} 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  was 
opened.  The  benches  of  tike  Commons  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle.  That  great  party 
which,  in  the  last  three  Parliaments,  had  been 
predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable 
minority,  and  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  House.  Of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  knights  and  burgesses,  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  had  ever  sat  in  that 
place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men 
so  raw  and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in 
some  important  qualities,  far  below  the  ave- 
rage of  our  representative  assemblies.  || 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided 
by  James  to  two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. One  of  them,  Charles  Middleton,  earl 
of  Middleton,  after  holding  high  office  at  Edin- 
burgh, had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy 
Council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  With  him  was  joined  Richard  Gra- 
ham, viscount  Preston,  who  had  long  held  the 
post  of  envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to 
elect  a  speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man  wai 
a  question  which  had  been  much  debated  in 
the  cabinet.  Guildford  had  recommended  Sir 
Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked 
among  the  Trimmers.  Jeffreys,  who  missed  no 
opportunity  of  crossing  the  lord  keeper,  had 
pressed  the  claims  of  Sir  John  Trevor.'  Trevor 
had  been  bred  half  a  pettifogger  and  half  a 
gambler,  and  brought  to  political  life  senti- 
ments and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  call- 
ings, had  become  a  parasite  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not  un- 
successfully, the  vituperative  style  of  his  patron. 
The  minion  of  Jeffreys  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  preferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by 
Middleton,  and  was  chosen  without  opposition.^ 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adver- 
sary of  no  common  prowess  was  watching  his 

t  Lonls  wrote  to  Barlllon  about  tUs  class  of  excttukmisl^ 
as  follows:  «*LMnt6rSt  qu'Us  anrcmt  k  efSacer  oette  tloU 
par  dee  services  considerables  les  portera,  selon  U>ui»sB  Isff 
apparenoes,  k  le  serrir  plos  ntilement  qne  ne  pouxrolic^ 
faix«  oeux  qui  ont  tov^oors  6t6  les  plus  attaehfis  k  sa  pe» 
Sonne.'*  May  X6, 1686. 

2  Barlllon,  May  j\,  168«;  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memuini 
I  Bnmet,  i.  828;  Evelyn's  ttary.  May  22, 1686. 
r  Roger  North's  lift  of  OoOdlbrd,  218 ;  Ikamston's  H  • 
moira. 
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time.  This  was  Edward  Seymour  of  iBeiry 
Pomerojr  Castle,  member  for  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter. Seymour's  birth  put  him  on  a  level  with 
the  noblest  subjects  in  Europe.  He  was  the 
right  heir  male  of  the  body  of  that*  Duke  of 
Somerset  who  had  been  brother-in-law  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protector  of  the  realm 
of  England.  In  the  original  limitation  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  the 
Protect4)r  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger 
Bon.  From  the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  So- 
merset were  descended.  From  the  elder  son 
was  descended  the  family  which  dwelt  at  Berry 
Pomeroy.  Seymour's  fortune  was  large,  and 
his  influence  in,  the  west  of  England  extensive. 
Nor  was  the  importance  derived  from  descent 
and  wealth  the  only  importance  which  belonged 
to  him.  He'  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  de- 
baters and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  sat  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  studied  all  its  rulc^  and  usages,  and 
thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar  temper. 
He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  feign 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  distinc- 
tion peculiarly  honourable.  During  several 
generations,  none  but  lawyers  had  been  called 
to  the  chair ;  and  he  was  the  first  country  gen- 
tleman whose  abilities  and  acquirements  ena- 
bled him  to  break  that  long  prescription.  He 
had  subsequently  held  high  political  office,  and 
had  sat  in  the  cabinet  {  but  his  haughty  and 
unaccommodating  temper  had  given  so  much 
disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire.  He 
was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman.  He  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the  day  of  their 
prosperity,  and  he  could  therefore  safely  ven- 
t'lre  to  hold  language  in  the  House  for  which 
any  person  suspected  of  Republicanism  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  had  long 
been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  {Jarliamentary 
oonncction,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alli- 
ance, and  which  included  many  gentlemen  of 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall.''^ 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  man  who 
unites  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
business  to  opulence  and  illustrious  descent, 
must  be  highly  considered ;  but  in  a  House  of 
Commons  from  which  many  of  the  eminent  ora- 
tors and  parliamentary  tacticians  of  the  age 
were  excluded,  and  which  was  crowded  with 
people  who  had  never  heard  a  debate,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formida- 
ble. Weight  of  moral  character  was  indeed 
wanting  to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licen- 
tious, profane,  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave 
with  common  politeness,  yet  not  too  proud  to 
pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he  was  so  useful  an 
ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 
was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  who  most 
detested  him.f 

He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  t)ie  court. 
His  interest  had  been  weakened  in  some  places 
by  the  remodelling  of  the  western  boroughs ; 
his  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  elevation 
nf  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  9e!r\y 
Importunity  of  avenging  himself. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and 


«  North's  Life  of  OnOiifbnf  228. 

t  Burnet,  1.  382;  BAwdon  pRpen;  Uivd  Conway  to  Sir 
Rawdon,  Dee.  29, 1^7. 


the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  made  a  speeel 
to  both  houses.  He  declared  himself  resolved 
to  maintain  the  established  government  in 
Church  and  State ;  but  he  weakened  the  effect 
of  this  declaration  by  addressing  an  extraor- 
dinary admonition  to  the  Commons.  He  wu 
apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force 
him  to  call  them  frequently  together :  but  he 
must  warn  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt 
with, -and  that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meet 
them  often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it  was 
evident  that  without  money  the  government 
could  not  be  carried  on,  these  expressions 
plainly  implied  that,  if  they  did  not  give  him 
as  much  money  as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it 
Strange  to  say,  this  harangue  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the 
bar.  Such  acclamations  were  then  usual.  It 
has  now  been,  during  many  years,  the  grave 
and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments  to  hear,  in 
respectful  silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable 
or  unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from  the 
throne.} 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king 
had  concisely  explained  his  reasons  for  calling 
Parliament  together,  the  minister  who  held  the 
great  seal  should,  at  more  length,  explain  to 
Uie  houses  the  state  of  public  afiairs.  Guild- 
ford, in  imitation  of  his  predecessors.  Claren- 
don, Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury,  and  Nottingham, 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  oration,  but  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  that  his  services 
were  not  wanted.  J 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to 
their  own  chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a  committ«e,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  revenue  on  the  king. 

Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  he  stood, 
looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief  of  a  disso- 
lute and  high-spirited  gentry,  with  (he  artifi- 
cial ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  profusion 
round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression 
of  voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and 
on  his  lip,  the  likenesses  of  him  which  still 
remain  enable  us  to  imagine.  It  was  not,  the 
haughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  that  the  Par- 
liament should  withhold  from  the  crown  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government.  But 
was  there  indeed  a  Parliament  ?  Were  there 
not  on  the  benches  many  men  who  had,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there;  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  corrup- 
tion ;  many  men  forced  by  intimidation  on 
reluctant  voters,  and  many  men  returned  by 
corporations  which  had  no  legal  existence? 
Had  not  constituent  bodies  been  remodelled  ' 
defiance  of  royal  charters  and  of  immem 
prescription?  Had  not  returning  officers  bv^n 
everywhere  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  tho 
court?  Seeing  that  the  very  principles  * 
representation  had  been  thus  systematical 
attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng 
of  gentlemen  which  he  saw  round  him  by  th^ 
honourable  name  of  a  House  of  Commons ;  yet 
never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  concerned 
the  public  weal  that  the  character  of  the  Par- 
liament should  stand  high.     Great  dangers  im 


t  T<ondon  Guette,  May  25,  1686;  BtvIju'i  DUry,  : 

22,  less. 
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paded  orer  the  eeelesiastieal  and  Mfil  eonsti- 
tation  of  the  reftlm.  It  was  matter  of  rolgar 
ttotorietj,  !t  was  matter  which  required  no 
proof,  that  the  Teat  Act,  tlie  rampart  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart 
if  liberty,  irere  marked  out  for  deetraotion. 
*< Before  ire  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions 
M  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain  whether 
wt  really  are  a  legislature.  Let  our  first  pro- 
eee<iing  be  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
tiie  elections  have  been  conducted ;  and  let  us 
look  to  it  that  the  Inquiry  be  impartial ;  for,  if 
the  nation  shall  find  that  no  reidress  is  to  be 
dbtuned  by  peaceful  methods,  we  may,  per- 
litps,  ere  long,  suffer  the  justice  which  we 
revise  to  do.*'  He  concluded  by  moring  that, 
Vfore  any  supply  was  granted,  the  House 
voold  take  iuto  consideration  petitions  against 
TCtints,  and  that  no  member  whose  right  to  sit 
Til  disputed  should  be  allowed  to  Tote. 

Kot  a  eheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  yen- 
tnred  to  lecond  the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour 
bid  said  much  that  no  other  man  could  have 
said  Tith  impunity.  The  proposition  fell  to 
tiK  p^nnd,  and  was  not  eren  entered  on  the 
joamab.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been  pro- 
doeed.  Barillon  informed  his  master  that 
ant  who  had  not  dared  to  applaud  that  re- 
Birkible  speech  had  cordially  apptored  of  it ; 
tbtitwas  the  unirersal  subject  of  oouTersation 
tbw^ont  London ;  and  that  the  impression 
Bade  on  the  pubKo  mind  seemed  likely  to  be 
dsnUe* 
The  Commons  went  into  committee  without 
d^&j,  and  Toted  to  tbe  king,  for  life,  the  whole 
rnwue  enjoyed  by  his  brother,  f 

The  lealous  Churchmen,  who  formed  the 
iBipntj  of  the  House,  seem  to  have  been  of 
opmBB  that  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
kid  act  tbe  wish  of  James  touching  the  reve- 
DBe  eatiiled  them  to  expect  some  concessidn  on 
^is  pvt  They  said  that  much  had  been  done 
to  gratify  him,  and  that  they  must  now  do 
waetihig  to  gratify  the  nation.  ■  The  House, 
^ffrfore,  resoWed  itself  into  a  committee  of 
nK|MB,in  order  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
pRTiding  for  the  security  bf  the  ecclesiastical 
etahfokment  In  that  committee  two  resolu- 
tiMs  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  first 
ttpreased  fenrent  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
^B^hod.  The  second  called  on  the  king  to  put 
is  cxeention  the  penal  laws  against  all  persons 
tifl  were  not  members  of  that  Church,  t 

Tke  Whigs  would  doubtless  hare  wished  to 
we  the  Protestant  IHssenters  tolerated,  and  the 
Romas  Catiiolics  alone  persecuted.  But  the 
y^p  were  a  small  and  a  disheartened  minor- 
ity. They  therefore  kept  themseWee  as  much 
•8  poMible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their  party 
•ame.  abstained  from  obtruding  their  peculiar 
opiaions  on  a  hostile  audience,  and  steadily 
wpported  erery  proposition  tmding  to  disturb 
w  harmoay  wiiicfa  as  yet  subsisted  between 
tie  Parliament  and  the  court 

fken  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of 
■ciigion  were  known  at  Whitehall,  the  king's 
JBger  was  great.  Nor  can  we  justly  blame  him 
«r  resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories.     If 
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they  were  disposed  to  tnaist  on  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  penal  oode,  they  clearly  ought 
to  hawe  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  for  to 
place  a  pa^st  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist 
on  his  persecuting  to  the  death  the  teachers  of 
that  faith  in  which  alone,  on  his  principlea» 
salvation  could  be  found,  was  monstrous.  In 
mitigating  by  a  lenient  administration  the  se* 
werity  of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the  king 
riolated  no  constitutional  principle.  He  only 
exerted  a  power  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  crown.  Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  after- 
ward done  by  a  succession  of  soTcreigns  seal* 
ous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  by 
William,  by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of  tba 
house  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  whose  liTes  he  could  sawe 
without  infringing  any  law,  to  be  hangedi 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  discharging  what  he 
considered  as  their  first  duty,  he  would  hav« 
drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  anid  contempt 
even  of  those  to  whose  prejudices  he  had  madt 
so  shameftil  a  concession;  and,  had  he  contented 
himself  with  granting  to  the  members  of  hit 
own  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative  of 
mercy,  posterity  would  have  unanimously  ap- 
plauded liim. 

The  Commons  probably  felt,  on  reflection, 
that  they  had  acted  absurdly.  They  were  also 
disturbed  by  learning  that  the  king,  to  whom 
they  looked  up  with  superstitious  reyerence, 
was  greatly  provoked.  They  made  haste,  there* 
fore,  to  atone  for  their  offence.  In  the  House 
they  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  which 
in  the  committee  they  had  unanimously  adopted, 
and  passed  a  resolution  importing  that  they 
relied  with  entire  confidence  on  his  majesty's 
gracioivi  promise  to  protect  that  religion  which 
was  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself.} 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the  House 
that  his  brother  had  left  some  debts,  and  that 
the  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance  were  neariy 
exhausted.  It  was  promptly  resolved  that  new 
taxes  should  be  imposed.  The  person  on  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means 
was  Sir  Dudley  North,  younge^  brother  of  the 
lord  keeper.'  Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  life  been 
sent  to  the  Levant,  where  he  had  been  long 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  have  allowed  their 
faculties  to  rust,  for  at  Smyrna  and  Constant!* 
nople  there  were  few  books  and  few  intelligent 
companions.  But  the  young  factor  had  one  of 
those  vigorous  understandings  which  are  in- 
dependent of  external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he 
meditated  deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade^ 
and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete  and  ad- 
mirable theory,  substantially  the  same  with 
tthat  which,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  ex- 
pounded by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile  of 
many  years,  Dudley  North  returned  to  England 
with  a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  city  of  London. 
His  profound  knowledge,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  of  commercial  matters,  and  the  per- 
spicuity and  liveliness  with  which  he  explained 
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Us  TiewB,  speedily  introdueed  him  to  the  notice 
of  Btatesmeu.  The  goTernment  found  in  him  at 
onoe  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unsorupu- 
loin  alave ;  lor  with  his  rare  mental  eilClo-wments 
were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling 
heart.  When  the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full 
progress,  he  had  consented  to  be  made  sheriff, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  ven- 
mance  of  the  court.  His  juries  had  never 
failed  to  find  verdicts  of  guilty ;  and,  on  a  day 
of  judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven  to  his 
2ne  house  in  Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His 
services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
Knighthood,  with,  an  alderman's  gown,  and  with 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs.  He 
had  been  brought  into  Parliament  for  Banbury, 
and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the  person  on 
whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 
oonduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower 
House.* 

Though  the  Commons  were  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  grant  a  further  supply,  to  the 
orown,  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  that  supply  should  be 
drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  that  part 
of  the  sum  which  was  required  should  be  raised 
by  laying  an  additional  impost,  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  on  wine  and  vinegar;  but  some- 
thing more  than  this  was  needed.  Several  ab- 
surd schemes  were  suggested.  Many  country 
gentlemen  were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on 
all  new  buildings  in  the  capital.  Such  a  tax, 
it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of  a  city 
which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
anl  aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy.  Dud- 
le}  North's  plan  was,  that  additional  duties 
should  be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamour  was 
raised.  Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar- 
bakers,  and  tobacconists  petitioned  the  House, 
and  besieged  the  public  offices.  The  people  of 
Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputa- 
tion which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mons. Rochester  was  for  a  moment  staggered; 
but  North's  ready  wit  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The 
old  members  were  annoyed  at  seeing  a  man 
who  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  the  House, 
aiyi  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  fo- 
reign countries,  assume,  with  confidence,  and 
discharge  with  ability,  all  the  Amotions  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. f 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thus  the  crown 
was  in  possession  of  a  clear  income  of  about 
nineteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  derived 
from  England  alone.  Such  an  income  was  then 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
Ternment in  time  of  peace.  { 

The  Lords  had;  in  the  mean  time,  discussed 
several  important  questions.  The  Tory  party 
had  always  been  strong  among  the  peers.  It 
I  included  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  had 
been  re-enforced,  during  the  four  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  soto- 
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ral  fr^sh  creations  Of  the  new  nobles,  ite 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord-treasarer  Ro- 
chester, the  Lord-keeper  Guildford,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  the  Lord  Gh>dolphiu,  and 
the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return  from 
Versailles,  had  been  made  a  baron  o^  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  con<Qderation  the 
case  of  four  members  of  their  body  who  had 
been  impeached  in  the  late  reign,  but  had  never 
been  brought  to  trial,  and  had,  after  a  long 
confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Three  of  the  peers  who  wexe 
thus  under  recognisances  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great 
note  and  influence,  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Since 
he  had  fallen  from  power  and  had  been  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  Commons,  four  Parlia- 
ments had  been  dissolved;  but  he  had  been 
neither  acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679  the 
Lords  had  considered,  with  reference  to  his 
situation,  the  question  whether  an  impeach- 
ment was  or  was  not  terminated  by  a  dissolo- 
tion.  They  had  resolved,  after  long  debate  and 
full  examination  of  precedents,  that  the  im- 
peachment was  still  pending.  That  resolution 
they  now  rescinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  pro- 
tested against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose. 
The  Commons  silently  acquiesced  in  the  d«ci- 
sion  of  the  Upper  House.  Danby  again  took 
his  seat  among  his  peers,  and  became  an  aotive 
and  powerfril  member  of  the  Tory  party.^ 

The  constitutional  question  on  wkijh  the 
Lords  thus,  in  the  short  ^ace  of  six  years, 
pronounced  two  diametrically  opposite  deci- 
sions, slept  during  more  than  a  century,  and 
was  at  length  revived  by  the  dissoludon  which 
took  place  during  the  long  trifed  of  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  rule  laid  down  in  1679,  or  the  op- 
posite rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to  be  ac- 
counted the  law  of  the  land.  The  point  was 
long  debated  in  both  houses ;  and  the  best  legal 
and  parliamentary  abilities  which  an  age  pre- 
eminently fertile  both  in  legal  and  in  parlia- 
mentary ability  could  supply,  were  employed 
in  the  discussion.  The  lawyers  were  not  un- 
equally divided.  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott,  and 
Erskine  maintained  that  the  dissolution  had 
put  an  end  to  the  impeachment  The  coi^ 
trary  doctrine  was  held  by  Mansfield,  Camden, 
Loughborough,  and  Grant.  But  among  those 
statesmen  who  grounded  their  arguments,  not 
on  precedents  and  technical  analogies,  but  on 
deep  and  broad  constitutional  principles,  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Pitt  and  Orei^ 
ville,  as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  pending.  Both  houses, 
by  great  majorities,  set  aside  the  decision  of 
1685,  and  pronounced  the  decision  of  1679  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been  eon^ 
mitted  during  the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions 
of  Gates,  the  most  signal  had  been  the  judicial 
murder  of  Stafford.  The  s^tence  of  that 
unhappy  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by  all 
impartial  persons  as  uigust.  The  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been  con** 
victed  of  a  series  of  foid  peijuries.    It  was  tka 
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iatj  of  the  LegisUisre,  under  such  eiroum- 
icanees,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guilt- 
less  sufferer,  A&d  to  efface  an  unmerited  stain 
from  a  name  long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A 
bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
murs of  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent  blood.  The 
Commons  read  the  bill  twice  vrithout  a  division, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  committed;  but,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  committee,  arrived  news 
that  a  formidable  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
the  west  of  England.  It  was  consequently  ne- 
cessary to  postpone  much  important  business. 
The  reparation  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford 
Wis  deferred,  as  it  was  supposed,  only  for  a 
ihort  time.  But  the  misgovernment  of  James 
in  t  few  months  completely  turned  the  tide  of 
poUio  feeling.    During  several  generations  the 


Boman  CathoUes  w«re  in  no  oondition  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  iiguetice,  and  aocount<ed 
themselves  happy  if  they  were  permitted  to 
live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  bilenoe  At 
length,  in  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
more  Uian  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
day  on  which  the  blood  of  Stafford  was  shed  on 
Tower  Hill,  the  tardy  expiation  was  accom- 
plished. A  law  annulling  the  attainder  and 
restoring  the  iz^jured  family  to  its  ancient  di^ 
nities  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
public  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  passed  with- 
out one  dissentient  voice.* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  i  «ould  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which 
the  deliberations  of  the  Houses  were  suddenly 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
^  the  Second,  some  Whigs  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to  their 
psrty,  and  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked 
out  for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

These  r^ogees  were,  in  general,  men  of  fiery 
temper  and  weak  judgmenL  They  were  sJso 
mder  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  illusion 
vbieh  seems  to  belong  to  their  situation.  A 
politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a  hostile 
betion  generally  sees  the  society  which  he  has 
qintted  through  a  false  medium.  Every  olject 
ii  ^stated  ajad  discoloured  by  his  regrets,  his 
Ifiigiip,  and  his  resentments.  Every  little 
disoiateat  appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolu- 
tUD.  Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  cannot  be 
SDonoeed  thAt  his  country  does  not  pine  for 
Jiim  fts  much  as  he  pines  for  his  country.  He 
iaigiaes  that  aU  his  old  associates,  who  still 
dwell  at  their  homes  and  eigoy  their  estates, 
ire  tormented  by  the  same  feelings  which  make 
life  t  burden  to  himself.  The  longer  his  ezpa- 
liiatioii,  the  greater  does  this  hallucination  be- 
esme.  The  lapse  of  time  which  cools  the  ardour 
of  the  frienda  whom  he  has  left  behind  inflames 
Ik.  Every  month  his  impatience  to  revisit  his 
Bsdre  land  increases,  and  every  month  his  na- 
five  land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This 
dehsioD  becomes  almost  a  madness  when  many 
exOes  who  saSer  in  the  same  cause  herd  toge- 
ther on  a  foreign  shore.  Their  chief  employ- 
ment is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and  of 
vhat  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into 
inlmosity  against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed 
each  other  with  extravagant  hopes  of  victory 
sod  revezige.  Thus  they  become  ripe  for  enter- 
prises which  wpuld  at  once  be  pronounced  hope- 
kas  by  any  man  whose  passions  had  not  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who 
Ittd  assembled  on  the  Continent  The  oorre- 
ipondcnoe  wfai^  they  kept  up  with  England  was, 
hr  the  most  part,  such  as  tended  to  excite  their 
Mnigi  and  to  mislead  their  judgment.  Their 
^iUxnnation  eonoeming  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
fit  mind  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  worst 


members  of  the  Whig  party;  from  men  wht 
were  plotters  and  libellers  by  profession ;  who 
were  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice :  who 
were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through  back 
streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks 
in  cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who 
had  been  the  ornaments  of  the  cotmtry  par- 
ty, the  statesmen  who  afterward  guided  the 
counsels  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given 
advice  very  different  from  that  which  was  gives 
by  such  men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Dan- 
vers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  but  had  been  more  distin- 
guished there  as  an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier, 
and  had  early  quitted  ih%  profession  of  arms  for 
pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper.  His  hatred 
of  monarchy  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  a 
long  series  of  conspiracies,  first  against  the  Pro- 
tector, and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with 
Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care 
for  his  own  safety.  He  had  a  wonderful  skill 
in  gracing  the  edge  of  treason.  No  man  under- 
stood better  how  to  instigate  others  to  despe- 
rate enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated 
to  a  jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst» 
ambiguous.  Such  was  his  cunning,  that,  though 
always  plotting,  though  always  known  to  be 
plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly  watched 
by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  every 
danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  seen 
two  generations  of  his  accomplices  die  on  the 
gallows. f  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the  same 
class,  hot-headed,  but  faint-hearted,  constantly 
urged  to  the  brink  of  danger  by  enthusiasm, 
and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink  by  cow- 
ardice. He  had  considerable  influence  among 
a  portion  of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely 
in  defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  had 
drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe  censure  of 
the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  ta 
palliate  the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of 


*  Stat6GM.IT.,c4e. 
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Leyden.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  possessed 
a  little  courage,  he  would  have  trod  in  the  foot- 
Bteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended.  He 
was  at  this  time  concealing  himself  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  for  warrants  were  out  against 
him  on  account  of  a  grossly  calumnious  paper 
of  which  the  goremment  had  discovered  mm  to 
be  the  author.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence 
and  counsel  men  such  as  have  been  described 
were  likely  to  send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. Of  the  general  character  of  those 
outlaws,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  ftom  a  few 
samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
John  Ayloffe.  a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity 
with  the  Hyaes,  and,  through  the  Hydes,  with 
James.  Ayln£fe  had  early  made  himself  re- 
markable by  offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the 
government.  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited  general 
uneasiness,  he  had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden 
shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the  English, 
of  French  tyranny.  Into  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  subsequently  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Whig  plot;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  design  of 
assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  courage ;  but  his  moral  cha- 
racter did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan  divines 
whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallic  or  some- 
thing worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might 
profess  for  civil  liberty,  the  saints  would  do 
well  to  avoid  all  connection  with  him.f 

Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer. 
He  had  long  'resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been 
celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  vehe- 
ment Republican.  At  one  time  he  had  formed 
a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  expected  to  find  institutions  better  suited  to 
his  taste  than  those  of  England.  His  activity 
In  electioneering  had  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  some  Whig  nobles.  They  had  employed 
him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length,  admitted 
him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrection, 
and  had  undertaken  to  head  a  rising  in  his  own 
city.  He  had  also  been  privy  to  the  more  odi- 
ous plot  against  the  lives  of  Charles  and  James ; 
but  he  al.ways  declared  that,  though  privy  to 
it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  associates  from  carrying  their  de- 
Bign  into  effect.  For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pur- 
suits. Wade  seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that  sort  of 
nerve  which  make  a  good  soldier.  Unhappily, 
his  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be  not 
of  sufficient  force  to  support  him  when  the  fight 
was  over,  and  when,  in  prison,  he  had  to  choose 
between  death  and  infamy.  J 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Qoodenough, 
who  had  formerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don. On  this  man  his  party  had  long  relied 
for  services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and  espe- 


i  cially  for  the  selection  of  jurymen  not  lively  ti 
be  troubled  with  scruples  in  political  ca<;es. 
He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  those  dark 
and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot  whi  ;h  had 
been  carefully  concealed  from  Uie  most  respect- 
able Whigs ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  ex- 

I  tenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  for  it  will 


*  London  Gu«tte,  Jan.  4,  168j| ;  Ferguson's  MS.  In  Ea- 
Cbard's  HL«»tory,  Hi.  784;  Grey's  Narrative:  Sprat's  Trae 
Aenoant ;  Danvers's  Treatise  on  Baptism ;  Danvera's  Inno- 
nencv  and  Truth  Vindicated;  Crosby's  Histoiy  of  the  Kng- 
Ush  BapUsts, 

t  Sprat's  True  Aoroimt;  Burnett,  L  6S4;  Wade's  Oonte- 
rinn,  Ifarl.  MS.,  6845. 

Lord  Iloward  of  Kscrick  aoeused  Ayloffe  of  proposing  to 
•iva wnatf  the  Ditke  of  Tork ;  but  Lord  Howard  was  an 
aldect  liar;  and  this  story  was  not  partof  his  original  ooa* 


be  seen  that,  after  having  disgraced  a  noble 
cause  by  his  crimes,  he  betrayed  it  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  well-merited  punishment.  J 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Richard 
Rumbold.  He  had  held  a  commission  in  Crom- 
well's own  regiment,  had  guarded  the  scaffold 
before  tlie  Banqueting  House  on  the  day  of  the 
great  execution,  had  fought  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  had  always  shown  in  the  highest 
degree  the  qualities  which  disUnguished  the 
invincible  army  in  which  he  served,  courage  of 
the  truest  temper,  fiery  enthusiasm,  both  poli- 
tical and  religious,  and  with  that  enthusiasm 
all  the  power  of  self-government  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  When  the 
Republican  troops  were  disbanded,  Rumbold 
became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on  his  trade 
near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  A:om  which  the 
Rye  House  Plot  derives  its  name.  It  had  been 
suggested,  though  not  al)Solutely  determined, 
in  the  conferences  of  the  most  violent  and  un^^ 
scrupulous  of  the  malecontents,  that  armed  men 
should  be  stationed  in  the  Rye  House  to  attack 
the  guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles  and 
James  from  Newmarket  to  London.  In  these 
conferences  Rumbold  had  borne  a  part  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  if  hie 
clear  understanding  had  not  been  overclouded, 
and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  by  party 
spirit.  II 

Far  superior  in  station  to  those  exiles  who 
have  hitherto  been  named  was  Ford  Grey,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wark.  He  had  been  a  zealous  exclu- 
sionist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of  insur- 
rection, and  had  been  committed,  to  the  Tower, 
but  had  succeeded  in  making  his  keepers 
drunk,  and  in  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Con- 
tinent. His  abilities  were  respectable j  and  his 
manners  pleasing;  but  his  life  had  been  sullied 
by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  Her 
sister,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  al- 
lowed to  associate  and  correspond  with  him  as 
with  a  brother  by  blood.  A  fatal  attachment 
sprang  up.  The  high  spirit  and  strong  pas- 
sions of  Lady  Henrietta  broke  through  all  re- 
straints of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scandalous 
elopement  disclosed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
shame  of  two  illustrious  families.  Grey  and 
some  of  the  agents  who  had  served  him  in  his 
amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  A  scene  unparalleled  in  our  legal 
history  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless 
front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour.     Nor  did 


fession,  buf  was  added  afterward  by  waj  of  sii|»pleBwntt 
and  therefore  deserves  no  eredit  whatever. 


X  Wade's  OonfelSion,  Hart.  MS.,  6845 ;  Untdowne  1I&, 
1162;  HoUoway'a  Nairattve  in  the  AppeadU  to  Spvalfa 
True  Account     Wade  owned  that  HoUowaj  had  told 


nothing  but  truth. 

9  Sprat's  True  Aoernnt  and  Appendix,  jtusAM. 
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fte  gr««t  IVMg  lords  flmeh  firom  their  firiend's 
iid«  eTen  in  Ihfti  extremity.  Those  whom  he 
bftd  wronged  stood  orer  Against  him,  and  were 
BOTod  to  transports  of  rage  by  the  sight  of 
him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  poured  forth 
Kproaohes  end  enrees  on  the  wretohed  Hen- 
rietta. The  eoontess  gare  eyidenee,  broken  by 
IBM  J  sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 
The  jury  found  a  rerdiet  of  guilty.  When  the 
eonrt  rose.  Lord  Berkeley  oalled  on  all  his 
friends  to  help  him  to  seise  his  daughter.  The 
partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her.  Swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides;  a  skirmish  took 
place  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  it  was  with 
fiffienlty  that  the  judges  and  tipstaves  parted 
the  combatants.  In  our  time,  such  a  trial 
would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  publio 
bio;  but  in  that  age  the  standard  of  morality 
UBong  the  great  was  so  low,  and  party  spirit 
WIS  80  violent,  that  Grey  still  continued  to  have 
eoDsiderable  inflaence,  though  the  Puritans, 
who  formed  a  strong  section  of  the  Whig  party, 
iceked  somewhat  ooldly  on  him.* 

One  part  of  the  eharacter,  or  rather,  it  may 
be»  of  the  fortune  of  Grey,  desenres  noUoe.  It 
was  admitted  that  everywhere,  ezoept  on  the 
Md  of  battle,  he  showed  a  high  degree  of 
mnge.  More  than  once,  in  embarrassing 
ereiuttsUnces,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were 
itsuke,  tiie  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his 
perfect  eoamiand  of  all  his  faculties  extorted 
prase  fW>m  those  who  neither  lored  nor  es- 
teemed him.  But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred,  less 
perkips  by  his  fkalt  than  by  mischance,  the 
dcgrtding  imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 

Is  this  respect  he  differed  widely  f^m  his 
fnoA  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Ardent  and 
intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth  was 
«mTwhere  else  effeminate  and  irresolute. 
The  tecident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  courage, 
Uil  iiis  superficial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a 
post  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted. 
iftv  witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  which 
klud  been  the  .nominal  head,  he  had  retired 
toRoIUnd.  The  Ptinee  and  Princesa  of  Orange 
k»d  now  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rivaL  They 
neesved  him  most  hospitably;  for  they  hoped 
tbt,  I7  treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should 
e^blish  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  father. 
Thn  knew  that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet 
vn^ed  out;  that  letters  and  supplies  of  money 
itill  came  secretly  fVom  Whitehall  to  Mon- 
Booth's  retreat ;  and  that  Charles  firowned  on 
^«e  who  sought  to  pa>  their  court  by  speak- 
ing ill  of  his  buiished  son.  The  duke  had  been 
nteonraged  to  expect  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  displeasure,  he 
vooid  oe  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  re- 
stored to  all  his  high  honours  and  commands. 
Aajmated  by  such  expectations,  he  had  been 
the  life  of  Uie  Hague  during  the  late  winter. 
H(  bad  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  at  a 
fut  cession  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Qrange 
Hall,  which  biases  on  every  side  in  the  most 
Mtentatioua  colouring  of  Jordaens  and  Hond- 
*^wntf  He  hwl  introduced  the  English  coun- 
^  <lanee  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies, 


*  Qifjr^  KaRBthw;  Ma  trial  In  the  GoU«etloii  of  State 
Wil».  Spmt'sTnie  Aocoant. 
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and  had,  la  his  turn,  leaned  from  them  to 
skate  on  the  oanals.  The  princess  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  expeditions  on  the  ice ;  and  the 
figure  which  she  made  there,  poised  on  one  leg^ 
and  clad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  gene* 
rally  worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had 
caused  some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreigii 
ministers.  The  sullen  gravity  which  bad  been 
characteristic  of  the  stadtholder's  court  seemed 
to  have  vanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stern  and 
pensiwe  WUliam  relaxed  into  good  humour  when 
his  brilliant  guest  appeared,  f 

Monmouth,  meanwhile,  carefully  avoided  all 
that  could  give  offence  in  the  quarter  to  which 
he  looked  for  protection.  He  saw  little  of  any 
Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those  violent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  t]\e  worst  part  of  the 
Whig  plot.  He  was,  therefore,  loudly  accused 
by  lus  old  associates  of  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude.} 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation 
urged  with  more  vehemence  and  bitterness  than 
by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Judas  of  Dryden'a 
great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by  birth  a  Scot» 
but  England  had  long  been  his  residence.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had 
held  a  living  in  Kent  He  had  been  bred  a 
Presbyterian ;  hut  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Independent 
He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which  the 
Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  te 
Westminster  School  and  the  Charter  House,  and 
he  had  preached  to  large  congregations  at  a 
meeting  in  Moorfields.  He  had  also  published 
some  theological  treatises,  which  may  still  be 
found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  Qld  libra- 
ries; but,  though  texts  of  Scriptme  were  al- 
ways on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pecuniary 
transactions  with  him  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  en* 
tirely  from  theology  to  the  worst  part  of  poli- 
tics. He  belonged  to  the  class  whose  office  it 
is  to  render  in  troubled  times,  to  exasperated 
parties  those  services  from  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the 
class  of  fanatical  knaves.  Violent,  malignant, 
regardless  of  truth,  and  insensible  to  shame, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue, 
in  tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toil- 
ed during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines  of 
faction.  He  lived  among  libellers  and  false 
witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  secret 
purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknow- 
ledged received  hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret 
press  whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name, 
were  daily  issued.  He  boasted  that  lie  cou- 
triwed  to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace  of 
Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under  the  royal 
pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  diffei^nt  lodgings  in  dif- 
ferent comers  of  London.  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  There  in,  in- 
deed, reason  to  believe  that  he  wss  the  original 
author    of  those   sanguinary  schemes  whieh 


1  AvanxNef.,  Jan.  25  1686.  Lettw^fhmi  James  to  t 
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brought  BO  mach  discredit  on  the  whole  Whig 
party.  When  the  conepiracy  was  detected  and 
hiB  associateb  were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them 
farewell  with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they 
w<^re  novices ;  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight, 
concealment,  and  disguise,  andsthat  he  should 
never  leave  off  plotting  while  he  lived.  He  es- 
caped to  the  Continent.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The 
English  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French  go* 
vernment  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pis- 
toles to  any  who  would  seize  him.  Nor  was  it 
easy  for  him  to  escape  notice ;  for  his  broad 
Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his  lan- 
tern jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes,  which 
were  always  overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks 
inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his  phoulders  deformed 
by  a  stoop,  and  his  gait  distinguished  ft-om  that 
of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him 
remarkable  wherever  he  appeared.  But,  Uiough 
he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar 
animosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this  animosity 
was  simulated,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice 
had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  That  he  was 
really  a  bitter  malecontent  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  pretend- 
ing at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the  Whigs,  and 
by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so 
much  information  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his 
credit.  This  hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  what  seemed  to  his  associates  to  be 
his  unnatural  recklessness  and  audacity.  Be- 
ing himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his 
vote  for  the  most  violent  and  perilous  course, 
and  sneered  very  complacently  at  the  pusillani- 
mity of  men  who,  not  having  taken  the  'infa- 
mous precautions  on  which  he  relied,  were  dis- 
posed to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life, 
and  objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a  single  ha- 
lard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he 
began  to  form  new  projects  against  the  English 
government,  and  found  among  his  fellow-emi- 

Sants  men  ready  to  listen  to  his  evil  counsels, 
onmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately  aloof ; 
and,  without  the  help  of  Monmouth's  immense 
popularity,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  any 
thing.  Yet  such  was  the  impatience  and  rash- 
ness of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find  another 
leader.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  a  solitary 
retreat  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  whe^e 
Bdmund  Ludlow,  once  conspicuous  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  and  among 
the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  had, 
during  many  years,  Mdden  himself  ftrom  the 
vengeance  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  The  stem 
M  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his  her- 
mitage. His  work,  he  said,  was  done.  Jf 
England  was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be 
aaved  by  younger  men.f 

The  unexpected  Remise  of  the  crown  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope  which 
the  proscribed  Whigs  might  have  cherished  of 
returning  peaceably  to  Uieir  native  land  was 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless  and 
good-natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession  of  a 

•  Burnet,  l  642;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox^  under  the  name  of 
Dwen;  Ahnlom  uid  Achitophel,  pftrt  ii.;  Eachard,  lii. 
S82,  097 ;  Sprat**  True  Account,  pauim;  NoaeDnftnrmisf  s 
Memorial ;  North's  Szamen,  899.  j 
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prince  obstinate  in  all  thinga,  and  especially 
obstinate  in  revenge.  Ferguson  was  in  hie  ele- 
ment. 0estitute  of  Uie  talents  both  of  a  writer 
and  of  a  statesman,  he  had,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  unenviable  qualifications  of  a  tempter ;  and 
now,  with  the  malevolent  activity  and  dexterity 
of  an  evU  spirit,  he  ran  from  outlaw  to  outlaw, 
chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  up  in  every 
bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  se- 
duce Monmouth.  The  situation  of  that  unhap- 
py young  man  was  completely  changed.  While 
he  was  dancing  and  skating  at  the  Hague,  and 
expecting  every  day-  a  summons  to  London,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  misery  by  the  tidings  of 
his  father's  death  and  of  his  uncle's  accession. 
During  the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  those  iwho  lodged  near  him  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  his-  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries.  He 
quitted  the  Hague  on  the  next  day,  having  so- 
lemnly pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prince 
and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  the  government  of  England, 
and  having  been  supplied  by  them  with  monej 
.to  meet  immediate  demands.  | 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmouth 
was  not  a  bright  one.  .There  was  no  probabili- 
ty that  he  would  be  recalled  from  banishments 
On  the  Continent  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
passed  amid  the  splendour  and  festivity  of  a 
court  His  cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have 
really  regarded  him  with  kindness :  but  they 
could  no  longer  countenance  him  openly  with- 
out serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture  between 
England  and  Holland.  William  offered  a  kind 
and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  which  was 
then  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  emperoi 
and  the  Turks  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with 
interest  almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Cru- 
sades had  excited  five  hundred  years  earlier. 
Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both  Ftotestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince  advised 
Monmouth  to  repair  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
assured  him  that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should 
not  want  the  means  of  making  an  appearance 
befitting  an  English  nobleman.  J  This  counsel 
was  excellent;  but  the  duke  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied 
by  Henrietta  Wentworth,  ^Baroness  Weutworth 
of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  am- 
ple fortune,  who  loved  him  passionately,  who 
had  sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour 
and  the  hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  his  wife  in  the  sighC  of  heaven.  Under 
the  soothing  influence  of  female  friendship,  his 
lacerated  mind  h'>aled  fast.  He  seemed  to  have 
found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose,  and 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  orna- 
ment of  a  splendid  court  and  the  head  of  a 
great  party,  that  he  had  commanded  armies, 
and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But, he  was  not  suffered  fo  remain  quiet 
Ferguson  employed  a)l  his  powers  of  tempta^ 
tion.  Grey,  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a 
pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.     No  art  was 
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ipii«d  whieh  0)iild  draw  Monmouth  from  re- 
treat To  the  first  inTitetions  which  he  re- 
feired  from  htB  old  aseoeiates  he  returned  un- 
ft^TOanble  aBSwers.  He  pronounced  the  diffi- 
eolties  of  a  descent  on  England  insnperable ; 
trrotested  that  he  was  sick  of  public  life,  and 
begged  to  be  left  in  the  ei^ojment  of  hia  newly- 
fonod  happiness.  But  he  was  little  in  the  habit 
A  resisting  stdlM  and  urgent  importunity.  It 
la  said,  too,  that  he  was  induoed  to  quit  his  re- 
Urement  by  the  same  powerful  influence  which 
bd  made  that  retirement  delightM.  Lady 
We&tworth  wished  to  see  him  a  king.  Her 
nnts,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  -were  put  at  his 
dispoeaL  Monmouth's  judgment  was  not  con- 
Tineei  bat  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such 
wlicitations.* 

B;  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  wel- 
omed,  and  unanimously  acknowledged  as  their 
ktti  But  there  was  another  class  of  emigrants 
tIu  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  supre- 
BMCT.  MisgoTemment,  such  as  had  neyer  been 
bown  la  the  southern  part  of  otir  island,  had 
JriTen  from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many 
te^tives,  the  intemperance  of  whose  political 
i^  religious  seal  was  proportioned  to  the  op- 
^ressoQ  which  they  had  undergone.  These 
■a  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Era  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained  their 
paaetilioiu  national  pride,  and  would  not  con- 
nt  that  their  country  should  be,  in  their  per- 
9905.  degraded  into  a  prorince.  They  had  a 
eipum  of  their  own,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of 
kffvk,  who,  as  head  of  the  great  tribe  of  Camp- 
bell, was  known  among  the  population  of  the 
Higitlands  by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Callum 
Uort.  His  father,  the 'Marquess  of  Argyle, 
bad  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Coyenanters, 
bd  greatly  contribated  to  the  ruin  of  Charles 
tke  first,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists 
to  itsTe  atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to 
best«w  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  a  state 
prtiQB  in  Holyrood,  on  Charles  the  Second. 
After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  mar- 
qoees  was  put  to  death.  His  marquisate  be- 
one  extinct ;  but  his  son  was  permitted  to  in- 
herit the  ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
file  greatest  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The 
etrl's  conduct  during  the  twenty  years  which 
&IIowh1  the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he  after- 
nrd  thought,  criminally  moderate.  He  had, 
(B  sose  occasions,  opposed  the  administration 
wtiieh  alBicted  his  country,  but  his  opposition 
ittd  been  languid  and  cautious.  His  compU- 
aaees  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  giyen  scan- 
^  to  rigid  Presbyterians ;  and  so  far  had  he 
b«ca  from  showing  any  inclination  to  resistance, 
that,  vhen  the  Cowenanters  had  been  persecuted 
into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the  field 
» large  body  of  his  dependants  to  support  the 
gorenment. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the 
Me  of  York  came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed 
^  the  whole  regal  authority.     The  despotic 
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Tioeroy  soon  found  that  he  could  not  expect  en« 
tire  support  fW>m  Argyle.  Since  the  most- pow- 
erful chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gained, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  de- 
stroyed. On  grounds  so  fHvolous  that  even  th« 
spirit  of  party  and  the  spirit  of  chicane  were 
ashamed  of  them,  he  was  brought  to  trial  tot 
treason,  conricted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward  asserted 
that  it  was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence 
into  effect,  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  pro- 
secution was  to  fHghten  him  into  ceding  his  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands.  Whether 
James  designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to 
commit  murder,  or  only,  as  his  friends  affirmed, 
to  commit  extortion  by  threatening  to  commit 
murder,  cannot  now  be  known.  *'  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  Scotch  law,"  said  Halifax  to  King 
Charles ;  **but  this  I  know,  that  #e  should  not 
hang  .a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced. "f 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  se- 
cluded province  his  father  had  bought  a  small 
estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in 
civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to 
whom  it  had  been  revealed  that  Mac  Callum 
More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth  from  the 
ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Inverary;^  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquess  had 
been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  timea 
than  by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.  In  Fries- 
land  Earl  Archibald  resided  during  some  time 
so  quietly  that  it  was  not  generally  known 
whither  he  had  ffed.  From  his  retreat  he  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Qreat  Britain,  was  a  party  to  the  Whig  con- 
spiracy, and  con(:erted  with  the  chiefs  of  that 
conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland.  {  This 
plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  became  again  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  after  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent, 
reflected  much  more  deeply  on  religious  ques* 
tions  than  in  the  preceding  years  of  his  life. 
In  one  respect  the  effect  of  these  reflections  on 
his  mind  had  been  pernicious.  His  partiality 
for  the  synodical  form  of  church  government 
now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When  he  remem- 
bered how  long  he  had  conformed  to  the  esta* 
blished  worship,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  Remorse,  and  showed  too  many  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  atone  for  his  defection  by  riolence 
and  intolerance.  He  had,  however,  in  no  loq^ 
time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear 
and  love  of  a  higher  power  had  nerved  him  for 
the  most  formidable  conflicts  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assistance 
was  of  the  highest  moment.  Though  proscribed 
and  a  fugitive,  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  British  dominions* 
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In  wealth  aven  before  Ms  attainder,  he  waa 
probably  Inferior,  not  only  to  tlie  great  Eng- 
lish nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires 
of  Rent  and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal  au- 
thority, an  authority  which  no  wealth  could 
give  and  which  no  attainder  could  take  away, 
made  him,  as  a  leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly 
formidable.  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any 
confidence  that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the 
government,  even  his  own  game-keepers  and 
huntsmen  would  stand  by  him.  An  Earl  of 
Bedford,  an  Earl  of  Devonshire,  could  not  en- 
gage to  bring  ten  men  into  the  field.  Mac  Gal- 
ium More,  penniless  and  deprived  of  his  earl- 
dom, might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious 
civil  war.  He  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the 
coast  of  Lorn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a  few 
days,  gather  round  him.  The  force  which,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  amounted  to  five  thousand  fighting 
men,  devoted  to  his  service,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  target  and  broad^ord,  not  afraid  to  en- 
counter regular  troops  in  the  open  plain,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  Uie  defence  of  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and  torn  by  head- 
long torrents.  What  such  a  force,  well  directed, 
could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments 
and  skilfVd  commanders,  was  proved,  a  few 
years  later,  at  Killiecrankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  to  the 
confidence  of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  fac- 
tion among  them  which  regarded  him  with  no 
friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished  to  make  use 
of  his  name  and  iufluenoe  without  Intrusting  to 
him  any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this  faction 
was  a  Lowland  gentlemen,  who  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  Whig  plot,  and  had  with  diffi- 
culty eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  In  Berwickshire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity, 
but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  he  injured  his  cause  by 
perverseness  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  by 
treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable  alike  of 
leading  and  of  following,  conceited,  captious, 
and  wrong-headed,  an  endless  talker,  a  slug^ 
gard  in  action  against  the  enemy,  and  active 
only  against  his  own  allies.  With  Hume  was 
closely  connected  another  Scottish  exile  of  great 
note,  who  had  many  of  the  same  faults,  though 
not  in  tlie  same  degree,  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Aiyirew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  distinguished  by 
ieaming  and  eloquence,  distinguished  also  by 
courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit, 
but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper. 
Uki»  many  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries 
— Milton,  for  example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and 
Sidney — Fletcher  had,  from  the  misgovemmeut 
of  several  successive  princes,  conceived  a  strong 
Aversion  to  hereditary  monarchy ;  yet  he  was 
no  democrat  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of  his  descent. 
He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  a  fine  writer,  and 
was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  Both 
in  his  character  of  gentleman  and  in  his  cha- 
racter of  scholar,  he  iooked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  common  peop^3,  and  was  so  little* dis- 
posed to  intrust  them  with  political  power  that 
he  thought  them  unlit  even  to  enjoy  personal 
freedom.    It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this 


man,  the  most  honest,  fearlefls,  and  oncompn* 
mising  Republican  of  his  time,  should  havebeoi 
the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  put 
of  the  working  classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery. 
He  bore,  in  truth,  a  lively  resemblance  to  thoN 
Roman  senators  who,  while  they  hated  the  nsma 
of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of  their  order 
with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  by  means  of  the  stocks  and  Uu 
scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading 
emigrants,  Scotch  and  English,  assembled. 
Argyle  repaired  thither  from  Friesland,  Mon- 
mouth from  Brabant  It  soon  appeared  thit 
the  fugitives  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  re* 
turn  from  banishment.  The  Scots  were  jealoui 
of  the  English,  the  English  of  the  Scots.  Mon- 
mouth's high  pretensions  were  offensive  to 
Argyle,  who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of 
a  legitimate  descent  fVom  kings,  was  by  do 
means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the  offspring 
of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love.  But  of  all  the 
dissensions  by  which  the  little  band  of  outlaws 
was  distracted,  the  most  serious  was  that  which 
arose  between  Argyle  and  a  portion  of  his  own 
followers.  Some  of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  in 
a  long  course  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  been 
excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  understanding 
and  temper,  which  made  the  most  just  and  ne> 
cessary  restraint  seem  insupportable  to  them. 
They  knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could  do 
nothing.  They  ought  to  have  known  that,  un- 
less they  wished  to  run  headlong  to  ruin,  the; 
musti  either  repose  full  confidence  in  theii 
leader,  or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military 
enterprise.  Experience  has  fidly  proved  that, 
in  war,  every  operation,  f^om  Uie  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the  absolnte 
direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subordir 
nate  agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey  impli^ 
citly,  strenuously,  and  with  Uie  show  of  cheer- 
ftilness,  orders  which  he  disapproves,  or  of 
which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  from  htm. 
Representative  assemblies,  public  discussions, 
and  all  the  other  checks  by  which,  in  civil  a^ 
fairs,  rulers  are  restrained  from  abusing  power, 
are  out  of  place  in  a  camp.  Machiavel  justly 
imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and 
Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  r<^* 
publics  to  interfere  with  every  act  of  their 
generals.*  The  Dutch  practice  of  sending  to 
an  army  deputies,  without  whose  consent  no 
great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost  equafly 
pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  a  captain,  who  has  been  intrusted  vith 
dictatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will 
quietly  surrender  that  power  in  the  hour  of 
triumph;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  oonsi^ 
derations  which  ought  to  mi^ke  men  hesitate 
long  before  they  resolve  to  vindicate  public 
liberty  by  the  sword.  But,  if  they  determine 
to  try  the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  they  an 
wise,  intrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  authority 
without  which  war  cannot  be  well  conducted 
It  is  possible  that,  if  they  give  him  that  au» 
thority,  he  may  turn  out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Nsr 
poleon ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they 
withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their  ente^ 
prises  will  end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 


*  Difloorsl  aopTs  U  ; 
cap.  33. 
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Sonit  of  the  Sootdsh  emtgratits,  heated  with 
repablican  eatfausium,  and  ntterly  destitute  of 
the  skill  necesury  to  the  oonduct  of  great  af- 
Tain,  employed  all  their  induatry  and  ingenoity, 
sot  in  ooDectiiig  meana  for  the  attack  which 
tliej  were  eboat  to  make  on  a  formidable  enemy, 
bat  in  deTuing  restraints  on  their  leadpr's 
poirer  and  secoritiee  against  his  ambition.  The 
lelf-eompltceiii  stupidity  with  which  they  in- 
mted  on  orgaoiziiig  an  army  as  if  they  had 
b««n  orguuxing  a  commonwealth  would  be  in- 
credible if  it  had  not  been  frankly  and  even 
bcastfollj  recorded  by  one  of  themseWes.* 
At  length  all  differences  were  compromised. 
It  TS8  determiaed  that  an  attempt  should  be 
feithiith  made  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
Uni  lad  that  it  should  be  promptly  followed 
bf  I  descent  on  England. 

Argjle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in 
ki^;  but  he  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  committee  which  reserwed  to  itself  *  all  the 
ffiod  important  parts  of  the  military  admi- 
lu-tntion.  This  committee  was  empowered  to 
kmine  where  the  expedition  should  land,  to 
ip^ist  offi<!ers,  to  superintend  the  leyying  of 
Itjo^  to  dole  out  provisions  and  ammunition. 
All  tht  was  left  to  the  general  was  to  direct 
tbe  erohtioDs  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and  he 
vuf^reed  to  promise  that,  even  in  the  field, 
ci«p(  in  the  case  of  a  surprise,  he  would  do 
n^rliii^  without  the  assent  of  a  council  of  war. 
X^mooth  was  to  command  in  England.  His 
K'ft  Bind  bad,  as  asual,  taken  an  impress  from 
tl)*  jOf^iety  which  surrounded  him.  Ambitious 
li:pesvbich  had  seemed  to  be  extinguished  had 
r^HTed  in  his  bosom.  He  remembered  the  af- 
fection with  which  he  had  been  constantly 
petted  bj  the  common  people  in'  town  and 
wiBtry,  and  expected  that  they  would  now  rise 
by  kiffldreds  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  He 
raanbered  the  good-will  which  the  soldiers 
bi'i  always  borne  him,  and  flattered  himself 
Att  they  would  come  over  to  him  by  regiments. 
Ei<mging  messages  reached  him  in  quick 
n^?ion  from  London.  He  was  assured  that 
'  tk^^&lence  and  injustice  with  which  the  elec- 
ci^*bi  been  carried  on  had  driven  the  nation 
E«:  tb»t  the  prudence  of  the  leading  Whigs 
■M  »ith  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out- 
Kt5k  on  the  day  of  the  coronation ;  and  that 
»^*s  great  lords  who  had  supported  the  Ex- 
^^  Bill  were  impatient  to  rally  round  him. 
widiBin.  who  loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables, 
Kn-  to  ay  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two 
WTii  rears  before,  had  landed  in  Endsnd 
»JtiJ » handful  of  men,  and  had  a  few  days^later 
t^pn  emwned,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  with 
?"  ^^^«n»  Uken  from  the  head  of  Richard. 
i^sTffs  undertook  to  raise  the  city.  The  duke 
'i'dfteiTcd  into  the  belief  that,  as  soon  as  he 
Jrf  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking- 
Jifi'tjre,  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise  in 
»raL%t  He  consequently  became  eager  for  the 
n^.|njnw  from  which  a  few  weeks  before  he 
32^ Jbronk.  Rig  countrymen  did  not  impose 
.?;^,!<s^^ctiona  so  elaborately  absurd  as 
««« ▼hich  the  Scotch  emigrants  had  devised. 
Ai-thitwis  required  of  him  was  to  promise 
«w  be  would  not  assume  the  regal  title  tiU  his 
PJ«^oiis  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
;^  Parliament. 

♦  ^f^^«*  Hume's  VtmXLr^  pa$gim. 
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It  was  determine!  that  two  Bnglishm«% 
Ayloffe  and  Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argylt 
to  Scotland,  and  that  Fletcher  should  go  with 
Monmouth  to  England.  Fletcher,  from  the  be- 
ginning, had  augured  ill  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to 
decline  a  risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager 
to  encounter.  When  Grey  repeated  with  ap- 
probation what  Wildman  had  said  about  Rich- 
mond and  Richard,  the  well-read  and  thought- 
ful Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a  greal 
difference  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Richmond  was  assured  of  the 
support  of  baron»,  eaoh  of  whom-  could  bring  an 
army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field;  and 
Richard  had  not  one  regiment  of  regular  sol- 
diers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from 
their  own  resources  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tributions of  weU-wishers  in  Holland,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions.  Very  little 
was  obtained  from  London.  .  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected  from  thence;  but 
instead  of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wild- 
man,  which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.  The  duke 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning  his  own 
jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and 
several  ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  were 
freigbted.t 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  xuost  illustrious  and 
the  most  grossly  ugured  man  among  the  British 
exiles  stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash  counsels. 
John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as 
a  philosopher ;  but  his  intellect  and  his  temper 
preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan. 
He  had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with  ShafteS" 
bury,  and  had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  court.  Locke's  prudence  had,  however, 
been  such  that  it  would  have  been  to  little  pur- 
pose to  bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point, 
however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  was  determined  to  drive  from  that  celebrated 
college  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it  could  ever 
boast;  but  this  was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  at 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  politics  of  the  day.  Spies  had  been  set 
about  him.  Doctors  of  divinity  and  masters  of 
art  J  had  not  been  ashamed  to  perform  the  vilest 
of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a  com- 
panion in  order  to  report  his  words  to  hi^ruin. 
The  conversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposelv 
turned  to  irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusioii 
Bill,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, ^but  in  vain.  Locke  never  broke  out, 
never  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady 
silence  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of 
power  to  own  with  vexation  that  never  man  was 
so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his 
passions.  When  it  was  found  that  treachery 
cotfld  do  nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used 
After  vainly  trying  to  inveigle  Lccke  into  a 
fault,  the  government  resolved  to  punish  him 
without  one.  Orders  oame  from  Whitehall  that 
he  should  be  ejected,  and  those  orders  the  dean 
and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

L'  eke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  foi  hit 
health  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  da- 
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priTed  of  his  liome  and  of  his  bread  withont  a 
trial  or  OTen  a  notice.  The  injuBtice  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  would  have  excused  him 
if  he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of  redress. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  personal  re- 
sentment; he  augured  no  good  from  the  schemes 
of  those  who  had  assembled  at  Amsterdam; 
and  he  quietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where,  while 
his  partners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their 
own  destruction,  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
his  celebrated  letter  on  Toleration.* 

The  English  government  was  early  apprized 
that  someUiing  was  in  agitation  among  the  out- 
laws. An  invasion  of  England  seems  not  to 
have  been  at  first  expected ;  but  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  in 
arms  among  his  clansmen.  A  proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued,  directing  that  Scotland 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  mi- 
Utia  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.  All  the 
elans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Campbell  were  set 
in  motion.  John  Murray,  marquess  of  Athol, 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argylesliire, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his  follow- 
ers, occupied  the  castle  of  Inverary.  Some 
suspected  persons  were  arrested,  others  were 
eoftipelled  to  g^ve  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were 
sent  to  cruise  near  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  part 
of  the  army  of  Ireland  waft  moved  to  the  coast 
of  Ulster.f 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in 
Scotiand,  James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold 
Tan  Oitters,  wiio  had  long  resided  in  England 
as  ambassador  from  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  had  been  sent  by  the  States-Qeneral 
on  a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratu- 
lation. The  king  said  that  he  had  received 
from  unquestionable  sources  intelligence  of  de- 
signs which  were  forming  against  his  throne  by 
his  banished  subjects  in  Holland.  Some  of  the 
exiles  were  cut-throats,  whom  nothing  but  the 
special  providence  of  God  had  prevented  from 
committing  a  foul  murder,  and  among  them 
was  the  owner  of  the  spot  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  butchery.  **  Of  all  men  living,"  said  the 
king,  **  Argyle  has  the  greatest  means  of  annoy- 
ing me ;  and  of  all  places,  Holland  iS  that  whence 
a  blow  may  be  best  aimed  against  me."  Citters 
and  Dykvelt  assured  his  majesty  that  what 
he  had  said  should  instantly  be  communicated 
to  the  government  which  they  represented,  and 
expressed  a  full  confidence  that  every  exertion 
would  be  made  to  satisfy  him.^ 

The  ambassadors  were  justified  in  expressing 
this  confidence.  Both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States-General  were,  at  this  time,  most 
desirous  that  the  hospitality  of  their  country 
should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which 
the  English  government  could  justly  complain. 
Jame>«  had  lately  held  language  which  encou- 
raged the  hope  tbat  he  would  not  patiently  sub- 
mit tc>  the  ascendency  of  France.  It  seemed 
probal  le  that  he  would  consent  to  form  a  close 


•  Lo  C  Arc's  Lift  of  Locke ;  Lord  Ktng't  Lift  of  Locke; 
Lord  On  OTille**  Oxfbrd  and  Locke.  Locke  miut  not  be 
•onfband  d  with  the  Anabapttst  Nicholim  Look,  whose 
name  W  ipellod  Locke  in  Orey'i  Conft«fioa,  and  who  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Landtdowne  MS.,  1152,  and  in  the  Bno. 
eleuch  niirrafiTe  appended  to  Mr.  Row's  dlmertation.  I 
Should  hardiT  thlok  it  neceswry  to  make  thi«  remark,  bnt 
that  the  niroiiaritv  of  the  two  names  appears  to  have  mis- 
led a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  thoee 
..      .      ^    .         Sm  his  nsto  on  Banrnt,  L  029. 


allianee  with  the  United  Provfnees  and  tikt 
house  of  Austria.  There  wm,  therefore,  at  tbe 
Hague,  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  all  thai 
could  give  him  offence.  The  personal  IntereBl 
of  William  "was  also,  on  this  occasion,  identical 
with  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  rapid 
and  vigorous  action,  and  the  nature  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  institutions  made  such  action  almost  im- 
possible. The  Union  of  Utrecht,  rudely  formed, 
amid  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  immediate  exigencies,  had  never 
been  deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seTen 
commonwealUis  which  that  union  had  bound 
together  retained  almost  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, and  asserted  those  rights  punctiliously 
against  the  central  government.  As  the  federal 
authorities  had  not  the  means  of  exactingprpmpt 
obedience  from  the  jyrovlncial  authorities,  so 
the  provincial  authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  municipal 
authorities.  Holland  alone  contained  eighteen 
cities,  e^ch  of  which  was,  for  majpy  purposes, 
an  independent  state,  jealous  of  all  interference 
from  without  If  the  rulers  of  such  a  citj  re- 
ceived from  the  Hague  an  order  which  was  nn- 
pleasing  to  them,  they  either  neglected  it  alto- 
gether, or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily. 
In  some  town  councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  all  powerful;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  place  where  the  British  ex- 
iles had  congregated,  and  where  their  ships  had 
been  fitted  out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Am* 
sterdam,  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
were  the  heads  of  the  faction  hostile  to  the 
federal  government  and^to  the  house  of  Nassau. 
The  naval  administration  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  conducted  by  five  distinct  Boards  of 
Admiralty.  One  of  those  boards  sat  at  Amster- 
dam, was  partially  nominated  by  the  authorities 
of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
animated  by  their  spirit 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  federal  government 
to  effect  what  James  desired  was  frustrated  by 
the  evasions  of  the  flinctioharies  of  Amsterdam, 
and  by  the  blunders  of  Colonel  Bevil  Skelton, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as  envoy 
from  England.  Skelton  had  been  bom  in  Hol- 
land during  the  English  troubles,  and  was  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for  his 
post; 2  but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit  for  that  and 
for  every  other  diplomatic  situation.  Excellent 
judges  of  character  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous, 
and  garrulous  of  men.||  He  took  no  serious 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees  till 
three  vessels  which  had  been  equipped  for  the 
expedition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the  passen- 
gers had  embarked.  Then,  instead  of  apply- 
ing, as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  States- 
General,  who  sat  close  to  his  own  door,  he  sent 

t  Wodrow,  hook  iiL,  chap,  ix ;  London  GaMtte,  Hay  U, 
1086;  Barillon,Ma7  ^j. 

X  Regiiitar  of  the  ProoeedfaicB  of  the  8tatM43«Mn],  Mif 
A»  1686. 

;  This  is  mentioned  in  his  eredentiali  dated  oa  tha  IMS 
of  March,  168|. 
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ft  Tnrs^enfjer  to  the  mft^trates  of  Amsterdam, 
With  a  request  that  the  suspected  ships  might 
he  detained.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
answered  that  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
vas  oat  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred  him 
to  tfae  federal  goTemraent  It  was  notorious 
that  this  was  a  mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  real  wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of 
Amsterdam  to  preyent  Argyle  from  sailing,  no 
difficulties  woiUd  have  been  made.  Skelton 
now  addressed  4iimself  to  the  States-General. 
They  showed  erery  disposition  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  and,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  de- 
parted from  the  course  which  they  ordinarily 
nbserred  in  the  transaction  of  business.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  he  made  his  application 
to  them,  an  order,  drawn  in  ezact  conformitT 
with  his  request,  was  despatched  to  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Amsrterdam ;  but  this  order,  in  conse- 
qaenee  of  some  misinformation  which  he  had 
received,  did  not  correctly  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in  the 
TexeL  They  were  in  the  Vlie.  The  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  made  this  error  a  plea  for  doing 
nAthing ;  and,  before  the  error  could  be  recti- 
fied, the  three  ships  had  sailed.* 

The  la»t  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the 
wast  of  Holland  were  hours  of  great  anxiety. 
Near  him  lay  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  whose  broad- 
side would  in  a  moment  have  put  an  end  to  his 
expcditioa.  Round  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was 
nmiog,  in  which  were  some  persons  with  tele- 
eccpes,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no 
effectual  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
taining him,  and  on  tfae  afternoon  of  the  second 
^  May  he  stood  out  to  sea  before  a  favourable 
ortcie. y 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth 
the  Orimeys  were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  un- 
wisdy  anchored  off  Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two 
of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore  there.  The 
hishop  ordered  them  to  be  arrested.  The  refii- 
gees  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and  animated 
debate  on  this  misadventure ;  for,  ft-om  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  their  expedition,  however 
laoguid  and  irresolute  their  conduct  might  be, 
they  never  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  perseve- 
rance. Some  were  for  an  attack  on  Kirkwall. 
Soae  were  for  proceeding  without  delay  to  Ar- 
gyledtire.  At  last  the  earl  seized  some  gentle- 
men who  lived  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and 
proposed  to  the  bishop  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  bi^op  returned  no  answer ;  and  the  fleet, 
Biter  losing  three  days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was 
speedily  known  at  Edinburgh  that  the* rebel 
squadron  had  touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops 
were  instantly  put' in  motion.  When  the  earl 
reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At 
Dunstal&iage  he  sent  his  second  son  Charles  on 
shore  to  call  the  Campbells  to  arms ;  but  Charles 
returned  with  gloomy  tidings.  The  herdsmen 
and  fiafaermen  were  indeed  ready  to  rally  round 
Uac  CaUum  More ;  but  of  the  heads  of  the  clan, 


•  Araox  Hf^  g^  Uaj  JT.  ^Y  TTi  !«»;  Sbr 
Pfttnrk  Hium'0  NanratiT* ;  Letten  from  the  Admlrmlty 
0f  Amvterdmm  to  tb«  State^^nenl,  dat«d  Jane  20, 1686 ; 
U^morial  of  Skaltoa,  deiivwed  to  the  &t»ta»Oenenl,  Mar 
1&  16S5. 

i  Imajhemmmuk  that  the  e«lor  of  the  Ozftidedi- 
OoB  of  Boraot  attcopts  to  ezoaee  the  murder  of  Joha 
■feovB^  fho  ChxMian  eerrier,  hj  alleging  that  ClaTerhooM 


some  were  in  confinement,  and  others  had  lle^ 
Those  gentlemen  who  remained  at  their  homei 
were  either  well  affected  to  the  government  or 
afraid  of  moving,  and  refused  even  to  see  tht 
son  of  their  chief.  From  Dunstaffnage  the 
siAall  armament  proceeded  to  CampbeUtown, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintyre.  Here  the  earl  published  a  manifesto 
drawn  up  in  Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch  advo^ 
cate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months  later,  em- 
ployed in  a  very  different  way.  In  this  paper 
were  set  forth,  with  a  strength  of  language 
sometimes  approacUng  to  scurrility,  many  real 
and  some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was  hinted 
that  the  late  Idng  had  died  by  poison.  A  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the 
entire  suppression,  not  only  of  popery,  but  of 
prelacy,  which  was  termed  the  most  bitter  root 
and  offspring  of  popery ;  and  all  good  Scotch- 
men were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for  t&e  cause 
of  their  country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered 
as  pure  religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to  practise 
one  rite  half  popish  and  half  pagan.  The  mys- 
terious cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth 
to  summon  all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  The  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  gathering.  The  muster,  though 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  clan 
had  been  unbroken,  was  still  formidable.  The 
whole  force  assembled  amounted  to  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  men.  Argyle  divided  his  moun- 
taineers into  three  regiments,  and  proceeded  to 
appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland 
had  never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  expedition,  but  at  Tarbet  they 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  The  committee 
wished  to  interfere  even  with  the  patriarchal 
dominion  of  the  earl  over  the  Campbells,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank 
of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  authority.  While 
these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  wrest  from 
him  his  power  over  the  Highlands,  they  carried 
on  their  own  correspondence  with  the  Ix)wland«, 
and  received  and  sent  letters  which  were  never 
communicated  to  the  nominal  general.  Hume 
and  his  confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves 
the  superintendence  of  the  stores,  and  conducted 
this  important  part  of  the  administration  of 
war* with  a  laxity  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be  spoiled, 
wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a 
time  when  diey  ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath 
them  an  example  of  abstemiousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  High- 
lands or  the  Lowlands  should  be  the  seat  of  war. 
The  earl's  first  object  was  to  establish  his  au- 
thority over  his  own  domains,  to  drive  out  tht 
invading  clans  which  had  been  poured  from 
Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at  Inve- 


was  then  emploTod  to  intcreept  all  communieatloQ  W 
tween  Argyle  aad  Monmoutlt,  and  by  mippoidng  that  the 
Christian  carrier  may  have  buen  detected  In  conveying  in* 
telligenco  between  the  rebel  campa.  Unfbrtunately  fbt 
this  hypothetia,  the  Christian  carrier  was  shot  on  the  tint 
of  May,  when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in  Hol- 
land, and  when  there  was  no  Insurrection  in  either  tm* 
land  or  Scotland. 
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i%i7  He  might  then  hope  to  hare  four  or  fire 
thousand  claymores  at  his  command.  With 
•ucii  a  force  he  would  be  able  to  defend  that 
wild  country  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would  also  haye  se- 
eured  an  excellent  base  for  offensiye  operations. 
This  Meems  to  have  been  the  wisest  course  open 
to  him.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
umpire  between  the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in 
bis  power  to  strengthen  the  earl's  hands.  But 
Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  impractica- 
ble. Their  jealousy  of  Aigyle  was,  in  truth, 
stronger  than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. They  saw  that,  among  his  own  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  and  ktthe  head  of  an  army  chiefly 
composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to 
bear  down  their  opposition,  and  to  exercise  the 
ftiU  authority  of  a  general.  They  muttered  that 
the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the  Campbells 
took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the 
Church  of  God,  but  for  MacCallum  More  alone. 
Cochrane  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire 
if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle,  after  long  re- 
sistance, consented,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, to  diyide  his  little  army.  He  remained 
with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands.  Cochrane  and 
Hume  were  at  the  head  of  th^  force  which  sailed 
to  invade  the  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was' Coohrane's  object;  but  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  by  English 
frigates;  and  the  adventurers  were  under  the 
necessity  of  running  up  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing  village  con- 
sisting of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  now 
a  great  and  flourishing  port,  of  which  the  cus- 
toms amount  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole 
revenue  which  the  Stuarts  derived  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  party  of  militia  lay 
at  Greenock ;  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted  pro- 
visions, was  determined  to  land.  Hume  ob- 
jected. Cochrane  was  peremptory,  and  ordered 
an  officer,  named  Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty 
men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wrangling 
spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks. 
Elphinstone  answered  that  he  was  bound  to 
obey  only  reasonable  commands ;  that  he  con- 
sidered Uiis  command  as  unreasonable,  and,  in 
short,  that  he  would  not  go.  Msgor  FuUarton, 
'  a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  pecu- 
liarly attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  Jiand 
with  only  twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a 
fire  from  the  coast  A  slight  skirmish  followed. 
The  militia  fell  back.  Cochrane  entered  Green- 
•ck  and  procured  a  supply  of  meal,  but  found 
no  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
was  not  such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  in- 
fatuation common  in  all  ages  to  exiles,  had  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  The  go^rnment  was,  indeed, 
hateful  and  hated;  but  the  malecontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hos- 
tile to  one  another  as  to  their  rulers ;  nor  was 
any  of  those  parties  eager  to  join  the  invadersl 
Many  thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no 
chance  of  success.     The  spirit  of  many  had 


*  If  anv  person  is  inclined  to  anspeet  that  I  bare  ezac^ 
derated  the  abenrdlty  and  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  wouM 
advise  him  to  read  two  books,  wUch  wHI  eonvinee  him 


been  effectually  broken  by  long  «Dd  enel  vp, 
pression.     There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  fTitb?. 
slasts  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of  calcjlatiui 
chances,  and  whom  oppression  had  not  tamc4, 
but  maddened.    But  Ukese  men  saw  little  differ- 
ence between  Argyle  and  James.     Their  vnti 
had  been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  tktt 
what  everybody  else  would  have  called  boilbg 
zeal,  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmbas 
The  earl's  past  life  had  been  stained  by  vUt 
they  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.    The  Ter; 
Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  extir- 
pate prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before  sum- 
moned  to  defend  it.     And  were  slaves  who  bev 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  religion,  vb 
were  ready  to  fight  for  synodical  governiuect, 
for  Episcopacy,  for  popery,  just  as  Mac  Ciil- 
lum   More  might  be  pleased  to  commaod,  fit 
allies  for  the  people  of  God  ?    The  maiufe»k>, 
indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  ij> 
the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a   cowardly  tu<] 
worldly  performance.     A  settlement  suck  u 
Argyle  would  have  made,  such  as  was  after- 
ward made  by  a  mightier  and  happier  deliverer, 
seemed  to  them  not  worth  a  struggle.    Tbeyj 
wanted  not  only  freedom  of  conscience  fortktm- 
selves,  but  absolute  dominion  over  the  cod- 
sciences  of  others ;  not  only  the  Presbyteriaiii 
doctrine,  polity,  and  worship,  but  the  CoveiUiQi 
in  its  utmost  rigour.     Nothing  would  conteut 
them  but  that  every  end  for  which  civil  societv 
exists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency  of 
a  theological  system.    One  who  believed  no  form 
of  church  government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity,  and  who  recommended  com- 
prehension and  toleration,  was,  in  their  phra.H'. 
halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal.    One  wbu 
condemned  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinnf 
Bei^toun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe,  fell  into  tb<^ 
same  sin  for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  fron] 
being  king  over  Israel.     All  the  rules  by  vrbich, 
among  civilised  and  Christian  men,  the  horrui: 
of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abominations  in  tlu 
sight  of  the  Lord.     Quarter  was  to  be  neitbei 
taken  nor  given.     A  Malay  running  a  muck,  i 
mad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  mode! 
to  be  imitated  by  Christian  men  fighting  in  jub 
self-defence.     To  reasons  such   as  guide  tb< 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the  miiiJ 
of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impeni<Qs 
That  a  man  should  venture  to  urge  such  reu 
sons  was  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not  i>u 
of  the  faithful.     If  the  Divine  ble^ing  vor 
withheld,  little  would  be  efifected  by  crafty  poli 
ticians,  by  veteran  captains,  by  eactes  of  ariii 
from  Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unregeDer»t 
Celts  Arom  the  mountains  of  Lorn.     If,  oii  tb 
otiier  hand,  the  Lord's  time  were  indeed  come 
he  would  still,  as  of  old,  cause  the  foolish  tbin^ 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  coc 
save  alike  by  many  and  by  few.     The  broa ; 
swords  of  Athol  and  the  bayonets  of  Clavei 
house  would  be  put  to  rout  by  weapons  a^  \i 
significant  as  the  sling  of  David  or  tne  pitcb^ 
of  Gideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  ra\: 
the  population  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  r 
joined  Argyle,  who  was  in  the  island  of  Bnt 
The  earl  now  again  proposed  to  make  an  » 


that  I  have  tathar  soABDeu  that  omcbarnd  fk^  ,c  '!n 
the  «Hind  let  looee,"  aad  "BsithAil  ContemUngs  i 
played.'' 
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tfupf  Upon  Invenrr.  Again  he  encountered  a 
pcrtinAciottS  opposition.  The  seamen  sided  with 
Iliime  and  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders  were 
tb$ola(elj  at  the  eommand  of  their  chieftain. 
Tkere  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  parties 
fcnld  «GiM  to  blows ;  and  the  dread  of  snoh  a 
disuter  mdnoed  the  eonnoil  to  make  some  con 
essions.  The  easde  of  Balan  Ghierig,  situated 
It  the  moudi  of  Loch  Riddan,  was  selected  to 
be  tiM  chief  place  of  arms.  The  military  stores 
vere  duembarked  ^ere.  The  squadron  was 
moCTed  close  to  tiie  walls,  in  a  place  where  it 
Yu  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  snoh  as,  it 
TV  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks 
were  throim  np.  A  battery  was  planted  with 
Mme  Bfflall  guns  taken  ftom  the  ships.  The 
command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  giren 
to  ElphiBStone,  who  had  already  prored  him- 
self QiBeh  more  disposed  to  argue  with  hit 
commindeTB  than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

AsJDov,  during  a  few-hours,  there  was  some 
shov  of  figoor.  Rumbold  took  the  castle  of 
AHkiBgUss.  The  earl  skirmished  snccessfVilly 
lith  Athol's  troops,  and  was  about  to  advance 
OB  Iirerarj,  when  alarming  news  from  the 
■hiw  ud  fictions  in  the  committee  forced  him 
to  ton  back.  The  king's  fHgates  had  come 
Better  to  Ealan  Ohierig  than  had  been  thought 
pflsaTde.  The  Lo^Und  gentlemen  positirely 
Rfued  to  advance  farther  into  the  Highlands. 
ir^butened  back  to  Ealan  Ohierig.  There 
be  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates. 
i«skipi,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted' for  such  an  en- 
(outer:  hat  they  would  have  been  supported 
Ij  i  totilla  of  tMrty  large  fishing  boats,  each 
vtl  oanned  wiUi  armed  Highlanders.  The 
fOEfflittee,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
l^fii,  aad  effeetaally  counteracted  it  by  raising 
I  mtinT  among  the  sailors. 
M  vai  DOW  confhsion  and  despondency.  The 
prr<?isoo8  had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  com- 
Eiflee  that  there  was  no  longer  food  Tor  the 
tM«p8.  The  Highlanders  consequently  deserted 
byJnadreds;  and  the  earl,  broken-hearted  by 
ill  Biiibrtanes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  those 
^J»j6II  pertinaciously  insisted  &at  he  should 
ciRJi  into  the  Lowlands. 

Tbe  littie  army  therefore  hastened  to  the 

f^^of  Loeh  Long,  passed  that  inlet  by  night 

a  lK«t8,  and  landed  in  Dumbartonshire.  Hither, 

oa  tie  following  morning,  came  news  that  the 

^ptt$  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all  the  earl's 

l^r*  had  been  taken,  and  that  Elphinstone  had 

m  from  Ealan  Ghieiig  without  a  blow,  leaving 

tie  castle  aad  stores  to  the  enemy. 

Ail  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands 

'I'iff  ererv  disadvantage.     Argyle  reeolved  to 

^Jke  A  bold  posh  for  Glasgow;  but,  as  soon  as 

^8  resolotion  was  announced,  the  very  men 

»is^  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urging  him 

^^  h«ten  mto  the  low  country,  took  flight, 

^P^  remonstrated,  and,  when  argument  and 

^p^tts^rance  proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  tftt 

MiT:&g  the  boats,  making  their  own  escape,  and 

•^mg  their  general  and  his  clansmen  to  con- 

<!«w  or  pensh  unaided.     This  scheme  failed ; 

*iw  the  poltroons  who  had  formed  it  were  com- 

H^l  to  share  with  braver  men  the  risks  of 

w  4«t  tentore. 

..^ng  the  march  through  the  country  which 
Je«  »twe«n  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the 
•"fBr^nta  were  constantly  infested  by  parties 
0-  m&h     Some  atimuahes  took  place,  in 


which  the  earl  had  the  advantage ;  b«t  the  baa4i 
which  he  repelled,  falling  back  before  ^um, 
spread  the  tidings  of  his  approaoh,  and,  soos 
alter  he  had  croMed  the  Blver  Leven,  he  found 
a  strong  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops 
prepar^  to  enoounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  AyloiFe  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  de* 
dared  that  to  engage  the  enemy  would  be  mad- 
ness. He  saw  one  regiment  in  scarlet.  More 
might  be  behind.  To  attack  suoh  a  force  was 
to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best  course  was 
to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the 
enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with 
difficulty  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold. 
It  was  now  evening.  The  4iostile  armies  en- 
camped at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
The  earl  ventiu*ed  to  pr<^se  a  night  attack, 
and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing 
was  left  but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had 
recommended.  There  was  a  chance  that,  by 
decamping  seqreUy,  and  hastening  aU  night 
across  heaths  and  morrasses,  the  earl  might  gain 
many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glas- 
gow without  further  obstruction.  The  watch- 
fires  were  left  burning;  and  the  march  began. 
And  now  disaster  followed  disaster  fast.  The 
guides  mistook  the  track  across  the  moors,  and 
led  the  army  into  boggy  ground.  Military  order 
could  not  be  presei^ed  by  undisciplined  and  dis- 
heartened soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic 
spread  through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight 
and  sound  was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  pursuers.  Some  of  the  officers  contributed 
to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
calm.  The  army  had  become  a  mob,  and  the  mob 
melted  fast  away.  Great  numbers  fled  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Rumbold  and  some  ether 
brave  men  whom  no  danger  could  have  scared 
lost  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five  hun- 
dred fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled 
at  Kilpatrick. 

AU  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an 
end;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  have  sufficient  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing with  their  lives.  They  fled  in  different  direc- 
tions. Hume  reached  the  Continent  in  safety. 
Cochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Argyle  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants  who  lived  near 
Kilpatrick ;  but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and 
he  was  forced^to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
guide  of  Major  Fullarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  friends 
joumoyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as  far 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black  Cart 
and  the  White  Cart,  two  streams  whieh  now  flow 
through  prosperous  tdwns,  and  turn  the  wheels 
of  many  factories,  but  which  then  hela  their 
quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep-walks, 
mingle  before  they  join  the  Clyde.  The  only 
ford  by  which  the  travellers  could  cross  was 
guarded  by  a  party  of  militia.  Some  questions 
wwe  asked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  siispidoa 
on  himself,  in  order  that  his  companion  might 
escape  unnoticed :  but  the  minds  of  the  ques- 
tioners misgave  them  that  the  guide  wae  not  the 
rude  clown  that  he  seemed.     They  laid  hands 
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«■  bim.  He  broke  looie  and  sprang  into  the 
water,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He  stood  at 
bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assailants ;  but 
he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and 
they  were  so  wet,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  plunge, 
that  they  would  not  go  off.  He  was  struck  to 
the  gyound  with  a  broadsword,  and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  his  great  name  would 
excite  the  awe  and  pity  of  those  who  had  seized 
him.  And,  indeed,  they  were  much  moved ;  for 
they  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble  rank,  and, 
though  in  arms  for  the  crown,  probably  che- 
rished a  preference  fpr  the  Calvinistic  church 
^yemment  ajid  wordup,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  reverence  their  captive  as  the  head 
of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though  tliey  were 
evidently  touched,  and  though  some  of  them 
even  wept,  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
a  large  reward  and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  government.  I'hey  therefore 
conveyed  iheir  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The  man 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was  named 
lliddell.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  of 
Blddells  was,  daring  more  than  a  century,  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell. 
Within  Uving  memory,  when  a  Riddell  visited 
a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of 
Argyle's  career.  His  enterprise  had  hitherto 
brought  on  him  nothing  but  reproach  and  deri- 
sion. His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained  quietly 
at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few 
years  have  been  recalled  with  honour  to  his 
country,  and  would  have  been  conspicuous 
among  the  ornaments  and  the  props  of  oonsti- 
tutional  monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  ex- 
pedition according  to  his  own  views,  and  carried 
with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  prepared 
implicitly  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  effected  something  great;  for  what 
he  wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been,  not 
eourage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  au- 
thority. He  should  have  known  that  of  all 
wants  this  is  the  most  fatal.  Armies  have  tri- 
umphed under  leaders  who  possessed  no  very 
eminent  qualifications.  But  what  army  com- 
manded by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  dis- 
eomfiture  and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Ar- 
gyle hid  this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to 
show,  by  proofs  not  to  be  mistaken,  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was.  From  the  day  when  he 
quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers 
separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never  been  a 
firee  agent  He  had  borne  the  responsibility 
of  a  long  series  of  measores  which  his  judg- 
ment disapproved.  Now  at  length  he  stood 
alone.  Captivity  had  restored  to  him  the  no- 
blest kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing 
himself  in  all  his  words  and  actions  according 
to  his  own  sense  of  the  right  and  of  the  becom- 
ing. All  at  once  he  became  as  one  inspired 
with  new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect 
teemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concentrated, 
his  moral  character  to  be  at  once  elevated  and 
softened.  The  insolence  of  the  conquerors 
tpAred  nothing  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriar- 


chal dominion.     The  prisoner*  wis  drmri 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.    He  walked  oi 
foot,  bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of  tliat 
stately  street  which,    overshadowed  bj-^ark 
and  gigantic  piles  of  stone,  leads  from  Holjr- 
rood  House  to  the  castle.     Before  him  msrcbeii 
the  hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instrumeat 
which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quartering  blocL 
The  victorious  party  had  not  forgotten  th&t, 
thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  the  fftth«r  of 
Argyle  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  factiun 
which  put   Montrose  to  death.     Before  thti 
event  the  houses  of  Graham  and  Campbell  bii 
borne  no  love  to  each  other;  and  they  had  ever 
since  been  at  deadly  feud.    Care  was  taken  tb.i 
the-  prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate 
and  the  same  streets  through  which  Msntrost 
had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.    The  troops 
who  attended  the  procession  were  pat  under  the 
command  of  Claverhouse,  the  fiercest  and  stern- 
est of  the  race   of  Gbraham.     When  the  esri 
reached  the  castle  his  legs  were-  put  in  irons, 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a  feir  dftT3 
to  live.     It  had  been  determined  not  to  brisg 
him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence,  but  to  put 
him  to  death  under  the  sentence  pronomiced 
against  him  several  years  before;  a  BenteDc« 
so  flagitiously  unjust  that  the  most  servile  ani 
obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the 
High  Street,  nor  Uie  near  view  of  death,  ha(^ 
power  to  disturb  the  gentle  and  majestic  pa^ 
tienoe  of  Argyle-  His  fortitude  was  tried  by  ^ 
still  more  severe  test  A  paper  of  interrogatoH 
ries  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Prirj 
Council.  |Ie  replied  te  those  questions  to  vhidj 
he  could  reply  without  danger  to  any  of  bij 
friends,  and  refused  to  say  more.  He  was  told 
that  unless  he  returned  fuller  answers  he  shoalij 
be  put  to  the  torture.  James,  who  was  doabti 
less  sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own  eyei 
with  tlie  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  l>oots,  sent  doirj 
to  Edinburgh  positive  orders  that  nothing  shoul 
be  omitted  which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitoj 
information  against  all  who  had  been  concernej 
in  the  treason.  But  menaces  were  vain.  Witl 
torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect,  Ma 
Callum  More  thought  far  less  of  hims^  than  o{ 
his  poor  clansmen.  *'  I  was  busy  this  day.'*  bj 
wrote  from  his  cell,  "treating  for  them,  and  ij 
some  hopes ;  but  this  evening  orders  came  tha 
I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday ;  and  I  aij 
to  be  put  to  tiie  torture  if  I  answer  not  all  qne^ 
tions  upon  oath.  Yet  I  hope  God  shall  suppc^ 
me." 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  ib| 
magnanimity  of  the  victim  had  moved  the  coQ 
querors  to  unwonted  compassion.  He  himself 
remarked  that  at  first  they  had  been  very  bard 
to  him,  but  they  soon  began  to  treat  him  wid 
respect  and  kindness.  God,  he  said,  had  Kelt 
ed  their  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  ii«i 
to  save  himself  from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  b{ 
enemies,  betray  any  of  his  friends.  On  ti^ 
last  morning  of  his  life  he  wrote  these  wordij 
*'  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage, 
thank  God  he  hath  supported  me  wonderfullyj 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph  ;  a  short  poci^ 
AiU  of  meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcil- 
in  style,  and  not  contemptible  in  versifieatioj 
In  this  little  piece  he  complained  that,  thovu 
his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decr«Ml  his  destj 
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UiftMDfb  bad  been  stffl  mor«  cr««L  A 
n«Dt  OB  thwe  ezpremioBs  U  to  be  found  in  « 
etter  which  ht  addresaad  to  a  lady  residing  in 
HollAiid.  She  bed  ftumished  bin  witb  a  large 
na  of  nonej  for  bie  expedition,  antl  he 
thoQght  her  entitled  to  a  tim  ezplanatiott  of 
the  cansM  wbicb  bad  led  to  bia  failare^  He 
.ftcqaitted  kii  eoaiQntora  of  treaebery,  bat  de* 
Kiibed  their  foUy,  tbeir  ignorance,  and  tbeir 
betioas  perreneneaa,  in  terms  wbicb  tbeir  own 
tcstimooj  has  since  proved  to  bare  been  ricbly 
deeened.  He  afterward  doubted  wbetber  be 
bd  aot  Qsed  language  too  aoTere  to  become  a 
dyiof;  ChristUn,  and,  in  a  separate  paper,  beg- 
ged hb  friend  to  suppress  wbat  be  bad  said 
of  these  men.  "  My  tbis  I  must  acknow- 
ledge," he  mildly  added ;  •*  tbey  were  not  go- 
fenabU." 

Hoi^of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  paased 
is  derotion,  and  in  affectionate  intercourse 
with  eome  members  oC  bis  family.  He  pro- 
(M  no  repentance  on  accosnt  of  bis  last 
sterpriae,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion, 
tefonur  compliance  in  spiritual  tbii^  witb 
the  piewnre  of  the  gOTemment  He  bad,  be 
iiid,  been  justly  punished.  One  who  had  so 
iws  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dissimula- 
tin  Its  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of 
vinim  to  the  SUte  and  Church;  yet  the 
eusa,  he  firequently  repeated,  was  the  cause 
if  f4  uui  would  assuredly  triumph.  **I  do 
Ml'  he  said,  '<  take  on  myself  to  be  a  pro- 
p^:  bsl  I  bare  a  strong  impression  on  my 
spirit  ^(deliTerance  will  come  Tcry  suddenly." 
itiiBotitraiige  that  some  sealous  Presbyte- 
nu«  should  hsTc  laid  up  his  saying  in  their 
^  and  should,  at  a  later  period,  have 
umbeted  it  to  diTine  inspiration. 

SoeffeetosUy  bad  religious  faith  and  hope, 
»^wnliDf  with  natural  courage  and  equa- 
Diaity,  eoapoaed  his  spirits,  that,  on  the  very 
d»j  GO  Thteh  be  was  to  die,  be  dined  with  ap- 
petite, eon?ei«ed  with  gayety  at  table,  and, 
ifttf  hie  lait  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont, 
(0  teke  a  ihort  alomber,  in  order  that  bis  body 
ud  Bind  might  be  in  full  Tigour  when  he 
Md  aoBst  the  scaffold.     At  tbis  time  one 
of  the  lorda  of  the  council,  who  bad  probably 
bMbred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  se- 
die^  by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the 
Chsreh  of  which  he  had  once   been  a  mem- 
ber, etme  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from 
hii  brethren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
^    It  was  answered  that    the    earl  was 
>^ee|).    The  privy  councillor  thought  that  this 
vas  a  snbterfage,  and  insisted  on  entering. 
Ae  door  of  the  cell  was  softly  opened;  and 
^  laj  Argyle  on  the  becT,  sleeping,  in  his 
ii^Bs,  the  pUuud  sleep  of  infancy.     Th^  con- 
Bdaee  of  the  renegade  smote  him.     He  turned 
^^j  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and 
|wh  rrfuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his 
fiadly  who  lived  hard  by.     There  he  flung 
™elf  on  a  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a^ 
^<%T  of  remorse  and  shame.     His  kinswoman, 
Linaed  by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that 


J^  nOun  from  wbom  T  hare  taken  the  historf  of 
"W^i  wpedHton  tn  81t  Paferieic  Hume,  who  was  an  eye- 
hS*-?  y^^  ^  related,  and  Wodrow,  who  had  acoen 
bikiniBU  of  tiw  gNatartTalna,  aaung  which  www  iha 
J2l'71_^Wn.  WhCT«T«»  ihera  it  a  question  of  re- 
J3W*««»^V  and  Ham«,  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
*«inri  namttw  ought  to ht  followed. 


he  bad  been  taken  sick  witb  sodden  illness,  aad 
begged  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  **  No,  no," 
he  said,  **  that  will  do  me  no  good."  Sbt 
prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had  disturbed  him« 
**  I  have  been,"  he  said,  **  in  Argyle's  prison. 
I  ha^e  seen  him,  within  an  hour  of  eternity, 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  erer  man  did.  But  at 
for  me—" 

And  now  the  earl  bad  risen  from  bis  bed,  and 
bad  prepared  himself  for  wbat  was  yet  to  be 
endured.  He  was  first  brought  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  Council  House,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  short  interral  which  was 
still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  Durinc 
that  interval  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  to  bis  wife.  "  Dear  heart,  God  is  un- 
changeable. He  bath  always  been  good  an4 
gracious  to  me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.  For- 
give  me  all  my  faults ;  and  now  comfort  thy- 
self in  him,  in  wbom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be 
found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless  and  com- 
fort thee,  my  dearest.     Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leaTc  the  Council  House. 
The  divines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were 
not  of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  be  listened  te 
them  with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to  cau- 
tion tbeir  flocks  against  those  doctrines  which 
all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning. 
He  mounted  the  scaffold,  wheift  the  rude  old 
guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the  Maiden, 
awaited  him,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
speech,  tinctured  witb  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  bis  sect,  but  breathing  the  spiriv  of  serene 
piety.  His  enemies,  b^  said,  be  forgave  as  be 
hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Oi^y  a  single  acrimo- 
nious expression  escaped  him.  One  of  the 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  attended  him  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  "My  k>rd  dies  a  Protestant*^ 
**  Yes,"  said  the  earl,  stepping  forward,  ^*  and 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  wiUi  a  heartdiatred 
of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition." 
He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their 
hands  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife 
and  children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  prayed  for  a  little  space,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the 
head  of  Montrose  bad  formerly  decayed.* 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though 
not  blameless  Rumbold,  was  already  on  the 
West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  Surroundeld  by  fac- 
tious and  cowardly  associates,  he  had,  through 
the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  In  Uie  school  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, had  in  council  strenuously  supported 
the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity. 
After  the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended  him- 
self desperately,  and  would  have  cut  his  w^ 
through  them  had  not  tbey  ham-stringed  his 
horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  mortally 
wounded.  The  wish  of  the  government  was 
that  he  should  be  executed  in  England ;  but  he 
was  so  near  death,  that,  if  he  was  not  banged 


See,  also,  Burnet  1.  631/  sod  the  Lift  of  Breaeon,  pub- 
llBhed  hj  Dr.  Mae  Crle. 

The  account  of  tlw  Scotch  rebellion  In  CIarke*i  Lift  cC 
James  the  Second  ia  a  ridicnloua  romance,  composed  >j  a 
Jacobite  who  dkl  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  seat  of  wax. 
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In  Soutland*  he  oould^  not  be  hanged  «t  all ;  and  I 
the  pleasure  of  hanging  him  was  oiie  which  the 
eonquerors  could  not  bear  to  forego.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
■how  much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  building  from  which  that  p^ot 
took  its  name ;  but  the  insolence  with  which 
they  treated  the  dying  man  seems  to  our  more 
humane  age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
Scotch  priyy  councillors  tpld  him  that  he  was 
B  confounded  villain.  **l  am  at  peace  with 
Qod,"  answered  Rumbold,  calmly;  "  how,  then, 
oan  I  be  confounded  ?" 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours, 
near  the  city  cross  in  the  High  Street.  Though 
unable  to  stand  without  the  support  of  two  men, 
he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and 
under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice  against 
popery  and  tyranny  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up  lest 
the  people  should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend, 
he  said,  to  limited  monarchy;  but  he  never 
would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few 
men  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride,,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled 
to  be  ridden.  *'  I  desire,"  he  cried,  "  to  bless 
and  magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
•tand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  I  have  done, 
but  for  adhering  to  lus  cause  in  an  evil  day. 
If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  tlds 
quarrel  I  would  venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke 
of  assassination  with  the  abhorrence  which  be- 
came a  good  Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  He 
had  never,  he  protested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying 
man,  harboured  the  thought  of  committing  such 
villany ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  in  conver* 
sation  with  his  fellow-conspirators  he  had  men- 
tioned 4iis  own  house  as  a  place  where  the  king 
and  the  duke  might  with  advantage  be  attacked, 
and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
though  nothing  had  been  determined.  It  may 
at  first  sight  seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
inconsistent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with  horror; 
but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  im- 
posed upon  by  a  distinction  which  deluded 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Nothing  would  h  ave 
induced  him  to  have  put  poison  into  the  food 
of  the  two  princes<  or  to  poniard  them  in  their 
sleep ;  but  to  make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the 
troop  of  Life  Guards  which  surrounded  the 
royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword-cuts  and  pistol- 
shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military 
operation.  Ambuscades  and  surprises  were 
among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  war.  Every 
old  soldier,  Cavalier  or  Roundhead,  had  been 
engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the  skir- 
mish the  king  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by  fair 
fighting  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  the 
same  reasoning  was  employed,  after  the  Revo- 


•  Wodrow,  in.  Iz.  10;  Western  MartyrolofQr ;  Burnet,!. 
S88;  Fox'q  History,  Appendix,  ir.  I  can  find  no  way  ex- 
cept that  indicated  in  the  text  of  reconoilinf;  RumboM's 
denial  that  he  had  erer  admitted  into  hin  mind  the 
tbonght  of  aMassinatlon  with  his  confcMion  that  he  had 
himaelf  mentioned  his  own  house  as  a  oonrcnicnt  place 
ftr  an  attack  ou  the  royal  brothers.  The  distinction 
trhich  1  suppose  him  to  hRve  takvn  wan  taker  by  another 
Hye  JffonPe  conspirator,  who  wn.«,  like  hira.  an  old  soldier 
of  the  CoTamonwealth,  Captain  Walrot  On  WaIrot'«i  trial, 
West,  the  witneac  for  the  crown,  laid,  "Captain,  yon  did 


lution,  by  James  himself  and  by  his  men  pi  I 
lant  and  devoted  followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  tt 
tempt  on  the  life  of  William  the  Third.  A  hand <if 
Jacobites  was  commissioned  to  attack  thePrinsi 
of  Orange  in  his  winter-quarters.  .  The  mean- 
ing latent  under  this  specious  phrase  waa,  tbt 
the  prince's  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  irent  ii 
his  coach  from  Richmond  to  Kensington.  Ii 
may  seem  strange  th&t  such  fallacies,  the  dregg 
of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  hate  hid 
power  to  seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  botk 
Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a  crime  on  which  diviot 
and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a  peculiar  loti 
oT  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross  to  de- 
lude minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.'* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hoars, 
left  a  dying  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the 
gallant  Englishman.  **  Poor  Rumbold  was  a 
great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave  mm,  and 
died  Christianly."t 

Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of  4eatk 
as  either  Argyle  or  Rumbold ;  but  his  end  did 
not,  like  theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though 
political  sympathy  had  drawn  him  toward  the 
Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy  with 
them,  and  was,  indeed,  regarded  by  them  m 
little  better  than  an  atheist.  He  belonged  te 
that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  sought  for 
models  rather  among  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets  and  judges 
of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroj 
himself  with  a  small  penknife ;  but,  though  he 
gave  himself  several  wounds,  none  of  them 
proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength  enough 
left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interro- 
gated by  the  king,  but  had  too  much  elevation 
of  mind  to  save  himself  by  informing  against 
others.  A  story  was  current  among  tiie  ^'higs 
that  the  king  said,  **You  had  better  be  frank 
with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe.  You  know  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  pardon  you."  Then,  it  was 
rumoured,  the  captive  broke  his  sullen  pilence, 
and  answered,  **It  may  be  in  your  power,  but 
it  is  not  in  your  nature."  He  was  executed 
under  his  old  outlawry  before  the  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  died  with  stoical  composure.  { 

In  the  mean  time  the  vengeance  of  the  con* 
querors  was  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people 
of  Argyleshire.  Many  of  the  Campbells  were 
Ranged  without  a  trial  by  Athol ;  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  CouDi-il 
from  taking  more  lives.  The  country  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Inverary  wa.« 
wasted.  Houses  were  burned,  the  stones  oi 
mills  broken  to  pieces,  f^uit-trees  cut  down 
and  the  very  roots  seared  with  fire.  The  net' 
and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means  by  whic! 
many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsisted,  wpr< 
destroyed.  More  than  three  hundred  rebeli 
and  malecontents  were  transported  tx)  the  ci)1<» 
nies.  Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  t' 
mutilation.     On  a  single  day  the  hangman  o\ 


agree  to  he  one  of  thoaa  that  warn  to  fight  tlM  Gnani^ 
**  What,  then,  was  the  reason."  asked  Chief  Justice  Vtv 
berton,  **  that  he  would  not  kill  the  king  r  »  He  nld 
answered  West,  *<  that  it  was  a  haw  thing  to  kill  a  nakt 
man,  and  he  would  not  do  it.*' 

t  Wodrow,  m.  ix.  ». 

t  Wade's  Nairattre.  Harl.  MS.,  A846:  BuneW  >.  9^ 
CJtters's  Despatch  of  §^,  1686;  Luttreirs  Dtatty  cf  tJ 
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linborg^  rat  of  the  «ftrs  of  tliirtj-ATe  pri- 
KDcn.  Serenl  women  were  sent  mtobs  the 
Atluitic  after  being  first  branded  in  the  eheek 
vith  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in  oonteaplation 
to  obtain  en  act  of  ParUament  proeoribing  the 
Boe  of  Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Mac  Oregor 
ki  been  proscribed  eighty  years  before.* 

Argyle's  expedition  appears  to  have  produced 
Mt  aensatioo  in  the  sooth  of  the  island.  The 
tidings  of  his  landing  reached  London  just  be- 
fore the  English  Parliament  met  The  king 
neDtioned  the  news  from  the  throne,  and  the 
bosses  assored  him  that  they  would  stand  by 
tiffl  against  every  enemy.  Nothing  more  was 
leqttired  of  them.  Over  Scotland  they  had  no 
aatbority;  and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was 
10  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
ilB03t  from  the  first,  be  eaiHy  foreseen,  ex- 
dted  only  a  languid  interest  in  London. 

Bin,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Ar» 

gyle's  armj,  England  was  agitated  by  the  news 

^  h  more  formidable  invader  had  landed  on 

heron  shores.    It  had  been  agreed  among  the 

nfngecs  that  Monmouth  should  sail  for  Hoi- 

laid  six  dajs  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 

He  kid  deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time, 

froW^jin  the  hope  that  most  of  the  troops  in 

^  »ath  of  the  island  would  be  moved  to  the 

iGitli  18  floon  as  war  broke  out  in  the  High- 

hids,  and  that  he  should  find  noyforoe  ready 

tacpiMsehim.    When  at  length  he  wks  desi- 

ms  to  proceed,  the  wind  had  become  adverse 

adTJitiDl 

Tlofe  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel, 
aeoDtest  was  going  on  among  the  Dutch  autho- 
rm.  The  States-Qeneral  and  the  Prince  of 
OftDgevere  on  one  side,  the  magistracy  and 
inanity  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 

&eltoa  had  delivered  to  the  States-Qeneral 

a  Im  of  the  refngpes  whose  residence  in  the 

Taited  Provinees  eaased    uneasiness  to  his 

■Kier.  Jhe  States-General,  anxious  to  grant 

cnr?  nasonable  request  which  James  could 

■tke,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 

ttt^orities.   The  provincial  authorities  sent 

«pi«9  to  the  municipal  authorities.     The  ma- 

P^nits  of  all  the  towns  were  directed  to  take 

"ck  seasores  as  might  prevent  the  proscribed 

w  from  molesting  the  English  government. 

h  general,  those  directions  were  obeyed.    At 

^tisa^  in  particular,  where  the  influence 

«f  ffniiaa  was  all-powerful,. such  activity  was 

f^vs  u  called  forth  warm  acknowledgments 

frfffl  James.    But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief 

"tttof  the  emigrants;  and  the  governing  body 

of  inuterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing, 

nov  of  nothing.    The  high  bailiff  of  the  city, 

viio  vas  himself  in  daily  communication  with 

Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  did 

•  Vjdrw.  m.  Ix.  4,  ttid  in.  Is.  10.  Wodrow  gHso 
Bjaih*Act»of  Ooaaefl  the  iiMMSof  all  Um  prtooaen 
'M  »«*  tnuMported,  mutilated,  or  Inranded. 

t a»lton'j  letter  ii  dated  the  J^thof  May,  188a  It 
Sk.  ^P^  tojttthCT  with  a  lett«r  of  the  Schout  or  High 
«ja«  AiMtndaiD,  in  alHtle  Tidame  pabltshed  a  few 
■g^iyj,  and  entitled  «*  HUtiiiiiMiia  KTtoeineiifl  Tra^ 
2J«  « AngUterw."  The  docnmeftts  inserted  in  that 
fb.  ^^^^l  **  ^  ^'^  examined  them,  glTen  exactly 
»«  "*  ^teh  azthlrea  except  that  Skelton'a  French, 
555?^^JJ>«PW«rt,i»8llghtlycorrect«L.   See,  also^ 

feAwQgh,  on  Ui  examiaatton  after  the  Uttle  of 

g*??^  *M.  *The  Schont  of  Amsterdam  ww  a  par- 

dI2!J^w*^  \«t  de«!gn."-Lan«ie)ie«  MS,  IIW. 

«»  not  woKK  vhUe  to  nftite  those  writers  who  repr» 


not  know  where  to  find  a  aiagle  tme  tf  thi 
refugees;  and  with  this  excuse  the  ff^leral 
government  was  forced  to  be  content.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  English  exiles  were  as  well 
known  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  much  stared  a4 
in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese.  ^ 

A  few  days  later,  fiikeltoa  received  ordert 
from  his  court  to  request  that,  in  consequeuee 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  master't 
throne,  the  three  Sooteh  regiments  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent  to 
Qreat  Britain  without  delay.  He  applied  to 
the  Prinoe  of  Orange,  and  the  prince  undertook 
to  manage  the  matter,  but  predicted  that  Am- 
sterdam would  raise  some  difficulty.  The  pre- 
diction proved  correct.  The  deputies  of  Am- 
sterdam refused  to  consent,  and  succeeded  la 
causing  some  delay.  But  the  question  was  not 
one  of  those  on  which,  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  republic,  a  single  eity  could  prevent  the 
wish  of  the  minority  from  being  carried  into 
effect  The  in^Suenoe  of  William  prevailed, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  with  great  ex- 
pedition. { 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  him- 
self, not,  indeed,  very  Judiciously  or  temper^ 
ately,  to  stop  the  ships  which  the  English 
refugees  had  fitted  out  He  expostulated  in 
warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 
The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had 
already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to  invade 
Britain;  Ibr  a  second  error  of  the  same  kind 
there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremptorily^ 
demanded  that  a  large  vessel,  named  the  Hel- 
derenbergh,  mi||^t  be  detained.  It  was  pre- 
tMided  Uiat  this  Tessel  was  botind  for  the 
Canaries ;  but,  in  truth,  she  had  been  freighted 
by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty*six  guns,  and 
was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty 
of  trade  and  navigation  was  not  to  be, restrained 
for  light  reasons,  and  that  the  Helderenbergh 
could  not  be  stopped  without  an  order  from  the 
States-General.  Skelton,  whoee  uniform  prae- 
tice  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wronc 
end,  now  had  recourse  to  the  States-GeneraL 
The  States-General  gave  the  necessary  orders. 
Then  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval  force  in 
the  Tdxel  to  seise  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Helde- 
renbergh, and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail  unmo- 
lested.} 

The  weather  was  bad,  the  voyage  was  long, 
and  several  English  men-of-war  were  cruisinff 
in  the  Channel;  but  Monmouth  escaped  both 
the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As  he  passed  by  the 
cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the 
refugees   named    Thomas  Dare.     This    man, 

sent  the  Prteoe  of  Orange  at  an  MOompUoe  in  Monmonf  b'k 
enterprise.  The  cireuouitanoe  on  which  they  chiefly  rely 
is  that  the  authorities  of  Amsteniam  took  uo  cffectcid 
pteps  ft>r  preventing  the  expedition  from  sailing.  TitU 
oirennutanee  is,  in  irath,  the  stroneest  proof  that  f.w  ex- 
pedition was  not  &TouMi  by  WiUiam.  No  peretm.  net 
profoandly  ignorant  of  the  Institutions  and  politira  of  Sol> 
land,  would  hold  the  stadtholder  answerable  for  the  pro* 
osedinip  of  the  beads  of  the  LoeTsstein  party. 

t  ATanx  Negn  Jnm  ^'.  fr  if  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^ 
Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  ttoehester,  June  9, 16S5. 

{  Citters,  Juao  j^ ;  June  ;^.  1686  Thi>  oorrespondenoe 
of  Skelton  with  the  SUtes-Oeneral  and  with  the  Admiraltj 
of  Amsterdam  is  in  the  archiTes  at  the  llagee.  Some 
pieces  will  be  found  in  the  JAT^neinans  Tragiqaes  d'AogI»> 
(errs.    Sae^  also^  Burnet,  L  MO. 
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though  of  low  mind  and  manners,  had  great 
influence  at  Taunton.  He  was  direoted  to 
hasten  thitlier  across  the  eountary,  and  to  ap- 
prize his  friends  that  Monmouth  would  soon  be 
on  English  jipround.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  ekTenth  of  June,  the 
Helderenbergb,  aeoompanied  by  two  smaller 
^ressels,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  That 
town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and  narrow  alleys, 
lying  on  a  coast  wild,  rooky,  and  beaten  by  a 
stormy  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  re- 
narkable  for  a  pier,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  constructed  ef  stones 
unhewn  and  uncesunted.  This  ancient  work, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gob,  enclosed  the 
only  haven  where,  in  a  spaee  of  many  miles, 
the  fisherman  could  take  refuge  from  tiie  tem- 
pests of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign 
built  and  without  colours,  perplexed  the  in- 
habitants of  Lyme;  and  the  uneasiness  in- 
creased when  it  was  found  that  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  according 
to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's  people 
repair^  to  the  cliffs,  and  gazed  long  and 
anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution  of  the 
mystery.  At  length  seyen  boats  put  off  from 
the  lai^t  of  the  strange  Tsssels  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  From  these  boats  landed  about 
eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  Among 
them  were  Monmouth,  Orey,  Fletcher,  Fergu- 
son, Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  serrice  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
'denburgfa.f 

Monmouth  commanded  sUenee,  kneeled  down 
on  the  shore,  thankod  Qod  for  having  preserved 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  religion  f^om 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the  divine 
blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by  land. 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his  men  over 
the  clifb  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader 
and  for  what  purpose  the  expedition  came,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  burst  through  all 
restraints.  The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar 
with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  **  A 
Monmouth!  a  Monmouth  I  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion!" Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  adven- 
turers, a  blue  flag,  was  set  up  in  the  market- 
place. The  militaiy  stores  were  deposited  in 
the  town  hall ;  and  a  declaration,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  read  from 
the  Cross,  t 

This  declaration,  the  master-piece  of  Fergu- 
son's genius,  was  not  a  gruve  manifesto  such 
as  ought  to  be  put  forth  by  a  leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but  a  libel 
of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage.} It  contained,  undoubtedly,  many  just 
charges  against  the  government;  but  these 
charges  were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated 
style  of  a  bad  pamphlet;  and  mingled  with 
them  were  other  charges  of  which  Uie  whole 
disgrace  falls  upon  those  who  made  them.  The 
Duke  of  Tork,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  had 
burned  down  London,  had  strangled  Godfrey, 
had  cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned 


*  Wade^aoonftsaion  In  the  Hardwibke  Papers ;  H»rl.  MS, 
•M6. 

t  See  Bqtm*!  eridrace  against  Moomofatli  and  Fletoher 
la  the  Ooll«etlon  of  State  Trials. 

X  Jovrntla  of  the  House  of  Commona  June  1&  1686; 
Qarl.  M&,  6846 :  Lanadowne  MS.,  1162. 

I  Bon&at,  L  641;  Qoodenongh'a  oonftadm  Iv  tbe  Lana- 


the  late  king.  On  aeoount  of  those  vitlaBMi 
and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly  of  that  alt- 
erable ftot,  the  late  horrible  and  barbuom 
panicide--sueh  was  the  copiousness  and  raeh 
the  felicity  of  Ferguson's  diction-^ames  wv 
declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  a  tpnx, 
a  murderer,  and  a  usurper.  No  treaty  shoaM 
be  made  with  him.  The  sword  should  not  U 
sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment  as  a  traitor.  The  governmetit 
should  be  settled  on  principles  favourable  to 
liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  be  tole- 
rated. The  forfeited  charters  should  be  restorvi 
Parliaments  should  be  hMd  annually,  and  should 
no  longer  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  royal 
caprice.  The  only  standing  force  should  be  tbe 
militia.  The  militia  should  be  commanded  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  sheriffs  should  be  cbosen 
by  the  freeholders.  Finally  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood, 
King  of  England,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he 
waived  his  daims,  that  he  would  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  a  f^ee  Parliament,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  captain  general  of  the  English  Pro- 
testants in  arms  against  tyranny  and  popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those 
who  put  it  forth,  it  was  not  unskilfolly  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar.  In  the  Irest  the  effect  was  gresL 
The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of  England 
were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  Toriei;  but 
the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  artisans,  were  generally  ani- 
mated by  the  old  Roundhead  spirit  Many  of 
them  were  IHssenters,  and  had  been  goaded  by 
petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit  for  despe- 
rate enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  the  popnr 
lation  abhorred  popery  and  adored  Monmontb. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  them.  His  progress 
through  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  in  the 
summer  of  1680  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  sninpta- 
oufly  entertained  by  Thomas  Thyifne  at  Long- 
leat  Hall,  then,  and  perhaps  still,  the  most 
magnificent  country-house  in  England.  From 
Longleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were  lined  with 
shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn 
with  boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitade.  in 
their  eagerness  to  see  and  touch  their  faronrite, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and  besieged 
the  mansions  where  he  was  feasted.  When  he 
reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of  five  thoor 
sand  horsemen.  At  Exeter,  all  Devonshire  had 
been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One 
striking  part  of^the  show  was  a  company  of 
nine  hundred  young  men,  who,  clad  in  a  whits 
uniform,  marched  before  him  into  the  eity.| 
The  turn  of  fortune  which  had  alienated  the 
gentry  from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he  was  still 
the  good  duke,  the  Protestant  duke,  the  rights 
ful  heir  whom  a  vile  conspiracy  kept  out  of  hij 
own.  They  came  to  his  standard  in  crowda 
All  the  clerks  whom  he  could  emplpy  were  tos 
few  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  recmita 

downe  MS^  1162.    Copies  of  jtbe  dedaratioa,  aa  origlBaUl 

Elated,  are  very  rare,  but  tliere  la  one  at  Ibe  Britiaa 
uaeom. 

I  Historical  Aeoonntof  the  Lift  and  magBaaimooi  io 
tiona  of  the  moat  niiutrloiis  Proteatont  Friuee  Jan^ 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  168^ 
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Before  he  htd  been  twenty-four  hem  on  Eng- 
lish  fTomA  Jm  wm  at  the  h«*d  of  fiftein  him- 
ir<d  ven.  Dure  arrived  tron  Taunton  wHh 
forty  honemen  of  no  yrj  martial  appear^ee, 
tiid  brouglit  eneonracing  intelligence  as  to  the 
stite  of  pebUe  feettng  in  Somereetaliire.  At 
yet  tU  teeaed  to  promise  well.  * 

But  •  foree  was  eolleeting  at  Bridport  to  op* 
poM  the  iaanrgents.  On  the  tlurteenth  of  Jane 
th«  nd  i-sgiment  of  Dorsetshire  militia  came 
ptBiing  iate  that  town.  The  Somersetshire,  or 
jdlow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  William  Port^ 
BID,  e  Tery  gentleman  at  great  note,  was  colo- 
nel, vu  expected  to  arrive  on  the  following 
hj.f  Thednke  determined  to  strike  an  imme*- 
^to  blew.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  was 
pepuiag  to  mareh  to  Bridport,  when  a  disas- 
tras  fftet  threw  the  whoit  camp  into 


Fltleber  ef  Saltonn  had  been  appointed  to 
oomni^  the  oaralrj  under -Qrey.  Fletoher 
m  ill  noimted ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  few 
ektrgeie  is  the  camp  whioh  had  not  been  taken 
fim  the  plongh.  When  be  was  ordered  to 
bUpffi,  he  thonght  thU  the  exigency  of  the 
awTirruited  him  in  borrowing,  withont  ask* 
iaifiniiiBdon,  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Dare. 
Iteimmted  this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fleteher 
wA  pm  sbase.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper 
tattrtinn  eny  who  knew  him  expected.  At 
1st  Dm,  presnming  oft  the  patienoe  with 
fiidt  yi  ioeolence  was  endnred,  Tentnred  to 
hk  I  emteh  at  the  high-born  and  high- 
ipiriMSeot  Fletcdier's  blood  boiled.  He 
inr  t  fostel  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Snch  snd- 
ia  ud  fiolent  reTcage  would  not  hsTe  been 
tk«ig)rt  itrtiige  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  had 
iNiti  ben  weak ;  where  he  who  did  not  right 
hsMlfbjrthe  strong  hand  was  not  likely  to 
b«  righted  at  all ;  and  where,  eonseqnently, 
hstt  Hfe  WBS  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the 
imtgonmed  pnmnoes  of  Italy.  But  the 
papiiof  the  senthem  part  of  the  island  were 
ntMeoBloaed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used 
nd  Mood  epilled  on  aeconnt  of  a  mde  word 
V I  gertne,  exoept  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
*ith  tqttl  enns.  There  was  a  general  cry  for 
*n^oe  on  the  foreigner  who  had  mnrdered 
■  SBgHshnan.  Monmonth  oould  not  resist 
lhi«hao«r.  Fletdier,  who,  when  his  fint  burst 
rf  nfi  hid  spent  itself,  wa0  oyerwhelmed  with 
Kame  nd  sorrow,  took  refdge  on  board  of 
the  Hdderenbergh,  eseaped  to  the  Continent, 
M<  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fbught 
^nvdy  egahist  the  common  enemy  of  Chris^ 
tadMLX 

Stuted  ee  the  insurgent^  were,  the  loss  of 
»  nea  of  parts  .and  energy,  who  knew  som»- 
«y  of  ¥sr,  was  not  easil^  to  be  repaired. 
*  ^7  « the  morning  of  the  fbllowing  day,  the 
Iw  of  Jme,  Orey,  aoeompanied  by  Wade, 
J^^M  with  about  fi^e  hundred  men  to  attack 
fj^port.  A  oottfnsed  and  indecisiTe  action 
™  P^»  8««h  es  was  to  be  expected  when 
**^«iid8  of  ploughmen,  officered  by  country 
J^«w  ssd  banristett,  wmre  opposed  to-eaoh 
«•*.  For  s  time  Monmouth's  men  drore  the 
■™»  ^^  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a 
"■ad,  MidMoiUDottth's  men  retreated  in  some 

mm^vLT^!^  to  the  Oollectton  of  StAta  TrlaU; 
*■**»*•«;  !«!««»■  KB,  quoted  hj  ftdiaM. 


confusion.  Grey  and  his  eavalry  nerer  stopped 
till  they  were  safe  it  Lyme  again ;  but  Wadt 
rallied  the  iafhatry,  and  broi^t  them  off  ia 
gooderder.l 

There  was  a  rielent  outery  against  Qrey,  and 
some  e/  the  adTsnturers  piwssed  Monmouth  t« 
take  a  serere  course.  Monmouth,  howerer, 
would  not  listsn  to  this  advice.  His  lenity  has 
been  attributed  by  sosse  writers  to  his  good 
nature,  which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to 
weakness.  Others  haire  supposed  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer 
who  sewed  in  his  army.  It  is  probable,  how* 
erer,  that  the  duke,  who,  though  not  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much 
better  than  the  preachers  and  lawyers  who 
were  always  obtruding  their  adrioe  on  him, 
made  Allowances  which  people  altogether  in- 
expert in  military  affairs  never  thought  of 
making.  In  j vtice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few 
defenders,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  task 
which,  throughout  this  campaign,  was  assigned 
to  Grey,  was  one.  which,  if  he  had  been  the 
boldest  and  most  skilM  of  soldiers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  credit.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ea- 
valry.  It  is  notorious  that  a  horse  soldier  re* 
quires  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier,  and 
that  the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training 
than  his  rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a 
raw  infantry  which  has  enthusiasm  and  animid 
couAge,  but  nothing  oaa  h*  more  helpless  than 
a  raw  cavalry,  consisting  ef  yeomen^and  trades* 
men  mounted  on  eart-horsss  and  post-horses ; 
and  such  was  the  cavalry  which  Qrey  com-* 
manded.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men  did 
not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  did 
not  use  their  weapons  with  vigour,  but  that 
they  were  able  to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming 
and  drilling  went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  had  spread  fast  and 
wide.  On  the  evening  on  which  the  dukte 
landed,  Oregory  Alford,  mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
tealous  Tory,  and  a  most  bitter  persecutor  of 
Nonoonformists,  sent  off  his  servants  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for  the 
west.  Late  at  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton, 
and  thenee  despatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.  H  He  then  pushed 
on  to  Exeter,  where  he  found  Christopher 
Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle.  This  nobleman^ 
the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer 
of  the  Stuarts,  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  then  holding  a  muster  of  mi- 
litia. Pour  thousand  men  of  the  train-bands 
were  actuslly  assembled  under  his  command. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force, 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  emsh  the  rebel- 
lion.    He  therefore  marohed  toward  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  he 
found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to  en- 
counter him.  They  presented  a  resolute  fh>nt 
Four  field-pieces  were  pointed  against  the  royal 
troops.  The  thiek  hedges  whidi  on  each  side 
overhung  the  narrow  lanes  were  lined  wltii 
musketeers.     Albemarle,   however,   was    lees 


2  London  Quetto,  June  18, 1686;  Wede'e 
Hevdwlek«  Papon. 
I  Lords'  Joomsli,  Jane  IS^  lOM^ 
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a^ariB  ed  by  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  than 
by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own  ranks. 
Such  was  Monmouth's  popularity  among  the 
common  people  of  Devonshire,  that,  if  once  the 
train-bands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known 
face  and  figure,  they  would  probably  haye  gon'e 
oyer  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great 
iuperiority  of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
treat. The  retreat  soon  became  a  rout.  The 
whole  country  was  strewn  with  the  arms  and 
uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vi- 
gour, he  would  probabl}  have  taken  Exeter 
without  a  blow.  But  he  w^.-  satisfied  with  the 
advantage  which  he  had  (gained,  and  thought  it 
desirable  that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in  any  ha- 
zardous service.  He  therefore  marched  toward 
Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  exactly  a  week  after  his  landing.* 

The  court  and  the  Parliament  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  the  news  from  the  west  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  thirteenth 
of  June^  the  king  had  received  the  letter  which 
the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched  from  Honi- 
ton.  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly  called 
together.  Orders  were  given  that  the  strength 
of  every  company  of  infantry  and  of  every 
troop  of  cavalry  should  be  increased.  Com- 
missions were  issued  for  the  levying  of  new  re- 
giments. Alford's  communication  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Lords,  and  its  substance  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commons  by  a  message.  The 
Commons  examined  the  couriers  who  had  ar- 
rived from  the  west,  and  instantly  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth 
of  high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted,  assur- 
ing the  king  that  both  his  peers  and  his  people 
were  determined  to  stand  by  him  with  life  and 
fortune  against  all  his  enemies.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  houses  they  ordered  the  decla- 
ration of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, and  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  through 
all  its  stages.  That  bill  received  the  royal  as- 
sent on  the  same  day,  and  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  was  promised  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Monmouth,  f 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against 
the  govemmei^t  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill 
of  attainder  became  a  law  with  only  a  faint 
show  of  opposition  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
has  seldom  been  censured  even  by  Whig  histo- 
rians; yet  when  we  consider  how  important  it 
is  that  legislative  and  judicial  functions  should 
be  kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is  that  com- 
mon fame,  however  strong  and  general,  should 
not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how 
important  it  is  to  maintain  Uie  rule  that  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and 
speedily  breaches  in  great  principles,  when 
once  made,  are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Nei- 
ther house  had  before  it  any  thing  which  evetn 
BO  corrupt  a  judge  as  Jefi'reys  could  have  di- 
rected a  jury  to  consider  as  proof  of  Mon- 

*  Wade's  ConfoMilon ;  Ferguson  MS. ;  Axe  Papers,  Ilarl. 
IfS.,  6845;  Oldmixon,  701,  702.  Oldmizon,  who  was  then 
a  boy,  Hyed  very  near  the  scene  of  these  events. 

-f  London  Qasette,  June  18, 1686 ;  Lords' and  Gommoiis^ 
JounuOflb  •'luie  13  anU  10 ;  Dutch  Despatoh,  June  |}. 


mouth's  crime.  The  messengers  examined  bf 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  mi^t 
tJierefore  have  related  mere  fictions  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  perjury.  The  Lords, 
who  might  have  administered  an  oath,  appear 
not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have 
had  no  eridence  before  them  except  the  letter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  was  no  evidence  at  all.  Extreme  danger, 
it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies;  but  the 
act  of  attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not 
operate  till  all  danger  wfts  over,  and  which 
would  become  superfluous  at  the  very  moment 
at  which  it  erased  to  be  null.  While  Mon- 
mouth was  in  arms  it  was  impossible  to  execute 
him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and  taken, 
there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty  m 
trying  him.  It  was  afterward  reqiembered  as 
a  curious  circumstance  that,  among  the  zealous 
Tories  who  went  up  with  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  was 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Northumber- 
land.! ^^*B  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had 
occa^on  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  acts  of  attain- 
der are  altogether  uigustifiable. 

The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty 
in  this  hour  of  peril.  The  Commons  authorized 
the  king  to  raise  an  extraordinary  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  present  neces- 
sities, and,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  money,  proceeded  to  derise  new  im- 
posts. The  scheme  of  taxing  hojses  lately 
built  in  the  capital  was  rerived  and  strenuously 
supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was 
resolved,  not  only  that  such  houses  should  be 
taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  pro- 
hibiting the  laying  of  any  new  foundations 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  resolution, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  eflfect  ,  Power- 
ful men  who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and  who 
hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise  on 
their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against 
the  project.  It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the 
details  would  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the  king's 
wants  were  so  pressing  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  quicken  the  movements  of  the  House 
by  a  gentle  exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relinquished, 
and  new  duties  were  imposed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  on  foreign  siUts,  linens,  and  spirits.} 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to 
introduce  what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  king's  person  and  government. 
They  proposed  that  it  should  be  high  treason  (o 
say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter  any 
words  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  goverit- 
ment  of  the  soverAgn  into  hatred  or  contempt, 
or  to  make  any  motion  in  Parliament  for  chang- 
ing the  order  of  succession.  Some  of  these 
prorisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm. 
The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  at- 
tempted to  rally,  and  found  themselves  re-en- 
forced by  a  considerable  number  of  moderate 
and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  waa  said, 
may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  an  honest  man. 
They  may  easily  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave. 
What  was  spoken  metaphorically  may  be  appre- 


X  Oldmixon  Is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  earried  nf 
the  bin.    It  was  carried  np^  as  appears  ftom  the  Jonnial^      j 
by  Lord  Anoiam. 

1  Commons'  Journals  of  June  17,  IS,  and  1^  IStt ;  1 
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kendcd  litenJIj.   Whatiihw  spoken  hidienniBly 
saj  be  apprehended  serioualy.     A  partiole,  a 
'^nse,  a  mood,   an  emphasis,   may  make  the 
vhole  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence. 
The   Saviour  of  mankind   himself,   in  Wliose 
blameless  life  malioe  could  find  no  act  to  im- 
peach, had  been  called  in  question  for  words 
fpoken.     False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  syl- 
Uhle  which  would  hsTe  made  it  clear  that  those 
were  fi|[|iirative,  and  had  thus  furnished  the 
Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  under  which  the  foul- 
est of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  perpetrated. 
With  such  an  example  on  record,  who  could 
sffinn  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substan- 
tive treason,  the  most  loyal  subject  would  be 
safe?    These  arguments  produced  so  great  an 
effect,  that  in  the  committee;  amendments  were 
introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  bill.     But  ^e  clause  which  made  it  high 
treason  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose 
tke  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the 
tlimne  seems  to  have  raised  no  debate  and  was 
RUined.    It  was,  indeed,  altogether  unimport^ 
nt.  except  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  in- 
experience of  the  hot-headed   Royalists  who 
tlvoBged  the  House  of  Commons.     Had  they 
lesnied  the  first  rudiments  of  legislation,  they 
v(Mild  have  seen  that  the  enactment  to  which 
they  attached  so  much  value  would  be  super- 
hMB  while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to 
BiiBtshi  the  order  of  succession,  and  would  be 
nfMled  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Parliament 
bffit  SB  changing  the  order  of  succession.* 

The  hill,  as  amended,  was- passed  and  carried 
Bp  is  the  Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The 
kia^  hs4  obtained  from  the  Parliament  all  the 
ptcsniary  assistance  that  he  could  expect ;  and 
keeoDoeiTed  that,  while  rebellion  was  actually 
raging  the  loyal  nobility  and  gentry  would  be 
of  more  use  in  their  counties  than  at  Westmin- 
iter.  He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberations 
to  a  dose,  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  dis- 
mmd  them.  The  houses  were  not  prorogued, 
but  only  adQoumed,  in  order  that  when  they 
iknld  reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their 
bostsen  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  had 
lift  it  t 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp 
IiTs  ajcainst  Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he 
fiMsd  at  Tannton  a  reception  which  might  well 
eseoortge  him  to  hope  that  his  enterprise  would 
kate  a  prosperous  issue.     Taunton,  like  most 
Giber  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in 
that  age,  more    important  than    at  present. 
Those  towns  have  not  indeod  declined.     On  the 
eos^ary,  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
Uriter  and  richer,  better  built  and  better  peo- 
pled, than  in  the  seventeefith  century;  but, 
thoogh  they  have  positively  advanced,   they 
have  relatively  gone  back.     They  have  been  far 
oatetripped  in  wealth  and  population  by  the 
p^t  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of 
the  north;   cities  which,  in  Uie  time  of  the 
Staarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as 
seats  of  industry.     When  Monmouth  marched 
into  Taonion  it  was  tn  eminently  prosperous 
place.    Its  markets  were  plentifully  supplied. 


.— »»/  Joontali),  Jxan  19,  Sd,  1688 ;  Lord  Lonsdale's 
SmmtTR.  S, » ;  Itarnet,  L  639.  The  bill,  an  amended  by  the 
aownitim,  vfll  be  ftmnd  in  Mr  Pox's  historical  work, 
A^pradixflL  If  1lanMt*stoeountbeoomwt,theoffimeefl 
«idGh,  by  the  uwinted  bUl,  were  made  pmti«h«ble  only  with 
i^  iii.-«|iedte,  w«^by  Ike  original  bfll,  made  capital. 


It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen  mana* 
facture.  The  people  bo|»ted  that  they  lived  il 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor  was 
this  language  held  only  by  partial  natives;  for 
every  stranger  who  climbed  the  gracef^  tower 
of  8t.  Mary  Magdalene  owtaed  that  he  saw  be^ 
neath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys. 
It  was  a  country  rich  with  orchards  and  greea 
pastures,  among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay 
abundance,  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  vil- 
lage spires.  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned 
toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig  politics 
In  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  had,  through 
all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had 
been,  twice  defended  with*  heroic  valour  by 
Robert  Blake,  afterward  the  renowned  admiri^ 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that 
the  resolute  governor  had  announced  his 
intention  to  put  the  garrison  on  rations  of 
horseflesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  had 
never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  Irnxk- 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had 
still  continued  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege  laid  to  Uieir 
town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  saised ;  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause  had 
excited  so  much  fear  and  resentment' at  White- 
hall, that,  by  a  royal  order,  their  moat  had 
been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  demolished  to  the 
foundation.}  The  puritanical  spirit  had  been 
kept  up  to  Uie  height  among  them  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  dissenting  clergy,  Joseph  AUeine. 
Alleine  was  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An 
Alarm  to  the  Unconvert^,  which  is  Btill  po- 
pular both  in  England  and  in  America.  From 
the  jail  to  which  he  was  consigned  by  the  vic- 
torious Cavaliers,  he  addressed  to  his  loving 
friends  at  Taunton  many  epistles  breathing  the 
spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil,  and  per- 
secution, but  his  memory  was  long  cherished 
with  exceeding  love  and  reverence  by  those 
whom  he  had  exhorted  and  catechised.  || 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years 
before,  had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton 
against  the  Royalists,  now  welcomed  Monmouth 
with  transports  of  joy  and  affection.  Every 
door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  with- 
out wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge 
of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best 
families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  insur- 
gents. One  flag  in  particular  was  embroidered 
gorgeously  with  emblems- of  royal  dignity,  and 
wss  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of  young 
iprls.  He  received  the  gift  with  the  winning 
courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady 
who  headed  the  procession  presented  him  also 
with  a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it 
with  a  show  of  reverence,  i*  I  come,"  he  said, 
**  to  defend  the  truths  conUined  in  this  book. 
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md  to  seftl  them,  if  it  most  be  soi  with  my 
blood."* 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applmnse 
of  the  mnltitade,  he  could  not  but  pereeiye, 
with  conoem  and  apprehension,  that  the  higher 
dasees  were,  with  ecareely  an  exception,  hos- 
tile to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no  rising  had 
taken  pinoe  except  in  the  counties  where  he  had 
himself  appeared.  He  had  been  assured  by 
agents,  who  professed  to  have  deriyed  their  in- 
formation from  AVildman,  that  the  whole  Whig 
aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms.  Never- 
theless, more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up«t 
Lyme.  Day  labourers,  small  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, apprentices,  dissenting  preachers,  had 
flocked  to  tlie  rebel  camp ;  but  not  a  single 
peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a  single  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any 
esquire  of  sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  einoe  the  death 
of  Charles,  had  been  Monmouth's  evil  angel, 
had  a  suggestion  ready.  The  duke  had  put 
himself  into  a  false  position  by  declining  the 
royal  title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sovereign 
of  England,  his  cause  would  have  worn  a  show 
of  legality.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  Declaration  with  the  principles  of 
the  Conetitntion.  It  was  clear  that  either  Mon- 
mouth or  his  uncle  was  rightful  king.  Mon- 
mouth did  not  venture  to  pronounce  himself 
the  rightful  king,  and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle 
wskb  so.  Thosewho  fought  for  James  fought  for 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the 
throne,  and  were,  therefore,  clearly  in  their 
duty  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Those 
who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for  some  un- 
known polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  con- 
vention not  yet  in  exyitence.  None  could  won- 
der that  men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune 
stood  aloof  from  an  enterprise  which  threat- 
ened with  destruction  that  system  in  the  per- 
manence of  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
If  the  duke  would  assert  his  legitimacy  and 
assume  the  crown,  he  would  at  onee  remove 
this  objection.  The  question  would  cease  to  be 
a  question  between  the  old  Constitution  and  a 
new  constitution.  It  would  be  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  hereditary  right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost 
immediately  after  the  landing,  had  earnestly 
pressed  the  duke  to  proclaim  himself  king; 
and  Grey  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Monmouth 
,  had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice;  but 
«%  Wade  and  other  Bepublieans  had  been  refrac- 
tory ;  and  their  chief,  witii  his  usual  pliability, 
had  yielded  to  their  arguments.  At  Taunton 
the  subject  was  revived.  Monmouth  talked  in 
private  with  the  dissentients,  assured  them  that 
he  saw  co  other  way  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  their  reluctant  consent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  he 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  of  Taun- 
ton. His  followers  repeated  his  new  title  with 
affectionate  delight;  but,  as  some  confusion 
mignt  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called  King 
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James  the  Second,  thej  oomBKmly  used  thi 
strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth ;  and 
by  this  name  their  unhappy  favoeoite  was  oltes 
mentioned  in  the  western  oooKtieB,  within  tht 
memory  of  persons  s^  living.f 

Within  twenty-four  hours  aifter  he  had  n 
Bumed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  pro- 
clamations headed  with  Ids  sign  manual.  By 
one  of  these  he  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  hia 
rival.  Another  declared  the  Parliament  thee 
sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawfid  assembly, 
and  commanded  the  members  to  disperse.  The 
third  forbade  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
usurper.  The  fourth  prononnoed  Albemarle  a 
traitor.  I 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  prodamatioai 
to  London  merely  as  specimens  of  fcHly  and 
impertinence.  They  produced  no  effect,  except 
wonder  and  contempt;  nor  had  Monmouth  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  assumption  of  royalty 
had  improved  his  position.  Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself 
not  to  take  the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament 
should  have  acknowledged  his  ri^ts.  By 
breaking  that  engagement  he  had  ineurred  the 
imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate  still 
stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which  prevented  the 
great  Whig  lords  and  gentlemen  fi'om  recognis- 
ing him  as  their  king  were  at  least  as  strong  as 
those  which  had  prevented  them  from  rallying 
round  him  as  their  captain  gmeral.  They  dis- 
liked indeed  the  person,  the  religion*  and  the 
politics  of  James;  but  James  was  no  longei 
young.  .  His  eldest  diiughter  was  justly  popu- 
lar. She  was  attached  to  the  refoni^ed  faith. 
She  was  married  to  a.  prince  who  was  the  here- 
ditary chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Coatinent, 
to  a  prince  who  had  been  l»red  in  a  republic, 
and  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  such 
as  became  a  constitutional  king.  Was  it  wise 
to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war  for  the  mere 
chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immediately  what 
Nature  would,  without  Uoodshed,  without  any 
riolation  of  larw,  effect,  in  all  probability,  before 
many  years  should  have  expired?  Perhaps 
there  might  be  reasons  for  pulling  down  James. 
But  what  reason  could  be  given  for  setting  up 
Monmouth?  To  exclude  a  prince  from  the 
throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  course 
agreeable  to  Whig  principles ;  but  on  no  prin- 
ciple could  it  be  proper  to  exclude  rightful 
heirs,  who  were  admitted  to  be,  not  only  blame- 
less, but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest 
public  trust.  That  Monmouth  was  legitimate, 
nay,  that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intel- 
ligent men  could  not  believe.  He  was  therefore 
not  merely  a  usurperi  but  a  usurper  of  the 
worst  sort — an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any 
semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only  by 
means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest  and 
sensible  persons  were  unwilling  to  see  ft  fraud 
which,  if  practised  to  obtain  an  estate,  would 
have  been  punished  with  the  scourge  sad  Um 
pillory,  rewarded  with  the  English  crown.  To 
the  old  nobility  of  th^ealm  it  seessed  insup- 
portable that  the  baS&rd  of  Luoy  Walters 
should  be  set  up  high  above  the  lawful  de- 
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of  the  FitsalABB  uod  De  V«res. 
Ihxm  who  ware  oApftble  of  looking  forward 
■Qflt  have  Been  that,  if  Menraonth  should  sue- 
owd  in  cTerpowering  the  existing  goTernment, 
there  would  still  remain  a  war  ^tween  him 
nd  the  house  of  Orange ;  a  war  which  might 
iMt  longer  and  produce  more  misery  than  the 
wsr  of  Uie  Roses ;  a  war  which  might  probably 
breti  op  the  Protestants  of  Earope  into  hos- 
tile parties,  might  arm  England  and  Holland 
against  each  other,  and  might  make  both  those 
coantries  an  easy  prey  to  Fmnoe.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  of  almost  aU  the  leading  Whigs  seems 
to  hare  been  that  Monmouth's  enterprise  could 
not  fail  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the 
nation,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat  would 
be  a  less  disaster  than  his  yictory. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the  'Whig 
irist^enicy  that  the  inTaders  were  disappointed. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  London  had  sufficed 
la  the  preceding  generation,  and  might  again 
suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil  conflict.  The 
LoDdoaers  had  formerly  given  many  proofs  of 
tkeu-  hatred  of  popery,  and  of  their  affection 
for  the  Protestant  duke.  He'^ad  too  readily 
behered  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  tbere  would 
be  a  li^iag  in  the  capital ;  but,  though  advices 
eame  down  to  him  that  many  thousands  of  the 
dtizeiB  had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the 
good  etose,  nothing  -was  done.  The  plain  truth 
¥89,  that  the  agitators  who  had  encouraged 
liiB  to  invade  England,  who  had  promised  to 
rue  on  the  first  signal,  and  who  had  perhaps 
iaogised,  while  the  danger  was  remote,  that 
thej  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their 
promise,  lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew 
Bear.  Wildman's  iHght  was  such  that  he 
Kased  to  have  lost  his  ondefstanding.  The 
enTen  Daavers  a|  first  excused  his  inaction  by 
aring  that  he  would  not  toke  up  arms  till 
Mtfomoath  was  proclaimed  king;  and,  when 
Mciuaoiith  had  been  proclaimed  king,  turned 
rwad  and  declared  that  good  Republicans  were 
ihsolred  from  all  engagements  to  a  leader  who 
^  M)  shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every  age 
f^  Tilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to  be 
feud  among  demagogues.* 

Oq  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mon- 
B»th  had  assumed  the  regal  title,  he  marched 
frc«  Taunton  to  Bridgewater.  His  own  spirits, . 
it  was  remarked,  were  not  high.  The  acclama- 
tioBi  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surrounded 
hrio  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the 
gloom  which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had 
«en  him  during  his  progress  through  Somer- 
Kiohire  five  years  before,  could  not  now  ob- 
lerre  without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
wiiiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  features 
which  had  won  so  many  hearts,  f 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different  temper. 
With  this  man's  knavery  was  strangely  mingled 
ffl  eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness. 
The  thought  that  he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and 
bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head.  He 
•Jiggered  about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword, 
tod  crying  to  the  crowdj^f  spectators  who  had 
•sscmbled  to  see  the  amy  march  out  of  Taun- 
to^  "  Look  at  me !  You  have  heard  of  me.  I 
SIP  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson,  the  Fer- 
gneon  for  whose  head  so  many  hundred  pounds 
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I  hsve  been  offered."    Aad  this  man,  at  oooc 

I  tmprineipled  and  brain-siek,  had  in  his  keeping' 
the  understanding  and  the  eonseieBee  of  ths 

I  unhappy  Monmouth.} 

1  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  whieh 
still  had  some  Whig  magistrates.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  eame  in  the^  robes  to  weUKMM 
the  duke,  walked  before  him  in  proeession  ts 
the  high  oross,  and  there  proclaimed  him  king. 
His  troops  found  exeellent  quarters,  and  were 
Airnished  with  necessaries  at  little  or  no  cost 
by  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
He  took  up  his  residenoe  in  the  castle,  a  build- 
ing which  had  been  previously  honoured  by 
royal  visits.  In  the  eastle  field  his  army  was 
encamped.  It  "now  consisted  of  about  nx  thon* 
sand  men,  and  might  easily  have  been  increased 
to  double  the  number  but  for  the  want  of  arms. 
The  duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Con* 
tinent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes  and  mus 
kels.  Many  of  his  followers  had,  therefore,  no 
other  weapons  than  such  as  could  be  made  out 
of  the  tools  whioh  they  had  used  in  husbandry 
or  mining.  Of  these  rude  implements  of  war 
the  most  formidable  was  made  by  fastening  the 
blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.  The 
tything-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater  received  orders  to  search  every- 
where for  soythes,  and  to  bring  all  that  could 
be  found  to  the  camp.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, even  with  the  help  of  these  contrivances, 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  great  numbers  who 
were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.) 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments. 
Many  of  the  men  had  bemi  in  the  militia,  and 
still  wore  their  uniforms,  red  and  yellow.  The 
cavalry  were  about  a  thousand  in  number;  but 
most  of  them  had  only  large  colts,  such  as  were 
then  bred  in  gpreat  herds  on  the  marshes  of  So- 
mersetshire for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London 
with  coach-horses  and  cart-horses.  These  ani- 
mals were  so  far  fh>m  being  fit  for  any  military 
purpose  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey 
the  bridle,  and  became  ungovernable  as  soon 
as  they  heard  a  gun  fired  or  a  drum  beaten. 
A  small  body-guwd  of  forty  young  men,  well 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  charge,  at- 
tended Monmouth.  The  people  of  Bridgewater, 
who  were  enriohed  by  a  thriving  coast  trade, 
furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money.  || 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government 
were  fast  assembling.  On  the  west  of  the  rebel 
army  .Albemarle  still  kept  together  a  large  body 
of  Devonshire  militia.  On  the  east  the  train- 
bands of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  northeast,  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of 
Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  Beau- 
fort bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ho  was 
President  of  Wales  and  lord  lieutenant  of  four 
English  counties.  His  official  tours  through 
the  extensive  region  in  which  he  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  were  scarcely  inferior 
in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  household 
at  Badminton  was  regulated  after  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation.  The  land  to  a  great 
extent  round  his  pleasure  grounds  was  in  his 
own  hands,  and  the  labourers  who  cultivated  it 
formed  part  of  his  family.    Nine  tables  were 
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orery  day  spreftd  under  his  roof  for  two  hun- 
dred persons.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  pages 
were  under  the  orders  of  his  steward.  A  whole 
troop  of  cavalry  obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse. 
The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  kennel, 
and  the  stables  was  spread  oyer  all  England. 
The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbour,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  charmed  by  his  affability 
and  good-nature.  He  was  a  zealous  Cavalier 
of  the  old  school.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  he 
used  his  whole  influence  and  authority  in  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  and  occupied  Bristol  with 
the  train-bands  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem 
to  have  been  better  disciplined  than  most  other 
troops  of  that  description.* 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somerset- 
shire the  supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the 
alert.  The  militia  of  Sussex  began  to  march 
westward,  under  the  command  of  Bichard  Lord 
Lumley,.  who,  though  he  had  lately  been  eon- 
trerted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was 
still  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
king.  James  Bertie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  called 
out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
summoned  the  wider-graduates  df  his  university 
to  take  arms  for  the  crown.  The*  gownsmen 
crowded  to  give  in  their  names.  Christ  Church 
alone  furnished  near  a  hundred  pikemen  and 
musketeers.  Young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
commoners  acted  as  ofiicers,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  colonel. f 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that 
the  king  relied.  Churchill  had  J[>een  sent  west- 
ward with  the  Blues,  and  Feversham  was  fol- 
lowing with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  courier 
had  started  for  Holland  with  a  letter  direct- 
ing Skelton  instantly  to  request  that  the  three 
English  regiments  In  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  request  was 
made,  the  party  hostile  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  tried  to 
cause  delay ;  but  the  energy  of  William,  who 
had  almost  as  much  at  stake  as  James,  and 
who  saw  Monmouth's  progress  with  serious  un- 
easiness, bore  down  opposition,  and  in  a  few 
^ays  the  troops  sailed.  {  The  three  Scotch 
regiments  were  already  in  England.  They  had 
arrived  at  Qravesend  in  excellent  condition, 
and  James  had  reviewed  them  on  Blackheath. 
He  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  finer  or  better 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the  warm- 
est gratitude  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States  for  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a  re-en- 
forcement. His  satisfaction,  however,  was  not 
unmixed.  Excellently  as  the  men  went  through 
their  drill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch 
politics  and  Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was 
shot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  healtL  It  was,  therefore,  not 
thought -advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post  of 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  132;  Accouote  of  Beaufort's 
progrefis  tbrouj^h  Walefl  and  the  neighbouring  counties  In 
the  London  Oaaettes  of  July,  1684;  Letter  of  Beauifnrt  to 
Clarendon,  June  19, 1686 
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danger.  They  were  kept  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  until  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  but 
their  arrival  enabled  the  king  to  uend  to  the 
west  some  infantry  which  would  otherwise  ban 
been  wanted  in  the  capital.  { 

While  the  government  was  thus  prepario| 
for  a  conflict  with  the  rebels  in  the  field,  pre- 
cautions of  a  difierent  kind  were  not  neglected. 
In  London  alone,  two  hundred  of  those  persons 
who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested.  Among 
these  prisoners  were  some  merchants  of  great 
note.  Every  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
court  went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  overhung 
the  capital.  Business  languished  on  the  Ex- 
change; and  the  theatres  were  so  generall; 
deserted  that  a  new  opera,  written  by  Dryden, 
and  setoff  by  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nificenoc,  was  withdrawn,  because  the  receipts 
would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  perform- 
ance. ||  The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  every* 
where  active.  The  Dissenters  were  everywher« 
dosely  observed.  In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire 
a  fierce  persecution  raged;  in  Northampton- 
shire arrests  were  numerous ;  and  the  jail  of 
Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.  No  Puri- 
tan divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  how- 
ever guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confi- 
dence that  he  should  not  be  torn  from  his  fami- 
ly and  flung  into  a  dungeon,  f 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bridge- 
water,  harassed  through  the  whole  march  by 
Churchill,  who  appears  to  have  done  all  that, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  it  was  possible  for  • 
brave  and  skilftQ  officer  to  effect.  The  rebel 
army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  halteid  in  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-second  of  June  at  Glastonbury. 
The  houses  of  the  little  town  did  not  afford 
shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of  the  troops 
were  therefore  quartered  in  the  churches,  and 
others  lighted  their  fires  among  tlie  venerable 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  once  the  weathiest  religious 
house  in  our  island.  From  Glastonbary  the 
duke  marched  to  Wells,  and  from  Wells  to  Shep- 
ton  Mallet.** 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from 
place  to  place  with  no  other  object  than  ttuit  of 
collecting  troops.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him 
to  form  some  plsui  of  military  operations  Hii 
first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol.  Many  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place  were 
Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig 
plot  had  extended  thither.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted only  of  the  Gloucestershire  train- bunds. 
If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic  followers  could  be 
overpowered  before  the  regular  troops  arrived, 
the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  ample  pecuniary  resources,  the  credit 
of  Monmouth's  arms  would  be  raised,  and  hii 
friends  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  declare  themselves.  Bristol  had 
fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon 
toward  Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but  on  the 
south  toward  Somersetshire  were  much  stronf^ 
er.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  at- 
tack should  be  made' on  the  Gloucestershire 
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ld«;  bat  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 

uke  H  eircuitons  route,  and  to  cross  the  Avon  at 
Kejnsham.  The  bridge  at  Eeynsham  had  been 
ptrtly  demolished  bj  the  militia,  and  was  at 
present  impassable.  A  detachment  was  there- 
fore sent  forwiird  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on 
the  erening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted 
for  repose  at.Pensford.  At  Pensford  they  were 
only  five  mlTes  from'  the  Somersetshire  side  of 
Brifitol;  but  the  Gloucestershire  side,  which 
coold  be  reached  only  h^f  going  round  through 
EeTD^ham,  was  distant  a  long  day's  march.* 

that  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and  ex- 
pwtation  in  Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Mon- 
Di'^ath  knew  that  he  was  almost  within  sight  of 
their  eitr,  and  imagined  that  he  would  be 
UDong  them  before  daybreak.  About  an  hour 
titer  sunset,  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay 
lock  fire.  Sach  an  occurrence  in  a  port  crowded 
rith  shipping,  could  not  but  excite  great  alarm. 
The  whole  river  was  in  commotion.  The  streets 
vere  crowded.  Seditious  cries  were  heard 
laid  the  darkness  and  confusion.  It  was 
iftenrards  asserted,  both  by  Whigs  and  by 
Tories,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
friends  of  Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the 
tr&in-b&nds  would  be  busied  in  preventing  the 
cncfli^tion  from  spreading,  and  that,  in  the 
meintime,  the  rebel  army  would  make  a  bold 
pii4,  and  enter  the  cfty  on  the  Somersetshire 
H'ie.  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendi- 
iries.  it  completely  failed.  Beaufort,,  instead 
rf  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them  all 
aigiit  drawn  np  imder  arms  round  the  beautiful 
cii-'fh  of  St  Mary  Redcliff,  ^  the  south  of 
the  Atoil  He  would  see  Bristol  burned  down, 
ie  «aid:  nay,  he  would^  biam  it  down  himself, 
nther  than  that  it  d^^lbe  occupied  by  trai- 
V!n.  He  was  ab1i|nKth  the  help  of  some  re- 
pdtf  caralry  which  h.ad  joined  him  from  Chip- 
p«iham  a  few  hours  before,  to  prevent  an  in- 
Rirection.  It  might  have  been  beyond  his 
pOTCT  at  once  to  overawe  the  malecontents 
wtkm  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  attack  from 
»itli3tit ;  bnt  no  such  attack  was  made.  The 
fee,  vhich  caused  so  much  commotion  at  Bris- 
tol rts  distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.  Mon- 
»^«b.  however,  did  not  think  it  expe<lient  to 
^ge  his  plan.  He  remained  quiet  till  sun- 
"H  and  then  marched  to  Keynsham.  There 
he  found  the  bridge  repaired.  He  determined 
to  let  his  army  rest  during  the  afternoon,  and, 
« s'loa  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to  Bristol, f 
8at  it  was  too  late.  The  king's  forces  were 
Bov  aear  at  hind.  Colonel  OgletHorpe,  at  thrf 
h^d  of  about  a  hundred  men  of  the  Life 
Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scattered  two 
^c-ops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oppose 
m,  and  retired  after  inflicting  much  injury 
•ad  suffering  little.  Under  these  circumstances 
«  *!'  thought  necessary  to  relinquish  the  de- 
i^  on  Bristol.  J 

Bat  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several  schemes 
»ere  proposed  aftd  discussed.  It  was  suggested 
that  Monmouth  might  hasten  to  Gloucester, 
Jipht  cross  the  Severn  there,  might  brea^ 
*^»n  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
nght  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might  march 
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through  Worcestershire  into-  Shropshire  9a4 
Cheshire.  He  had  formerly  made  a  progreM 
through  those  counties,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire.  His  presence  might  re- 
vive the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends,  ana  hia 
army  might  in  a  few  days  be  swollen  to  double 
its  present  numbers. 

■On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared 
that  this  plan,  though  specious,  was  impracti- 
cable. The  rebels  were  ill  shod  for  such  work 
as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and  were  ex- 
hausted by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded 
AS  they  would  be  at  every  stage  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  Glou- 
cester without  being  overtaken  by  the  main 
body  of  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a 
general  action  Tinder  every  disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire. 
Persons  who  professed  to  know  that  county 
well  assured  the  duke  that  he  would  be  joined 
there  by  such  strong  re-enforcements  as  would 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  g^ve  battle.] 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  toward  Wilt- 
shire. He  first  summoned  Bath ;  but  Bath  waa 
strongly  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  Fever- 
sham  was  fast  approaching.  The  rebels,  there- 
fore, made  no  attempt  on  the  walls,  but  has- 
tened to  Philip's  Norton,  where  thpy  halted  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  oi\ 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seveoth  they  weir^ 
alarmed  by  tidings  that  he  was  close  at  hand- 
They  got  into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges  lead> 
ing  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  rojal  army  sooi 
appeared.  It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a 
youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough  manners,  whf 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  nf 
share  in  the  disloyal  schemes  of  his  half  brother. 
Grafton  soon  found  himself  in'  a  deep  lane, 
with  fences  on  both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a 
galling  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Still  he 
pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  tu  the  entrance 
of  Philip's  Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed 
by  a  barricade,  from  which  a  third  fire  met 
him  full  in  front.  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back.  Before  they 
got  out  of  the  lane  more  than  a  hundred  of  then 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Grafton's  rotreal 
was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel  cavabry ; 
but  he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and 
came  off  safe.|| 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  baok 
on  the  main  body  of  the  royal  forces.  The  twf 
armies  were  now  face  to  face,  and  a  few  shoti 
were  exchanged  that  did  little  or  no  execution. 
Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action. 
Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillerj 
came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth, 
as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his  positiox^ 
marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak  arrived  at 
Frome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  re-enforcementa. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either 
Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but  could  do  nothing 
to  serve  him.  There  had  been  a  rising  a  few 
days  before,  and  Monmouth's  declaration  had 
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hwn.  posted  up  in  the  market-place ;  but  tbe  { 
news  of  this  moTement  had  been  carried  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  lay  at  no  great  distance 
with  the  Wiltshire  militia.  He  had  instantly 
marched  to  Frome,  had  routed  a  mob  of  rustics 
▼ho,  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  had  entered  the  town,  and  had  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore,, 
were  left  there,  nor  was  Monmouth  able  to 
fiimish  any.* 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The  march 
%t  the  preceding  night  had  been  wearisome, 
rhe  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the  roads 
had  been  mere  quagmires.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  the  promised  succours  from  Wiltshire.  One 
messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's  forces 
had  been  dispersed  in  Scotland.  Another -re- 
ported that  Feversham,  having  been  joined  by 
his  artillery,  was  about  to  advance.  Alonmouth 
understood  war  too  well  not  to  know  that  his 
followers,  with  all  their  courage  and  all  their 
seal,  were  no  match  for  regular  soldiers.  He 
had  till  lately  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that  some  of  those  regiments  which  he  had 
formerly  commanded  would  pass  over  to  his 
■tanda**d ;  but  that  hope  he  was  now  compelled 
to  relinquish.  His  heart  failed  him.  He  could 
scarcely  mustc^r  firmness  enough  to  give  orders. 
In  his  miser},  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him  to  quit 
his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant.  Against  Wild- 
man  in  particular  he  broke  forth  into  violent 
imprecations.!  And  now  an  ignominious  thought 
rose  in  his  weak  and  agitated  mind :  he  would 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  government  the 
thousands  who  had,  at  his  call  and  for  his  sake, 
abandoned  their  quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He 
would  steal  away  with  his  chief  officers,  would 
gain  some  seaport  before  his  flight  was  sus- 
pected, would  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 
would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame  in  the 
arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.  He  seriously  dis- 
eussed  the  scheme  with  his  leading  advisers. 
Some  of  them,  trembling  for  their  necks,  list- 
ened to  it  with  approbation;  but  Grey,  who, 
by  the  admission  of  his  detractors,  was  intrepid 
everywhere  except  when  swords  were  clashing 
And  guns  going  off  around  him,  opposed  the 
dastardly  proposition  with  great  ardour,  and 
implored  the  duke  to  face  every  danger  rather 
than  requite  with  ingratitude  and  treachery  the 
devoted  attachment  of  the  western  peasantry.  J 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned  ;  but  it 
was  not  now  easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  cam- 
paign. To  advance  to  London  would  have  been 
madness,  for  the  road  lay  right  across  Salis- 
bury Plain  ;  and  on  that  vast  open  space,  regu- 
lar troops,  and,  above  all,  regular  cavalry, 
would  have  acted  with  every  advantage  against 
undisciplined  meu.  At  this  juncture  a  report 
reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the 
marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  had  armed  tliem selves  with 
flails,  bludgeons,  and  pitchforks,  and  were  as- 
wmbling  by  thousands  at  Bridgewater.  Mon- 
mouth determined  to  return  thither,  and  to 
itrengthen  himself  with  these  new  allies.  § 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells, 
«nd  arrived  there  in  no  amiable  temper.     They 
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were,  with  few  exceptions,  hostile  to  prelaey, 
and  they  showed  their  hostility  in  a  way  ver; 
little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only  tore  the 
lead  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  catheilral 
to  make  bullets,  an  act  for  which  they  migbl 
fairly  plead  the  necessities  of  war,  but  wan- 
tonly defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  building. 
Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the^  altar  from 
the  insults  of  some  rufiSans  who  wished  to  ca- 
rouse round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  it 
with  his  sword  drawn. || 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth 
again  entered  Bridgewater,  in  circunistancw 
far  less  cheering  than  those  in  which  he  hrl 
marched  thence  ten  days  before.  The  re-eri- 
forcement  which  he  found  there  was  inconsi- 
derable. The  royal  army  was  drawing  nigh. 
At  one  moment  he  thought  of  fortifying  tite 
town,  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were  sum- 
moned to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up  mounda 
Then  his  mind  recurred  to  the  plan  of  march- 
ing into  Cheshire,  a  plan  which  he  had  rejected 
as  impracticable  when  he  was  at  Keynsham, 
and  which  assuredly  was  not  more  practicable 
now  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater.f 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projecti 
equally  hopeless,  the  king's  forces  came  in 
sight.  They  consisted  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July, 
they  left  Somcrton,  and  pitched  their  tents  that 
day  about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  oa 
the  plains  of  Sedgemoor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
accompanied  them.  This  prelate  had  in  hif 
youth  borne  arms  for  Charles  the  First  against 
the  Parliament.  Neither  his  years  nor  his  pro- 
fession had  wholly  extinguished  his  martial 
ardour ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  father  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  the  king's  camp  might  reassure  some  honest 
men  who  were  wavering  between  their  horror 
of  popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridge- 
water  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Monmouth,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  officers,  weAt  up  to  the  top  of 
the  square  tower  from  which  the  spire  ascends, 
and  observed  through  a  telescope  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  expanse, 
now  rich  with  corn-fields  and  apple- trees ;  but 
then,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy, 
and  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams  rose 
above  their  banks,  this  tract  was  often  flooded. 
It  was,  indeed,  anciently  part  of  that  great 
swamp  renowned  in  our  early  chronicles  as 
having  arrested  the  progress  of  two  successive 
races  of  invaders.  It  had  long  protected  the 
Celts  against  the  aggressions  of  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  and  it  had  sheltered  Alfred  from  tlie 
pursuit  of  the  Banes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  traversed  only  in  boats. 
It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered 
many  islets  of  shifting  and  treacherous  soils. 
overhung  with  rank  jungle,  and  swarming  wiUi 
deer  and  wild  swine.     Even  in  the  day«i  of  tht 

I  Wade's  Ooaftaakm. 

I  London  Oaiette^  Joly  fl^  1686;  OMm,  Jalj  ^9  ; 
misoa,TOS.  f  WMto'sC    ' 
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Tbdon,  the  tf>fdlgr  whose  jomney  lay  from 
Ilehester  to  Bridgewater  wis  foToed  tc  make  a 
arviiit  of  eereral  miles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
waters.  When  Monmouth  loolced  upon  Sedge- 
moor,  it  had  been  partiRny  reclaimed  by  art, 
snd  was  inteneoted  by  many  deep  and  wide 
trenehes,  which,'  in  tha.  country,  are  called 
ridnes.  in  \he  midst  of  tne  moor  rose,  cluster^ 
ing  roand  the  towers  of  chvrohes,  a  few  Til- 
lages, of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  once  were  snrroonded  by  waves.  In 
one  of  these  Tillages,  called  Weston  Zoyland, 
the  royal  caTafa^  lay,  and  FcTersham  had  fixed 
his  httd-qnarters  there.  Many  persons  still 
liTiBg  haTe  seen  Uie  daughter  of  the  servant- 
girl  who  waited  on  him  that  day  at  table,  and 
a  large  dish  of*  Persian  ware,  i^ich  was  set 
before  him,  is  still  carefully  preserved  In  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  obserTed  that  the 
popalation  of  Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that 
of  tbe  manufacturing  districts,  consist  of  emi- 
gruits  from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means 
ooosoal  to  find  farmers  who  cultivate  the  same 
land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when  the 
Plntageneta  reigned  in  Sngland.  The  Somer- 
sctsidre  traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small 
nine  to  an  historian.* 

At  ft  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  lies 
dtt  tiOage  of  Middlexoy.  In  that  village  and 
its  Bd^bowrhood  the  Wiltshire  militia  were 
<|iiaitwed,  under  the  command  of  Pembroke. 

Od  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Ohedzoy, 
wfre  encamped  several  battalions  of  regular 
is&Btry.  Monmouth  looked  gloomily  on  them. 
Et  could  not  bat  remember  how,  a  few  years 
before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  column  com- 
p^ed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before 
hiB  in  eoaftision  tiie  fierce  enthusiasts  who  de- 
faded  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
laoag  the  hostile  mteks  that  gallant  band 
wkifih  was  then  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
6>l«iel,  Dambarton's  regiment,  but  which 
lus  long  been  known  as  the  first  of  the  line, 
ifid  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  reputation. 
"Ikaow  tftoee  men,"  said  Monmouth  ;  **  they 
Tin  fght     If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go 

Fet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  alto- 
gether disciraraging.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  roysl  army  lay  far  a]^art  from  one  another. 
Tkere  was  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  of 
rdaxed  discipline  in  all  their  movements.  It 
WIS  reported  that  they  were  drinking  them- 
bcItu  drank  with  the  Zoylsnd  cider.  The  in- 
capacity of  Feversham,  who  commanded  in 
diief,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this  momentous 
crisis  he  thought  only  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Chorchill  was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks 
fitf  more  ardnons  than  that  of  scattering  a 
crowd  of  ill-anned  and  ill-trained  peasants; 
bat  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  period,  hum- 
bled six  marshals  of  France,  was  not  now  in 
its  proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill 
little,  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  offer 

•  Hatt.  W«t,  nor.  ffiit,  A.  D.  f^S;  MS.  Gbrooiele 
fiiotsd  br  Mr.  Sharon  Toner  in  the  History  of  th«  Anxlo- 
lizoiis,  book  iv.,  diMp.  six.;  DniTton^fl  Polyolbion,  Hi.; 
Ulaad^s  lUBenry ;  Oumizoo,  703.  Oldmixon  wm  then 
ti  Bridgewmter,  and  probablj  aaw  the  dake  on  the  chan^ 
tover.  Th«  dteh  mentioned  In  the  text  is  the  property  of 
Ifr.  8tra4Iing,  who  hM  taken  laudable  palna  to  preserre 
t  »nd  tndttkmfl  of  the  wettem  ineorrection. 

^Toa. 


any  suggestion.  The  lieutenant,  conscious  of 
superior  abilities  and  science,  impatient  of  the 
control  of  a  chief  whom  he  dempised,  and  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless 
preserved  his  characteristic  self-command,  and 
dissembled  his  feelings  so  well,  that  his  sub- 
missive alacrity  was  praised  by  Feversham  in 
a  report  made  to  the  aing.^ 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  baring  been  apprised 
of  the  state  in  which  they  were,  oonceived  that 
a  night  attack  might  be  attended  with  success. 
He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday :  and  his  followers,  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the 
Puritan  fashion,  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day 
in  religious  exercises.  The  Castle  Field,  in 
which  they  were  encamped,  presented  a  specta- 
cle such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of  Cromwell's 
army,  England  had  never  seen.  The  IMssenting 
preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against  popery, 
and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fought  in  the 
great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preached  in  red 
coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who 
harangued.  He  took  for  his  text  the  awful 
imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from  the 
charge  ignorantly  brought-  against  them  by 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
**  The  Lord  €K>d  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods, 
he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be 
in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day."} 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  covei 
of  the  night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater. 
The  town  was  full  of  women  who  had  repaired 
thither  by  hundreds  from  the  surrounding  re- 
gion, to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  many  sad 
partings  that  day,  and  many  parted  never  to 
meet  again.  ||  The  report  of  the  intended  at- 
tack came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
zealous  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest  cha- 
racter, she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  Intelligence  to  Fever- 
sham. She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  royal  camp ;  but  that  camp  was 
not  a  place  where  female  innocence  could  be 
safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular  force  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  negligent  general  who  commanded 
them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine,  and  were 
ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness  and 
cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy 
maiden,  revised  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.^  She  fled  in  agonies 
of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the  wicked  army  to 
its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew 
near.  The  night  was  not  ill  suited  Tor  «uch  an 
enterprise.  The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full, 
and  the  northern  streamers  were  shining  bril- 
liantly.    But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on 

JChurebfU  to  Clarendon,  July  4, 1S86. 
Oldmixon,  708;  Obeerrator,  Aug.  1, 1686. 
Paschall's  Narratiye  in  Hpywood'a  Appendix. 
Kennet,  ed.  1710^  tU.  432.    I  am  foieed  to  believe  that 
lamentable  etory  le  tme.   The  biehop  dedarei  that  It 
was  oommnnicated  to  him  in  the  year  ITIB  Vr  a  brave  oflloev 
of  the  Hone  Ouards  who  had  fought  at  Bedgemoor,  and 
who  had  hhnaelf  Men  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  tanj  fli 
difltreen 
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Sedgemoor  that  no  olject  oould  be  disoerned 
there  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces.* 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  duke,  with 
his  body-guard,  rode  out  of  the  castle.  He  was 
not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  befits  one  who 
is  about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  very 
children  wlio  pressed  to  see  him  pass  observed, 
and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad 
aikd  full  of  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by 
B  circuitous  path,  nearly  six  miles  in  length, 
toward  the  royal  encampment  on  Sedgemoor. 
Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War  Lane. 
The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  himself.  The 
horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered  the 
mishap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were  givej^  that 
strict  silence  should  be  preserved,  that  no  drum 
should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot  fired.  The  word 
by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recognise  one 
another  in  the  darkness  was  8oho.  It  had 
doubtless  been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho 
Fields  in  Loudon,  where  their  leader's  palaoe 
stood,  f 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
sixth  of  July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor. 
But  between  them  and  the  enemy  lay  three 
broad  rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mud. 
Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the 
Langmoor  Rliine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  must 
pass;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a 
trench,  called  the  Sussex  Rhine,  which  imme- 
diately covered  the  royal  encampment,  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition 
remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The 
horse  and  foot,  in  a  long,  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway.  There 
was  a  similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor 
Rhine;  but  the  gtide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his 
way.  There  was  some  delay  and  some  tumult 
before  the  error  could  be  rectified.  At  length 
tlie  passage  was  effected ;  but,  in  the  confusion, 
a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  who  were  on  watch,  heard  the  report, 
and  perceived  that  a  'great  multitude  was  ad- 
vancing through  the  mist.  They  fired  their 
carbines,  and  galloped  off  in  different  directions 
to  give  the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston 
Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry, 
and  cried  out,  vehemently,  tliat  the  enemy  was 
at  hand.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton's  regiment 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their 
ranks.  It  was  time ;  for  Monmouth  was  already 
drawing  up  his  army  for  action.  He  ordered 
Grey  to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry. 
Grey  pushed  on  till  his  progress  was  unex- 
pectedly arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  king's  foot 
were  hastily  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

»*  For  whom  are  you  ?"  called  out  an  officer 

*  of  the  Foot  Guards.     **  For  the  king,"  replied 

a  foice  from  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 

*  NarratiTe  of  an  officer  of  the  Honie  Gaards  In  Kennet, 
id.  1719,  M.  4 12;  MS.  Journal  of  the  Weirtem  Rehellion, 
(•pt  by  Mr.  Edward  Dummer;  Dryden's  Hind  and  Pan- 
:]ier,  Part  II.    The  linen  of  Dryden  are  remarkable : — 

•*8iic1i  wm  the  pleailnf  trtumphs  of  the  aky 
P(»r  Jamca's  late  nocbimal  vktor>. 
The  ptadr*  nt  htn  alni'Rhty  patron'^  tore, 
Tlia  flreworku  which  hla  angela  made  abova. 
:  aa«*  myitcir  Uw  lambent  ea«y  liKbt 
HOd  Uw  hrowa  horror  and  dlapel  the  ntaM. 


**  For  which  Iging  ?"  was  Jkm  deman  ied.  Tin 
answer  was  a  shout  of  **King  Monmouth," 
mingled  with  the  war  cry,  which  forty  yean 
before  had  been  inscribed  on  the  colours  of  ihc 
parliamentary  regiments,  "  God  with  ua."  Tiw 
royal  troops  instantly  fired  such  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all 
directions.  The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  thie 
ignominious  rout  to  Grey's  pusillanimity;  y#t 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Churchill  would 
have  succeeded  better  at  the  head  of  men  vho 
had  never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  duke's  horse  It  ad 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry 
came  up,  running  fast,  and  guided  through  the 
gloom  by  the  lighted  matches  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a 
broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between  him 
and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to  surprise. 
The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  rliioe, 
and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the 
opposite  bank  returned  the  fire.  During  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry 
was  incessant  The  Somersetshire  peat^auts 
behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  veteran 
soldiers,  save  only  that  they  levelled  tlietr 
pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  were  in  motion.  The  Life  Guards  and 
Blues  came  pricking  fast  from  Weston  Zoylan J, 
and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of  Grey's 
horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugi- 
tives spread  a  panic  among  their  comrades  ip 
the  rear,  who  had  charge  of  the  ammimitiou. 
The  wagoners  drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  ne^  er 
stopped  till  they  were  many  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto  done 
his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He  had 
been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging 
his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs 
not  to  know  that  all  was  over.  His  men  had 
lost  the  advantage  which  surprise  and  darkness: 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the 
horse  and  by  the  ammunition  wagons.  The 
king's  forces  were  now  united  and  in  good 
order.  Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  ai^usted  liia 
cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass, 
and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men  were  doing. 
Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much  more  importance, 
Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new 
disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day  was 
about  to  break.  The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an 
open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  yet  Monmouth  should  have  felt  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  fly  while  thousands  whom 
affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruction 
were  still  fighting  manfully  in  his  cause.  But 
vain  hopes  and  the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed. 
He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal   cavalry 


The  meuenRcr  with  ipeed  the  tldlnirs  bore. 
New*  which  three  bibouilnf  natlont  did  reitorv; 
Bat  Heaven**  own  Nonttm  was  arrlTed  befbre.** 

t  It  has  been  «4ld  I7  many  wrf  tera,  and  among  them  bf 
Pennant,  that  the  district  in  London  called  Soho  derived 
Its  name  from  the  watchword  of  Monmouth's  army  at 
Sedgemoor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  he  fbnnd  In  books 
printed  befiire  the  western  insurrection ;  for  examplo,  Sa 
Chamberlayne*8  State  of  Sngland,  lOM. 
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wwtd  WMB  be  fa  liis  resr,  wid  wofidd  intfamrpt 
Iria  retrest  He  mounted  and  rode  from  the 
field. 

f  et  his  foot,  though  deserted,  niftde  a  gallant 
rta&d.    The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the 
right,  the  Blues  on  the  left ;  but  the  Somerset- 
ihire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse 
like  oM  soldiers.     Oglethorpe  made  a  Tig^rous 
atteapt  to  break  them,  and  was  manfully  re- 
pulsed.   Sarsfield,  %  braTe  Irish  officer,  whose 
Dame  afterward  obtained   a  melancholy  cele- 
brity, charged  on  the  other  flank.     His  men 
ircre  Iteaten  back.     He  was  himself  struck  to 
the  gronnd,  and  lay  for  a  time  as  one  dead. 
Bot  &e  straggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
]kL  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent   Cries 
vere  heard  of  '*  Ammunition !  for  €k>d*s  sake 
uBiBTinition !"  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  fiov  the  king's  artillery  came  up.     It  had 
been  poetN  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  high  road 
fron  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridgewater.     So  de- 
feetiTe  were  then  the  appointments  of  an  Eng- 
Bsh  anny  that  there  would  ^aye  been  much 
(fiicnhr  in  dragging  the  great  guns   to  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  raging,  had  not  the 
ffi»hop  of  Winchester  offered  his  coach-horses 
and  tnees  for  the  purpose.     This  interference 
of  &  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood  has, 
vith  stnsge  inconsistency,  been  condemned  by 
toneWMg  writers  who  can  see  nothing  criminal 
fa  the  conduct  of  the  numerous  Puritan  minis- 
fcn  then  m   arms    against  the   government. 
Em  Then  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was 
mh  a  Tant  of  gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  I>um- 
evtcfl's  regiment  was  forced  to  take  on  himself 
!he  management  of  several  pieces.*     The  can- 
BOB.  howerer,  though  ill  served,  brought  the 
eanveaieiit  to  a  speedy  close.     The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake ;   the  ranks 
Ijroke.   The  king's  cavalry  charged  again,  and 
bore  down  eveiy  thing  before  them.    TOie  king's 
ofaitiy  came  pouring  across  the  ditch.     Even 
IB  that  extremity   the  Mendip  miners   stood 

*  TVre  li  a  warrant  of  James  directing  that  forty  poonda 
^"^  be  paid  tP  Sergeant  W^emn,  of  I>ambarton*ii  rcgf- 
■at  'te  pjQd  mnrie^  In  the  action  at  Sadgemoor  in  fli^ 
Nifcegnatgwaa  afunat  tb«  nM»r—ai$torical  Jlecord 
«/&(  Fim  or  Bo^  Reffimeni  of  Fbot. 

f  Jaatf  the  Second's  aecount  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor 
kLofii  Qanlwkka^a  State  Pkjiert;  Wade's  Oonlhsrion; 
rnpne*  MS.  Nanmfelve  In  BmOaid,  iH.  768;  Narratlvw 
«f aa  OOcer  of  the  Horse  Goards  in  Kennet,  ed.  ITlft,  iU. 
^:  laadon  Gaaette,  Jnlj  9,  1685;  Oldmixon,  703;  Vas- 
(hlTi  XtfiwUve;  Baraet,  i.  513;  1^elyn*s  Diary,  July  8; 
GKlea^Jnij^i  Barilko,  Jaly  j\;  Reiwaby'a  Sfemoin; 
tkiDiikf  of  teekin^Mft's  Battto  of  aedmaww,  a  Amw; 
US  Jonnud  id  the  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  JM- 
mi  DuBuncT,  then  aerring  itfthe  train  of  artillery  em- 
f^  hf  bli  n^Jeety  for  the  suppression  of  the  same. 
Thtlait«MBtiaBed  mamuortpt  is  in  the  P^pyaian  librwy, 
nd  aof  the  greatest Talne,  not  on  vsoontof  the  narra- 
^t-  vhidi  oontains  Uttle  that  is  remarkabU,  bu';  on  ao- 
«m>t  of  Ac  plans,  whk&  exUhit  the  battle  in  four  or  five 
idwstHages. 

'Tbe  birtmy  of  a  battle^'*  aays  the  grwtcst  of  Uring 
Sa>^nk, « is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  Indi- 
vvlakli  Kay  reeellect  all  the  Utile  erents  of  which  the 
mt  Rtalt  is  tbe  bttfettewoBorlost;  bat  no  iadivkhial 
OB  nooOect  the  order  in  whkh,  or  the  exact  moment  at 
-    'n^  thej  occurred,  whldi  makes  aU  the  dlfTerer  ^  as  to 

QHr  ▼aloe  or  importajiea. Just  to  show  yon 

ho*  little  nUanee  aasi  fee  placed  ev«n  on  what  an  snp> 
pond  (be  best  aramntf  of  a  hatUe,  I  mention  that  there 
■*  miw  drcumstaneee  mentioned  fan  GoDcral  's 

Mcmit  vhkh  dU  not  oeetir  as  he  relates  them.  It  l«  laa- 
fembk  to  lay  when  eadi  important  oeenrrenee  took  plaee, 
sr  in  vbak  cHnr^mBingtim  Btpen,  Aug.  8  and  17,  ^815. 
The  batUe  ooneeming  which  the  Duke  of  Wellingtmi 
nsaa  Ibiia  vaa  fkat  «r  WaletleA  Ibnght'  only  a  ftw  weeks 


bravely  to  their  anbA,  and  sold  their  Hvtg 
dearly.  But  the  rout  was  In  a  few  mlnutai 
complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  hftd 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels  mors 
than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.f 

8o  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name 
of  battle,  that  has  been  fought  on  English 
ground.  The  impression  left  on  the  simple  in 
habitants  of  the  neighbourhood  was  deep  and 
lasting.  That  impression,  indeedi  has  been  fre- 
quently renewed ;  for  even  in  our  own  time  the 
plough  and  the  spade  have  not  seldom  turned 
up  ghastly  memorials  of  the  slaugliter,  skulls, 
and  thigh-bones,  and  strange  weapons  made 
out  of  implements  of  husbandiT'.  Old  peasants 
related  very  recently  that,  in  their  childhood, 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor  at 
the  fight  between  King  James's  men  and  King 
Monmouth's  men,  and  that  King  Monmouth's 
men  always  raised  the  cry  of  SohcJ 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  is,  that  the  event  should  have 
been  for  a  moment  doubtful,  and  that  the  rebels 
should  have  resisted  so  long.  That  five  or  six 
thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should  con- 
tend  daring  an  hour  with  half  that  number  ot 
regular  cavalry  and  infantry,  would  now  be 
thought  a  miracle.  Our  wonder  will,  perhaps, 
be  diminished  when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of  the 
regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, between  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  and  a 
regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled,  though  doubt- 
less considerable,  was  by  no  means  what  it  now 
is.  Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  at- 
tack good  soldiers ;  for  his  followers  were  not 
altogether  without  a  tincture  of  soldiership; 
and  Feversham's  troops,  when  qompared  with 
English  troops  of  our  time,  m^ht  almost  be 
called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock ;  the  sun  was  rising ;  and 
the  routed  army  came  pouriijg  into  the  streets 


before,  by  broad  day,  under  his  own  TigUant  and  expa> 
rienoed  eye.  What,  then,  must  be  the  difflculty  of  oompil- 
tng  fhmi  twelve  or  thirteen  mir*«tlves  an  aeoonnt  of  a 
battle  fought  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago^  in 
such  darkness  that  not  a  man  of  those  engaged  could  see 
fifty  paces  before  him?  The  difRcultY  Is  aggravated  by  the 
elKumstaaoe  that  those  witnesses  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tom^  of  knowing  the  truth  wer»  by  no  means  inoHned  to 
tell  it.  The  pu>er  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  my 
list  of  anthorlues  was  STidentlv  drawn  up  with  extreme 
partiality  to  Vsveraham.  Wade  was  writing  under  the 
dread  of  the  halter.  Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  serupulons 
about  the  truth  of  his  affsertions,  lied  on  this  occasion  like 
Bobadll  or  Parollcs.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a  boy  at  Bridge- 
water  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  (Creat  part 
of  his  subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  ondcr  the  infl«» 
cnoe  of  local  passions  that  his  local  informatloD  waii  usele* 
to  him.  Ills  desire  to  magnify  the  valour  of  the  Somcrsel 
shire  peasants,  a  valour  which  their  enemies  aeknowIodgeA 
aad  which  did  not  need  to  be  set  off  by  exaggeration  and 
fiction,  led  him  to  oompoee  an  absurd  romance.  The  eulogy 
which  Barillon,  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  despise  raw 
levies,  pronounced  on  the  vanquished  army,  is  of  maeh 
more  value.  "  Son  infanterie  fit  fort  Uen.  On  eut  de  la 
peine  k  les  rompre,  et  les  soldats  combatiofent  avee  les 
crosses  de  mousquet  et  les  sdes  qu'IIs  avoient  au  bout  ds 
grands  bastons  an  lieu  de  ploques.** 

Uttle  is  now  to  be  learned  hj  visiting  tha  fleU  of  battl^ 
for  the  lace  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  cbangwd ;  and 
the  old  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of  which  Uie  g^^at 
straggle  took  plaoe,  has  long  disappeared. 

I  imva  derived  much  asststanoa  ftom  Mr.  BobertjPs  ■» 
count  of  the  batUe.— Xi/e  qf  Monmouth,  chap.  xxiL  Hii 
narrative  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Dununar's  plans. 

X  Ilaamed  tbMs  thfnga  from  penensUvingekM  to  ledge 
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9f  Bridgewater.  The  uproar,  the  blood,  the 
fftBhes,  the  ghastly  figures  which  sank  down 
ftud  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and  dismay 
through  the  town.  The  pursuers,  too,  were 
close  behind.  Those  inhabitants  who  had  fa- 
f  oured  the  insurrection  expected  sack  and  mas- 
sacre, and  implored  the  protection  of  their 
neighbours  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  had  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  Tory  politics ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  this  protection 
was  kindly  and  generously  given.* 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to 
chase  the  fugitives.  The  neighbouring  villagers 
long  remembered  with  what  a  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  and  what  a  storm  of  curses  the  whirlwi&d 
of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  evening  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  parish 
church  of  Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them 
were  wounded,  and  five  expired  within  the  con- 
secrated walls.  Qreat  numbers  of  labourers 
were  impressed  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
slain.  A  few  who  were  notoriously  partial  to 
the  vanquished  side  were  set  apart  for  the 
hideous  office  of  quartering  the  captives.  The 
tjrthing-men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were 
busied  in  setting  up  gibbets  and  providing 
chains.  All  this  while  tibe  bells  of  Weston  Zoy- 
land and  Chedzoy  rang  joyously,  and  the  sol- 
diers sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amid  the 
corpses ;  ^r  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  made  haste,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the 
fight  was  known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their 
best  cider  as  peace  offerings  to  the  viotors.f 

Feversham  passed  for  a  good-natured  man ; 
but  he  was  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws, 
and  careless  of  the  feelings  of  the  English.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  military  license  of 
France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kins- 
man, the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate,  not,  in- 
deed, how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  devastate. 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately selected  for  execution.  Among  them 
was  a  youth  famous  for  his  speed.  Hopes  were 
held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if 
he  could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  colts  of  the 
marsh.  The  space  through  which  the  man  kept 
up  with  the  horse  is  still  marked  liy  well-known 
bounds  in  the  moor,  and  is  about  three  quarters 
ef  a  mile.  Feversham  was  not  ashamed,  after 
seeing  the  performance,  to  send  the  wretched 
performer  to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a  long 
line  of  gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leading 
from  Bridgewater  to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each 
gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended.  Four  of  the 
sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.  | 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey, 
by  Buyse,  and  by  ^  few  other  friends,  was  fly- 
ing from  the  field  of  battle.  At  Chedzoy  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh  horse  and 
to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George.  He 
then  hastened  toward  the  Bristol  Channel. 
From  the  rising  ground  on  the  north  of  the  field 
ef  battle  he  saw  the  flash  and  the  smoke  of  the 
last  volley  fired  by  his  deserted  followers.  Be- 
Mre  six  o'clock  he  was  twenty  miles  from  Sedge- 
moor.  Some  of  his  companions  advised  him  to 
(^ross  the  water,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Wales ; 
and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  his  wisest 
eowiree.     He  would  have  been  in  Wales  long 
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before  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  xnewB  tiicra; 
and,  in  a  country  so  wild  and  so  remote  fro« 
the  seat  of  government,  might  have  remained 
long  undiscovered.  He  determined,  however, 
to  push  for  Hampshire,  in  the  hope  that  h» 
might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of  deer-steidera  amoof 
the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest  till  meaop  of  con- 
veyance to  the  Continent  eould  be  procured 
He,  therefore,  with  Grey  and  the  German, 
turned  to  the  south-east.  But  the  way  was  be- 
set with  dangers.  The  three  fugitives  had  t« 
traverse  a  country  in  which  every  one  alreadj 
knew  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  in  which  no 
traveller  of  suspicious  appearanoe  oould  escape 
a  close  scrutiny.  They  rode  on  all  day,  shun- 
ning towns  and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  now  appear;  for  men  then  living 
oould  remember  the  time  when  the  wild  dee^ 
ranged  freely  through  a  suocession  of  forests 
from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the 
soutuem  coast  of  Hampshire.}  At4eiigth,  on 
Cranboume  Chase,  the  strength  of  the  horses 
failed.  They  were  therefore  turned  looee.  The 
bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.  Momsouth 
and  his  friends  disguised  themselves  as  eountrj- 
men,  and  proceeded  on  foot  toward  the  New 
Forest.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air, 
but  before  morning  they  were  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  toils.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay  at 
Bingwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Susses 
militia,  had  sent  forth  parties  in  every  direc- 
tion. Sir  William  Portman,  with  the  Somerset 
militia,  had  formed  a  chain  of  posts  from  the 
sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Doreet.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Grey  was 
seized  by  two  of  Lumley's  scouts.  He  submit* 
ted  to  his  fate  with  the  calmness  of  one  to  whom 
suspense  was  more  intolerable  than  despair. 
*' Since  we  landed,'!  he  said,  "I  have  not  had 
one  comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  night."  It 
eould  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel 
was  not  far  off.  The  pursuers  redoubled  their 
vigilance  and  activity.  The  cottages  scattered 
over  the  heathy  country  on  the  boundaries  of 
Dorsetehire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly  ex- 
amined by  Lumley,  and  the  clown  with  whom 
Monmouth  had  changed  clothes  was  discovered. 
Portman  came  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and 
foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  Attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter  fugitives. 
It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  separated  by 
an  enclosure  from  the  open  country,  and  divided 
by  numerous  hedges  into  small  fields.  In  some 
of  these  fields,  the  rye,  the  pease,  and  the  oats 
were  high  enough  to  coneeal  a  man.  Others 
were  overgrown  by  fern  and  brambles.  A  poor 
wtman  reported  that  she  had  seen  two  strangers 
lurking  in  this  covert  The  near  prospect  of 
reward  animated  the  seal  of  the  troops.  It  was 
agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the 
search  should  have  a  share  of  the  promised  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  outer  fence  was  strictly 
guarded ;  the  space  irithin  was  examined  with 
indefatigable  diligence;  and  several  dogs  of 
y|uick  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  budies. 
The  day  closed  before  the  search  could  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  careful  watch  was  kept  all  night 
Thirty  times  the  fugitives  ventured  to  lool 
through  the  outer  hedge,  but  everywhere  thej 
found  a  sentinel  on  the  alert;  once  they  weii 

X  Locke's  WMtora  RabelUon:  Btndan^B  CbSltce  Ki 
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MB  and  fifed  ftt,  thay  then  separaUd,  and 
ooacealed  themaelvaa  in  differant  hiding-placaa. 
At  sunrise  the  naxt  monung  the  aearch  ra- 
coBuaeiicedf  and  Bojae  waa  found.  He  owned 
that  he  had  parted  from  the  duke  only  a  few 
boon  before.  The  com  and  copaewood  were 
now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At 
length  a  gavni  i&giire  waa  disoovered  hidden  in 
a  ditch  The  puranara  aprang  on  their  prey. 
Some  of  tham  were  about  to  fire ;  but  Portman 
forbftde  all-Tiolence.  The  priaoner'a  dreaa  waa 
that  of  a  ahepherd ;  his  beard,  prematurely  gray, 
vw  of  Bereral  days'  growth.  He  trembled 
peadj,  and  waa  unable  to  q>eak.  Even  thoae 
who  had  often  seen  him  were  at  firat  in  donbt 
whether  this  were  truly  the  knriUiantanci.  grace- 
ful Uooaonth.  Hia  poeketa  were  aearched  by 
Portoiao,  and  in  them  were  found,  among  acme 
nv  pease,  gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  a 
YUeh,  a  porae  of  gold,  a  amall  treatiae  on  for^ 
tificatioo,  aiv  album  filled  with  aonga,  reoeipta, 
fnj9%,  and  eharma,  and  the  George  with  which, 
uny  jaara  before.  King  Charlea  the  Second 
W  deeorated  hia  faTourite  aon.  Measengera 
vert  iaitantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with  the 
ipod  news,  and  with  the  George  aa  a  token  that 
die  leva  was  tni«.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed 
voder  a  strong  guard  to  Ringwood.* 

And tU  waa  lost;  and  nothing  remained  but 
thtt  heahoold  pre|>«re  to  meet  death  aa  became 
«M  vho  had  thought  himaelf  not  unworthy  to 
veer  the  crown  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
of  fiiehard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the  hero  of 
Cresj  lad  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The  cap- 
tin  oigfat  eaaily  have  called  to  mind  other  do- 
MOie  eiam]^e8  atUl  better  suited  to  his  con- 
ditioB.  Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns 
eheee  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a 
delicate  woman,  had  beei^placed  in  the  same 
Btaatieii  in  which  he  now  stood.  They  had 
ihovo,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  a  he- 
niflB,  of  which,  in  the  season  of  prosperity, 
they  ha4  aeemed  incapable,  and  had  half  re- 
dened*  great  crimes  and  errors  by  enduring 
vithChi^tian  meekness  and  princely  dignity 
•&  tfait  victorious  enemies  could  inflict  Of 
eBVtfdiee  llonmonth  had  never  been  accused ; 
uicreahad  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional 
oonge,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
defect  would  be  supplied  by  pride  and  by  de- 
ipiir.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
^  The  latest  generations  would  know  how, 
ia  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  himself.  To 
t^  brave  peasants  of  the  west  he  owed  it  to 
ihowthat  they  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood 
tw  a  leader  unworthy  af  their  attachment.  To 
her  who  had  aaerificed  every  thing  for  his  sake, 
be  owed  it  ao  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she 
Bight  weep  for  him,  she  should  not  blush  for 
Ua.  It  waa  not  for  him  to  lament  and  euppli- 
cate.  Hia  reaaon,  too,  ahoTdd  have  told  him 
thftt  laaantation  and  aupplication  would  be 
raavailiiig.  He  had  done  that  which  could 
aever  be  forgiven.  He  waa  in  the  grasp  <Kr  one 
vhs  Derer  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  MonflM>uth  was  not  that 
Ugheet  sort  of  fortitude  which  i§  derived  from 


^  ^toftlM  MauMT  of  taking  the  Ifttt  Doin  of 

IfoBiaoath,  paUiahed  bj  bis  lCiO««^s  ooamMid;  Qa- 
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rafleetioa  and  from  self-respect;  norhadnateit 
given  him  one  of  those  stout  hearts  from  which 
neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  aign 
of  weakneaa.  His  courage  rose  and  fell  with 
his  animal  spirits.  It  waa  sustained  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  action,  by  the 
h<^e  of  victory,  by  the  atrange  influence  of 
aympathy.  All  auch  aids  were  now  taken 
away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and 
of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  be  loved 
and  worshipped  wherever  he  appeared,  waa 
now  aurrounded  by  atom  jailera  in  whoae 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of 
l^oomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a  violent 
and  shameful  death.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  life  aeemed  to  be  worth  purchasing  by 
any  humiliation;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive 
that  humiliation  must  degrade,  but  could  not 
save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to 
the  king.  The  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  craven  fear  had  made  inaenaible  to  ahame. 
He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his  remorse  for 
his  treason.  He  affirmed  that,  when  he  pro- 
mised his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise 
troubles  in  England,  he  had  f^ly  meant  to  keep 
his  word.  Unhappily,  he  had  afterwards  been 
seduced  from  hia  allegiance  by  some  horrid 
people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calumnies 
and  misled  him  by  sophistry ;  but  now  he  ab- 
horred them ;  he  abhorred  himaelf.  He  begged 
in  piteous  terms  that  he  Ihight  be  adnutted  to 
the  royal  preaenoe.  There  waa  a  aecret  which 
he  could  not  truat  to  paper,  a  aecret  which  lay 
in  a  aingle  word,  and  which,  if  he  apoke  that 
word,  would  aecure  the  throne  againat  all  dan- 
ger. On  the  following  day  he  deapatched  lei- 
tera  imploring  the  queen  dowager  and  the  lord 
treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  f 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had 
abased  himself,  the  general  surprise  was  great; 
and  no  man  waa  more  amased  than  BariUon, 
who  had  resided  in  England  during  two  bloody 
proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous  victims, 
both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  court,  submit 
to  their  fate  without  womanish  entreaties  and 
lamentations.} 

Monmouth  and  Gr^  remained  at  Ringwood 
two  days.  They  were  then  earried  up  to  Lon- 
don, under  the  guard  of  a  large  body  of  regular 
troopa  and  militia.  In  the  coach  with  the  duke 
was  an  officer,  whose  orders  were  to  stab  the 
prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every 
town  along  the  road,  the  train-bands  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  mustered  under  the 
command  of  the  principal  gentry.  The  march 
lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at  Vauxhall, 
where  a  regiment  commanded  by  George  Legge* 
Lord  Dartmouth,  waa  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  prisoners.  They  were  put  on  board  of  a 
state  barge,  and  earried  down  the  river  to 
Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and  Portman  had 
alternately  watched  the  duke  day  and  night  til] 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
paiace.{ 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that 

H.  miis'a  Origfaal  Letten;  that  to  RooiiMtar  in  theOiii* 
Obrrespondenee. 


X  "On  tronve,'*  he  wrede,  -fcrtk  redire  ley  qnMl  a^  Ml 
una  ohoae  k  pen  ocdlnalre  anz  Angkiia,"  July  1^  168ft. 

}  Aeoount  of  the  Manner  of  taking  tho  Duke  of  Mtm 
mcnthi  OaMtte,  July  16. 1«U ;  Git(e«%  July  (^. 
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©f  Grey,  during  the  journey,  filled  all  obserren 
with  surprise.     Monmouth  was  altogether  un- 

'  nerved  Grey  was  not  only  calm,  but  cheerful ; 
talked  pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and  field- 
sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions  to  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  he  stood. 

The  king  cannot  be  blamed  for  determining 
that  Monmouth  should  suffer  death.  Every 
man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against  an  esta- 
blished goyemment  stakes  his  life  on  the  event; 
and  rebellion  was  the  smallest  part  of  Mon- 
mouth's crime.  He  had  declared  against  his 
uncle  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the  manifesto 
put  forth  at  Lyme,  James  had  been  held  up  to 
execration  as  an  incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who 
had  strangled  one  innocent  man  and  cut  the 
throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,,  as  the  poisoner 
of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  extremities 
would  have  been  an  act  of  rare,  perhaps  of 
blamable  generosity ;  but  to  see  him  and  not  to 
spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  de- 
cency.''^ This  outrage  the  king  resolved  to 
commit.  The  arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound 
behind  him  with  a  silken  cord ;  and,  thus  se- 
cured, he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  crawled  to  the  king's  feet.     He  wept.     He 

.  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle's  knees  with  his 
pinioned  arms.  He  begged  for  life,  only  life, 
life  at  any  price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  on  others,  particularly  on  Argyle,  who 
would  rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots 
than  have  saved  his  own  life  by  such  baseness. 
By  the  ti*es  of  kindred,  by  the  memory  of  the 
latto  king,  who  had  been  the  best  and  truest  of 
brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured  James  to 
show  some  mercy.  James  gravely  replied  that 
this  repentance  was  of  the  latest;  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  misery  which  the  prisoner  had 
brought  on  himself,  but  that  the  case  was  not 
one  for  lenity.  A  declaration,  filled  with  atro- 
cious calumnies,  had  been  put  forth.  The  regal 
title  had  been  assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggra- 
vated there  could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  duke  vowed  that 
he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  crown,  but  had 
been  led  into  that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to 
the  Declaration,  he  had  not  written  it.  He  had 
not  read  it.  He  had  signed  it  without  looking 
at  it.  It  was  all  the  work  of  Ferguson,  that 
bloody  villain  Ferguson.  "  Do  you  expect  me 
to  believe,"  said  James,  with  contempt  but  too 
well  merited,  **that  you  set  your  hand  to  a 
paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing  what  it 
contained?"  One  depth  of  infamy  alone  re- 
mained, and  even  to  that  the  prisoner  descended. 
He  was  pre-eminently  the  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  interest  of  that  religion 
bad  been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the 
government  of  his  father,  and  for  bringing  on 
his  country  the  miseries  of  civil  war ;  yet  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined 
to  be  reconciled  to  the^Church  of  Rome.     The 


*  P&rillon  was  evidently  much  shocked.  <<  n  se  vient,'* 
Im  nyii  ''de  paMer  ipy  une  ofaose  bicn  extnundinain  et 
fbrt  oppoe6e  k  VuMge  ordinaire  dea  aatrea  nationa,"  July 

t  Burnet,  L  044;  Krelyn'f  Maiy,  July  16;  8<r  J.  Bnm- 
fliMl'a  M emofra ;  Rereaby'e  Memoirs :  Jamoa  to  Che  Prince 
ifOcMtf^  July  14, 1886 ;  Barillon,  July  ^ ;  Boeoleudi  KS. 


king  eagerly  offered  him  spinttial  assistaiiee. 
but  said  nothing  of  pardon  or  respite.  '*If 
there,  then,  no  hope  ?"  asked  Monmouth.  James 
turned  away  in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strove 
to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
retired  with  a  firmness  which  he  had  not  shown 
since  his  overthrow.f  • 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved  with 
a  propriety  and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the 
stem  and  resentAil  king,  frankly  owned  himself 
g^lty,  made  no  excuses,  and  did  not  once  stoop 
to  ask  his  life.  Both  the  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Tower  by  water.  There  was  no  tumult ; 
but  many  thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow  in  their  faces,  tried  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  captives.  The  duke's  resolntion 
failed  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  presence. 
On'his  way  to  hie  prison  he  bemoaned  himseli^ 
accused  his  followers,  and  abjectly  implored 
the  intercession  of  Dartmouth.  **  I  know,  my 
lord,  that  you  loved  my  father.  For  his  sake, 
for  God's  sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room  for 
mercy."  Dartmouth  replied  that  the  king  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  that  a  subject -who  as- 
sumed the  regal  title  excluded  himself  f^m  all 
hope  of  pardon,  t 

Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by 
the  royal  command,  been  sent  to  see  him.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  cf  Clarendon, 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Her  husband  re- 
ceived her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  aQ 
his  discourse  to  Clarendon,  whose  intercession 
he  earnestly  implored.  Clarendon  held  ont  no 
hopes;  and  that  same  evening  two  prelates. 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  arrived  at  the  Tower  with  a  solemn 
message  from  the  king.  It  was  Monday  night 
On  Wednesday  morning  Monmouth  was  to  die. 
He  was  greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left  his 
cheeks ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak.  Most  of  the  short  time  which  remained 
to  him  he  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain,  if 
not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.  He  wrote 
piteous  letters  to  the  king  and  to  several  cour- 
tiers, but  in  vain.  Some  Catholic  divines  were 
sent  to  him  fW>m  court;  but  they  soon  disco- 
vered that,  though  he  would  gladly  have  pur^ 
chased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of 
which  he  had  professed  himself  in  an  especial 
manner  the  defender,  yet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he 
would  as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as 
with  it.{ 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better 
pleased  with  his  frame  of  mind.  The  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  was,  in  their  view,  as  in  the 
view  of  most  of  their  brethren,  the  distingnisb- 
ing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  two 
bishops  insisted  on  Monmouth's  owning  that, 
in  drawing  the  sword  against  the  government, 
he  had  committed  a  great  sin;  and,  on  this 
point,  they  found  him  obstinately  heterodox. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintained 
that  his  connection  with  Lady  Wentwortb  was 
blameless  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had  been 
married,  he  said,  when  a  child.  He  had  never 
• 

t  James  to  the  Prlnee  of  Oraam,  July  14, 1685 ;  Ihitcii 
Deepatoh  of  the  same  date;  LutknU's  Dtazy;  Dartmoath'a 
note  on  Bumat,  i.  646. 
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9ftred  for  Mt  dvahesi.  The  hmpfpineis  wliieli  he 
Md  not  ftrand  at  home  he  had  sought  in  a 
r«>and  of  loose  arnonn,  oondemned  by  religion 
and  morality.  Henrietta  had  reolaimed  him 
from  a  life  of  Tice.  To  her  he  had  been  strioU  j 
eoDstant.  They  had,  by  oommon  <»fnsent,  of- 
fered up  ^errent  prayers  for  the  Divine  gold- 
anee.  After  those  prayers  they  had  fonnd 
their  affection  for  each  other  strengthened ;  and 
they  could  then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the 
e^t  of  God,  they  were  a  wedded  pair*  The 
b£hope  were  so  much  seandaliied  by  this  view 
of  the  eoigiigal  relation  that  they  rel>ued  to 
■dninister  the  saerament  to  the  prisoner.  All 
tlMt  they  eouM  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise 
thst,  during  the  single  night  whieh  still  remain- 
ed to  him,  he  wonld  pray  to  be  enlightened  if 
he  were  in  error. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  partionlar 
reqmest,  IXoctor  Thomas  Tennison,  who  then 
held  theriearage  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  In  that 
iBportaat  core  had  obtained  the  high  esteem 
df  the  public,  came  to  the  Tower.  From  Ten- 
BisoiL,  whoee  opinions  were  known  to  be  mode- 
rate, the  duke  expected  more  indulgence  than 
KfB  and  Turner  were  disposed  to  show;  but 
Tcm^on,  whatever  might  be  his  views  ooncem- 
mg  noB^resietance  in  ti^e  abstract,  thought  the 
)sAit  TebelHon  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered 
KoBsifieth's  notiim  respecting  marriage  as  a 
Bwt  dasgerous  delusion.  Monmouth  was  ob- 
gdiste.  He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for  the  Di- 
viae  direction.  His  sentiments  remained  im- 
ekanged;  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they 
were  eorrect.  Tennison's  exhortations  were 
ia  a  milder  tone  than  those^f  the  bishops;  but 
he,  like  them,  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
hsdfied  in  administering  the  Eucharist  to  one 
rtose  penitence  was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
satare.*' 

Tlie  hour  drew  near ;  all  hope  was  over ;  and 
Moanouth  had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear 
to  ike  apathy  of  despair.  His  children  were 
broQ^t  to  his  room  that  he  might  take  leave 
of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife.  He 
^teke  to  her  kindly,  but  without  emotion. 
liiQitgh  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
Bind,  and  had  little  cause  to  love  him,  her 
mam  was  such  th^t  none  of  tiie  bjrstanders 
Moid  refrain  from  w  seping.     He  alone  was  un- 

DOTelf 

It  was  ten  o  clock:  the  coach  of  the  lieute- 
saot  of  the  Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  re- 
queated  bis  spiritual  adrisers  to  accompany 
turn  to  the  scaffold,  and  they  consented ;  but 
tbejr  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and 
tiiat,  if  Hiey  attended  him,  it  would  be  their 
<hiX7  to  exhort  him  to  the  last.  As  he  passed 
along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  saluted  them 
with  a  smile,  and  mounted  .the  scaffold  with  a 
triB  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the 
Hdmsey  tope  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
(tf  gazers,  who,  in  awfrd  silence,  broken  only  by 
K^  and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened  for  the 
last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people.  '*  I 
. s 
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:  Tbp  name  of  Ketch  was  often  anndatod  with  that  of 
Idbeya  in  tba  lampooos  of  ttaoae  days. 

•^WWe  JeAcya  on  ilM  Bcaaa,  Kcteh  on  tta  attbflt  itta,** 


shaU  say  little,"  he  began.  "  I  eons  here,  moi 
to  speak,  but  to  die.  I  die  a  Protestant  of  ths 
Church  of  England."  The  bishops  intwrupted 
him,*  and  told  him  that,  unless  he  acknowledged 
resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member  of 
their  Church.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  his 
Henrietta.  She  was,  he  said,  a  young  lady  of 
virtue  and  honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  last| 
and  he  could  not  die  without  giving  utterance 
to  his  feelings.  The  bishops  again  interfered, 
and  begged  him  not  to  use  such  language. 
Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  have 
been  accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying 
man ;  but  they  appear  to  have  only  discharged 
what,  in  their  view,  was  a  sacred  duty.  Mour 
mouth  knew  their  principles,  and,  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have  di»- 
pensed  with  their  attendance.  Their  general 
arguments  against  resistance  had  no  effect  on 
him  ;  but  when  they  reminded  him  of  the  ruin 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  brave  and  lovins 
followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  off 
the  souls  which  had  \>een  sent  unprepared  to 
the  great  account,  he  was  touched,  and  slad,  in 
a  softened  voice,  **  I  do  own  that  I  am  sorry 
that  it  ever  happened."  They  prayed  with  hin 
long  and  fervently ;  and  he  joined  in  their  pe* 
tltions  til]  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  kin^ 
He  remained  silent.  **  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  as> 
sistants,  **  do  you  not  pray  for  the  king  with 
us  ?"  Monmouth  paused  some  time,  and  after 
an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed  **  Amen."  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  implored  hun 
to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  people  a 
few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  go- 
vernment. **  I  will  make  no  speeches,"  be  eat* 
claimed.  "Only  ten  words,  my  lord."  He. 
turned  away,  called  his  servant,  and  put  into 
the  man's  hand  a  toothpick-ease,  the  last  token 
of  ill-starred  love.  •<Give  it,"  he  said,  "to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John  Ketch, 
the  executioner,  a  vrretoh  who  had  butchered 
many  brave  and  noble  riotims,  and  whose 
name  has,  during  a  oenturx.and  a  half,  been 
vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him 
in  his  odious  office. {  '*  Here,"  said  the  duke, 
"  are  six  guineas  for  you.  Po  not  hack  me  as 
you  did  my  Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  that 
you  struck  him  three  or  four  times.  My  ser« 
vant  will  give  you  some  more  gold  if  you  do  tlm 
work  well."  He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge 
of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not 
sharp  enough,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 
The  dirines  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
ejaculate  with  great  energy,  «  Qod  accept  your 
repentance ;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repent- 
ance." 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office ; 
but  he  had  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  duke 
had  sMd.  The  first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight 
wound.  The  duke  struggled,  rose  from  the 
block,  and  looked  reproachfVilly  at  the  exeou- 
tioner.  The  head,  sank  down  once  more.  The 
stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again ;  but  still 
the  neck  was  not  severed,  and  the  body  oonr 
tinued  to  move.    Tells  of  rage  and  horror  ross 

Miya  one  poet  In  'tfao  year  whloh  IbUowed  MonaKmth'ft 
ezeeatkm,  Keteh  wact  turned  oat  of  his  oAoe  fbr  insaltina 
one  of  the  sheiiflk  and  was  suooeodM  by  a  batcher  named 
Koee.  But  fa)  four  months  Roee  himself  was  han|ped  at 
Tyburn,  and  Ketch  was  reinstated.— i^t/^(rerr«  Diary,  Jaa. 
20  and  May  28, 1686.  See  a  carious  nota  by  Dr.  Gnj,  cm 
nudihraa,  part  UL,  caato  iL,  line  1634. 
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from  th«  or>wd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe 
with  a  eone.  **l  cannot  do  it,"  he  said;  '^my 
heart  fails  ine."  '<Take  up  the  axe,  man/' 
cried  the  sheriff.  ^  Fling  him  orer  the  rails," 
roared  the  mob.  At  length  the  axe  was  taken 
np  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the  last  re- 
mains of  Ufe;  but  a  kniliB  was  used  to  separate 
the  head  firom  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was 
wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  the 
ex^utioner  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in 
pieoea,  and  was  couTeyed  away  under  a  strong 
guard.* 

In  the  mean  time  many  handkerchief  were 
dipped  in  the  duke's  blood,  for  by  a  large  part 
of  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
head  ^d  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  coTcred 
with  black  TeWet,  and  were  laid  privately  under 
the  communion-table  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  payement  of 
that  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  by 
the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  rttmains 
of  Jeffreys.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot 
311  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death 
B  there  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  Saint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  yirtue, 
witii  public  veneration  and  with  imperishable 
rsnown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and 
shurchyards,  with  every  thing  that  is  most 
andearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities,  but 
with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and 
in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of 
implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the 
ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  fHends,  with  all 
'  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted 
fame.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  sue- 
cessive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  Jailers,  with- 
out one  mourner  ftdlowing,  the  bleeding  relics 
of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  ef  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates, 
and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was 
borne,  before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was 
praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley. 
Bdward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother 
whom  he  murdered.  There  has  mouldered 
•way  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  bish- 
op of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  Vita- 
Us,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  age, 
and  to  haye  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
laid  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  There, 
too,  is  another  Bssex,  on  whom  nature  and  for- 
tune had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and 
whom  valour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popu- 
lar applause,  conducted  to  an  early  and  igno- 
minious doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of 
the  great  house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick 
graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen,  lie 
more  delicate  sufferers;  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and 
those  two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the  jeal- 
oiBs  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  Sie  dost  of  Monmouth  mingled.f 

*  Aooount  oCthe  execatkm  of  Bfonmouih*  ligned  l^  iba 
dirinM  who  atianded  him;  Boodtsach  MS.;  Burnet,  L 
S4a;  Gitton,  Joly  ^  1686;  LattcoU'i  Diary;  JSveljn'c 
9lai7,  Jnly  15;  BariUon,  Jnly  ^. 

^  I  csimoc  refrain  ftom  expRMlxig  my  dtagott  at  ttw 


Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  ▼UUga  U 

Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  still 
sadder  funeraL  Near  that  village  stood  an 
ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Went- 
worths.  The  transept  of  the  parish  church  had 
long  been  their  burial-plaoe.  To  that  burial- 
place,  in  the  spring;  wMch  followed  the  deatk 
of  Monmouth,  was  borne  the  coffin  of  the  young 
Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettleetede,  Her  family 
reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  re- 
mains ;  but  a  less  oostly  memorial  of  her  was 
long  contemplated  with  far  deeper  interest 
Her  name,  carved  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
she  loved  too  well,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  stiU 
discernible  <m  a  tree  in  the  ac^oining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that  the 
memory  of  MonmouUi  was  cherished  with  idola- 
trous fondness.  His  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  lasted  till  the  generation  which  had  seen 
him  had  passed  away.  Ribbons,  buckles,  and 
other  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had 
worn  were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by 
those  who  had  fought  under  him  at  Sedgemooi. 
Old  men  who  long  survived  him  desired,  when 
they  were  dying,  that  these  trinkets  ought  be 
buried  with  them.  One  button  of  gold  thread 
which  narrowly  escaped  ibis  fate  may  still  be 
seen  at  a  house  which  overlooks  the  field  of 
battle.  Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  unhappy  favourite,  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
a  death  was  ever  yerified,  many  continued  to 
cherish  a  hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A  person,  il 
was  said,  who  was  remarkably  like  Monmouth, 
had  sacrifled  hims^  to  save  the  Protestant 
hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  eyery  im- 
portant crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  and  that  King  Monmouth  would  soon 
show  himself.  In  1686,  a  knave  who  had  pre- 
tended to  be  the  duke,  and  had  levied  contribu- 
tion in  several  villages  of  Wiltshire,  was  ap- 
prehended and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
burn. In  1698,  when  England  had  long  eigoyed 
constitutional  freedom  under  a  new  dynasty, 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  passed  himself  on  the 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth, 
and  defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means  of 
the  lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
collected  for  him.  The  farmers  provided  hint 
with  a  horse.  Their  wives  sent  him  baskets  of 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish,  it  was 
said,  of  favours  of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in 
gallantry  at  least,  the'  counterfeit  was  a  not 
unworthy  representative  of  the  ori|^naL  When 
this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his 
firnud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in  luxury. 
Several  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to  counte- 
nance him  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham 
assises.  So  long  did  this  delusion  last,  that, 
when  George  the  Third  had  been  some  years  on 
the  English  throne,  Voltaure  thought  it  neces- 
sary gravely  to  coniVite  the  hypotliesia  that  tha 
man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.;( 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  scarcely  lees  remark^ 
able,  that,  t^this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some 


barlMnrag  stupidity  which  ban  tnnalbnned  this  most  In- 
teresting  little  church  lato  the  Ukeneas  of  a  meetiiiK-houi 
in  ft  iiMiiufiwsturinff  town. 

1  Obserrator,  August  1. 1685 :  Ouette  de  Fr«iicr.  Nor.  % 
lw6;  Letter  Arom  Humphrey  Wanley,  dated  Aiijr  2S,  169S 
In  th«  Aulvqy  OoUaotion;  YolMrc^  Diet  FUL    %h4«  v% 
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parts  nit  lilt  iresl  of  England,  wh«o  any  bill 
•ffeeting  their  interests  is  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  tUnk  tlieBiselTes  entitled  to  elsim  the 
help  of  the  Bakes  of  Boooleueh,  the  descend- 
snts  of  the  nnltorlannte  leader  for  whom  their 
aoeestors  l^led. 

The  histoty  of  Honmoath  would  alone  snffioe 
to  reAite  tks  imputation  of  ineonstancy  which 
b  90  freqwanti^  thrown  on  the  common  people. 
The  eommoB  people  are  sometimes  inconstant, 
for  they  are  hnman  beings ;  bat  that  they  are  in- 
-eoDstaat  as  eom^ared  with  the  edoeated  olasses, 
with  aristoeraeies,  or  with  princes,  simy  be  con* 
fidently  denied.     It  wooM  be  easy  to  name 
deaagognes  whose  popnlarity  has  renudned 
mdimimshed  while  soTereigns  and  Parttaments 
hsTc  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a  long 
foccesaon  ef  statesmen.     When*  Swift  had  sor- 
Tited  his  fiacolties  many  years,  the  Irish  popa- 
lace  BtiU  eontinaed  to  light  bonfires  on  his 
larth-day,  in  commemoration  of  the  sernces 
which  they  Jisneied  that  he  had  rendered  to  his 
ooantry^beohisBdndwasiafullTigoar.  While 
wren  administratioBS  were  raised  to  power  and 
hurled  from  it  in  eonseqaenee  of  coort  intrignes 
or  «f  fhangee  in  the  sentiments  of  the  higher 
dmesef  soaety,  the  profligate  Wilkes  retained 
Ue  hdd  «i  tiie  affections  of  a  rabUe  whom  he 
frillafcd  and  ridiooled.     PoHtioians,   who,   in 
1807,  MCi^  to  carry  Ihvoar  with  Qeorge  the 
Third  Vj  defendii^  Caroline  of  Branswick,  were 
■01  Mbsmed,  in  1820,  to  carry  favour  with 
Geoige  the  Fourth  by  persecuting  her.     But  in 
ISa).  m  in  1807,  the  whole  body  of  working 
■CB  VIS  fhnatically  dcToted  to  her  cause.    So 
b  was  with  Monmouth.     I^  1680  he  had  been 
adered  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasant- 
ry of  the  west.     In  1685  he  came  again.    To 
the  geatry  he  had  become  an  object  of  aversion ; 
hit  by  the  peasantry  he  was  still  loved  with  a 
bre  strmg  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to  be  ex- 
tiafiiihed  hy  nsisfortaaes  or  faults,  by  the 
li^fnm  8edg«moor,  by  the  letter  from  Ring- 
vood,  er  by  the  tears  and  abject  supplications 
M  Whitehall      The  charge  which  may  with 
jvdee  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
h,  sot  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they 
alaiiit  invariably  choose  their  favourite  so  ill 
that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  i,  virtue. 
While  the  exeeution  of  Monmouth  occupied 
the  thoaghts  of  the  Londoners,  the  counties 
vhieh  hid  risen  against  the  government  were 
esdning  all  that  a  ferodons  soldiery  could  in- 
flict   Feversham  had  been  summoned  to  the 
eo&rt,  where  honours  and  rewards  which  he 
tittle  descf^fd  awaited  him.     He  was  made  a 
hni^  of  the  Oarter,  and  captain  of  the  first 
isd  most  Inerative  troop  of  Life  Guards ;  but 
eovt  sad  city  laughed  at  his  military  exploits, 
and  the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its  last 
feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general  who 
had  won  a  battle  in  bed.*    Fever^m  left  in 
qwnmsnd  at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Eiike, 

h  tte  ^OTitea  Ctollwmnn,  aeveeal  ballAds  written  after 
MoBBoefh'a  ifcietti.  wfaieh  repRmt  blm  at  llTiag,  and 
pndMhIaapsadjnfcvn.   IwillsiT«l 

IhtfuaaaSitead^WBaietpry 

or  me  aa  •Twy  dMltn, 

Tct  m  «Mw  aieyn  In  glonr 

If  I  nve  tai  eiffltfy-aliw ; 


I  a  military  advent  ^"er  wheee  vices  had  bees 
developed  by  the  wo<  ^  (rf  all  schools,  Taiigie» 
Kirke  had,  during  some  ,*ears,  oonunaaded  tht 
garrison  of  that  town,  and  >een  constantly  ess* 
ployed  in  hostilities  against  Mhes  of  foreign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regulati 
the  warfare  of  civilised  and  Christian  nations* 
Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  was  a 
despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  a 
distant  and  a  careless  government.  He  might, 
therefore,  safely  proceed  to  the  most  audacious 
excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 
He  lived  with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  pro* 
cured  by  extortion  the  means  of  indulgence. 
No  goods  could  be  sold  till  Kirke  had  had  the 
reftisal  of  them.  No  question  of  right  could  be 
decided  till  Kirke  jiad  been  bribed.  Once^ 
merely  from  a  malignant  whim,  he  staved  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar.  On  another  oe- 
casi<»  he  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tsngier. 
Two  of  them  he  seat  to  the  Spanish  Inquisitiont 
which  forthwith  burned  them.  Under  this  iron 
dosaination  scarce  a  complaint  was  beard,  for 
hatred  was  effectually  kept,  down  by  terror. 
Two  persons  who  hsd  been  refractory  were 
found  murdered,  and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  they  had  been  slain  by  Kirko's  order. 
When  his  soldiers  displeased  him,  he  flogged 
them  with  merciless  severity ;  but  he  indemni- 
fied them  by  permitting  l^em  to  sleep  on  watch, 
to  reel  drunk  about  &e  streets,  to  rob,  beat, 
and  insult  the  merchants  and  the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  returned 
to  England.  He  still  continued  to  command 
his  old  soldisrs,  who  were  designated  sometimes 
as  the  First  Tangier  Regiment,  and  someUoMS 
as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment.  As  they  had 
been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a 
Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical 
meaniuf^  these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  fero- 
cious in  the  Bnglish  army,  were  called  Kirke't 
Lambs.  The  regiment,  now  the  ssoond  of  the 
line,  still  retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is, 
however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  decorations 
honourably  earned  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.f 

Such  was  the  captain  and  sudi  the  soldiers 
who  were  now  let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somer- 
setshire. From  Bridgewater  Kirke  aaarched  to 
Taunton.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  carts 
filled  with  wounded  rebel^  whose  gashes  had 
not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove  of  pri- 
soners on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  and  two* 
Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Taunton,  without  the  form  of  a  triaL  They 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of  their 
nearest  relations.  The  sign-poet  of  the  White 
Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  win- 
dows where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regimeal 


▲ad  wfll  tUSe  iSl  ■nch  itortea 


"Tter'U  aee  I  was  not  M  dcgndadl, 
tb  be  taken  gatherliic  pease. 
Or  In  a  cock  of  liay  up  bnlded. 
Wbat  etfanse  stArlea  new  ara  theia  r 

•  Lmitaa  flaaatta^  AagMt  ^  l«i ;  tiia  Batfia  of  I 
■Dor^aFane. 

t  Pepja'a  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier;  Hlatorifial  Baaotdaft 
the  SaeoaAor  (hwen'a  BoyalilagimnitarilMt 
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were  carouajig,  aad  thftt  at  eTery  health  a 
wretc>h  -vras  tamed  off.  When  the  legs  of  the 
dying  men  quivered  in  the  last  agony,  the  colo- 
nel  ordered  the  drams  to  strike  np.  He  woald 
give  the  rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  danoingk 
The  tradition  runs  that  one  of  the  captires  iras 
not  even  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  speedy 
death.  Twice  he  was  suspended  from  the  sign- 
post, and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was  asked 
if  he  repented  of  his  treason,  and  twice  he  re- 
plied that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he 
would  do  it.  Then  he  was  tied  up  for  the  last 
time.  So  many  dead  bodies  were  quartered, 
that  the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in  blood. 
He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man  whose  loyalty 
was  suspected,  and  who  was  compelled  to  ran> 
som  his  own  life  by  seething  the  remains  of  his 
friends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had  con- 
sented to  perform  this  hideous  office  afterward 
returned  to  his  plough.  But  a  mark  like  that 
of  Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known  through 
his  village  by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boil* 
man.  The  rustics  long  continued  to  relate 
that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sinful  and  shame- 
ful deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  a  higher  power.  In  a  great  storm  he  had 
fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak,  and  was  there 
strack  dead  by  lightning.* 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thus  butch- 
ered cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were 
entered  in  the  parish  registers  of  Taunton ;  but 
those  registers  contain  the  names  only  of  such 
as  had  Christian  burial.  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heads  and 
limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
must  have  been  much  more  numerous.  It  was 
believed  in  London,  at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put 
a  hundred  captives  to  death  during  the  week 
which  followed  the  battle,  f 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only 
passion.  He  loved  money,  and  was  no  novice 
in  the  arts  of  extortion.  A  safe*«ondupt  might 
be  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds ; 
and  such  a  safe-conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  posts  of 
the  Lambs  without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea- 
port, and  to  fly  to  a  foreign  country.  The  ships 
which  were  bound  for  New  England  were 
crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  fugi- 
tives from  Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger lest  the  water  and  provisions  should  fail.^ 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  fero- 
cious way,  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  thin  that  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  licentious  ap- 
petites. It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
virtue  of  a  benutifttl  woman  by  promising  to 
ftpare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly 
attached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded,  he 
showed  her,  suspended  on  the  gallows,  the  life- 
less remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
I fterificed  her  honour.    This  tale  an  impartial 

•  Bloody  AmIms;  Burnet,  L  047:  Lottreiri  Diary, 
Jtdv  16,  1686;  Locke's  Western  BebelUon;  Tonlmin's 
Hutory  of  Taunton,  edited  la  Savage. 

t  LutiteU's  IMary,  July  16, 1086 ;  Toohnln's  History  of 
luinton. 

X  OldmizoDt  706;  JAA  and  Errors  of  J6hn  Ihmtoo, 
iiis{>.  TiL 

I  The  sneime  of  Oldmlxon  sod  of  the  eoopikn  of  the 
Western  MartyroloKy  would  alone,  seem  to  me  to  settle  the 
4ae0tSott.  It  also  deserres  to  be  remarked  that  the  stoij 
^B^nsaaUt  is  told  kj  Steele  ia  the  Slvectator,  Mob  4bL 


judge  must  reject.  It  it  usupported  by  prool 
The  earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  poem  writtss 
by  Pomfr^t  The  respectable  historians  of  thii 
age,  while  they  expatial^  on  the  crimes  of 
£rke,  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  noet 
atrocious  crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  ru- 
moured but  not  proved.  Those  who  tell  the 
story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as  deprive  it 
of  iJl  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  tt 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Borne  make  th« 
heroine  of  the  tale  a  maiden,'  some  a  married 
woman.  The  relation  for  whom  the  ahamefiil 
ransom  was  paid  is  described  by  some  as  htt 
father,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by  some  ai 
her  husband.  Lastly,  the  story  is  one  which, 
long  before  Kirke  was  bom,  had  been  told  of 
many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a  fa- 
vourite  theme  of  novelists  and  dram&tists'  Tvt 
politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Rhynsault, 
the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  I« 
Dain,  the  favourite  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had 
been  accused  of  the  same  crime.  Cintio  had 
taken  it  for  the  sul^eot  of  a  romance ;  Whet- 
stone had  made  out  of  Cintio's  narrative  th« 
rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra ;  and  Shaka> 
peare  had  borrowed  f^m  Whetstone  the  plot 
of  the  noble  tragi-comedy  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. As  Kirke  was  not  the  first*  so  he  wai 
not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wickednen 
was  popularly  imputed.  During  the  reactioB 
which  followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny  in  France, 
a  very  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and,  after 
inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecuton 
to  be  unfounded.} 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  Kirke, 
not  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
had  treated  his  needy  prisoners,  but  on  accoant 
of  the  interested  lenity  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquents.  II  He  was  soon  recalled  from 
the  west  A  less  irregular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  cruel  massacre,  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  The  vengeance  was  deferred  dur- 
ing some  weeks.  It  was  thought  ^sirable  that 
the  Western  Circuit  should  not  Degin  till  the 
other  cil*cuits  had  terminated.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jails  of  Somersetshire  and  I>orseiBhirt 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  captives.  The 
chief  friend  and  protector  of  these  unhappy 
men  in  their  extremity  was  one  who  abhorred 
their  religious  and  political  opinions,  one  whose 
order  they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done 
unprovoked  wrong.  Bishop  Ken.  That  good 
prelate  used  all  his  influence  to  soften  the 
jailers,  and  retrenched  firom  his  own  episcopal 
state  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  some  ad- 
dition to  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those 
who  had  def)EU>ed  his  beloved  cathedral.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  whole  life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  dark- 
ened by  many  superstitions  and  pr^udices; 
but  his  moral  character,  when  impartially  re- 


Snrely  ft  is  hardly  ponlble  to  believe  tba^  if  a  erine  n. 
actly  resembling  that  of  Rhynsaalt  had  been  eommittfd 
wltiUn  llvinff  nwmory  in  Bngland  by  an  oAear  ef  Jamfli 
the  Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiaoreeUy  and  uneeaeonaUy 
Ibrward  to  display  his  Whiggism,  would  have  made  op 
alloBion  to  that  Cset.  For  the  ease  of  Lebon,  ate  the  Moib' 
teur,  4  Heastdor,  Tan  8. 

I  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  SB,  10M.  •'Hm 
mijcfty,"  says  Sunderland,  "commands  me  to  signify  H 
you  his  dislike  of  these  prooeedings,  and  desires  yon  t»  takt 
care  that  no  person  ooncemed  in  the  rebeUkm  op  at  Isiga 
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vfowcd*  — ■taina  •  oompariaon  with  any  in 
ecelesn«tionl  hiatory,  and  seema  to  approach 
ais  near  as  kmnaB  infirmity  parmita  to  tha  idoal 
perfactiov  of  Chriatian  Tirtua.* 

His  labour  of  lova  waa  of  no  long  duration. 
A  rapid  and  aSaetual  jail  dalivery  waa  at  hand. 
Earlj  in  Septeaibar,  Jeffreys,  accompanied  by 
four  otJber  jadgaa,  aei  out  on  that  circuit  of 
which  tha  meaaory  will  laat  aa  long  aa  our  race 
and  laaguaga.     The  officers  who  commanded 
the  tetMipa  in  tha  diatriota  through  which  his 
course-  lay  had  orders  to  furnish  him  with 
whatever  military  aid  he  might  require.     His 
ferocioiB  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur 
waa  applied.     The  health  and  spirits  of  the 
lord  kaeper  had  given  way.     He  had  been 
deeply  morti&ed  by  the  coldness  of  the  king 
and  by  the  inaolence  of  the  chief  justice,  and 
could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  back  on 
a  life,  not  Indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocioua 
erii&e,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  aelfishness,  and 
servility.     So  deeply  was  the  unhappy  man 
humbled,  tihat,  when  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took  with  him  a 
Boaagay  to  hide  hia  face,  because,  aa  he  after- 
ward owned,  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the 
bar  and  of  Cbe  audience.     The  proapect  of  his 
appraaekiiLg  aid  se^ms  to  have  inspired  him 
vitk  lawointed  eonrage.       He  determined  to 
disebarga  his  eonacience,  requested  an  audience 
of  ih^  Ung,  spoke  earneaUy  of  the  dangers  in- 
feparaUe  from  violent  and  arbitrary  counsels, 
sad  flondemned  the  lawleaa  cruelties  which  the 
soldien  h^  committed  in  Somersetshire.     He 
p»n  after  retired  from  London  to  die.      He 
breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  judges 
eet  oat  for  the  west     It  was  immediately  noti- 
fied to  Jelfreya  that  he  might  expect  the  great 
seat  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  vigorous 
iamee.f 

At  Winehester  the  chief  justice  first  opened 
ha  fummimiiim      Hampshire  had  not  been  the 
theatre  of  war ;  but  many  of  the  vanquished 
r^wls  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thither.     Two 
ot  then,  John  Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
tad  Richaid^elthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
oatiawed  for  his  ahare  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
bad  soaght  refuge  at  the  house  of  Alice,  widow 
of  Jehn  laale.     John  Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long 
Pariiament  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had  been  a  eommissioner  of  the  great  seal  in 
iht  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  been 
crested  a.  lord  by  Cromwell.     The  titlea  given 
by  the  Protector  had  not  been  recognised  by 
any  government  which  had  ruled  England  since 
the  downdBall  of  his  house ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  often  used  in  conversation  even  by 
Royalists.     John  Lisle's  widow  was  therefore 
eommonly  known  as  the  Lady  Alice.     She  was 
related  to  macy  reapeotable,  and  to  some  noble 
fanilies,  and  ahe  was  generally  esteemed  even 
bv  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her  county;  for  it 
was  wdl  known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply 
regretted  some  violent  acta  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  borne  a  part,  that  she  had  shed  bitter 
tears  for  Charles  the  First,  and  that  ahe  had 


protected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in  their 
distress.  The  same  womanly  kindness  which 
had  led  her  to  befriend  the  Royalists  in  their 
time  of  trouble  would  not  suffer  her  to  refuse 
a  meal  and  a  hiding-place  to  the  wretched  men 
who  now  entreated  her  to  protect  them.  She 
took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  showed  them  where  they 
might  take  rest  The  next  morning  her  dwell- 
ing was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Strict  seiirch 
was  made.  Hickes  was  found  concealed  in  the 
malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chimney.  If 
Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  what  in  strictness  is  a  capital  crime ; 
for  the  law  of  principal  and  accessory,  as  re- 
I  spects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this 
I  day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurispru- 
'  deuce.  In  oases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded 
on  justice  and  reason,  is  made  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  He  who 
conceals  from  justice  one  whom  he  knows  to  be 
a  murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment,  is  not 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder ;  but  he 
who  shelters  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  trai- 
tor is,  according  to  all  our  jurists,  guilty  of 
high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary  (o  point  out 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  in- 
cludes under  the  same  definition,  and  visits 
with  the  same  penalty,  offences  lying  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  scale  of  guilt.  The 
feeling  which  makes  the  most  loyal  subject 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a 
shameful  death  the  rebel  who,  vanquished, 
hunted  down,  and  in  mortal  agony,  begs  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  may  be  a 
weakness,  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very 
nearly  allied  to  virtue ;  a  weakness  which, 
constituted  as  human  beings  are,  we  can 
hardly  eradicate  from  the  mind  without  era- 
dicating many  noble  and  benevolent  senti- 
ments. A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think 
it  right  to  sanction  this  weakness,  but  he  will 
generally  connive  at  it,  or  punish  it  very  ten- 
derly. In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a  crime 
of  the  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Macdonald 
was  justified  in  concealing  the  attainted  heir 
of  the  Stuarts,  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our 
own  time  was  justified  in  assisting  the  escape 
of  Lavalette,  are  questions  on  which  casuists* 
may  differ ;  but  to  class  such  actions  with  the 
'  crimes  pf  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  classification  of  K)ur  law.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  a  lenient!  administration 
could  make  such  a  state  of  l^e  law  endurable. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  gene- 
rations, no  English  government,  save  one,  has 
treated  with  rigour  persons  guilty  merely  of 
harbouring  defeated  and  flying  Insurgents.  To 
women  especially  has  been  granted,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  prescriptioi},  the  right  of  indulging,  in 
the  midst  of  havoc  and  vengeance,  that  com' 
passion  which  is  the  most  endearing  of  all  their 
charms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil 
war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of  them  far  mora 


•Isfaodld 

larfltoryilMa 


be  very  glad  if  I  ooold  givi 
t  K«B,  Imoiedfaitol  V  after  t 
■tod  to  tha  dikfrorihe  ro7« 


give  cndSt  to  thepopn* 

«r  thebatt]«or8«dm- 

royal  annj  Um  illepJtty 

He  woiild,  I  doaU  not,  hare  exerted 

t  on  the  side  of  law  and  ofmercy,  If  be  had 

Bat  there  ia  no  tmstverthj  evidence  that 

in  thrweet  at  aU.  It  U  certain  from  the  Jour- 


nalfl  of  the  Hoqm  of  Loida  that,  on  the  Thursdi^  bwftm 
the  battle,  be  waa  at  Weatminster.  It  is  equally  ontaia 
that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  waa  with  Mo»* 
month  in  the  Tower. 

t  North's  Ltfis  of  Onildfbrl  «M>,  268,  378;  Mackintoahli 
Tlew  of  the  Beign  of  James  tho  Second,  page  16,  note;  Ja^ 
ter  of  Jeffreys  to  Sunderland.  Sept  5, 10B5. 
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Important  than  Hiekefl  or  Nelthorpe,  have  been 
protected  against  the  severity  of  Tictorious  go- 
'vernments  by  female  adroitness  and  genero- 
sity; but  no  English  ruler  who  has  l^een  thus 
baffled,  the  savage  and  implacable  James  alone 
excepted,  has  had  the  barbarity  even  to  think 
of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She 
could  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted  till  after 
the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  har- 
boured.* She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar 
before  either  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe'  had  been 
tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  case 
to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The  wit- 
nesses prefaricated.  The  jury,  consisting  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank 
fk-om  the  thought  of  sending  a  fellow-creature 
to  the  stake  for  conduct  which  seemed  deserv- 
ing rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jeffreys 
was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  his  prey 
would  escape  him.  Ue  stormed,  cursed,  and 
swore  in  language  which  no  well-bred  man 
would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight. 
One  witness  named  Dunne,  partly  from  concern 
for  Lady  Alice,  and  partly  from  fright  at  the 
threats  and  maledictions  of  the  .chief  justice, 
entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood  silent. 
"Oh,  how  hard  the  truth  is,"  said  Jeffreys, 
"to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave." 
The  witness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
stammered  a  few  unmeaning  words.  "Was 
there  ever,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an  oath, 
"  was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of 
the.  earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a 
God?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire?  Of  all 
the  witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  saw 
thy  fellow."  Still  the  poor  man,  scared  'out  of 
his  senses,  remained  mute,  and  again  Jeffreys 
burst  forth:  "I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage 
of  this  fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhorring 
both  these  men  and  their  religion  ?  A  Turk  is 
a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  pagan 
«  would  be  ashamed  of  suchvillany.  Oh,  blessed 
Jctius !  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live 
among  I"  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord," 
faltered  Dunne.  The  judge  again  broke  forth 
into  a  volley  of  oaths.  "Was  there  ever,"  he 
cried,  "  such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  a  can- 
dle to  him,  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face. 
You,  gentlemen^  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for  perjury  be 
preferred  against  this  fellow."  After  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice 
was  called  on  for  her  defence.  She  began  by 
saying,  what  may  possibly  have  been  true,  that 
tliough  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in  trouble  when 
she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect 
til  at  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  He 
was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  there- 
fore, never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have 
borne  arms  against  the  government;  and  she 
had  supposed  that  he  wished  to  conceal  him- 
self because  warrants  were  out  against  him  for 
field  preaching.     The  chief  justice  began  to 


9  Bee  the  preamble  to  the  tct  rereninf  her  attainder. 
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Storm.  ^<But  I  wi!!  tell  yon.  fkere  la  m 
one  of  those  lying,  am  veiling,  canting  PresbTtc 
rians  but,  one  way  oi  another, ^had  a  hand  ii 
the  rebellion.  Presbj-tery  has  all  manner  o( 
villany  in  it.  Nothii  g  but  Presbyter;  coold 
have  made  Dunne  sneh  a  rogpae.  Show  ne  & 
Presbyterian,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying  knavt " 
He  summed  up  in  the  same  style,  deolained 
during  an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissentm, 
and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner'fi  kua- 
band  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charki 
the  First,  a  fact  wnich  was  not  proved  by  tor 
testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  prorei 
would  have  been  utterly  irrevelant  to  the  iisne. 
The  jury  retired,  and  remuned  long  in  cob- 
sultation.  The  judge  grew  impatient  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  t 
case,  they  should  ever  have  left  the  box.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them  that,  if  thej  did 
not  instantly  return,  he  would  adjourn  \k 
court  and  lock  them  up  all  aight  Thus  pat  to 
the  torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  saj  tbit 
they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had  hm 
made  out  Jeffreys  expostulated  with  tbm 
vehemently,  and,  after  another  consultatian, 
they  gave  a  reluctant  verdiet  of  Guilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentthee  was  pro- 
nounced. Jeffreys  gave '  directions  that  Alie« 
Lisle  should  be  -burned  alive  that  very  Afiet- 
noon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the  pity 
and  indignation  even  of  that  class  wh)ch  vu 
most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  chi«f 
justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  was  not  mad 
enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  vith 
a  body  so  much  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution  five  dm 
During  that  time  the  Mends  of  the  prisoner 
besought  James  to  show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of 
high  rank  interceded  for  her.  Feversbuo, 
whose  recent  victory  had  increased  his  infla- 
ence  at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
bribed  to  take  the  compassionate  side,  spoke  in 
her  favour.  Clarendon,  the  king's  hrother-in- 
law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  was  Tain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  obttun^  was  that  her 
sentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to 
beheading.  She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  market-place  of  Winchester,  and  under- 
went her  fate  with  serene  courage.^ 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  tne  only  Ti^ 
tim ;  but,  on  the  day  following  her  execution, 
Jeffreys  reached  Dorchester,  the  prinoipal  to«n 
of  the  county  in  which  Monmoutli  had  landed, 
and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the  chief 
justice,  with  scarlet ;  and  this  innovation  seemed 
to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a  bloody  purpose. 
It  was  also  rumored  that,  when  the  elergvman 
who  preached  the  assize  sermon  enforc^  the 
duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the  judge 
was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  These  thin^ 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow. t 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to 
be  tried.  The  work  seemed  heavy,  but  Jefteyi 
had  a  contrivance  for  making  it  tight  He  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  only  chance  of  ob- 
taining pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on 
their  country  and  were  eonrioted,  were  ordered 
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to  be  tied  up  willHmt  delaj.  The  remaining 
flrisonen  pleaded  guilty  by  seores.  Two  hvak- 
(trii  and  ninety-two  receWed  sentence  of  death. 
Tbe  whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire 
looiinted  to  eeventy-fonr. 

From  Dorchester  JeAreys  proceeded  to  Exe- 
ter.  The  <m\  war  had  barely  graied  the  fh>n- 
der  of  Devenshire.    Here,  therefore,  compara- 
tirelj  few  persons  were  eapitally  punished. 
Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserred  for  the  last  and  most  fearful 
veD^nee.    In  this  eonnty  two  hundred  and 
thirtr-three  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days  hanged, 
dnwn,  ind  quartered.     At  eyery  spot  where 
two  Toeds  met,  on  erery  market-place,  on  the 
greeo  of  every  large  Tillage  which  had  fhmished 
Monaotth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clat- 
tering in  the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck 
on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  tra- 
Teiler  sick  with  horror.     In  many  parishes  the 
ptisuiti:^eonld  not  assemble  in  the  house  of 
(kd  vitlurat  seeing  tfie  ghastly  faee  of  a  neigh- 
boo*  grinning  at  them  oter  the  porch.     The 
ehief  justice  was  all  himself.     His  spirits  rose 
kigher  ud  higher  as  the  work  went  on.     He 
laogfacd,  shoated,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a 
ny  tb«t  mt&y  thought  him  drunk  fW)m  mom- 
iB|tought;  hut  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tiagvisfa  the  madness  produced  by  eril  passions 
from  tke  madness  produced  by  brandy.     A 
priswr  alBrmed  that  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
penj  tgunst  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit. 
Que  «f  them,  he  said,  was  a  papist,  and  the 
«k«r  t  prostitute.     ««Thou  impudent  rebel," 
otltiffied  Uie  judge,  ««to  reflect  on  the  king's 
endtnee !    I  see  thee,  rillain,  I  see  thee  already 
vitk  the  halter  around  thy  neck.**    Another 
N)«^  tcetiDiony  that  he  was  a  good  Pro- 
tect   "Prot«BUnt!"    said  JefPreys;    "you 
■ew  Presbjterian.     Pll  hold  you  a  wager  of 
it  I  can  smen  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles." 
Ouevrttehed  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bit- 
ter T«ri«.    "  My  lord,"  they  said,  "this  poor 
cmtmt  H  on  the  parish."     •*  Do  not  trouble 
riw«li«8,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  will  ease  the 
puisk  of  tiie  burden."     It  was  not  only  on  tbe 
pn«wm  that  his  ftiry  broke  forth.     Gentle- 
iBn  tBd  noMemen  of  high  cpnsideration  and 
«»|Bl«ffl  loyalty,  who  ventured  to  bring  to  his 
'Ktin  *ny  extenuating  circumstance,  were  al- 
>**  sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
eoarw  ditleet  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot- 
irasesof  White  Chapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough 
nde  of  hia  tongne.     Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer, 
»ho  could  not  conceal  hie  horror  at  5ie  re- 
oor«eies8  manner  in  which  his  poor  neighbours 
»»«  butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a 
wpse  suspended  in  ehuns  at  his  park  gate.* 
a  inch  spectacles  originated  many  tales  of  ter- 
w.  which  were  long  told  over  the  cider  by  the 
Cbriftints  fires  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire. 
jTtiJQ  tbe  list  forty  years;  peasants  in  some 
fetricts  well  knew  the  accursed   spots,   and 
Pt^  them  onwilHngly  after  sunset,  f 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more 
frtJtors  than  all  his  predecessors  together  since 
the  Conqaest  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
pettotts  whom  he  executed  in  one  month,  and 
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in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded  the  number 
of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been  ex* 
ecvted  in  our  island  since  the  Revolution.  The 
insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  were  of  longer 
duration,  of  wider  extent,  and  of  more  for- 
midable aspect  than  that  which  was  put  down 
at  Sedgemoor.  It  has  not  been  generally 
thought  that,  either  after  the  rebellion  of  1716, 
or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  house  of 
Hanover  erred  ^n  the  side  of  clemency ;  yet  all 
the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  together 
will  appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody 
Assizes.  The  number  of  the  rebels  whom 
Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  circuit  was  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  J 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  dis^t  even 
if  the  sufferers  had  been  generally  odious ;  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  They 
were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  neighbours,  not  as  wrong- 
doers, but  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very  few 
of  the  convicts  professed  any  repentance  for 
what  they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by  the 
old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death,  not  merely  with 
fortitude,  but  with  exultation.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  lec- 
tured them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion'  and  on  the 
importance  of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim 
of  the  king  to  unbounded  authority  in  things 
temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries. 
Some  of  them  composed  hymns  in  the  dungeon 
and  chanted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge.  Christ, 
they  sang  while  they  were  undressing  for  the 
butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue  Zion  and 
to  make  war  on  Babylon,  would  set  up  his  stand- 
ard, would  blow  his  trumpet,  and  would  re- 
quite his  foes  tenfold  for  all  the  evil  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  his  servants.  The  dying 
words  of  these  men  were  noted  down ;  their  fare- 
well letters  were  kept  as  treasures ;  and,  in  this 
way,  with  the  help  of  some  invention  and  exj- 
aggeration,  was  formed  a  copious  supplement 
to  the  Marian  mar^yrology.} 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abra- 
ham Holmes,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Parliament- 
ary army,  and  one  of  those  zealots  who  would 
own  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  had  been  taken  at 
Sedgemoor.  His  arm  had  been  frightfully 
mangled  and  shattered  in  the  battle ;  and,  as 
no  surgeon  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  soldier 
amputated  it  himself.  He  was  carried  up  to 
London  and  examined  by  the  king  in  council, 
but  would  make  no  submission.  "I  am  an 
aged  man,"  he  said,  "  and  what  remains  to  me 
of  life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  baseness 
I  have  always  been  a  Republican,  and  I  am  so 
still."  He  was  seiit  back  to  the  west  ana 
hanged.«  The  people  remarked  with  awe  and 
wonder  that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him 
to  the  gallows  became  restive  and  went  back. 
Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,  as  in  the  old  time,  stood  in  the  way, 
sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes,  bnt 
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▼isible  to  the  inferior  animals.  '*  Stop,  gentle- 
men/* he  cried,  ''let  me  go  on  foot  There 
ill  more  in  this  than  you  think.  Remember 
how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the  prophet  could 
not  see."  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gallows, 
harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed 
fervently  that  God  would  hasten  the  downfall 
of  Antichrist  and  thci  deliverance  of  England, 
and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an  apology  for 
mounting  so  awkwardly.  **  You  see,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  but  one  arm."* 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher  Bat- 
tiscombe,  a  young  Templar  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  agreeable  pro- 
vincial town  proud  of  its  taste  and  refinement, 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him. 
It  was  believed  through  the  west  of  England 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle 
blood,  the  sister  of  the  high  sheriff ;  that  she 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for 
mercy ;  and  that  Jeffreys  drove  her  from  him 

X  with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would 
be  an  offence  against  decency  and  humanity. 
Her  lover  suffered  at  Lyme  piously  and  coura- 
geously.! 

A  still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the 
fate  of  two  gallant  brothers,  William  and  Ben- 
jamin Hewling.  They  were  young,  handsome, 
accomplished,  and  well  connected.  Their  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  named  Kiffin.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London,  and  was 
generally  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Baptists. 
The  chief  justice  behaved  to  William  Hewling 
on  the  trial  with  characteristic  brutality. 
*' You  have  a  grandfather,"  he  said,  ''who  de- 
serves to  be  hanged  as  richly  as  you."  The 
})oor  lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  death 
with  so  much  meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an 
officer  of  the  army  who  attended  the  execution, 
and  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
rudeness  and  severity.  Was  strangely  melted, 
and  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  chief 
justice  himself  could  be  proof  against  this." 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  Benjamin  would  be 
pardoned.  One  victim  of  tender  years  was 
fcurely  enough  for  one  house  to  furnish.  Even 
Jeffreys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to 
!cnity.  The  truth  was,  that  one  of  his  kins- 
men, firom  whom  he  had  large  expectations, 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  treat  as  he 
generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly 
for  the  afflicted  family.  Time  was  allowed  fof 
a  reference  to  London.  The  sister  of  the  pri- 
soner went  to  Whitehall  with  a  petition.  Many 
courtiers  wished  her  success;  and  Churchill, 
among  whose  numerous  faults  cruelty  had  no 

'place,  obtained  admittance  for  her.  "I  wish 
well  to  your  suit,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said, 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  ante-chamber; 
"  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  h(^e8.  This 
marble,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  "is  not  harder  than  the  king."  The 
prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inexorable. 
Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless  courage, 

•  Bloody  Afldsei ;  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ;  Lord  Lons- 
dftle^s  Memoirs;  Aooonnt  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the 
Hsrdwicke  Papers. 

The  (itory  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Seoond,  ii.  48,  is 
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amid  lamentations  in  whioh  the  soldien  i^ 
l^ept  guard  round  the  gallows  could  not  tMt 
fVom  joining.  I 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  detth 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  Buni 
vors.     Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  vai 
unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treuoc 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  aad  were  nb 
tenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  than  ths* 
which  Oates  had  undergone.    A  iroman,  fa 
some  idle  words  such  as  had  been  uttered  bj 
half  the  women  in  the  districts  where  the  «u 
had  raged,  was  condemned  to  be  whipped  throagii 
all  the  market-towns  in  the  oounl^  of  Dorset 
She  suffered  part  of  her  punishment  before  Jef- 
freys returned  to  London ;  but,  when  he  vas  do 
longer  in  the  west,  the  jailers,  with  the  humaiM 
connivance  of  the  magistrates,  took  on  thei&> 
selves  the  responsibility  of  sparing  her  any  far- 
ther torture.    A  still  more  frightful  senteiwi 
was  passed  on  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  wbo  nu 
tried  for  seditious  words.     He  was,  as  usiul, 
interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and  acoh 
rility  from  the  judgment  seat.     '<  You  are  a  re- 
bel ;  and  all  your  family  have  been  rebeb  sioee 
Adam.     They  tell  me  that  you  are  a  poet    I'U 
cap  verses  with  you."     The  sentence  iras,  thtt 
the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and 
should,  during  that  period,  be  flogged  through 
every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year. 
The  women  in  the  galleries  burst  into  Um. 
The  clerk  of  the  arraigpis  stood  up  in  great  dis- 
order.    "My  lord,"  said  he,  "the  prisoner  ii 
very  young.     There  are  many  market-towns  in 
OUT  county.    The  sentence  amounts  to  vhippisg 
once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years."    "If  he  is  a 
young  man,"  said  Jeffreys,  "he  is  anoldrogiie. 
Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  as  well  as 
I  do.     The  punishment  is  not  half  bad  ejioagb 
for  him.     All  the  interest  in  England  shall  not 
alter  it;"     Tutchin,  in  his  despair,  petitioned, 
and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he  might  be 
hanged.     Fortunately  for  him,  he  was,  Just  at 
this  conjuncture,  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox  aod 
given  over.     As  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
Uiat  the  sentence  would  ever  be  executed,  the 
chief  justice  consented  to  remit  it  in  return  for 
a  bribe  which  reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty. 
The  temper  of  Tutchin,  not  originally  very  mild, 
was  exasperated  to  madncM  by  what  he  had  un- 
dergone.    He  lived  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory  party.] 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  trans- 
ported was  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  These 
men,  more  wretched  than  their  associates  who 
suffered  death,  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  eigoyed  favour  at 
court  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were  that  the 
convicts  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves, 
that  they  should  not  be  emancipated  for  tec 
years,  and  that  the  place  of  their  banishmest 
should  bo  some  West  Indian  island.  This  last 
article  was  studiously  framed  for  the  purpoM 
of  aggravating  the  misery  of  il.e  exiles.    Ib 


t  As  to  the  Hewllngs,  I  have  ftillowed  Ktffin'9  MrnKHri. 
and  Mr.  Hewling  Loson's  narratiTe,  which  will  be  fouu! 
in  the  seoond  edition  of  the  Hughes'  Correspondrnm  Tf|i 
ii.  Appendix.  The  aoooonts  in  Locke's  Western  BebejW 
and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeft'sys  aw  full  of  errors.  Onj 
part  of  the  aoeonnt  In  the  Bloody  AaelBes  was  wrltUa  ^1 
Kiflin,  and  agrees  word  fbr  word  with  his  Memoirs. 
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lind  a  popelfttioR  Idadly  4i^>os«d  to  ^bem, -Mid 
fteliiBftteiiot«Blii«imU»  te  «h«ur  kaalth  uid 
vigoar.  Itws8«k«c«foredt«traiiA«4t]ia4th«j 
AmU  be  MBt  to  oolMiw  wh«T«  «  Pviitan  0(nil4 
bipe  lo  impin  littlo  ^jap^tky,  tttd  wkere  * 
laboenr  ban  is  tlw  t0B|Mrai«  mm*  «oald  i^ope 
tsogoylitteliaAltii.  BaokvMtUstftleorthe 
ilife-BirJMt  ikU  tktte  hoBdiMB,  long  m  wm 
the  in«HI«i  ud  flioUy  •«  tkey  wwe  Uktly  to 
pnre,  vane  atill  wmj  iraliiable.  It  wm  eeti- 
BtiBd  by  Jffe^fi  thttt,  OB  SB  •venigo,  Moh  of 
tbtB,  aftor  all  ^kftrgts  iraro  paid,  would  be 
wwth  froB  ten  to  fifteen  powedB.  There  wee, 
therefore,  aiiek  ma^j  oenpetitioii  for  greate. 
SoM  Teriee  m  tbe  weet  ee«eeif<ed  tbet  thegp 
had,  by  Ibetr  exertkme  end  tnfferinge  daring 
(he  iwiorreelion,  eemed  e  right  to  sb«re  in  the 
profit!  w^kk  had  been  eegerly  enetehed  np  by 
the  ijwpbanti  of  WhitebeU.  The  eenrtiere, 
hewtfer,  were  Tieteriooe.* 

The  niaery  of  the  ezilee  fidlj  eqnelled  tbet 
rfthaacyeeo  who  evs  now  eniried  from  Con- 
{DtoBneiL  It  eppeen,  from  the  beet  infus 
Mtiea  which  ie  new  eeeeeaible,  that  more  then 
oae-tth  of  those  who  were  ehipped  were  flung 
te  the  ihariu  before  the  end  of  the  voyege. 
The  knae  eergoee  were  stowed  olose  in  &e 
hoUitfiMUTeeaele.  80  little  spece  was  el- 
bved  thit  the  wretehee,  many  of  whom  were 
naitHnflrted  by  nhealed  wends,  eonld  not 
iH  lie  Ions  at  once  withont  lying  on  one  en- 
ilhe.  They  were  nefer  suffered  to  go  on  deek. 
Ihihitdivay  was  oonstaatly  watohed  by  sen- 
tiMhiafld  with  hangers  and  blunderbossee. 
h  the  dngaen  below  all  wee  darknees,  stenoh, 
lacitetioB,  dieeeee,  and  death.  Of  nine^- 
ancoamta  who  were  oarried  out  in  one  Tee- 
•d,tff«tf4v»  died  before  they  reaehed  Jftmaa- 
n,  ilthoiigli  the  Toyage  was  performed  with 
■nnel  epeel  The  sunriTors,  when  they  ar- 
ined  ii  their  house  of  bondage,  were  mere 
iUfltae.  During  some  weeks  eoarse  bisenit 
ttdbtkliiiter  had  been  doled  out  to  them  in 
neb  Maty  measure  that  any  one  of  them  oould 
•^7  hire  eonsumed  the  ration  whieh  was  as- 
■pci  to  ire.  They  were,  therefore,  in  such 
ft<itB,that  the  merehaat  to  whom  they  had 
^  eeaagaed  found  ii  expedient  to  fatten 
tebefoe  aelliag  them.t 

Ifcttvhile,  the  proper^  both  of  the  rebels 
v^MesiBred  death,  and  of  these  more  un- 
Art<ttte  men  who  were  withering  under  the 
bvpieel  son,  was  fon^t  for  and  torn  in  pieoee 
^  *>  «rewd  of  greedy  informers.  By  law,  a 
mwCittaiBted  of  treeaen  forfeits  aU  Us  sub- 
ihioe;  aad  this  law  was  enforeed  after  the 
'Mf  iariies  with  a  rigour  at  ones  cruel  aad 
^rons.  The  broken-hearted  widows  and 
wtata  orphans  of  the  labouring  men  whose 
Mipeei  bung  at  thel  eroes  roads  were  ealled 
^by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to  explain 
vhathadbeeomeof  abasket,  of  a  goose,  of  a 
'btchofbMoii,of  akfigof  eider,  of  asaokef 
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beeM,  of  a  truss  of  hay.)  While  the  hnmbte 
reteiners  of  the  goyemment  were  pillaging  the 
fhsailiee  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief 
Justice  was  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  out  of 
the  plunder  of  a  higher  cIms  of  Whigs.  He 
traded  largely  in  pardons.  His  most  Incratiye 
transeetiott  of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentleman 
named  £dmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that' 
Prideaux  had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  go- 
Tcmment,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime 
wee  the  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high  in 
office  under  the  Plrotector.  No  exertions  were 
spared  to  aaake  out  a  case  for  the  crown.  Mer^ 
cy  was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  conditMMi 
that  th^  would  bear  eridenoe  against  Prideaux. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  Jail,  and  at 
length  oTcreome  by  fear  of  £e  gallows,  con- 
sented to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
liberation.  This  great  sum  was  received  bv 
Jeffreys.  He  bou^t  with  it  an  estate,  to  which 
the  people  gave  tfie  name  of  Aceldama,  from 
that  aocursed  field  which  was  purchased  with 
the  price  of  innocent  blood.} 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion 
by  the  crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  haMt 
of  drinking  and  laughing  with  hiuL  The  office 
of  thcM'men  was  to  driye  hard  bargains  with 
conyicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  and 
with  parents  trembling  for  the  Uyes  of  children. 
A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jeffreys 
to  his  agents.  To  one  o#  his  boon  companions^ 
it  is  said,  he  toseed  a  pardon  for  a  rich  traitor 
acroes  the  table  during  a  reyel.  It  was  not  safe 
to  haye  reoouree  to  any  intercession  except  that 
of  his  creatures,  for  he  guarded  his  profitable 
monopoly  of  mercy  with  jealous  care.  It  was 
eyen  suspected  that  he  sent  seme  persons  to  the 
gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for  the 
royal  clemency  through  channels  independent 
of  him.  II 

Some  courtiers  neyertheless  contriyed  to  ob- 
tain a  small  share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladiee  of 
the  queen's  hous^old  distinguished  themseWee 
pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and  hard-hearted- 
ness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  inoarred 
falls  on  their  mistress,  for  it  was  solely  on  a^ 
count  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her 
that  they  were  able  to  enrich  themselyes  by  se 
odious  a  trade ;  and  there  can  be  no  questioa 
that  she  might,  with  a  word  or  a  look,  haye 
restrained  t&m ;  but,  in  truth,  she  encouraged 
them  by  her  eril  example,  if  not  by  her  express 
approbation.  She  seems  to  haye  been  one  of 
that  large  cless  of  persons  who  bear  adyersity 
better  thian  prosperity.  While  her  husband  was 
a  suljeet  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from  public 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  his  birth-right,  the  suarity  and  hu- 
mility of  her  manners  conciliated  the  kindness 
eyen  of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion; 
but  when  her  good  fortune  came,  her  good  na- 
ture disappeared.  The  meek  and  affable  duchess 
tamed  out  an  ungracious  and  haughty  queen.f 
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Vhe  miifortanes  wldeh  she  subBeqnenUy  endured 
kftye  made  her  an  object  of  some  interest ;  bat 
that  interest  would  be  not  a  little  heightened 
if  it  conld  be  shown  that,  in  the  season  of  her 
greatness,  she  saved,  or  eren  tried  to  save,  one 
single  Tictim  from  the  most  frightful  proscrip- 
tiott  that  England  has  ever  seen.  Unhappily, 
the  only  request  that  she  is  known  to  have  pre- 
ferred touching  the  rebels  was  that  a  hundred 
of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
might  be  given  to  her.*  The  profit  which  she 
deared  on  the  cargo,  after  maldng  large  allow- 
ance for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  feyer 
daring  the  passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  her  attendants  should  have  imitated  her 
onprincely  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cru- 
sty. They  exacted  a  thousand  pounds  Arom 
Roger  Hoare,  a  merchant  of  Bridgewater,  who 
had  contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the  rebel 
army.  But  the  prey  on  which  they  pounced 
most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have  been 
thought' that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures 
would  have  spared.  Already  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth 
at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  offence. 
One  of  them  had  been  thrown  into  a  prison 
where  an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She 
had  sickened  and  died  there.  Another  had  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  bar  before  Jeffreys  to  beg 
Ibr  mercy.  **  Take  her,  jailer,"  vociferated  the 
Judge,  with  one  of  thole  frowns  which  had  often 
struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She 
burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face, 
followed  the  jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  flight, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the 
young  ladies,  Jiowever,  who  had  walked  in  the 
procession  were  sMll  aUve.  Some  of  them  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents 
•f  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was 
cranted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton 
fiiatmll  these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and 
fanprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hester- 
oombe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the 
ransom.  He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong 
language  that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not 
endure  delay;  that  they  were  determined  to 
prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  reasonable  sum 
were  forthcoming;  and  that  by  a  reasonable 
sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds.  Warre 
excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a 
transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honour 
then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them, 
and  Penn  accepted  the  commission  ;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  pertinacious 
scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about 
taking  oflf  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  pro- 
bably silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  con-, 
science  by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the 
money  which  he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own 
pocket ;  that  if  he  refused  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  ladies,  they  would  find  agents  less  humane; 
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that  by  oemplying  he  shooil  inerease  bis  iafo 
ence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influence  at  tW 
court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might  still 
enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to  fail  o^ 
pressed  brethren.  The  maids  of  honour  wm 
at  last  forced  to  content  themselves  with'  lea 
than  a  third  part  of  what  th^  had  demaadeif 

No  English  sovereign  has  ever  given  strobgic 
proofs  of  a  cruel  nature  than  James  the  Seco&d; 
yet  his  cruelty  was  not  more  odious  than  kii 
merey ;  or,  perhaps,  it  majr  be  more  corrsct  to 
say  that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty  were  such 
that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the  other.  On 
horror  at  the  fate  of .  the  simple  downs,  tlie 
young  lads,  the  delicate  women,  to  whom  he 
was  inexorably  severe,  is  increased  when  n 
find  to  whom  and  for  what  eonsideratioiu  bit 
granted  his  pardon. 

The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  • 
rebellion,  to  be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for 
punishment,  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  ring* 
leaders,  the  men  of  raiOt,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, whose  power  and  whose  artifices  hsTe  led 
the  mTdtitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  ofajjecte 
of  severity.  The  deluded  populace,  when  once 
the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over,  eta 
scarcely  be  treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  n 
evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity, 
was  not  oi^y  not  observed,  it  was  inverted. 
While  those  who  ought  to  have  been  spared 
were  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  vho 
might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to  the  ut 
most  rigour  of  the  law  were  spared.  This  ec 
centric  clemency  has  perplexed  some  writer^ 
and  has  drawn  forth  ludicrous  eulogies  froa 
others.  It  was  neither  at  all  mysterious  nor  at 
all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  <tistinetly  traded 
in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  malig 
nant  motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  t4 
thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Orey  there  was  no  mitigating 
circumstance.  His  parts  and  knowledge,  the 
rank  which  he  had  inherited  in  the  state,  and 
the  high  command  which  he  had  borne  in  the 
rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  a 
just  government  as  a  much  fitter  object  of 
punishment  than  Alice  Lisle,  than  WiOim 
Howling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ignorant 
peasants  whose  dculls  and  quarters  were  ex- 
posed in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey*s  estate  v«^ 
large,  and  was  strictly  entailed.  He  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  he  could  for- 
feit no  more  interest  than  he  bad.  If  he  died, 
his  lands  at  once  devolved  on  the  next  heir.  If 
he  were  pardoned,  he  would  be  able  to  pa j  a 
large  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suffered  to 
redeem  himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  smaller 
sums  to  other  courtiers.} 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  thi 
Scotch  rebels  the  same  rank  which  had  been 
held  by  Grey  in  the  west  of  England.  That 
Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a  prince  vsr 
dictive  beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible 
but  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich 
family ;  it  was  therefore  only  by  sparhig  him 
that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  Hii 
father.  Lord  Dundonald)  offisred  a  bribe  of  tn 
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f^wasd  yow&dB  to  tk«  priMts  of  «Im  royal 
hoosehoM  sad  a  pardon  was  granted.* 

Sinrael  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition, 
vbo  bad  been  oommiaeary  hi  the  rebel  armj, 
uul  who  had  mfiaaied  the  ignorant  popalaee  of 
Somenetshire  by  vehement  harangues  in  whioh 
James  had  been  deseribed  as  an  incendiary  and 
I  poisoner,  was  admitted  to  meroy ;  for  Storey 
▼u  able  to  give  important  assistanoe  to  Jef- 
freys in  mnn^Bg  fifteen  thousand  ponads  out 
flf  Prideaax.t 

None  of  the  tnators  had  less  right  to  izpeot 

favtrar  titan  Wade,  Goodenongh,  and  Fergnson. 

fhtte  three  ehid^  of  the  rebellion  had  fled 

together  from  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  and  had 

reached  the  eoast  in  safety ;  but  they  had  found 

a  ftifate  eraising  near  the  spot  where  th^  had 

hop^  to  onbarlc.    They  had  then  separated. 

Wide  and  Ooodenou^  were  soon  disoovered 

and  brought  up  to  London.     Deeply  as  they 

had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 

coaepienons  as  they  had  been  among  the  chiefs 

of  the  western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered 

to  lite,  because  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 

giTt  infomation  which  enabled  the  king  to 

daughter  and  plunder  some  persons  whom  he 

hated,  bet  to  whom  he  had  noTer  yet  been  able 

to  briag  borne  any  crime,  t 

Hof  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a 
mTStoy.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  goTem- 
meotihevas,  without  doubt,  the  most  deeply 
erigduL  He  was  the  original  author  of  the 
pletfer«tt88inating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
hadvritteB  that  declaration  which,  for  inso- 
lestt,  nalignity,  and  mendacity,  stands  un- 
linDed  even  among  the  libels  of  those  stormy 
tiBa.  He  had  instigated  Monmouth  first  to 
iande  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  usurp  the 
cren.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
•trkit  umA  would  be  made  for  the  arch-trai- 
tor, as  be  was  often  called ;  and  such  a  search 
a  ma  of  10  singnlar  an  aspect  and  dialect 
coild  loreely  have  eluded.  It  was  confidently 
re^ffted  m  the  eoffee-houaes  of  London  that 
Fer[fiWB  was  taken,  and  this  report  found 
Ofifa't  with  men  who  had  excellent  opportnni- 
te  of  koowinff  the  truth.  The  next  thing  that 
vat  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the 
Ceetiaesl  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
l>ad  been  in  constant  communication  with  the 
l^nrament  against  which  he  was  constantly 
plotdag;  and  that  he  had,  while  urging  his 
■sfeiates  to  erery  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to 
^tehaD  JQst  so  much  information  about  their 
proeeedingB  as  mi^t  suffice  to  saye  his  own 
aeek,  and  that,  therefore,  orders  had  been 
pren  to  let  him  escape.  { 
And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work,  and 
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rattmied  to  oUdm  his  reward.  He  anind  at 
Windsor  from  the  west,  leaving  carnage,  moe»A- 
ing,  and  terror  behind  him.  The  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Sonaep* 
setehire  has  ao  parallel  in  our  history.  It  was  not 
to  be  quenched  by  time  or  by  poUUeal  ohangea, 
was  long  transmitted  Arom  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  raged  fiercely  against  his  innocent 
progeny.  When  he  had  been  many  years  dead, 
when  his  name  and  title  were  extinct.  Ids 
grand'daughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfiret,  tra* 
Telling  along  the  western  road,  was  insulted  by 
the  populace,  and  found  that  she  could  not 
safely  venture  herself  among  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  aa- 
sixe0.|| 

But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially  wel- 
comed. He  was  a  Judge  after  his  master's  own 
heart  James  had  watched  the  circuit  with 
interest  and  delight.  In  his  drawing-room  and 
at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of  the 
ha-?oc  which  was  making  among  his  disaffected 
subjects  with  a  glee  at  which  2ie  foreign  mi- 
nisters stood  aghast.  With  his  own  hand  he 
had  penned  accounts  of  what  he  facetiously 
called  his  lord  chief  Justice's  campaign  in  (he 
west  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  his  mijesty 
wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been  condemned. 
Some  of  them  had  been  hanged ;  more  should 
be  so ;  and  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plan- 
tations. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote 
to  implore  mercy  for  the 'misguided  people,  and 
described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the  fHghtful 
state  of  his  diocese.  He  complained  £at  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  highways 
without  seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and 
that  the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted 
with  death.  The  king  read,  and  remained, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as 
the  marble  chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  At 
Windsor  the  great  seal  of  England  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next 
London  Gasette  it  was  solemnly  notified  that 
this  honour  was  the  reward  of  Uie  many  emi- 
nent and  faithfyil  serrices  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  crown. { 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  parties 
spoke  with  horror  ^f  the  bloody  assixes,  the 
wicked  judge  and  the  wicked  king  attempted 
to  Tindioate  themseWes  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  each  otiber.  Jeffreys,  in  the  Tower,  pro- 
tested that,  in  his  utmost  cruelty,  he  had  not 
gone  beyond  his  master's  express  orders ;  nay» 
Uiat  he  had  fallen  short  of  them.  James,  at 
Saint  Germain's,  would  willingly  have  had  it 
beliered  that  his  own  inclinations  had  been  on 
the  side  of  clemency,  and  that  unmerited 
obloquy  had  been  brought  on  him  by  the  vio. 


was  Indulgenee  of  which  James  was,  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  aa  lar  as  poeslhle,  kept  aeerst 
The  reports  which  were  current  in  London  at  the  tiaa  aie 
mentioned  in  the  Obeervator.  Aug.  1, 1686. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  hare  been  well  infermed, 
poeittrely  afflrms  that  Tefguson  was  taken  three  days  aftei 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  hutSir  John  waa  ceartainlywrosiff 
as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  hare  been  wrong  as  to  tha 
whole  story.  From  the  London  Oaaette,  and  from  «3ood- 
enough's  eonfesalon.  (Lansdowne  MB.,  llfiS))  it  to  dear  tha% 
a  fortnight  alter  the  battle,  Verguaon  had  not  bean  caagb^ 
and  waa  supposed  to  be  still  lurking  in  Knglanri 
I  Granger's  Biographical  History,  •*  JeAvya." 
t  Burnet,  L  648 ;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  Sefli 
10  and  21, 1685 ;  Lord  Lonsdale'^  Memoirs ;  London  Qaaetta 
0011,1686. 
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■toBM  of^kifl  minister;  but: aether  of 

kurd-hearted  m«n  must  be  abaoWed  at  the  ex- 
panse of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up  for  James 
•an  be  proved  under  hie  own  hand  to  be  false 
In  faot.  The  plea  of  Jeffreys,  even  if  it  be  true 
in  faot,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  oyer.  The 
slaughter  in  Loudon  was  about  .to  begin.  The 
goyemment  was  peouliarly  desirous  to  find  yio- 
tims  among  the  great  Whig  merchants  of  the 
oity.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been  a  for^ 
midable  part  of  the  strength  H  the  Opposi- 
tion. They  were  wealthy ;  and  their  wealth 
was  not,  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and  coun- 
try gentlemen,  protected  by  entail  against  for- 
feiture. In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men  si- 
tuated like  him,  it  was  impossible  to  gratify 
eruelty  and  ri^acity  at  once ;  but  a  rich  trader 
Slight  be  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
oommeroial  grandees,  howeyer,  though  in  gene- 
ral hostile  to  popery  and  to  arbitrary  power, 
had  yet  been  too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  One  of  the 
most  oonsiderable  among  them  was  Henry 
Cornish.  He  had  been  an  alderman  under  the 
eld  charter  of  the  city,  and  had  filled  the  office 
#f  sheriff  when  the  question  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  occupied  the  public  mind*  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig;  his  religious  opinions  leaned  to- 
ward Presbyterianiam;  but  his  temper  was 
cautious  and  moderate.  It  is  not  preyed  by 
trustworthy  enidence  that  he  ever  approached 
the  yerge  of  treason.  He  had,  indeed,  when 
sheriff,  been  yery  unwilling  to  employ  as  his 
deputy  a  man  so  yiolent  and  unprincipled  as 
Gh>odenough.  When  the  Bye  House  Plot  was 
diseoyered,  great  hopes  were  entertained  at 
Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  haye 
been  concerned ;  but  these  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John 
Bumsey,  was  ready  to  swear  any  thing ;  but  a 
single  witness  was  not  sufficient,  and  no  second 
witness  could  be  found.  More  than  two  years 
had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  himself  safe; 
but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him. 
Goodenoug^,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect  of 
death,  and  still  harbouring  malice  oil  account 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  had  always 
been  entertained  of  him  by  his  old  .master, 
oonsented  to  supply  the  testimony  which  had 
hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish  was  arrested 
while  transacting  business  on  the  Exchange, 
was  hurried  to  jail,  was  kept  there  some  days 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  was  brought  alto- 
gether unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  case  against  him  rested  wholly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Bumsey  and  Goodenough.  Both  were, 
by  their  own  confession,  accomplices  in  the  plot 
with  which  they  charged  the  prisoner.  Both 
were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of 
hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was 
produced  which  proved  that  Goodenough  was 
also  under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Eumsey's  story  was  inconsistent  with  the  story 
which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness against  Lord  Bussell.  But  these  things 
were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  bench  sat  three 
judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys  in  the  west; 
Had  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  watched 
their  deportment  that  they  had  come  back  from 
(ho  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited 
state     It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  th«  taste 
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&r  ble«d  is  a.  taste  whsqh  even  bm&  » 
rally  cruel  may,  by  habit,  speedily  ae  quirt. 
The  bar  and  the  bench  united  to  brofwbeat  the 
unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury,  aanied  by  a 
courtly  sheriff,  readily  found  a  Terdiet  dl 
guilty;  and,  in  spite  of  the  indignant awrmun 
of  the  public,  Cornish  suffsred  death  withia 
ten  days  after  he  had  been  arrested.  That  at 
circumstaace  of  degradation  might  be  want- 
ing, the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  Kiog  Street 
meets  Cheapside,  in  sight  of  the  house  where 
he  hiCdloag  lived  in  general  respect,  of  the  Ex* 
change  where  his  credit  had  always  stood  high, 
and  of  the  Guildhall  where  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  popular  leader.  He  died 
with  courage  and  with  many  pious  ezpresaionsi 
but  showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such  stroeg 
resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  iiyustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  liia  enemiei 
spread  a  calumnious  report  coneemins  hint 
He  was  drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind, 
when  he  was  turned  off.  William  Penn,  how- 
ever, who  stood  near  the  gallows,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  govenir 
ment,  afterward  said  that  he  could  see  in 
Cornish's  deportment  nothing  but  the  natural 
indignation  of  an  innocent  man  slain  under  the 
forms  of  law.  The  head  of  the  murdered  ma- 
gistrate was  placed  over  the  Guildhall.* 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  black- 
est which  disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  Among  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  Bye  House  Plot  "was  a  man 
named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confeaaion 
he  had  been  present  when  the  design  of  assss- 
sination  was  discussed  by  his  aocoaipUcea. 
When  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  a  reward 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of  the 
Anabaptist  persuasion,  named  EUsabetli  Gaunt 
This  woman,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and 
phraseology  which  then  distinguished  her  sect, 
had  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was  paesed  in 
relieving  the  unhappy  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  she  was  well  known  as  a  constant 
visitor  of  the  jails.  Her  political  and  theo- 
logical opinions,  as  well  as  her  compassion- 
ate disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  for  Burton.  She  procured  a  boat 
which  took  him  to  Gravesend,  where  he  got  on 
board  of  a  ship  bound  for  Amsterdam.  At  the 
moment  of  parting  she  put  into  his  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was  very  large- 
Burton,  after  living  some  time  in  exile,  re- 
turned to  England  with  Monmouth,  foai^ht  at 
Sedgemoor,  fled  to  London,  and  took  refioge  in 
the  house  of  John  Femley,  a  barber  in  Whit^ 
ChapeL  Femley  was  very  poor.  He  was  be- 
sieged by  creditors.  He  knew  that  a  rewara 
of  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  by  the 
government  for  the  apprehension  of  Burton; 
but  the  honest  man  was  incapable  of  iHtrayiag 
one  who,  in  extreme  peril,  had  come  under  the 
shadow  of  his  roof.  Unhappily  it  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  anger  of  James  was 
more  strongly  excited  against  those  who  har- 
boured rebels  than  against  the  xrebels  them- 
selves. He  had  publicly  declared  that,  of  all 
forms  of  treason,  the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his 


•  TrlAl  of  Oornith  in  tlM  OoUedton  of  Stat*  Trials 
J.  Hawl«0^  llamari»  on  Mr.  OxnUVu  THiJ; 
661;  Bloodj  MmiaMi  Stat.  1  QuL  4  Mw. 
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fCBgMiiMvtstheaostiiBiMurdoiiaUe.  Bwtoa 
knew  tbis.    He  deliTsred  hinwelf  up  to  the  g^ 
ronnatwn 


TenmieiiC;  uid  he  gsTt  iBfc.w.«.vu  m^^wv* 
Pernley  tnd  Eliubeth  (Umil  They  were 
brought  to  trimL  Tbe  villttiii  whote  life  they 
hid  preMTfed  had  the  heart  end  the  forehead 
to  appeur  aa  the  priBcipal  witness  against  them. 
They  vere  eonneted.  Femley  was  sentenced 
to  tbe  gaDewB,  JBlisabeth  Oaont  to  tiie  stake. 
Enn  alter  aQ  the  horrors  of  that  year,  many 
tboQf^t  it  impossible  that  these  Judgments 
flhooM  be  carried  into  ezecntion.  But  the  king 
WM  without  pity.  Fernley  was  hanged.  Elisa- 
beth Oaanl  was  burned  alive  at  Tybnm  on  the 
um  day  on  whieh  Cornish  suffered  death  in 
Cbetpnde.  She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed, 
in  no  graeeM  style,  yet  soeh  as  was  read  by 
ntaj  thousands  with  compassion  and  horror. 
"Myfiult,"  she  said,  "wasone  which  a  prince 
aifdit  wen  have  forgiyen.  I  did  bat  relieve  a 
poorfimily,  and  loi  I  most  die  for  it."  She 
compUined  of  the  insolence  of  the  Judges,  of 
th«  ferodty  of  the  Jailer,  and  of  the  tyranny 
tf  bint,  Uie  great  one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasiire 
she  and  so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacri- 
fieei  hi  as  far  as  they  had  iiyured  herself, 
itefiKgave  them;  but  in  that  they  were  im- 
pltcaWe  enemies  of  that  good  cause  which 
vwild  yet  revive  and  flourish,  she  left  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings.  To  the 
UfI  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage,  which 
rrainded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic 
detths  of  which  they  had  read  in  Pox,  William 
Peaa,  for  whom  exhibitions  whieh  humane  men 
famJbr  avoid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  at- 
trwtion,  hastened  from  Cheapsidc.  where  he 
»d  leen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order 
to  see  Eliiabeth  Oaunt  burned.  He  afterward 
.  Khted  that,  when  she  calmly  disposed  the 
rtnv  aboiit  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten 
her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into 
teats.  It  was  mnch  noticed  that,  while  the 
fGolest  jadicial  mnrder  which  had  disgraced 
m  those  times  was  perpetrating,  a  tempest 
MRt  forth,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since 
«»t  peat  hurricane  which  had  raged  round 
the  deathbed  of  Oliver.  The  oppressed  Puri- 
tos  reekoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  satis- 
Bftioa,  the  houees  which  had  been  blown 
down,  and  the  ships  which  had  been  cast  away, 
Md  deriTed  some  consolation  fVom  ■  thinking 
tt*t  heaven  was  bearing  awful  testimony 
•past  Uie  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth. 
Since  that  terrible  day  nc  woman  has  suffered 
death  in  England  for  any  political  offence.* 

It  was  sot  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet 
«raed  his  pardon.  The  government  was  bent 
«  destroying  a  victim  of  no  high  rank,  a  sur- 
fwn  in  the  city  named  Bateman.  He  had  at- 
|«ded  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and  had 
wen  a  tealous  exclusionist.  He  may  possibly 
Mje  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  leading 
WQspiratc^;  for,  in  the  great  mass  of  deposi- 
Bons  publishtd  by  the  government,  his  name 
9ecnrs  only  once,  and  tl»«m  not  in  connection 
Jith  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason. 
rroB  his  in<fictment,  and  from  the  scanty  ac- 

*  Trblt  orianlay  and  BlinboUi  Orant  fn  theOoUee- 
aonqf  State  TiMa;  Bonet,  i.  MS;  Bloodv  Aaslsea ;  Hr  J. 


count  whieh  reniAiiai  of  his  trial.  It  seems  cletf 
that  he  was  not  even  aceused  of  partictpad^ 
in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal  brothert 
The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a  ma% 
guil^  of  so  shght  an  offenoe»  was  hunted  dow% 
while  traitors  Car  more  criminal  and  fiar  move 
eminent  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by 
giving  evidenoe  against  him,  seemed  to  require 
explanation ;  and  a  disgraceftil  explanation  wae 
found.  When  Oates,  after  his  scourging,  wee 
carried  into  Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  all 
thought,  in  the  last  agony,  he  had  been  bled 
and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  ^rgiven.  Bate- 
man was  arrested  and  indicted.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  men  of  infamous  eharaoter; 
n&en,  too,  who  were  swearing  for  their  own 
lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  pardon; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropes 
round  their  necks.  The  prisoner,  stupified  by 
illness,  was  unable  to  articulate  or  to  ender- 
stand  what  passed.  His  son  and  daughter 
stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read  as  well  as 
they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down, 
and  examined  his  witnesseei  It  was  to  little 
purpose.  He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quar^ 
tered.f 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud, 
had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  de- 
plorable as  at  that  time.  Never  had  spies 
been,  so  actively  employed  in  detecting  congre- 
gations. Never  had  magistrates,  grand  jurors, 
rectors,  and  church-wardens  been  so  much  on 
the  alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Others  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the 
agents  of  the  government  by  presents  of  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  gui- 
neas. It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to 
pray  together  without  precautions  such  as  are 
employed  by  coiners  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  The  places  of  meeting  ;rere  frequently 
changed.  Worship  was  performed  sometimes  ^ 
just  before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at 
dead  of  night  Round  the  building  where  the 
little  flock  was  gathered  together  sentinels 
were  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if  a  stranger 
drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  in- 
troduced through  the  garden  and  the  back 
yard.  In  some  houses  Uiere  were  trap-doort 
through  which,  in  case  of  danger,  he  might 
descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived  next 
door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken 
open,  and  secret  passages  were  made  fh>m 
dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was  sung; 
and  many  contrivances  were  used  to  prevent 
the  voice  of , the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of 
fervour,  from  being  heard  beyond  the  walls. 
Yet,  with  all  this  care,  it  was  often  found  im- 
possible to  elude  the  vigilance  of  informers.  In 
the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the  law 
was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Several 
opulent  gentlemen  were  accused  of  holding 
conventicles.  Their  houses  were  strictly 
searched,  and  distresses  were  leried  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from 

t  Bat^man'ii  Trial  in  tbe  Oolleetimi  of  State  Trials;  Bh 
John  Hawlet>  Rcmarkfu  Tt  i»  worth  while  to  eompast 
ThoAM  Lee*«  evidenoe  on  thin  oocaakm  with  hla  «  '  '" 
fnffUmOf  published  by  authority. 
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tbe  ili«lt«r  of  robft,  met  in  the  open  air,  and 
determined  to  repel  force  by  force.  A  Middlesex 
JitBtice,  wlio  had  learned  that  a  nightly  prayer- 
meeting  was  held  in  a  gravel-pit  about  two 
miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a  strong 
body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  assem- 
bly, and  seised  the  preacher ;  but  the  congre- 
gation, which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and  put  the 
magistrates  and  his  officers  to  flight*  This, 
however,  was  no  ordinary  occurrence.  In  ge- 
neral, the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  be  more 
effeetnally  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pam- 
|dileteers  boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to 
move  tongue  or  pen  in  defence  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Dissenting  ministers,  howeyer  blame- 
less in  life,  howerer  eminent  for  learning  and 
abifities,  could  not  Tenture  to  walk  the  streets 
for  fear  of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not 
repressed,  but  encouraged,  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserre  the  peaoe.    Some  di- 


•  Otttef%  Oct  13, 1686. 
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Tines  of  great  fame  were  in  prison.  Ameag 
these  was  Richard  Baxter.  Others,  who  ha{ 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  borne  up  against 
oppression,  now  lost  heart,  and  quitted  the 
kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe.  Great 
numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  aocustomed 
to  frequent  conyenticles  repaired  to  the  parish 
churches.  It  was  remarked  that  the  schisma- 
tics who  had  been  terrified  into  this  show  of 
conformi^  might  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the 
collect,  and  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  f 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685 
was  remembered  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
time  of  misery  and  terror ;  yet  in  that  autumn 
might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indiostioDS 
of  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and,  before  eighteen 
mon&s  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  kii^  and 
the  intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  support  of  the  par^ 
which  both  had  so  deeply  iigured. 


eomplaiBa  that  ha  eould  not  Tantnia  to  Aow  Uonalf  in  ttM 
•tnata  of  London,  and  that  hit  haalth  had  aolfcrad  turn 
want  of  air  and  exerdaa.  But  tha  moat  Tirid  pletiua  of 
tha  distreaa  of  the  NoneonftraUats  if  ftoidahtt 
anaoqN  La»tna«i^  in  tha  Obesrfatan  of 


daadlj  anaai7>  Leri 
anlONrtoh«r,16tt. 
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THE  FIEST  VOLUME. 


(tlMOzfivd- 


Act  of  IndMikaUy,  n. 

AgnntltqrmI  dUtren  In  tbe.i«ign  of  GhftriM  n^  M. 

Apjeoltun:  iU  itote  U  the  doatb  of  Charles  11^  92. 
W««ce  mad  anevlttTAted  bmdc,  92.  Prevalence  of  wild 
aaiawitt  92,  93.  Progre—  ot  eultlraUon  and  endoaures, 
93.    Qttantity  of  eom  gxovD,  98.    QUti«^93.    ImnroTe- 

BMQtlL  121. 

ilbeitttfis.  Qt9ona  Duke  oC;  48.    See  Monk. 
AltMoaarie,  Cluiatopher  Duke  ot,  171, 172, 176. 
AlUcensiana,  18. 
AIilrteh.98. 

AJfMil,  GreaoTy,  Major  of  I^rme;   spieadB  the  news  of 
Henmratl^a  landhig^  17L    Prooeedoffs  of  the  Ooondl 
fai  eonaeqaenee,  172. 
UUkam,  Joaeph;  his  popularitsf  and  impxisoniiienta.  181. 
AiMltnisai;  v^rMngB  thexa,  on  the  death  of  Cromvell,  57. 
Its  grandeor  and  importanoe  in  the  17  th  cent.,  103,    Its 
hoadS^  to  the  ftsdwal  government ;  eyasions  of  their 
onlen,  and  oonniTanea  at  the  eehemes  of  the  raf ogees. 
laS,  1«1 169. 
iansementai,  pnhUe;  gappreased  by  the  Puritans,  47. 
AnglVan  Church,  15.    See  Church. 
Aaac,  davghtar  of  Jamea  II.,  educated  in  the  Protestant 

fiith,fl3u    Married  to  George  of  Denmark,  80. 
Aairtm,  ArdiUahop:  protects  the  Saxon  Christians,?. 
AatiUf^nghamfl,  78. 

Aidiilsetanb  eceleaiasdc;  Its  rise  In  England,  8. 
Amrfa.  llaiqueaa  of:  his  share  in  the  downfUl  of  Charles 

L;  eieeuted  bj  the  royalists,  150. 
Aigrk  ArckibaJd   Sari  of:  his  partidpation  In  Scotch 
poiitks:  aUompta  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  destroy  him ; 
«bbtIc^4  of  treason.  159.    Escapes  to  Friealand ;  shares 
ia  the  pMe  of  the  refugeea;  his  remorse  for  early  religious 
laltririmarianlsm,  159, 160.    His  inllnenoe  amongst  his 
oBOBtvyaiea*  160.     Arrangements  for  an  attempt  on 
lagland  and  .Srotland,  161-162.    InefTeetual  attempts  to 
inrent  him  tnm  sailing,  162-163.    Departs  from  Hol- 
kuL  168.    L*ndB  In  Scotland,  163.    His  dispntes  with 
liis  fcHowors,  168-164.  Temper  of  the  Scotch  towanls  his 
ondcrtaking,  164.    Bickeringi  in  his  ooandl,  165.    Per- 
tOj  and  oowaidlce  of  his  lowland  comrades,  165.    His 
ftnss  diapened,  166.    Uia  capture,  166.  Causes  of  his 
ftilare,  Ifid.    Hla  bearing  hi  captivity,  168.    His  exeou- 
tfaa,187. 
ArUtoeraey  of  England ;  its  peculiar  character,  11-12. 
Ariiofton,  Henry  Beanat,  Lord,  68.    See  Ckhal. 
AnaSaten  Nannery,  28,  note. 

Amlnlanism;  supersedes  Calriniam  in  the  Church,  23. 
Army  of  the  Commonwealth ;  its  domination  and  character, 
»-80L    Itii  praeeediogs  against  Charles,  38.    Its  republi- 
canlaB,  89i    Its  divisions,  48.    Its  dowutUl,  44.    Its 
olthnate  dliqieraal,  45.    See  London,  106. 
Anar*  stamHng ;  unpopular,  45, 51.  Its  gradoal  formation 
l7  Cbariea  II.,  87.    HA  Ufo  Quarda,  86, 87.    Bishoum- 
hold  cavalry  and  inikntiy  ;  the  Admiral's  Regiment,  Ae.. 
87.    ''The   Buflii,'*  87.    Habits  of  the  troops  returned 
ftoBB  Tangier,  87.  Mnnber  of  hone  and  foot,  rate  of  pay, 
state  of  dladpline,  and  total  annual  charge  in  1685,  88. 
Art,  work*  of;  demolinbed  by  the  Puritans,  47. 
Arts,  Slate  of,  In  the  17th  eentwy,  122-123^ 
inuidel,  Philip  Kari  ot,  186. 
lAlty.    Saa  Ckbal,  and  Shaiteabn^. 
ithal,  John  Murray,  Btarqueas  of;  appointed  to  oppose 
ArgyliBk  182.    His  vengeance  upon  Aigyle's  elansmen, 

Attainder,  aeto  of;  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  reforence 

to,  172. 
AoBlrin;   her  oondnet  on  the  invaskm  of  Holland  by 

Azmtosler;  the  rshala  encounter  the  militia  at,  171. 


Ayloffe,  John,  156,  note.   His  contempt  of  daath;  lntsn» 

gatton  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  ixecution,  168. 
Baoon,  Francis  Loid ;  points  out  a  deAct  in  the  EnglUk 

polity,  62. 
Badminton.    See  Beaofori. 
Barebone's  Parliament ;  summoned,  80.    Its  suirendar,  88 

Its  test  for  public  officers,  49. 
Barillon;  his  interposition  daring  the  laKt  momenta  of 

Charles  11^  129.  His  surprise  at  Monmouth's  entrsattsa 

for  m«rcy,  183. 
Barristers.   See  Lasr. 
Barrow,  98. 
Baakerville,  101. 

BaUvian  Territory.   Bee  Holland. 
Bateman,*the  sutgeon :  bis  connection  with  Shafteabwy, 

and  support  of  the  Sxdnslon  Bill;  his  kumanity  to 

Gates;   his  trial  for  treason;  hlsconvicuon  and  exee» 

tion,  197. 
Bath,  John  Oranvllle,  £arl  ot    See  Charles  II.,  129. 
Bath,  dty  of,  in  1665;  described  and  contrasted  with  Its 

present  aspect,  103. 
BaUisoombe,  Cbriatopber;  executed  at  Lyme,  192. 
Baxter,  Richard;  his  political  works  burned,  80.    Refuses 

a  bishopric;  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  him, 

145.  Jeffreys's  conduct  towards  him  and  bis  advocates, 

146.  Servility  and  biiptiy  of  the  Jury ;  his  conviction 
and  sentence,  146.  Ills  Impriaonment,  196.  See  also 
Religious  olswnsions,  p.  47. 

BearbaiUng;  anecdotes  of,  47. 

Beaudere;  his  marriage  with  an  Bngllsh  princess,  and 

consequent  unpopula^ty  with  the  Normans,  5. 
Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  ot;  his  great  local  in- 

fluence,  175.  His  esteblishment  at  Badminton,  176.  His 

oorupatlon  and  preserratfon  of  Bristol,  17ti,  177. 
Becket;  pilgrimages  to  shrine  of,  and  Indication  of  national 

foeling,  7. 
Bede;  his  Buropean  ftme,  8. 
Bedford,  Bari  of;  his  adharenee  to  the  opponenteof  Chariai 

I.,  30. 
Bedloe :  emulates  Oatea,  70.    His  death,  143. 
Beer;  coniiumption  ot,  in  the  17th  century,  06. 
Beveridge,  98. 
Birmingham  in  1686;  described,  and  contrasted  with  Iti 

present  sUto,  101. 
Bishops ;  their  restoration  to  the  Upper  House,  52. 
Black  box ;  story  of  the,  74.  Seoalso  p.  142. 
Blake,  Robert,  Admiral ;  his  naTal  and  mUltaxy  ssrvkai^ 

89.    His  defence  of  Taunton,  178. 
Bloody  Assises;  the  number  of  iriotfans  ezeouted;  eaasi 

dted,  10(^195.    SeeJell^a. 
Boilman.  Tom,  187. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  12. 
Bonner,  Bishop;  notkes  o(  22, 48. 
Bonrepaux;  his  report  on  the  English  Navy,  88. 
Borderen,  Scottish ;  their  hablte  and  propensities,  84. 
Biaoton,  8. 
Brandeabuiv,  House  of;  ite  political  Indgnifleanee  la  the 

reign  of  Charles  II.,  58. 
Breakspear,  Nicholas;  elerated  to  the  Popedom.  7. 
Bridgewater,  town  of;  welcomes  and  proeuims  Monmouth, 

and  assiste  him  with  money,  175.    Anxiety  of  the  rssi* 

dente ;  maltreatment  of  a  Bridgewater  naaldsn  by  the 

King's  officers,  177.     Ite  Whig  inhalltante,  after  the 

battle,  protected  by  their  Roman  OatboUo  and  torj  nal^ 

bours,  182. 
Bridport;  the  rebels  encounter  the  militia  at,  VK 
Brighton  In  the  17th  century ;  described,  and  a 

with  ite  present  stete,  102. 
Bristol  in  1685 ;  deecribed,  and  oontnwted  with  ite  pnsant 

stete,  90-100.    Excitement  of  ite  inhabitente  on  Mo» 

mouth's  approach;  Beaufort  preserves  it  from  assault. 

176-177. 
Britain:  ite  oooditlon  under  the  Romans  and  the  flaxoo^ 

(199) 
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2.  Coniieqaence  of  tb«  abmnop  of  cIamIc  InfliMQoes  npoii 
tt«  people:  HnpenitlUoot  of  continental  Europe  renrdlng 
It,  -I    Obsjurlty  of  iti  early  history,  2.    See  Bngland. 

Brown,  John ;  uiurdered  by  Orabam  of  ClaverbouM,  148. 

Bryce,  John ;  murdered  by  Oraham  of  ClaTerhoun,  148. 

Bttccleucli,  Dnke  ot  187.    Bee  Scott,  Anne. 

Buchanan ;  bin  political  works  burned,  80. 

nurkingham,0«orve  Vllllera,  Duke  of;  bis  libertiniflD  t 
(aUbleMinem,  di.  HlsdUminsal  fh>m  the  Klns'i  comn< 
and  Junction  with  the  City  democrata,  66.  Use  made  bj 
him  of  Gates's  discloanres.  70.  His  great  income,  01. 
Uis  City  residence,  106.  Ula  scientific  recreations,  121. 
His  witticism  on  VeTersham's  generalship,  187. 

BnckiDghamshire;  oelebfatad  election  ftnr,  142. 

Bull,  98. 

Burnet,  08. 

Burton,  James:  bis  conneetion  with  the  Rts  Honm  Plot; 
his  escape;  bis  rutum  to  England,  participation  In  the 
fiitht  at  Scdt;ewoor,  and  concealment  by  Feamley,  106. 
His  ingratitude  to  bis  benefactors,  107. 

Butler.  Samuel;  incidental  references  to,  110, 121,  note. ' 

Buxton  in  1685;  described,  102. 

Buvse,  Anthony;  lands  in  England  with  Monmouth,  170. 
iVir  flight  after  the  Sedgemoor  defeat,  182.  His 
capture,  183. 

}abHl;  its  origin,  and  eharseter  of  its  membeni,  62,  63.  Its 
treatment  of  the  public  creditors,  63,  86.  Its  unoonstl- 
tuiional  proceedings,  64.  Attack  on  its  policy,  66.  Its 
dissolution.  66. 

^kbinet,  English;  its  origin  and  nature,  62. 

Calvinism;  Tiews  of  its  professors  as  to  the  right  of 
resistance,  17.  Embraced  by  the  Ghoreh,  23.  Its  deeline 
among  the  clergy,  28. 

Campbell.    See  Argyle. 

Canada,  Lower;  its  enterprise  retarded  by  Romanism,  14. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of;  his  income  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 01. 

Capel,  Arthur.    See  Essex. 

Capital ;  its  Increase  in  spite  of  national  rererses,  88b 

Quvtairs ;  emulates  Titus  Oates,  70.  His  horrible  end,  148. 

Oirwell)  62.   See  Portsmouth,  Dvehesa  of.   ' 

Oatbarlne  of  Portugal,  66. 

Catholics.    See  Romaa  Catholics. 

Oavallcrs ;  origin  of  the,  20.  Renewal  of  their  disputes 
with  the  Roundheads,  46.  Their  claims  on  R<>yal  fhroar, 
45.  Their  attaehmeut  to  the  Church,  47,  68.  Their  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  Parliament,  62.  Growing  disgust  at 
their  proiilgary,  55.  Their  political  conslsteni^,  161.  See 
Royalists ;  Tnrles. 

OensoTHhlp  of  the  press.   See  Press. 

Obargv,  national.    See  Ooremmenl  ^ 

Charles  I. ;  his  accession  and  rhararter,  24.  Cause  of  bis 
disasters,  tU.  His  dissolutions  of  parliament,  26,  28.  Hit 
tiolatlons  of  the  Pt^lition  of  Right.  :i5.  1  mpeachment  of 
the  fire  members,  32.  His  departure  from  London,  82. 
His  military  advantages  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  88.  His  fli|;ht  to  Sootlnnd  and  surrender  by  the 
Scots,  36.  Proceedings  of  the  military  party  sgalnst  him, 
86.  His  duplicity,  37.  His  trinl  and  execution,  and  the 
reaction  produced  thereupon,  37.  38.    Sec  Loudon,  106. 

Qbarles  II. ;  bi«  restoration  and  triumphal  entry,  44, 140. 

•  (Bee  T/ondon,  105.)  His  character  and  eariy  lifb,  40.  His 
esUmate  of  mankind.  49.  His  indolent  hiibita,  60.  Uis 
theological  indifftfuMice  and  urerKlnn  to  the  Puritans,  60. 
Bis  promises  to  the  l>resbyterians,  and  scheme  of  spiritual 
Jurisdiction,  51.  Growini;  unpopularity  of  his  govern- 
ment,  56,  66.  His  Protestantism  suspected  56,  68.  His 
marriafse  with  Catharine  of  Portugal.  66.  Sells  Dunkirk 
to  the  French,  56.  Declares  war  against  the  Dutch,  56. 
Concludes  the  Triple  Alllanoe,  60.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
deasrt  it,  and  to  league  with  France,  60.  61.  Oondodes 
the  treaty  of  Dover,  62.  Consents  to  Maiy's  marriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  67.  Public  diseontento  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  68.  His  suspected  leaning  to- 
wards Romanism,  68.  His  perplexities  In  1670,  and 
recourse  to  Sir  William  Temple.  70.  His  (ears  for  the 
order  of  succession,  and  prorogation  of  parliament,  78. 
His  conneetion  with  Lucy  Walters,  and  its  consequences, 
74.  (See  Monmouth.)  His  conduct  upon  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  1 6,  77.  Tory  reaction  in  his  (kvour.  77.  Hispollry 
«poD  the  occasion,  78.  Ills  tiolaUon  of  the  laws.  80.  Op- 
posiUoo  of  Halifax  to  bto  proceedings,  80,  81.  His  fears 
of  I^ewis,  82.  State  of  parties  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
82.  His  scientific  recreations,  121,  127.  Aspect  of  his 
eourt  on  the  eve  of  his  decasse,  127.  His  reftisal  of  the 
Eucharist  fh>m  the  Anellrmn  Blsbo|M^  128.  Admlnistra* 
tton  of  the  Ust  offloes  or  the  Romish  Church  to  him,  120, 
180.    Last  Interview  with  his  children,  180.    His  death, 

130.  Popuhir  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  180, 

131.  His  disgust  at  Jeffreys's  bmtalitlea,  184. 
fliarteift;  abrogated  by  Charles  II.,  80. 
Sbaucer:  era  of.  6. 

Cblfflneh ;  nature  of  bis  lervlees  to  Charles  IL,  129, 184. 

Chimney  tax,  86. 

Ohurrh  of  Bngland ;  h«r  orlgbt  and  tenets,  16.  Her  re!*- 
tioi:  to  the  crown,  16.  Her  submission  to  royal  power, 
IT.   Her  gradual  MpMmtlon  from  thaPwltei,  SO.  Blt^ 


of  the  High  Oiureh  party.  22.  Her  ponKtoa  at  fba  a» 
■toration,48.  Her  ceal  (br  heredltarv  monarchy,  52.  Bsi 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and  enloreemeut  of  the  doo 
trine  of  nonrcaistance.  52.  Her  dealuiga  with  tke  coofl 
63.  Her  persecution  of  schls>mat}r«.  and  neglect  of  pul^ 
lie  virtue,  53.  Effect  of  the  Reformation  and  progrcasof 
learning  upon  the  temporal  position  and  iiiflaeaee  ol 
her  digftiUries,  00-07.    BeeQergy. 

ObuKbiU,  Arabella.  136. 

Churchill,  John  (afterwards  liOrd  Churchill,  and  aahse 
uueotly  Duke  of  Marlborongh) :  his  early  history,  13& 
His  education;  imperturbability.  Intrepidity,  amovs, 
and  sdventnre  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  136.  Hif 
aoquialtion  of  wealth  and  honours,  and  embassy  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  13i*  His  appfdntment  to  aid  in  rapelling  Mob 
mouth,  il6.  tils  ftMll  and  sncceM  againat  the  r«bels, 
176, 170, 180.    His  remark  upon  James's  demency,  191 

dbber,  the  sculptor,  122. 

Gltters,  Arnold  Van,  and  Eversid  Yan  Dykv^t,  Envoyi 
from  Holland  to  James  the  Second.  162. 

CivU  War;  Its  transient  elToeta  In  the  Blkldle  Agcm  11 
Breaks  out  with  Charles  I.,  38.  See  Charleo  I.;  Crom- 
well; Parliament. 

Civilisation ;  Its  progress  in  England  cheeked  by  tbe  Dankh 
invasions,  3.  Its  advance  in  the  14tb  century,  6.  A^ 
vantages  of  Ra  progrews  to  the  common  people.  1 28.  Its 
influence  upon  na^nal  character.  126, 126.    Sew  giorieCy. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of;  bis  character,  50.  Ills 
elevation  to  power,  51.  '  His  seal  for  epii^cnpAcy.  and 
hatred  of  tbe  Puritans,  61.  His  msfntenance  of  tbe  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  unpopularity  with  the  KoyBlii>t<^  &7. 
His  avari^  and  ostentation,  57.  Uis  adlttfrenre  to 
obsolete  views.  58.  His  disgrace,  lm|>eachiiieat  and 
flight,  and  their  conseauencea,  58.  lilii  Imputed  attach- 
ment to  France,  69.    His  great  gains  whilst  in  officew  92. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Earl;  appointed  Lord  l^rivy  Seal  to 
James  II.,  188.    IntercwIes  for  Alice  Lisle,  190. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  104. 

Olergv :  their  state  at  the  d»atb  of  Charles  IT. :  relative 
social  poidtlon ;  and  change  frfK*eted  by  the  Kf  Ibrmation, 
06,  97.  Distinctions  between  the  country  cleric  and  tbe 
defgy  of  the  towns  and  universities,  and  advantages 
possessed  by  the  latter,  08.  Influence  of  the  rani  clergy ; 
their  spiritual  Intolerance  and  toiyism,  96,  Of.  Sm 
Church. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  02, 12T,  186. 

aiffbrd.  Sir  Thomas;  his  character,  62.  His  elevmtioa  t* 
the  peerage.  66.    His  retirement  flrom  public  lif«,  06. 

Coaches  In  the  17th  century,  112. 

Coad,  John ;  his  narrative  referred  to,  108,  nOts. 

Coal ;  influence  of  its  discovery,  86. '  Former  and  pressat 
consumption  thereof,  94.    See  Mines. 

Oocbrane.  Sir  John ;  notice  of.  160.  Ills  Jealousy  ct,  and 
interfer«noe  with,  Argyle's  plans.  161, 166.  Hin  rsptnre, 
106.  ParUoned  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  King's 
priests,  194. 

Coffeehouses:  their  political  importance  In  tbe  17tb  een* 
tury ;  their  origin ;  court  Jealousy  of  their  influenn*,  and 
attempt  to  suppress  them;  exdtement  thereby  pnidiicvd, 
and  rapid  increase  In  their  numlier,  109.  WiflV  cnffeo- 
house,  and  John  Dry  den;  their  critics  ai»l  poetastera: 
tiieir  variety  of  guesta;  l^srltan  coffe«hou.«es;  IsraelltWi 
ditto,  and  their  money  ebangcTs;  Popish  ditto,  and 
Incipient  plots,  100.  Their  value  In  tbe  inlkncy  of  news- 
pspers,  115. 

Ooleman,  Edward:  accused  bv  Titus  Oates;  popaTar  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  selsura  of  his  papers,  60. 

Colepepper;  his  opposition  to  CharlesN  misifovemBHsnt,  29. 

College:  bis  trial  and  execution;  Toiy  oxultation  there* 
upon,  78. 

Collier;  his  censura  on  stage  licentlonsnesa,  119,  n.  Slas 
Clergy,  08. 

Comines,  Philip  da;  his  eulogy  upon  tbe  English  oon- 
stituUon,  10. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Commonwealth.    See  Cromwell. 

Confiscation  and  Extortion ;  their  extent  after  Monmovthls 
Insurrsction,  198.  See  Jeffreys ;  Kirke :  Mary  of  Modesa: 
Prideaux. 

Constitution,  English;  its  origin,. 6.  Its  superiority  tbs 
result  of  gradual  development,  8.  Neeestsity  of  grr-al 
changes  in  It  at  tbe  oommenoemoDt  of  tbe  sevanteruth 
eentnry,  12. 

Convention ;  election  of  the  parliament  so  callod,  43.  Its 
first  meeting,  44.    Its  dissolution,  61. 

Cooper's  defence  of  prelacy,  22. 

Copptr.    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Com.    See  Agriculture. 

Oomlsb,  Henry:  his  eonneetlon  with  the  Wbin  and 
Prasbytorians;  attempt  to  impUcsta  him  In  the  Rya 
House  Plot;  enmity  of  Goodeoough  tnwaids  bim,  lOV. 
His  trial  and  eonvictiun  fur  treason;  hN  execution,  lOT. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of.    See  Revenue. 

Cornwall,  Mines  of.    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Corporation.    Soet^arterv ;  Towns. 

Coundl  of  Thirty;  ei^ted  by  Chsriei  11..  71.  Its  dl» 
ptrsaL7». 
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60l     ItiOTklMU^ 


naiag  MtaatMw,  87.    Its 

Ob^;«iiiagM«ftctod  bj  th«  Btvolntkm  «f  1688  fai«h« 
nbtiow  \Mtw«6B  ttsBd  the  faklMr  nliim,  108. 
I  II.  <taKrilMd,  108.    It! 


a.  Siw  of  his  party;  bis  mllltuT 
ti  Cbamd«rofhiiianiy,8ft-38L 


(kortof  (^utot  ] 
0/  htodMMM,  127.    Iti  fUtkimXkm  la'tht  | 
Jei^T^ruorMdinft,  198. 
Owcouit.  the;  buriMd,  88.    itdlww  «f  tiM  8m»ttidi 

Io«laad«itolt,66. 

Ontoanten,  Soottkih;  tlMlr  rrtMlUon^iortitiMto,  and  •afhr 

top,  U.    Honier  th«  piteato^  78.    IMtetod  hv  Mon- 

«th,76i   SugaliMiy  law  «f  tb*  Bwttlifa  pwUaiiMiit 

01,147.   AtrodtlM  pMTMtntcd  opoQ  tlMm  by 

GnbMD  of  CiBTtrhouae,  147,  Ii&    Th«ir  bigoCiT,  and 

(adiSerawt  to  AigyWa  mov«iMoti^  164. 

0Dfcatr7,8fr  Joho;  aamiltad,  at  the  laateMa  of  tha  oovrt 

pwty.  80.    MoomooUi**  oDonaotioo  llMrawitli,  74 
Obvcntiy,  81r  William,  66,  nota^  73;  note. 
Oowley.  118, 121,  oota. 
Oioaer.  Thomfti;  Us  clianetar  sad  «WTka%  liw    Hla 

cycBioni  eoneeming  cliiireh  gorwiment}  16l 
CrimplDf  aad  kidiulbidiur,  09-100. 
(MU,  Jamet,  74^    Sea  Honmoath,  Duke  ofl 
OoBveil,  (NIver;  bis  aattmata  of  ~ 

Bimi^ig^  Mad  anooaaMti 
Hla  eonqoast  oC  mod 
y&T  towaid*,  IreteiMl  and  Bootland,  88.    His  aDiia- 
llDai  fcriovraiM  power,  aOL    Hia  pariiameat  (Sea  Bare- 
low):  hiaderatioa  to  the  PiotoeUnate;  ibat  House  of 
Ommmi,  aod  eebeBae  of  leppaaaatatl^e  tefcrm,  4a  His 
Boo»  of  Lords,  40.    DIatolatlon  of  bis  fimt,  and  nomi- 
Mdoaaad  dlMOtodon  of  bia  aaeond,  Honaa  of  Commons^ 
».  Hltd(iB«Ftleawlfi)rei«tt  poUe]r,40,41.    Hlspo^o- 
laHtraiBMifrttlie  continental  Prolattantfs  41.  Ksbuma- 
tlMof  his  r«m«in«,  46l     Hb  walem  of  eboieb  goveni- 
aat, «.   His  eonnlTanoe  at  iLeatrieal  axhibitJooa.  48. 
ScdnffODa  of  his  name  ftom  obloqnj>  i^    A^)oleiDgs 
It  tmMam  oo  bin  death,  87. 
Ctww«i Bkbaid;  bis  aoeesvfcm,  aod  ctaaiaetar,  4L    His 

OcavclKiiii;  tbeir  aniinoaity  towai^  the  natlTe  Irlab,  86. 
Gk9>a{Se»  PreregatlTe) ;  iu  Nlatioa  to  the  Chorob,  16. 

Ilir»>moai.  86. 
^rnkt,  thar  baneAdal  aObets,  S. 

0mm.  beRereaoe. 

Inbr.IboiBM  Oabern,  Eari  of;  bb  admtelstistion,  66. 
BiifaitisBpoHry.07.  His  a^enej  between  Gbariea  and 
lmi.6«.fiB.  His  Impeachment,  60.  Berlral  thereof 
b  Ik  SBW  pwliamenc  and  bia  plea,  70.  HIi  fUth  with 
yifeb  fnditan,  88.  Hla  gains  wbllat  tai  power,  02. 
AfiBvlneat  of  the  Impanobment  againat  lilm,  184.  Re- 
■ait  Ui  Mai  In  the  Loida,  184. 

WM;  Ulore  of  bis  plots,  76.  Institntlon  of 
oraiMl  preeeedlngs  against  bim,  bis  trial  and  oonTio* 
tin.  M,  146,  aad  note.  His  pnolsbment;  asmult  npon 
kia  \j  Pnaeb;  bis  death  hi  Newgate,  146,  and  l4^ 
«^  tePiands. 

OtokhioTwioBii  of  Britain;  their  iajorioos eftets  on  the 
fnimi  of  dTiliMtlon,  8. 

try:  bis  Infinsaee  among  the  Baptists;  bis 
. if.  168. 

DtacLTbooM;  bin  participation  In  MonmonOi's  vahellion, 
la.  Hb  quarrel  wltk  neteber  of  fieltoon,  and  dwth  hj 
IkteWihMid.lTl. 

IbrfaMih,  &MrgB  Lagge,  Lord ;  hia  raoeptloD  of  Mon- 
anrtk  ttd  Gray  aa  priaoneta,  183.    His  re^y  to  Hon- 

^  antk'a  «ntrc»ty  for  hM  intereesrion  with  tlm  King,  184. 

Bk*cant,  Gharfoa.  qtaited,  98. 

i«fe;  hb  pamphlet  refened  to,  186,  note. 

yfcy.  teTowna. 

l)^Rincr,5«,66. 

!fV{tt,ML   flea  Triple  Aniaaee,  60.    MQrdero^64. 

^.  Bui  of;  anpporta  the  Triennial  Bill,  89. 

Opbauy;  lis  extent  and  annual  eost,  at  the  death  of 

^tflo  IL,  9L    See  Ooverament 

wmtm:  perancnted  aod  imprisoned,  62.  Their  position 
Mag  Noomonth's  rBbellbn,  176.  Cruel  peraeention 
^  thrai  altemrda.  107-198.    See  Independents ;  Pras- 

^Wtebas;  Puritans. 

DWm  EUl        _ 

,  __   Pnblls  saponml  of 

^  hi  prindpleR  at  Oxford,  80. 

>Kkwq>.Willtem,U4. 

WTnatfoi;6i 

Ibnn.the,aod  the  Stags; 
ha  of  Puritaniiim,  119.     Pteuidanr  sneems  of 
vritara  U9.    fcttofa  ef  Aryden  aa  a  dramatlat,  i: 
Bee  Utctaton. 

IMra.  lotaa;  bis  aaeoaalaM  en  TOIotaon,  98.  His 
Kmnacy  at  WilTa  OoOtoe  Honaa,  109.  Notloea  of,  119, 
ox  121.  Tallure  of  an  opera  by.  In  oonseonenoe  of  ttie 
•whwMnr  mined  by  MonMontti's  nhalUoB,  176^. 

B««ty,l86.    8m  rower. 


>  Rlj(ht:  theories  eonoamlag  the  doetrine  ot  SI. 
fataMM  of  Its  nonobaarraaoa^  n. 


Di^ale  (sat  Staftvd,  and  OoUage) ;  bis  daaft ,  148. 
BnmbaHon'a  regiment ;  Iti  ebarscter,  and  ssrrleas  at  tiM 

battle  of  Sedgemoor,  179, 180. 
DnnUrk ;  captured  by  Cromwell,  41.    Popnlaf  Indkaatlra 

prodoeed  by  Its  laU  to  Lewis  XIY,  86^ 
Darby,  119. 
Dutch.    See  Holland. 
l>3rkTe]t,  162. 

Beelealastlc  Aidiltsetore  of  Snglaod;  Hi  visa,  < 
Bducatlon,  fcnsle;  ill  low  atandard  in  the  17th  oantvyM 

compared  with  later  times,  116, 117. 
Elections  in  1679^  and  tacttoa  punned  thereat,  70.    Ssoond 

eleetionofm9,74.  Of  1681, 77.  Bee ParUamant;  Tories; 


Whio. 
uilr  John ;  his  Imprlsoni 
Eliiabetb,  Queen;  disclaims  the  sacerdotal  ebaiacter,  17. 


Eliot.  Sir  John ;  bis  imprisonment  and  death,  28. 


18. 


No  ayntematic  opposition  ofSwed  to  her  goTemment,  18, 
Veneration  of  the  Noneonlbrmists  $»  her  BMmory,  18. 
Stau  of  the  conntry  on  her  death,  19.  BffaeU  of  the 
eonaplnuies  of  her  reign  upon  pt^alar  feeling,  68. 

KIpbinstone.  164. 

England;  effect*  of  its  aeparation  fktim  Normandy,  8.  Da* 
Telopment  of  its  national  ebararter,  laws,  language,  and 
Hteraturo,  5.  Its  continental  conquests,  6.  lis  poUtT 
often  miarepresanted,  8.  AdTantagea  of  its  insular  poai> 
tioii,  13,  83-85.  Diminution  of  ber  importance  after  the 
aoeeraion  of  Jamea  L,  90.  Ita  position  nnder  Cbariee  n., 
68.  And  under  James  II.,  187-138.  General  Tiew  of  its 
state  in  1686,  83-126.    leeUng  of  cootineotal  gorenf 

.  meats  towards  It  and  character  of  Ita  polity  at  the  sooea* 
sion  of  Jam«s  II.,  137, 138.  See  Court;  London;  Fopn> 
lation;  Society;  Towns. 

Englishman ;  a  term  of  oontempt  among  the  Normans,  8. 

Episoopao^;  its  feUure  in  Scotland,  29.   See  Gbureh. 

Emex,  Eari  of,  186. 

Esmx,  Earl  of;  bis  feilure,  as  General  of  the  Mrllamentaiy 
army,  34.   Bemoved  tnm  bis  command,  86. 

Easex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of;  called  to  the  eonndls  of 
Charles  II.,  72.  Uis  retirement  and  junotlon  with  th* 
opposition,  78.   Uis  snkida,  79. 

Etherege  and  Wyeherley;  toodaney  of  their  writings,  6S. 
See  Drama. 

Siuopean  poUtioa;  state  of;  In  the  rrignof  Gbarlea  n.,  88. 
Bee  Pranoe;  Spain;  Holland. 

Evelyn,  121.   See  Soleneai 

Bzciae.    See  Bevenne. 

Exchequer :  ihut  by  tiie  Cabal ;  its  dlssstroos  eonsaqnsnais, 

Bxdudon  Bill ;  flrmnam  of  the  Commons  in  demaadiiM  It, 
73.  Public  odteiy  upon  the  suUect,  74  Yioleaoe  of  tha 
Actions  to  which  it  gare  rise,  76.  Passed  by  the  Com- 
mons,  76;  and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  77.  Sesp.l42,Ul, 
107. 

Exeter,  100. 

Vkirfbx,86. 

Falkland,  Lord ;  impeaeliea  the  Lord  Keeper,  29. 

Fell,  John,  176. 

Fenwiek,  Sir  John;  bis  eleetion  fbr  Northnmberlaad,  141 
His  share  in  the  proceedings  upon  Monmouth's  attainder, 
172. 

Femnison.  Robert;  bis  earW  connection' wHb  the  Dissenters, 
167.  His  character  and  dealings;  suppoeed  originator 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  abanilonment  of  bis  associateSt 
and  escape  to  the  Continent,  167.  His  personal  appei 
anee,  tactiea,  and  attempts  to  exdte  Monmouth 
rebellion,  168.  Beoewal  of  Us  instigations  in  conjunction 
with  GrsT.  159.  OonaiTanee  of  the  Amsterdam  autbo- 
rttlea  at  bis  schemes,  169.  Concocts  Monmouth's  maul* 
festo,  170.  Persuades  Monmouth  to  declare  bimaelf 
king.  174.  His  Tsgariea  on  the  occasion,  175.  Uis  text  8n 
his  batUe-fleld  sermon,  179.  Hla  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  196.  His  eaeape  to  the  Continent,  and 
suspected  oonnlTsnoe  of  the  gotemment  thereat,  196, 
and  note. 

Vemley,  Wmtom:  protects  Burton  the  traitor;  aelaedi 
tried,  and  executed  on  Burt 
the  latter,  197. 

Vsveniham,  Lewis  Dnras,  Earl  of;  present  at  the  deatlh 
bed  scene  of  Charles  XL,  129.  Advaqoes  to  repel  Mon- 
month,  176,  177.  His  negligenoe  and  incapacity  as  a 
military  oommander,  179.  His  cruelty  to  a  captured 
rebel,  182.  Honours  eonfim'ed  on  him,  and  Bucking- 
ham's wittidam,  187.  His  Interoasalon  for  Alias  lids. 
190.' 

Fiennes,  Kathanid,  81 

Filmer,  2L 

Finrb,  Heneagn,  181. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper;  expedient  reoommsndsd  bj  btan.  9k 
Hla  disgmoe,  28. 

Finsbunr,  108. 

Fire  of  London,  67.    Saa  London,  101 

FfrmlD,  124,  note. 

Fisher,  186. 

Flamsteed,  122. 

Fleet;  Its  decayed  itals  vodar  Charles  11.,  66. 

Fleta,8. 

fleldMr,  ladrsw,  of  Shltonn:  hb  ehainetar  and  itttii 


I  Burton'a  eridenee,  for  harbouring 
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moits;  his  dUHIce  of  h«retI}tarT  raooBrehj,  100.  RIs 
liMxmiiifteneieB,  IdO.  Ills  chiTalrona  spirit,  16L  His 
Unding  in  BnuUind,  170.  His  military  command  under 
Monmonth,  170, 171.  His  quarrel  with  Dare,  remorse  at 
having  killed  him,  and  flight  to  the  Continent,  171. 
Forests;  their  great  extent  la  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 182. 
Fowler,  9^ 

Fox,  George;  his  eccentricity,  48. 

I^nee,  rqpirded  sn  a  proTlnce  of  England,  6.  Oessation 
of  oonteiits  with  hei,  0.  Feebleness  of  her  parliaments 
in  the  middle  sgps.  12.  Extent  of  her  submission  to 
the  Romtith  Church,  14.  Her  influence  In  the  councils 
of  Charles  II.,  56.  Her  supremacy  in  European  politics, 
68.  Character  of  her  people  and  goTemment,  58.  ReTiral 
of  English  animosity  sgainst  her,  69.  Her  war  with 
Spain,  60.  Slender  acquainUnce  of  her  people  in  the 
■erenteenth  century  with  publio  feeling  and  literature 
in  England,  61.  Superiority  of  her  nary  to  that  of 
England,  88.  Influence  of  her  manners  and  literature 
upon  English  sodety,  117.  Her  policy  towards  Eufdand 
at  the  accession  of  James  11.,  135.  See  also  Lewis  XIV. 
Francis ;  his  attack  upon  Dangerfleld ;  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution for  murder,  146. 
Frome;  march  of  Monmouth  upon  It,  and  diacomflture  of 

his  allies,  177, 178. 
Fnllarton;  his  enterprise,  164.    His  devoted  attachment 

to  Argyle,  166. 
Gaelic  language ;  permanency  of  its  character,  2. 
Gaunt  Elisabeth :  prot(»cts  Burton  the  traitor,  106.   Is  ap- 
prehended on  his  information,  and  convicted  on  his 
oTldence,  197.    Her  deportment  at  the  stake,  107. 
Gasette,  l>ondon ;  its  nsture,  116. 
Gentlemen,  the  country,  of  the  17th  century ;  their  feel* 

lugs,  occupations,  and  connections,  04-06. 
Germai^;  early  convnrnion  of  her  princes  to  Christianity, 
2.    Effects  of  Romanism  and  ProtestantiBm  upon  her 
people,  14. 
Glbboui.  Orinling,  128. 

Gillies,  Peter;  munlered  by  Graham  of  GlaTariiouie,  148. 
Glastonbury ;  Monmouth's  halt  at,  176. 
Gloucester,  101. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbury ;  his  mysterioua  murder,  and 

popnkir  frenzy  thereby  created,  60. 
Oodolphin.  Sidney,  76.  Aptttude  fbr  business,  predQeotions 
and  tastes,  76.    Elevated  to  the  peerage  and  appointed 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasuiy,  76.   His  position  at 
the  aooession  of  James  II.  132.    Acqulesoes  in  the  pe^ 
Ibrmance  of  maxs  in  the  palace,  140. 
CkMdenough,  Richard,  166.      His  partidiMtlon  hi  Whig 
plots,  166, 160,  note.   His  flight  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  capture,  and  pardon,  106.    His  enmity  to  Cornish, 
and  evldenoe  against  him,  106.    His  share  In  the  pei^ 
aerutlon  of  Bateman,  107. 
Oovemment ;  its  progress  in  rude  soeletlea,  0.    Breach  of 

constitutinnal  powers  by.  how  to  be  repelled,  10. 
Grafton,  Duke  oC  ISO.    His  leadership  of  the  advanced 
pard,  add  skirmish  with  the  rebels  at  Philip's  Norton, 

Graham  of  CUiverhpuse;  blasphemies  of  his  troops,  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
147-148.    His  animositv  towards  Argyle,  166. 

Qreenoek ;  movement  of  Argyle's  troops  upon  It,  and  its 
eommerdal  insignificance  in  the  17th  oentury,  164. 

Grey,  Ford,  Lord  Orey  of  Wark ;  his  Imprisonment  and 
escape  fW>m  the  Tower,  166-167.  Lands  at  Lyme  with 
Monmouth,  170.  His  delbat  and  retreat,  171.  His 
advice  to  Monmouth,  and  preservation  of  the  altar  of 
Wells  Cathedral  from  desecration,  178.  His  command 
of  the  cavalry  at  Sedgemoor,  and  rout  and  flight  of  his 
ft>rees,  180.  His  flight  with  Buyae  and  Moumouttf,  182. 
His  capture.  182.  His  imprisonment  at  Ringnrood,  and 
conveyance  to  London,  183.  His  Ibrtltnde  belbrs  the 
King,  184.    Large  sum  paid  bv  him  fbr  his  pardon,  104. 

Grev,  Lady  Jane ;  comparison  of  her  position  with  that  of 
Monmouth,  76. 

Grindal,  Archbishop;  his  dislike  of  consecration,  16. 

Gnildlbrd,  Francis  Earl  of,  Lord  Keeper ;  his  rise  to  power, 
81.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  in  Oate^  and  Bedloe's 
plots,  81.  His  deficiencies  as  a  statesman,  81.  His  posi- 
tion at  the  acces>4on  of  James  II.,  18^188.  His  political 
Ainctions  transfbrrod  to  Jeffreys,  184.  His  advice  to 
James  on  the  oolleetton  of  the  revenue,  and  rejection 
thereof  136.  His  last  appearance  In  his  court,  warning 
to  the  King,  and  death,  180. 

Gunpowder  Plot;  its  Influenoe  upon  popular  IMing,  68. 

Gustiavus  Adolphus,  20. 

Gwrnn,  Eleanor,  61 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  royal  aaaent  given  to  It,  78. 

Ballfkx;  parliamentary  privilege  confinrred  upon  It  by 
Cromwell,  40.    Abolition  of  the  privilege,  41 

Balifex,  George  Savile,  Ylscount  (subsequentlr  Marquett 
of) ;  his  entrance  to  the  councils  of  Charles  It.,  72.  His 
eharaotar,  politics,  and  literary  attainments,  72.  His 
Tlndloatlon  of  the  iqypeltotlon  of  Trimmer,  72.  His 
^Mtaa  and  predilwtk«%  72-78.    Sueoet-  of  his  oratory 


In  the  debates  on  the  Sxdimon  BDI,  77,  and  Mit.  flh 
opposition  to  the  King's  vkrfatkms  of  law,  80.  BW  saiv 
duct  on  the  MasaaefauaeCitB  charter  question,  and  unpopu- 
larity with  Jamea.  81.  His  retention  of  oflloe  JosUfled,  8k 
His  constitutional  suggestions  to  the  King,  and  opnaf' 
tion  thereto  by  Roohester  and  the  Duke  of  York,  81,81 
Attempts  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  bribe  him  or  proeura  Ui 
dismissal,  82.  His  aeouaatlon  of  Roefaeater,  and  Its  tem- 
porary results,  82.  Stoppage  of  the  proeeedlngs  bv  the 
King^s  illness,  128.  His  position  at  €^rles*s  death;  181 
His  removal  from  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council.  132.  Jame^s  duplldty  towards  him,  133.  Hh 
conduct  when  masa  was  perftrmed  In  the  palaoa,  USl 
His  protest  against  ttie  sentence  on  Argyle,  160. 

Hale,  121. 

Hall,  Bishop,  notice  oil  22,  note. 

Halley,  122. 

Hampden,  John,  his  opposition  to  the  levying  of  sfa^ 
money,  26.  His  reasons  for  opposing  the  Kingi  St.  Hb 
impeachment,  82.  His  merits  hi  the  field,  84^  HtoflJL 
84.    See  London,  106. 

Harrington,  Jamea,  120. 

Harrison,  42. 

Hastings,  battte  ofl  and  its  eonseqnenossL  4. 

Heming,  107. 

Henri^tU  of  Orieans.    SeeOrieans. 

Usury  I.    Bee  Beauolere. 

Henry  IV.    See  Wars  of  the  Romk. 

Heni^  VIII. ;  consequenees  of  the  resistanoe  of  the  pao|ls 
to  his  arbitrary  demands,  12.  Reformation  in  --^tH 
under  him,  18.    His  eodeslastioal  lystem,  16. 

Hereditary  dsseent ;  Instanosa  of  departure  from  tke  rak 
of  21. 

Hewling,  William  and  BeivJamIn;  their  condemnation  to 
death  by  Jeffreys ;  fortitude  of  WilUsm  at  his  esaentkxK 
•flbrts  of  his  sister  to  Indnee  James  II.  to  snniv  Benia' 
mln's  Ufe;  his  exeentton,  102. 

HIekes,  John,  180.    See  Usle,  Aliee. 

Highwaymen  in  the  rsign  of  Charies  II.,  11& 

History :  temptatfons  to  the  fUdflcatlon  of,  8. 

Uobbes,  Thomas ;  Infiosnee  of  hia  opInfcMiB,  68. 

Holland ;  war  with,  66.  Arrival  of  her  fleet  in  the  ThaacL 
60.  Popular  Indignation  on  the  ooeasloo,  67.  Tkwatr  of 
peace  wltti  her767.  Har  fcar  of  Lewis  XIY.,  60.  Hsr 
piospsrity  and  power,  60.  Impressions  prodaeed  on  tra- 
vellers by  her  aspect,  60.  Trlplo  alliance  with  Sngland 
and  Sweden,  60.  Invaded  by  France,  64.  Terror  and  ex- 
cesses of  her  people  thereby  exdted,  01.  Har  eondoet 
under  William  of  Orange,  and  repulsion  of  the  Invades^ 
66.  RMiews  peace  with  ISngiand,  66.  Aid  raadatad  h«> 
by  British  troope  under  Osaory,  67.  Obnelodea  tha  penes 
of  Nimeguen,  07.  Interviews  of  James  with  her  ambaa* 
sadors,  and  fruitiess  attempti  of  her  govemmenkt  to  «•» 
vent  the  aaiUag  of  the  Whk  nfti<ees,  168, 160. 

Hollis ;  his  views  relative  to  aiaris8>s  proeeedii«ai,  SL  Bta 
Impeachment,  32. 

Holmes,  Abraham ;  his  capture  at  Sedgemoor;  hla  baaring 
when  examined  belbre  the  King;  hia  aatkiptttiaai  of 
death;  incMent  at  his  execution,  101,  102. 

Hooker ;  notice  of;  23. 

Hooper,  Bishop;  his  martyrdom,  15. 

Horses  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  08. 

Horseradng;  spnad  of  Its  popularity,  03. 

House  of  Oommoas;  Its  flrst  sittings,  6.  Acllca  of  the 
opposition  in  it,  at  the  aecesskm  of  Charles  I.,  S4.  Ka- 
monstranee  to  Charies  L,  81.  Impeachment  of  tfaa  Vlrt 
Members,  32.    Zeal  for  royalty  and  episcopaqy,  ft!t.    Op- 

Gsition  to  Charies  U.,  67.    Grants  800,0001.  tn  him,  68. 
gid  measures  Induosd  hj  the  alann  exdted  hj  Oatas's 

of 

It, 

proeeedings  In  reformce  to  ImpeaduDantB  naalnst 
oflts  membara,  164. 
Howard,  Philip ;  hla  inflnenoa  at  the  court  of 
Howe,  John,  88.   Departsfrom  England  In  eonssq 

the  perseention  of  the  Dlaaentsrs,  106,  note. 
Buddiealon,  John;  mvaa  Charlsa  II.*s  Ufe  at  Wosvaatat, 

and  administers  the  oonaolatlons  of  the  Bomiak  IhUh  t» 

him  in  his  last  momants,  190. 
Hume,  Sir  Patrick:  hapllcatsd  In  ttie  Whig  plots;  mmpm 

to  the  Continent;  charactarof  his  proeeedlnga,  169^    li»> 

teiferm  witii  Aigyle's  pUns,  163, 164, 16&  BaoMUBands 

fillet,  16&    His  eaeapa  from  the  conntiy,  166. 
Hyde,  Edward;  demands  tha  Imprisonment  of  Stsnflbid, 

20.   See  Clarendon. 
Hyde,  Lawrmcs;  hla  advent  to  power,  76.  His 

"    *     '  inflmltles  of  temper,  and  ' 

noneouoraims.  T6k   Sae  Bocheatar. 
Impeaehmant  of  the  Five  Membau,  31 
Impeaehttents;  confllettogdsidaiOMaaf  the 

upon  them,  164. 
Indemnity,  Act  of;  malntainad  hj  Claiandon,  CT. 
Independenta;  theirrisaanddi«taetei,aL  Their 

attheRestoi«tion,46b   Sea  Puritans. 
IndulgaiiM;  gmtsd  totlw  SsoCtlih  Pi«sfagrt«ri«N. ««.  ite 


House  of  Lords ;  Its  unwilUngneaa  to  aeoond  tha  <  _ 

Charles  L,  28.    First  exclusion  of  Catholics  ftma 
60.  Itoi  - 
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.   ^alHf^«ltliO*Oor«attitora,M.    I>wlanitioao# 
U  by  Cfac  Cklwl,  M.    KxdUment  Iksraupon,  06.    Ito  re- 


^  XI.:  his  eooflkta  with  Uwls  XIV. ;  qnoimthy 
jf  Mmnpm  mUh  bJi  »Abrta»  aod  pftdAc  twadonqr  of  his 
Voiiej  towArda  Bngtond.  Utt. 
'niv  in  ihp  17  th  eutstr,  U-L 

yntmmd ;  oontRwitMl  influeiKM  of  the  Romivh  and  Angliraa 
Churrhes  iu.  U.  Its  stat*  at  tha  daath  of  Elisabeth,  and 
MiLnUio4on  to  Ka^tnh  rula,  19.    iDslgnifleaDee  of  itn  Uto> 
ratura,  10.    Its  adicaioii  to  th«  old  iUth,  '20.    Neglacted 
hj   its    iS^gliat  conqmrora.  90.     Its    sultfugatioo    bjr 
CmaveU.  as.   Its  rUte  under  Charles  n.,  66.   Oooflicts 
batvwen  lb«  JCDclish  and  Caltk  raes^  66.  Oomplaiiits  of 
!&»  CatboUc  inhabitants,  66.    Amoant  of  the  Lord  Llea- 
tcBMiit^a  iaecMiMb  92. 
bUi  lUlNdlhm :  oathrvak  of  th%  8L 
[ran.    daeXioMaiMlMiiifinla 
Isfiatgtoii,  104. 

Itsiy ;  aSbeCB  of  Papal  domination  noon  it,  14. 
fsBirt  L ;  oooaoUdatlon  of  the  three  Kingdoms  under  him, 
*^i».    loflutfoce  of  his  aeceesion  upon  the  grvatnen  ot 
Bn8Mad,20.   Ilia  padlks  tendeneka,  90.  Peculiarities  of 
his  chavaeter.  21. 

,  Dufc*  of  Torlt,  afterwards  James  IX. ;  his  character, 
BSm  Protestuatiam  suspected,  60.   Aoquleeoes  in  the 
anet  alliwaee  with  Lewis  XIV.,  61.    His  aoperstitlon 
and  UffocxT,  61.    His  rericoation  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
■iralstU^  fltt.   Pobiie  dlaUke  ot,  upon  his  marriage  with 
IU«7  of  Vodeaa.  W.    llin  retirement  to  Bruawls,  pend- 
i^  the  ezcitemcot  oeeasioned  by  Oates's  diselosurps,  70. 
Agrtatifwi  i^paioat  him  upon  the  sul^ec^  oS  the  Exclusion 
Kil,  70.  73i.  74.  70,  77.    His  return  from  Brussels  and 
4cpartai»  fbr  the  government  of  Srotlaod,  76.   Character 
oThis  adminiatrafion  there.  80.    His  return  to  England, 
aad  uaeonatitntional  reAumptlon  of  the  direction  of 
aarsl  afiOra.  80.     His  animosity  towards  Halifkx,  81. 
His  naoiTuwgigmant  of  RoeheKtec's  designs,  and  oppoeitioo 
te  thscdllas  of  A  parliament,  81.    Assignment  of  the 
Pest  Oflee  rarenoca  to  him,  84,  86.    His  proceedings 
i«iB«  tka  King's  Ulness,  12B,  !».    His  accesaion  to  the 
b  to  the  PrlTj  Council,  131.    His  pro- 
,  131.   State  of  hid  administration,  182. 
itbw«in,]32.  His  duplldtv  to  HalUhx,  133. 
m  of  Cnstoms  without  parliamentary  sane- 
tisB,  134.    Hla  pxodamstion  Ibr  a  parliament,  and  fear 
•f  Lewis  XIT.,  13&    Perplexities  of  his  position,  136. 
ffis  aftitods  towards  Barillon,  acceptance  of  French 
■oasf ,  and  intrigues  fbr  more,  136, 136.  IHs  connection 
viih  AfsbaOa  Ghnrehill,  and  dinateh  of  her  brother  on 
»  smhstaf   to   Lewis.  136l     Feelings  of  continental 
pvcnueata  towards  England  upon  his  aoeeasion,  187, 
SH.   IL'  eoodoct  in  retorenoe  to  his  connection  with 
LmIs,  I«:9.    Cefasbratloa  of  Romish  rites  in  his  palace, 
ULliiOL    Hia  eonmutioB,  parsimony  upon  the  occasion, 
sad  felkSoas  incooristencies  at  the  ceremonial,  140.  En- 
thsanas  of  ffae  T6riea  and  their  addrcsaes  to  him,  141. 
UiacxallatioB  at  the  remit  of  the  elections,  142.    Bis 
eamsada  to  the  Soottlsh  Parliament,  146.    His  libera. 
n&,  vt  anatiment  in  adTwrslty,  and  persecuting  spirit 
vhfist  in  power,  .47.  His  toleration  for  the  Quakers,  and 
putUite  tar  William  Penn,  149.  His  tactics  towards  the 
srv  Pmiaaeot.  and  ooniisrences  of  his  emissaries  with 
the  Vatka,  151     His  speech  ftom  the  throne,  and  admo- 
aJOn  to  th0  Gommona,  162.    His  anger  at  the  proceed* 
iap  af  the  combJttee  of  religion,  163.    His  attempt  to 
dMny  Aigjie.  ISO.    His  prsparations  in  anUdpatJon  of 
asa0fcBeotBoffheWhigrefageea,162.  Bin  q»peal  to 
the  Dstcii  aaahaaaadors  thereupon,  162.    His  TindlctiTe' 
■MB  iDwaids  Argyto,  16&  His  interrogatories  to  Aylofie, 
aarf  Aylsffe^s  re^,  168.    Derastations  and  brutality  of 
hssBlBBBrtes  la  Aigjleshira,  168b    Monmouth's  mani* 
fate  aeaiwA  bim,  1iO.«  Proosedinfts  of  bis  Counca  on 
iceciTfBg  the  Mayor  of  Lyme's  letter,  171, 172.    His  ad- 
JevruMast  of  the  Hooaea,  17a  His  gratitude  to  William 
if  OmgB  Ibr  reinJbieementa,  176.  bploits  and  triumph 
cf  his  forees  orer  Monmouth.    (See  Monmouth ;  Sedge- 
moor.)   Moiunoath*B  letters  to  him,  183, 184.    Hlsintei^ 
view  witb,  and  ooadoct  towards  Monmouth,  184.    His 
feterrirw  witti  Grey.  184.    His  refusal  of  mercy  to  AUoe 
Uiie,  18^  190.  Yeriflcation  of  ChurehUl's  oomplhneut  to 
hiidMncoey,  192.    His  departure  from  the  proper  rule 
of  traatmeat  towanls  diacomflted  rebels,  104.   His  exten- 
Am  ot  pardooa  to  Grey.  Cochrane,  and  other  leaders  of 
&e  iaanrgents,  194.    His  wdeome  to  Jeffreys  on  his  re- 
tarn  firom  tlie  Bloody  Asslaes;  and  subsequent  endea- 
vaois  to  tid  lilmself  of  the  odium  attaching  to  Us  acts, 
196.    His  croel^  In  the  cases  afferaleyandiaisabetii 
Gaaat.  194. 
JsCreyfl  r  Jodgw),  Sir Georga, afterwards  Lord;  his  adTsnee- 
Bwat  by  JaoMS  H.,  and  his  early  legal  training.  133. 
Wittklsms,  131.     BiajpoUtlcal  apostasy,  and  subeerri- 
SBcy  to  Jamea,  134.    His  temper,  personal  habits  and 
kMhslgaDoea.  134     Hia  eloTatioa  to  the  cabinet  and  the 
mecafpe.  12A.  Hia  coodact  to  Guildford,  134.   ffis  sdTlce 
la  Tsmin  opon  the  collection  of  the  Customs,  136.    His 
partipipatiop  in  the  deetlona,  142.    His  oondoct  on  the 


trial  of  Biohard  Baxter,  14&  Bets  oat  oa  the  .^eatera 
eireuit,  189.  His  conduct  on  Uie'trial  of  All  w  Liuls,  190. 
Hokls  the  Bloody  As!>ises,  190, 103.  Ills  eonflscallon  of 
the  property  of  Uie  nfbds ;  extortions,  and  sale  of  par- 
dons, 103.  Ills  welcome  at  court  on  his  return  from  the 
west;  hatrtid  of  the  Somersetshire  people  for  his  m» 
mory,  and  danger  incurred  by  his  dettcendants  In  travel 
ling  there.  195.  II li*  appointment  to  the  U>rd  ClianerV 
lorshlp,  and  subsequent  atteaipt  to  rid  himself  of  tlia 
odium  attaching  to  hiv  acta,  196- 

Jenkyn,  William;  his  sufferings  and  Jeath  In  Newgate  fit 
cousdenoe'  sake,  and  attack  on  his  memory  by  Leatraage, 
116. 

Jewel,  Bishop;  his  contempt  for  the  forms  of  the  Boatlah 
Chunrh,  16. 

3ohn,  King;  his  riees  and  folUss,  and  their  < 


progress,  6. 

Jonsoo,  Ben ;  incfclental  notices  o^  24,  61. 

Judges;  their  obsequiousness  to  the  Stuarts,  26.  Fomsol 
pr^udices,  70.  Their  subaerTieacy  in  political  proseca 
tious.  iJH.    Terils  of  their  vocation  north  of  the  Trent,  84. 

Juries ;  their  ready  credence  to  Gates's  perjuries,  70.  Their 

Slltieal  partisanship,  80.  Their  proceedings  north  of 
e  Trent,  86. 

Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  his  efforts  ts 
induce  Charlea  II.  to  accept  the  Knchariitt,  128.  His 
conforences  with  Monmouth  prior  to  the  letter's  execa- 
tioo,  184-186.  His  exertlODS  on  behslf  of  the  perpecuted 
rebds,  188.  His  moral  worth  and  virtues,  189,  ana  note. 
His  intercessions  with  Um  King,  196; 

Ketch,  John,  the  executioner;  liis character,  186,  end  note. 
His  conduct  at  Monmouth's  decaplution,  186, 186. 

Kiflln.    See  Ilewllng. 

King,  Gregorv ;  his  statistical  calculationa  See  Agrleul- 
ture;  People;  Population. 

Kings,  early  Engllsb;  extent  of  thehr  premgatives,  9. 
Limitations  of  the  same,  9.  FrequenUy  deposed,  prior 
to  the  union  of  the  Rokos,  11. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy :  his  divsoluteness,  extortions,  wanton 
nesses,  and  proceedinp  at  Tangier ;  Ironiral  nickname 
of  his  soldiers,  187.  Afssassinates  the  n-bel  prisoners  at 
Taunton;  reTelrie^  and  croeltitis  of  bis  officers:  and 
extent  of  Ua  slaughtem.  If  7. 1H<S.  His  love  of  niouey. 
and  sale  of  protectictis  to  fu^dtiTes;  brutality  attributed 
to  him,  188.  DisratiKfruiitm  of  tl>e  government  with  liif 
lenity  to  wealthy  dolinqueutji,  18$,  and  note. 

Kneller.  Sir  Godfrey.  1:2. 

Knights'  service ;  abolition  of  tcuure  by,  46. 

Kniperdoliog,  13. 

Laguerre,  122. 

Lambert;  his  ambition  to  surrt'M  Onimwell,  42.  Hla 
abandonment  by  his  troops,  and  capture,  43.  His  escape 
and  recapture,  44. 

Lambs;  a  nickname  given  to  Kirke's  soldiers,  188.  Boa 
Kirke. 

Lancaster  and  Tork ;  Mictions  of;  6-7. 

Land.    See  Agriculture ;  Rent 

Language,  English ;  its  development,  6. 

Language,  connection  between  languagea  and  reUgkyM 
2aiUi,20. 

Laud ;  his  character,  26.    His  execution,  86.    See  Church. 

Lauderdale ;  his  political  diaracter,  63.  His  Presbyterian 
tendencies,  63.  Unpopularity  with  the  Commons,  66> 
His  gains  in  office,  92.    See  Cabal. 

Law;  kingly  violations  o^  how  avenged  in  tlie  middlt 
•ges,ia 

League  and  Covenant;  enforcement  of  it  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, 36. 

Lebon,  Joseph;  fhlsely  accused  of  bmtallty,  188. 

Leeds;  parliamentary  privileges  eonlSBrred  upon  It  by 
Cromwell,  40.  Abrogation  of  the  privilege,  4L  Aoeonnt 
of  the  town  in  the  17th  century,  101. 

Leiy,  Sir  P^ter,  122. 

Lestrange,  Roger;  character  of  his  *<OhierTator;''  lili 
ioryiim,  and  conduct  towards  his  adversaries,  116»  146» 
147,  note.    His  election  to  parliament,  161. 

Lewis  XIY.;  pubUc  indlgnatton  st  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
him,  66.  His  revenue  and  military  power,  68.  His 
character,  69.  Effect  of  the  Triple  AUianoe  upon  his 
designs,  60.  His  reUtions  with  Charles  II.,  60.  His 
views  with  respect  to  England,  61-62.  His  resentment 
at  Danby's  proceedings,  671  Influence  of  bis  movements 
upon  the  English  country  party,  67.  His  machinations 
against  Danl^,  69.  His  policy  towards  Charles,  82.  His 
tactics  on  the  death  of  Charles ;  pecuniary  advanoss  to 
James,  and  pidiqr  towards  him  and  his  frieais,  136, 186, 
137.  His  conflicts  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  138.  Boobti 
Indnred  by  James's  vadllations,  139. 

Lisle,  John;  lais  position  during  the  Oonunonwealth,  189. 

Lisle,  Allee  (widow  of  the  above);  shelters  John  Hickea 
and  Richard  Nelthorpe,  189.  Her  benevolence ;  iUegalitr 
of  her  trial,  169.  Her  sentence,  190.  The  King  refrMSi 
to  spare  her  Ufa;  mitigation  of  her  doom  from  burning 
to  beheading,  and  execution  of  the  sentence,  190-191. 

Uteratoxe ;  dawn  oi;  in  EngUuMl,  6.  Its  lioentions  eh^ 
ractor  under  Qiarles  II.,  63.  Scarcity  of  book«  la 
eoantry  places,  and  ia^pedimenta  to  their  traasmlailoi^ 
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11«.  Female  edvcmtloD,  116.  Utenurr  ftttalomeoti  of 
BODtlemeD,  117.  1  nflaenos  of  French  litontare,  117-118. 
ImmonUlty  of  Rngllnh  polite  Iltemtare,  118-119.  Dedl- 
cettom  and  their  hijurlous  Influence  upon  Utermtore, 
119-120.  Spirit  of  the  nUrei  of  tbe  Ume,  120.  See 
Drama. 

Uturjgr;  Its  attempted  bnporitton  upon  the  Scota,  87. 
Rwtored  In  England  by  Cbarlee  II.,  62. 

Urerpool;  ltd  pant  and  preeent  state  deeeribed  and  oon- 
tnu>l«d,  102. 

Locke,  John :  takea  no  vbare  In  the  irhemee  of  the  Whif 
•xfin;  his  aequalntanoe  with  Shaftesbury,  and  Its 
Injurious  consequeDcen;  deTlces  of  the  court  party  to 
entrap  him;  tlieir  failure;  his  expulsion  ttcm.  his 
college;  hU  l>earing  under  oppresrion,  161, 162. 

LoUards  and  AlMgensIans;  ftilure  of  their  deslgna,  13. 

London ;  its  vislutlon  by  the  great  Plague  and  Fire,  67. 
Its  charter  oonflwated,  78;  and  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
80.  (See  also  p.  104.)  Its  prpeent  and  past  position  and 
population,  as  compared  with  other  EnglUh  towns  and 
with  Amsterdam,  103.  Its  shipping  and  Customs,  103. 
Change  in  the  chararter  and  extent  of  Its  suburbs;  Its 
modern  bridgea  and  andent  bridge,  104.    Its  salubrity, 

City  of  Tiondon  :— Cbaraeter  of  Its  architecture  In  1686, 
104.  Ravatres  of  the  great  Are;  resuscitation  ftrom  Ita 
ruins ;  change  in  Its  character,  and  in  the  habits  of  Its 
citixens,  104.  Magnificence  of  Its  mansions  In  the  olden 
time.  104.  l*atriotiam  of  Its  ancient  citizens;  splendour 
of  its  dric  fvstlvittes,  104.  Its  political.  Intellectual, 
monetary,  and  military  Importance,  105.  Its  trainbands 
and  their  ."errloes  at  critical  Junctures;  Buckingham  and 
Shafteiibury's  city  mansions,  105. 

Fashionable  London: — Bloomsbury  Square^  Mon- 
mouth's mansion  in  Soho  Squsre,  106.  Southampton 
House,  snipe  ithnotlng ;  Montague  House  (afterwards  the 
British  Mn^um);  Saint  James's;  Clarendon's  Palace, 
106.  The  Conduit ;  the  Pestfleld ;  CoTent  Garden,  106. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Flnldi,  100.    St  Jamea's  Square,  106. 

London  Streets : — Aboenoe  of  pavements  and  drainage; 
shop  slfrns;  dangers  at  night,  106, 107.  Introduction  of 
street  lamps  by  Heming,  107. 

I/mdoners;  Intercourse  between  them  and  proTindals  In 
the  17th  century.  110.  Their  unwillingness  to  join  in 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  176.  Arrests  of  the  suspected, 
during  Monmouth's  rebellion,  176. 

Low  Countries.    See  Holland. 

Lurtlow,  Edmund ;  refuses  to  Join  In  the  enterprises  of  the 
Whigexllei.,  168. 

Lumley,  Klchard  Lord,  176, 182. 

Luther.  23.  34. 

Lyme.  Dnrsetuhlre;  aspect  of.  in  1685, 169. 

Mac  Galium  More.    See  Arxyle,  Earl  ot 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  116;  note. 

Maelachlan,  Margaret,  and  Mai^garet  Wilson ;  their  perse- 
cution and  death,  148. 

Magistrates,  Puritsn ;  Interfore  with  popular  sports,  48. 

Magistrates,  Royalist ;  persecute  the  Dissenters,  52. 

Magna  Charta,  5. 

Mancbei«ter:  introduced  Into  (Cromwell's  parliamentary 
scheme.  40.  Its  privilege  abolished.  41.  Its  prosperity 
in  the  17th  century,  101.  Its  manulaetures  and  popula- 
tion, 101. 

Mannni,  127.    See  Masarin. 

Marston  Moor;  victory  ofP36. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen  of  James  11. :  her  rapacity  and 
that  of  her  attendants;  partldpates  In  the  sale  of  the 
rel)e1s  Into  slavery;  extortionate  ransom  exacted  by  her 
maids  of  honour.  198, 194. 

Kiu-y.  Queen ;  effects  of  the  cruelties  of  her  reign  upon 
public  f(«ellng.  68. 

Mary,  IMncesa;  her  marrlaee  with  Wmism  of  Orange,  67. 
Her  InnoTatlons  upon  Dutch  etiquette,  157. 

Marylebone.    See  London,  103. 

Matthias  and  Knlperdollng,  13. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  64. 

Macarln,  Horte nria  Mandni,  DndiesB  of;  her  InHncnce  In 
the  court  of  Charles  IT..  127. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  WInchefter :  early  trained  to  arms; 
hl9  participation  In  the  fight  with  Monmouth,  178, 181. 

Mnitary  synti-m  of  England  under  Charles  II.,  86-00. 

Hllltia;  organlxed  In  aid  of  Monk,  44.  Ita  constitution 
and  complement,  86.  Party  and  popular  sentiments 
inspired  by  It  86. 

Milton,  John ;  Inetfecttially  appeals  against  a  oenaorsblp, 
73.    His  political  works  burned  at  Oxford,  80. 

Mines  and  Minerals  In  Bngland;  at  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  93.  Early  importance  of  the  tin  mines  of  Oomwall, 
and  quantity  produced  about  1685, 93.  Account  of  the 
copper  mines  in  1685,  94.  Worthlessnees  of  the  salt 
fbrmeriv  manufortured  in  England,  94.  Engllfth  Iron 
works  In  1685.  94.  Importance  of  the  English  coal 
mines,  and  former  and  preeent  consumption  of  coal,  94. 

Mings,  Sir  Christopher;  his  heroism.  90. 

Ministers;  Umiiei  nature  of  their  responsibility  In  thel7rh 
eentttiy,  81    Their  official  incomes,  and  corruption,  91, 92. 


MlsgoTvmnent;  Importance  of  eoneHtntloDa!  Ai^ 
upon,  10. 

Mob;  when  first  heard  of,  76. 

Mollere,  119. 

Monarchies,  limited,  /  the  mlJdle  agee;  their  sttnoj 
General  subsidence  Into  absolute  monarchies,  12.  E^ 
lish  monarchy  an  exception  to  this  rule,  13. 

Monastic  Institutions  of  the  middle  ages;  their  Tain  • 
corporations  of  literature,  sdence,  and  art,  8. 

Monk,  George  (aftf*rwanls  Duke  of  Albemarie) ;  his  rkmr 
ter,  43.  He  marches  into  England,  48;  and  derkml'! 
afVee  parliament  43.  His  naval  achievements,  0.  Bs 
great  income,  91. 

Monk,  Christopher,  Duke  of  AlbemarieL  ^8ee  Albatih, 
Christopher  Duke  of. 

Monmouth,  James  Duke  of;  his  birth,  appearanoe  at  coort, 
and  marriage,  74.  Honours  conferred  on  Mm ;  his  poy» 
larity  with  the  PuriUns  and  the  eonntry  party;  M 
mllitanr  successes,  74.  His  pretended  leptlmary,  ai 
story  of  the  blark  box  In  connection  titerawlth,  74  P^ 
He  Rjoldngs  in  his  honour,  74.  Defeats  the  OoreDDOtcn, 
76.  His  participation  in  the  Whig  plota,  79.  OlsroloB. 
tary  exile,  79.  Charles's  condnct  regarding  him,  81 
His  residence  in  Holland,  and  gaieties  at  the  Ili{aa, 
167.  Reftises  to  Join  In  Ferguson's  prefects,  158.  Rb 
grief  at  his  tether's  death,  and  departure  ftom  tkt 
Hague.  158.  His  attachment  to  Lady  Wentworth,  m. 
Success  of  Ferguson's  mlldtations  to  liim,  and  joy  of  the 
English  exiles  thenupon,  169.  Ills  temperament.  161 
His  sacrifices  In  aid  of  the  expedition,  161.  Attenptsof 
the  Dutch  government  to  prevent  bis  salUng  fron  H4 
land,  109.  Perils  of  his  voyage,  and  safe  landing  <^  bit 
party  at  Lyme,  160-170.  Enthuriasm  In  his  Ikmnr;  bii 
manlfbsto,  170.  His  popularity  In  the  West,  170  Pre- 
parations  to  oppose  him,  171.  Encounter  at  BridporL 
171.  Defeats  Albemarle  at  Axnrinster,  171.  A^vtwn 
to  Taunton.  172.  Bill  of  attainder  passed  agsiitst  bisk 
and  reward  offered  for  his  apprebenmon,  172.  His  mvp- 
tion  at  Taunton,  173.  Assumes  the  title  of  kin;:  bi^ 
proclamations,  174.  Reflections  upon  his  eondort,  17^ 
175.    His  reception  at  Bridgewater.  175.    GorrrDmest 

8 reparations  to  oppose  him,  175-176.  His  dwltn  w 
ristot ;  rellnqulsbment  thereof,  176>177.  SklrmUb  it 
Philip's  Norton,  end  srrival  at  Prome,  177.  His  des- 
pondency, 178.  His  return  to  Bridgewater.  W.  Hk 
reminiscences  on  seeing  Dumbarton's  regiment,  1T8L 
His  preparations  for  attack,  170.  Arrival  of  his  troopi 
upon  Sedgemoor,  180.  Commencement  of  the  bittle, 
and  dispersal  of  his  cavalry  under  Orey's  eommsvf).  IM. 
His  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  fnfan^;  despair  it  bii 
fiillen  fortunes,  and  departure  firom  the  field.  180-191 
Attempts  to  elude  pursuit,  182.  His  capture,  183.  Let- 
ters to  the  King  and  Queen  Dowager;  imprisrmmnt  at 
RIngwood.  and  conveyance  to  London,  Iftj.  His  Inttf- 
vlew  wiUk  tiie  King,  184.  Hit  faktervlew  with  bis  wfft. 
184-185.  His  execution,  185>186.  Hia  memory  cberiibid 
by  the  common  people.  186-187. 

Monopolies,  question  of  the,  18. 

Montague,  Ralph ;  his  proceedings  against  Dsnby,  69. 

Morals  and  manners  under  C!harles  II.,  58. 

More,  Henry,  98. 

Muggleton,  todowick;  his  ftmatidsm,  48.  His  pralduttMi 
bv  JeflVeys,  183. 

Muigrave,  John  Sheflleld,  Bari  of,  89. 

Naseby,  battie  of,  86. 

Narborough.  Sir  John,  90. 

Navv ;  Its  condition  under  Charles  n.,  88, 9a    flee  sin  H 

Nelthorpe,  Richard,  189. 

Newcastie,  108, 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  98. 

Newslettera,  115, 116. 

Newspapers ;  their  nsture  in  the  17th  oentuTT,  115. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac ;  his  influence  on  tht*  age,  121 

NImeguen.  Treaty  of.  68. 

Nonconformists ;  expelled  tnm  their  benefices,  91  Vtm 
cutions  against  them,  52.  Revival  cf  the  penal  statutM 
against  them,  78.    Sea  Independents,  Puritans,  tr. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of,  186. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of;  their  hospitality  and  magulflcenee,  ML 

Normandy ;  separation  of  England  from.  5. 

Normans;  their  characteristics,  4.  Effects  of  their  tea 
quest  of  Bngland,  4.  Their  treatment  of  the  Saxnos,  4 
Thdr  exploits  In  Europe  and  Asia,  4.  Anlmoslrf  be- 
tween them  and  the  Saxons,  5.  ReeondHatioii  sad 
amalgamation  of  the  races,  5,  6. 

North,  Sir  Dudlev.  104.  Hhiltareer  in  the  hevaat:  hk 
character,  acquirements,  and  conduct  as  sherilT  of  ten- 
don, 158-164.  His  plan  for  raising  additional  tiM. 
and  adoption  thereof,  154. 

North,  Franda    See  Onlldford. 

North,  Roger;  his  view  of  bis  brother's  character,  SI. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of,  186. 

Northumberland.  Duke  of.  son  of  Charles  II.,  130- 

Norwich  In  1685;  Its  Importance;  Its  attractions  for  tV 
learned  and  the  curious ;  Its  population  In  1693.  Icn-K» 

Gates,  Titus;  his  cfaaraoter,  69.     Alarm  produced  tf}*  kk 
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,-^   J«HBid€Mniltf«<MCMl<»iMdth«Nb7, 

*<^  T7. 108L  Jui««*9  aeilan  Mgalut  him  tnr  (WfJuuttOD ; 
"RtUet  tlMf«ni,  And  iadiBtB^at  ac^iut  htm  fbr  p«ijory, 
143.  Kffoffti  of  bto  putkmm  toUbwmt*  him  from  pri- 
•o«:  Ml  appeanux*  at  trial.  148.  HIa  eoovietloik,  sen- 
lnM«,udpttiiiduiMiit»l43,l44.  OootiQeDtal  r^loidags 
•thii  Cats.  144»   BaflMlittW  tvoa  Ui  punlduMot,  14i. 


kth  of  nipmuogr  anlbroed,  6S.    IwciraMB  of  tti  itrin- 

fmrj^tl. 
Ote«rralir,1to,llt.    SaaLaatrmafa. 


of  Monmouth's 
177.  Kcpalw  of  hto  fttroaa  by  tlw  BomaraaMhira 
iti7,18L 

iwaa;ftaU70C«i. 
(MfoMMBi,  tha SdManyia«;  hov  prodaoad.  96, 
fMoaaae;  Ita  atata  at  Uw  death  of  GhMrlaa  II.,  00-01. 
uriaau,  iliailatta.  Dodiaaaof ;  aagolJatai  batwaaa  Clmrloa 

ILaadUvliXIVnA.    Hardaalh,«a. 
Unaoad,  Jamaa  Botlar,  Daka  o^  and  tha  eonrt  of  Charlea 
IL,  U.   Hk  gnat  laeome,  91.    HU  lovalt/  and  aarrloas 
to  Um  thfone,  aad  popiilaritj  with  tha  QftvaHaffa,  182. 
Oia  tamofral  fkom  tha  Tloaroyalty  of  Ireland,  188.    Hla 
neaptton  In  London,  183.    Bb  aondoetwhaa 
a  uaifcinad  in  tha  palaea,  140. 
rthoBMiiW.    SaaDaatar. 
UWiiT.  UA  o^»  Aaparta  to  Maiat  tha  Bntefa,  Of.    His 

Ot«if,U«. 

Osiifil,  Mn  nOy  Blabop  of;  snnunonad  to  taka  anna 
iphiBtlloaBwnth.UeL 
Oilrt,Baalinsof  tha  parllamant  of  1001  at,  77. 
OAidDvifciMr;  Its  davoOoa  to  tha  Crown,  T7.   Itspro- 
oaifaip  oa  tha  day  of  Lord  RosseU's  ezeontloa,  80. 
Qwmaiatia  foittalaafs  to  oppooa  Monmouth,  170. 
hhw,  Bulan,  Daehaaiof  oCaraland,  OS,  197,  U& 
PaMartl»MM>p,l&. 

ftiiiHiBi.  oMHBaneamantor  tta  stragglos  with  COiarlaa 
U&  ItoHmolatioas  by  Um,  20.  2ft. 
rii&HMBt.ThaLiN«;iteaaBambia0a,38.    firat  appaar- 
asettf  telao  inaat  JEagUah  pmrtiaa, ».    Ita  aondnet 
MteiipMhMnt  of  tha  nva  Mambara,  81    Charao- 
te«ffatroo|saiMl  thair  aaaanOfsSi.    its  Ttetorlea  in 
a»ft«Lli  rneMdings  lAar  Ghariaa^  deftat,  80.    Its 
■MriBB  to  BiHtaiT  domlMtlon.  86.    Its  axpulslon 
^Ctmw$a,Jt,  BaHval  upon  his  daalh,43.    Saoond 
arMm,41   And  Onal  diaaolution,  48. 
MhM0taflMQ,48.   8aa  Oonvantlon. 
"^      tflf  IMl:  its  elaetlon, OL    Ita  proeaadiBga,  02. 
moai  of  Oataa's  dladoaaxaa,  00. 
tflfim;  elaotad,  Oft.    Ila  flnt  maotlaKS  aad 
I.  70.  OndnaUy  amroaehas  vpon  tha  Kln^'ii 
.     .  In%  7L    Its  prorogation,  78.     Aad  dlsMto- 

Mnmtofl67MD;alactcd,74.    Ila  flist  maaUng,  76l 

»>«ftMmtsf  mi;'  aisftad,  7T.    Hald  at  Oxftird,  and  dia- 

■h>li7. 
Mhaiat  <f  1685;  aledad,  aad  rlelant  Vary  aroeaad- 
bpihinit,  141-142.    Maota  and  alaeta  Traror  $aakar, 
uL  bete*  apon  the  Speaoh  from  the  thmna,  152. 
viin  U  nmitte,  163.    Prooaadinffo  of  tha  Oommons 
MiiiVNHcloa,  168.    Yotea  additional  tazaa  to  tha 
»*liaL  FRxardingn  of  the  Loida,  164.    lU  lovaltr 
«>J*«i9oa  tha  oaeaslon  of  Monmouth's  labeUkm, 
_2  I^NiBarnBiaat,  173. 
™Mtof  SeoUaad.   flaa  PnTtlatd 
'Mii.nlldal;  flnit  appaaranco  of  the  two  graat,  29. 
wAinehr,  20.   TMr  eoaHtiona*  20.    Thair  state 
itikijnthof  Cbarlfls  n.,  82.    tea  ParUaoMnt;  Pari- 

«*^ThMna  Herbert,  Barl  of;  hia  preparathma  to 
■^  Koaaoath,  176.  Anttctpatas  Monmoa4fa*a  moro- 
*^«ta<Hkl78.  Position  of  hia  troopa,  179. 
■*">>■■■;  his  edneatloB  and  IkmUr  eonnaetions: 
■wirtipMMJ  of  Qnakeriara;  satttament  of  his 
|wif,  W.  Hte  intimaer  and  infloanoa  with  Jamao  II., 
£  WMMaaaeeat  160.  Natnro  of  hla  aelobrlty,  160. 
*^MM^aad  saeoan  as  a  ooloniai  la^i^irar;  and  jar> 
2hMiiMt,160.  Hiaqaaotiooabianagotia«fcms,on 
•wrirtki  iBsids  of  iKkooar,  iir  tha  ransom  of  the 
MnUldian,  194.  Hia  praaenea  at  Oomlah's  ncaen- 
2^  iB<  tiMooay  to  Us  daportmant,  190.  Praaant  at 
>|«*Nl<f  Uaabathflaant,  197. 
'm^tmmoa;  their  utaia  in  tbo  17th  eantory,  128. 
?y>  «U  aKrteoltaral  chMaea,  128.  Waaaa  of 
^      ,  123,  124.     Uboor  of  ehlldma  in  flw 


Mt^  Wi«»  of  dUtHont  damea  of  artisana,  194. 
I«kn«f  faafaniiao.  Baaafits  desired  by  the  eom- 
■>MN^0«mthaprQ«nsaofelrOlmtion,120.  I>a. 
UMba  «^  iMds  men  to  Ofwtala  tha  happhisai  of 

^mSinmi^Ui 

»i(1U|^t;T«ttfted.2k 


Phnip*s  NortsB :  skirmiah  at,  177. 

Planna;  rlaltation  of  the.  67. 

PlantaganetJi:  fidi  m  their  attempts  to  unite  tlie  erowaf 
of  Pianca  and  EnghuMi,  6.  Social  inaqualitlea  under  tka 
drat,  7. 

Foooclie.  98. 

Poiiea  of  London  hi  1080, 107. 

Polltldans;  thair  profligacy  la  tha  reign  of  Charles  11,  Ml 

Polity,  early  EagilBh ;  its  UabOity  to  mlsnpraaanUticrk  1 

Pollezfen,  140. 

Pomftat,i88.    8aa  Kirka. 

Pomftret,  Oountaa*  oC  196. 

Pooat,  Bidiop,  16. 

Popish  plots.   8aa  Badloa;  Dangsrfl^ld;  Oataa.  ' 

popular  fcroarltaa;  thair  hMUng  hold  upon  tha  aUbetlooa 
of  thair  admirara.  187. 

Fopulatloa  of  Kngiand  in  tha  17th  oanturr,  83.  Popular 
azagmratlonB  upon  tha  snt^ect,  04.  MliUke^of  Sir 
WUUam  Patty  and  laaae  Voasiua,  84.  GrvKory  King's 
aompuutions  in  lOOO^  04.  nota.  Reports  to  William  lU. ; 
Mr.  Piolaiwn'ii  estimate,  84.  Oraatvr  Increaae  In  tha 
north  than  In  tha  aonth,  84.  BalatlTe  sute  of  tha 
population  in  York,  Laneaahlre^  Nori>lk,  Suffolk,  and 
Northamptonshire,  86.  * 

POrtman.  Sir  William;  commands  the  Bomarseciihlrs 
milida,  171.  His  maaaurea  Ibr  pravanting  the  aacapa  of 
tha  labels,  182. 

PorUoMuth,  Louisa  da  Qnarooallla,  Duchaas  of ;  her  !»> 
floanea  orer  Charles  IT.,  02.  Her  attachment  to  hin, 
ami  conduct  in  hi«  last  moments,  127, 128, 129. 

Poat  Ottoe;  iu  state  in  1086, 114.  Katahlishment  of  tha 
peony  post  by  William  Dockwray;  oppoaition  to  tha 
plan,  IfL    Ita  rpTennea,  116. 

Prerogatira;  of  tha  early  Kogllah  Kings,  8.  UmlUtfoaa 
thereoi;  9.  Moiiom  IhciliUes  fbr  cheeking  it*  undua 
axereiae,  10.  UnwarranUbly  exerdsMl  by  Charles  IL, 
26,  at  seq.    Oonstitatiqnal  dilBeulties  oonoeming,  06. 

Preabyterianism;  dlstinguisbiog  features  of;  15, 10. 

Prasbytarians;  coalow)e  with  the  CkTaliers,  42.     ~ 


why  they  wars  called  Wbigs,  70. 
Prsston,  Lord;  hfe  tributa  to  1 
82,  note. 


Praston,  Lord;  hfe  tributa  to  HaUlks's  ineorruptibOlty, 


Prsas,  the ;  emancipated  byChaflaa  n.,  78, 74.  Scarcity  of 

prinUaa  prasaes  iu  the  17t]i  oantury,  110,  and  nota.  Jl» 

viral  of  the  eenaorahip,  178. 
Prida,  Colonel,  48. 
Prideanx,98. 
Pridaauz,  Edmund ;  ransom  exacted  from  him  bj  Jaffrtyo 

for  Ma  Ubacation.  103. 
Primogeniture ;  scriptural  rlaws  U,  21. 
Priatlng:  invention  of;  ita  influanoa  upon  the  Raibraui> 

tlonri4. 
PriryCouneU;  Temples  plan  Ibr  ramodalHng  it,  71.    Ita 

daiteta,72. 
Prooopins ;  hla  IhUas  regarding  Britain.  2. 
Property ;  its  ridssitudes  on  Charles  daftat,  85.    Aftar  tbi 

Hastoratlon,  68.      ^ 
Protastantlsm  and  Roman  OathoUdsm ;  oomparattra  l» 

flnenoe  o^  14. 
Proteatanta;  their  opposition  to  Cranmer,  17.  Their  disUka 

af  Jamaa  II.,  60.  Their  error  in  reference  to  Monmouth's 

pretensions  to  the  Crown,  76. 

*  " contrastrd,  1^ 

It,  18.    Its  dis. 

eordaboy  with  preUoy,  24. 
Puritans;  thair  Tsoaratlon  Ibr  Quaan  Elisabeth,  18.  Their 


Puritanism,  and  Church  of  Bnglandis 
Its  gradual  rise,  17.    Its  rapnbUean  spirit,  18. 


ai^  towards  the  Church,  2:^  23.  Their  Imlution 
of  Old  l^atament  azamplars,  28.  Their  characteriallcs, 
24.  Their  departure  for  America,  27.  ThMr  unpopii. 
huri^  at  tha  Raatowtlon,  47.  Their  peculIariUes  in 
aostnoM  and  habits,  48.  Their  early  and  later  career 
eontrastad,  48.  Their  peisscutions,  62.  Popular  stdv 
pathy  for  thair  snllbrings,  60.  Prsdominance  of  tbelr 
principles  In  tha  House  of  Commons,  57.  Preralenoe  of 
thair  nirit  aasongst  the  rebels  executed  by  Jeffreys  191. 

Pym,  John;  his  riews  ralatira  to  Charleses  proceedings, 
81.  Hisimpaaehment,S2.  His  death,  34.  Sea  London,  106. 

Quakers;  paraaeutad  1^  tha  Puritans,  48.  Pardality  of 
Jaasas  II.  for  tliam,  149.  Their  nonlnterfisrence  in 
poUtkal  oontantlona,  and  pacific  tenets,  149.  Colod- 
denca  of  their  noaltkHi  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholles, 
lift.  Fsoa's  intarpooithm  with  tha  King  in  their  ba- 
halt;  160. 

Qoaronaille.    Sae  Poitmouth,  l>iidiam  of,  70. 

Ralalgfa,  Sir  Walter,  89. 

Rabaltlon,  Irish,  81. 

Rebellion  of  Argyle  aad  Mounouth.  flaa  Argyla,  Karl  of; 
Moomouth,  Bake  of;  Sedgemoor,  battle  oC 

Babals:  their  beharloar  at  their  trhls  and  executions; 
Infloenes  of  thair  suflbrings  upon  local  popular  feeling. 

191.  Their  punishments  at  the  Bloody  AsPises.  191. 

192.  Transportsd,  192.   Their  sufferings  and  privations, 

193.  Confiscation  of  their  proparly,  108.     Pardoned. 
194, 196.  J-^"*"  ''^ 

BafonnatioB,  tha,  and  Ita  atbots,  10-14.     Sea  Churehi 

Roman  Catholics. 
irsMJisni  dimsMlons  aO  tha  Bastowthm,  40^ 
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npmoniitran.';«.  the.  2)1.    8ve  House  of  OomiiMMM. 

Kenis ;  their  Kudden  lUi  ander  Charles  11^  66.    Qreatty 

,    increawid  sinoe  hifl  deuth,  94. 

Tlcsijitance ;  nu  ordiuary  cheek  nn  ^ynnny  in  the  middle 
hgiM.  10. 

Keetoration.  44.    See  Charles  II. 

Reyeoue  in  li>8&.  85,  86.  Charges  on,  and  oooduet  of  the 
dhal  with  referenee  thereto,  64. 85.  Colleeted  by  Jamee 
II.  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  134. 

Rhvnsault,  188.    Se«  Kirke. 

KichmoQd.  Dukv  of,  eon  of  Charles  IL,  190. 

RMdell.    See  Argyle,  166. 

Ridley,  Biishop.  15. 

RoadN  in  the  17th  century,  40. 

Rochester,  L«awreni*e  Uyde,  Earl  of  (see  Hyde,  Lawrence): 
h\9  t'levatlon  to  the  peerage;  toryum,  and  opposition  to 
Halifax.  81.  Halilkz's  chaiiges  sgainst  him ;  his  dtemiival 
frcm  the  TreMury,  and  appointment  as  Lord  Presideut, 
82.  rroinoted  by  James  II.,  132.  His  subserviency  to 
BarilloD,  135.  His  rernples  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's 
attendance  at  mass.  140. 

Romans :  their  transii^nt  influence  upon  Britain,  2. 

Romao  Catholics ;  their  animot^ity  towards  Queen  EUssr 
bcth,  IE.  Atttichment  to  the  Royalists,  30.  Persecutions 
and  sufffringji  through  Oates's  disclosoree,  70.  Coin« 
cidence  of  their  position  with  that  of  the  Quakens  149. 
Relaxation  of  the  law  In  their  favour,  160.  Their  de> 
fenceless  position,  155. 

Rome.  Church  of;  efforts  of  her  priests  for  the  abolition 
of  TillenaKO,?.  Beueflcial  operation  of  her  faith  in  early 
times,  7, 14.  EffectM  of  her  rule  in  later  times.  14.  Her 
fbrmff  coutrast'd  with  those  of  Proteetantiom,  15, 16!  Pre- 
valence of  her  &Itb  amongst  nations  whose  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Latin,  20.  Hated  under  Charles  II.,  68. 
Public  celebration  of  her  rites  in  James's  palace,  139, 140. 

Rome,  Court  of;  her  policy  towards  JSngland  at  the  aooes- 
slon  of  James  II.,  138. 

Roses,  wars  of  the.  6. 

ftouudheadi*;  their  origin,  29.  Cofisation  of  dispatee  with 
the  Cavaliers,  45.  Renewal  thpreo^  46.  Their  satisfu}- 
tion  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Predominant  in  the 
parliament  of  1660,  70. 

Royal  Society^  120.    See  Seienoe. 

Royalists;  originally  opposed  to  Charles  L,  29.  Sum- 
mary of  their  political  views,  30.  Their  prestige  for  the 
Church,  47.  Their  populsrlty  with  the  nstion.  40. 
Thdr  dimnntent  at  the  conduct  of  Charles  U.,  56.  Their 
hatred  of  Clarendon,  57.    See  Tories. 

Itoyallst  Army :  its  superiority,  33.  Its  early  soceeases,  84. 
Its  defeats,  35. 

Rumbold.  Richard,  156.  His  Junction  with  Argyle,  and  sup- 
port of  his  plans,  161. 163.  Attacks  Ardklnglass  Castle, 
165.  His  mediation  between  Argyle  and  his  associates. 
165.  His  Intrepidity,  defeat  and  capture,  167.  His 
execution,  167.  His  character  and  opinions,  167.  Axgyle's 
dying  testimony  to  )Ha  virtues.  168. 

flump  Parliament  42.    See  Parliament,  Long. 

Rumsey,  John,  196. 

Rupert,  Prince,  34,  89, 124. 

fiussell,  William  Lord;  his  connertlon  with  the  oountry 
party,  and  dealings  with  Lewis  XIV.,  67.  His  oaU  to  the 
councils  of  Charies  II..  72.  His  participation  in  Wliig 
plots,  79.    His  conviction  for  treason,  and  death,  79. 

Rvsia;  her  political  insignificance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

Rye  House  Plot,  70. 

Saint  Albans,  Duke  of,  130. 

Salt    See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Sanctuary  of  Whitefriars.  107. 

Bancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  C^terbury,  128. 

Sarsfield ;  his  troops  repulsed  by  the  Somenetshice  rebels, 

Saxons;  their  eonvendon  to  Christianity,  2.  Suflfisrings 
from  the  Danish  invasion,  8.  Treatment  by  tiia  Nor* 
mans,  4.   Amalgamation  with  the  Normans,  5,  6. 

Saxon  prelates  and  abbots;  deposed  by  the  Normans,  7. 

Science;  its  state  in  EngUnd  in  1686, 120-122. 

Pjotland;  union  with  Sngland  under  James  L,  19.  Gba* 
racter  and  religion  of  its  people,  19.  Its  reslstanoe  to  the 
Liturgy.  27.  Character  of  its  parliaments,  27.  Failure 
of  eplsoopaor  in  it,  29.  Its  snlg'ngation  by  Cromwell,  88. 
March  of  its  army  into  England,  42.  Its  sUte  under 
Chsries  II ,  54^65.  Governed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  76. 
Meeting  of  its  pariiament  after  James  II.'s  accession,  140 
-147.  Preparations  of  the  government  for  its  defenee, 
162.  Temper  of  its  people  in  relation  to  Argyle's  move- 
ment, 164.  "^ 

Scotch  ReftiKeea  (see  Argyle,  Cochrane,  Fletcher,  Hume), 
169-160.  lliehc  unreasonable  conduct,  160.  Compromise 
of  party  differences,  and  arrangements  for  attacking 
England  and  Scotland,  161.   See  Ai^le  and  Monmouth. 

Beottish  Rebellton.  See  Argyle,  Earl  of;  Covenanters; 
Scotland.  . 

Seott,  Anne  (of  Buoeleueh) ;  her  marriage  to  Jamee  Duke 
of  Blonmonth,  74.  Her  parting  interviews  with  her  hii»- 
hand,  184-185.. 

ledgemoor,  encampment  of  the  royal  army  on  its  j/Uka, 


178.  Bsrly  eondltion  and  history;  stale  fn  the  ITtli  m 
tury ;  efaaraeter  of  the  inhaUtanis,  and  their  tnditioM 
178-179.  PosiUon  aud  occupations  of  the  btltt^ffal 
nartiee  on  the  Sundify  before  tlie  battlsi  179.  nebttOt 
180-181.    Reflections  upon  it,  181.  • 

Selden,46. 

Separatists;  tyrannical  laws  against,  62.    See  Dismtm 

Seymour,  Bdward ;  his  character,  162.  His  speeeb  to  tk« 
Commons,  162-168. 

Shadwell,  110. 

Shakspeare,  William ;  French  ignoranee  of  Us  works  is  At 
17th  eentury.  61.  Soaroe  of  his  plot  of  "Messon  lir 
Messure.**  188. 

Shaftesbury,  Kari  of;  hto  political  charac*er,  68.  Dhesisri 
from  office,  66.  Use  made  by  him  of  Oates's  plot,  70.  Hk 
recall  to  offloe,  72.  His  opposition  to  the  Council  of  Foai^ 
73.  His  resignation,  76.  His  sbortsighUdDesa  TT. 
Chai^  of  treason  against  him,  78.    Its  lUlure.  7S.   Hb 

Eirticipation  In  the  plots  against  the  lilug,  and  fligbt  t» 
oUand,  79.    See  London,  105.    See  also  BatemsD,  sal 

Locke. 
Sham ;  first  appearance  of  the  word,  76. 
Sharp,  98. 

Sbeflteld  in  1685, 101. 
Sherlock,  96.    See  Clergy. 
Ship-muney,  26.    Hampden's  resistanes  io  Its  impoaltios, 

26.   OonssqnsneesofthsooUeetiono^aS. 
Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  128, 181. 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  90. 
Shrewsbury  in  1666, 100. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  his  deaUngs  with  Uwis  ZIT.,  68.  Bk 

conviction  for  treason,  and  death,  79. 
Skelton,  Bevll,  envoy  at  the  Hague,  162,  160l 
Sloane,122. 
Society ;  state  of;  at  the  death  of  Charles  IL.  83-OL   te 

Agriculture;  Arts;  Civilisation;  CSergy;  CoffcohousBi; 

Court;  Drama;  England ;  Gentlemen ;  Literature;  Las' 

don;   Newspapers;    People;   Popnhition;   Poet  OOest 

Revenue;  Sdenoe;  Towns;  Travelling;  Yeomamy. 
Somerset,  Bdward  Duke  of,  186.  See  Tower. 
Somersetshire ;  pecullarfharacter  of  Its  popniatfon,  and  fa)» 

iorioal  value  of  its  traditions,  179.    Bravery  of  itspcs- 

sauta  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  180, 181.    Proceedisgi  of 

Jeffreys  at  the  Bloody  Assises,  and  rsminisoenoes  cf  iti 

inhabitants  in  connectton  therewith,  101.    Their  hstisd 

of  Jeffreys  and  his  deeoendants,  196. 
South,  98. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothsaley,  Barl  d,  88. 
Southampton,  Duke  of,  130. 
Southern,  110. 
Spain ;  her  attitude  towards  EngUMid,  18.    Deoiine  o(  fa* 

power.  68.    Her  reoondliatfon  with  HoUand,  65. 
Spanish  Armada,  18. 
Spencer,  Robert.    See  Sunderland. 
Spenser,  Edmnnd,  10. 
Sprat,  98, 120. 
Stafford,  WllUsm  Howard,  Ylsooont;  ezeeated,  upon  (hi 

testimony  of  Gates,  Dngdale,  and  Turbenrille,  77.   Pop«> 

lar  beUef  of  his  Innoeence,  77.    Bill  for  leversiDg  ttai 

attainder  afainst  him.  164^  166. 
Stage  ooarfaes  In*  1686, 112. 
Stamford,  Earl  off,  34. 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Orart%  26.   ThA 

propoeed  restoration,  52. 
States  General  of  Holland;  their  ftar  of  OromweU,  M 

Treaty  of  peece  with  them,  67.   See  HoDand. 
Stawell,  Lord;  insulted  by  JeSirays,  19L 
Steele,  188. 

Stewart,  James;  draws  up  Aigyle's  manUMo^  168. 
Stilllngfleet,  96. 

Storev,  Samuel;  reasons  for  extonding  OMrcy  to  him,  IK. 
Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of;  his  charsecer  sod 

designs,  26,  27.  His  scheme  of  Thorough,  26.  Hisdestl^ 

Streete  of  London,  106.   See  London. 

Stuart,  House  of;  conflict  of  preoedente  eoneemlng  thrir 
administration,  8.  Subservlem^  of  their  judges,  S& 
Conduct  of  those  who  restored  it  nojostly  eensured,  41- 

Sunderland,  Robert  Speneer,  Earl  of;   his  elevatkm  to 

Kwer,72.  His  character,  73.  His  retention  of  pIs«e,7L 
m  Mpoatuy,  and  Junction  with  Essex  and  Shafte«biirj 
in  snpport  of  the  Exduskm  Bill,  7 6, 77.  His  posltioo  st 
the  aooession  of  James  II.,  182.  Hk  aeqniescenee  la  tbi 
perfimnance  of  mass  at  the  palace,  140. 

Superstitions  of  continental  natfons  in  the  dark  ages  «od- 
eeming  Britain,  2. 

Sweden :  ita  alUanoe  with  England  and  Holland,  60. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  97. 

Tangier;  discontent  at  the  cost  of  ita  maintenance.  9A 
Unfkvonrabie  climate,  66.  Return  of  ita  garri^oo  (o 
England,  8L  High  value  set  npon  ita  horses  ^Englitl^ 
men,  98.   See  Klrka,  187. 

TanUvles,  76. 

Taunton  in  the  17th  eentury ;  its  adherenee  to  the  caosr 
of  tlj^  Commonwealth;  suffcrlnm  at  thu  bsndnof  tlit 
Cavaliers,  178.    Ita  welcome  to  Moumoath,  and  aoa# 


Bm  JtA^vji;  KMte; 


ner  nf  kirn  u  king,  ITS,  ITl 

3Ia!7  Af  Modroft. 
Tun:  ilUical  brjing  oi;  by  duolM  L,  Sft.    B«taMl  of 

(•yiBeai  oi;  43.    Grant  oi;  to  CbariM  IL,  6L     8m 

SereaocL 
talk,  Sir  inuhm;  amoemm  of  hli  dtplomacj,  60.    Be- 

inpitfcm  of  bto  embunr  ftt  tho  Hafuo,  66.    Hla  call  to 

fhi  (omdli  of  Chwies  U^  TO.    HI*  dIao  of  mvariuiient, 

TO,  71,  li.   Bm  reUrement  from  poMie  lllb,  7$, 
Ttabon,  Dr.  («fltfw»nte  Arehbtohop),  06, 185. 
IM  Act  purine  of  tbo,  06^ 
Aoimifh:  deflDed,  2S.    See  Stnflbfd. 
igiotioii.M.   S«eCtorrf. 
flk.  8wMiiMBaiHl)fineraIiw 
ThhaitB  the  17tb  century.  96. 
Ttn:  Irl'h  ori^n  of  the  AppeUatloo,  76.    Growth  of  tho 

^y,  77.  1^  reMtkm,  tJ.    Jodiclal  triumphi  otw 

tbe  Wbi«i.  70.    Inticipotioiia  on  the  nwrringo  of  the 

PriBCcsi  Anne.  80.    Ecpooaal  of  tho  doctrine  of  Dirlne 

BiftiL  $iO.  Retival  of  their  hopeo  on  the  death  of  Gh aries 

J.I3B.  Snthnsiaiiin  of  their  addreaaea  to  Jamea.  141. 

Ab«B  of  eourt  infioenoa  in  tho  aleetiona,  141,  and  note. 

Faiidn  of  Uialr  tactks  in  BueUnffhamahira,  142.    Their 

tnicphsin  Cheshire  and  Northumberland,  142.    Their 

paJtoi^  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 

tadcanferencea  with  the  King*!  amiaaarlea,  161.    Thair 

■unapu  to  introduce  a  bill  declaring  apoken  ▼orda 

tinMi.lil   Their  diMontant,  108. 
^f«r  of  loadOD ;  asaodattona  connartad  with  it,  186. 
TM«r  lluIeU  103. 
bva*  in  the  17th  centory;  thaIr  growth,  90. 108.    Sea 

hUL  HnBirshmm,  Bridgawater,  Brighton,  Brlatol,  Bus- 
en.  ChdtenJum,  Uoda,  LiTerpool,  Mancheater,  Nor- 

vUu  ibAM,  Taunton,  Tvnbridfa  Walla.    8aa,  alao» 

hfuktipo. 

TnifUoKi  difflenlty  ot  In  the  17  th  cantajr,  110-114. 

Tmrtt,  Tuh  Uird  of  the ;  Importanea  atteehad  to  the 
olttk  the  17th  eentuty,  76. 

Tm«.Si John;  elected  Speakar,  15L 

TritaaliH,». 

Triaas.:!  See  HalUbz. 

Thpk  i&aee;  ita  affeeU  on  tha  pdlkj  of  Lawia  XIT., 
tadnuhrity  in  Kngland,  60. 

iBdci*:  dtflr  goTemment,  1^14.    Thair  laflnanea  npon 
«e!«HtinIdbSr«,16. 

Tmtiride«Welbml685,l08. 

Turtcrrille.   See  SUfford. 

Zvdet,  SMop  of  Ely ;  hia  wrmon  at  Jamea  iT'a  eoronn- 
Ifae.  Ul.  ms  interriawa  with  Monmouth,  184, 186. 

Tjnuy,  ham  cheeked  in  the  middle  agaa,  and  inappllea- 
^ «( the  lame  check  in  modem  timea^  lOi 

ftdia ;  he  puniihment  of  Jaffiraya,  lOSL 

CaMPrarhHM.    3eaHoUand. 

CftinnltkK.&. 

rtneht^Uolon  0(163. 

Tiadrrdde.  Vaielat,  Verrio,  122.    Sea  Arta. 

rdl«Bifr:atiaetionof;7.    IftvU  of  the  BoaUh  Obweh 
hriuil»iitioo.7. 

TsIlnt.1!qS,  end  note. 

T<«i»!atf,S4. 

Tade.  Sitbuiiel  166^   Arriraa  III  ■ngland  with  Mon- 
mx^m.  Sbaraa  the  encounter  with  tha  militia  at 
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War  with  the  Dtttd^  66,  61 

Want,  m. 

Warra,  8tr  Vtanda;  rafuaai  to  nefoUata  on  behalf  zt  tha 

Qneen'a  malda  of  honour  Ibr  the  ranaom  of  the  Taanto* 

children,  104. 
Wara  of  the  Koaea,  6. 

Watering  place*  in  the  17th  oentniy,  102-108. 
WaYoflete,  William  ot  06. 

Well««  cmthedral  of;  deeetiatad  by  Monmonth'a  troopa,  ITlL 
~  her  romantic  attachment 


^  .  -  .    _  - jming  the 

tttkofUB<,174.    Hh  flight  after  the  battle  of  Badge. 

_,««,»&.  Admitted  to  panhm,  106. 

wSi^  <<  in  the  17th  aantwy,  lA-lSL 

»ittB%Uqr,74»174. 


Wentworth,  HenrietU  1 
to  Monmouth,  168-160.  Her  eacriflce  of  property  in  aM 
of  hia  eapedition,  161.  Her  earlr  death,  and  local 
memorial  of  Monmootb'a  affection,  l86w 

Wentworth,  Thomaa.    See  StnllbnL 

Weaaez  and  Merria,  2. 

WenterhalL  Laird  of;  peraaevtoa  the  Oorananterfl,  148. 

Wentem  Bmpira,  2. 

Weston  Zoyland;  local  remlniaoencea  of  Ita  Inhabitanti 
eonneeted  with  Monmonth'a  rebellion,  170.  Ita  church 
uaed as  aprlaon  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  ISl. 

Wharton,  Thomaa :  eonrt  and  Tory  oppoaitlon  to  hia  ala» 
tion ;  his  taetlca  and  Tietoiy,  142. 

Whig  reAigeea  on  tha  Oontinent,  166.  Their  Bngllah 
correapondenta,  Wlldman  and  Danvera,  166.  Tiieir 
character,  166.  (See  Ayloflb,  Feiguaon,  Ooodenougb, 
Grey,  Monmouth,  Rumbold,  Wade.) 

Whig;  Scotch  origin  of  tha  appellation,  76  Peraeention 
of  them,  78.  Their  oonnplraaea,  78.  Datectton  thereol^ 
70.  Sererity  of  the  Ooremment  towaida  them,  70. 
Their  delitat  in  the  elections  of  1685, 141.  Their  eflbrts 
Ibr  the  eonntlefi,  and  triumph  In  Bocklnghamriiira,  142. 
Their  Inalgnlflcance  in  the  new  parliament,  163.  Their 
oppoaitlon  In  parliament  to  the  new  Treaaon  BUI  of  the 
Toriea,  172.  tnwIUIngnaaa  of  the  Whig  arlrtocracy  to 
nartidpate  In  Monmonth'a  Inanmctlon,  178, 174, 171. 

WhitefHara,  sanctuary  o^  107. 

WhitehaU.    See  Court. 

Whitgift,  hia  deftnoa  of  pratacy,  22. 

Wlldman,  John;  hia  character,  166,  161,  174,176.  Mo» 
mouth's  regret  at  trnvlng  Uatenad  to  his  suggaatlona,  178. 

Wilkina.  121. 

William  I.  and  11.,  Prinoea  of  Orange  Naasan,  64. 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwarda  WHllaM 
UL);  Mrth  oi;  64.  Hia  propoaal  to  the  Stetea  General, 
64.  Hia  aneeeasta,  66.  Hia  marriage  with  James'a 
daughter  Maty,  67.  Hia  Ccmtlnental  and  Bngli^  pop«^ 
lariW,  68.  Hia  hoapltallty  and  generoaity  to  Honmoath, 
157, 168.  Bla  anzie^  to  Drarent  the  s^ing  of  the  raM 
refugees  f>r  Scotland  and  JBngland,  162, 160,  and  note. 

See  Amaterdam.)    His  nnearineaa  at  the  prograaa  al 
onmouth,  and  saaaonable  aarriee  to  Jamea,  176. 
Wilson,  Margaret,  148. 
Wineheater,  Bishop  ofl    See  Mew,  Peter. 
Wolaey,  Oaidlnal,  07. 
Worcerter,  Marquaaa  of;  his  axparimaati  1900  the  alaaa 

engine,  40. 
Wren,  Sir  Chriatopher,  104, 121 
Wyeherieyi  68. 
Wykeham.  William  d,  06u 
Taomaniy  of  England  at  tha  daaih  of  Chariea  n.:  thaIr 

Puritanical  and  Preabyterlan  leaning*;  support  tha  K» 

duakmiata,  and  adhero  to  the  Whigs,  90. 
Tork,  Conndl  of;  Ita  tyrannT,  26.    See  Clarendon. 
Tork,  Jamea  Duke  ol    Bee  Jamea  n. 
York,  Ducheaa  of  (wlJh  of  Jamea  U.) ;  her  daath,  61 
York  aad  Laneaater;  ftetiona  o^  6. 
Zoyland.    Sea  Warton  Zoylaad. 
Zwlngle,94. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


JA3IES  was  now  at  the  height  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
Iftsd  he  had  ranquished  his  enemies,  and  had 
ponished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  in- 
deed excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  hod,  at 
the  same  time,  effectually  quelled  their  courage. 
The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  The  name  of 
Whig  wa5  neTer  used  except  as  a  term  of  re- 
proMh.  The  Parliament  was  deyoted  to  the 
Idog;  and  it  was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  Par- 
liament to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  Church 
wu  loader  than  ever  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurreo- 
tion,  acted  up  to  those  professions.  The  Judges 
were  his  tools ;  and,  if  they  ceased  to  be  so,  it 
vu  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  The  corpo- 
rations were  filled  with  his  creatures.  His  re- 
Tenues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not  the  same 
man  who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whe- 
ther his  throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an 
koBr,  had  implored  foreign  help  with  unkingly 
npplieadon,  and  had  accepted  it  with  tears  of 
gratitade.  Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose 
before  him.*  He  already  saw  himselfi  in  imagi- 
nation, the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion 
of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  powerful 
mosarehy.  So  early  as  the  month  of  June  he 
had  tmnd  the  United  Provinces  that,  as  soon 
as  the  affairs  of  England  were  settled,  he  would 
chow  the  world  how  little  he  feared  France.  In 
coafonaitj  with  these  assurances,  he,  within  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded 
vith  the  States-G-eneral  a  defensive  treaty, 
framed  m  the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Ver- 
ttilles  as  a  most  significant  circumstance,  that 
Halifax,  who  was  the  constant  and  mortal  ene- 
Bj  of  French  ascendency,  and  who  had  scarcely 
crer  before  been  consulted  on  any  grave  affair 
lince  the  beginning  bf  the  reign,  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  and  seemed  to  have  the  royal 
car.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  less  significant 
^tno  previous  communication  was  made  to 
BariUon.  Both  he  and  his  master  were  taken 
bj  surprise.  Louis  was  much  troubled,  and 
expressed  great  and  not  unreasonable  anxiety 
u  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had 
lately  been  his  pensioner  and  vassal.  There 
were  strong  rumours  that  William  of  Orange 
VBs  busied  in  organizing  a  great  confederacy, 
vhich  was  to  include  both  branches  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  United  Provinces,  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
It  now  seemed  that  this  confederacy  would  have 
at  its  head  the  king  and  Piirliament  of  Eng- 
land* ^^ 
In  fact,  negotiaUotts  tending  to  such  a  result 
vere  actually  opened.  Spain  proposed  to  form 
a  close  alliance  with  James;  and  he  listened  to 
the  proposition  with  favour,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  such  an  alliance  would  be  little  lees 

•  Avtax  Ncg^  Aug.  J^  1686;  Bespsfeeh  of  CMnt  and 
Hi  MlIwgiMa,  endodng  the  treaty,  Aug.  4} ;  Loolt  to 
l«in«D,Aag.ii,f5. 

t  Inrtraetlona  iMMdMl « Vor  nj  son 
lavs."  Id  tin  Stuart  Papm. 
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than  a  declaration  of  war  against  France;  bal 
he  postponed  his  final  decision  till  after  the  Par^ 
liament  should  have  reassembled.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  depended  on  the  temper  in  which 
he  might  then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  of  domestic 
government,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  interfering  with  vigour  and  authority 
in  the  great  dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought 
to  an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they  were  re- 
fractory, he  must  relinquish  all  thought  of  aiv 
bitrating  between  contending  nations;  muil 
again  implore  French  assistance;  must  again 
submit  to  French  dictation;  must  sink  into  a 
potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class ;  and  must 
indemnify  himself  for  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  be  regarded  abroad  by  triumphs  over 
law  and  public  opinion  at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  demand  more  than  the  Commons  were 
disposed  to  give.  Already  they  had  abundantly 
proved  that  they  were  desirous  to  maintain  his 
prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by 
no  means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachment! 
on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Indeed,  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  either  dependants 
of  the  court  or  sealous  Cavaliers  from  the  coun- 
try. There  were  few  things  which  such  an  as- 
sembly could  pertinaciously  refuse  to  the  sove- 
reign; and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few 
things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had 
set  his  heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate  the  most 
stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed  on 
tyranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in 
his  mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  drew  up,  when  in  exile,  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son.f  But  the  Habeas  Corpu« 
Act,  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  oi 
the  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  thav 
to  the  Tories.  It  is,  indeed,  not  wonderful  that 
this  great  law  should* be  highly  prized  by  aV 
Englishmen  without  distinction  of  party;  for  it 
is  a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
operation,  adds  to  the  security  and  happiness 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  realm.} 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the 
great  'party  which  had  set  him  on  the  throne 
and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  He  wished 
to  form  a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  large 
additions  to  the  military  force  which  his  brother 
had  left.  The  bodies  now  designated  as  the 
first  six  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  the  third 
and  fourth  regiments  of  Dragoons,  and  the  nine 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  had  just  been 
raised.  J  The  effect  of  these  augmentations, 
and  of  the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier, 
wi^,  that  the  number  of  regular  troops  in  £ng« 


t  <*The  Habeas  Oonnu,'*  aald  Johnaon,  the  most  bigoted 
of  TbriM,  to  BoawaU,  «la  the  ifaigle  advantan  whkh  out 
gOTernment  haa  orer  that  of  other  eountiiea." 

i  See  the  Uirtorical  Reoorda  of  Betrfmenti^  ] 
under  the  auperviaioB  of  the  A4jatant  QenanL 
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Und  had,  in  &  few  months,  been  Inoreued  from 
nx  thoiuand  to  near  twenty  thousand.  No 
English  king  had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had 
such  a  force  at  his  command ;  yet  even  with 
this  force  James  was  not  content.  He  often  re- 
peated that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  train-bands ;  .that  tiiey  sym- 
pathised with  all  the  passions  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged;  that  at  Sedgemoor  there 
had  been  more  militia-men  in  the  rebel  army 
than  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  tiiat,  if  the 
throne  had  been  defended  only  by  the  array  of 
the  counties,  Monmouth  would  have  marched 
fai  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared 
with  that  of  former  kings,  barely  sufficed  to 
Meet  this  new  charge.  A  great  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  na- 
val charge.  At  the  close  of  the  late  reign,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier  regiments  in- 
eluded,  had  been  under  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  would  not  now  suffice.*  If  any  ftirther  aug- 
mentation were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
demand  a  supply  from  Parliament;  and  it  waa 
not  likely  that  Parliament  would  be  in  a  comply- 
ing mood.  The  yery  name  of  standing  army  was 
hateftil  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of 
the  nation  more  hateful  than'  to  the  CaTslier 
gentlemen  who  filled  the  Lower  House.  In 
their  minds,  a  standing  army  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Rump,  with  the  Protector, 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the  pur- 
gation of  Uie  UniTcrsities,  with  the  abolition  of 
the  peerage,  yrith  the  murder  of  the  king,  with 
the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  as- 
ceticism, with  fines  and  sequestrations,  with  the 
bisults  which  mfgor  generals,  sprung  from  the 
dregs  'of  the  people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest 
and  most  honourable  families  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was,  moreover,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a 
squire  in  the  Parliament  who .  did  not  owe  part 
of  his  importance  in  his  own  county  to  his  rank 
in  the  militia.  If  that  national  force  were  set 
aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much 
of  their  dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore 
probable  that  the  king  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  his 
army  than  even  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  men- 
tioned were  subordinate  to  one  great  design  on 
which  the  king's  whole  soul  was  bent,  but  which 
was  abhorred  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  who  were 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights;  ab- 
horred by  that  Church  which  had  never,  during 
three  generations  of  civil  discord,  wavered  in 
fidelity  to  his  house;  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must 
rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  proscription. 
Many  rigorous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
appeared  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  had,  within 
no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office 
all  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  the  fic- 
tions of  Oaies  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it  had 


•  BteilloB,  Dee.  ^  1686.  He  had  ettidied  the  raided; 
Bach.  **Ceet  un  iMtelL'*  he  atja,  **dont  J'ai  oonnoie* 
mxumJ*  It  appean  ttom  the  Treasury  Waimttt  Book  that 
the  charge  of  the  army  for  the  year  M87  ww  teed  <m  the 
Am  of  Jaauaxy  a»  £623,104  9t.  lid. 


been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  etthcr 
house  of  Parliament  without  solemnly  abjmiBg 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  That  tfai 
king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the  Church  ts 
which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration,  was 
natural  and  right ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  by  a  little  patience,  prudence,  and 
justice,  such  a  toleration  mig^t  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  widck 
the  English  people  regarded  his  religion  was 
not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  theolc^ 
oal  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  Rome — nay,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  that  Church  had  been  among  the  bright- 
est examples  of  Christian  virtue,  was  admitted 
by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion  and 
by  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  penal  laws  against  popery 
were  strenuously  defended  by  many  who  thou^t 
Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more  dan- 
gerous, in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  po- 
pery, afid  who  yet  showed  no  disposition  to 
enact  similar  laws  against  Arians,  Quakers,  or 
Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  treated  with  less  indulgence  than  waa 
shown  to  men  who  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Chris- 
tian pale.  There  was  among  the  English  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  Roman  Catbolic, 
where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  con- 
cerned, thought  himself  free  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  morality ;  nay,  that  he  thought  it 
meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if,  by  :»o  do- 
ing, he  could  avert  injury  or  scandal  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nor  was 
this  opinion  destitute  of  a  show  of  reason.  U 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  Catholic 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  de- 
fence of  equivocation,  of  mental  reservation,  of 
perjury,  and  even  of  assassination.  Nor,  it 
was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.  The 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of 
the  first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con- 
spiracies which  had  been -formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder 
treason,  were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of 
the  close  connection  betwecte  vicious  theory^  and 
vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged  that  every  one 
of  these  crimes  had  been  prompted  or  applauded 
by  Roman  Catholic  divines.  The  letters  which 
Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon-juice  from  the 
Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently  been  published 
and  were  often  quoted.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  upright  in  all  ordinary  dealings, 
and  strongly  impress^  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
Ood ;  yet  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
plot  for  blowing  up  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  had,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  declared  that 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  any  Roman 
Catholic  should  think  such  a  design  sinftil.  The 
inference  popularly  drawn  from  these  thin^ 
was,  that  howp^er  fair  the  general  character 
of  a  papist  might  be,  there  was  no  excess  <^ 
fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  capable 
when  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  Church  wcm 
at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of 
Gates  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  prevaleaec 
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vf  this  opimoa.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  th« 
accused  Roman  Catbolic  appealed  to  the  inte- 
pi^i  hamanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  shown 
tkroagh  the  whole  course  of  his  life.     It  was  to 
BO  purpose  that  he  called  crowds  of  respectable 
witnesses,  of  his  own  persuasion,  to  contradict 
Bonstroos  romanoea  invented  by  the  most  infa- 
mous of  mankind.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that, 
with  the  halter  round  his  neck,  he  invoked  on 
Himself  the  whole  vengeanpe  of  the  God  before 
whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his 
prince  or  to  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen. 
The  CTidence  which  he  produced  in  his  favour 
proved  only  how  little  popish  oaths  were  worth. 
His  very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his 
piilt.   That  he  had  before  him  death  and  judg- 
ment in  immediate  prospect  only  made  it  more 
likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  without  iiyury 
to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  one  Protestant  of 
no  high  character,  Henry  Berry.     It  is  a  re- 
markable and  well-atteeted  circumstance  that 
BcrrVs  last  words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  plot  than  the  dying  declarations  of  all 
the  pious  and  honourable  Roman  Catholics  who 
wndmrent  the  same  fate.* 

It  WW  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace,  it 
•was  vA  only  by  xealots  in  whom  fanaticism 
had  eitiapiished  all  reason  and  charity,  that 
the  R«naa  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make 
him  a  filee  witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  mur- 
derpr,  u  a  man  who,  where  his  Church  was 
eoBcened,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could 
be  boond  by  no  oath.    If  there  were  in  (hat 
age  two  persons  inclined  by  their  judgment  and 
by  their  temper  to  toleration,  those   persons 
were  Tillotson  and  Locke ;  yet  Tillotson,  whose 
nuhlgeoee  for  various  kinds  of  schismatics  and 
heretics  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  hetero- 
doxy, told  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  pul- 
pit that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  effectual  pro- 
^»Km  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more 
mwcWcTons  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion 
which  demanded  from  its  followers  services  di- 
^tly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  morality. 
His  temper,  he  truly  said,  was  prone  to  lenity ; 
»«t  his  dirty  to  the  community  forced  him  to 
be,  lathis  one  instance,  severe.     He  declared 
Mat,  in  his  judgment,  pagans  who  had  never 
ftmd  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  were  guided 
wjj  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trust- 
uVl^  "sobers  of  civil  society  than  men  who 
aad  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  popish 
««iwts.t   Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in 
Which  he  laboured  to  show  that  even  the  gross- 
est forms  of  idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
Mder   p«nal  sanctions,   contended    that   the 
thurch  which  Uught  men  not  to  keep  faith 
»ith  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration,  t 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
g^atest  service  which  an  English  Roman  Ca- 
tnoUc  could  render  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith 
was  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some 
jash  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement, 
have  written  or  done,  his  Church  did  not  hold 
tiist  any  end  could  sanctify  means  inconsistent 


*  Bamet,  L  447. 

f  TDloteRi^a  Sermon,  preached  beCm  tlM  HooMOfOoia- 
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with  morality.  And  this  great  servioe  it  waa 
in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  king. 
He  was  more  powerful  than  any  English  king 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  Uie  oldest  man. 
It  depended  on  him  whether  the  reproach  which 
lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  or 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  fulfilled 
his  promises,  had  he  abstained  from  employing 
any  unrighteous  methods  for  the  propagation 
of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestionable  prerogative  of 
mercy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  ab- 
stained from  violating  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his 
people  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  change. 
So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good  faith  punc- 
tiliously observed  by  a  popish  prince  toward  a 
Protestant  nation  would  have  quieted  the  pub- 
lic apprehensions.  Men  who  saw  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  might  safely  be  suffered  to  direct  the 
whole  executive  administration,  to  command 
the  army  and  navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the 
Legislature,  to  appoint  the  bishops  and  deans 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil  would  arise 
from  allowing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain 
of  a  company  or  alderman  of  a  borough.  It  it 
probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with  general  ap- 
plause, have  been  admitted  to  office  and  to 
Parliament 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Church  by  violat- 
ing the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges  which  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  would  be  considered  by 
all  Protestants  as  frilly  established ;  for,  if  ever 
a  Roman  CathoUc  could  be  expected  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics,  James  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  clergy. 
To  them  he  owed  his  crown.  But  for  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
would  have  been  a  banished  man.  He  had  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain 
them  in  aU  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  where  his  superstition  was  concerned,  no 
tie  of  gratitude  or  of  honour  could  bind  him. 
To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impossible; 
and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what 
member  of  his  Church  could  they  trust  ?  He 
was  not  supposed  to  be  constitutionally  or  ha- 
bitually treacherous.  To  his  blunt  manner  and 
to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others  he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for 
sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved.  His  eulogists 
affected  to  call  him  James  the  Just.  If,  then, 
it  should  appear  that,  in  turning  papist,  he  had 
also  turned  dissembler  and  promise-breaker, 
what  conclusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  by  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that  popery 
had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter ? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  CathoUcs  of  that  age,  and  among  them 
the  supreme  pontiff,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  of  their  Church  in  our  island  would  he 
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most  effectually  promoted  "by  a  moderate  and 
oonsiitutional  policy ;  but  such  reasoning  had 
no  effect  on  the  slow  understanding  and  impe- 
rious temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness  to 
remore  the  disabilities  under  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course 
which  convinced  the  most  enlightened  and  tole- 
rant Protestants  of  his  time  that  those  disabili- 
ties were  essential  to  the  safety  of  tlie  state. 
To  his  policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics  owed 
three  years  of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  subjection 
and  degradation. 

Many  members  of  his  Church  held  commis- 
sions in  the  newly-raised  regiments.  This 
breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncensured ; 
for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note  e?ery  irre- 
gularity which  was  committed  by  a  king  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  defend  his  crown  and  his 
life  against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was  now 
over.  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  Their  unsuccessflil  attempt  had 
strengthened  the  government  which  they  had 
hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet  still  James  continued 
to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified  pei^ons; 
and  speedily  it  was  announced  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test 
Act;  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  that  act ;  but  that,  if  the  Parliament 
proved  refractory,  he  would  not  the  less  have 
his  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  murmur, 
the  forerunner  of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  spirit  before  which  his  grandfather, 
his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  compelled 
to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct. 
Opposition  appeared  first  in  the  cabinet  Hali- 
fax did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust  and 
alarm.  At  the  council  board  he  courageously 
gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
None  of  his  colleagues  seconded  him,  and  the 
sul^ect  dropped.  He  was  summoned  to  the 
royal  closet,  and  had  two  long  conferences  with 
his  master.  James  tried  the  effect  of  compli- 
ments and  blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Halifax  positively  refused  to  promise  that  he 
would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  repeal  either  of  the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  king  ad- 
vised him  not,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, to  drive  the  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished statesman  of  the  age  into  opposition. 
They  represented  that  Halifax  loved  the  dignity 
and  emoluments  of  office ;  that,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  lord  president,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
against  the  government;  and  that  to  dismiss 
him  from  his  high  post  was  to  emancipate  him 
fh)m  all  restraint.  The  king  was  peremptory. 
Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  Council  Book.* 

His  dismissal  produced  a  great  sensation,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Hague ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  always  laboured  to  counteract  the  infiu- 
exercised  by  the  court  of  VersaiUes  on 
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English  affairs.  Louis  expressed  great  pita- 
sure  at  the  news.  The  ministers  of  the  Unittil 
Provinces  and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  od  the 
other  hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  vntuf  of 
the  discarded  statesman  in  a  manner  which 
gave  great  offence  at  Whitehall.  James  vu 
particuliirly  ang^y  with  the  secietary  of  th« 
imperial  legation,  who  did  not  scruple  to  &aj 
that  the  eminent  service  which  Halifax  h^d 
performed  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  BiQ 
had  been  requited  with  gross  ingratitude.f 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  hare 
many  followers.  A  portioh  of  the  Tories,  inth 
their  old  leader,  Danby,  at  their  head,  bean 
to  hold  Whiggish  language.  Even  the  preUt«s 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  Uy- 
alty  due  to  the  prince  must  yield  to  higlier 
considerations.  The  discontent  of  the  chit-fs 
of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary  a&d 
still  more  formidable.  Already  began  to  ap- 
pear the  first  symptoms  of  that  feeling  which, 
three  years  later,  impelled  so  many  officers  of 
high  rank  to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Mea 
who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple,  had  on  » 
sudden  become  strangely  scrupulous.  Church- 
ill gently  whispered  that  the  king  was  going 
too  far.  Kirke,  just  returned  from  his  western 
butchery,  swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. Even  if  he  abjured  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  he  would  never,  he  said,  be- 
come a  papist  He  was  already  bespoken.  If 
ever  he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  so- 
lemn promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
turn  Mussulman.} 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong 
emotions,  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  re- 
assembling of  the  houses,  tidings,  which  In- 
creased the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived  from 
France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  the  Hn- 
guenots  had  maintained  against  the  government 
had  been  brought  to  a  final  close  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  Richelieu.  That  great  statesman 
vanquished  them;  but  he  confirmed  to  them 
the  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They 
were  suffered,  under  some  restraints  of  no  gi^r.- 
ing  kind,  to  worship  God  according  to  dielr 
own  ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own 
doctrine.  They  were  admissible  to  politic »l 
and  military  employment ;  nor  did  their  here^r. 
during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede 
their  rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  state,  and  others 
presided  over  important  departments  of  the 
civil  administration.  At  length  a  change  took 
place.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an  earlj 
age,  regarded  the  Calvinists  with  an  aversi6n 
at  once  religious  and  political.  As  a  seabu 
Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological 
dogmas.  As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary  power, 
he  detested  those  Republican  theories  which 
were  intermingled  with  the  Genevese  divinitj. 
He  gradually  retrenched  all  the  privilfgei 
which  the  schismatics  enjoyed.  He  interfered 
with  the  education  of  Protestant  children,  cod- 
fiscated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant  con- 
sistories, and  on  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up  Pro- 
testant churches.     The  Protestant    ministen 
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w«e  haruaad  bj  the  tax-gatherers.     The  Pro- 
taunt  zoagistrates  were  deprWed  of  the  honour 
of  nobilitj.   The  Protestant  officers  of  the  royal 
booflehokl  were  informed  that  his  majesty  dis- 
pensed with  tiieir  serrices.     Orders  were  given 
that  no  Protestant  should  be  admitted  into  the 
lepA  profession.    The  oppressed  sect  showed 
goae  jfiint  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole 
power  of  the  house  of  Valois.     Massacres  and 
eieentions  followed.     Dragoons  were  quartered 
b  the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  numerous, 
i]i4  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry ; 
nd  the  cruelty  and  licentiouRuess  of  these  rude 
Bdnsionaries  was  sanctioned  or  leniently  cen- 
sored by  the  govemmiint.     Still,  however,  the 
Ejict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in 
iu  moet  essential  provisions,  had  not  been  for- 
EiallT  rescinded;    and    the    king    repeatedly 
declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  re- 
eoi^ed  to  maintain  it.     But  the  bigots  and  flat- 
terers who  bad  his  ear  gave  him  advice  which 
k  «u  bat  to  willing  to  take.    They  represented 
to  him  that  bis  rigorous  policy  h^id  been  emi- 
leetl?  successful ;  that  little  or.no  resistance 
k^ii  been  made  to  his  will ;  thai  thousands  of 
Hcgccoots  had  already  been  converted  ;  that, 
if  he  Toald  take  the  one  decisive  step  which 
yet  remained,  those  who  were  still  obstinate 
v(rald!peed!1y  submit,  France  would  be  purged 
from  the  taint  of  heresy,  and  her  prince  would 
bare  esned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glorious 
tban  thai  of  Saint  Louis.  These  arguments  pre- 
nilei   The  final  blow  was  struck.     The  Edict 
&f  Xantes  was  revoked ;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees 
agaifist  the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sica.  Boya  and  girls  were  torn  from  their  pa- 
rets,  aad  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.    All 
Cilrjiistie  ministers  were  commanded  either  to 
abjure  their  religion,  or  to  quit  their  country 
vithio  a  fortnight.      The  otiier  professors  of 
the  Beformed  faith  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
Ha^om;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
mtdag  their  escape,  the  out-ports  and  frontiers 
were  (trietly  guarded.     It  was  thought  that 
the  Socks,  thus  separated  fVom  the  evil  shep- 
herds, wodd  soon  return  to  the  true  fold ;  but, 
IB  fpte  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  military 
police,  there  was  a  vast  emigration.     It  was 
eslcalated  that,  in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand 
fifflflies  qoitted  France  forever.     Nor  were  the 
refbgees  snch  as  a  country  can  well  spare.  They 
▼we  generally  persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of 
bdnjtrious  habits,  and  of  austere  morals.     In 
the  list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in  war, 
in  sfieoce,  m  literature,  and  in  art.     Some  of 
tlie  exiles  offered  their  swords  to  William  of 
Orsnge,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
i^  with  which  they  fought  against  their  per- 
i^Qtor.    Others  avenged  themselves  with  wea- 
I»i»  still  more  formidable,  and,  by  means  of 
the  presses  of  Holland,  England,  and  Germany, 
ttfi&med,  during  thirty  years,  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  against  the  French  government.     A 
Bore  peacef^  class  erected  silk  manufactories 
fa  the  eastern  suburb  of  London.    One  detach- 
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ment  of  enugrants  taus&t  the  Saxonn  to  mafct 
the  stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Another  planted  the 
first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  oircumstanees,  the  courts  of  Spaitt 
and  of  Rome  would  have  eagerly  applauded  a 
prince  who  had  made  vigorous  war  on  heresy  *, 
but  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  injus- 
tice and  haughtiness  of  Louis,  that,  when  he 
became  a  persecutor,  the  courts  of  Sj)ain  and 
Rome  took  the  side  of  religious  liberty,  and 
loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  a 
savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  un- 
offending people,  f  One  cry  of  grief  and  rage 
rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  The 
tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea 
reached  England  about  a  week  before  the  day 
to  which  the  Parliament  stood  a(]|jonmed.  It 
was  clear  then  that  the  spirit  of  Gardiner  and 
of  Alva  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Louis  wa-s  not  inferior  to  James 
in  generosity  and  humanity,  and  was  certainly 
far  superior  to  James  in  all  the  abilities  and 
acquirements  ^  a  statesman.  Louis  had,  like 
James,  repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  yet  Louis 
was  now  avowedly  a  persecutor  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  What  reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt 
that  James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
follow  the  example?  He  was  already  forming, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  military  force  officered 
to  a  great  extent  by  Roman  Catholics.  Was 
there  any  thing  unreasonable  In  the  apprehen- 
sion that  this  force  might  be  employed  to  do 
what  the  French  Dragoons  had  done  7 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his 
subjects  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. In  truth,  thAt  court  had  acted  as  if  it 
had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He 
was  about  to  ask  from  a  Protestant  Legislature 
a  full  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  him 
than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  government  from  Protest- 
ant^.  His  vexation  was  increased  by  a  speech 
which  the  Bishop  uf  Valence,  in  the  name  of 
the  Galilean  clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  pious  sovereign  of 
England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
foi^  support  against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  particular  anxiety  to  procure 
copies  of  this  harangue,  and  that  it  was  read 
by  all  Englishmen  with  indignation  and  alarm.} 
James  was  desirous  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion which  these  things  had  made,  and  was 
also,  at  that  moment,  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  let  all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the  slave 
of  France.  He  therefore  declared  publicly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Huguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the 
exiles  some  relief  from  his  privy  purse,  a^d, 
by  letters  under  his  great  seal,  invited  his  sub- 
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JectB  to  imitate  his  liberality.  In  a  very  few 
months  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compas- 
lion  was  simulated  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
cigoling  his  Parliament;  that  he  regarded  the 
refugees  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted nothing  so  mueh  as  his  own  inability 
to  do  what  Louis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the  houses  met. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  and  the  king  spoke  from  the  throne. 
His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himself.  He 
congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  the  west ;  but  he 
added  that  the  speed  with  which  that  rebellion 
had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  had  continued 
to  rage,  must  convince  all  men  how  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  the  militia.  He 
had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  the  regular 
army.  The  charge  of  that  army  would  hence- 
forth be  more  than  double  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  ex- 
pense. He  then  informed  his  hearers  that  he 
had  employed  some  officers  wm>  had  not  taken 
the  tests ;  but  he  knew  them  to  be  fit  for  pub- 
lic trust.  He  feared  that  artful  men  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  irregularity  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  existed  between  himself 
and  his  Parliament.  But  he  would  speak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with  servants 
on  whose  fidelity  he  Qould  rely,  and  whose  help 
he  might,  perhaps,  soon  need.* 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broken 
the  laws  which  were  regarded  by  the  nati'  n  as 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  established  religion, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  breaking 
those  laws,  was  not  like^  to  soothe  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  subjects.  The  Lords,  seldom 
disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  a 
government,  consented  to  vote  him  formal 
th.«Tiks  for  what  he  had  said ;  but  the  Commons 
woii  in  a  less  complying  mood.  When  they 
had  returned  to  their  own  house  there  was  a 
long  lilence,  and  the  faces  of  many  of  the  most 
respectable  members  expressed  deep  concern. 
At  length  Middleton  rose  anB  moved  the  House 
to  g>  instantly  into  committee  on  the  king's 
speech;  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  zealous 
Tory  from  Yorkshire,  who  was  supposed  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  this 
course,  and  demanded  time  for  consideration. 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  maternal  uncle  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguished  in 
Parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  vigilant 
steward  of  the  public  money,  took  the  same 
side.  The  feeling  of  the  House  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Sir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  insisted  that  the  delay  should  not 
exceed  forty-eight  hours ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  for  three  days.f 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  who 
took  the  lead  against  the  court.  They  had,  in- 
deed, no  light  work  to  perform.  In  three  days 
a  country  party  was  to  be  organized.  The 
iifficulty  of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not  easily  to 
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be  appreciated,  for  in  our  age  all  the  na^osiBi} 
be  said  to  assist  at*  every  deliberation  of  tJM 
Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  bj  t^ 
leaders  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  OnK>sitic« 
after  midnight  is  read  by  the  whole  metropc>)ii 
at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northomberlttd 
and  Cornwall  in  the  afternoon,  and  inlrelicd 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  mom>v. 
In  our  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of  legiskU'L 
the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  faction.  tli$ 
opinions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  actire 
member  o^  either  house,  are  familar  to  hnii-j 
dreds  of  thousands.  Every  man  who  nov  eiH 
ters  Parliament  possesses  what,  in  the  scven^ 
teenth  century,  would  have  been  called  a  gre&t 
stock  of  parliamentary*knowledge.  Such  bow j 
ledge  was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actotl 
parliamentary  service.  The  difference  betwecj 
an  old  and  a  new  member  was  as  great  as  th| 
difference  between  a  veteran  soldier  and  ft  rtj 
cruit  just  taken  from  the  plough ;  and  Jame&l 
Parliament  contained  a  most  unusual  prop-^ 
tion  of  new  members,  who  had  brought  frd 
their  country  seats  to  Westminster  no  politic^ 
knowledge  and  many  violent  prejudices.  The; 
gentlemen  hated  the  papists,  but  hated 
Whigs  not  less  intensely,  and  regarded 
king  with  sdperstitious  veneration.  To  fui 
an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was  a  fe; 
which  required  the  most  skilful  and  delic&l 
management  Some  men  of  great  weight,  ho^ 
evet,  undertook  the  work,  and  performed  I 
with  success.  Several  experienced  Whig  poj 
ticians,  who  had  not  seats  in  that  Parliamea 
gave  useful  advice  and  information.  On  q 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  f 
the  debate,  many  meetings  were  held,  at  irhij 
the  leaders  instructed  the  novices ;  and  it  i<H 
appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  lej 
thrown  away.J 

The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  fenrni 
It  was  well  understood  that  a  few  days  wii 
now  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  I: 
of  England  was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vas»l 
the  King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  i 
house  of  Austria  were  most  anxious  that  Jan 
should  give  satisfaction  to  his  Parliament.  I 
nocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons  charg 
to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admoait: 
and  example.  One  of  them  was  John  Leyba: 
an  English  Dominican,  who  had  been  secreu 
to  Cardinal  Howard,  and  who,  with  some  le&i 
ing  and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was  i 
most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  m. 
He  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bishop 
Adruraetum,  and  named  vicar  apostolic  in  Gn 
Britain.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Adda,  an  Itali 
of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild  temper  a 
courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed  nuoc 
These  functionaries  were  eagerly  welcome! 
James.  No  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had  ex* 
cised  spiritual  functions  in  the  island  dur: 
more  than  half  a  century.  No  nuncio  had  br 
received  here  during  the  hundred  and  twe&t 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  d€s 
of  Mary.  Ley  burn  was  lodged  in  ^Tiitehi 
and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pound 


waa  aeoretary  of  the  Dutdi  embaMy,  and  eondiictedj 

oorrospondenoe  in  the  abaeaoe  cf  Cltlun.    As  to  Oin 

aee  Burnet,  L  06. 

X  BarUlon,  Nov.  ^  1686. 
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ynr  Adda  did  mI  jH  ■■■— c  »  poUio  eh»- 
netcr.  He  passed  for  a  foreigiMr  of  rank, 
iriioD  cttriodtj  liad  broQgiii  to  London,  ap- 
peared daily  at  eoturt,  and  waa  treated  with 
high  eoztfideration*  Both  the  papal  emisaariee 
did  their  best  to  diiainiah,  na  mnoh  as  possible, 
tfae  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices  whidi 
they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the  raah  seal  of 
J&mcs.  The  naneio,  in  partiealar,  declar«d 
that  nothing  eoald  be  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
terestB  of  the  Chnreh  of  Rome  than  a  mptora 
between  the  king  sad  the  Parliament* 

Builloo  was  actiTS  on  the  other  side.  The 
iastnctioiis  which  he  receiTod  from  Versailles 
BD  tliis  oecasien  well  deserre  to  be  studied,  for 
tkey  fiirnish  a  key  to  the  policy  systematically 
ponaed  by  his  master  toward  England  during 
the  tveotj  years  which  jHreceded  our  RotoIu- 
tioiL  The  sdTicee  from  Madrid,  Louis  wrote,^ 
Tere  alanning.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained* 
there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 
vith  the  house  of  Austria  as  soon  as  be  should 
be  usored  that  his  Parliament  would  give  him 
19  tnohle.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
mdeatlj  the  interest  of  Fraaee  that  the  Par- 
biBCBt  shoflld  proTe  refractory.  Barillon  was 
theitfore  directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  pre- 
etntia»  against  detection,  the  part  of  a  make- 
bate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  opportunity 
ofstiMlatiiig  the  religious  seal  and  tiie  kingly 
pnde  of  James;  bu^t,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
bedesnUe  to  haye  some  secret  communication 
nth  the  maleeontcnts.  Such  communication 
wobU  bdeed  be  hauardous,  and  would  require 
the  Qtmost  adroitmees ;  yet  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ambassador,  without 
ooonittiBg  himself  or  his  goTomment.  to  ani- 
Btte  the  teal  of  the  Opposition  for  the  laws 
ud  Sberties  of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  under- 
iteod  that  those  laws  and  liberties  were  not  re- 
prdedhy  bis  master  with  an  unfriendly  eycf 

bm,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions, 
did' Dot  foresee  how  speedily  and  how  com- 
pNdy  his  uneasiness  would  be  removed  by 
theibstifiiey  snd  stupidity  of  James.  On  the 
tveUth  of  Norember  the  House  of  Commons 
niohtd  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  royal 
■pceeh.  The  solicitor  general,  Heneage  Finch, 
v&si&the  chair.  The  debate  was  conducted 
bjthe  chiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with 
rare  ^t  and  address.  No  expression  indicat- 
ing diirecpect  for  the  sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebeb  vss  suffered  to  escape.  The  western 
Dmrrection  was  always  mentioned  with  abhor- 
jwce.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  barbarities  of 
Airke  and  Jeffreys.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
^TJ  expenditure  which  had  been  occasioned 
hythe  late  troubles  justified  the  king  in  asking 
ame  farther  supply;  but  strong  objections 
vere  made  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army 
ttd  to  the  infraction  of  the  Test  Act 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers 
tppear  to  have  carefully  avoided.  They  ha- 
f^ttpied,  however,  with  some  force  on  the  great 
nperiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 


•DodiTa  Chwidi  HIstosy;  leenweo,  Nov.  42,  1M6; 
ytfijpo,  Deoembw  24, 1686.  BerUIon  aaya  of  £uUi,  «  On 
1  MQit  ftit  ppttanlr  qoe  U  mmU  et  I'aTBntMe  dea  Catho- 
SqiMeainitoteiitdftna  QiM  riimktt  «ntMn  d*  n  mi^ert* 
"™»iqw  eC  de  eon  Pariement"     I^tten  at  Ynnamnt 


«*«w.^andSoT.U, 


Lettera  of  Innooent. 
f ,  16S6;  Despatehee  of  Ad- 
1685.  Tba  veiy  Intanating  eor- 


One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  wheth  ir  the  d«> 
fsDee  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
beef-eaters.  Another  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  U*ain-bandsy 
who  had  tied  in  confusion  before  Monmouth's 
scythe-men,  would  have  faced  the  huiisehold 
troops  of  Louis.  But  these  arguments  had 
little  effect  on  Cavaliers  who  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  stern  rule  of  the  Protector. 
The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  first  of  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  of 
England,  Edward  Seymour.  He  admitted  that 
the  militia  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but 
maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The 
remodelling  might  require  money;  but,  for  hia 
owr  part,  he  would  rather  gfve  a  million  u 
keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  foroe  of 
which  he  must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  train- 
bands be  disciplined ;  let  the  navy  be  strength- 
ened; and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A 
standing  *rmy  was  at  best  a  mere  drain  on  the 
public  ix>souroes.  The  soldier  was  withdrawn 
from  all  useful  labour.  He  produced  nothing; 
he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other 
men ;  and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported.  But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing  army,  but 
with  a  popish  standing  army ;  with  a  standing 
army  'officered  by  men  who  might  be  very 
amiable  and  honourable,  but  who  were  on 
principle  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  William  Twisden,  member  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the  same  side  with 
great  keenness  and  loud  applause  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  Parliament,  dexterously  accommodating 
his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience,  re- 
minded the  House  that  a  standing  army  had 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  just  authority  of  princes  as  to  the  liberty 
of  nations.  Sir  John  Maynard,  the  most 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  took  part  in  the 
debate.  He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  and  could  well  remember  the  political  con- 
tests of  the  reign  of  James  the  First  He  had 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken 
part  with  the  Roundheads,  but  had  always 
been  for  lenient  counsels,  and  had  laboured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  haa 
not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge, 
which  had  long  overawed  all  Westminster  Hall, 
commanded  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He,  too,  declared  himself  against  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  regular  forces. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
supply  should  be  granted  to  the  crown,  but  it 
was  also  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  foi«  making  the  militia  more  efficient.  This 
last  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
against  the  standing  army.  The  king  was 
greatly  displeased ;  and  it  was  whispered  that, 
if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  not 
be  of  long  duration.  { 


ranpondenoe  of  Adda,  copied  from  th«  pmmI  arehtvi%  is  in 
the  Brittab  Mnaeum.    Additionml  M8&»  No.  16,388. 

t  Thfa  meet  nmarkable  despateh  bean  date  the  J^ 
of  Norember,  1686,  and  will  be  fbund  in  th«  Appendu  Is 
Mr.  Fox'r  HijitorT. 

X  Oommons*  Jouraale,  Nor.  18,  1^86;  Leeuweo,  Nov. 
1^;  Barllloii,  Nor.  ^)f;  Sir  John  Bramstoa's  MenunnL 
The  beet  report  of  tho  debatee  of  the  Oommons  in  Norav 
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On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed. 
The  language  of  the  country  party  was  peroep- 
tiblj  bolder  and  sharper  than  on  the  preceding 
day.  That  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the  para- 
graph which  related  to  the  test.  On  this 
ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  paragraph 
relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in 
eonunittee.  The  Opposition  moyed  the  previous 
question.  They  contended  that  the  reason- 
able and  constitutional  practice  was  to  grant 
no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice 
if  the  House  thought  itself  bound  servilely  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were  men- 
tioned by  the  kihg  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
whether  Middleton's  motion  should  be  put. 
The  noes  were  ordered  by  the  speaker  to  go 
forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resented  this  much, 
and  complained  loudly  of  his  servility  and 
partiality  ;  for  they  conceived  that,  according 
to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which  was  then 
In  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  super- 
seded by  a  more  rational  and  convenient  prac- 
tice, they  were  entitled  to  keep  their  seats ; 
and  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliamentary  tac- 
ticians of  that  age  that  the  party  which  stayed 
in  the  House  had  an  advantage  over  the  party 
which  went  out,  for  the  accommodation  on  the 
benches  was  then  so  deficient  that  no  person 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good 
seat  was  willing  to  lose  it.  NeverSieless,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  ministers,  many  persons  on 
whose  vote  the  court  had  absolutely  depended 
were  seen  moving  toward  the  door.  Among 
them  was  Charles  Fox,  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth.  The  paymaster  had  been  induced  by 
his  friends  to  absent  himself  during  part  of  the 
discussion.  But  his  anxiety  had  become  insup- 
portable. He  came  down  to  the  speaker's 
chamber,  heard  part  of  the  debate,  withdrew, 
and,  after  hesitating  for  a  short  time  between 
sonsoience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
took  a  manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the 
House  Just  in  time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the 
army.  Colonel  John  Darcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Conyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew 
to  Uie  lobby.  Middleton  went  down  to  the 
bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with  them.  He 
particularly  addressed  himself  to  Kendall,  a 
needy  retainer  of  the  court,  who  had,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Par- 
liament by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall, 

ber,  1685,  Is  one  of  which  the  htetoiy  b  Mmewfaat  earlotu. 
There  are  two  manuscript  oopiee  of  It  in  the  British  Museum, 
HarU  7187 ;  Lan«.  253.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  the 
speakerti  src  fci^en  at  length.  The  authors  of  the  Life  of 
James  puhlished  in  1702  transcribed  this  report  but  ftare 
only  the  initials  of  the  speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's 
Debater,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  History  guessed  from 
these  initials  at  the  names,  and  sometimes  guessed  wrong. 
They  afloribe  to  Waller  a  Tery  remarkable  speech,  whi^ 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  and  which  was  really  made 
by  Windiiam,  member  fiir  Salisbury.  It  was  with  some 
eonoem  that  T  found  myself  forced  to  gire  up  the  belief 
that  the  last  words  uttered  in  public  by  Waller  were  so 
honourable  to  him. 

*  Oommons'  Journals,  Nor.  13,  1085;  Bnunston's  Ha- 
wuAn;  Reresby's  Momotrs;  BariUon,  Not.  ^ ;  Leeuwen, 
For.  J^|;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Fbz,  1717 ;  The  Case  of 
Oie  Oliurch  of  England  Ikirly  stated;  Burnet,  i.  066;  and 
Speaker  Onslow's  Note. 

t  Commons'  Journals.  NoT.lt36 ;  IlafLMS,  7187;  LaJis. 


and  who  had  reoenUj  obtained  a  grant  of  i  I 
hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenced  tc  transpw* 
tation.  *•  Sir,"  said  Middleton,  *'  hare  not  joi 
a  troop  of  horse  in  his  mi^esty's  serriee?'' 
**  Tes,  my  lord,"  answered  Kendall ;  "  bnt  mj 
elder  brother  is  just  dead,  and  has  left  ae 
se¥en  hundred  a  year." 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office,  it  ip- 
peared  that  the  ayes  were  one  hundred  uA 
eighty-two,  and  the  noes  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commou 
which  had  been  brought  together  by  tiie  na- 
scrupulous  use  of  chicanery,  of  cormption, 
and  of  Tiolence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  «f 
which  James  had  said  that  more  than  elcTca 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  such  as  he 
would  himself  have  nominated,  the  court  had 
sustained  a  defeat  on  a  vital  question.* 

In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  expressions 
which  the  king  had  used  respecting  the  test 
were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  silcr 
much  discussion,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  him,  reminding  him  that  he  conld 
not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who 
refused  to  qualify,  and  pressing  him  to  gire 
such  directions  as  might  quiet  the  apprehen* 
sions  and  jealousies  of  his  people. f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords 
should  be  requested  to  join  in  the  address. 
Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by  the 
Opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remon- 
sU*ance,  or  artfully  made  by  the  courtiers,  hi 
the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  houses 
might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossble 
to  discover.     The  proposition  was  rejected. { 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  amount 
of  supply  to  be  granted.  The  king  wanted 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds;, but  the 
ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for 
so  large  a  sum.  The  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  replied 
that  to  vote  for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  Tote 
for  the  permanence  of  the  military  establish- 
ment :  they  were  disposed  to  give  only  so  much 
as  might  suffice  to  keep  the  regular  troops  on 
foot  till  the  militia  could  be  remodelled,  and 
they  therefore  proposed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  courtiers  exclaimed  against  this 
motion  as  unworthy  of  the  House  and  disre- 
spectful to  the  king;  but  they  were  manfully 
encountered.     One  of  the  western  members, 


X  The  conflicting  testimony  on  this  subject  Is  most  oh 
traordinary;  and,  after  long  oonakieration,  I  must  vvn 
that  the  balanoo  wemn  to  mi*  to  be  exactly  polspd.  In  tin 
Life  of  Junes.  (1702.)  the  motion  in  repreiientcd  an  s  fout 
motion.  This  aooount  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkabl*  ptf- 
sage  in  the  Btnart  Papers,  which  was  convctrd  bjr  tlt<t 
Pretender  himK>lf.— (Clarke's  Lifa  of  James  the  Srccod.  il 
5.^.)  On  the  other  hand,  Rerenby,  who  wan  prvsrnt  tD4 
Barillon,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  rppiv* 
sents  the  motion  as  an  Opposition  motion.  The  UarltiM 
and  Lansdownc  manuscripts  difTcr  in  the  single  word  cs 
which  the  whole  depends.  Unlbrtunately,  Bramrton  vM 
not  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Van  Leeuwen  men- 
tions  the  motion,  but  do(;s  not  add  a  word  which  caa 
throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties.  I  mitft 
own  myself  unable  to  draw  with  oonfldenee  any  in4<niMi 
from  the  names  of  the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph  WUItamMW  aad 
Sir  Francis  Russell  for  the  ma}ority.  and  Lord  Avena 
>  and  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  minority.  I  should  ban 
thought  Lord  Ancrara  likely  to  iio  with  tha  court,  aad  ft 
Henry  Goodricke  likely  to  go  with  the  Cppoaitlon. 
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IbkB  Tudhani,  wbo  ssi  Ibr  8»U8biiry»  wpe- 

oaIIj  distiogaished  himself.     He  had  always, 

he  said,  looked  with  dread  and  aversion  on 

lUzHliiig  annies,  and  recent  experience  had 

itreogthened  those  feelings.     He  then  ventured 

to  touch  on  a  theme  which  had  hitherto  been 

nndioasly  avoided.    He  described  the  desola- 

tioo  of  the  western  oonnties.     The  people,  he 

Slid,  vera  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  troops, 

veuy  of  free  quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still 

Ma  crimes  which  the  law  called  felonies,  but 

for  f  luch,  when  perpetrated  by  this  class  of 

ttloQs,  no  redress  could  be  obtained.    The  king's 

wrrants  had  indeed  told  the  House  that  excel- 

lat  roles  had  been  laid  down  for  the  govern- 

meat  of  the  army,  but  none  could  venture  to 

nj  th&t  these  roles  had  been  observed.    What, 

theo.  was  the  inevitable  inference  ?    Did  not 

the  eootrast  between  the  paternal  ioj  unctions 

iffined  from  the  throne  and  the  insupportable 

tjfTumjof  the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was 

etea  now  too  strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as 

k  the  people  ?    The  Commons  might  surely, 

vith  perfect  consistency,  while  they  reposed 

snore  eonfidenoe  in  the  intentions  of  his  ma- 

jestT,  refuse  to  make  any  addition  to  a  force 

vhich  it  was  clear  that  his  m^esty  could  not 

Juaige. 

Tkmodon  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should 
aetexned  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
lost  bj  tvelve  votes.  This  victory  of  the  minis- 
ters Tu  little  better  than  a  defeat.  The  lead- 
en of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheartened, 
Rtrated  a  little,  made  another  stand,  and 
(proposed  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  committee  divided  again,  and 
the  eonrtien  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  Totes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.* 
On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in 
poeosioa  to  Whitehall  with  their  address  on 
tile  Enbject  of  the  test  The  king  received 
tl»B  OB  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn 
up  m  respectful  and  affectionate  language;  for 
the  pat  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
itiere  lealoualy  and  even  superstitiously  loyal, 
udhad  readily  agreed  to  insert  seme  eompli- 
»atai7  phras^  and  to  omit  evenr  word  which 
theorartiers  thdught  offensive.  The  answer  of 
Jtaei  vna  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand.  He 
iedved  himself  greatly  displeased  and  amased 
^  the  Commons  should  have  profited  so  little 
br  the  gdmonitton  which  he  had  given  them. 
•'Btt,"  said  he,  "  however  you  may  proceed  on 
fovptrt,  I  will  be  very  steady  in  all  the  pro- 
■uee  which  I  have  made  to  you."t 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  chamber, 

fantented,  yet  somewhat  overawed.     To  most 

^  thes  the  king  was  stiU  an  object  of  filial 

ft^erence.    Three  more  years  filled  with  inju- 

nes,  4Bd  with  insults  more  galling  than  injuries, 

vere  scarcely  sufficient  to  dissolve  the   ties 

vhieb  bound  the  Cavalier  gentry  to  the  throne. 

The  speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the 

%'s  reply.    There  was,  for  some  time,  a  so- 

i«nn  stillness ;  and  then  the  order  of  the  day  was 

wad  in  regular  course,  and  the  House  went  into 

•cimittee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 


t  CDBuaouf  Joomab^  Nov.  17,  U,  1086. 
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In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  Op- 
position rerived.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  speaker  resumed  the  chair,  Wharton,  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whi^,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking 
his  migesty's  answer  into  consideration.  John 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a  noted  Tory, 
seconded  Wharton.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  that 
we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  frightened  flrom  our  duty  by  a  few  high 
words." 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely  spoken.  The 
whole  House  was  in  a  tempest.  <*  Take  down 
his  words,"  "  To  the  bar,"  *'  To  the  Tower," 
resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who  were 
most  lenient  proposed  that  the  offender  should 
be  reprimanded,  but  the  ministers  vehemently 
insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
House  might  pardon,  they  said,  offences  conk* 
mitted  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  par- 
don an  insult  offered  to  the  crown.  Coke  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  indiscretion  of  one 
man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of  tactics 
which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefii 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that 
moment,  Bdward  Seymour  attempted  to  rally 
his  followers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a  day  fo? 
discussing  the  king's  answer,  aifd  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  discussion  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  respect  due  from  subjects  to 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  so  much 
incensed  by  the  rudeness  of  Coke,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  divide.} 

The  House  adjourned,  and  the  ministers  fla^ 
tered  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
was  quelled.  But  on  the  morrow,  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  new  and  alarming  symp- 
toms appeared.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  from  all  parts  of  England 
against  the  late  elections.  When,  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Seymour  had  com- 
plained of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  Um 
government  had  prevented  the  sense  of  con- 
stituent bodies  from  being  fairly  taken,  he  had 
found  no  seconder.  But  many  who  had  then 
flinched  from  his  side  had  subsequently  taken 
heart,  and,  with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member 
from  Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had,  before 
the  recess,  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  had  so  much  ex- 
cited the  public  mind.  The  House  was  now 
in  a  much  more  angry  temper,  and  many  voices 
were  boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation. 
The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  ex- 
pected, and  should  have,  signal  redress.  Mean- 
while, it  was  dexterously  intimated  that  the 
best  atonement  which  a  gentlemen  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  by  irregular 
means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to  use  his 
ill-acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  No  member,  who, 
in  that  crisis,  did  his  duty  had  any  thing  to 
fear.  It  mijj^t  be  necessary  to  unseat  him, 
but  the  whole  influence  of  the  Opposition  should 
be  employed  to  procure  his  re-election.  { 

shurp  defaftte  kboot  elections  took  place  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commaofl  after  Coke*R  committal.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  on  the  19tb  of  November,  for  Coke  waa  committed 
late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Pasliamc^nt  wtus  proK^  jed  on  the 
20th.  Bumet'fi  narratiTo  is  oonfirmed  uy  the  Joumala 
fh>m  which  it  appears  that  Mveral  elections  vera  oodm 
dincHiMlon  on  the  19th. 
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On  tbe  same  day  it  became  clear  that  the 
•pint  of  opposition  had  spread  from  the  Com- 
mons to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  William  Cayendish,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
took  the  lead  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  he  was 
weU  qualified  to  ic  sol  In  wealth  and  influ- 
ence he  was  second  to  none  of  the  English 
nobles,  and  the  general  Toice  designated  him 
M  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  His  mag- 
nificence, his  taste,  his  talents,  his  classical 
learning,  his  high  spirit,  the  gprace  and  urba- 
nity of  his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  ene- 
mies. His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pre- 
tend that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted 
from  the  wide-spread  contagion  of  that  age. 
Though  an  enemy  of  popery  and  of  arbitrary 

Sower,  he  had  been  ayerse  to  extreme  courses ; 
ad  been  willing,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
lost,  ti  agree  lo  a  compromise ;  and  had  never 
been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  imprudent 
schemes  which  had  brought  discredit  on  the 
"Whig  party ;  but,  though  regretting  part  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, failed  to  perform  zealously  the  most  ar- 
duous and  perilous  duties  of  friendship.  He 
had  stood  near  Russell  at  the  bar,  had  parted 
from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of  the  execution 
with  close  embraces  and  with  many  bitter  tears, 
nay,  had  offered  to  manage  an  escape  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.*  This  great  nobleman 
now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for 
considering  the  royal  speech.  It  was  con- 
tended, on  the  other  side,  that  the  Lords,  by 
voting  thanks  for  the  speech,  had  precluded 
themselves  from  complaining  of  it ;  but  this 
objection  was  treated  with  contempt  by  Hali- 
fax. "  Such  thanks,"  he  said,  with  the  sar- 
castic pleasantry  in  which  he  excelled,  "imply 
no  approbation.  We  are  thankful  whenever 
our  gracious  sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us. 
Especially  thankful  are  we  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and  gives  us 
fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to  suffer."!  I^oc- 
tor  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  spoke 
Btrongly  for  the  motion.  Though  not  gifted 
with  eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply  versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  he  was  always  heard 
by  the  House  with  respect,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  few  clergymen  who  could,  in  that  age,  boast 
of  noble  blood.  His  own  loyalty,  and  the  loy- 
alty of  his  family,  had  been  signally  proved. 
His  father,  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton, 
had  foughUbravely  for  King  Charles  the  First, 
and,  surrounded  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers, 
had  fallen,  sword  in  hand,  refusing  to  give  or 
take  quarter.  The  bishop  himself,  before  he 
was  ordained,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Life 
Guards ;  and,  though  he  generally  did  his  best 
to  preserve  the  gravity  and  sobriety  befitting  a 
prelate,  some  flashes  of  his  military  spirit 
would,  to  The  last,  occasionally  break  forth. 
He  had  been  intrusted  with  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  two  princesses,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  of  that  important  duty  in  a  manner 

*  Burnet,  1.  660 ;  Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Dnke  of  Devon- 
Aire,  preached  by  Kennet,  1706 :  Travels  of  Goemo  III.  in 
Bngland. 

t  Brameton's  Memoirs.  Bamet  is  incorrect  both  as  to 
ttie  time  when  this  remark  was  made  and  as  to  the  person 
who  made  it 

X  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Gooeh's  Fnneral  Sermon  on  Bishop 
Ocnnpion. 


I  teonge^s  Btarv. 
f  BariUn  1 


I  has  given  the  best  aoeonnt  Of  this  debate.    I 
wlutxcract  his  report  of  tfomUont'stpeeoh.  "MihyrdMor- 


which  had  satisfied  all  good  ProtestaniB,  uai 
had  secured  to  him  considerable  ininence  ov« 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  especially  of  the  Lady 
Anne.{  He  now  declared  that  he  was  enspow- 
ered  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  brethren,  and 
that,  in  their  opinion  and  in  his  own,  the  whole 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  thereafaa 
was  in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  thai 
day  was  made  by  a  young  man,  whose  eccen- 
tric career  was  destined  to  amaze  Europe. 
This  was  Charles  Mordaunt,  Viscount  Mor* 
daunt,  widely  renowned,  many  years  later,  aa 
Earl  of  Peterborou^.  Already  he  had  given 
abundant  proofs  of  his  courage,  of  his  capa- 
city, and  of  that  strange  unsoundness  of  mind 
which  made  his  courage  and  capaoity  almost 
useless  to  his  country.  Already  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a.  wit  and  a  scholar,  as 
a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  hia 
heart  on  rivalling  Bourdaloue  and  BosarueL 
Though  an  avowed  f^ee-thinker,  he  bad  sAt  up 
all  night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and  had 
with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  edifying 
the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  with  his  pious  ora- 
tory.} He  now  addressed  the  House  of  Peerv, 
for  the  first  time,  with  characteristic  eloquence, 
sprightliness,  and  audacity.  He  blamed  the 
Commons  for  not  having  taken  a  bolder  line. 
*<They  have  been  afVaid,"  he  said,  **  to  spesk 
out.  They  have  talked  of  apprehensions  and 
jealousies.  What  have  apprehension  and  jea- 
lousy to  do  here  ?  Apprehension  and  jealousy- 
are  the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  fatore 
and  uncertain  evils.  The  evil  which  we  are 
considering  is  neither  future  nor  uncertain.  A 
standing  army  exists.  It  is  officered  by  pepist^i. 
We  have  no  foreign  enemy.  There  is  no  rebel- 
lion in  the  land.  For  what,  then,  is  this  force 
maintained,  except  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing our  laws,  and  establishing  that  arbitrary 
power  which  is  so  justly  abhorred  by  English- 
men ?"|| 

Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  ip  the 
coarse  and  savage  style  of  which  he^as  * 
master;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  pow- 
erful barons  of  England  in  their  own  hall«  as 
to  intimidate  barristers  whose  bread  depended 
on  his  favour,  or  prisoners  whose  necks  wem 
at  his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  has  beeft 
passed  in  attacking  and  domineering,  what- 
ever may  be  his  talents  and  courage,  generally 
makes  a  mean  figure  when  he  is  vigorously 
assailed ;  for,  being  unaccustomed  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  he  becomes  confused;  ajid  the 
knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he  has  insulted 
are  ei^oying  his  conftision,  confuses  him  still 
more.  Jeffreys  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  become  a  great  man,  encountered 
on  equal  terms  by  adversaries  who  did  not  fear 
him.  To  the  general  delight,  he  passed  at  ones 
from  the  extreme  of  insolence  to  the  extreme 
of  meanness,  and  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 

dannt,  qvolque  Jenney  parla  avee  Eloquence  et  fijroe.  H 
dit  one  la  question  n'dtoit  pas  rMnite,  comme  la  Chambce 
des  Communes  1e  prfitendolt,  4  gu^rir  des  jalouriee  et  dtffr 
anoes,  qui  avoient  lieu  dans  les  choses  tnoertaines  ;  Biais 
que  oe  qui  se  passoit  ne  I'6toit  paa,  quil  y  avolt  nne  araie 
sur  pied  qui  subsistoit,  et  que  6toit  remplie  d'offioers  CaOhy 
liques,  qui  ne  pouvott  dtre  conserrie  que  pour  le  lemei— ■ 
ment  des  loix,  et  que  la  subaistanoe  de  rarmfe,  quaad  I 
n*v  a  aucune  guerre  ni  an  dedans  ui  an  dehors.  Stoit  rft> 
blWrnent  du  gouvemment  arbftralre,  pour  leqnal  Iss 
Ani^ois  ont  une  avex^m  ri  blen  Ibndfo  " 
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hg  itHk  Tftge  and  TezatioiL*    Nothing,  in- 
deed, wu  wanting  to  his  humiliation;  for  the 
tfoose  was  crowded  by  about  a  hundred  peers, 
•  larger  nnmber  than  had  TOted  OTen  on  the 
great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.     The  king, 
too,  was  present      His  brother  had  been   in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Lords 
for  amusesMnt,  and  used  often  to  say  that  a 
debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a  comedy.   James 
came,  not  to  be  direrted,  but  in  the  hope  that 
bis  presence  might  impose  some  restraint  on 
the  discussion.     He  was  disappointed.    The 
ttuse  of  the  House  waa»so  strongly  manifested, 
that,  after  a  closing  speech  of  great  keenness 
from  Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  Tenture  to 
ditide.    An  early  day  was  fixed  for  taking  tl^ 
ny«l  speech  into  consideration;  and  it  waS 
oidered  that  erery  peer  who  was  not  at  a 
&fcaaee  from  Westminster  should  be  in  his 
plsoe-t 

On  the  following  morning  the  king  came 
domi,  in  his  robes,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the 
Comaons  to  tae  bar ;  and  the  chancellor  an- 
loonoed  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  tenth  of  February.  ^  The  members  who 
hid  TOted  against  the  court  were  dismissed 
tnn  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted 
th«  pay  office.  The  Bishop  of  London  ceased 
to^  dean  of  the  ohapel  royal,  and  his  name 
fisstnck  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an 
eid  to  a  legal  proceeding  of  the  highest  im- 
jwtuee.  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Stamford, 
ipnng  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and 
Mamiitted  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a 
darge  of  high  treason.  He  was  accused  of 
isTing  been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
A  tne  bill  had  been  found  against  him  by  the 
paod  jury  of  the  city  of  London,  and  had  been 
rtnoTod  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  court 
bffon  vhich  a  peer  of  the  realm  can,  during  a 
iMi^  of  Parliament,  be  arraigned  for  any  of- 
fcBtthigher  than  a  misdemeanor.  The  first  of  De- 
eaber  had  been  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  orders 
^  been  given  that  Westminster  Hall  should 
biftted  np  with  seats  and  hangings.  In  con- 
nqaeaee  of  the  prorogation,  the  hearing  of  the 
CNse  vas  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
IBJ Stamford  soon  regained  his  liberty.} 

Three  oUier  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were  in 
ooofioement  when  the  session  closed,  Charles 
Oertrd,  Lord  Qerard  of  Brandon,  eldest  son  of 
theSulof  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden,  grand- 
urn  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
ttd  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Gerard 
imi  Hampden  were  accused  of  having  taken 
put  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  Delamere  of  hav- 
iBg  abetted  the  western  insurrection. 

It  Ya8  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to 

put  either  Gerard  or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey 

-    ■   ■       ■  I 

*EhvMmy«wnyniOf«d  to  toaxs.    «  He  eoold  not,'' 

1^  rathor  of  tbe  Puieignk^  **  refrain  from  wMping 

*  Wd  tflronta .»  And  agnin :  «  They  talk  of  his  hector- 
■inilfnMdeanla^;  whatcould  be  mote  humble  than 
tetBttJahtagr^tpoiittoeiyandiobr  In  the  answer 

*  «f  Pue«7rie,  tt  i«  said  that  *"  hie  having  no  oommand 
■mton  ipolhd  Urn  for  a  hypocrite." 

t  U»4*'  Jooraala,  Nor.  1«,  1085;  BariUon, ^* ;  Ihitch 
JpatA,  T;«T.f{;  LnttrelPi  Diary,  Nor.  19;  Burnet,  i. 
«■  ThedodDg  ipeeeh  of  HaUfax  is  mentioned  by  the 
■n*hiWi4«,rtishoflIov.4J.  Adda,  about  a  month 
«te,l>«n«kitattMtijionv  to  HaUikx's  powers  >- 


had  stipulated  for  their  Utos  befbre  he  JonsenV 
ed  to  become  a  witness  against  them.y  But 
there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing 
them.  They  were  heirs  to  large  property ;  but 
their  fathers  were  still  living.  The  court  could 
therefore  get  little  in  the  way  of  ransom.  Ge- 
rard was  tried,  %nd,  from  the  very  scanty  ao- 
counts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  to 
have  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and 
force.  He  boasted  of  the  exertions  and  sacri' 
fioee  made  by  his  family  in  the  cause  of  Charlea 
the  First,  and  proved  Rumsey,  the  witness  who 
had  murdered  Russell  by  telling  one  story  and 
Cornish  by  telling  another,  to  be  utterly  unde- 
serving of  credit.  The  jury,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  After  long  im 
prisonment,  Gerard  was  sulfered  to  redeem 
himself. f  HampU"*  had  inherited  the  political 
opinions  and  a  larg.  ^liare  of  the  talents  of  his 
grandfather,  but  hao  degenerated  from  the  up- 
rightness and  the  courage  by  which  his  grand- 
father had  been  distinguished.  .  It  appears  that 
the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long  kept 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  in  order  that  his  fv 
mily  might  be  induced  to  pay  largely  for  mer- 
cy. His  spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death. 
When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
not  only  pleaded  guilty,  but  disgraced  the  illus- 
trious name  which  he  bore  by  abject  submii- 
sions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination ; 
but  he  o?med  that  he  had  meditated  rebellion, 
professed  deep  repentance  for  his  offence,  im- 
plored the  intercession  of  the  judges,  and  vow- 
ed that,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  extended  to 
him,  nis  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  evincing 
his  gratitude  for  such  goodness.  The  Whigs 
were  furious  at  bis  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving  of  blame 
than  Grey,  who,  even  in  turning  king's  evi- 
dence, had  preserved  a  certain  decorum. 
Hampden's  life  was  spared;  but  his  family 
.paid  several  thousand  pounds  to  the  chancel- 
lor. Some  courtiers  of  less  note  succeeded  in 
extorting  smaller  sums.  The  unhappy  man 
had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degrada- 
tion  to  which  he  had  stooped.  He  survived  the 
day  of  his  ignominy  several  years.  He  lived 
to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  be  once  more 
an  important  member  of  it,  to  rise  high  in  tha 
state,  and  to  make  his  persecutors  tremble  In 
their  turn ;  but  his  prosperity  was  embittered 
by  one  insupportable  recollection.  He  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died 
by  his  own  hand.** 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal 
mercy,  would  have  found  it,  is  not  very  proba- 
ble. It  is  certain  that  every  advantage  which 
the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government 
was  used  against  him  without  scruple  or  shame. 
He  was  in  a  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  Stamford  stood.    The  indictment  against 


<*  Da  questo  uomo  ehe  ha  gran  eredito  nel  Parlamenta^  • 
grande  eloquensa,  non  si  poemno  attendero  ohe  flere  eno> 
&adixioni,  e  nel  parUto  Sogio  non  vl  &  un  uomo  da  eso- 
trapporsl."— Dee.  l\. 

X  Lords*  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  90^  1685^ 

{  Lords*  Joumalfl,  Nov.  11, 17, 18»  1686. 

I  Burnet,  1.  640. 

f  Braaistoa*s  Memoirs;  Lntdell's  Diary. 

••  The  trial  in  the  OoSieotionof  SUte  Trials ;  Bramstoidl 
Memoirs;  Burnet,  L  647 ;  Lords'  Journals,  Deo.  ao^  10881 
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fitamford  had  been  remoTed  into  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  prosecuted  till  that 
House  should  reassemble.  All  the  peers  would 
then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well 
of  law  as  of  fact.  But  the  bill  against  Dela- 
mere  was  not  found  till  after  the  prorogation.'*^ 
He  was  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  Parliament, 
the  cognisance  of  treasons  and  felonies  commit- 
ted hy  temporal  peers,  was  then  so  constituted 
that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political  offence 
could  expect  an  impartial  trial.  The  erown 
named  a  lord  high  steward.  The  lord  high 
steward  named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
to  sit  on  their  accused  bn  i\er.  The  number 
to  be  summoned  was  in  l;raite.  No  challenge 
was  allowed.  A  simple  ^r^  *ijority,  provided,  that 
it  consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
The  high  steward  was  sole  judge  of  the  law ; 
and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a  jury  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  Jeffreys 
was  appointed  high  steward.  He  selected 
thirty  triers;  and  the  selection  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  aud  of  the  times.  All  the 
thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  prisoner.  Fifteen  of  them  were  colonels 
of  regiments,  and  might  be  removed  from  their 
lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king.  Among  the  remaining  fifteen  were  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  principal  secretary  of  state, 
the  steward  of  the  household,  the  controller 
of  the  household,  the  captain  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  the  queen's  chamber- 
lain, and  other  persons  who  were  bomid  by 
strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court  Neverthe- 
less, Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  over 
the  humbler  culprits  who  had  been  arraigned 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  the  jurymen,  bitter 
partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by  courtly 
sheriffs  from  the  mass  of  society,  and  speedily 
sent  back  to  mingle  with  that  mass,  were  under 
no  restraint  of  shame,  and,  being  little  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  evidence,  followed  without 
scruple  the  directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the 
High  Steward's  Court  every  trier  was  a  man  of 
some  experience  in  grave  affairs.  Every  trier 
filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Every  trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to 
rise  separately  and  to  give  in  his  verdict,  on 
his  honour,  before  a  great  concourse^  That 
verdict,  accompanied  with  Ms  name,  would  go 
to  every  part  of  the  world  and  would  live  in 
history.  Moreover,  though  the  selected  nobles 
were  all  Tories,  and  almost  all  place-men, 
many  of  them  had  begun  to  look  with  uneasi- 
aess  on  the  king's  proceedings,  and  to  doubt 
whether  the  case  of  Delamere  might  not  soon 
be  their  own. 

Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont, 
insolently  and  uigustly.  He  had,  indeed,  an 
old  grudge  to  stimulate  his  zeal.  He  had  been 
ehief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then 
Mr.  Booth,  represented  that  county  in  Parlia- 
ment. Booth  had  bitterly  complained  to  the 
Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents were  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jack- 


•  Lotds*  Journalm  Nov.  0^  10, 16, 1686. 

t  Speech  on  the  Cormptioii  of  the  Judgei  In  Lord  Bel»> 
hmtb's  workfl.  16M. 

I  Fu  nna  fUniione  plena  di  gravitk,  di  ordine,  •  di  grsa 
•pedodtiL  Ad<U,  Jan  1|,  1686  x 


pudding.  X  The  revengeful  Judge  was  now  MS 
ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices  which  even  in  sb 
advocate  would  have  been  culpable.  He  re* 
minded  the*  lords  triers,  in  very  significant  lan- 
guage, that  Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  for  attainting  Monmouth ;  a 
fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  evi- 
dence. But  it  was  hot  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys 
to  overawe  a  synod  of  peers  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  overawing  common  juries.  The 
evidence  for  the  crown  would  probably  have 
been  thought  amply  sufficient  on  the  western 
circuit  or  at  the  city  sevens,  but  could  not  for 
a  moment  impose  on  such  men  as  Rochester, 
Godolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  were  they,  with 
all  their  faults,  depraved  enough  to  condemn  a 
%ian  to  death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  jus- 
tice. Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough  were  pro- 
duced, but  could  only  repeat  what  they  had 
heard  said  by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildman's 
emissaries.  The  principal  witness  for  the  pro- 
secution, a  miscreant  named  Saxton,  wh9  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  now 
labouring  to  earn  his  pardon  by  swearing 
against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  goTem- 
ment,  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to 
have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All  the  triers, 
from  Churchill,  who,  as  junior  baron,  spoke 
first,  up  to  the  treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their 
honour,  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.  The 
gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding  made 
a  deep  impression  even  on  the  nuncio,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome  ; 
ceremonies  which,  in  solemnity  and  splendour, 
exceed  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  show4 
The  king,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to 
complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went  into 
a  rage  with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch 
should  first  be  pilloried  before  Westminster 
Hall  for  perjury,  and  then  sent  down  to  the 
west  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for 
treason.} 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere 
was  great  The  reign  of  terror  was  ovee.  The 
innocent  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  false  ac- 
cusers to  tremble.  One  letter  written  on  this 
occasion  is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears. 
The  widow  of  Russell,  in  her  retirement^ 
learned  the  good  news  with  mingled  feelings. 
**I  do  bless  God,"  she  vrrote,  "that  he  has 
caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  this  poor  land.  Yet  when  I  should 
rejoice  with  theia  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a  cor- 
ner to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of  no 
more  gladness;  but  every  new  circumstance, 
the  very  comparing  my  night  of  sorrow  after 
suoh  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy,  does,  from  a 
reflection  of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  un- 
easy mind.  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the 
close  of  theirs  like  mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
giving  some  time  to  lament  mine  was  not  like 
theirs."!! 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The 
death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with  signs  of  ten- 
derness and  remorse  by  the  populace  to  whose 
rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
proscription.  The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks 
the  close  of  another.     The  crimes  which  had 

g  The  Trial  is  in  the  Gol'.eation  of  State  TrlaU.  Leeavea 
Jan.  II,  JJ,  1686. 
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i&ptMd  (b0  Btomj  tribuneship  of  Shaftes- 
huy  had  been  fearfVinj  expiated.  The  blood 
of  innocent  papists  had  been  avenged  more 
than  tenfold  bj  the  blood  of  xealous  Protest- 
ants. Another  great  reaction  had  cdmmenced. 
fictions  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old 
iIliM  were  separating.  Old  enemies  were  nnit- 
ittj;.  Discontent  was  spreading  fast  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately  dominant.  A 
hope,  still,  indeed,  faint  and  indefinite,  of  tIc- 
tuiT  and  revenge,  animated  the  party  which 
hid  lately  seemed  to  be  extinct  Amid  such 
rircumstances  the  eTentfhl  and  troubled  year 
158<')  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  beg^n. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  king  fh>m 
the  gentle  remonstrances  of  the  houses ;  but 
he  had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances,  similar 
in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a  tone  even  more 
cautions  and  subdued.  Some  men  who  had 
hitherto  serred  him  but  too. strenuously  for 
their  own  fame  and  for  the  public  welfare  had 
begnn  to  feel  painfiil  misgivings,  and  occa- 
r.cBill]r  ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what 
the;  felt 

During  many  years,  the  seal  of  the  English 
Torj  for  herecOtary  monarchy  and  his  seal  for 
the  established  religion  had  grown  up  together 
lad  hafl  strengthened  each  other.  It  had 
aerero^enrred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments, 
vhieh  icemed  inseparable  and  even  identical, 
sijEht  oBe  day  be  found  to  be  not  only  distinct, 
but  iaeompatible.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
QOBs.  the  eanse  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of 
the  hierarchy  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  one. 
Chirles  the  First  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
» her  martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in  secret. 
Ib  pabKc  he  had  ever  professed  himself  her 
gntcfnl  and  devoted  son,  had  knelt  at  her 
altin,  ani  in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had 
»««eded  in  persuading  the  great  body  of  her 
idherents  that  he  felt  a  sincere  preference  for 
Iwr.  Ihatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the  honest 
Cauller  might  have  had  to  maintain  against 
^hiegand  Roundheads,  he  had,  at  least,  been 
hitherto  nndisturbed  by  conflict  in  his  own 
Bini  He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was  to 
be  tne  to  Church  and  king.  But  if  those 
^'>  aogrot  and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
Ktherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected  that 
those  who  were  true  to  one  could  not  be  false 
^  the  other,  shonld  be  divided  by  a  deadly 
enmity,  what  course  was  the  orthodox  Royalist 
touke?  What  situation  could  be  more  trying 
"^  that  m  which  he  would  be  placed,  dis- 
^rted  between  two  duties  equally  sacred, 
Tttween  two  affections  equally  ardent  T  How 
vvheto^vetoCflssar  all  that  was  Caesar's, 
«rf  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  part  of  what 
'w  God's?  None  who  felt  thus  oould  have 
ntched,  without  deep  concern  and  gloomy 
.jrebodlngs,  the  dispute  between  the  king  and 
lie  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  test  If 
James  could  even  now  be  induced  to  reconsider 
his  coarse,  to  let  the  houses  reassemble,  and 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  all  might  yet  be 
well 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  king's  two 
nnsmen,  tiie  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Roches- 
««•  The  power  and  favour  of  these  noblemen 
»e«B«a  to  be  peat  indeed.    The  younger  bro- 


ther vras  lord  treasurer  tad  prime  minister; 
and  the  elder,  after  holding  the  privy  seal  dur* 
ing  some  months,  bad  been  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  venerable  OrmonJ 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Preston* 
who,  as  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  recently  learned  by  proof  how  dear  the 
established  religion  was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of 
England,  were  also  for  moderate  counsels. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year  theet 
statesmen  and  the  great  party  which  they  re* 
presented  had  to  suffer  a  cruel  mortification. 
That  the  late  king  had  been  at  heart  a  Roman 
Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  sus- 
pected and  whispered,  but  not  formally  an- 
nounced. The  disclosure,  indeed,  could  not 
be  made  without  great  scandal.  Charles  had* 
times  without  number,  declared  himself  a  Pro* 
testant,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
the  Eucharist  from  the  bishops  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Those  Protestants  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  diflloulties,  and  who  still 
cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him, 
must  be  filled  with  shame  and  indignation  by 
learning  that  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie; 
that,  while  he  professed  to  belong  to  their  com- 
munion, he  had  really  regarded  them  as  here- 
tics ;  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had  repre- 
sented him  as  a  conoeltled  papist  had  been  the 
only  people  who  had  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  his  character.  Even  Louis  understood 
enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Eng- 
land to  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truSi 
might  do  harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of  Charles 
strictljr secret.*  James,  while  his  power  was 
still  new,  had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was 
advisable  to  be  cautious,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  a  time,  therefore,  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished.  The 
papists  claimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their 
proselyte.  The  Whigs  execrated  him  as  a 
hjrpocrite  and  a  renegade.  The  Tories  re- 
garded the  report  of  his  apostasy  as  a  calumny 
which  papists  and  Whigs  had,  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons,  a  common  interest  in  circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  discon- 
certed the  whole  Anglican  party.  Two  pa- 
pers, in  which  were  set  forth  very  concisely  the 
arguments  ordinarily  used  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  controversy  with  Protestants,  had  been 
found  in  Charles's  strong  box,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  his  handwriting.  These  papers  James 
showed  triumphantly  to  several  Protestants, 
and  declared  that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  bro* 
ther  had  lived  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  f 
One  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  manuscripli 
were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  SanorofU*  He 
read  them  with  much  emotion,  and  remained 
silent.  Such  silence  was  only  the  natural 
effect  of  a  struggle  between  respect  and  vexa* 
tion.  But  James  supposed  that  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  Uie  irresistible  force  of 
reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  his  grace  to 
produce,  with  &e  help  of  the  whole  episcopal 
bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  **  Let  me  have  a 
solid  answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  style,  and 
it  may  have  the  effect  which  you  so  much  de- 
sire of  bringing  me  over  to  your  Churoh." 


•  Lm4s  to  BttrilloD,  Veb.  4},  168| 
t  Svolyn's  Dbtfy,  Oot  2)  ie85. 
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Th«  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
eac}i  an  answer  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  written,  but  declined  the  oontroYcrsy  on 
the  plea  of  r^Yerence  for  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  master.  This  plea  the  king  consi- 
dered as  the  subterfuge  of  a  yanquished  dis- 
putant.* Had  he  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  polemical  literature  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
dMuments  to  which  he  attached  so  much  value 
might  have  been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fif- 
teen in  the  college  of  Douay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  tiie  opinion  of  all 
Protestant  divines,  been  ten  thousand  times 
reiiited.  In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered 
these  tracts  to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp 
of  typography,  and  appended  to  them  a  declara- 
tion attested  by  his  sign  manual,  and  certifying 
that  the  originals  were  in  his  brother's  own 
hand.  James  himself  distributed  the  whole 
edition  among  his  courtiers  and  among  the  peo- 
ple of  humbler  rank  who  crowded  round  his 
coach.  He  gave  one  copy  to  a  young  woman 
of  mean  condition,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and  comforted 
by  the  perusal.  In  requital  of  his  kindness, 
she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days  later,  an 
epistle  abjuring  him  to  come  out  of  the  mysti- 
cal Babylon,  and  to  dash  from  his  lips  the  cup 
of  fornications,  t 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory 
churchmen.  Nor  were  the  most  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  noblemen  much  better  pleased. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  been  excused  if  pas- 
sion had,  at  this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  justice,  for  they 
had  suffered  much.  Protestant  jealousy  had 
degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  bom,  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had 
signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the  com 
mand  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust  for 
the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Flodden  and  Saint  Quentin.  There 
was  scarcely  one  eminent  peer  attached  to  the 
old  faith  whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose 
life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not 
passed  months  in  the  Tower,  who  had  not  often 
anticipated  for  himself  the  fate  of  Stafford. 
Men  who  had  been  so  long  and  cruelly  op- 
pressed might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing at  once  greatness  and  revenge.  But  neither 
fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment  for 
past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced  by 
sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  from  perceiving  that 
the  prosperity  which  they  at  length  eigoyed 
was  only  temporary,  and,  unless  wisely  used, 
night  be  fatal  to  them.  They  had  been  taught, 
by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the  antipathy  of  the 
nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which 
would  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a 
profound  sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  genera- 
tions, diffused  through  all  ranks  and  parties,  and 
intertwined  not  less  closely  with  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the 


•  Clarke's  Lift  of  Jsmea  the  Seoond,  IL  9^  Orig.  Hem. 

f  Leenwen,  Jan.  ^U-,  and  |^  j,  1666.  iier  letter,  thoogh 
verj  long  and  very  abanrd,  ww  thought  worth  Mnding  to 
Iba  Statee^ieueral  §»  a  aign  of  the  tixnea. 


Whig.  It  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  kis^ 
by  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
mi^t  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet 
management,  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a 
repeal  of  the  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabili- 
ties on  those  who  professed  his  religion ;  but  if 
he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  England  by  rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  violent  compression  of  so  powerful  acd 
elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed  by  as  violent 
a  recoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  pre- 
maturely attempting  to  force  their  way  into  tht 
Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates, 
and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Tower 
Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches  of  It&lian 
convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbert, 
earl  of  Powis,  who  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy, 
and  who,  according  to  Gates,  was  to  have  beea 
prime  minister  if  the  Popish  Plot  had  succeeded. 
John  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought 
gallantly  for  Charles  the  First,  had  been  re- 
warded after  the  Restoration  with  high  honours 
and  commands,  and  had'  quitted  them  when  the 
Test  Act  was  passed.  With  these  distinguished 
leaders  all  the  noblest  and  most  opulent  mem- 
bq^s  of  their  Church  concurred,  except  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 
into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  of 
Roman  Catholics  whose  hearts  had  been  ulcer 
ated  by  old  injuries,  whose'  heads  had  been 
turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient 
to  climb  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
and  who,  having  little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled 
by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning.  One  of 
these  was  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlem&ine 
in  Ireland,  and  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. His  title  had  notoriously  been  purchased 
by  his  wife's  dishonour  and  his  own.  JBis  for- 
tune was  small.  His  temper,  naturally  un- 
gentle, had  been  exasperated  by  his  domestic 
vexations,  by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by 
what  he  had  undergone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  had  been  long  a  prisoner, 
and  had  at  length  been  tried  for  Us  life.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the  bar  till  the 
first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itsell^ 
and  till  the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses  had 
been  blown  upon.  He  had  therefore  escaped, 
though  very  narrowly.  |  With  Castlemaine  was 
allied  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's 
hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jermyn,  whom  Jamei 
had  lat^y  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more 
than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amours 
and  his  desperate  duels.  He  was  now  ruined 
by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve  his  fallen 
fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from  which 
the  laws  excluded  him.{  To  the  same  psrtj 
belonged  an  intriguing,  pushing  Irishman, 
named  White,  who  had  been  much  abroad,  who 
had  served  the  house  of  Austria  as  somcthiDg 
between  an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  haibeei: 


t  See  his  trial  In  the  Collection  of  State  Triala,  aad  bii 
enrioas  manifesto,  printed  in  1681. 

{  M6nu^iee  de  Grammont ;  Fepya'a  Diaiy,  A9g>  10,  l^bii', 
Bonrepauz  to  Seignelay,  Febb  ^  1980. 
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NvarM  tov     8  MnioM  with  the  titie  of  Mar- 

fMsaofAiueTille.* 

Boob  tfter  the  prorogfttion,  this  reokless  ffto- 
lo&  WM  atrengthened  by  an  importuit  re-en- 
fivccmnt  Riehard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyroonnel, 
h  fieroMt  and  most  Qneompromising  of  all 
tbie  vho  hated  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
bgUnd,  trriTed  at  court  fh>ni  Dublin. 

Talbot  vae  deaeended  firom  an  old  Norman 

Amily  vhieh  had  been  long  settled  in  Leinster, 

which  htd  there  simk  into  degeneraey,  which 

lud  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which 

lud,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 

Hid  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the 

nbellion  of  1641.     In  his  youth  he  had  been 

(OS  of  the  most  noted  sharpers  and  bullies  of 

London.    He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles 

nd  Jamea  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flanders, 

as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the  infamous  senrice 

i.  aasaaanating  the  Protector.    Soon  after  the 

Botoration,  Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the 

fiYoor  of  the  royal  family  by  a  serrice  more 

iBfamovs  etilL    A  plea  was  wanted  which  might 

JQStif;  the  Duke  of  York  in  breaking  that  pro- 

aiae  of  marriage  by  which  he  had  obtained 

from  Ajme  Hyde  the  last  proof  ^f  female  affeo* 

tigo.  Sooh  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some 

of  bis  disaolnte  companions,  undertook  to  fur^ 

■Bh.  fie  aflirmed  that  he  had  triumphed  over 

tfaeT6iBg  lady's  Tirtue,  made  up  a  long  romance 

ibnt  the  interriews  with  which  she  had  in- 

iiig!4  him,  and  related  how,  in  one  of  his 

leerct  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  oTertumed 

ttedbaoeenor'B  inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers, 

lad  how  dererly  she  had  ayerted  a  discovery 

by  Ujittg  the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her 

wakej.    These  stories,  which  if  they  had  been 

ine.  would  never  have  passed  the  lips  of  any 

^  the  baaest  of  mankind,  were  pure  inven- 

ttom  Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own  that  they 

*m  so ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush. 

Ae  iojored  lady  became  Duchess  of  York. 

Had  htf  hosband  been  a  man  really  upright 

udhaporable,  he  would  have  driyen  from  his 

piom  with  indignation  and  contempt  the 

wretches  who  had  slandered  her.     But  one  of 

the  pecaiisrities  of  James's  character  was,  that 

BO  id.  however  wicked  and  shameful,  which 

md  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his 

faTwff.  ever  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  diQap* 

probation.    Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the 

««rt,  appeared  daily  with  brasen  front  before 

theprineess  whose  ruin  he  ha^  plotted,  and  was 

uistafled  into  the  lucrative  post  of  chief  pander 

to  her  husband.    In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was 

thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  that  Dick 

Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had  laid  a 

pian  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.     The 

hravo  WM  sent  to  the  Tower;   but  in  a  few 

diys  he  was  again  swaggering  about  the  galle- 

Tjtt,  and  carrying  billets  backward  and  forward 

between  his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of 

honoOT,    It  was  in  vain  that  old  and  discreet 

«onncfllon  implored  the  royal  brothera  not  to 

Monten&nee  this  bad  n)|tn,  who  had  nothing  to 

wwmmendliun  except  his  fine  person  and  his 

ttstem  dress.    Talbot  was  not  only  welcome  at 

the  palaee  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  wsa 

Komg  twmd,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on 


■^.  Ow«apwd«i»  Q(  Hau7,  l«l  of  -- 


Matters  of  business.  He  affected  f  he  charaetet 
of  an  Irish  patriot,  and  pleaded  with  great  au- 
dacity, and  sometimes  with  success,  the  cause 
of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated. He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well 
paid  for  his  services,  and  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing, partly  by  the  sale  of  hia  influence,  partly 
by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  for,  under  an 
outward  show  of  levity ,«  pro^union,  ^provi- 
dence, and  eccentric  impudence,  he  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of 
mankind.  He  was  now  no  longer  young ;  but 
advancing  age  had  made  no  essential  change  in 
his  character  and  manners.  He  still,  when* 
ever  he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and 
swore  with  such  frantic  violence  that  superfi- 
cial observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of 
libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was 
more  furious  and  boastfUl  than  others  when 
they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  utterly  in- 
capable of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping 
any  secret,  could  really  be  a  cold-hearted,  far- 
sighted,  scheming  sycophant :  yet  such  a  man 
was  Talbot.  In  truth,  his  hypocrisy  was  of  a 
far  higher  and  rArer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy 
which  had  flourished  in  Barebones's  Parliament ; 
for  the  consummate  hypocrite  is  not  he  who 
conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance,  of  virtue* 
but  he  who  makes  the  rice  which  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  show  a  stalking-horse  to  cover  darker 
and  more  profitable  rice  which  it  is  for  his  in- 
terest to  hide. 

Talbot,  Raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of 
Tyrconnel,  had  commanded  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land during  the  nine  months  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Charles  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  riceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When 
the  new  lord  lieutenant  was  about  to  leave  Lon- 
don for  Dublin,  the  general  was  summoned  from 
Dublin  to  London.  •  Dick  Talbot  had  long  been 
well  known  on  the  road  which  he  now  had  te 
travel.  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there 
was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawL 
Wherever  he  came,  he  pressed  horses  in  defi* 
ance  of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and  postitions, 
and  almost  raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodo- 
montades. The  Reformation,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple, had  ruined  every  thing.  But  fine  times 
were  coming.  The  Catholics  would  soon  bo  up- 
permost. The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  de- 
moniac, he  came  to  the  court  f  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  he  allied  himself  closely  with  Cas- 
tlemaine,  Dover,  /nd  Albeville.  These  men 
called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  constiti>- 
tion  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  They  told 
their  master  that  he  owed  it  to  his  religion  and 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm  against 
the  outcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  let 
the  Parliament  see  from  the  first  that  he  would 
be  master  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to  make  him 
a  hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  court 
was  dirided  had  xealous  foreign  allies.  The 
ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
States-Oeneral  were  now  as  anxious  to  support 

futn'm.  particularly  the  letter  dated  Dee.  2A,  1886;  Vheri- 
dan  M8^  amoiig  the  Staart  fsasn;  JUUs  Oonrnptmimm 
Jan.  12;  lOM. 
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Rocbegter  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support 
Halifax.  All  the  inflnenoe  of  BariUon  was  em- 
ployed on  the  other  side;  and  BariUon  was  as- 
sisted by  another  French  agent,  inferior  to  him 
in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities,  Bonre- 
paux.  BariUon  was  not  without  parts,  and  pos- 
sessed in  large  measure  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments which  then  distinguished  the  French 
gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal 
to  what  hip  great  place  required.  He  had  be- 
come sluggish  and  self-indulgent,  liked  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better  than 
business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally 
waited  for  admonitions  and  eyen  for  reprimands 
fh>m  Versailles  before  he  showed  much  actiyi- 
ty.*  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which 
he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of 
the  marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  charged 
with  seyeral  special  commissions  of  high  im- 
portance, lie  was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce ;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dock- 
yards ;  and  he  was  to  make  some  oyertures  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees,  who, 'it  was  supposed, 
had  been  so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  tiiankfully  accept  almost 
any  terms  .of  reoonbiliation*.  The  new  enyoy's 
origin  was  plebeian ;  his  st^^ure  was  dwarfish, 
his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his 
accent  was  that  of  his  native  Gascony,;  but  his 
strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his 
litely  wit  eminently  qualified  him  fogr  his  post. 
In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and 
figure,  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing 
companion  and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corresponding 
with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His  skill  in 
maritime  affairs  recommended  him  to  James, 
who  had,  during  many  years,  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  and  un- 
derstood that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed 
every  day  long  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the 
shipping  and  the  dock-yards.  The  result  of 
this  intimacy  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  king's  abilities  and 
character.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much  over^ 
rated  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  had  less  ca- 
pacity than  Charles,  and  noi  more  virtues. f 

The  two  envoys  of  Louis,  though  pursuing 
one  object,  very  judiciously  took  different  paths. 
They  made  a  partition  of  the  court  Bonrepaux 
lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  Rochester's 
adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were  chiefly 
with  the  opposite  faction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  sometimes  saw  the  same  event 
in  different  points  of  view.  The  best  account 
now  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time 


•  8m  his  later  oomvpondence,  ptutim.  St  Erremond, 
flcustm ;  Madame  de  S^rignA's  Letters  In  the  beginning  of 
1680.  See,  also,  the  inetmetions  to  Tallaid  after  the  peaee 
•f  Ryswick,  In  the  French  Arohlvea. 

t  St.  Simon  M6molre8,  lQ07t  ni9 ;  St  ErTemond ;  La 
VoDtaine;  Bonrepaox  to  Seignelaj,  ^^j,  FeU  i-%,  1686. 

I  Adda*  Not.  ^  Bee.  y\,  and  Dee.  fj,  1686.    Jn  theae 


agitoted  Whitehall  Is  to  be  found  in  di«r  ^ 

spatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of 
James  had  the  support  of  foreign  prinoea,  aa 
each  had  also  the  support  of  an  eccleeiastiGal 
authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  defei* 
enoe.  The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal  and 
moderate  courses,  and  his  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar  apo»- 
tolicj  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which 
the  weight  balanced  even  the  weight  of  the 
papacy,  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  coiguncture  these  two  great  spi- 
ritual powers,  once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably 
allied,  should  have  been  opposed  to  each  other, 
is  a  most  important  and  remarkable  circum- 
stance. During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  orders  had  beea 
the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See.  By  that  see 
they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  inter- 
ference ;  and  the  protection  which  they  had  re- 
ceived had  been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their 
exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  have  been  merely  the  honorary  preeident 
of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  bj 
the  aid  of  the  'Benedictines  that  Gregory  the 
Seventh  was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franoonian  Ciesars  and  against  the  secular 
clergy.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicane 
and  Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed 
the  Albigensian  sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Sie  pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangere 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  threat- 
ened it»  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order, 
which  was  animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and 
organized  with  exquisite  skilL  When  the  Je- 
suits came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  thenf 
found  it  in  extreme  peril;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  of  battle  turned.  ProtestantiBm, 
which  had,  during  the  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alpa 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Before  the  order 
had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  fitted  the 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  greaFthings 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No  religioxm 
community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  ya- 
riously  distinguished;  none  had  extended  its 
operations  over  so  vast  a  space;  yet  in  none 
had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  fee- 
ing and  action.  There  was  no  region  of  the 
globe,  no  walk  of  specnlative  or  of  active  life, 
in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  Thej 
guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered 
Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motioaa 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published  whole 
librarieiB,  controversy,  casuistiy,  history,  trea- 
tises on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the 
fathers,  madrigals,  catechisms,  and  lampoona. 
The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  wai  conducted 
by  them  with  conspicuous  ability.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to 
which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried*  with* 
out  risk  of  intellectual  ^emancipation.     Bnmity 


deepatchee  Adda  give*  strong  reeeona  for  oomprxmileing  mafr 
ten  by  abolishing  the  pendf  laws  and  leading  the  taet  Hs 
calls  the  qnanel  with  the  Parliaawnt  a  **  gren  diagnuda.'^ 
He  repeatodlv  hints  that  the  king  might,  bj  a  conntitv. 
tional  policj,  nave  obtained  mnefa  for  the  Rnman  OsthoUoa 
and  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  thm  Ulegallyta  Ukmtj  U 
bring  gnat  calamities  on  then. 
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^  ma  oompdlwl  to  own  tfaftt,  in  the  ftrt  of 
m^^giwg  and  forming  the  tMider  mind,  tbej 
luwi  no  equals.  3Jeanwhilo  they  ftssidnously 
•nd  snocessfbUj  cultiTated  the  eloquence  of  the 
pnlpit  With  eUU  greater  aselduitj  and  etill 
greater  snccese  they  applied  themseWes  to  the 
niniBtry  of  the  eonfesaional.  Throughout  Ca- 
th3Uo  Europe  the  eeorets  of  exery  government 
end  of  almost  every  family  of  note  i^ere  in 
their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protestant 
country  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises, 
18  gay  Cavaliera,  as  simple  rustles,  as  Puritan 
preachers.  They  wandered  to  countries  which 
neither  mercantile  avidity  nor  liberal  curiosity 
bad  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
They  were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Manda- 
rins, superintending  the  Observatory  at  Pekin. 
They  were  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand,  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
of  Paragoaj.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  their 
mdenoe,  whatever  might  be  their  employment, 
their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire  devotion  to  the 
eonuDon  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the  cen- 
tnl  authority.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his 
dwelling-place  or  his  avocation  for  himself. 
Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under  the  arctic 
eirde  or  the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating  manu- 
ftcripts  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  persuading  naked 
htrbsriaos  in  the  southern  hemisphere  not  to 
est  each  other,  were  matters  which  he  left  with 
profoosd  submission  to  the  decision  of  others. 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  At- 
lantie  in  the  next  fleet.  If  he  was  wanted  at 
Bsgdsd,  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert  with 
tlie  next  caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed 
m  sone  country  where  his  life  was  more  iuse- 
cure  than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime 
to  harbour  him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  bis  brethren,  Axed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went 
without  remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his  doom. 
Nor  is  this  heroie  spirit  yet  extinct.  When,  in 
ear  own^ime,  a  new  mad  terrible  pestilence 
passed  round  the  globe;  when,  in  some  great 
dbes,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold 
■odety  together ;  when  the  secular  clergy  had 
d^erted  Uieir  flocks;  when  medical  succour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  by  gold;  when  the 
strongest  natoral  affections  had  yielded  to  the 
love  a  life,  eyen  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by 
the  pallet  which  bishop  and  curate,  physician 
and  nurse,  father  and  mother,  had  deserted, 
bending  oter  infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  ac- 
cents of  eonfesadon,  and  holding  up  to  the  last, 
before  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the 
expiring  Redeemer. 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterested- 
■esa,  and  self-devotion  which  were  character- 
istic of  the  society,  great  rices  were  mingled. 
It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation,  that 
the  ardent  publie  spirit  whieh  made  the  Jesuit 
regardleas  of  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his 
life,  ma<&  him  also  regardless  of  truth  and  of 
aer^ ;  that  no  means  which  could  promote  the 
interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawftil, 
and  that  by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too 
often  mesnt  the  interest  of  his  society.     It  was 
alleged  that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  record- 
ed in  history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly 
toaeed  ;  that,  constant  only  in  attachmtot  to  the 
ft*%temtt7  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some 
•oantri«a  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom* 
Vot-  11.      2 


and  in  others  the  most  dangerous  enemy  ef 
order.  The  mighty  riotories  which  he  boasted 
that  he  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  Churdb 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  r!ither  apparent  than  real. 
He  had,  indeed,  laboured  with  a  wonderfiil 
show  of  Buecess  to  reduce  the  world  under  her 
laws,  but  he  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
toiling  to  elevate  human  iHtture  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example, 
he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath 
the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He  ^oried 
in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptised 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  these  converts  the 
facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the  gospel 
depends  had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  by 
bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods, 
while  internally  repeating  Paters  and  Aves. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  such 
arts  were  said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not 
strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the  confes- 
sionals in  the  Jesuit  temples,  for  from  those 
confessionals  none  went  discontented  sway. 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
showed  just  so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive 
those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the 
Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  Church.  If  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke 
in  the  saintly  tone  of  the  primitive  fathers ;  but 
with  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who  have 
religion  enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep  them 
from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  very  different 
system.  Since  he  could  not  reclaim  them  froir 
guilt,  it  was  his  business  to  save  them  from  re- 
morse. He  had  at  his  command  an  immenst 
dispensary  of  anodynesibr  wounded  consciences 
In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been  writ 
ten  by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  ap< 
probation  of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found 
doctrines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every 
class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  he 
might,  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his 
creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he 
might,  without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master's 
plate.  The  pander  was  assured  that  a  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  liring  by  carry- 
ing letters  and  messages  between  married  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  high-spirited  and  punc- 
tilious gentlemen  of  France  were  gratified  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  ven- 
geance, were  glad  to  learn  that  they  might, 
without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from 
behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license 
aufi&cient  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testimony.  In  truth, 
if  Bociety  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and 
property  enjoyed  any  aecurity,  it  was  because 
common  sense  and  common  humanity  restrained 
men  ftx»m  doing  what  the  society  of  Jesus  as- 
sured them  they  might  with  a  safe  con^ienoe 
do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  eril  intermixed 
in  the  character  of  these  celebrated  brethren ; 
and  the  intermixture  was  the  secret  of  thebr 
gigantic  power.  ThsA  power  could  never  have 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never 
have  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.    It  was  to  be 
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Rochester  as  tibey  had  formerly  been  to  support 
Halifax.  AH  the  influence  of  Barillon  was  em- 
ployed on  the  other  side;  and  Barillon  was  as- 
sisted by  another  French  agent,  inferior  to  him 
in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities,  Bonre- 
paux.  Barillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  pos- 
sessed in  large  measure  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments which  then  distinguished  the  French 
gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal 
to  what  his  great  place  required.  He  had  be- 
come sluggish  and  self-indulgent,  liked  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better  than 
business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally 
waited  for  admonitions  and  STen  for  reprimands 
from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much  actiyi- 
ty.*  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  ob- 
scurity by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which 
he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of 
the  marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  charged 
with  several  special  commissions  of  high  im- 
portance. He  was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce ;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dock- 
yards ;  and  he  was  to  make  some  OTertures  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees,  who, 'it  was  supposed, 
had  been  so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  Uiankhilly  accept  almost 
any  terms  «f  reconbiliation*.  The  new  enyoy*s 
origin  was  plebeian ;  his  st«.)ure  was  dwarfish, 
his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his 
accent  was  that  of  his  natiye  Gascony;,  but  his 
strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his 
litely  wit  eminently  qualified  him  fogr  his  post. 
In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and 
figure,  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing 
companion  and  as  a  most  skilAil  diplomatist 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corresponding 
with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His  skill  in 
maritime  affairs  recommended  him  to  James, 
who  had,  during  many  years,  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  Adbniralty,  and  un- 
derstood that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed 
every  day  long  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the 
shipping  and  the  dock-yards.  The  result  of 
this  intimacy  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  king's  abilities  and 
charSiOter.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much  over^ 
rated  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  had  less  ca- 
pacity than  Charles,  and  noimore  virtues,  f 

The  two  envoys  of  Louis,  though  pursuing 
one  object,  very  judiciously  took  different  paths. 
They  made  a  partition  of  the  court  Bonrepaux 
lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  Rochester's 
adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were  chiefly 
with  the  opposite  faction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  sometimes  saw  the  same  event 
in  different  points  of  view.  The  best  account 
now  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time 


•  8m  his  later  oorreipondeoce,  pasHm.  8t  Erremond, 
0cu«tm ;  Madame  de  S^rlgn^'s  Letter*  In  the  beginning  of 
1689.  See,  alBO,  the  instractlons  to  Tallaid  after  the  peace 
•f  Ryewick,  in  the  French  Arohlves. 

t  St.  Simon  Memolres,  1697,  1719;  St  ETremond;  La 
Vtatalne;  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelaj,  -^,  FeU  T8>  1686. 

X  Adda,  Not.  ^  Dec  yV  •»>  Dee.  ff,  1685.    IntheM 


agitoted  Whitehall  is  to  be  ftrand  in  cheir  ^ 
spatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of 
James  had  the  support  of  foreign  princes,  n 
each  had  also  the  support  of  an  ecclesiiatieil 
authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  defer- 
ence. The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal  tnd 
moderate  courses,  and  his  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed  by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar  apos- 
tolic. {  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  wbiek 
the  weight  balanced  even  the  weight  of  the 
papacy,  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  coigunoture  these  two  great  spi- 
ritual powers,  once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably 
allied,  should  have  been  opposed  to  each  other, 
is  a  most  important  and  remarkable  circam- 
stanoe.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  orders  had  beea 
the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See.  By  that  see 
they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  inte^ 
ference ;  and  the  protection  which  they  had  re- 
ceived had  been  amply  repaid.  But  for  ^eir 
exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  have  been  merely  the  honorary  president 
of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  hj 
the  aid  of  the  'Benedictines  that  Gregory  the 
Seventh  was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  agamst 
the  Franconian  Gsesars  and  against  the  secular 
clergy.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicau 
and  Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed 
the  Albigensian  sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Uie  pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangen 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  thread 
ened  it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order, 
which  was  animated  by  intense  enti^usiasm  and 
organised  with  exquisite  skill.  When  the  Je- 
suits came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  they 
found  it  in  extreme  peril;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Protestantism, 
which  had,  during  the  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Before  the  order 
had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  fijjfed  the 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No  religious 
coiAmunity  could  produce  a  Ibt  of  men  so  va- 
riously distinguished;  none  had  extended  its 
operations  over  so  vast  a  space;  yet  in  none 
had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  action.  There  was  no  region  of  the 
globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life, 
in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  They 
gtdded  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered 
Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motions 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published  whole 
libraries,  controversy,  casuist!^,  history,  trea- 
tises on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the 
fathers,  madrigals,  catechisms,  and  lampoons. 
The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted 
by  them  with  conspicuous  ability.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to 
which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  with- 
out risk  of  intelleotual^emancipation.    Bnmitv 


decpatchee  Adda  gives  strong  reeeona  Ibr  oompromlsinf  ni^ 
ters  by  abolishing  the  penal  Uws  and  learing  the  test  «• 
calls  the  qoarrel  with  the  Parliaaoent  a  **  gnm  disptn- 
He  repeatedly  hints  that  the  kfau  might,  by  a  conrtJto- 
Uonal  policy,  nave  obtained  mnefa  lor  the  Roman  OatbotM 
and  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  thna  lllegaUy  Is  Ukely  ti 
Itba  on  t' 


bring  gveat  ealamitl 
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Mtmi  Mnpdl«d  to  own  tbttt,  in  the  art  of 
Bintging  and  forming  the  londor  mindt  tbej 
kid  DO  eqnida.  Meanwhile  they  aasidnously 
ud  sQoeeaBfolly  enltiTated  the  eloquenoe  of  the 
polpii  With  sUU  greater  assidmty  and  etiU 
greater  raeceae  they  applied  themaelToe  to  the 
BdiMStiy  of  the  oonfessionaL  Thronghout  Ca- 
tkolie  Europe  the  secrets  of  OTory  gOTemment 
ind  of  ahnost  every  fiunily  of  note  Were  in 
their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protestant 
ooontry  to  Another  nnder  innumerable  disgnisee, 
IS  py  Ca? aliersy  as  simple  rostiee,  as  Pnritan 
preaeiiers.  They  wandered  to  oonntriee  whioh 
neither  mercantile  avidity  nor  liberal  curiosity 
hid  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
Tkej  were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Manda- 
ling,  saperintending  the  Observatory  at  Pekin. 
Tkeyvtfe  to  be  found,  spade  in  hand,  teach- 
lag  the  mdiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
(kf  Paraguay.  Yet,  whateyer  might  be  their 
readenee,  whatever  might  be  their  employment, 
tber  ipint  was  the  same,  entire  devotion  to  the 
ei«BOD  canse»  implicit  obedience  to  the  cen- 
tral aathoritj.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his 
dvdliog-place  or  his  avocation  for  himself. 
Whetha  the  Jeeuit  should  live  under  the  arctic 
nde  ff  the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass 
his  life  iii  arranging  gems  and  collating  manu- 
senpti  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  persuading  naked 
buhuiiaa  in  the  southern  hemisphere  not  to 
ttt  each  odier,  were  matters  which  he  left  with 
profmadnbrnission  to  the  decision  of  others. 
If  he  TM  vanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  At- 
latk  k  the  next  fleet  If  he  was  wanted  at 
B«gM  be  was  toiling  through  Uie  desert  with 
the  aext  caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed 
inMoeeovitiy  where  his  life  was  more  inse- 
ranihaBthat  of  a  wolf,  where  it  wka  a  crime 
to  harboar  him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  Im  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
fkeved  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went 
vidiMtrefflonstrance  or  hesitation  to  his  doom. 
Xor  ii  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct  When,  in 
«Br  ova  time,  a  new  %nd  terrible  pestilence 
puMd  roQod  the  globe;  when,  in  some  great 
(uus,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold 
Keietj together;  when  the  secular  clergy  had 
deserted  their  flocks;  when  medical  succour 
Vas  let  to  be  purchased  by  gold;  when  the 
itroggert  natural  affections  had  yielded  to  the 
UTe  sf  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by 
tie  paUet  which  bishop  and  curate,  physician 
ud  onrse,  father  and  mother,  had  deeerted, 
woififig  over  infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  ac- 
eeata  of  coofesdon,  and  holdii^;  up  to  the  last, 
bef<}re  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the 
ttpinag  Redeemer. 

Bot  with  the  admirable  energy,  disintereeted- 
>«,  and  self-devotion  which  were  character- 
j^c  of  the  society,  great  vices  were  mingled. 
itv»s  afleged,  and  not  without foundatioa,  that 
H»  ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit 
Jtg»dl«g  of  his  ease,  of  his  Uberty ,  and  of  his 
ue,  Bade  him  also  regardless  of  truth  and  of 
p^fvy;  that  no  means  which  could  promote  the 
i&terest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
•fid  that  by  the  intereet  of  his  religion  he  too 
^  meant  the  intereet  of  his  society.  It  was 
*ueg^  that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  record- 
id  m  history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly 
1^^;  that,  constant  only  in  attaehmtot  to  the 
Htcfruty  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some 
Mnntriei  the  meet  dangeroua  enemy  of  freedom, 
Vol.  IL     % 


and  in  othere  the  noeC  dangeroos  eneiay  ef 
order.  The  mighty  victories  whioh  he  boasted 
that  he  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  many  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  r*ither  apparent  than  real. 
He  had,  indeed,  laboured  with  a  wonderfel 
shew  of  Boecess  to  reduce  the  world  under  her 
laws,  but  he  had  done  so  by  relaxing  her  laws 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
toiling  to  elevate  human  iHtture  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example, 
he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath 
the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He  gloried 
in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptiied 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  these  converts  the 
facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the  gospel 
depends  had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  by 
bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods, 
while  Internally  repeating  Paters  and  Aves. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  such 
arts  were  said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not 
strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the  confes- 
sionals in  the  Jesuit  temples,  for  from  those 
confessionals  none  went  discontented  away. 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
showed  just  so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive 
those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the 
Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  Church.  If  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke 
in  the  saintly  tone  of  the  primitive  fathers ;  but 
witii  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who  have 
religion  enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep  them 
from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  very  different 
system.  Since  he  could  not  reclaim  them  Aron» 
guilt,  it  was  his  business  to  save  them  from  re- 
morse. He  had  at  his  command  an  immensi 
dispensary  of  anodynes-for  wounded  consciences 
In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been  writ 
ten  by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  ap< 
probation  of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found 
doctrines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every 
class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  he 
might  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his 
creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he 
might  without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master's 
plate.  The  pander  waa  assured  that  a  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carry- 
ing letters  and  messages  between  married  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  high-spirited  and  punc- 
tilious gentlemen  of  France  were  gratified  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  ven- 
geance, were  glad  to  learn  that  they  might 
without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from 
behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testimony.  In  truth, 
if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and 
property  enjoyed  any  security,  it  was  because 
common  sense  and  common  humanity  restrained 
men  from  doing  what  the  society  of  Jesus  at* 
sured  them  they  might  with  a  safe  oonlcienoe 
do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  eril  intermixed 
in  the  character  of  these  cdebrated  brethren ; 
and  the  intermixture  was  the  secret  of  their 
gigantic  power.  ThaA  power  could  ncTer  have 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never 
have  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.    It  was  to  be 
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Mtained  only  hj  men  tineerely  enthusiattio  in 
ttie  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  unsorupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  ffirst  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by 
a  peculiar  allegiance  to  the  pope.  Their  mis- 
lion  had  been  not  less  to  quell  all  mutiny  within 
the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her 
ayowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  has  been  called  on  our  side 
of  the  Alps  Ultranibntane,  and  differed  almost 
as  much  from  the  doctrine  of  Bossuet  as  from 
that  of  Luther.  They  condemned  the  Gallican 
liberties,  the  dlaim  of  flscumenical  councils  to 
oontrol  the  Holy  See,  and  the  claim  of  bishops 
to  an  independent  commission  from  heayen. 
Lainez,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
proclaimed  at  Trent,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
ereatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth  and  the  murmurs 
of  French  and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  faithfal  had  been  committed 
by  Christ  to  the  pope  alone ;  that  in  the  pope 
alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated ; 
and  that  through  the  pope  alone  priests  and 
bishops  derived  whatever  divine  autiiority  they 
possessed.*  During  many  years  the  union  be- 
tween the  supreme  pontiffs  and  the  order  had 
continued  unbroken.  Had  that  union  been  still 
unbroken  when  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
Bnglish  throne;  had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  pope,  been  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
policy,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  revolution 
which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  whole  state 
of  European  affairs  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  the  society,  proud  of  its 
services  and  confident  in  its  strength,  had  be- 
come impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of 
Jesuits  sprang  up  who  looked  for  protection  and 
guidance  rather  to  the  court  of  France  than  to 
tiie  court  of  Borne ;  and  this  disposition  was  not 
a  little  strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuite  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a 
war  to  the  death  against  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom  they  had  at 
length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and 
fear.  Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the 
height,  they  were  braved  by  a  handful  of  op- 
ponente,  who  had  indeed  no  influence  with  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in 
religious  faith  and  intellectual  energy.  Then 
followed  e  lon^,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict 
of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called 
cabinets,  tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid ;  and 
they  responded  to  the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed 
not  in  vain  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  understand- 
ings of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  position 
of  culprits.  They  were  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  having  systematically  debased  the  standard 
of  evangelical  morality  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ereasing  their  own  influence ;  and  the  charge 
was  enforced  in  a  manner  which  at  once  ar- 
rMtei  tlie  attention  of  all  Europe,  for  the  chief 
aeeuser  was  Blaise  Pascal.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed 
en  any  of  the  children  of  men;  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  zeal  which  animated  him  was  but 
too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  vigils 
fender  which  his  macertt#d  frame  sank  into  an 
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early  grave.  His  spirit  was  tbe  "pfaW  ^'  ^vm 
Bernard ;  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  the  w 
rity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  cf  hia  rhetone, 
had  never  been  equalled  except  by  the  greet 
masters  of  Attic  eloquence.  AU  Europe  retd 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept.  The  Jesoiti 
attempted  to  reply,  but  their  feeble  anawen 
were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of 
mockery.  They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or 
accomplishment  into  which  men  can  be  drilled 
by  elaborate  discipline;  but  such  disciplioe, 
though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordintrr 
minds,  has  a  tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  thaa 
to  develope,  original  genius.  It  was  oniverBsIl? 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest,  tlic 
Jansenists  were  completely  victorious.  To  the 
Jesuits  nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  stci 
which  they  could  not  conftite.  Lonis  the  Pov- 
teenth  was  now  their  chief  support.  His  con- 
science had,  from  boyhood,  been  in  their  keep- 
ing ;  and  he  had  learned  from  them  to  abhor 
Jansenism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Pro- 
testantism, and  very  much  more  than  he  ab- 
horred atheism.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaned  to  the  Jansenist  opinions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  society  found 
itself  in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its 
founder.  The  Jesuits  were  estranged  from  the 
supreme  pontiff,  and  they  were  closely  allied 
with  a  prince  who  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  QalUcan  liberties  and  the 
enemy  of  Ultramontane  pretensicns.  Thus  the 
order  became  in  England  an  instrument  of  the 
design*  of  Louis,  and  laboured,  with  a  success 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  afterward  long  and 
bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament,  to  thwart  the 
nuncio,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  to  support  the  most  desperate 
schemes  of  Tyrconnel. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  were  the  Hydea  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tory  Churchmen,  Powis  and  all 
the  most  respectable  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  king's  own  faith,  tfie  States-General,  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other 
side  were  a  few  Roman  Catholic  adventurers, 
of  broken  fortune  and  tainted  reputation, 
backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  st 
Whitehall  was  an  English  brother  of  the  order, 
who  had,  during  some  time,  acted  as  vice  pro- 
vincial, who  had  been  long  regarded  by  James 
with  peculiar  favour,  and  who  had  lately  beea 
made  clerk  of  the  closet.  This  man,  named 
Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
able family.  His  manners  were  courtiy;  his 
speech  was  flowing  and  plausible ;  but  he  wss 
weak  and  vain,  covetous  and  ambitioua.  Of  all 
the  eril  counsellors  who  had  access  to  the  royal 
ear,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  the 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the 
king  gave  great  advantages  to  those  wh^  advised 
him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  nothing,  and  to  make 
himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had  tsken 
possession  of  his  small  understanding,  and  vu 
not  to  be  dislodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  i»- 
deed,  ho  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Hi? 
mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  one 
not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  per* 
sons,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  liy 
their  inferiors.  He  asserted  a  propoeitieB; 
and,  as  often  M  iriaer  people  vwitnied  le* 
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tftOlkSfy  te  show  tibtti  it  wm  «iToii6oa8,  he 
MMrted  it  H^  ^  exmetly  the  same  words, 
uii  eoneeiTed  ^t,  by  doing  lo,  he  %i  once  die- 
poied  of  »n  ol^tions.*  ' "  I  will  make  no  eon- 
•essioBS,"  lie  often  repeated ;  **  my  father  made 
eonoearioBS,  and  he  was  beheaded.'*!    ^^  ^^ 
vere  true  that  ooneeeaon  had  been  fatal  to 
Chtrlos  die  First,  a  man  of  eenae  would  hare 
known  that  a  nnitle  experiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  a  general  rale  even  in  seieneee 
DIIC&  less  eompUeated   than  the  seience  of 
loTemment;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
vorld,  BO  two  political  experiments  were  OTer 
mide  of  which  all  the  conditions  were  exactly 
ilike;  lad  that  the  only  way  to  learn  civil  pru- 
dence fresi  history  is  to  examine  and  compare 
in  immeue  anmber  of  cases.     But,  if  the  sin- 
{!e  instuce  on  which  the  king  relied  proved 
mj  tlung,  it  proved  that  be  was  in  the  wrong. 
Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had 
frsnkly  nade  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
net  in  the  spring  of  1640,  bnt  one  half  of  the 
ea&<xssioi»  which  he  made,  a  few  mmiths  after, 
to  the  Long  Parliamoit,  he  would  have  lived 
lod  died  s  powerful  king.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  ein  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  he  had 
refiied  to  make  anj  concession  to  the  Long 
PuliiBeikt,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the^p-money  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he 
vooid  kare  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde 
and  Filkland  side   by   side  with   HcUis   and 
Hiapdo.   But,  in  truth,  he  would  not  have 
been  lUe  to  resort  to  arms,  for  not  twenty 
Canfien  woold  have  joined  his  standard.     It 
vu  to  his  large  concessions  alone  that  he  owed 
tite  rapport  of  that  great  body  of  noblemen  and 
ladenen  who  fought  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
bkisetiue.    But  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  rgfraeot  these  things  to  James. 

iB«tiKr  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession 
9t  bis  Boid,  which  was  neyer  dispoUed  till  it 
bd  nmed  him.     He  iirmly  betieved  that,  do 
vht  he  night,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
^Isad  would  act  up*  to  their  principles.     It 
had,  be  knev,  been  proclaimed  flnom  ten  thou- 
e^  polpits,  it  hftd  been  solemnly  declared  by 
fteUmmaity  of  Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as 
^M  aa  that  of  the  m^t  depraved  of  the 
C«3tn  did  not  justify  subjects  in  resisting  the 
n/a]  uthority,  and  hence  he  was  weak  enough 
^  eofidode  that  tibe  whole  body  of  Tory  gen- 
Hemea  and  clergymen  would  let  him  plunder, 
^pprtSB,  and  insult  them  without  Ufting  an  arm 
■gainst  lum.    It  seems  strange  that  any  ma6 
t^onld  have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without 
^scoTtmg  that  people  sometimes  do  what  they 
think  wrong;  had  James  had  only  to  look  into 
i&«  own  heart  for  abundant  proof  that  ewen  a 
Kfotig  sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always 
F^mt  frail  hnman  beings  tnm  indulging  their 
^fmooB  in  defiance  of  divine  laws,  and  at  the 
'i^  ot  awfol  penalties.     He  must  have  been 
coDsdoiB  that,  though  he  thought  adultery  sin- 
hi.  he  was  an  adulterer;  bnt  nothing  could 
er^annce  him  that  any  man  who  professed  to 
^Bk  rebelliott  sinfol  would  ever,  in  any  ex- 
tremity, be  a  rebel.    The  Church  of  England 
ng,  in  his  view,  a  pasmve  victim,  which  he 
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might,  without  danger,  outrage  and  torture  «l 
his  pleasure ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  til 
the  universities  were  preparing  to  coin  tneit 
plate  fi>r  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  military 
chest  of  his  en<nniea,  and  till  a  bishop,  long 
renowned  for  loyalty,  had  thrown  aside  hla 
cassock,  girt  on  a  sword,  and  taken  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  king  was  arlfUly 
encouraged  by  a  minister  who  had  been  an  ex- 
clusionist,  and  who  still  called  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  motives 
and  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politician  have 
often  been  misrepresented.  He  was,  in  hit 
own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites  of  hav- 
ing, even  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having, 
with  that  view,  recommended  a  succession  of 
outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  realm.  This  idle  story  has  been 
repeated  down  to  our  own  days  by  ignorant 
writers ;  but  no  well-informed  historian,  what- 
ever mi^t  be  his  prejudices,  has  condescended 
to  adopt  it,  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  what- 
erer ;  and  scarcely  any  evidence  would  convince 
reasonable  men  that  Sunderland  deliberately 
incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  wliich, 
in  fact,  he  lost  immense  wealth  and  influence. 
Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason  for  resorting 
to  so  str<J5ge  an  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  lies 
on  the  suit'ace.  Crooked  as  this  man's  course 
was,  the  law  which  determined  it  was  simple. 
His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate 
influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly 
suBceptlble  of  both  those  passions,  and  quick- 
sighted  rather  than  far-sighted.  He  wanted 
more  power  and  more  money.  More  power  he 
could  obtain  only  at  "Rochester's  expense ;  and 
the  obvious  way  to  obtain  power  at  tlochester's 
expense  was  to  encourage  the  dislike  which  the 
king  felt  for  Rochester's  moderate  counsels. 
Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most  largely 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Sun- 
derland was  eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court. 
He  had  np  jovial  generous  vices.  He  cared 
little  for  wine  or  for  beauty,  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiable 
desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in  him 
without  measure,  and  had  not  been  tamed  by 
ruinous  losses.  His  hereditary  fortune  was 
ample.  He  had  long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and 
had  neglected  no  art  which  could  make  them 
more  lucrative ;  but  his  ill  luck  at  the  haxard- 
table  was  such  that  his  estates  were  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  encumbered.  In  the 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrass- 
ments, he  betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes 
adverse  to  France  which  had  been  meditated 
in  the  English  cabinet,  and  hinted  that  a  secre- 
tary of  state  could  in  such  times  render  services 
fbr  which  it  might  be  wise  in  Louis  to  pay 
largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  master  that 
six  thousand  guineas  was  the  smallest  gratifi- 
cation that  could  be  ofl^ered  to  so  important  a 
minister.     Louis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 

t  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bl«hop^  Juat^ 
Wttnt  on  telling  Adda  that  all  the  calamltlea  of  Ch&i-les  tlit 
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Ivrenty-ftTO  thousand  orowna,  eqmTalcnt  to  about 
Ato  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sttrling.  It 
was  agreed  that  Sunderland  should  receiTe  this 
sum  yearljy  and  that  he  should,  in  return,  exert 
all  his  influenoe  to  prevent  the  reassembling  of 
the  Parliament* 

He  joined  himself,  therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  and  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  the  in- 
fluence of  that  cabal  that  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  lord  pre- 
sident without  being  required  to  resign  the  far 
more  active  and  lueratire  post  of  secretary. f 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
obtain  paramount  influenoe  in  the  court  while 
he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  All  religions  were  the  same  to  him. 
In  private  circles,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let 
the  king  have  the.  delight  and  glory  of  effecting 
a  conversion.  Some  management,  however,  was 
necessaty.  No  man  is  utterly  vrithout  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  his* fellow-creatures;  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sensible  to 
shame,  flinched  from  the  infamy  of  public  apos- 
tasy. He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroitness. 
To  the  world  he  showed  himself  a  Protestant. 
In  the  royal  closet  he  assumed  the  character  of 
an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  who  was  almost 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  who,  while  waiting  for  filler  illumination, 
was  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  his 
power  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  James, 
who  was  never  very  discerning,  and  who,  in  re- 
ligious matters,  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered 
himself,  notvrithstanding  all  he  had  seen  of  hu- 
man knavery,  of  the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a 
class,  and  of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  divine 
g^ace  had  touched  the  most  false  and  callous 
of  human  hearts.  During  many  months  the 
wUy  minister  continued  to  be  regarded  at 
court  as  a  promising  catechumen,  without  ex- 
hibiting himself  to  &e  public  in  Jie  character 
of  a  renegade.  I 

He  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  a  secret  committee  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  advise  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  their  religion.  This  committee 
met  sometimes  at  Chiffinch's  lodgings,  and 
somuiimes  at  the  official  apartments  of  Sunder- 
land, who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protestant, 
was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberattons,  and  soon 
obtained  a  decided  ascendency  orer  the  other 
members.  Every  Friday  the  Jesuitical  cabal 
dined  with  the  secretary.  The  conversation  at 
table  was  free,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
prince  whom  the  confederates  hoped  to  manage 
were  not  spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  pro- 
mised a  cardinal's  hat;  to  Castlemaine,  a 
■plendid  embassy  to  Rome ;  to  Dover,  a  lucra- 
vvs  command  in  the  Guards  ;  and  to  Tyrcon- 
wA  liigh  employment  in  Ireland.  Thus  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  these 
men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  sub- 
Ttrting  the  treasurer's  power.  2 

•  BariUoD,  Not.  ^,  168&;  Louii  to  BarlUon,  ^^\. 

t  It  appean  from  ths  OoanoU  Book  that  ho  took  his 
place  as  president  oa  tlis  4th  of  Deesmber,  1686. 

X  Bonrepaox  was  not  so  easQj  dsodTsd  as  James.  "  Ba 
•on  particuller  il  (Sonderland)  o*en  profease  anenne  (te- 
UgkmX  vt  en  parte  ftut  lihremeBt  Oes  sortes  de  disoonn 
MKOlMit  ra  n^onttton  tn  Jhnam.   Id  Sis  sont  ordiaains 


There  were  two  Protestant  nemben  of  tti 
cabinet  whc  took  no  decided  part  in  the  ^tng^ 
gle.    JefiW  ys  was  at  that  time  tortured  hj  i 
cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  sggrv 
vated  by  intemperance.     At  a  dinner  whicb  i 
wealthy  alderman  gaye  to  some  of  the  Icidiog 
members  of  the  government,  the  lord  treanim 
and  the  lord  chancellor  were  so  drook  that 
they  stripped  themselves  almost  stark  nakMl, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  climb- 
ing up  a  sign-post  to  drink  his  majes^'s  bealtb. 
The  pious  treasurer  escaped  iritli  nothing  bin 
the  scandal  of  the  debauch,  but  the  chan^elW 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint    ilis 
life  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in  wr\<m 
danger.     James  expressed  great  uneanness  t\ 
the  thought  of  losing  a  minister  who  sviM 
him  so  well,  and  said,  with  some  truth,  thai  the 
loss  of  such  a  man  could  not  be  easily  repaind. 
When  Jeffreys  became  convalescent,  he  pro- 
mised his  support  to  both  the  contending  pa^ 
ties,  and  waited  to  see  which  of  them  voiUd 
prove  victorious.     Some  curious  proofii  of  hit 
duplicity  are  still  extant.     The  two  FreDck 
agents  who  were  then  resident  in  London,  hid 
very  judiciously  divided  the  English  court  be- 
tween them.     Bonrepaux  was  constantly  vitk 
Rochester,  and  Barillon  lived  with  Sunderland. 
Louis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  bv  Bon- 
repaux that  the  chancellor  was  entirely  with 
the  treasurer,  and  by  Barillon  that  the  chan- 
cellor was  in  league  with  the  secretary.  [| 

Godolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  nis  best 
to  preserve  neutrality.  His  opinions  and  wisbei 
were  undoubtedly  with  Rochester,  but  his  oRiee 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  constant  At- 
tendance on  the  queen,  and  he  was  naturaUv 
unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.f  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  he  reganied 
her  with  an  attachment  more  romantic  thm 
often  finds  place  in  the  hearts  of  veteran  rtatc^- 
men ;  and  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  relate,  had  throvm  her  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

The  king,  stem  as  was  his  temper  and  grave 
as  was  his  deportment,  was  scarcely  less  undel 
the  influenoe  of  female  attractions  than  hit 
more  lively  and  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  tbi 
favourite  ladies  of  Charles,  was  not  necessary 
to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwron] 
and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  tbt 
finest  women  of  their  time.  Janies,  when 
^oung,  had  surrendered  his  liberty,  descendrj 
below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  diepleason 
of  his  family  for  the  coarse  featuree  of  Anni 
Hyde.  He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diversion  d 
the  whole  court,  been  drawn  away  from  bii 
plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress,  Arabelli 
Churchill.  His  second  irife,  though  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  of  no  unplc&^ 
ing  face  or  figure,  had  firequent  reason  to  ccmJ 
plain  of  his  inconstancy ;  but  of  all  bis  illici 
attachments,  the  strongest  was  that  vhitJ 
bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 


parml  tub  oartain  nomhre  da  | 


idnpaia."-. 


{  Clarke's  Lift  of  James  the  fleeond,  il  74,  H,  (M| 
Mem.;  Sheridan  MS.;  BariUo%  Macch  ^  ISttw 

I  Beresbj's  Memolm-  LnttNirs  IHaij,  f  sk.  1  Ml| 
BariUon,  Feb.  j\,  '^;  Bonrapaaz,  ^?. 

f  Dartmouth's  note  on  Bams!*  L  9tL 
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nis  womu  WAS  iSktiMa^Uft  of  Sir  Ckarlw 
Svdlej,  one  of  the  most  briUiaat  tad  profit- 
g«te  wUb  of  the  Restormtion.     The  lieetttioiio- 
BOB0  o^  his  writmgs  is  not  rodeemod  by  muoh 
gniee  or  TiTmoity,  bat  the  ohams  of  his  oon- 
Tersatian  were  acknowledged  oTon  by  sober 
men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  character.    To 
sit  near  Mm  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his 
eriticisams  on  a  new  play»  was  regarded  as  a 
priTile^e.*    Dryden  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  make  him  a  principal  interlocntor  in  the 
dialogue  on  dramatic  poesy.    The  morals  of 
Bedley  were  snch  as,  even  in  that  age,  gave 
great  scandal.     He  on  one  occasion,  aftw  a 
wild  re^el,  exhibited  himself  without  a  shred 
of  clothing  in  the  balcony  of  a  taTom  near  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  harangued  the  people  who 
were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and  pro- 
fane that  he  was  driyen  in  by  a  shower  of 
brickbats,  was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
was  sentenced  to  a  hear^  fine,  and  wss  repri- 
manded by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the 
most  cutting  terms-f    His  daughter  had  inhe- 
rited his  abilities  and  his  impudence.     Personal 
^arms  she  had  none,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men 
of  deHeate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine. 
Her  form  was  lean,  her  countenance  haggard. 
Charles,   tiiough  he  liked    her  oonTcrsation, 
laughed  at   her  ugliness,  and  said  that  the 
priests  must  hare  recommended  her  to  his  bro- 
ther by  way  of  penance.    She  well  knew  that 
ske  IMA  not  handsome,  and  jested  freely  on  her 
own  ugSness;  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
ike  lored  to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and 
diew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by  appear- 
ing in  the  theatre  and  the  ring  plastered, 
painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glittering  with 
dianoods,   and    alFecting    all  the  graces    of 
eightecn.t 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  is 
not  easily  to  be  explained.  He  was  no  longer 
young.  He  was  a  religious  man ;  at  least  he 
was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertions 
and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  called  religious  men  would 
shrink.  It  seems  strange  Uiat  any  attractions 
should  hsTc  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life 
which  he  must  haTo  regarded  as  highly  crimi- 
nal, and  in  this  case  none  could  understand 
wfaere  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine  herself 
was  astonished  by  the  riolence  of  his  passion. 
"It  cannot  be  my  beauty,"  she  said,  ''for  he 
must  see  that  I  haTC  none ;  and  it  cannot  be 
By  wit,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know  that  I 
hare  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  king's  accession,  a 
sense  of  the  new  responsibility  which  lay  on 
him  made  his  mind  for  a  time  peculiarly  open 
to  reTigious  impressions.  He  formed  and  an- 
nounced many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  pub- 
fic  with  great  sererity  of  the  impious  and 
licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
aasored  his  queen  and  his  confessor  that  he 
would  see  Catharine  Sedlev  no  more.  He 
wrote  to  his  mistress  entreating  her  to  quit  the 
apartments  which  she  occupi^  at  Whitehall, 
and  to  go  to  a  house  in  Saint  James's  Square 
which  had  been  splendidly  ftoiished  for  her  at 
his  expense.     He*  at  the  same  time  promised  to 
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allow  her  a  large  pension  from  his  privy  pan% 
Catharine,  clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid,  and 
conscious  of  her  power,  refused  to  stir.    In  a 
few  months  it  began  to  be  whiq>ered  that  the 
serrices  of  Chiflfinch  were  again  employed,  and 
that  tie  mistress  frequentiy  passed  and  re- 
passed through  that  private  door  through  which 
Father  Huddleston  had  borne  the  host  to  the 
bedside  of  the  late  king.     The  king's  Protestant 
ministers  had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that 
their  master's  infatuation  for  this  woman  might 
cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious  infatuation 
which  impelled  him  to  attack  their  religion. 
She  had  all  the  talents  which  qualified  her  to 
play  on  his  feelings,  to  make  game  of  his  scru- 
ples, to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  run- 
ning headlong.     Rochester,  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  exerted  himself  to  strengthen  her 
influence.    Ormond,  who  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
high-minded  in  the  English  Cavalier,  encou- 
raged the  design.    Even  Lady  Rochester  was 
not  ashamed  to  co-operate,  and  that  in  the 
very  worst  way.     Her  office  was  to  direct  the 
jealousy  of  the  iigured  wife  toward  a  young 
lady  who  was  perfectly  innocent.     The  whole 
court  took  notice  of  the  coldness  and  rudeness 
with  which  the  queen  treated  the  poor  girl  on 
whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown;   but  the 
cause  of  her  majesty's  ill  humour  was  a  mys- 
tery.    For  a  time  the  intrigue  went  on  pros- 
perously and  secretly.     Catharine  often  told 
the  king  plainly  what  the  Protestant  lords  of 
the  council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  deli- 
cate phrases.     His  crown,  she  said,  was  at 
stake ;  the  old  dotard  Arundell  and  the  l^lus* 
tering  Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
It  is  possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  the  united  exhortations  of  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange 
mishap  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 
James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness,  determined  to  make 
his  mistress  Countess  of  Dorchester  in  her  own 
right.     Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a 
step,  and  declined  the  Invidious  honour.     Her 
lover  was  obstinate,  and  himself  forced  the  pa- 
tent into  her  hands.     She  at  last  accepted  it 
on  one  condition,  which  shows  her  confidence 
in  her  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.    She 
made  him  give  her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that 
he  would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he  did  so, 
he  would  himself  announce  his  resolution  to 
her,  and  grant  her  one  parting  interriew. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got 
abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in  the  veins  of 
the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her 
charms,  of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless 
chasti^,  she  could  not,  without  agonies  of 
grief  and  rage,  see  herself  deserted  and  insulted 
for  such  a  rival.  Rochester,  perhaps  remem- 
bering how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle, 
Catharine  of  Braganza  had  consented  to  treat 
the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  politeness,  had 
expected  that,  after  a  little  complaining  and 
pouting,  Mary  of  Modena  would  be  equallT 
submissive.  It  was  not  so.  She  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  vio^snce  of  her  emotions.  Day  after  day, 
the  com  tiers  who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed 
that  the  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from 
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fll«  table.  Sho  suffered  the  tears  to  stream 
down  her  cheeks  tinconcealed  in  the  presence 
ef  the  whole  circle  of  courtiers  and  enToys. 
To  the  king  she  spoke  with  wild  Tehemence 
"Let  me  go,"  she  cried.  "You  have  made 
your  woman  a  countess:  make  her  a  queen! 
Put  my  crown  on  her  head !  Only  let  me  hide 
myself  in  some  couTent,  where  I  may  noTor 
see  her  more."  Then,  more  soberly,  she  asked 
him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  reli- 
gious professions.  "  You  are  ready,"  she  said, 
"  to  put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul,  and  yet  you  are  throwing  away 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature."  Fa- 
ther Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded  these 
remonstrances.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and 
his  duty  was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed 
because  it  coincided  with  his  interest.  The 
king  went  on  for  a  time  sinning  and  repenting. 
In  his  hours  of  remorse  his  penances  were  se- 
rere.  Mary  treasured  up  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  the  con- 
rent  of  Chaillot,  the  scourge  with  which  he  had 
Tigorously  arenged  her  wrongs  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  Nothing  but  Catharine's  absence 
eould  put  an  end  to  this  struggle  between  an 
Ignoble  loTe  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
wrote,  imploring  and  commanding  her  to  de- 
part. '  He  owned  that  he  had  promised  to  bid 
her  farewell  in  person.  * '  But  I  know  too  well," 
he  added,  "  the  power  which  you  have  oyer  me. 
I  have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my 
resolution  if  I  see  you."  He  offered  her  a 
yncht  to  conyey  her  with  all  dignity  to  Flan- 
ders, and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go 
quietly  she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She 
at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
martyr,  and  impudently  proclaimed  herself  a 
sufferer  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then 
again  she  adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden. 
She  defied  the  king  to  remoTe  her.  She  would 
try  the  right  with  him.  While  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the 
law  of  the  land,  she  would  live  where  she 
pleased.  **  And  Flanders,"  she  cried ;  "  nerer ! 
I  have  learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  that  is,  never  to  trust 
myself  in  a  country  where  there  are  conventa." 
At  length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her 
patron  Rochester  was  viceroy  there.  After 
many  delays  she  departed,  leaving  the  victory 
to  the  queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue 
would  be  imperfect  if  it  were  not  added  that 
there  is  still  extant  a  religious  meditation, 
written  by  the  treasurer,  with  his  own  han3, 
on  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched  by  Bon- 
repaox  to  Versailles.     No  composition  of  Ken 


*  The  diief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  intrigue 
*re  the  despat^es  of  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  188©.  See  BariUon,  J^,  Jj^,  Peh.  j\, 
^eb.  y'»  Feb.  ^J,  and  Bonrepaux  under  the  first  four 
iates;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  19:  Rereeby's  Memoirs;  Bui^ 
jct,  L  682;  Sheridan  MS.;  ChaJUot  MS.;  Adda's  De- 
iip:itehes,^-^,and^^,168«.  Adda  writes  Uke  a  pious, 
but  weak  and  ignorant  man.  He  •ppevn  to  have  known 
Botbing  of  James's  past  Ufo. 

^  The  meditation  bears  date  ^^  108|.  Bonrepaux,  In 
Mi  daspatsh  of  Ihe  same  day,  says,  "L'intrigoe  avdt  (U 


or  Leighton  breatiiea  a  spirii  .if  attre  fcrmi 
and  exalted  piety  than  this  effusion.  Hj^ 
crisy  cannot  be  suspected,  for  the  psiicr  vy 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer's  ovn  tjt, 
and  was  not  published  till  he  had  been  mm 
than  a  century  in  his  grave.f  So  muck  is  his- 
tory stranger  than  fiction,  and  so  true  ii  it 
that  Nature  has  caprices  which  Art  dares  B(t 
imitate.  A  dramatist  would  scarcely  Tentm 
to  bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in  tin 
decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  cTom  in 
order  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  ii 
defatigable  in  making  proselytes,  and  yet  de- 
serting and  insulting  a  wife  who  had  youth  ud 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate  paramoor 
who  had  neither.  Still  less,  if  possible,  vooid 
a  dramatist  venture  to  introduce  a  statesmu 
stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  i 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid  him  in 
that  dishonourable  office,  yet,  in  his  momeotf 
of  leisure,  retiring  to  his  closet,  and  then 
secretly  pouring  out  his  soul  to  his  God  is 
penitent  tears  and  devout  ejaoula^ons. 

The  treasurer  soon  found  that,  in  nfiiD|| 
scandalous  means  for  the  purpose  of  atuimg 
a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not  only  i 
crime,  but  a  folly.  The  queen  was  now  his 
enemy.  She  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  vith 
civility  while  the  Hydes  excused  their  receai 
conduct  as  well  as  they  could,  and  she  occa- 
sionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  tb^ 
favour,  but  she  must  have  been  more  or  lesi 
than  woman  if  she  had  really  forgiven  the  con' 
sptracy  which  had  been  formed  against  bet 
dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness  bj  th^ 
family  of  her  husband's  first  wife.  The  Je^ 
suits  strongly  represented  to  the  king  the  dani 
ger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Hii 
reputation,  they  said,  his  peace,  his  soul,  bw] 
been  put  in  peril  by  the  machinations  of  hi^ 
prime  minister.  The  nuncio,  who  would  gludli 
have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  violeoj 
party,  and  co-operated  with  the  moderat^ 
members  of  the  cabinet,  .could  not  honestly,  o^ 
decently  separate  himself  on  this  occasio^ 
from  Father  Petre.  James  himself,  whe^ 
parted  by  the  sea  ft'om  the  charms  which  ha^ 
so  strongly  fascinated  him,  could  not  but  rei 
gard  with  resentment  and  contempt  those  whj 
had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means  of  hij 
vices.  What  had  passed  must  have  had  thf 
effect  of  raising  his  own  Church  in  his  esteen^ 
and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.  Thj 
Jesuits,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  repres< 
as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides,  aj 
sophists  who  refined  away  Uie  whole  system  o 
evangelical  morality,  as  sycophants  who  owei 
their  influence  chiefly  to  the  indulgence  wit) 
which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  ha 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guilt  by  rebuke^ 
as  sharp  and  bold  as  those  which  David  hi 
heard  from  Nathan  and  Herod  from  the  Bap 


oonduite  par  Milord  Rochester  et  sa 
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projet  6toM  de  fiiire  gouTemer  1«  Roy  d'Anf^eterre  par  I 
nouvelle  oomtesse.     lis  s'Moient  assarts  d'cUe."    vlt^ 


Bonrepaux  was  writing  .thus,  RocbMter  was  writin:  i 
follows :  **OQoAy  teach  me  so  to  number  my  dayis  thail 
may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom.  Teaeh  me  to'  num* 
the  days  that  I  have  spent  in  vani^  and  idleness,  u 
teach  me  to  number  those  which  I  haTe  spent  {n  9is  » 
wickfKlness.  0  God,  teach  me  to  number  the  days  cf  d 
affliction  too,  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  thai  is  oome  to  ■ 
from  thy  hand.  Tead>  me  likewise  to  number  the  dsTi  <j 
this  world's  greatness,  of  which  I  ha  ve  so  great  a  ehil 
and  teaeh  me  to  look  upon  them  as  vaolty  and  vexaM 
of  spirit." 
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ilit.  Ot  tibe  olli«r  haad,  iMloni  Pr9te8toiit8, 
vhoM  (kfoorito  th«me  wm  the  laxity  of  popiflh 
nnists,  and  the  wiekedneae  of  doing  enl  that 
good  night  eome,  had  attemptod  to  obtatn  ad- 
TtttegM  for  their  own  Chnreh  in  a  way  wliioh 
all  Christieiis  regarded  as  highly  criminal. 
Tbe  Tietory  of  the  eabal  of  eiil  eonnaeUore 
Ti!  therefore  oomplete.  The  king  looked 
Qoldly  on  Bocheeter.  The  eonrtiers  and  fo- 
Kign  miiusten  soon  pereeiTod  that  the  lord 
tRuver  was  prime  miniater  only  in  name. 
He  eontiBiied  to  offer  hie  adviee  daily,  and  had 
the  mortiieation  to  find  it  daily  rejected ;  yet 
he  could  not  prerail  on  himielf  to  relinqnish 
the  outward  show  of  power,  and  the  emoln- 
MDtB  which  he  directly  and  indirectly  deriTcd 
from  his  great  place.  He  did  his  best,  there- 
fore, to  eoBceal  his  Taxations  Arom  the  public 
tifii  bofchis  violent  passions  and  his  intemperate 
ittlBts  disqualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dissem- 
bler. His  gloomy  looks  when  he  came  out  of  the 
oneil  chamber  showed  how  little  he  was 
plessedwith  what  had  passed  at  the  board ;  and, 
rhes  the  bottle  had  gone  round  ftreely,  words 
empel  him  which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  weU  be  uneasy.  Indis- 
erect  tnd  uipopular  measures  followed  each 
0tker  is  rapid  succession.  All  thought  of  re- 
taruig  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
tisibudone^.  The  king  explicitly  aTowed  to 
tk  nusters  of  those  continental  powers  with 
vluehhehad  lately  intended  to  ally  himself,  that 
iQ  kisiitwa  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that 
h^uii  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under 
kti  grtadfiither,  his  father,  and  his  brother, 
(i  BO  McottDt  in  Europe.  "  I  am  in  no  oondi- 
tioii,''  he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "  to 
tmible  myseif  about  what  passes  abroad.  It 
SBjresoliition  to  let  foreign  affairs  take  their 
coane,  to  establish  my  authority  at  home,  and 
i«  do  something  for  my  religion.'*  A  few  days 
later  he  announced  the  same  intentions  to  the 
6tsla-6eoeral.f  From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  his  igaominioua  reign,  he  made  no  serious 
cSnt  to  escape  from  rassalage,  though,  to  the 
iist,  he  could  never  hear,  without  transports 
«f  rife,  that  men  called 'him  a  rassal. 

Ihe  two  erents  which  proved  to  the  public 
tbtSmderland  and  Sunderland's  party  were 
netffins  were  the  prorogation  of  the  Parlia- 
aeat  from  February  to  May,  and  4he  depart- 
■re  of  Castlemaine  for  Rome  with  the  appoint- 
neets  of  an  ambasaador  of  the  highest  rank.} 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  go- 
Tcnuieat  at  the  papal  court  had  been  trans- 
icted  by  John  CarylL  This  gentleman  was 
bowA  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  for- 
tnoe  and  fiuhion,  and  as  the  author  of  two 
wccessfttl  plays — a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  which 
bd  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and  reoi- 
titHm  of  fietterton,  and  a  comedy,  which  owes 
All  its  ralue  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moliere. 
^ese  pieces  have  long  been  forgotten;  but 
That  Caryll  could  not  do  for  himself  has  been 
iow  for  him  by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half 
aline  in  the  Rape  of  ttM  Lock  has  made  his 
luune  immortaL 


*  *  Je  Tto  MDoid  Bocbflrtnr  eomnM  U  eortoit  da  eooMll 
nt  efaagria;  et,  snr  Is  te  dn  soaper,  0  lui  en  6ohap|M 
fo^ae  fitmr^Bomxpa»m,  Feb.  IL  16ML    See,  alea 


tfcrtk-.'^,  April  H,l«i^ 


Gaiyll,  who  Was,  Uka  an  the  othar  reepcetaUfi 
Roman  Catholics,  an  enemy  to  riolent  courseSr 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  errand  al 
Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The 
business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but 
he  assumed  no  public  character,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  display.  His  mission,  therefore» 
put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place 
was  now  most  unwisely  supplied  by  a  costly 
and  ostentatious  embassy,  offensive  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  no 
means  welcome  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Castle- 
maine had  it  in  charge  to  demand  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show, 
in  an  unequivocal  mstnner,  the  feeling  which  he 
really  entertained  toward  the  banished  Hugue- 
nots. While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole  his 
Parliament  into  submission,  and  to  become  the 
head  of  a  European  coalition  against  France, 
he  had  affected  to  blame  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy  men 
whom  persecution  had  driven  firom  their  conn* 
try.  He  had  caused  it  to  be  announced  that, 
at  every  church  in  the  kingdom,  a  collection 
would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for  their 
benefit.  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had 
been  drawn  up  in  terms  which  might  have 
wounded  the  pride  of  a  sovereign  less  sensitive 
and  Tainglorious  than  Louis.  But  all  was  now 
changed.  The  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover 
were  again  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England.  Ample  apologies  were  therefore 
made  for  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  Eng^ 
lish  government  had  acted  toward  France  in 
showing  favour  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  pro- 
clamation which  had  displeased  Louis  was  re- 
called. {  The  Huguenot  ministers  were  admon- 
ished to  speak  wil]^  reverence  of  their  oppressor 
in  their  public  discourses,  as  they  would  an- 
swer it  at  their  periL  James  not  only  ceased 
to  express  commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  but 
declared  that  he  believed  them  to  harbour  tha 
worst  designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  error  in  countensmcing  them. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reftigees,  John 
Claude,  had  published  on  the  Continent  a  small 
volume  in  which  he  described  with  great  force 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren.  BariUon  de- 
manded that  some  opprobrious  mark  should  be 
put  on  his  book.  James  complied,  and  in  fW 
council  declared  it '  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
Claude's  libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man before  the  Royal  Exchange.  Even  Jef- 
trejB  was  startled,  and  ventured  to  represent 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  without  example ; 
that  the  book  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
that  it  had  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press ; 
that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
that  no  English  government  had  ever  animad- 
verted on  such  works.  James  would  not  suf- 
fer the  question  to  be  discussed.  "  My  resolu- 
tion," he  said,  *<  is  taken.  It  has  become  th« 
fashion  to  treat  kings  disrespectfully,  and  they 
must  stand  by  each  other.     One  king  ahoaU 

t  London  Oaiette,  Veh.  1 1 ,  1C8| ;  Liittrell*B  IHary,  loK  St 
Leeaw«n,Feb.  JV:  CUrke'sLift  of  JuBMtlw8eccnd,tt.7^ 
Orlg.r 
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•Iways  tftk«  another's  part;  and  I  have  parti- 
eular  reasons  for  sbo^ng  this  respect  to  the 
King  of  France."  There  was  silence  at  the 
board.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued,  and 
Claude's  pamphlet  was  committed  to  the  flames, 
not  without  the  deep  murmurs  of  many  who 
had  always  been  reputed  steady  Loyalists.* 

The  promised  collection  w%s  long  put  off' 
under  Tarious  pretexts.  The  king  would  gladly 
have  broken  his  word ;  but  it  was  pledged  so 
solemnly  that  he  could  not,  for  irery  shame,  re- 
tract, f  Nothing,  howeyer,  which  could  cool 
the  seal  of  congregations  was  omitted.  It  had 
been  expected  that,  according  to  the  practice 
usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people  would  be 
exhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pulpits.  But 
James  was  determined  not  to  tolerate  declama- 
tions against  his  religion  and  his  ally.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  therefore  com- 
manded to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must 
merely  read  the  brief,  and  must  not  presume 
to  preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. {  NeverthelesB,  the  contributions  were 
so  large,  that,  after  all  deductions,  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  was  paid  into  the  cham- 
ber of  London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  munifi- 
cent subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has  borne  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nation.} 

The  king  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  large 
amount  of  the  collection  which  had  been  made 
in  obedience  to  his  own  call.  He  knew,  he 
said,  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  Was 
mere  Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his  religion.  H 
He  had  already  resoWed  that  t^e  money  shoula 
be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the  donors  wished 
to  benefit.  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks, 
in  close  communication  with  the  French  em- 
bassy on  this  subject,  and  had,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  court  of  Versailles,  determined 
on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  those  principles  of  toleration  to  which 
he  afterward  pretended  to  be  attached.  The 
refiigees  were  sealous  for  the  CalTinistic  disci- 
pline and  worship.  James  therefore  gave  orders 
chat  none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a 
liasket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  Anglican  ritual.  1[  It  is 
litrange  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should  have 
been  devised  by  a  prince  who  affected  to  con- 
aider  the  Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
Df  conscience;  for,  however  unreasonable  it 
may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  men  are  fit 
for  civil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely  much 
more  unreasonable  to  establish  a  sacramental 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in 
their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit  objects  of 
eharity.  Nor  had  James  the  plea  which  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  almost 
all  other  persecutors ;  for  the  religion  which  he 
commanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of 

•  Barillon,  ^f  ,  Haj  yV,  1686 ;  Cittera,  May  j\  ;  Eve- 

Irn^s  Diary,  Hay  5;  Luttrell's  Diary  of  the  same  date; 
PriTy  OoQncH^Book,  May  2. 

t  Lady  Biusell  to  Dr.  FttswilUam,  Jan.  22;  1686;  Baril- 
lOB,  Feb.  i^»  '^1^  1686.  «Ce  prince  Umofga«,»  aayi 
BartlloB,  **une  grande  aTerslon  ponr  enx  «t  aurcrit  Hen. 
Wola  ae  dlspenMr  de  la  oollecto,  qui  eat  ordonnte  en  lenr 
%veiir:  maJa  il  n'a  paa  cm  que  oela  fOt  poMlble." 

t  Barillon,  g^*  1686. 

I  Aooount  of  the  eommimionerK,  dated  March  15, 1688. 
\  **hf  Rot  d'Ansletexre  oonnoft  bien  que  lea  gens  mal 
*iiiui4s  pour  Tui  so  at  lea  plus  prombtc  et  lea  plot  dia- 


being  left  to  starve,  was  not  Us  uwn  rsfi^fls. 
His  conduct  toward  them  was  therefore  lot 
excusable  than  that  of  Louis,  for  Louis  o|h 
pressed  them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  oto 
from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true  Cherdi; 
James  oppressed  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  them  to  apostatise  from  one  dasunsbli 
heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  of  whom  the  cfaaa- 
cellor  was  one,  had  been  appointed  to  dispense 
the  public  alms.  When  they  met  for  the  first 
time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  pleasure. 
The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  eD^ 
mies  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  If  they 
wished  for  relief,  they  must  become  memben 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  sacn- 
mentfrom  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many 
exiles,  who  had  come  ftiU  of  gratitude  and  hope 
to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their  sentence,  aiid 
went  broken-hearted  away.** 

May  was  now  approaching,  and  that  month 
had  been  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  houses; 
but  tiiey  were  again  prorogued  to  NoTemher.ff 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did  not  thea 
wish  to  meet  them,  for  he  had  determined  to 
adopt  a  polioy  which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  them.  From  his  pre- 
decessors he  had  inherited  two  prerogadves, 
of  which  the  limits  had  noTor  been  defined  with 
strict  accuracy,  and  which,  if  exerted  withont 
any  limit,  would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
oyertura  the  whole  polity  of  the  State  &nd  of 
the  Church.  These  were  the  dispensing  power 
and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  meaoi 
of  Hie  dispensing  power  the  king  purposed  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil  and 
military,  but  to  spiritual  offices.  By  means  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped  to  maks 
the  Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a  dispensation 
from  all  statutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests, 
for  nothing  was  ihore  fiilly  established  than 
that  such  a  dispensation  was  illegal.  The  Ca- 
bal  had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a  general  declara- 
tion of  indulgence.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  met,  had  protested  against  it.  Charles 
the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
presence,  and  had,  both  hy  his  own  mouth  and 
by  a  written  message,  ikssured  the  houses  that 
the  step  which  had  caused  so  much  complaint 
should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  inns 
of  court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  argue  in 
defenoe  of  a  prerogative  which  the  soveragn, 
seated  rm  his  throne  in  full  Parliament,  had 
solemnly  renounced  a  few  years  before.  But 
it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  king  might 
not,  on  special  grounds,  grant  exemptions  to 

pofite  k  donner  o<»8ld<rableaMmt  ...  8a  nudesM 
Britannique  connoit  bien  qull  auroit  6U  k  prop*  de  va 
point  ordonner  de  collecte,  et  que  Ifs  gen«  mal  intcBticii' 
nia  contre  la  religion  Catholique  et  oontro  lui  ae  wrrrot 
de  eette  oceashm  poor  t6iaoIgn«r  tear  s^la."— AmittM. 

April  1;^,  lese. 

^  Barttk»,F«l>.44,^^,April^l68«;l5uUt»B» 

rfllon,  March  -j^. 

*•  BarUloD,  April  ^  1686;  htAj  Riueell  to  Dr.  Vtt» 
William,  April  14.  «  He  sent  away  many,"  ahf  says*  *  v^ 
•ad  hearts." 
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therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  com- 
vm  Uw  in  acknowlodgmont  that,  to  this  extant 
at  least)  he  poseesned  Uie  disponting  power. 

Bat  tliottgh  hia  pretenaiona  were  moderate 
wlien  cdiaparwl  with  thoae  which  he  put  forth 
i  few  moBtha  later,  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
^pinst  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  West- 
niiuter  HalL    four  of  the  judges  gave  him  to 
uderetand  that  they  could  not,  on  this  occa^ 
iioB,  genre  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  til  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and  that 
among  them  were  men  who  had  accompanied 
Jeffre^rs  on  his  bloody  circuit,  and  who  had. 
consented  to  the  death  of  Cornish  and  of  Eliia- 
beth  Gaunt    Jones,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
CouffloD  Pleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before 
ihnink  from  any  drudgery,  howcTer  cruel  or 
strrile,  now  held  in  the  royal  closet  language 
.  lUeh  bight  have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest 
;  itgistrates  in  our  history.     He  was  plainly 
i  ttld  that  he  must  giye  up  either  his  opinion  or 
t  tepUce.   «For  my  place,"  he  answered,  "I 
;  can  litde.    I  am  old,  and  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  erown ;  but  I  am  mortified  to  find 
I  that  Tear  majesty  thinks  me  capable  of  giving 
I  jsiigDeat  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dis* 
I  kofifcitaui  could  giTo."     **  I  am  determined," 
Hid  the  king,  "to  have  tweWe  judges  who  will 
he  iH  tf  ny  mind  as  to  this  matter."     "  Your 
ujoij,"  answered  Jones,   **  may  find  twelTe 
jiidgulf  joor  mind,  but  hardly  tweWe  law- 
jen"*  He  was  dismissed,  together  with  Mon- 
tague. Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  two 
iwae  jodges,  Neyille  and  Charlton.    One  of 
thenet  judges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger 
!«dierofthe  great  poet.   Of  Christopher  Uttle' ' 
uhttneicept  that,  in  the  time  of  the  cirii 
vtf.  he  had  been  a  Koyalist,  and  that  he  now, 
n  his  oia  age,  leaned  toward  popery.     It  does 
Mt  appear  that  he  was  oyer  fonpally  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he  certainly  had 
•oyfesaboQt  communicating  with  the  Church 
3f  ZagUnd,  and  had,  therefore,  a  strong  inte- 
«Ka ^porting  the  dispensing  power.f 

nc  kiag  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as 

to  judges.  The  first  barrister  who  learned  that 

he  WK  expected  to  defend  the  dispensing  power 

»aithe  eolieitor  general  Heneage  Finch.     He 

P««ptoril7  wftised,  and  was  turned  out  of 

M«  on  the  following  day.  J    The  attorney 

|tt«al.  Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  draw  warrants 

aiiharixiiig  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 

M  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 

•and.   Sawyer  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 

Koe  of  the  harshest  and  most  ui^usafiable 

Fwsecntiona  of  that  age,  and  the  Whigs  ab- 

a-*red  him  as  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of 

'S^  »nd  Sidney ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he 

•howed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution. 

""i u  "  **^^  ^*'  "this  is  not  merely  to  dispense 

TO  *  statute  -,  it  ia  to  annul  the  whole  statute 

wtrom  the  acceaaion  of  Elizabeth  to  this  day. 

I  dare  not  do  it;  and  I  implore  your  m^esty 

townsidcr  whether  such  an  attack  upon  the 

nghta  of  the  Church  be  in  accordance  with  your 

^  gracious  promiae8."t    Sawyer  would  have 

♦  S2i5i2!!2*?»  BmIiwL  UL  TfT ;  Kennel,  lU.  461. 
J4^*^[rj»«j.  '^  »;  liHttrell,  Jnne  8;  Dodd's 
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been  iMtaaUy  dismissed^  ••  Finch  had  U^a, 
if  the  gOTcmment  could  have  found  a  successor ; 
but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
that  one  at  least  of  the  crown  lawyers  should 
be  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  e^erienoe, 
and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend  the  dis« 
pensing  power.  The  attorney  general  was 
therefore  permitted  to  retain  his  place  during 
some  months.  Thomas  Powis,  an  insignificant 
man,  who  had  no  qualification  for  high  employ- 
ment except  seryiUty,  was  appointed  solicitor. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  were  now 
complete.  There  was  a  solicitor  general  tc 
argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and  tweWe 
judges  to  decide  in  fsTOur  of  it.  The  question 
was  therefore  speedily  brought  to  a  hearing. 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had 
been  couTerted  to  popery  in  days  when  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare 
himself  a  papist.  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and^ 
when  questioned,  had  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  with  a  solemnity  which  did  little 
credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. Sir  Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission  more  than 
three  months  without  taking  the  sacrament. 
He  was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  an  informer  might  re* 
coTor  by  action  of  debt  A  menial  servant  was 
employed  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Rench.  Sir  Edward  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  but 
pleiaded  that  he  had  letters  patent  authorizing 
him  to  hold  his  commission  notwithstanding 
the  Test  Act  The  plaintiff  demurred,  that  is 
to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward's  plea  to  be  true 
in  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. Thus  was  raised  a  simple  issue  of  law 
to  be  decided  by  the  court  A  barrister,  who 
was  notoriously  a  tool  of  the  government,  ap- 
pearOd  for  the  mock  plaintiff,  and  made  some 
feeble  objections  to  the  defendant's  plea.  The 
new  solicitor  general  replied.  The  attorney 
general  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Judg- 
ment was  given  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  Sur 
Edward  Herbert  He  announced  t>  at  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  judges,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven  of  them,  Uie  king 
might  lawfially  dispense  with  penal  statutes  io 
particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of 
grave  importance.  The  single  dissentient,  Ba- 
ron Street,  was  not  removed  fVom  his  place. 
He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own 
relations  shrank  from  him,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was 
advised  not  to  see  him.  The  character  of  Street 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren. 
The  character  of  James  makes  it  impoj^ciblo  to 
believe  that  a  refractory  baron  of  the  ExcJhe- 
quer  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  hia 
post  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  dissenting  judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  collusively.  It 
was  important  that  Uiere  should  be  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
pensing power ;  yet  it  was  important  that  the 
bench,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  for  the 
occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent 
One  judge,  therefore,  the  least  respectable  (4 
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the  twfilTO,  was  permitted,  or  more  probably 
eommanded,  to  give  his  yoioe  against  the  pre- 
rogatiye.* 

The  power  which  the  courts  of  law  had  thus 
recognised  was  not  Buffered  to  lie  idle.  Within 
a  month  after  the  decision  of  the  King's  Bench 
had  been  pront>unced,  four  Roman  Catholic 
lords  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
of  these,  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  mo- 
derate party,  and  probably  took  their  seats 
with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebod- 
ings. The  other  two,  Arundell  and  Dover,  had 
no  such  misgivings,  t 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman 
Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The 
new  solicitor  readily  drew  ^e  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer^  had  refused  to  be  concerned. 
One  of  these  warrants  was  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
named  Edward  Sclater,  who  had  two  livings, 
which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
and  through  all  changes.  He  administered  the 
sacrament  to  his  parishioners  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven  days 
later,  he  was  at  mass.  The  royal  dispensation 
authorized  him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his 
benefices.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  patrons 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  preferment  he 
replied  in  terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  forth 
an  absurd  treatise  in  defence  of  his  apostasy ; 
but,  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Revolution,  a 
great  congregation  assembled  at  St.  Mary's  in 
tiie  Savoy  to  see  him  received  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  read  his  recantation  with  tears  flowing  from 
his  eyes,  and  pronounced  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  popbh  priests  whose  arts  had  se- 
duced him.{ 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of 
Obadiah  Walker.  He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  learning.  He 
had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning 
toward  popery,  but  had  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  established  religion,  and  had  at  leogth 
been  chosen  Master  of  University  College. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker  de- 
termined to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had 
hitherto  worn.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
with  some  fellows  and  under-graduates  whom 
he  had  perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own 
apartments.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed 
by  the  new  solicitor  general  was  to  draw  up  an 
instrument  which  authorized  Walker  and  his 
proselytes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstand- 
ing their  apostasy.  Builders  were  immediately 
employed  to  turn  two  set?  of  rooms  into  an  ora- 
tory. In  a  few  weeks  the  Roman  Catholic  rites 
were  publicly  performed  in  University  College. 
A  Jesuit  was  quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A 
press  was  established  there  under  royal  license 

*  See  the  aooount  of  the  cbm  in  the  OoUeetion  of  State 
Trials;  CIttePi,  May  yV»  W?  ^^^'*  ^^'y"**  ^^^*^* 
June  27 ;  Luttreira  Diaiy,  June  21.  Aa  to  Btreel^  aee  CI** 
rendon'a  Diary,  Dea  27, 1688. 

t  Lcmdsn  Gacette,  July  10, 1686. 

1  Bee  the  letten*  patent  in  Ovtoh'a  Gollectanea  Cnriosa 
The  date  ia  the  3d  of  Hay,  1686.  Sdater's  Conmnraa 
Yetenun;  xltw'g  reply,  entitled  Veterea  Vindicatf :  Dr.  An- 
Ikony  Homeek'a  anoount  of  Mr.  SeUter'a  recantation  of  the 


for  the  printing  of  Be  nan  Catholic  tracti.  Dih 
ing  two  years  and  a  half  Walker  conti&u«i  ti 
m&e  war  on  Protestantism  with  all  the  rta> 
cour  of  a  renegade ;  but  when  fortune  turned 
he  showed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of » 
martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  tfai 
House  of  Commons  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that  he  hi 
never  changed  his  religion,  that  he  had  nerei 
cordially  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  thi 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  bring  any  other  person  within  the  pale  of 
that  Church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  Ti» 
late  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of 
plighted  faith  for  the  purpose  of  making  snek 
converts  as  these.} 

In  a  short  time  the  king  went  a.  step  fnrthei. 
Sclater  and  Walker  had  only  been  permitted  Id 
keep,  after  they  became  papists,  the  preferment 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  while  thej 
passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a  highoice 
in  the  Established  Church  on  an  avowed  enem; 
of  that  Cliferch  was  a  far  bolder  violation  of  tiii 
laws  and  of  the  royal  word.  But  no  coam 
was  too  bold  for  James.  The  deanery  of  Chrirt 
Church  became  vacant  That  office  was,  bot^ 
in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  theliigbest 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  dean  vu 
charge<i  with  the  government  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great 
hopes  than  could  then  be  found  in  any  othen 
college.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a  cathedral 
In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  h^ 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
Nevertheless,  John  Massey,  who  was  notorious^ 
ly  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  wh^ 
had  not  one  single  recommendation  except  thai 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  wa^ 
appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  \ 
and  soon  wi&in  the  walls  of  Christ  Chnrch  it 
altar  was  decked,  at  which  mass  was  dailj 
celebrated.  II  To  the  nuncio  the  king  said  thaj 
what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soo^ 
be  done  at  Cambridge,  f 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  wit^ 
that  which  Protestants  had  good  ground  to  ap 
prehend.  It  seemed  but  too  probable  that  thj 
whole  government  of  the  Anglican  Church  wonl^ 
shortly  pass  into  Uie  hands  of  her  deadly  en^ 
mies.  Three  important  sees  had  lately  becomj 
vacant,  that  <5f  York,  that  of  Chester,  and  tb^ 
of  Oxford.  The  bishopric  of  Oxford  was  giTe^ 
to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  religion 
if  he  had  any  religion,  was  that  of  Rome,  anj 
who  called  himself  a  Protestant  only  becaofj 
he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  "I  wished, 
the  king  said  to  Adda,  '*to  appoint  an  avowej 
Catholic ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  Park^ 
is  well  inclined  to  us ;  he  is  one  of  us  in  feel 
ing ;  and,  by  degrees,  he  will  bring  round  ^ 
clergy. "**  The  bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  b 
the  death  of  John  Pearson,  a  great  name  bod 
in  philology  and  divinity,  was  bestowed  a 
Thomas   Cartwright,    a   still  viler   sycophaij 


errora  of  Popery  on  the  6th  of  May,  1680;  Dodd'a  Chvi^ 
History,  part  viii.,  book  ii^  art  3.  , 

9  Qutch's  CoIIecUnea  Curioea;  Dodd,  rlH.  S,  8;  Wod 
Ath.  Ox.;  Ellis  Gorrenpondenoe,  Veh.  27,  1686;  Cammat 
Joomala,  Oe».  26, 1680.  i 
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t  Adda,  July  J»p  1686.  ••  Adda,  ^»  16M. 
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ttftD  Ptrker.  Th«  arelibislioprio  of  York  n- 
laained  s«Tfr»l  jears  Tacant.  As  no  good  rea- 
ion  eoald  be  found  for  learing  so  important  a 
place  lufilled,  men  suspected  that  the  nomina> 
tint  was  delated  only  till  the  king  could  Ten- 
nre  to  plaee  the  mitre  on  the  head  of  an  avowed , 
ptput  It  iSf  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the 
Cbnrth  of  England  was  saved  from  this  outrage 
bj  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  pope. 
WithoQt  a  special  dispensation  fi-om  Rome,  no 
Jesuit  eoold  be  a  bishop,  and  Innocent  could  not 
be  induced  to  grant  such  a  dispensation  to  Petre. 

Jame8  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  his 
mtention  to  exert  vigorously  and  systemati- 
eallr  for  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as 
her  bead.  He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dis- 
pea»tion  of  Providence,  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
Toold  be  the  means  of  healing  the  fatal  breach 
vkich  it  had  caused.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had 
nsarped  a  dominion  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See.  That  dominion  had,  in  the 
eoorse  of  aucoession,  descended  to  tm  orthodox 
prinee,  and  voold  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for 
tke  Holy  See.  He  was  authorized  by  law  to 
repress  spiritual  abuses ;  and  the  first  spiritual 
aW  which  he  would  repress  should  be  the 
liberty  which  the  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of 
defeB€ii{r  their  own  religion  and  of  attacking 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.* 

Bnt  be  was  met  by  a  great  difficulty.  The 
eeclesiastieal  supremacy  which  had  devolved 
»  Mm  was  by  no  means  the  same  great  and 
terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First  had  possessed. 
Tie  enaetment  which  annexed  to  the  crown  an 
sfaaost  boundless  visitatorial  authority  over  the 
(5nnth,  tboagh  it  had  never  been  formally  re- 
palei  had  really  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force. 
The  nbsuntive  law  remained,  but  it  remained 
naecompanied  by  any  formidable  sanction  or 
by  aoj  efficient  system  of  procedure,  and  was, 
therefore,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

The  sutnte  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the 
epintoal  dominion  assumed  by  her  father  and 
resigaed  by  her  sister  contained  a  clause  au- 
ttwirinj  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
windi  might  iuTestigate,  reform,  and  punish 
»D  ecdeeiastical  delinquencies.  Under  the 
aithwity  giren  by  this  clause,  the  Court  of 
Higk  Commiggion  was  created.  That  court 
was,  during  many  years,  the  terror  of  Noncon- 
fonnista,  and,  onder  the  harsh  administration 
•f  Land,  became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred 
f^«»  to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established 
Chnrch.  When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  the 
High  Commission  was  generally  regarded  as 
the^  most  grievous  of  the  many  grievances 
aader  which  the  nation  laboured.  An  act  was 
therefore  somewhat  hastily  passed,  which  not 
®Iy  took  away  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
appointing  yisitors  to  superintend  the  Church, 
tat  abolished  all  ecclesiastical  courts  without 
distinction. 


•  (V  prhm  Bi*»  dit  que  Dteu  aTolt  permis  que  tontea  le» 
Wx  4«i  out  M  hitm  poor  M»Mir  U  r^Iigton  Prote8taDte» 
f  r^<*  ^  TiligloB  CathoUqne,  wrrent  prfaentement 
« IbndeBeBt  4  «  qu'U  rent  fitira  poor  r«tablinement  de 
zU^  rt1V<)«t  «t  le  mettent  en  droit  d'exerver  an  pon- 
^^  encore  pins  grmnd  one  oelni  qn'ont  1m  nAe  Catho> 
uqxus  sor  l«a  tflUres  eeellsia«tlqn«t  duu  1  w  antr«t  pays." 
-Birttai,  Jniy  1^,  ieB8.  To  Adda  hit  majesty  said,  a 
^^J^  later, «  Che  raatoritk  eoneeoale  dal  Parlamento 
a  fine  oontrario 


After  the  Restoration,  the  Cava'Jera  wh« 
filled  the  House  of  Commons,  sealous  as  they 
were  for  the  prerogative,  still  remembered, 
with  bitterness,  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Com- 
mission, and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
revive  an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  th« 
same  time  thought,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  th« 
courts  christian  of  the  realm,  without  provid* 
ing  any  substitute,  was  open  to  grave  objection. 
They  accordingly  repealed  that  statute,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  which  related  to  the 
High  Commission.  Thus  the  Archidiaconal 
Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Archesrthe  Court  of  Pecifliars,  and  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  were  revived ;  bnt  the  enactment 
by  which  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  had 
been  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  with 
visitatorial  authority  over  the  Church  was  not 
only  not  revived,  but  was  declared,  with  th« 
utmost  strength  of  language,  to  be  completely 
abrogated.  It  is  therefore  as  clear  as  any 
point  of  constitutional  law  can  be,  that  James 
the  Second  was  not  competent  to  appoint  a 
commission  with  power  to  visit  and  govern  th« 
Church  of  England  ;f  but,  if  this  were  so,  it 
was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Act  of  Supre* 
macy,  in  high-sounding  words,  empowered  him 
to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  Church.  No- 
thing but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  that 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  destroyed 
could  force  the  Anglican  clergy  to  become  his 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  doo* 
trine  and  discipline.  He  therefore,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April,  16B6,  determined  to  create 
a  new  court  of  High  Commission.  This  design 
was  not  immediately  executed.  It  encountered 
the  opposition  of  every  minister  who  was  not 
devoted  to  France  and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violation 
of  the  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contest 
might  have  lasted  longer  but  for  an  event  which 
wounded  the  pride  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
king.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth 
directions,  charging  the  clergy  of  the  establish* 
ment  to  abstain  from  touching  in  their  dis- 
courses on  controverted  points  of  doctrine. 
Thus,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  palaces,  the  Church  of  the  state,  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
was  forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  own 
principles.  The  spbit  of  the  whole  clerical 
order  rose  aga'nst  this  injustice.  William 
Sherlock,  a  divine  jf  distinguished  abilities, 
who  had  written  wifii  sharpness  against  Whigp 
and  Dissenters,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
government  with  the  mastership  of  the  Temple 
and  with  a  pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension 
was  stopped,  and  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded.}   John  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich  and 


foese  adesso  per  serrlie  al  rantaggio  de*  medesimi  Oatt^ 
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t  The  whole  question  is  Inddly  and  nnanswerahly  ar 
gned  in  a  little  contemporary  tract,  entitled  "The  Klng't 
Power  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical  fldriy  stated."  See,  a1«H 
a  oonelse  bnt  forcible  alignment  by  ArehUshop  Saneroft 
Doyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  1.  229. 
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Nctor  of  Bt  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  soon  gave 
still  greater  offenee.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  fervent  piety,  a  preacher  of  g^eat 
fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest  In  po- 
litics he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  a  Tory, 
and  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  He  received  an  anonymous  letter 
which  purported  to  come  from  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners who  had  been  staggered  by  the  argu- 
neuts  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  branch  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense 
of  religious  duty  and  of  professional  honour, 
oould  refuse  to  answer  such  a  oalL  On  the 
following  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an  animated 
discourse  against  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  expressions  were 
exaggerated,  distort^,  and  carried  by  tale- 
bearers to  Whitehall.  It  was  falsely  said  that 
he  had  spoken  with  contumely  of  the  theologi- 
cal disquisitions  which  had  been  found  in  the 
strong  box  of  the  late  king,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent king  had  published.  Compton,  the  bishop 
of  London,  received  orders  to  suspend  Sharp 
till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known. 
The  bishop  was  in  great  perplexity.  His  recent 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  given  deep 
offence  to  the  court.  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors; 
Already  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  oifice 
in  the  royal  chapel.  He  was  unwilling  to  give 
fresh  provocation ;  but  the  act  which  he  was 
directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt 
that  it  was  unjust,  and  he  was  assured  by  the 
best  advisers  that  it  was  also  illegal,  to  inflict 

Sunishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
efence.  He  accordingly,  ii^  the  humblest  terms, 
represented  his  difficulties  to  the  king,  and  pri- 
vately requested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present.  Reasonable  as  were 
Gompton's  scruples,  obsequious  as  were  his 
apologies,  James  was  greatly  incensed.  What 
insolence  to  plead  either  natural  justice  or  po- 
sitive law  in  opposition  to  an  express  command 
of  his  sovereign !  Sharp  was  forgotten.  The 
bishop  became  a  mark  for  the  whole  vengeance 
of  the  government.*  The  king  felt  more  pain- 
fully than  ever  the  want  of  Uiat  tremendous 
engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ec- 
olesiastics.  He  probably  knew  that,  for  a  few 
angry  words  uttered  against  his  father's  go- 
vernment, Bishop  Williams  had  been  suspended 
by  the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  functions.  The  design  of  reviving 
that  formidable  tribunal  was  pushed  on  more 
eagerly  than  ever.  '  In  July,  London  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  king  had,  in  di- 
rect defiance  of  two  acts  of  Parliament,  drawn 
in  the  strongest  terms,  intrusted  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  to  seven  commission- 
ers.f  The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  officers  was  described  were  loose,  and 
might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  extent.  AU 
colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even  those 
founded  by  the  liberaLty  of  private  benefac- 
tors, were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 


*  The  best  account  of  then  tranfaetloiia  li  In  the  Ltfe 
of  Sharp,  by  hlB  eon.    Gitten,  ^^,  1666. 
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new  board.     All  who  depended  for  trc«d  « 
situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academicsl  insti- 
tutions, from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngeK 
curate,  from  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford  &od 
Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedagogiM 
who  taught  Corderius,  were  at  the  royal  mtrc;. 
If  any  one  ^A.  those  many  thousands  wu  sm- 
pected  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing  distABiefnl 
to  the  government,  the  commissioners  ni^kt 
cite  him  before  them.    In  their  mode  of  dealinf 
with  him  they  were  fettered  by  no  rules.  Tkj 
were  themselves  at  once  prosecutors  and  judg«. 
The  accused  party  was  furnished  with  no  copy 
of  the  charge.    He  was  exsmined  and  cross-esa- 
mined.   If  his  answers  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
he  was  liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  ofiice,  to 
be  ejected  from  it,  to  be  pronounced  inc&{>able 
of  holding  any  preferment  in  fdture.     If  he 
were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommuni- 
cated, or,  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for  life.     He  might 
also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  lo&dtrd 
with  all  tfte  costs  of  the  proceeding  by  vLich 
he  had  been  reduced  to  beggary.     No  appeal 
was  given.     The  commissioners  were  directed 
to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law 
which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  incon- 
sistent with  these  regulations.   Lastly,  lest  anj 
person  should  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to 
revive  that  terrible  court  from  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the  new  tri- 
bunal was  directed  to  use  a  seal  bearing  ex- 
actly the   same  device  and  the  same  super- 
scription with  the  seal  of  the  ^Id  High  Com- 
mission. { 

The  chief  commissioner  was  the  Chancellor. 
His  presence  and  assent  were  neceiifiarj  to 
every  proceeding.  All  men  knew  how  ai\ju8tljr, 
insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted  in 
courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
restrained  by  the  known  laws  of  England.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  be 
would  conduct  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  pro- 
cedure and  rules  of  evidence  for  himself. 

Of  the  other  six  commissioners,  three  were 
prelates  and  three  laymen.  The  name  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft  stood  first.  But  he  was  folly 
convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  iti 
judgments  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in 
it  he  should  incur  a  serious  responsibility.  He 
therefore  determined  not  to  comply  with  tba 
royal  mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  i/O 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sincerity 
which  he  showed  when  driven  to  exU'emitv  two 
years  later.  He  begged  to  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  business  and  ill  health.  The  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were  men  of 
too  much  ability  to  need  his  assistance.  These 
disingenuous  apologies  ill  became  the  primate 
of  all  England  at  such  a  crisis ;  nor  did  thej 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Sancrofl's  nams 
was  not,  indeed,  struck  out  of  the  list  of  priiT 
councillors,  but,  to  the  bitter  mortificc.tion  d 
the  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  longer 
summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  board.  "  If*' 
said  the  king,  **  he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  ta 

X  The  device  was  a  rose  vbA  %  ccown.  BeJore  thi>  derki 
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conuniaaarionua  regiie  aiajestatli  ad  cauaaa  eodeiiu*^ 
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M  to  the  comaaSarioii,  H  is  a  kiiidii«0B  to  re- 
Gere  bim  from  attendftnce  at  covneil."* 

The  goremment  found  no  dmilar  dlfficoltj 
ritii  Nathuilel  Crewe,  bishop  of  the  great  and 
opaleDt  see  of  Durham,  a  man  nobly  bom,  and 
raised  so  high  in  his  profession  that  he  could 
loarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain, 
and  covardlj.  He  had  been  made  dean  of  the 
Cbp^l  Koja*  <dien  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
bioi»hed  from  the  palace.  The  honour  of 
being  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  tamed 
Creve'a  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  some 
of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  risk  which 
he  ru  by  sitting  in  a  illegal  tribunal.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  answer  tibat  he  could  not  IItc 
oat  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exultingly  expressed 
his  hope  that  his  name  would  appear  in  history, 
a  hope  vhich  has  not  been  altogether  disap- 
pcuted.f 

Tfaomaa  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the 
third  clerical  commissioner.  He  was  a  man  to 
fh4se  talents  posterity  has  scarcely  done  jus- 
tice. Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual 
to  print  his  Terses  in  collections  of  the  British 
^tK  and  those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  yerses 
riujt  consider  him  as  a  serrile  imitator,  who, 
tithoat  one  spark  of  Cowley's  admirable  genius, 
imititi  whatSTer  was  least  commendable  in 
CtivWi  manner ;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
lith  Sprat's  prose  writings  will  form  a  very 
different  estimate  of  his  powers.  He  was,  in- 
deei  a  jreat  master  of  our  language,  and  pos- 
K^<«d  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  of 
tiie  cootroTersialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His 
ncnl  character  might  haTC  passed  with  little 
eeasure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  sacred  pro- 
fesin,  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
i^that  hevas  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly ; 
tot  sseh  fiulings,  though  not  commonly  re- 
fv^td  u  Tery  heinous  in  men  of  secular  call- 
'■^  are  seandaloos  in  a  prelate.  The  arch- 
bisii(»pric  of  York  was  Tacant ;  Sprat  hoped  to 
obiiiait,  and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
wclesastical  board;  but  he  was  too  good-na- 
tv^  t  man  to  behaTe  harshly,  and  he  was  too 
imh\i  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at 
loiDe  fbtnre  time  be  called  to  a  serious  account 
bra  Parliament.  He  therefore,  though  he  con- 
KBtcdto  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief,  and 
to  make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.  { 

The  three  remaining  commissioners  were  the 
|-?rd  treasurer,  the  lord  president,  and  the  chief 
K<tice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Rochester,  disap- 
r-^Tjflg  and  murmuring,  consented  to  serre. 
Mocb  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court,  he  could 
not  bear  to  quit  it  Much  as  he  loTed  the 
Titrch,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacrifice 
fcr  her  sake  his  white  sUff,  his  patronage,  his 
JjJiry  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  far  larger  mdirect  emoluments  of  his  office. 
He  excused  his  conduct  to  others,  and  perhaps 
^  himself,  by  pleading  that,  as  a  commissioner, 
he  mi^ht  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil,  and 
^st.  if  he  ntused  to  act.  some  person  less  at- 
»ched  to  the  Protestamt  reUgion  would  be 
ound  to  replace  Mm.  Sunderland  was  the 
r^enU^ve  of  the  Jesuitical  cabaL  Her- 
at's recent  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
;  power  seemed  to  prore  that  he  would 
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Bsi  fliaeli  ft$m  tuj  serriee  which  the  kiag 
might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  eonuniseion  had  been  opene<^ 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  cited  before  the  new 
tribunal.  He  appeared.  **  I  demand  of  you,'* 
said  Jeffreys,  **  a  direct  and  positiye  i^aswer. 
Why  did  you  not  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?" 

•The  bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  commis* 
saon,  in  ofrder  that  he  might  know  by  what  an* 
thority  he  was  thus  interrogated.  '*If  you 
mean,"  said  Jefireys,  "  to  dispute  our  authority^ 
I  shall  take  another  course  with  you.  As  to 
tlie  commission,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
seen  it.  At  all  OTents,  you  may  see  it  in  any 
coffee-house  for  a  penny."  Che  fnsolence  of 
the  chancellor's  reply  appears  to  hsTe  shocked 
the  other  commissioners,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  some  awkward  apologies.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  point  £rom  which  he  started. 
"  This,"  he  said,  **  is  not  a  court  in  which  writ- 
ten charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings 
are  sumnaary,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
question  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did  you  not  ob^ 
the  king  ?"  With  some  difficulty  Compton  de- 
tained a  brief  delay,  and  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  waa 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  bishop  had  done 
only  what  he  was  bound  to  do.  The  treasurer^ 
the  chief  justice,  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  for 
acquittal.  The  king's  wrath  was  moved.  It 
seemed  that  his  ecclesiastical  commission  would 
fail  him  as  his  Tory  Parliament  had  failed  him. 
He  offered  Rochester  a  simple  choice,  to  pro* 
nounoe  the  bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury. 
Rochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
was  suspended  from  all  spiritual  functions,  and 
the  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was  committed 
to  bis  judges.  Sprat  and  Crewe.  He  continuet^ 
howcTer,  to  reside  in  his  palace,  and  to  receive 
his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known  that,  had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  tem- 
poralities, he  would  have  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  common  law;  and  Herbert 
liimself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judg- 
ment must  be  given  against  the  crown.  Tbli 
consideration  induced  ^e  king  to  pause.  Only 
a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  packed 
the  courts  of  Westminster  HaU  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  decision  in  favour  df  his  dispensing  power. 
He  now  found  that,  unless  he  packed  them 
again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical eommission.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  postpone  for  a  short  time  the  confiscation  of 
the  freehold  property  of  refractory  clergymen.] 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such  as 
might  well  make  him  hesitate.  During  some 
months  discontent  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship  had  long  been  prohibited  by  act 
of  Parliament.  During  several  generations^ 
no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  had  dared  to 
exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  the 
badges  of  his  office.  .A^inst  the  regular  clergy, 
and  against  the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by 
name,  had  been  enaoted  a  succession  of  rigor- 
ous statutes.  Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in  this 
country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.    A  reward  was  offered  for  his  de- 
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lfeetio|L  '  He  was  not  aUowed  to  take  adTantage 
of  tlie  general  rule,  that  men  are  not  bound  to 
accuse  tliemseWes.  Whoerer  vas  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if 
he  r,efused  to  answer,  might  be  sent  to  prison 
for  life.*  These  laws,  though  they  had  not, 
except  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  some 
peculiar  danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and 
though  they  had  ncYer  prevented  Jesuits  from 
resorting  to  England,  had  made  disguise  neces* 
•ary.  But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off. 
figuJicious  members  of  the  king's  Church,  en- 
couraged by  him,  took  a  pride  in  defying  sta- 
tutes which  were  still  of  undoubted  Talidity,  and 
feelings  wliich  hftd  a  stronger  hold  of  the  na- 
tional mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  rose  all  over  the  country. 
Cowls,  girdles  of  r^es,  and  strings  of  beads 
constantly  appeare^pii  the  streets,  and  asto- 
nished a  population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  conventual  garb  except  on  the 
stage.  A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the 
lite  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The 
Franciscans  occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  Canrfelites  were  quartered  in 
the  city.  A  society  of  Benedictine  monks  was 
lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace.  In  the  Savoy, 
a  spacious  house,  including  a  church  and  a 
school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits. f  The  skill 
and  care  with  which  those  fathers  had,  during 
several  generations,  conducted  the  education 
oi  youth,  had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises 
from  the  wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  h»l  pro- 
nounced the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in 
the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in 
the  world,  and  had  warmly  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  should  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a  corrupt  religion.}  It  was  not 
Improbable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy 
might,  under  royal  patronage,  prove  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon 
after  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  boys,  about  one  half  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  The  Protestant  pu- 
pils were  not  required  to  attend  mass;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
able  preceptors,  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  which  win 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  youth,  would 
make  many  converts. 

These  tidings  produced  great  excitement 
among  the  populace,  which  is  always  more 
moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  ThousancU 
of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  to  whom  the  dis- 
pensing power  and  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
were  words  without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dis- 
may and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in  hoods  and 

Swns  talking  in  the  Strand,  and  crowds  of 
votees  preseing  in  at  the  doors  of  temples 
where  homage  was  paid  to  graven  images. 
Biots  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman  Catholic 
H«rship  was  violently  interrupted.}   At  Bristol, 
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the  rabble,  countenamoed,  it  3j  said,  by  the 

magistrates,  performed  a  profane  and  indereat 
pageant,  in  wiiich  the  Virgin  Mary  was  repre- 
sented by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which  a  mock  host 
was  carried,  in  procession.  The  garrison  wfte 
called  out  to  disperse  the  mob.  The  mob,  thea 
and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  king- 
dom, resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged,  aad 
serious  hurts  inflicted.  [[  The  agitation  iras 
g^eat  in  the  capital,  and  g^eat^-r  in  the  city, 
properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster;  for 
the  people  of  Westminster  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  among  them  the  private  chapels  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ambassadors;  but  the  city  had 
not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by 
any  idolatrous  exhibition.  Now,  however,  the 
resident  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  by 
the  king,  fitted  up  a  chapel  in  Lime  Street 
The  heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  se- 
lected for  office  on  account  of  their  knovn 
Toryism,  protested  against  this  illegal  pro> 
ceeding.  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  appesi 
before  the  Privy  Council  "Take  heed  what 
you  do,"  said  the  king.  "Obey  me;  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  either  about  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  the  short  robe.** 
The  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  repri- 
manded the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  th.e 
genuine  eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The 
chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbourhood  was 
soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds  assembled 
•in  Cheapside  to  attack  the  new  mass  house. 
The  priests  were  insulted.  A  crucifix  was 
taken  out  of  the  building  and  set  up  on  the 
parish  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came  to  queU 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  **No 
wooden  gods."  The  train-bands  were  ordered 
to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  but  they  shared  in  the 
popular  feeling,  and  murmurs  were  heard  from 
the  ranks,  "We  cannot  in  conscience  fight  for 
popery."1f 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  Catholic,  and  was,  like  James, 
the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  people ;  but  the  two 
princes  resembled  each  other  little  in  temper 
and  understanding.  The  elector  had  promified 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church  which  ho 
found  established  in  his  dominions.  Ue  had 
strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the 
indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  in  their  antipathy 
to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the  respect 
which  they  owed  to  his  person.**  He  learned, 
with  concern,  that  great  offence  had  been  glTcn 
to  the  people  of  London  by  the  injudicious  act 
of  his  representative,  and,  much  to  his  honour, 
declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to 
which,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled, 
rather  than  endanger  the  peace  of  a  great  city. 
"I  too,"  he  wrote  to  James,  "have  Protestant 
sul^ects,  and  I  know  with  how  much  caution 
and  delicacy  it  is  necessary  that  a  Catholic 
prince  so  situated  should  act."  James,  instead 
of  expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane  aad 
considerate  conduct,  turned  the  letter  into 
ridicule  before  the  foreign  ministera.  It  was 
determined  that  the  elector  should  have  a  chapei 
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hti»«i^iHieflier  Iw  wovld  or  not,  and  ihst, 

iftkttnm-baDds  rvAued  to  do  their  duty,  th^ 

jiittt  sboold  be  snpplied  bj  the  Onards.* 

The  effitet  of  theee  disturbuices  on  trade  was 

leriou.   The  Datdi    minister  informed   the 

StoMknenl  that  the  business  of  the  Ex- 

ciittigf  tis  at  a  stand.     The  oommissioners  of 

tbe  eitstoms  reported  to  the  king  that,  during 

theaoDth  which  followed  the  opening  of  Lime 

Street  Chtpel,  the  reodpt  in  tiie  port  of  the 

Tbgaes  hid  fallen  off  by  some  thoosands  of 

MUDds-f  Sereral  aldermen,  who,  though  zealous 

Boyaljsts  appointed  under  the  new  charter,  were 

ieeplj  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity 

•f  titeireity,  and  loTed  neither  popery  nor  mar- 

titl  liv,  tendered  tlieir  resignations.     But  the 

kingns  resolved  not  to  yield.     He  formed  a 

wnp  on  BoQBslow  Heath,  and  collected  there, 

fitltin  i  eircomference  of  about  two  miles  and 

I  kif,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  thirty- 

tvo  iqatdroDa  of  horse,  amounting  to  xthirteen 

ftffosand  fighting  men.     Twenty-six  pieces  of 

irtillen,  and  many  wains  laden  with  arms  and 

lonuBition,  were  dragged  from    the   Tower 

through  the  eity  to  Hounslow.  t   The  Londoners 

nv  this  great  force  assembled  in  their  neigh- 

faonibood  with  a  terror  which  familiarity  soon 

fiabished.    A  Tisit  to  Hounslow  became  their 

tiTearite  amusement  on  holidays.     The  camp 

pRMBted  the  appearance  of  a  wast  fair.  Mingled 

with  the  iraaketeers  and  dragoons,  a  multitude 

rffaegntlemen  and  ladies  f^om  Soho  Square, 

ihirpcnind  painted  women  from  Whitefriars, 

BiiSd!  hi  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns, 

ladken  in  rich  livefies,  pedlers,  orange  girls, 

BEctiefiNu  apprentices,  and  gaping  clowns, 

lereeoofltaotly  passing  and  repassing  through 

theloBg  fames  of  tents.     From  some  paTilions 

wm  heard  the  noises  of  drunken  revelry,  firom 

i^hers  the  enrses  of  gamblers     In  truth,  the 

place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capital. 

The  king,  as  ww  amply  proyed  two  years  later, 

hid  greitij  miscalculated.     He  had  forgotten 

that  lieitti^  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 

He  had  hqied  that  his  army  would  owerawe 

I^iadia ;  hot  the  result  of  his  policy  was,  tiiat 

tteftelittgs  &nd  opinions  of  London  took  com- 

f^  poaenion  of  his  army.  J 

lonely,  indeed,  had  the  encampment  been 

fwaed,  when  there  were  rumours  of  quarrels 

^**7wn  the  Protestant  and  popish  soldiers.] 

^  iittie  tract,  entitled  An  humble  and  hearty 

iddrew  to  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army, 

Md  been  actiTely  circulated  through  the  ranks. 

ihe  writer  Tehemently  exhorted  &e  troops  to 

]>»  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the  mass  book, 

m  of  the  Bible',  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of 

the  Petition  of  Right.     He  was  a  man  already 

■nder  the  frown  of  power.     His  character  was 

reaarkable,  B.nd  his  history  not  uninstructiye. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.     He  was  a 

jmest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  been 

ttapUin  to  Lord  Russell.    Johnson  was  one  of 

»««  persons  who  are  mortally  hated  by  their 

JFPownts,  and  less  loved  than  respected  by 

»«ir  alliea.    His  morals  were  pure,  his  reU- 
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gious  feelings  ardent^  his  learning  and  abilitiei 
not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  h?9  tem- 
per acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  tmconquerably 
stubborn.  His  profession  made  him  peculiarly 
odious  to  the  lealons  supporters  of  monarchy ; 
for  a  Republican  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange 
and  almost  an  unnatural  being.  During  the 
late  reign  Johnson  had  published  a  book  en- 
titled Julian  the  Apostate.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance.  It  was  easy  to  produce  pas- 
sages from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican 
divines  who  preached  againat  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation 
which  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been 
thrown  by  Libanius  oa  ^e  Christian  soUliers 
of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold  or  Ferguson  in 
the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot  controversy  followed. 
Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled  fiercely 
about  an  obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  praises  a  pious  bishop  who  was 
going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The  Whigs 
maintained  that  the  holy  man  was  going  to 
bastinado  the  emperor ;  the  Tories  that,  at  the 
worst,  he  was  only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain 
of  the  Guard.  Johnson  prepared  a  reply  to 
his  assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then  Duke 
of  York.  Julian  had,  during  many  years,  pre- 
tended to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in  heart  an 
idolater.  Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occa- 
sionally affected  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Julian  had  punished  cities  which 
were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking 
away  their  municipal  privileges.  Julian  had 
by  his  flatterers,  been  called  the  Just.  James 
was  provoked  beyond  endurance.  Johnson 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  a  fine,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying.  He  was,  therefore,  kept  in  jail ;  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  his  confinement  would  end 
only  with  his  life.^ 

Over  the  room  which  he  odcupied  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison  lodged  another  offender, 
whose  character  well  deserves  to  be  studied. 
This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved 
nature.  His  love  of  mischief  and  of  dark  and 
crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to  madness. 
To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out 
was  his  business  and  his  pastime ;  and  he  ha< 
a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts  as  the 
instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice.  He 
had  attempted,  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets, 
to  fasten  on  Charles  and  James  the  crime  of 
murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  agency  of  Speke  had  been  traced; 
and,  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  on  his  dupe,  he  had 
not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now  a 
prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  liv 
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with  comfort,  and  h%  was  under  so  little  re- 
straint that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  regular 
communication  with  one  of  his  confederates 
jrho  managed  a  secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's  pur- 
poses, zealous  and  intrepid,  a  scholar  and  a 
practised  controversialist,  yet  as  simple  as  a  j 
child.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
the  two  fellow-prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a 
succession  of  bitter  and  Tehement  treatises, 
which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When 
the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow,  Speke 
urged  Johnson  to  compose  an  address  which 
might  excite  the^troops  to  mutiny.  The  paper 
was  instantly  dr*wn  up.  Many  thousands  of  i 
copies  were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's 
room,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  among  the  sol-  i 
diers.  A  milder  gofsnunent  than  that  which  ' 
then  governed  England  would  have  been  moved 
to  high  resentment  by  such  a  provocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  A  subordinate  agent 
who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  the  address 
saved  himself  by  giving  up  Johnson,  and  John- 
son was  not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving 
up  Speke.  An  information  was  filed,  and  a 
conviction  obtained  without  difficulty.  Julian 
Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  thrice  on  the  pillory,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  judge, 
Sir  Francis  Witliins,  told  the  criminal  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the  attorney 
general,  who  might  have  treated  the  case  as 
one  of  high  treason.  "  I  owe  him  no  thanks," 
answered  Johnson,  dauntlessly.  **  Am  I,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended  the  Church 
and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged 
like  a  dog,  while  popish  scribblers  are  suffered 
daily  to  insult  the  Church  and  violate  the  laws 
with  Impunity?"  The  energy  with  which  he 
spoke  was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the 
crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
themselves,  and  protested  that  they  knew  of  no 
popish  publications  such  as  those  to  which  the 
prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  Roman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale  under 
the  royal  patronage,  read  aloud  the  titles  of 
the  books,  and  threw  a  rosary  across  the  table 
to  the  king's  counsel.  *<  And  now,"  he  cried, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  lay  this  information  be- 
fore Qod,  before  this  court,  and  before  the 
English  people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr. 
Attorney  will  do  his  duty.", 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  Johnson  should  be  degraded  from 
the  priesthood.  The  prelates  who  "had  been 
charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  comttiission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him  ' 
before  them  in  the  chapter  house  of  Saint  Paul's  ! 
Cathedral.  The  manner  in  which  he  went ' 
through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impression 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his 
sacred  robe,  he  exclaimed,  <*Tou  are  taking 
away  my  gown  because  I  have  tried  to  keep 
your  gowns  on  your  backs."  The  only  part  of 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  him 
was  Uie  plucking  of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand. 
He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  retain  the  sacred 
book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  You 
cannot,"  he  said,  "deprive  me  of  the  hopes 
which  T  owe  to  it."  Some  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  n  remip'iion  of  the  flogging.    A  Ro- 


man CatboUe  priait  offired  to  intsroede  tn 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  was  raiitd} 
and  the  priest  did  his  best,  but  in  vain.  "  Mt 
Johnson,"  said  the  king,  "  has  »ue  spirit  of  i 
martyr,  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  ooti 
William  the  Third  said,  a  few  years  Istcr,  of 
one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jico- 
bites,  *'  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  nu- 
tyr,  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  hia' 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  eir 
plain  the  widely  different  fates  of  the  two 
princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  cune.  A 
whip  of  nine  lashes  was  used.  Three  hundred 
and  seventeen  stripes  were  inflicted;  butt^ 
sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterward  saij  tbtt 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged 
at.  the  tail  of  the  cart,  he  remembered  hov  pa- 
tif^ntly  the  cross  had  been  borne  up  Monat 
Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported  hj  thi 
thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  tlie 
suspicion  of  vainglory,  he  would  have  sung  a 
psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a  voice  as  if  he 
had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congregatioo. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  bero- 
ism  had  been  less  alloyed  by  intemperance  asd 
intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englaod 
Johnson  found  no  sympathy.  He  had  attempted 
to  justify  rebellion;  he  had  even  hinted  appro- 
bation of  regicide ;  and  they  still,  in  spite  of 
much  provocation,  dung  to  the  doctrine  of  noa- 
resistance.  But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  cob- 
cern  the  progress  of  what  they  considered  as  a 
noxious  superstition,  and;  while  thej  abjured 
all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  bj  the 
sword,  betook  themselves  manfully  to  weapons 
of  a  differ^it  kind.  To  pi^each  against  the 
errors  of  popery  was  now  regarded  by  them  as 
a  point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  The 
London  clergy,  who  were  then  in  abilities  and 
influence  decidedly  at  the  head  of  their  profes- 
sion, set  an  example  which  was  bravely  followed 
by  their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  countrr. 
Had  only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this  freedom, 
they  would  probably  have  been  at  once  cited 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commission;  butitTii 
hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  wai 
committed  every  Sunday  by  thousands  of  di- 
vines,  from  Berwick  to  Peniance.  The  pressei 
of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge 
never  rested.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  subjected 
literature  to  a  censorship,  had  been  revived; 
but  this  act  did  not  seriously  impede  the  aetiritt 
of  Protestant  controi^ersialists,  for  it  contained 
a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  two  diversities,  and 
authorised  the  publication  of  theological  worki 
licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  U 
was  therefore  out  of  the  power  of  the  goTeni- 
ment  to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  esUblisfaeii 
religion.  They  were  a  numerous,  an  intre 
pid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of  combatants 
Among  them  were  eloquent  dedaimers,  exp«l 
dialecticians,  scholan  deeply  read  in  the  tmtr 
ings  of  the  fathers  and  in  all  parts  of  eedesi* 
tical  history.  Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period, 
» — ___— _— _— ^ 

•  Ulb  of  JohnaoD,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  fieeret  HiiWj 
of  the  happy  ReTolatkm,  bj  Hugh  Speke;  StoU  Travi 
Citters,  ^f  ,  lose,  attars  given  the  best  acoount  of  At 
trial.  Ihaw  aae&ahnMHiiltewhkh  oonflni»U»»«fl» 
time. 
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iaaetl  igiiut  aieli  other  the  fopnidaUe  arms 
ffftteii  ^ef  hid  wielded  agaiaet  the  common 
nmj,  ind  by  their  fierce  oontentions  and  in- 
Kiat  trinmph  brought  reproach  oxi  the  Church 
wliieb  the/  bad  saved.     Bilt  at  present  they 
formed  i  aiiit«d  phalanx.     In  the  Tan  appeared 
anskofBteftdyand  skilAil  Teterans,  Tillotson, 
gtillioffleet,  Sherlock,  Prideanz,  Whitby,  Pa- 
trick, Teonison,  Wake.     The  rear  was  brought 
Bp  by  the  most  distingaished  bachelors  of  arts 
who  were  stadjing  for  deacon's  orders.    Con- 
ipicooQS  imong  the  recruits  whom  Cambridge 
sat  to  the  field  was  a  faTonrite  pupil  of  the 
gmt  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few 
aoDths  before,  been  senior  wrangler  of  hisyear, 
ud  whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored 
by  men  of  all  parties  aa  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letten.*  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of  a  youth 
fbese  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  con- 
iiet,  afterward  troubled  the  Church  and  the 
Stftte  during  forty  erentfiil  years,  Francis  At- 
Mbery.   By  sach  men  as  these  erery  question 
ininae between  the  papists  and  the  Protestants 
ftt debated,  sotnetimes  in  a  popular  style  which 
bni  and  women  could  comprehend,  sometimes 
lith  the  Qtnost  subtlety  of  logic,  and  some- 
tioea  with  an  immense  display  of  learning. 
Thepntensions  of  the  Holy  See,  the  authority 
of  tnditiai,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the 
nerikeefthe  maita,  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
the  toual  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confession, 
peeitte,  iidilgences,  extreme  auction,  the  in- 
ToeatigBof  Bunts,  the  adoration  of  images,  the 
eeSbaeyof  the  clergy,  the  monastic  tows,  the 
pnctiee  of  celebrating  public  worship  in   a 
Msgie  mkBown  to  the  multitude,  the  corrup- 
t'oBof  the  court  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the 
Brfeittion,  the  characters  of  the  chief  Re- 
fonen,  were  eopioosly  discussed.     Great  num- 
Iiengf  ibevd  legends  about  miracles  wrought 
i'ymintB  and  relics  were  translated  from  the 
laBu,  nd  published  as   specimens  of  the 
pnotenft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Chris- 
todw  had  been  fooled.     Of  the  tracts  put 
Mea  these  subjects  by  Anglican  diwines  dnr- 
ia^tb  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  many 
ha**  pnbaWy  perished.     Those  which  may  still 
he  fgnd  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass 
of  near  twenty  thousand  pages,  f 

^e  Sooen  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  ric- 
to>7  without  a  struggle.  One  of  them,  named 
Hemy  Hilb,  had  been  appointed  printer  to  the 
rsyai honsehold and diapel,  andhiMl  been  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  great  office  in  Lon- 
iaa,  from  which  theological  tracts  came  forth 
fcy  hondreds.    Obadiah  Walker's  press  was  not 

*|» tlM  pnfiMs to Heoiy  WtertoD'a Poithnnunu 8er- 

t  TMi  I  en  atSBft  tnm  mj  own  reeearehea.  There  is 
"f»*nent«lkrtianiBth«BrittohMnfleTm.  Biroh tells 
*m hM  life  of  TOtotWD,  that  ArehUahop  Wake  had  not 
^  »bi*  to  farm  erea  a  perfect  eatalogns  of  all  the  tract* 
^'*lS»tW*«»troT««7. 

iLk  iS?  Hward  spoke  strongly  to  Bnmet  at  Rome  on 
♦tf  **^**^  Burnet,  1. 868.  There  is  a  carious  paaaaee  to 
^^«J^^  hk  adiispsteh  <tf  Barillcm,  but  I  haTo  mis- 

^JJrftte  Ramu Catholie dJrines  who  engaged  in  this 

■    n  Mr. 
>  haTa 

..   ,^,  .„, ^  _„ns his 

!»»•«.»_  --hatitnj >»en  eighteen  years  out  of  his 
S\S?"^!j?r**^  aot  yet  to  any  perfection  of  the 


less  aetiwe  at  Oxford.  But,  iHth  the  exccptloB 
of  some  bad  translations  of  bossuet's  admirable 
works,  these  establishments  put  forth  nothing 
of  the  smallest  walue.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
for  any  intelligent  aud  candid  Roman  Catholio 
to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church  were 
in  every  talent  and  acquirement  completely 
owermatched.  The  ablest  of  theta  would  not, 
on  the  other  side,  have  been  considered  as  of 
the  third  rate.  Mai^r  of  them,  even  when  they 
had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it. 
They  had  been  excluded  by  their  religion  from 
English  schools  and  universities ;  nor  had  they 
ever,  till  the  accession  of  James,  found  Eng- 
land an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe  residence. 
They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  Continent,  and  had  almost 
unlearned  their  mother  tongue.  When  they 
preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the 
derision  of  the  audience.  They  spelt  like  wash- 
erwomen. Their  diction  was  disfigured  by  fo- 
reign idioms ;  and,  when  they  meant  to  be  elo- 
quent, they  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could, 
what  was  considered  as  fine  writing  in  those 
Italian  academies  where  rhetoric  had  then 
reached  the  last  stage  of  corruption.  Dispu- 
tants labouring  under  these  disadvantages  would 
scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side,  have 
been  able  to  make  head  against  men  whose 
style  is  eminently  distinguished  by  simple  puri- 
ty and  grace,  t 

The  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  French  ambassador.  **  The  discontent," 
he  wrote,  **  is  great  and  general,  but  the  fear 
of  incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  lose.  The  king  openly  ex- 
presses his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
to  strike  bold  strokee.  He  likes  to  be  compli- 
mented on  this  subject.  He  has  talked  to  me 
about  it,  and  has  assured  me  that  he  will  not 
flinch."J 

Meanwhile,  in  other  parts'  of  the  empire 
events  of  grave  importance  had  taken  place. 
The  situation  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestants 
of  Scotland  differed  widely  from  that  in  which 
their  English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of 
the  island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength  a1to« 
gether  independent  of  the  strength  derived 
from  the  support  o7  the  government.  The 
Conformists  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
papists  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  taken 
together.  The  established  church  of  Scotland 
was  the  church  of  a  small  minority.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lowland  population  was  firmly 


Another  Koman  Oatholie,  named  WIHiani  Olench,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  popo's  saprenuKry,  and  dedicated  tt  to  th» 
queen  in  Italian.  The  following  specimen  of  his  style  may 
suffice.  "0  del  sagro  marHo  fortunata  conrortel  0  doles 
alleviamento  d'affari  aiti!  0  grato  rlstoro  di  pensfer! 
nolosi,  nel  eoi  petto  latteo^  Inoente  tpeoefato  d'illibata  ma- 
tronal pudidsla,  nel  cui  senoodorato,  oome  in  ported'  amoi^ 
si  ritira  il  Oiacomo  I  0  beata  regia  coppia  I  0  telice  inaerte 
tra  1*  invindbil  leoni  e  le  candide  aquile!" 

Cleneh's  English  is  of  a  piece  with  his  Tuscan.  For  exi 
ample,  **  Peter  signiAes  an  inexpugnable  rock,  able  t» 
eracuatc  all  the  plots  of  helPs  diTan,  and  nanfrsgate  alt 
the  lurfd  dMl^ns  of  empoisoned  heretics.** 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise^  entitled  *<The  Ghnrdi 
of  England  truly  represented,"  begins  by  informing  us  that 
<*  the  Ignis  fetuns  of  reformation,  which  had  grown  to  » 
comet  by  many  acts  of  spoil  and  rapine,  had  been  usheredi 
faito  Cngland,  purified  of  the  filth  which  H  had  oontraato* 


the  lakes  of  the  Alps." 
(  Barfllon.  July  l^  16M. 
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M^fthed  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Pre- 
L^j  was  ftbhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Soot- 
tUh  Protestants,  both  as  an  unscriptural  and 
as  a  foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully 
reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  Uiat  Scotland,  since  her 
sovereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairev  inherit- 
ance, had  been  independen^only  in  name.  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated 
in  the  pubUc  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced 
by  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministration.  Nevertheless,  this  polity 
stood,  though  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amid  fear- 
ful storms,  tottering,  indeed,  yet  upheld  by^the 
civil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support,  when- 
ever danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of 
England.  The  records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment were  thick  set  with  laws  denouncing  ven- 
geance on  those  who  in  any  direction  strayed 
from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit, 
it  was  a  high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the 
third  offence  was  capital.*  An  act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  death 
to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  what- 
ever, and  even  to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in 
the  open  air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test;  but  no 
person  could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  Par- 
liament, or  could  even  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  without  subscribing,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  which  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  principles 
both  of  the  papists  and  of  the  Covenanters.  { 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  there  were 
two  parties  corresponding  to  the  two  parties 
which  were  contending  against  each  other  at 
Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during 
some  yeai%,  been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  cennected  by  affinity,  by  simi- 
larity of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper, 
with  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were 
Tories;  both  were  men  of  hot  temper  and 
strong  prejudices ;  both  were  ready  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil  liberties 
of  his  people;  but  both  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Established  Church.  Queens- 
berry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  con- 
templated, to  such  innovation  he  could  be  no 
party.  But  among  his  colleagues  were  several 
men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland. 
In  truth,  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh 
had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
seminary  of  public  and  private  vices;  and 
some  of  the  politicians  whose  character  had 
been  formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of 
heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster,  even 
in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  any  thing 
qtAp  equal.  The  chancellor,  James  Drum- 
mond,  earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  the 
lecretary  of  state,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were 
bent  on  supplanting  Qneensberry.  The  chan- 
cellor had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to 
lihe  royal  favour.  He  had  brought  into  use  a 
Httle  steel  thumb-screw  which  gave  such  ex- 

•  Act  ParU  Aug  24,  IMO;  Dm.  ii,  1567. 
f  Act  PorU  Hay  8, 1686. 
'  AetPwU  Aas  81,1681. 
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quiflite  torment  that  it  had  mnuig  co&fesBini 
even  out  of  men  on  whom  his  majeBtj's  fi- 
vourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.}  Bit  h 
was  well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not 
so  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James  ss  apos- 
tasy. To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth  and  Mel- 
fort resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness 
which  no  English  statesman  could  hope  to 
emulate.  They  declared  that  the  papers  fouui 
in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  hvi 
converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith;  tad 
they  began  to  confess  and  to  hear  mass.||  Uov 
little  conscience  had  to  do  with  Perth's  ebtDge 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  r 
few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  thelawsof 
the  Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  wbo 
was  his  cousin-german,  without  waiting  for  s 
dispensation.  When  the  good  pope  leaned 
this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation  which 
well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no  ruvH  pro- 
selytes, f  But  James  was  more  eaal>  8ati^ 
fiod.  The  apostates  presented  theQ8t!T»:  tt 
Whitehall,  and  there  received  such  assurkiices 
of  his  favour  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges, 
however,  were  so  evidently  frivolous  that  James 
was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  minister; 
and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor  had  rain- 
ed himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness  to  rnio 
his  rival.  Thelre  were  some,  however,  wbo 
judged  more  correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom 
Perth  expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  "Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  lord ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole.*'  The  prediction  was  correct  Perth 
and  Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the  reil 
heads  of  the  government  of  their  coontrj.** 
Another  member  of  the  Seottish  Privy  Council, 
Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  the  desceod- 
ant  and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the  religicn 
of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the 
foremost  champion,  and  declared  himf^elf  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  DeTotedaa 
Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his  ground 
against  competitors  who  were  willing  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  the  favour  of  the  court  He 
had  to  endure  a  succession  of  mortifications 
and  humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about 
the  same  time,  began  to  embitter  the  life  of  hii 
friend  Rochester.  Royal  letters  came  down 
authorizing  papists  to  hold  offices  without  tak- 
ing the  test  Tie  clergy  were  strictly  charged 
not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  discourses.  The  chancellor  took  on 
himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  Privy  Conn- 
cil  round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellen 
who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  charg- 
ing them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  hii 
license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  order 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Pro- 
tectant treatises.  One  honest  stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop  a  boik 
which  reflected  in  very  coarse  terms  on  poi«- 
ry,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might  seP 
it  They  asked  to  see  it ;  and  he  showed  thea 
a  copy  of  the  Bible,  ff  A  cargo  of  imagea, 
beads,  crosses,  and  censers  arrived  at  Leitk 
directed  to  Lord  Perth.    The  importation  d 

IIUd.,l.662,eS8. 

f  Burnet,  1.878. 
••  Ibid.,  i.  tt&a.  . 
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Meb  urtletMbid  loitt  been  considered  u  ille- 
K»I :  hot  WW  ite  omeen  of  the  etutoms  al- 
•9vcd  tke  snpentitioiu  garments  and  trinkets 
M  pus.*    Is  a  short  time  it  was  known  that  a 
popish  chapel  had  been  fitted  np  in  the  chan- 
eellor's  house,  and  that  mass  was  regularlj 
mi  diere.     The  mob   rose.      The  mansion 
where  the  idolstrons  rites  were  celebrated  was 
fiercely  attacked.    The  iron  bars  which  pro- 
tected the  wmdows  were  wrenched  off.     Lady 
Perth  and  some  of  her  female  friends  were 
pdted  with  mud.    One  rioter  was  seised,  and 
ordered  by  the  PriTy  Council  to  be  whipped.  His 
fellows  reeened  hira  and  beat  the  hangman. 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.     The  stu- 
dents of  the  UniTersitj  mingled  with  the  crowd 
asd  uihDtted  Uie  tumuli.     Zealous  burghers 
drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  conAi- 
rion  to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
race  die  troops.    The  troops  were  already  un- 
der trms.    Conspicuous  among  them  were  Gla- 
Yerhoitte^B  dragoons,  the  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  Seotlisd.    They  were  now  receiTed  with  a 
iSover  of  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer. 
Orden  wore  giren  to  fire,  and  sereral  citisens 
voekifled.    The  disturbance  was  serious  ;  but 
tke  Dranmonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
aWn,  exaggerated  it  strangely.     Queens- 
bm;  obeerred  that  their  reports  would  lead 
iBt  penon  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of  the 
temoHtohelieTe  that  a  sedition  as  formidable 
tttiitttfMasaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin- 
Inrgk  They,  in  return,  accused  the  treasurer, 
Bit  «il7  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  insur- 
fctts,  tat  of  having  himself  proiApted  it,  and 
ft  »H  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidenee  of  his 
gvBL  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
^•ka.  »M  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  own 
Alt  Qieensberry  had  set  him  on ;   but  the 
naerdigiou  enthusiasm  which  had  impelled 
tte  Qiiliippy  prisoner    to   criminal    Tiolence 
pwaited  1dm  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
c>^oj.   He  and  seyeral  of  his  accomplices 
WW  kisged.    A  soldier  who  was  accused  of 
c^diniBg,  during  the  affray,  that  he  should 
^  to  mn  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
ihot,  lad  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet ;  but  the 
^fi^^  were  regarded  as  martyrs,  and  the 
popek  ehancellor  became  an  object  of  mortal 
liitred,  which  in  no  long  time  was  largely 
gratified.! 

Ae  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of 
^  tonnlt  reached  him  when  die  queen,  assist- 
•<*  ^J  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed  over 
^7  IH>rche8ter  and  her  Protestant  allies.  The 
»I«eoatent8  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the 
^7  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will 
*K  to  make  him  more  and  more  resolute.!  He 
«nt  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to  punish 
*«  gniHy  with  the  utmost  seTority,  and  to 
TO  unsparing  use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of 
tineh  he  seems  to  haTe  retained  a  most  pleas- 
es Teconection.J  He  pretended  to  be  ftUly 
WB^nced  of  the  treasurer's  innocence,  and 
i^te  to  that  minister  in  gracious  words ;  but 
tte  gra^ous  words  were  accompanied  by  un- 

t  ioTOtrtilttll,  Jaa.  »l  Md  Kb.  1,  l«gj^;  Bvnet,  L 
1^,  TiUi  or  Bntt  Mtmlway  voA  AlenndOT  Keith,  in  the 
WQ««"aol««teTtW.:BM«p»«x.nb.44. 

f  ftwfcWMll.  1,^  WjWotww,  book  lU,  dM|».  X, 


graeioQS  aets.  The  Scottish  treasury  was  pal 
into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remoft- 
stranoes  of  Rochester,  who  probably  saw  hit 
own  fate  prefigured  in  Uiat  of  his  kinsman.| 
Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  commie- 
sioner,  and  was  made  president  of  the  PriTy 
Council ;  but  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was 
still  a  fall.  He  was  also  removed  fh>m  thego- 
Temment  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke 
of  Oordon,  a  Roman  Catholio-f 

And  now  a  letter  arriyed  from  London  taXty 
explaining  to  tiie  Privy  Council  the  intentions 
of  jthe  king.  What  he  wanted  was  that  the 
Roman  Catiiolics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Covenanters  should  go  on  without 
mitigation.**  This  scheme  encountered  stre- 
nuous opposition  in  the  council.  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws  re- 
laxed. Others,  who  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  and  yot  to  leave  unre- 
pealed the  act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  the 
board  was,  therefore,  less  obsequious  than 
usual.  The  Idng,  in  reply,  sharply  reprimand- 
ed his  unduttfrd  councillors,  and  ordered  three 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  to  attend 
him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton's  abiUties  and 
knowledge,  thou^  by  no  means  such  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  emi- 
nence,  appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  who 
was  premier  peer  of  Scotland  and  head  of  the 
princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lockhart  had  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logi- 
cians, and  orators  that  his  country  had  produced, 
and  enjoyed,  also,  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions,  for  his 
estate  was  such  as  at  that  tibe  very  few  Scot- 
tish nobles  possessed,  ff  He  had  been  lately 
appointed  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  foreei  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  a  loose  and  profane  man ;  but  a 
sense  of  honour  which  his  two  kinsmen  wanted 
restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy.  He 
lived  aatf  died,  in  the  significant  language  of 
one  of  his  countrymen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a 
good  Protestant  {{ 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutifrd  language 
which  the  three  councillors  used  when  first 
they  appeared  before  him.  He  spoke  highly  of 
them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Scotchman  living.  They  soon  proved,  however, 
less  tractable  than  had  been  expected ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had  been  per- 
verted )>y  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in 
London.  Hamilton  lived  much  with  sealOms 
churchmen ;  and  it  might  be  feared  that  Lock* 
hart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton  family, 
had  fallen  into  still  worse  society.     In  truth,  it 

•ee.  S.    "We  reqnf r^,"  his  niijerty  gradonalj  wrato^  *< thai 
yon  ipare  no  legal  trial  bj  tortare  or  othenrisa." 
I  Bomvpaax,  Feb.  ^C,  ISBS. 

JFoantalnhall,  March  11.  ISSS:  AMa,  March  ti' 
ThiB  letter  Is  datnd  Marvh  4, 168S. 
tt  BurmoD,  April  1|,  IflM:  Burnet,  L  WO. 
tt  The  w««la  ai»  ta  a  totter  or  Jeliai*rM  ©f  Wanrtmi*. 
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wss  natural  that  Btatetmen  &Mh  from  &  coun- 
try where  opposition  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  insurrection  and  assassination  had  long 
been  almost  unknown,  and  where  all  thai  was 
not  lawless  fury  was  abject  submission,  should 
haye  been  struck  by  the  earnest  and  stub- 
born,  yet  sober  discontent  which  pervaded  Eng- 
land, and  should  have  been  emboldened  to  try 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  royal  will.  They  inde«Ml  declared  them- 
selTes  willing  to  grant  large  relief  to  che  Roman 
Catholics,  but  on  two  conditions:  first,  that 
similar  indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the 
Calvinistic  sectaries;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
king  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prigudioe  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Both  conditions  w^re  highly  distastefiil  to 
James.  He  reluctantly  agreed,  howeyer,  after 
a  dispute  which  lasted  several  days,  that  some 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  al- 
low them  the  full  liberty  which  he  demanded 
for  members  of  his  own  communion.*  To  the 
second  condition  proposed  by  the  three  Scottish 
councillors  he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The 
Protestant  religion,  he  said,  was  false ;  and  he 
would  not  give  any  guarantee  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a  false  reli- 
gion. The  altercation  was  long,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  either 
party.f 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
estates  drew  near,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  three  councillors  should  leave  London  to 
attend  their  parliamentary  duty  at  Edinburgh. 
On  this  occasion  another  affront  was  offered  to 
Queensberry.  In  the  late  session  he  had  held 
the  office  of  lord  high  commissioner,  and  had 
in  that  capacity  represented  the  migesty  of  the 
absent  king.  This  dignity,  the  greatest  to 
which  a  Scottish  noble  could  aspire,  was  now 
transferred  to  the  renegade  Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  Parliament 
met  at  Edinburgh.  A  letter  from  the  king  was 
read.  He  exhorted  the  estates  to  give  relief  to 
hi*  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  offered,  in 
return,  a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  am- 
nesty for  political  offences.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer.  That  com- 
mittee, though  named  by  Murray,  an4  com- 
posed of  privy  councillors  and  courtiers^  framed 
a  reply,  full,  indeed,  of  dutiful  and  respectful 
expressions,  yet  clearly  indicating  a  determina- 
tion to  refuse  what  the  king  demanded.  The 
estates,  it  was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their 
consciences  would  allow  to  meet  his  migesty's 
wishes  respecting  his  Buljects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  These  expressions  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  chancellor ;  yet,  such  as 
they  were,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 


•  Soma  wordi  of  Barillon  deserre  to  be  tranwsribed. 
fliey  would  alone  raffloe  to  decide  a  question  which  Igno- 
vuioe  and  party  spirit  haTe  done  much  to  perplex.  "C^tte 
litort^  aeoord^e  aax  Nonconfonnltitee  a  fait  une  grmnde 
difficult^,  et  a  ^tA  d^battoe  pendant  plnrieors  Jourar  Le 
Roy  d'Angleterre  avolt  fort  envie  que  lee  CalhoUqnee  ene- 
•ont  Bcult  la  ISbetU  de  I'exerdoe  de  kur  religloa.^'— April 
I"  ie86. 

t  BariUon,ApriUJ,1686;Cltten,AprUli|J,MajTV 

t  Vountainhall,  May  6, 1680. 

I  Fountainhall,  June  16, 1686.. 

I  atten,  Hay  Ji,  1686.  Cltten  faiftarmed  the  States 
Ibat  ha  Ui  hie  intdliisuu*  tnm  a  ran  baad.    X  wiU 


with  them,  and  even  had  some  diffieolt^iapw 
suading  the  ParUanient  to  adopt  theiL.   Olv 
jection  was  taken  bv  some  xealous  ^rotestanti 
to  the  mention  made  of  the  Roman  Csthulie  r^ 
ligion.     There  was  nc    such   religion.    Then 
was  an  idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  lavi 
punished  with  the  halter,  and  to  which  it  did 
not  become  Christian  men   to  give  flattering 
titles.     To   call   such   a  super^titi'oiL  Caiholio 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  question  which  uta  ui 
issue  between  Rome  and  the  reformed  chorchci. 
The  offer  of  a  free  tvade  with  England  ru 
treated  as  an  insult.     **  Our  fathers,"  said  o&e 
orator,  *<  sold  their  king  for  southern  gold,  &iid 
we  still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that  fwl  bar- 
gain.    Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have 
sold  our  God  I"     Sir  John  Lauder,  of  Founuin- 
hall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice, suggested  the  words,   *'  the  persons  com^ 
monly  called  Roman  Catholics."     *' Would  jou 
nickname  his  majesty?"  exclaimed  \he  chao- 
cellor.     The  answer  drawn  by  the  commitiei 
was  carried,  but  a  large  and  respectable  minor- 
ity Yoted  against  the  proposed  words  a»  toe 
courtly.}  It  was  remarked  that  the  representv 
tives   of  the   towns   were,    almost  to  a  man, 
against  the  government     Hitherto  those  mem- 
bers had  been  of  small  account  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the 
retainers  of  powerful  noblemen.    They  now 
showed,  for  the  first  time,  an  independence,  i 
resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  combination  vhicli 
alarmed  the  court.} 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that 
he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette. 
Soon  he  learned  that  a  law,  such  as  he  wished 
to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business  was  to 
draw  up  the  acts  on  which  the  estates  wer« 
afterward  to  deliberate,  were  Tirtuallj  nomi- 
nated by  himself;  yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles 
proved  refractory.  When  they  met,  the  tliree 
privy  councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from 
London  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  roj&i 
will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that  he  could 
not  do  what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithrul  and 
loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a  limit  imposed 
by  conscience.  *' Conscience!"  said  the  clikii- 
cellor;  *< conscience  is  a  vague  word,  "which 
signifies  any  thing  or  nothing."  Lockhart, 
who  sat  in  Parliament  as  representative  of  the 
great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.  "If  con- 
science," he  said,  '*.be  a  w.ord  without  meanicg, 
we  will  change  it  for  another  phrspe  -mh^f^  ^ 
hope,  means  sojnething.  For  conscience  let  oa 
put  .the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland."  These 
words  raised  a  fierce  debate.  General  Brum- 
mond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  declared 
that  he  agreed  with  Hantflton  amd  Lockhart 
Most  of  the  bishops  present  took  the  same  side.S 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  committee  oi 


traneerlfae  |Mrt  of  Me  namtivai.  It  la  an  anvidiijt  fp^ 
men  of  the  piebald  dialect  in  which  the  Botefa  dipkueiiiO 
of  that  age  corresponded : 

**Des  kcmige  mimlve,  boven  en  hehalven  den  Eoq;  Odo* 
mlMiarla  aeniiprake,  aon  het  Parlement  a^eeondem  pdTtk 


dat  altooe  gebmjekeljek  ia  waerbj  Syne  Majetteyi  no  ta 
genexo  versocht  bieft  de  mit^tie  der  rigovrense  cft<>  «■* 
glante  wetten  van  het  Ryok  jegpiie  bet  PaiMdom.  la  M 


Generale  Oomltfift  dee  Articles  (soo  men  hel  deer  ns^mtl  M 
ordre  geetelt  en  gelcsen  synde,  in  t  Tofeema,  den  Btrt<l 
Tui  Hamiltom  ondcr  aodcrcn  klaer  uyt  aeyJe  dat  fay  daeiiKV 
niet  sonde  ventaen,  dat  by  anders  gcnogcn  vs«  den  kocil 
in  alien  voorral  getrouw  te  dienen  Tolgeoa  hel  dietantf 
syaar  oonadMitie;  't  gene nden  gaf  aea  de  Iioid  Ceen^ 
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■rffcles,  Junes  could  not  eommand  a  mnjority. 
He  was  nortiiSed  and  irritated  by  tli4  tidings. 
He  held  warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
pmdaked  some  of  his  mnliiioas  senrants,  in  the 
hope  that  the  rest  wonld  take  warning.  Se- 
Teral  persons  were  dismissed  from  the  council 
1h>«r<L  Seyeral  were  deprived  of  pensions, 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  their  in- 
come. Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh, 
was  the  most  distinguished  fictim.  He  had 
long  held  the  office  of  lord  adyocate,  and  had 
iiken  such  a  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters 'that  to  this  day  he  holds,  in  the 
Mtimaiion  of  the  austere  and  godly  peasantry 
ot  Scotland,  a  place  not  far  remoyed  from  the 
onenwiable  eminence  occupied  by  Claverhouse. 
Tlie  legal  attainments  of  Mackenzie  were  not 
of  the  highest  order :  but  as  a  scholar,  a  wit, 
aod  an  orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  renown  had  spread 
eren  to  the  coffee-houses  of  London  and  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  The  remains  of  his  forensic 
speeches  proTe  him  to  haye  been  a  man  of  parts, 
but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what  he  doubt- 
ie»  eonsidered  as  Ciceronian  graces,  inteijec- 
tion«  which  show  more  art  than  passion,  and 
dsborste  amplifications,  in  which  epithet  rises 
aboye  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had 
DOW,  for  the  first  time,  been  found  scrupulous. 
He  was.  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on 
the  gratltade  of  the  goyemment,  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  np  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  himself,  but  was  revised  admission  to 
the  royal  presence.*  While  the  king  was  thus 
trying' to  terrify  the  Lords  of  Articles  into  sub- 
mi^ion,  the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to 
p^^st.  The  utmost  exertions  of  the  chancellor 
crtuld  not  preyent  the  national  sentiment  from 
expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness 
and  acrimony  that  ilo  printer  dared  to  put  it  in 
type,  was  widely  circulated  in  manuscript. 
The  papers  which  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  had  much  less  effect,  though 
they  were  disseminated  fit  the  public  charge, 
and  dioagh  the  Sco'ttish  defenders  of  the  go- 
vernment were  assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary 
of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  Bdinbnrgh,  and  had  apartments  in 
Holyrood  House. f 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the 
Lords  of  Articles  came  to  a  decision.  They 
proposed  merely  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  worship  God  in  private  houses 
without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that,  far  as  this  measure  was  from 
coming  np  to  the  king's  demands  and  expecta- 
tions, the  estates  either  would  not  pass  it  at 
alt  or  would  pass  it  with  great  restrictions  and 
modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted,  the  anxiety  in  Lon- 
don was  intense.  Every  report,  every  line 
fW-m  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  devoured.  One 
daj   the   story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given 

d«>  ar»ve  P  wis  tc  aeggea  dat  hetwoortooafldentte  nlats  en 
r>^aj<ie,  en  alleen  een  IndiTidniun  vagiun  waei,  waroop  der 
Che-rmiier  ZxKquard  dan  veider  gingh;  wQ  man  oiet  ver- 
rtaen  de  betyoenis  van  hot  woordt  oonscientie,  aoo  sal  ik 
in  fiiiiiuribnn  seggea  dat  wy  meynen  Tolgens  de  fb&d*- 
Aai>nta2«  wetten  van  bet  rjck.** 

There  is,  in  the  Hind  let  Loom,  a  enrloos  passage,  to 
wh>h  I  cboald  have  giren  no  eredlt  but  for  this  despatch 
rfC^tters.  '^Tbey  cannot  endure  so  much  «b  to  hear  of  the 
-r-nM  oT  cooacfenee.    One  tfa  t  wm  well  aoqnamted  with 


way,  and  that  the  government  would  cany 
every  point.  Then  came  Intelligenoe  that  the 
Opposition  had  rallied,  and  was  more  obstinate 
than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment  orderc 
were  sent  to  the  post-office  that  the  bags  from 
Scotland  should  be  transmitted  to  Whitehall. 
Ihiring  a  whole  week  not  a  single  private  letter 
from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  delivered  in  Lon- 
don. In  our  age  such  an  interruption  of  com- 
munication would  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion;  but  there  was  then  so  little  trade 
and  correspondence  between  England  and  Scot- 
land that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much 
smaller  than  has  been  often  occasioned  in  our 
own  time  by  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  th& 
Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels  of 
information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with  attention 
the  eountenanciss  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  . 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that, 
after  every  express  from  the  north;  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more/ 
gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was 
announced  that  the  struggle  was  over,  that  the 
government  had  been  unable  to  carry  its  mea- 
sures, and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  had 
adjourned  the  Parliament.} 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warnings, 
these  events  would  have  sufficed  to  wcrn  him. 
A  few  months  before  this  time  the  most  obse- 
quious of  English  Parliaments  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequi- 
ous of  English  Parliaments  might  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  and  high-spirited  assembly 
when  compared  with  any  Parliament  that  had 
ever  sat  in  Scotland ;  and  the  servile  spirit  of 
Scottish  Parliaments  was  always  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  perfection,  extracted  and  con- 
densed, among  the  Lords  of  Articles.  Yet  even 
the  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  refractory.  It 
was  plain  that  all  those  classes,  all  those  insti- 
tutions, which,  up  to  this  year,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  strongest  supports  of  monarchical 
power,  must,  if  the  king  persisted  in  his  insane 
policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition.  All  these  signs,  however,  were 
lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer :  he  would  never  give  way,  for  con- 
cession had  ruined  his  father;  and  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  only  been 
too  gracious  when  he  had  condescended  to  ask 
the  assent  of  the  Scottish  estates  to  his  wishes. 
His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
protect  those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  crossed  him.  He  was  confident 
that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispensing  power  would 
not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There 
was  a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave 
to  the  sovereign  such  a  control  over  the  Church 
as  might  have  satisfied  Henry  the  Eighth.  Ac- 
cordingly, papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who,  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed  the 


the  council's  humour  on  thie  point  UA  i  a  gentlemaa  that 
wail  going  before  them,  'I  beseech  yon,  whatever  you  dfl^ 
speak  nothing  of  oonscienee  beftnra  the  lords^  for  they  ea» 
not  abide  to  hear 'that  word.'  *t 

•  FountainhaU,  May  17, 1686 

t  Wodrow,  in.  X.  8, 

t  Citters,  ^^  June  ^p  June  ^,  1666;  IwintainhsB 
June  15 ;  LaUreU'e  IMaiy,  Jane  S,  IC 
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fOYenimeiit,  was  arbitrarily  ejected  from  his 
see,  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Queens- 
berry  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  administra- 
tion had  been  examined  and  approved.*  As 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  been  found 
the  most  unmanageable  part  of  the  Parliament, 
it  was  determined  to  make  a  revolution  in 
every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A. simi- 
lar change  had  recently  been  effected  in  Eng- 
land by  judicial  sentences,  but  in  Scotland  a 
uimple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  suffi- 
cient. All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town 
councils  were  prohibited^  and  the  king  assumed 
to  himself  the  right  of  filling  up  the  chief  muni- 
cipal offices,  f  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  judges 
should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against 
papists  as  null,  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure. 
He,  however,  comforted  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was 
determined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  them,  he  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  protect  them  against  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this 
communication  Perth  proposed  an  answer 
couched  in  the  most  servile  terms.  The  coun- 
cil now  contained  many  papists ;  the  Protest- 
ant members  who  still  had  seats  had  been 
cowed  by  the  king's  obstinacy  and  severity, 
and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard. 
Hamilton  threw  out  .against  the  dispensing 
■power  some  hints  which  he  made  haste  to  ex- 
plain away.  Lockhart  said  that  he  would  lose 
his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
chancellor  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this 
in  a  whisper  which  was  heard  only  by  ftrlends. 
Perth's  words  were  adopted  with  inconsiderable 
modifications,  and  the  royal  commands  were 
obeyed ;  but  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through 
that  minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  government  had  hitherto  held  the 
majority  down.^ 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign 
turns  to  Ireland,  his  task  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps— rto  borrow 
the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a 
Roman  poet — are  on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes, 
beneath  which  the  lava  is  still  glowing.  The 
seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of 
malignant  passions.  No  amnesty  for  the  mu- 
tual wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxon  defenders 
of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders 
of  Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the 
heart  by  either  race.  To  this  day  a  more  than 
Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the  many  noble 
qualities  which  characterize  the  children  of  the 
Actors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of 
awe  and  hatred,  is  but  too  o^en  discernible  in 
the  children  of  the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the 
hostile  castes  can  justly  be  absolved  from 
blame;  but  the  chief  blame  is  due  to  that 
nhort-sighted    and    headstrong    prince    who, 

•  VountainluLU,  Jane  21, 1686. 

y  Ibid.,  SeptemMr  16, 1686. 

t  Foantainhiill,  Sept  16 ;  Wodrow,  m.  z.  8. 

}  The  prorlsioni  of  the  IrUh  Act  of  Supremacy,  2  Elfi.,  |  of  Supremacy,  we  are  told  hj  Ardibbhop  KioK— S^<^' 
Cbnp- 1,  lire  sub«!tautially  the  aamf*  with  those  of  the  Eng-  Ireland,  chap,  ii^  sec.  9.  He  calln  this  ooiiitruetiofi  J« 
IkL  Act  nf  Supremaqf,  1  £Us,  chap.  1;  but  the  Engliah  ^  ItiuU,  but  I  cannot  m«  It  in  that  light 


placed  in  a  sitaation  in  which  he  mg&t  kn  | 
reconciled  them,  employed  all  his  power  to  ii- 
flame  their  animosity,  and  at  length  forte>l  I 
them  to  dose  in  a  grapple  for  life  tnd  dettK.    ! 

The  grievances  under  which  thi:  membenof 
his  church  laboured  in  IreUnd  differed  viJrlj 
from  those  which  he  was  attempting  to  remon 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Stauu 
Book,  afterward  polluted  by  intolerance  as  bar 
barous  as  that  of  the  Dark  Ages,  then  coDtvutl 
scarce  a  single  enactment,  and  not  »  single 
stringent  enactment,  imposing  any  penalty  (a 
Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Samt  George's 
Channel,  every  priest  who  received  %  neophyte | 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  lU 
ble  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Os 
the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  K 
Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in  kis 
hand ;  but  he  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in 
security.  Here  no  man  could  bold  office,  o^ 
even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  ^ 
schoolmaster,  without  previously  taking  ih^ 
Oath  of  Supremacy;  but  in  Ireland  a  pabli^ 
functionary  was  not  held  to  be  under  the  neeefi 
sity  of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  were  formally 
tendered  to  him.{  It  therefore  did  noteicluii 
from  employment  any  person  whom  the  goTenj 
ment  wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental  ttsj 
and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiadoi 
were  unknown ;  nor  was  either  house  of  Parliai 
ment  closed  against  any  religious  sect. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Bi 
man  Catholic  was  in  a  situation  which  his  £n^ 
lish  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the  faith  mig^ 
well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  condition  wi^ 
more  pitiable  and  irritable  than  theirs;  fo^ 
though  not  persecuted  as  a  Roman  Catholic  \\ 
was  oppressed  as  an  Irishman.  In  this  countri 
the  same  line  of  demarcation  which  separate 
religions,  separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  il^ 
conquered,  the  subjugated,  the  degraded  racj 
On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two  populations,  loeal 
intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sunderej 
The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no  means  t^ 
only  difference,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  even  tj 
chief  difference  which  existed  between  the^ 
They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  epo^ 
different  languages.  They  had  different  ni 
tional  characters,  as  strongly  opposed  as  a^ 
two  national  characters  in  Europe.  They  vej 
in  widely  different  stages  of  civifixation.  The] 
could,  therefore,  be  little  sympathy  betve^ 
them ;  and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wronj 
had  generate^]  a  strong  antipathy.  The  relati 
in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the  majoritr  i| 
sembled  the  relation  in  which  the  followers  i 
William  the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Sax^ 
churls,  or  the  relation  in  which  the  followe 
of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  e 
clusively  to  the  Celts,  and  to  those  famill 
which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin,  had  in  t 
course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  ma 
ners.  These  people,  probably  somewhat  und 
a  million  in  number,  had,  with  few  cxceptioD 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  the 
resided  about  two  hundred  thousand  colonisi 


act  was  soon  found  to  be  defective,  and  the  defect  vw  f^ 
piled  by  a  mdr©  stringent  aet,  fi  Bllx-  chap.  1.  ^f"  ^ 
supplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland.  That  tbr  <^ 
strucUon  mentioned  in  the  text  wm  pnt  on  the  In* ' 
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^ofthiip  9%iam  Uood  uid  of  their  Pro- 
fit faith.* 
The  peat  praponderanee  of  nombon  on  one 
^  <ie  was  more  tluji  oompensatod  bj  a  great 
j^^apoiority  of  int«Uig«iiee,  Tigoor,  and  organi- 
,^^ati<m  OB  the  other.      The  English   settlers 
^g^iemtohaTe  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and 
^^neveraBce,  rather  aboTe    than    below  the 
^^mge  level  of  the  population  of  the  mother 
^^spaij.    The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the 
^oatrary,  were  in  an  almost  saTage  state.  Thej 
fiever  worked  tlU  they  felt  the  sting  of  hunger. 
^Iwy  were  content  with  accommodation  infe- 
t^ot  (0  that  which  in  happier  countries  was 
provided  for  domestic  cattle.      Already  {he 
pottto,  a  root  which  can  be  cultiTated  with 
acareely  any  art,  industry,  or  capital,   and 
^Uek  eaimot  be  long  stored,  had  become  the 
^  food  of  the  eommon  people,  f    From  a  people 
so  fed  diligettce  and  forethought  were  not  to 
be  expeeted.     Eren  within  a  few  miles  of 
Dibfiii.  the  traTcUer,  on  a  soil  the  richest  and 
■Oft  Tcrdant  in  the  world,  saw  with  disgust 
the  niierable  burrows  out  of  whioh  squalid 
tad  lulf-naked   barbarians  stared  wildly  at 
hiatt  he  passed.  { 
The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no 
'    ManoD  measure  the  pride  of  birth,  but  had 
Wtheiafliienee  which  is  deriwed  fh>m  wealth 
nd  power.    Their  lands  had  been  dirided  by 
Cnm«Q  among  his  followers.     A  portion,  in- 
M,rf  the  vast  territory  which  he  had  con- 
iMtdittd,  after  tlfe  restoration  of  the  house 
«f  fturt,  been  giren  back  to  the  ancient  pro- 
mtm  Bat  much  the  greater  part  was  still 
mbjEngluh  emigrants  under  the  guarantee 
tf  IB  act  of  Parliament.     This  act  had  been 
in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  under  it 
■•rticagei,  eettlements,  sales,  and  leases  with- 
oit  lonber  had  been  made.     The  old  Irish 
powers  seattered  ower  the  whole  world. 
DnendiBte  of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in 
tQ  tke  eosrts  and  camps  of  the  Continent. 
Ai  despoiled  proprietors  who  still  remained 
ia  their  natiTe  land  brooded  gloomily  ower 
fterlosM,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity 
f  1^  they  had  been  depriwed,  and  che- 
cked wiH  hopes  of  another  rerolution.     A 
pom  of  this  elass  was  described  by  his  coun- 
^iT^eo  as  a  gentleman  who  would  be  rich  if 
Jo^'ee  were  done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
^  «sute  if  he  could  only  get  it.{    He  seldom 
betook  himself  to  any  peaceful  calling.   Trade, 
otdeed.  he  thought  a  far  more  disgraceful  re- 
J^^thaa  marauding.     Sometimes  he  turned 
freebooter.    Sometimes  he  contriwed,  in  deil- 
•M«  of  the  law,  to  liwe  by  coshering,  that  is 
^  ^Jj  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  te- 
Jjnti  of  bis  family,  who,  wretched   as  was 
thor  own  condition,  eould  not  refuse  a  portion 
«  «h«r  pitUnce  to  one  whom  they  still  re- 
gwded  u  their  rightfOl  lord.||    The  natire 
pntlemtnwho  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
*«^  or  to  regain  some  of  his  land  too  often 
"Ted  Uke  the  petty  prince  of  a  sayage  tribe. 


1 522H  ^J"^^  eritobad.  1W2. 
m^^lolm  Ihmton't  Aeemmt  of  Inland,  1009. 

i  £^[!*^>  *«*■••«•  *»y  *.  ^<»«- 

I  ^te  10  k  \\  Cl«ria»  l,d»p.i6;  Kta^B  State  of 
;  ^S?^^  «ifl«U«t  eh*;. TW  8.^ 
JLi?£?r?'  ^I!^  ^JAm  SdKewortb'n  Kin^  Corny 


and  indemnified  himself  for  the  humliatioBf 
which  the  dominant  race  made  him  snflTer  bj 
gOTeming  his  rassals  despotically,  by  keepin| 
a  rude  harem,  and  by  maddening  or  stupify* 
ing  himself  daily  with  strong  drink,  f  Politi- 
cally he  was  insignificant  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  he  had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtaining 
a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  colour  has  of  being 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  only  one  Papist  had  been  returned  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  since  the  Restoration.  The 
whole  legislatiye  and  ezecutiTe  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld  by  a  standing 
army  of  seren  thousand  men,  on  whose  xeal 
for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  taU 
reliance  could  be  placed.** 

On  a  close  scrutiny,  it  would  ha^e  been 
found  that  neither  the  Irishry  nor  the  Eng- 
lishry  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 
The  distinction  between  those  Irish  who  were 
of  Celtic  blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprans 
ftom  the  followers  of  Strongbow  and  De  Burgn, 
was  not  altogether  eflTaced.  The  Fitxes  some- 
times permitted  themselreft  to  speak  with  scorn 
of  the  Os  and  Macs,  and  the  Os  and  Mace 
sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  aTorsion. 
In  the  preceding  generation,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  O'Neills  refused  to  pay  any 
mark  of  respect  to  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  old  Norman  descent.  **  They  say  that 
the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  years. 
No  matter.  I  hate  the  clown  as  if  he  had 
come  yesterday,  "ff  It  seems,  howeyer,  that 
such  feelings  were  rare,  and  that  the  feud 
which  had  long  raged  betwreen  the  aboriginal 
Celts  and  the  degenerate  English  had  nearly 
giren  place  to  the  fiercer  feud  which  separated 
both  races  fVom  the  modern  and  Protestant 
colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes, 
both  national  and  religious.  The  minority  was 
English ;  but  a  large  minority  came  Arom  the 
south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church ;  the  other 
half  were  Dissenters.  But  in  Ireland,  Scot 
and  Southron  were  strongly  bound  together  by 
their  common  Saxon  origin.  Churchman  and 
Presbyterian  were  strongly  bound  together  by 
their  common  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists 
had  a  common  language  and  a  common  pecu- 
niary interest.  They  were  surrounded  by  eom- 
mon enemies,  and  could  be  safe  only  by  means 
of  common  precautions  and  exertions.  The 
few  penal  laws,  therefore,  which  had  heen 
made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, were  a  dead  letter.  |}  The  bigotry  of 
the  most  sturdy  Churchman  would  not  bear 
exportation  across  St.  Qeorge's  Channel.  As 
soon  as  the  Cawalier  arriwed  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that,  without  the  hearty  and  courageous 
assistance  of  his  Puritan  neighbours,  he  and 
all  his  family  would  run  imminent  risk  of  be- 
ing murdered  by  rappareee,  his  hatred  of  Pu- 

whooTer  hM  studied  that  adminUe  portrait  ma  font 

■ome  notion  of  what  King  Oornj'i  gnatigrandflitiMr  maal 

have  been. 
••  Kins,  Chan.  iU.,  fee.  9.  .  .^    „ 

ft  Sheridan  MS,;  Prefhee  to  the  fint  Tolume  of  the  Hi- 

hernia  An«licana.  1600;  Secret  Gonaalta  of  the  Banaiak 

Part7  in  Ireland.  1660. 
tX  *•  There  wa«  a  free  llhertr  of  conedcnoe  hj  conniT( 

though  not  bjr  the  law.*»— Xmv,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  1. 
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lita&ismy  io  n}  ite  of  himBolf,  began  to  laa- 
guish  ftDd  die  away.  It  was  remarked  by  emi- 
nent men- of  both  parties,  that  a  Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high  Tory,  would 
in  ^gland  have  been  considered  as  a  moderate 
Whig** 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side, 
endured  with  more  patience  than  could  have 
been  expected  the  sight  of  the  most  absurd 
eoclesiastioal  establishment  that  the  world  has 
e^er  seen.  Four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops  were  employed  in  looking  after  about 
»  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  Churchmen  who 
inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of 
the  parochial  clergy  a  large  proportion  were 
pluralists,  and  resided  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from  their 
benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand 
a  year,  without  ever  performing  any  spiritual 
function.  Yet  this  monstrous  institution  was 
much  less  disliked  by  the  Puritans  settled  in 
Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
English  seotaries ;  for  in  Ireland  religious  divi- 
vions  were  subordinate  to  national  diTisions; 
and  the  Presbyterian,  while,  as  a  theologian, 
he  could  not  but  condemn  the  established  hie- 
rarchy, yet  looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a 
sort  of  complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the 
Tictory  achioTcd  by  the  great  race  from  which 
he  sprang,  f 

Thus  t]be  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic had  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  grieTances  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Stafford- 
shire had  only  to  turn  Protestant,  and  he  was 
at  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level  with  his 
neighbours;  but  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protest- 
ants, they  would  still  have  continued  to  be  a 
subject  people.  Whatever  evils  the  Roman 
Catholic  suffered  in  England  were  the  effects 
of  harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been  re- 
medied by  a  more  liberal  legislation ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  populations  which  inhabited 
Ireland  there  was  an  inequality  which  legisla- 
tion had  not  caused  and  could  not  remove. 
The  dominion  which  one  of  those  populations 
exercised  over  the  other  was  the  dominion  of 
wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  igno- 
rance, of  civilized  over  uncivilized  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these 
truths.  The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  said, 
arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants,  but  from  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Irish  and  the  English. |  The 
consequences  which  he  should  have  drawn  from 
this  just  proposition  were  sufficiently  obvious; 
but,  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Lreland,  he 
Hailed  to  perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  religious  ani- 
mosity, not  being  kept  alive,  as  in  England,  by 

*  In  a  letin  to  JunM  firand  amonfr  Bfobop  Tfireirs 
p^MTt,  and  dated  Aug.  14, 1686,  are  w)in«  iwmarkable  ex- 
premloxu:  "There  are  few  or  none  Protei*tantx  in  that 
mnntrj  bat  wach  ae  are  jofaied  with  the  Whigs  afcninot  the 
eramnon  enemy."  And  again:  "Thoec  that  pafifted  fbr 
Torioe  here"  (thtA  le,  In  England)  "  puhUcly  pffpouse  the 
Whig  quarrel  on  ihe  other  etde  the  water."  Swift  said  the 
MBie  thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later:  ''I  remem- 
berwheni  waelantin  Rutland  T  told  the  king  that  the 
iHgfaest  Torioi  we  had  with  u»  would  make  tolerable 
W1i2|^  tbere  "— Xeffo^  oonetming  the  Saeramental  Tut. 


omel  penal  a«t8  and  iferii^tMit  test  aoU,  vflaii 
of  itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a  national 
animosity  such  as  that  which  the  two  racas  in- 
habiting Ireland  felt  for  each  other  could  not 
be  the  work  of  a  few  yean;  yet  it  was  a  mmk 
to  which  a  wise  and  good  prinee  might  haf« 
contributed  much,  and  James  would  haye  un- 
dertaken that  work  with  advantagee  aueb  aa 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  poe- 
sessed.  At  once  an  Engliahman  and  a  Remaa 
Catholic,  he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling  and 
half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  between 
them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  eomrse 
which  he  ought  to  have  pursued.  He  ought  to 
have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement 
of  landed  property  should  be  inviolable;  and 
he  ought  to  have  announced  that  determinatiotf 
in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  quiet  the 
anxiety  of  the  new  proprietor*,  and  to  eztiD- 
guish  any  wild  hopea  which  the  old  proprieton 
might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great  trane^ 
fer  of  estates,  iigustiee  had  or  had  not  been 
committed,  was  immateriaL  That  tnknafe^ 
just  or  ni^ust,  had  taken  place  so  long  agOk 
that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foonda- 
tions  of  society.  There  must  be  a  time  of  limi- 
tation to  all  rights.  After  thirty-fiTe  years  ef 
actual  possession,  after  twenty-fire  years  of 
possession  solemnly  guarantied  by  statute, 
after  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mort^ 
gages  and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
flaws  in  titles.  NcTertheless,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  heal  the  lacerated  feelings 
and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro- 
perty by  building,  planting,  and  fencing.  The 
rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  few  years ; 
trade  was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue,  amoimting 
to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  aiforded  a  surplus 
which  was  remitted  to  England.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  next  Parliament  which  should 
meet  at  Dublin,  though  representiBg  almost 
exclusively  the  English  interest,  wouM,  in  re- 
turn for  the  king's  promise  to  maintain  that 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  have  willingly 
granted  to  him  a  very  considerable  sun  for  tht 
purpose  of  indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  such 
native  families  as  had  been  wrongfully  de- 
spoiled. It  was  thus  that  ill  our  own  time  the 
French  government  put  an  end  to  the  dispctes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  confiseatioB 
that  oyer  took  place  in  Europe ;  and  tfana,  if 
James  had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
most  loyal  ^otestant  counsellors,  he  would 
have  at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  ehisf 
evils  which  afflicted.  Ireland. { 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  hostile  races  to  each  other  by 
impartially  protecting  the  rights  and  restrain- 
ing the  excesses  of  both.    He  should  hsTc  pn- 

t  The  wealth  and  negUgenoe  bf  the  established  tinsj 
of  Ireland  are  mentioned  In  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Clareadoo,  a  most  nnoxoepilonaUa  «tt- 
neis. 

X  Clarendon  reminds  the  king  of  this  In  a  1ett«r  datiA 
Mareh  14,  168 j[.  "It  oertalnly  Is,"  Glamadoa  sddlb  *t 
most  trae  notion." 

{  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  C'Oorse,  andwm 
of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  do  its  fsM 
Bee  his  letter  to  Onuond,  Aug.  28,  IQSS 
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Mged  in  the  lioense  of  barbariim,  and  the 
co](tti8tirlioabnaed  the  ttreagth  of  oiTilisatioii. 
ii  fu*  u  the  togitunate  authonty  of  the  orown 
ateDded— and  in  Ireiaad  it  extended  far — ^no 
■u  who  wu  qualified  for  offioe  by  integrity 
nd  ability  shookl  hare  been  considered  as  dis- 
quliiied  by  eztraetion  or  by  oreed  for  any 
public  troBt    It  is  probable  that  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic king,  with  an  ample  revenue  absolntely 
sthiidis^Mal,  wonld,  without  inneh  diffienlty. 
bre  second  the  eo-operadon  of  the  Roman 
Gatholie  prelatos  and  priests  in  the  great  work 
tf  nconefiistion.     Mnoh,  however,  most  still 
hire  been  left  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
The  utiTe  re«e  would  still  hsTO  had  to  learn 
from  the  edonists  industry  and  forethought, 
the  ut8  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England. 
There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
Ered  in  honaes  and  men  who  lived  in  styes,  be- 
tire»  men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men 
vho  irere  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who 
ipoke  the  noble  tongue  of  great  philosophers 
ud  poets  asd  men  who,  with  a  perverted  pride, 
boa^  that  iiiey  eould  not  writhe  their  mouths 
iito  ehattering  sueh  a  Jargon  as  that  in  which 
(be  AdYtneement  of  Learning  and  the  Paradise 
Laet  were  irrittea.  *    Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  bifieve  that,  if  the  gentle  policy  which  has 
been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by 
<he  gmnoient,  all  distuietions  w^ould  gradu- 
iDj  btfe  been  eifiaced,  and  that  there  would 
BOT  have  been  no  m^re  trace  of  the  hostility 
vhiek  htf  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  than  there 
ii  of  the  equally  deadly  hostility  which  once 
nffd  betven  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  in 

TihappOy,  James,  instead  of  becoming  a 
D«&ator,  became  the  fiercest  and  most  reckless 
tf  paiiinDs.  Instead  of  allaying  the  animosity 
(tf  the  tvo  populations,  he  inflamed  it  to  a 
luight  before  naknown.     He  determined  to  re- 
vme  their  relative  position,  and  to  put  the 
P»«t«8taot  colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Po- 
pish Cdts.   To  be  of  the  established  religion, 
to  be  gf  the  En^sh  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a 
disqiiliicatiea  for  civil  and  military  employ- 
Bat:  He  meditated  the  design  of  again  c^n- 
^^Katia^  tad  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
^  the  island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so 
c^j  that  one  class  wae  soon  agitated  by 
t^Ton  wMeh  he  afterward  vainly  wished  to 
ioothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he  after- 
vard  Ttisly  wished  to  restrain.     But  this  was 
(he  naailest  part  of  his  guilt  and  madness. 
He  deliberately  resolved,  not  merely  to  give  to 
^  aboriginal  inhabitante  of  Ireland  the  entire 
pofflession  of  their  own  country,  but  also  to 
cse  them  as  his  instruments  for  setting  up  ar- 
bimry  government  in  England.     The  event 
v«e  rach  as  night  have  been  foreseen.     The 
Oilomsta  tamed  to  bay  with    the   stubborn 
hanlihood  of  their  race.    The  mother  country 
Pu^  regarded  their  cause  as  her  own.     Then 
eime  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
stake.    Every  thing  dear  to  nations  yas  wa- 
£<^ed  on  both  ndee :  nor  can  we  Jiistly  Uame 

-J!  V"  ***  »y P^<m  of fwat  emiaeoce who  mOiI  thatttdU 
^  tesQou  him  to  vrithe  hi«  month  to  ohatter  BncliBh.—- 

^8b*iWaaH8.Miioogtbe8twtPftpeM.  I  ought  to 
•fknowkd^  the  couztMj  with  whidi  Mr.  Olorer  iiMiftted 
•^inmymudifKtUeVyittblemaaiiKript  -J^mm^ 


either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman  for 
obeying,  in  that  extremity,  ihe  law  of  self- 
preservation.  The  contest  was  terrible,  but 
short  The  weaker  went  down.  His  fate  was 
cruel ;  and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
was  treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence, 
but  an  excuse ;  for,  though  te  suffered  all  that 
tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suffered  notliing  that 
he  would  not  himself  have  inflicted.  The  effect 
of  the  insane  attempt  to  subjugate  England 
by  means  of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became 
hewers  ot  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
English.  The  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The  mo- 
mentary ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as 
made  the  statute-book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of 
infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  were 
the  bitter  fhiits  of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after 
he  became  king,  was  to  recall  Ormond  fVom 
Ireland.  Ormond  was  the  head  of  the  English 
interest  in  that  kingdom;  he  was  firmly  aW 
tached  to  the  Protestant  religion;  and  his 
power  far  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  vice- 
roy, first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and  wealth 
the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, but  also  commander  of  the  forces. 
The  king  was  not  at  that  time  disposed  to  com* 
mit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  heard  to  say  that  a  native 
viceroy  would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign.!  For  the  present,  therefore,  he  de- 
termined to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond 
had  possessed ;  to  intrust  the  civil  administra- 
tion to  an  English  and  Protestant  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to 
an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  general.  The 
lord  lieutenant  was  Clarendon;  the  general 
was  Tyrconnel.  ^ 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said, 
flrom  one  of  those  degenerate  families  of  the 
pale  which  were  popularly  classed  with  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Norman 
haughtiness  of  t^e  Celtic  barbarians; J  but  all 
his  sympathies  were  really  with  the  natives. 
The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon's  inclinations 
were  very  different ;  but  he  was,  from  temper, 
interest,  and  principle,  an  obsequious  courtier. 
His  cpirit  was  mean ;  his  circumstances  were 
embarrassed;  andf  his  mind  had  been  deeply 
imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  which  the 
Chureb  of  England  had  in  that  age  too  assidu- 
ously taught.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
contemptible ;  and,  under  a  good  king,  he  would 
probably  have  been  arespectaMe  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  be- 
tween t}xe  recall  of  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of 
Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During  that  intrrval  the 
king  was  represented  by  a  board  of  lords  jus- 
tices; but  the  military  administration  was  in 
TyrconneVs  hands.  Already  the  designs  of  the 
court  began  gradually  to  unfold  themselves.    A 


peftn,  from  iho  Initroetlonfl  which  ho  drew  up  ftrMs  eoa 
in  1(»2,  to  hare  retained  to  the  last  the  notion  tiut  Iro. 
land  oould  not,  withoat  daiwer,  he  intnwted  to  aa  UUk 
lord  lieutenant. 
X  Sheridan  MJ3. 
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rujal  order  cnme  from  Whitehall  for  dUarmixig 
the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly 
executed  as  respected  the  English.  Though 
the  country  was  infested  by  predatory  bands,  a 
Protestant  gentlemen  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.  The 
native  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  their  weapons.*  The  joy  of  the 
colonists  was  therefore  great,  when  at  length, 
in  December,  1685,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned 
to  London  and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Dublin. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  government  was 
really  directed,  not  at  Dublin,  but  in  London. 
Every  mail  that  crossed  St.  George's  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  which 
Tyrconnel  exercised  on  Irish  affairs.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  to  be  a  marquess,  that  he  was 
to  be  a  duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the  command 
of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  courts 
of  justice.!  Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified 
at  finding  himself  a  subordinate  member  of  that 
administration  of  which  he  had  expected  to  be 
the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he 
did  was  misrepresented  by  his  detractors,  and 
'  that  the  gravest  resolutions  touching  the  coun- 
try which  he  governed  were  adopted  at  West^ 
minster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed 
at  coffee-houses,  communicated  in  hundreds  of 
private  letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint  had 
been  grven  to  the  lord  lieutenant  His  own 
personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little;  but 
It  was  no  light  thing  that  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  be  made  an 
obj  ect  of  contempt  to  the  people.  |  Panic  spread 
fast  among  the  English  when  Uiey  found  that 
the  viceroy,  their  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- 
Protestant,  was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected  from  him. 
They  began  to  know  by  bitter  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treason  and 
■editiob.  This  Protestant  had  corresponded 
with  Monmouth ;  that  Protestant  had  said  some- 
thing disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  under 
.discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  infa- 
mous of  mankind  was  ready  to  substantiate 
every  charge.  The  lord  lieutenant  expressed 
his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were 
not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a 
I  reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  London,  when  every  mam  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Gates  and  Bedloe.} 

Clarendon  was  soon  infoilmed,  by  a  concise 
despatch  from-  Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  make  without  delay  a  complete  change 
in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  instantly  into  office.  His 
majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously  added,  had 
taken  counsel  on  these  matters  with  persons 
more  competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inex- 
perienced lord  lieutenant  could  possibly  be.|| 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy,  the 


*  Cl&ivndon  to  Rochester,  Jan.  10, 168^ ;  Secret  Coiurolta 
«rthe  Romlflh  Party  in  Ireland,  1090.    " 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  27, 168|. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sanderland,  MaroA  2»  168^ 
and  to  Boohoster.  March  14. 

{  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  96, 168 1. 
y  I  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11, 168^ 

T  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14^  168|. 


intelligenoe  which  t  contained  had,  throigl 
many  channels,  an.ved  in  Ireland.  Thetcmr 
of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Gutnumbered  m 
they  were  by  the  native  population,  their  coi- 
dition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if  the  rutin 
population  were  to  be  armed  against  thco 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  state ;  and  noiluDg 
less'  than  this  was  threatened.  The  Eogliik 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in  tbi 
streets  with  d^eoted  looks.  On  the  £xchtD|f 
business  was  suspended.  Land-owners  hastened 
to  sell  their  estates  for  whatever  coold  be  got, 
and  to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  Englud 
Traders  began  to  call  in  their  debts  and  to 
make  preparations  for  retiring  from  businesi 
The  alarm  soon  affected  the  revenne.f  Cltfes- 
don  attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlen 
with  a  confidence  which  he  was  himself  &r 
from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that  their  pro- 
perty would  be  \ held  sacred,  and  that,  to  hii 
certain  knowledge,  the  king  was  fully  dete^ 
mined  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  whicii 
guarantied  their  right  to  the  soil.  But  hii 
letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  different 
strain.  He  ventured  even  to  expostulate  with 
the  king,  and,  without  blaming  his  msjestj'i 
intention  of  employing  Roman  Catholics,  e^ 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  might  be  employed  should  be  Englisb- 
men.** 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  eold.  ^ 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  depriring 
the  English  colonists  of  their  land,  bat  that  hi 
regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as  his  enemiei^ 
and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  maeh 
property  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  ib« 
more  necessary  that  the  civil  and  military  adr 
ministration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  ff 

Accordingly,  several  Roman  Catholics  were 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  corporations  to  admit  Soman  Catholics 
to  municipal  advantages.  ||  Many  officers  of 
the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  lord  lieutenant  pleaded  the 
cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  solr 
diers  and  loyal  subjects.  Among  them  were 
old  Cavaliers,,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  mo- 
narchy, and  who  bore  the  marks  of  honoarabli 
wounds.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men 
who  had  no  recommendation  but  their  religioa 
Of  the  new  captains  and  lieutenants,  it  wu 
said,  some  had  been  cowherds,  some  footmei, 
some  noted  marauders ;  some  had  been  so  oiej 
to  wear  brogues  that  they  stumbled  and  shafflei 
about  strangely  in  their  military  jack-booti 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were  discarded 
took  refuge  in  the  Dutch  serrice,  and  enjojed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their 
successors  before  them  in  ignominioos  root 
through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.{} 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  wen 
increased  by  news  which  reached  him  throiip! 
private  channels.     Without  his  approbatioiji 

^  Cl  amidon  to  Jamei,  March  4, 168|. 

ll^Vkmen  to  Clarendon,  April  fi,  1686. 

it  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22,  lfl86;  ClMffldcaU 
Ormond,  May  30;  Clarendon  to  Sunderland.  Jolj  ^  "• 

»  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland.  Jao«>-l^; 
to^oJieeter,  June  12;  Kinjr*i  State  of  the  Protwtanli  J 
Ireland,  chap.  iL,  fee  6^  7;  Apology  for  the  Pntectaatttf 
Inland,  108O. 
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vh&oat  hii  knowledge,  preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  smiog  and  dxiUiag  the  whole  Celtis 
population  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  the 
oomioal  goTernor.  Tyrconnel  from  London 
liirected  the  design,  and  the  prelates  of  his 
Church  were  his  agents.  Erery  priest  had 
been  instraeted  to  prepare  an  exact  list  of  all 
hii  male  parishioners  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  to  forward  it  to  his  .bishop.* 

It  had  slresdj  been  rumoured  that  Tyrconnel 
Tonld  aoon  return  to  Dublin  armed  wiUi  extra- 
ordinary and  independent  powers,  and  the  m- 
moor  gathered  strength  daily.     The  lord  lieu- 
tenaot,  vhom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  emoluments  bf  his  place,  declared 
that  he  ahoold  submit  cheerfully  to  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  spproye  himself  in  all  things  a 
£uthful  and  obvdient  subject     He  had  never, 
he  said,  in  his  life,  had  anv  difference  with 
Trrconnel,  and  he  trusted  that  no  difference 
ittiild  now  arise,  t    Clarendon  appears  not  to 
hare  recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a 
plot  to  ruin  the  fame  of  his  innocent  sister,  and 
U&t  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne  a  chief 
part  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  ii\juries 
vhich  high-spirited  men  most  readily  pardon ; 
tot,  in.  the  wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had 
'iflaghcenposhinff  their  fortunes,  such  is^juries 
Mm  eaaly  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  from 
mi^iiniBity  or, Christian  charity,  but  from 
am  bueness  and  want  of  moral  sensibility. 
In  Joe,  1686,  Xyrconnel  came.     His  oommis- 
du  Mthoriied  him  only  to    command    the 
tro^:  hnt  he  brought  with  him  royal  in- 
itncdoos  touching  all  parts  of  the  administra- 
iktt,  lad  at  once  took  the  real  government  of 
tke  isittd  mto  his  own  hands.     On  the  day 
li^  lus  arrival,  he  explicitly  said  that  com- 
sisues  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman  Ca- 
tiioGe  officers,  and  that  room  must  be  made  for 
tbca  b7  dismissing    more  Protestants.      He 
pBskcdoa  the  remodelling  of  the  army  eagerly 
ud  iodefatigabiy.      It  was,  indeed,  the  only 
pirtof  die  functions  of  a  commander-in-chief 
rhieh  he  was   competent   to   perform ;    for, 
(hoagh  ooorageotts  in  brawls   and  dueds,  he 
bevaothing  of  military  duty.      At  the  very 
fintieriew  w^ch  he  held,  it  was  evident  to  all 
vho  vere  near  to  him  that  he  did  not  know 
^v  to  draw  up  a  regiment.}   To  turn  English- 
■en  oBt  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his 
^,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  admi- 
ustration  of  war.     He  had  the  insolence  to 
cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  own 
bodj-gurd;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what 
had  happened  till  he  saw  a  Roman  Catholic, 
rhose  face  was  quite  unlmown  to  him,  escort- 
'^  the  state  coach.}      The  change  was  not 
Cunfined  to  the  officers  alone.     The  ranks  were 
completely  broken  up  and  recomposed.     Four 
or  fire  hundred  soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a 
fliigle  regiment  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
•ere  below  the  proper  stature ;   yet  the  most 
Mipractised  eye  at  once  perceived  that  they 
'ere  taller  and  better-made  men  than  their 
<9ccc8Bon,  whose  wild  and  squalid  attpearanoe 


^  ^ ^  *>  KodMvter,  Mmy  16»  leW. 
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disgusted  the  beholden.  ||  .Orders  were  glTCB 
to  the  new  officers  that  no  m^n  of  the  Protestaol 
religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist.  TJiO  rw- 
cruiting  parties,  instead  of  beating  their  drumt 
for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  markets,  as  bad  been 
the  old  praotioe,  repaired  to  places  to  which  Um 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages  for  purpoeee  of  devotion.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  general  had  introduced  sLore  than 
two  thousand  natives  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
people  about  him  confidently  affirmed  that  by 
Christmas  day  not  a  man  of  £n|^sh  race  would 
be  left  in  the  whole  army.f 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  Privy 
Council,  Tyrconnel  showed  similar  violence 
and  partiality.  John  Keating,  chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by 
ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with 
great  mildness  that  perfect  equality  was  all 
that  the  general  could  reasonably  ask  for  his 
own  Church.  The  king,  he  said, ,  evidently 
meant  that  no  man  fit  for  public  trust  should 
be  excluded  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  no  man  unfit  for  publio  trust  should 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant 
Tyreonnel  immediately  began  to  curse  and 
swear.  **  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that ; 
I  would  have  all  Catholics  in."**  The  meet 
judicious  Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persua- 
sion were  dismayed  at  his  rashness,  and  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  him ;  but  he  drove 
them  from  him  with  imprecations,  ff  His  bro- 
tality  was  such  that  many  thought  him  mad ; 
yet  it  was  less  strange  than  the  shameless  voli»- 
bility  with  which  he  uttered  falsehoods.  He 
had  long  before  .earned  the  nickname  of  Lying 
Dick  Talbot;  and  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction 
was  commonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick  Tal- 
bot*8  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he  was 
well  entitled  to  this  unenviable  reputation.  In- 
deed, in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a  disease. 
He  would,  after  giving  orders  for  the  dismis- 
sion of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his 
closet,  assure  them  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to  confound 
him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take 
good  care  of  their  interests.  Sometimes  those 
to  whom  he  had  thus  peijured  Jiimself  lesimed, 
before  the  day  closed,  Uiat  he  had  cashiered 
them,  ft 

On  us  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  called  the  English 
interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish  thing,  and  a 
damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  distribution  of  property  could 
not,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be  al- 
tered. {{  But,  when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
Dublin,  his  language  changed.  He  began  to 
harangue  vehemenUy  at  the  council  board  on 
the  necessity  of  giving  back  the  land  to  the  old 
ovmers.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet,  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  jto  this  fatal  project  N»> 
tional  feeling  still  struggled  feebly  agunst  so- 
perstition  in  the  mind  of  James.  He  was  aa 
Englishman ;  he  was  an  English  kin^r ;  and  he 
oould  not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  t« 
_  _  \ 

*•  Clarendon  to  Roehefter,  Jane  19, 1686. 

ft  Ibid^  June  32,1666. 
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tiie  d«itructi<m  of  the  greatest  colony  that 
Bnglnnd  had  eyer  plantinl.  The  English  Ro- 
man Tatholits  with -whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
ef  taKing  counsel  were  almost  nnanimotts  in 
faTour  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Not  only  the 
honest  and  moderate  Powis,  but  the  dissolute 
and  headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  pa- 
triotic advice.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hope  to 
eounteract  at  a  distance  the-  effect  which  ^ such 
advice  must  produce  on  the  royal  mind.  He 
determined  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in 
person ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out,  at  the  end 
of  August,  for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  absence  were  equally 
dreaded  by  the  lord  lieutenant  It  was,  indeed, 
painfttl  to  be  daily  brow-beaten  by  an  enemy, 
but  it  was  not  less  painful  to  know  that  an 
enemy  was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil 
counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  Clarendon  was  over- 
whelmed by  manifold  vexations.  He  made  a 
progress. through  the  country,  and  found  that 
he  was  everywhere  treated  by  the  Irish  popu- 
lation with  contempt.  The  Roman  Oatholic 
priests  exhorted  their  congregations  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  marks  of  honour.  The  na- 
tive gentry,  instead  of  comine  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  remained  at  their  houses.  The 
native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Erse  songs 
in  praise  of  Tryconnel,  who  would,  they  doubted 
not,  soon  return  to  complete  the  humiliation  of 
their  oppressors.*  The  viceroy  had  scarcely 
returned  to  Dublin  from  his  unplcasing  tour 
when  he  received  letters  which  informed  him 
that  he  had  incurred  the  king's  serious  displea- 
sure. His  majesty — so  these  letters  ran — ex- 
pected his  servants  not  only  ta  do  what  he 
commanded,  but  to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and 
with  a  cheerftil  countenance.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant had  not,  indeed,  refused  to  co-operate 
in  the  reform  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, but  his  co-operation  had  been 
reluctant  and  perftmotory.  His  looks  had  be- 
trayed his  feelings,  and  everybody  saw  that  he 
disapproved  of  tiie  policy  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  into  effect. f  In  great  anguish 
of  mind,  he  wrote  to  defend  himself;  but  he 
was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was  not  satisi- 
factory.  He  then,  in  the  most  abject  terms, 
declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  justify 
himself;  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  royal  judg- 
ment, be  it  what  it  might ;  that  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust ;  that  he  implored  pardon ; 
that  of  all  penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere ; 
that  he  should  think  it  glorious  to  die  in  his 
sovereign's  cause,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
live  under  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  mere  interested  hypocrisy,  but,  at 
least  in  part,  unaffected  slavishness  and  poverty 
of  spirit ;  for  in  confidential  letters,  not  meant 
for  the  royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  miserable ; 
he  was  crushed ;  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  in- 
supportable ;  if  that  wrath  could  not  be  miti- 
gated, life  would  not  be  worth  having.  |  The 
poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he  learned 
that  it  had  been  determined  at  Whitehall  to 
recall  him,  and  to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  his 
rival  and  calumniator,  Tyrconnel. {  Then,  for 
a  time,  the  prospect  seemed  to  clear ;  the  king 

*  Clftrendon  to  RodiMter,  Sept  28  nnd  Oct  2,  1(W8; 
Becret  Consults  of  tbo  Romish  Partj  in  Ireland,  1890. 
f  ClRTVDdon  to  RocbefAer,  Oct.  6^  1086. 
%  ClArandon  to  tb»  King  sad  tc  BoolHSter,  Oet  23, 1686. 


was  in  better  humour ;  and  luring  a  few  JaT9 
Clarendon  flattered  himself  that  his  brtithex^f 
intercession  had  prevailed,  and  that  the  crisii 
was  passed.  II 

In  truth,  the  crisis  was  only  begixizung 
While  Clarendon  was  tr3ring  to  lean  on  Roch'-s- 
ter,  Rochester  was  unable  longer  to  support  him- 
self. As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother,  fhov^ 
retaining  the  guard  ef  honour,  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  title  of  Excellency,  had  really 
been  superseded"  by  the  commander  of  tbo 
forces,  so  in  England  the  younger  brothec, 
though  holding  the  white  staff,  and  walking, 
by  rirtue  of  his  hi^h  office,  before  the  gre^ttst 
hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into  a  mere 
financial  clerk.  The  Parliament  was  again 
prorogued  to  a  distant  day,  in  oppositiozi  to  the 
treasurer's  known  wishes.  He  was  not  even 
told  that  there  was  to  be  another  prorogation, 
but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the  Gazette. 
The  real  direction  of  affairs  had  passed  to  the 
cabal  which  dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridays. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  despatches 
from  foreign  courts  read;  nor  did  those  de- 
spatches contain  any  thing  which  was  not  known 
on  the  Royal  Exchange;  for  all  the  Bnglish 
envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  into  the  offi- 
cial letters  only  the  common-talk  of  ante-cham- 
bers, and  to  reserve  important  secrets  for  pri- 
vate communications  which  were  addressed  to 
James  himself,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.f 
Yet  the  victorious  faction  was  not  content. 
The  king  was  assured,  by  those  whom  he  most 
trusted,  that  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  na- 
tion opposed  his  designs  was  really  to  be  im- 
puted to  Rochester.  How  could  the  people 
believe  that  their  sovereign  was  unalterably 
resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  on  which 
he  had  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his  right 
hand,  ostensibly  first  in  power  and  trust  among 
his  counsellors,  a  man  who  notoriously  regarded 
that  course  with  strong  disapprobation  ?  Every 
step  which  had  been  taken  with  the  object  of 
humbling  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  ele- 
vating the  Church  of  Rome,  had  been  opposed 
by  the  treasurer.  True  it  was  that,  when  he 
had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had  gloomily 
submitted,  nay,  that  he  had  sometimes  even 
assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the  very  plans 
against  which  he  had  most  earnestly  contended. 
True  it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the  eccle- 
siastical commission,  he  had  consented  to  be  a 
commissioner.  True  it  was  that  he  had,  while 
declaring  that  he  could  see  nothing  blamable 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  roted 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  sentence  of 
deprivation.  But  this  was  not  enough.  A 
prince,  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  important 
and  arduous  as  that  on  which  James  was  bent, 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister, 
not  ungracious  and  unwilling  acquiescence, 
but  zealous  and  strenuous  co-operation.  While 
such  advice  was  daily  given  to  James  by  those 
in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  he  received,  by 


the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  letters  fill^ 
with  maBenant  calumnies  againpt  the  lord  trea- 
surer ^nis  mode  of  attack  had  been  contrivod 
by  '^roonnel,  and  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
every  part  of  his  infamous  life.** 


f  Clarendon  to  Rocheator,  Oct.  29,  30. 1680. 
Ibid.   Not.  27, 1686. 
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^B»  Uig  Imitfctod  loa^    He  Menu,  indeed, 
^n  ittDj  regmrded  hia  brother-in-law  with 
il  kinoneas,  the  effect  of  near  affinity,  of 


'  ^^g  ud  (tmiliar  intercourse,  and  of  many 
^^^tQil  good  offices.     It  seemed  probable  that, 
Irag  u  Rochester  continued  to  submit  him> 
^^-^/^thoogh  tardily  and  with  murmurs,  to  the 
^yal  plunire,  he  would  continue  to  be  in 
1%  t^  P"^  minister.     Sunderland,  therefore, 
^l^exqnuite  cunning,  suggested  to  his  master 
(]^e  proprietj  of  asking  the  only  proof  of  obedi- 
Q^^e^nhichit  was  quite  certain  that  Rochester 
i^rer  vould  giro.     At  present — such  was  the 
l^u^ugeof  the  artful  secretary — ^it  was  impos- 
liblc  to  eonsolt  with  the  first  of  the  king's  ser- 
,^ts  retjMctiiig  the  object  nearest  to  the  king's 
^e^  It  vu  lamentable  to  think  that  reli- 
lioBS  prejodices  should,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
^Tin  the  government  of  such  Taluable  assist- 
tuce.  Perhaps  those  pr^  udices  might  not  prore 
issaimoiuitable.    Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
thi*M  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had  of  late 
kii  sone  misgiTings  about  the  points  in  dispute 
betvccfl  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.*    This 
ft!  enough.    The  king  eagerly  caught  at  the 
kiaL   He  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  might 
itoQce  escape  from  the  disagreeable  necessity 
gf  reaoTing  a  firiend  and  secure  an  able  coad- 
jittiT  for  the  great  work  which  was  in  progress. 
He  Tu  eho  elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might 
IttTethe  Berit  and  the  glory  of  saTing  a  fellow- 
erettore  from  perdition.     He  seemis,  indeed, 
tbout  this  time,  to  have  been  seixed  with  an 
BfiomllT  Tiolent  fit  of  seal  for  his  religion ; 
lad  dtis  is  the  more  remarkable^  because  he 
kul  joft  rel^sed,  after  a  short  interval  of  self- 
mtraint,  into  debauchery  which  all  Christian 
iiriaes  eosdemn  as  sinful,  and  which,  in  an 
e]^rlj  nan  married  to  an  agreeable  young 
vit,  is  regarded  even  by  people  of  the  world 
13  disrepatable.    Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  DaUin,  and  was  again  the  king's  mistress. 
H«r  retorn  was  politically  of  no  importance. 
S:i«  hid  learned  by  experience   the  folly  of 
atteoptiog  to  saye  her  lover  from  the  destruc- 
^OB  to  which  he  was  running  headlong.     She 
^^erefcre  Buffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  po- 
^tictl  eoodoct,  and  they,  in  return,  suffered  her 
t')  vheetQe  him  out  of  money.     She  was,  how- 
ever, odj  one  of  seyeral  abandoned  women  who 
ftt  i^  time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church,  the 
iofDiflioQ  oyer  his  mind-f     He  seems  to  have 
^'etfrnined  to  make  some  amends  for  neglecting 
^  welfare  of  his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of 
t^e  suttltt  of  others.     He  set  himself,  Uierelore, 
*•  bb^sr,  with  real  good-vrill,  but  with  the  good- 
O.  of  a  coarse,  stern,  and  artutrary  mind, 
f 'T  the  eonversion  of  his  kinsman.     Every  au- 
^ce  which  the  treasurer  obtained  was  spent 
Q  trptment  about  the  authority  of  the  Church 
^  the  worship  of  images.     Rochester  was 
^ly  resolved  not  to  abjure  his  religion ;  but 
hihsdno  scruple  about  employing' in  self-de- 
^  aitifiees  as  discreditable  as  those  which 
W  been  osed  against  him.     He  affected  to 
1^  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  sq^e  up, 
J^osed  himself  desirous  to  be  enlighte^  i£he 
^u  in  ener,  borrowed  popish  books,  and|H^ 

*  Clarke's  Lift  of  Junes  the  Second,  H.  100. 
t  Birilloa,  Bept  ^  1686 ;  Boniepemnz,  Jqim  4^  1687. 
t  IhriDoD,  See.  JL  t«B6;  Bnraet,  1. 084;  Cluke^  LUb 
tfJwettkcBeeotf;  1.100;  DodTsOhwNli  HMory.    I 


•ned  with  ciwiUty  to  popiah  dSTinM.  He  had 
several  interviews  with  Leybum,  tlie  wicar 
apostolic,  with  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  alm<^- 
ner  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  with  Bontfven- 
ture  Giffard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemioi 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  formal  disputation  between 
these  doctors  and  some  Protestant  clergymen. 
The  king  told  Rochester  to  choose  any  nnnis< 
ters  of  the  Established  Church,  with  two  excep- 
tions. The  proscribed  persons  were  Tillotson 
and  Stillingflftet  Tillotson,  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  that  age,  and  in  manners  the  most 
inoffensive  of  men,  had  been  much  connected 
with  some  leading  Whigs;  and  StilUngfleet» 
who  was  renowned  as  a  consummate  master  of 
all  the  weapons  of  controversy,  had  given  still 
deeper  offence  by  publishing  an  answer  to  the 
papers  ?[hich  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Rochester  took  the 
two  royal  chaplains  who  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  One  of  them  was  Simon  Patrick, 
whose  commentaries  on  the  Bible  still  form  a 
part  ^of  theological  libraries ;  the  other  was 
Jane,*  a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in 
drawing  up  that  decree  by  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  solemnly  adopted  the  worst  fol- 
lies of  Filmer.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Ro> 
Chester,  who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
he  had  even  consented  to  hear  the  arguments 
of  popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy.  Np 
auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  the 
king.  The  subject  discussed  was  the  reid  pre- 
sence. The  Roman  Catholic  divines  took  on 
themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick 
and  Jane  said  little;  nor  was  it  necessary  that 
they  should  say  much,  for  the  earl  himself  un* 
dertook  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  his  Church, 
and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed  with  con- 
flict, lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great 
vehemence  whether  it  was  expected  that  he 
should  change  his  religion  on  such  frivolous 
grounds.  Then  he  remembered  how  much  he 
was  risking,  began  again  to  dissemble,  compli- 
mented the  disputants  on  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing, and^sked  time  to  consider  what  had  been 
said.  I 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
this  was  mere  trifling.  He  told  Barillon  that 
Rochester's  language  was  not  that  of  a  man 
honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Still,  the  king  did  not  like  to  propose  directly 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  simple  choice,  apos- 
tasy or  dismissal ;  but,  three  days  after  the 
confewence,  Barillon  waited  on  the  treasurer, 
and,  with  much  circumlocution  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  friendly  concern,  broke  the  un- 
pleasant truth.  "  Do  you  mean,"  said  Roches- 
ter, bewildered  by  the  involved  and  ceremonious 
phrases  in  which  the  intimation  was  made 
''that,  if  I  do  not  turn  Catholic,  the  coiise 
quence  will  be  that  I  shall  lose  my  place  ?'* ' 
<<  I  say  nothing  about  consequences,"  answered 
the  wary  diplomatist.  **  I  enly  come  as  a  friend 
to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  take  care  te 
keep  your  place."  '<  But  surely,"  said  Roches- 
ter, **  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  13  that  I 


bsTe  tried  to  frame  a  fair  narratiTe  ont  of  the«e  eonfllc^ 
ing  materials.  It  seemsrlear  to  me,  from  Rochester's  owa 
papers,  that  he  was  en  thia  ooeashm  hf  no  means  so  stu^ 
born  as  he  has  bean  nprssanlsd  \fS  Burnet  and  bgr  thv 
Uogr^her  of  James. 
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must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out."  He  ptit  many 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  communication  was  made  by  authority, 
but  could  extort  only  vague  and  mysterious  re- 
plies. At  last,  affecting  a  confidence  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon 
must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  mali- 
cious/reports. "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  king  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  re- 
sign. I  know  him  ;  he  knows  me  ;  and  t  fear 
bobody."  The  Frenchman  answered  that  he 
was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to  hear  it, 
and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a 
sincere  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity 
of  his  excellent  friend  the  treasurer.  And  thus 
the  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  him- 
self that  he  had  duped  the  other.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  iigunctions  of 
secrecy,  the  news  that  the  lord  treasurer  had 
consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London.  Pa- 
trick and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that 
mysterious  door  which  led  to  Chiffinch's  apart- 
ments. Some  Roman  Catholics  about  the  court 
had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  Church- 
men waited  anxiously  for  fuller  informatiour 
They  were  mortified  to  think  that  their  leader 
should  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  his 
opinion ;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  stoop  to  be  a  renegade.  The  unfortunate 
minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his  fierce  passions 
and  his  low  desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures 
of  the  public,  annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he 
had  received  from  Barillon,  afraid  of  losing 
character,  afraid  of  losing  office,  repaired  to 
the  royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to  keep 
his  place,  if  it  could  be  kept  by  any  villany 
but  one.  He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his 
religious  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a  convert;  he 
would  promise  to  give  strenuous  support  to 
that  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed ;  but, 
if  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would  re- 
fuse to  change  his  religion.  He  began,  there- 
fore, by  telling  the  king  that  the  business  in 
which  his  majesty  took  so  much  interest  was 
not  sleeping ;  that  Jane  and  Giffard  irere  en- 
gaged in  consulting  books  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  churches;  and  that,  when 
these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  another  conference.  Then  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  all  the  town  was  apprized 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  concealed, 
and  that  some  persons,  who,  from  their  station, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  reported 
strange  things  as  to  the  royal  intentions.  •  "It 
19  whispered,"  he  said,  "that,  if  I  do  not  do 
as  your  majesty  would  have  me,  I  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  in  my  present  station." 
The  king  said,  with  some  general  expressions 
of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were 
not  to  be  regarded.  These  vague  phrases  were 
not  likely  to  quiet  the  perturbed  mind  erf  the 
minister.  His  agitation  became  violent,  and  he 
began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading  for  his  life.  "  Your  majesty  sees  that 
I  do  all  in  my  power  to  obey  you.  Indeed,  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  to  obey  you  in  every  thing. 


•  Vrom  RoohMt«r>s  M Inntei,  dstad  Dee.  8, 1686. 
»  VronRocherter'f  MinvtM^  Dee.  i,  1686. 
r  Barillon,  Dee.  fj^  1686. 


I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way.  Nay,"  h 
cried,  in  an  agony  of  baseness,  "  I  will  dc  rh\ 
I  can  to  believe  as  you  would  have  me.  Koi 
do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying  to  brin| 
my.  mind  to  this,  that,  if  I  find  it  impossible  to 
comply,  I  must  lose  all ;  for  I  must  needs  tell 
your  majesty  that  there  are  other  considm- 
tions."  "  Oh,  you  must  needs,"  exclaimed  tht 
king,  with  an  oath ;  for  a  single  word  of  booeft 
and  manly  sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  abject  supplication,  was  sufficient  to  more 
his  anger.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  poor  Rochester. 
"  that  I  do  not  offend  you.  Surely  your  ma- 
jesty could  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  sot 
say  so."  The  king  recollected  himself,  protested 
that  he  was  not  offended,  and  advised  the  trt>K- 
surer  to  disregard  idle  rumours,  and  to  confer 
again  with  Jane  and  Giffard. f 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  decisive  blow  fell.  That  fortnight 
Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and  imploring. 
He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favonr  th<»e 
Roman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  inflneDce 
at  court.  He  could  not,  he  said,  renonnce  bis 
own  religion ;  but,  with  that  single  reserration, 
he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire.  Indeei 
if  he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they  should 
find  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  m  t 
Protestant  than  as  one  of  their  own  comma- 
nion.|  His  wife,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  had 
already,  it  is  said,  solicited  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  much-injured  queen,  and  had  at-! 
tempted  to  work  on  her  majesty's  feelings  of  I 
compassion.}  But  the  Hydes  abased  themselTei! 
in  vain.  Petre  regarded  them  with  pecniiarl 
malevolence,  and  was  bent  on  their  rQin.||  Oa| 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  December  the 
earl  was  called  into  the  royal  closet  James 
was  unusually  discomposed,  and  even  shed 
tears.  The  occasion,  indeed,  could  not  but 
call  up  some  recollections  which  might  Trell 
soften  even  a  hard  heart.  He  expressed  bis 
regret  that  his  duty  made  it  impossible  for  hira 
to  indulge  his  private  partialities.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs  should  part^Ve 
his  opinions  and  feelings.  He  owned  that  be 
had  very  great  personal  obligations  to  Roches 
ter,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  tbi 
way  in  which  the  financial  business  had  lateh 
been  doi^e ;  but  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  "wa! 
of  such  high  importance,  that,  in  general  il 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  person, 
and  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  king  to  a  person  zealous  for  the  Church 
of  England.  "  Think  better  of  it,  my  lord."  hi 
continued.  **  Read  again  the  papers  from  b) 
brother's  box.  I  will  give  you  a  little  more  tim< 
for  consideration,  if  you  desire  it."  Rochesie- 
saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  couts< 
left  to  him  was  to.  make  his  retreat  with  ai 
much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  possible 
He  succeeded  in  both  objects.  He  obtained  i 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  tm 
lives  on  the  post-office.  He 'had  made  grf^ 
sums  ojjj^of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and  carrier 
wi^hni^  in  particular.  Grey's  bond  for  fort} 
tbdwand  pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the  estiti 
which  the  crown  had  in  Grey's  extensive  pft 
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pmttj.*  Ho  ptnoB  had  et«t  quitted  oiBce  on 
terms  83  adTantag«ou8.  To  the  applause  of  the 
BQeen  friends  of  the  Established  Chnroh,  Ro- 
heater  had,  indeed,  Torj  slender  claims.  To 
laTe  his  place,  he  had  sat  in  that  tribunal  which 
nad  been  illegally  created  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
Kcntin^  her.  To  save  his  place,  he  had  giren 
a  diahooeat  TOte  for  degrading  one  of  her  most 
eminent  ministers,  had.  affected  to  doubt  her 
orthodoxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward  show 
of  docility  to  teachers  who  called  her  schismati- 
eal  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to  cooperate 
ftrenaously  with  her  deadliest  enemies  in  their 
designs  agaiast  her.  The  highest  praise  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  and 
baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which  he 
had  long  made  an  ostentatious  profession.  Yet 
be  was  extolled  by  the  g^reat  body  of  church- 
awn  as  if  he  had  been  the  braTost  and  purest 
of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Martyrologies  of  Busebius  and  of  Fox,  were 
ranvteked  to  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  piety. 
Bp  aae  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach 
is  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of 
Berod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
■m^theatre,  Latimer  at  Uie  stake.  Among 
the  many  facts  which  proTO  that  the  standard 
of  honour  and  lirtue  among  the  public  men  of 
that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited  by 
Boehester's  eonatanoy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  de- 
deiTe. 

In  his  fan  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.     On 
die  seTenth  of  January,  1687,  the  Oazette*  an- 
Bonnoed  to  the  people  of  London  that  the  trea- 
sury waa  put  into  commission.     On  the  eighth 
crriTed  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signify- 
ing that  in  a  month  Tyrconnel  would  assume 
the  goremment  of  Ireland.     It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted 
^e  numerous  impediments  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition.     It  was  well  known  that 
the  extermination  of  the  English  colony  in  Ire- 
land waa  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  OTercome  some  scruples 
in  the  royal  mind.     He  had  to  surmount  the 
opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  goTomment,  not  merely  oT  the 
moderate  and  respectable  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  but  eyen  of  seyeral  members  of 
Jesuitical  cabal.f    Sunderland  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  sodaL    To  the  queen  Tyrconnel  was 
personally   an  object  of  ayersion.     Powis  was 
therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified 
for  the  Tiee-Toy alty .   He  was  of  illustrious  birth ; 
howas  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic ;  and  yet  he  was 
generally  allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be 
&n  honest  man  and  a  good  Englishman.     AH  op- 
position, howerer,  yielded  to  Tyrconners  energy 
And  conning.   He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  in- 
defstigably .  Petre's  help  was  secured  by  flattery. 
Sunderland  was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and 
raenaees.     An  immense  price  waa  offe|^  for 

•  Roebe«ter's  Minntsfl,  Dee.  19,  1686;  BarQIon,  ^f; 
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f  WUbap  Mekny,  In  m  letter  to  Bishop  Tjnell,  Bays* 
«K«y«r  »  catholic  or  other  English  will  erer  think  ev 
ttak«  n  step*  not  safler  the  king  to  make  a  step  ftnr  your 
lesiaiiinliS'"!  ^^  l^f  fon  as  jou  were  hif      '  * 


{  his  support,  no  leas  than  an  annuity  of  fire  thoi»- 
I  sand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable 
!  by  payment  of  fiffy  thousand  pounds  down.  If 
this  proposal  were  r^eoted,  Tyrconnel  threat* 
ened  to  let  the  king  know  that  the  lord  presi- 
dent had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  hit 
mfigesty  as  a  fool  who  must  be  governed  either 
by  a  woman  or  by  a  priest  Sunderland,  pal* 
and  trembling,  offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel 
supreme  military  command,  enormous  appoint- 
ments, any  thing  but  the  yice-royalty ;  but  all 
compromise  was  rejected;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in 
London  a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which  wa8 
Talued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  had  belonged 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  by  him  it  had  been  left 
to  Margaret  Hughes,  a  courtesan  who,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  had  exercised  a  boundlesa 
empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted 
that  with  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  sup- 
port of  the  queen.  There  were  those,  however, 
who  suspected  that  this  story  was  one  of  Dick 
Talbot's  truths,  and  that  it  had  no  more  foun- 
dation than  the  calumnies  which,  twenty-six 
years  before,  he  had  invented  to  blacken  the 
fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Roman  Catholic 
courtiers  he  spoke  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  they  held  offices,  honours,  and  emolu- 
ments. The  king  might  die  to-morrow,  and 
might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  go* 
vemment  and  a  hostile  rabble;  but  if  the  old 
faith  could  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the 
Protestant  interest  in  that  country  could  be  de- 
stroyed, there  would  still  be,  in  the  worst  event, 
an  asylum  at  hand  to  which  they  might  retreat, 
and  where  they  might  negotiate  or  defend  them- 
selves with  advantage.  A  Popish  priest  was 
hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  Water- 
ford  to  preach  at  St.  James's  against  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard 
with  deep  disgust  by  the  English  part  of  the 
auditory,  was  not  without  its  effect.  The  strug- 
gle which  patriotism  had  for  a  time  maintained 
against  bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end. 
"There  is  work  to  be  done  in  Ireland,"  said 
James,  <^hich  no  Englishman  will  do."| 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed;  and  in 
February,  1687,  Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  his 
native  country  with  the  power  and  appoint- 
ments of  lord  lieutenant,  but  with  the  humbler 
title  of  lord  deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole 
English  population.  Clarendon  was  accompa- 
nied, or  speedily  followed,  across  St.  George's 
Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  artificers.  It  was  saidtiiat  fifteen 
Jiundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days.  The 
panic  was  not  unreasonable.  The  work  of  put- 
ting the  colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
natives  went  rapidly  on.  In  a  short  time  al- 
most every  privy  councillor,  judge,  sheriff, 
mayor,  alderman,  and  justice  of  the  peace  was 
a  Celt  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  seemed  that 
things  woold  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general  eleo-  . 

leave  jonr  enemies  over  jcra  heads;  nor  is  there  aaj 
BngUsbman,  Oatholie  or  other,  of  what  auality  or  degree 
soever  alive,  that  will  stick  to  sncrlfloe  sJl  Ireland  for  to 
save  the  least  interest  of  his  own  in  England ;  and  would 
as  willingly  see  all  Ireland  over  inhabited  by  Eiglisb  of 
whatsoever  religion  as  by  the  Irish.** 

X  The  best  aoooun^  of  these  transaettons  is  inthe8h«ci 
dan  US. 
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tion,  and  that  a  House  of  Commons  bent  on  ab- 
rogating the  Aot  of  Settlement  would  easilj  be 
assembled.^  Those  who  had  lately  been  the 
lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  souls,  that  they  had  become  a  prey 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  their  own  serfs  and 
menials;  that  houses  were  burned  and  cat- 
tle stolen  with  impunity ;  that  the  new  soldiers 
roamed  the  country,  pillaging,  insulting,  rarish- 
ing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Protestant  in  a  blan- 
ket, tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourg- 
ing him ;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  rain ; 
that  Irish  judges,  sheriffs,  juries,  and  witnesses 
were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish  criminals; 
and  that,  even  without  an  act  of  Parliament, 
the  whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands;  for 
that,  in  every  action  of  ejectment  tried  under 
the  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judgment  had 
been  giyen  for  the  native  against  the  English- 
man.! 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin,  the  privy 
seal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 
Hla  friendd  hoped  that  it  would,  on  his  return 
to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
king  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined 
that  the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  should  be  com- 
plete. Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  teceived  the  privy  seal.  Bellasyse,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;  and  Dover,  another  Roman  Catholic, 
had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appointment  of  a 
ruined  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public.  The  disso- 
lute Etherege,  who  then  resided  at  Ratisbon  as 


English  envoy,  could  not  refirain  from  exprw. 
ing,  with  a  sneer,  his  hope  that  his  old  bod 
companion,  Dover,  would  k^ep  the  king's  mpocy 
better  than  his  own.| 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  gmt  ; 
epoch  in  the  reign  of,  James.     From  thattiai 
it  was  clear  that  what  he  really  wanted  vai  i 
not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of  hii  ; 
own  Church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  meoh  | 
bers  of  other  churches.     Pretending  to  abho?  ' 
tests,   he  had  himself  imposed  a  test    Hi  j 
thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  tluit 
able  and  loyal  men  should  be  excluded  tromthi 
public  service  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics. 
Yet  he  had  himself  turned  out  of  office  a  trea- 
surer, whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and 
able,  solely  for  being  a  Protestant    The  try 
was  that  a  general  proscription  was  at  htitd, 
and  that  every  public  ftmctionary  must  niki 
up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  plaee| 
Who,  indeed,  could  hope  to  stand  where  thi 
Hydes  had  fallen  ?    They  were  the  brothers-^- 
law  of  the  king,  the  uncles  and  natural  pur- 
dians  of  his  children,  his  friends  from  early 
youth,  his  s^ady  adherents  in  adversity  and 
peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  beea 
on  the  throne.     Their  sole  crime  was  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  dl»- 
carded.     In  great  perturbation,  men  began  ^ 
look  round  tor  help;  and  soon  all  eyes  w«>i 
fixed  on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both « * 
personal  qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circui' 
stances,  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


T^HE  place  which  William  Henry,  prince  of 
-^  Orange  Nassau,  occupies  in  the  history  of 
England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minuteness 
the  strong  lineaments  of  his  character.  || 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  yeir.  But 
both  in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older  than 
other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known 
to  us  as  to  his  own  captains  and  counsellors. 
Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting 
his  features  to  posterity;  and  his  features 
were  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to  seixe,  and 
such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender 
and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead, 
a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  an 
eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness 
and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sul- 
len brow,  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth, 

*  Sheridan  MS.;  Oldmixcn's  Memoires  of  Ireland; 
King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  partieularly 
thapter  ili.;  Apology  for  the  Protestanfts  of  Ireland.  1689. 

f  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

t  London  Oaxette,  Jan.  6  and  March  14, 168!} ;  Bvelyn' 
IMarv,  March  10.  KCherege's  letter  to  Dover  is  tn  the 
British  Museum. 

{  "Para  che  gll  animi  sono  inaspriti  della  voce  che 
eorre  per  il  popolo,  d'  esser  caodato  il  detto  ministro  per 
Bon  essera  Cattolioo^  Mrcid  tirartl  al  eetermlnio  de*  Pro- 
*i»tantl.»— -iiMa,  R2i?.  1687.  * 


a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  frirrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive,  8ever^ 
and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belong 
to  a  happy  or  a  good-humoured  man.  But  it 
indicates  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capa- 
city equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and 
fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or 
dangers. 

KatUre  had  largely  endowed  William  --''H 
the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler,  and  educa 
had  developed  those  qualities  in  no  common 
degree.  With  strong  natural  sense  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  lui 
-mind  began  to  open,  a  fatherless  and  mother- 
less child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed 
and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  Tasl 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the 
idread  and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy,  tbes 
supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  coin- 
mon  people,  fondly  attached  during  a  century 
to  his  house,  indicated  whenever  they  saw  him« 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,   that  they 


I  The  chief  materials  firam  which  I  have  taken  my  dferr^ 
Uon  of  th^  Prince  of  OnuBge  will  he  found  m  Buntri 
History.  i|  Temple's  and  GonrTi]le*9  Memoirs,  in  the  NffO 
tiatiQp0  of  the  Gounts  of  Estrades  and  ATaax,  in  Sir  G*^^ 
Dowfng's  Letters  to  Lord  Chaneallor  aarendon,  in  Wa^v 
naar's  Toluminous  History,  in  Tan  Hamper's  Karaite* 
knnde  der  Yaderlandsche  Qeflddedenis,  anJ,  mborr  %iL  ii 
William's  own  oonfldential  earrespoudeoee,  of  wUrJi  tt» 
Duke  of  Pottl«d  penaitted  Sir  Jmmm  MaelEiatQaii  to  Kli 
a  copy. 
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IgtrdedUm « tMr  rightftal  head.    The  able 
fed  experienced  ministers  of  the  Republic, 
Nrtel  enemies  of  his  nasne,  came  OTery  daj  to 
ty  their  feigned  otriliti^  to  him,  and  to  ob- 
erre  the  progress  of  his  mind.      The  first 
lOTements  of  his    ambition  were    carefully 
rfttched;  e^ery  unguarded  word  uttered  by 
m  YM  noted  down;  nor  had  he  near  him 
JIT  tdriser    on   whose    judgment    reliance 
odd  be   placed.      He  was  scarcely  fifteen 
•un  old  when  aU  the  domestics  who  were 
kttached  to  his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any 
hue  of  his  confidence,  were  remoTed  from 
ader  his  roof  by  the  jealous  gOTomment.    He 
•emonstr&ted  with  energy  beyond  his  years, 
m  in  tain.    Vigilant  obserrers  saw  the  tears 
ion  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
rtAte  prisoner.    His  health,  naturally  delicate, 
lank  for  a  time  under  the  emotions  which  his 
iesoUte  sitoation  had  produced.     Such  situ- 
itions  bewilder  and  unnerre  the  weak,  but  call 
forth  ftU  the  strenn^  of  the  strong.      Sur- 
roondtd  by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth 
fodd  hsTe  perished,  William  learned  to  tread 
u  oDce  wtnly  and  firmly.    *  Long  before  he 
Rielicd  manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets, 
kow  to  bftffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded 
usvtfs,  bow  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the 
nme  sbow  of  grave  tranquillity.     Meanwhile, 
he  otde  little  proficiency  in  fashionable  or 
^Mxttj  iMomplishments.    The  manners  of  the 
Dnteh  sobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace 
viaefa  Yu  found   in    the   highest    perfection 
tfflOB|  tlie  gentlemen  of  France,  and  which,  in 
IB  isferior  degree,  embellished  the  court  of 
Ei^ad:  ukd  his  manners  were  altogether 
Dstck.    Even  his   countrymen    thought  him 
^^l  To  foreigners  lie  often  seemed  churlish. 
b  ha  iDtereoarse  with  the  world  in  general  he 
tttpeved  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts 
flucb  doable-  the  Talue  of  a  favour  and  take 
ivty  ilie  sting  of  a  refusal.     He  was  little  in- 
terned in  letters  or  science.     The  discoyeries 
of  Newtoo  tad  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dryden 
and  Boilnn,  nere  unknown  to  him.     Dramatic 
P^T^crauces  tired  him ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
^^  ivij  firom  the  stage  and  to  talk  about 
poblie  iffiirs  while   Orestes  was  raving,   or 
while  Tirtaffe  was  pressing  Elvira's  hand.    He 
iiH  iod«ed,  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not 
•eldoffl  employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natu- 
nl  riietoric,  quaint  indeed,  but  vigorous  and 
ongioil.    He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
rfett  the  character  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator. 
Hi5  ftitention  bad  been  confined  to  those  studies 
vlkh  form  strenuous  and  sagacious  men  of 
^vloem.    From  a  child  he  listened  with  into- 
ptvben  bigh  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
I  var  were   discussed.      Of  geometry  he 
rB«d  as  mach  as  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
faction  of  a  ravelin  or  horn-work.     Of  lan- 
>g«a.  b.v  the  help  of  a  memory  singularly 
^erfQl,  he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary 
l&ible  him  to  comprehend  and  answer  with- 
Itssistsnce  every  Uiing  that  was  said  to  him, 
I  ercTj  letter  which  he  received.   The 'Dutch 
|i  bis  own  tongue.     He  understood  LatiA, 
wn,  RDfl  Spanish.     He  spoke  %nd  wrote 
Inch,  English,  and  German,  inelegantly,  it  is 
^  snd  inexactly,  but  fluently  and  intelli- 
ty.     No  qualification  could  be  more  im- 
lUnt  to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed 
I  orf^niztng    great   allianoes    and  in  com- 
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manding    armies    assembled    from    different 
countries. 

t>ne  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  beea 
forced  on  his  attention  by  circumstances,  and 
seems  to  have  interested  him  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  general  character. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  our  island,  there 
were  two  great  religious  parties  which  almost 
exactly  coincided  with  two  great  political  par- 
ties. The  chiefs  of  the  municipal  oligarchy 
were  Armintans,  and  were  commonly  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than  Papists. 
The  Princes  of  Orange  had  generally  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed 
no  small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  seal 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perse- 
verance, a  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  know- 
ledge or  tempered  by  humanity.  'William  had 
been  carefVilly  instructed  from  a  child  in  the 
theological  system  to  which  his  family  was 
attached,  and  regarded  that  system  with  even 
more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally 
feel  for  an  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated 
on  the  great  enigmas  which  had  been  discusped 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the 
austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Gene^ese 
school  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and 
his  temper.  That  example  of  intolerance,  in- 
deed, which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set, 
he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  feU 
a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only 
where  the  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on 
occasions  where  it  seemed  that  his  interest 
would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or 
by  silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however, 
were  even  more  decided  than  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the 
keystone  of  his  religion.  He  even  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  ho  must 
abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  must  become  a  mere  Epicurean. 
Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical.  The  faculties 
which  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordi- 
nary men.  Since  Octavius  the  world. had  seen 
no  such  instance  of  precocious  statesmanship. 
Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the 
prince  made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  situations  in  which 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong 
passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturb- 
able as  their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sat  among 
the  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth,  grave,  dis- 
creet, and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them. 
At  twenty -one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  ^ 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administrar ' 
tion.  At  twenty-three  he  was  renowned  through- 
out Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  He 
had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he 
was  Uie  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition :  and  he  had 
contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  somi 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a 
warrior  than  of  a  statesman ;  but  he,  like  hif 
great-grandfather,  the  silent  prince  who  founded 
the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  far 
higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among  war- 
riors.    The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  ai 
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3ii£aiHsg  test  of  tlie  abilities  of  »  oommander; 
and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to  apply  this 
tflst  to  WilU»m ;  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be 
almost  always  opposed  to  eaptains  who  were 
oonsummate  masters  of  their  art,  and  to  troops 
far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own ;  yet  there 
18  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  by  no  means 
equal,  as  a  general  in  the  field,  to  some  who 
ranked  far  below  him  in  intellectual  powers. 
To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  magnanimous  frsjJcness  of  a  man 
who  had  done  great  things,  and  who  oouM  well 
afford  to  acknowledge  seme  deiciencies.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  military  profession.  He  had  been  placed, 
while  still  a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Among  his  officers  there  had  been  none  com- 
petent to  instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
their  consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons. 
'*  I  would  give,"  he  onee  exclaimed,  <*  a  good 
part  of  my  estates  to  have  served  a  few  cam- 
paigns under  the  Prince  of  Cond^  before  I  had 
to  command  against  him."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William 
from  attaining  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy 
may  have  been  favourable  to  the  general  vigour 
of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those 
of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  great  man.  No  disaster  could  for  one 
moment  deprive  him  of  hi  3  firmness  or  of  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  fp^ulties.  His  de- 
Csats  were  repaired  with  sucli  marvellous  cele- 
rity that,  before  his  enemies  had  sung  the  Te 
Deum,  he  was  again  ready  for  conflict ;  nor  did 
his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That 
respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  personal  courage.  Courage  in 
the  degree  which  is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier 
without  disgrace  through  a  campaign  is  pos- 
sessed, or  might,  xmder  proper  training,  be 
acquired,  by  the  great  majority  of  men;  but 
courage  like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He 
was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds, 
by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging 
seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  as- 
sassination, a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong 
nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the 
adamantine  fortitude  of  Cromwell;  yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  advisers 
could  with  difliculty  induce  him  to  take  any 
precaution  against  the  pistols  and  daggers  of 
conspirators.*  Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the 
composure  which  he  preserved  amid  roaring 
breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.  In  battle  his 
bravery  made  him  conspicuous  even  among  tens 
of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the 
generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was 
never  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile 
factions.  During  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed 
himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death ;  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the 


*  WUlkim  was  eam«Bt]y  entreated  hj  his  friendi,  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  tpeak  seriously  to  the  French  am- 
buMtfor  about  the  achemee  of  asMMislnation  whtoh  the 
Jirobites  of  St.  Qermaln's  were  ooDstantly  oonUivbig.  The- 
sold  magnanimity  with  which  these  intimations  of  danger 
fvere  vcoelred  is  sin^cnlarly  characteristic.  To  Bentlnck, 
who  had  sent  from  Paris  very  aiarming  intoH'^enoe,  Wtt- 
Uam  merely  replied  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  of  bnainoM, 
**  Pmu  les  assastns  Je  ne  luy  en  ay  pas  tooI  a  parier,  oroiant 
q«e  o^iinit  on  desons  de  moy."— Hay  -X,  1 OM.  I  keep  the 
ftlglnal  nrthography,  if  it  li  to  be  ao  eaued. 


retreat ;  fought,  sword  in  hand,  td  toe  thKim'' 
press ;  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  sra  and 
the  blood  streaming  oTer  his  ommM,  etill  steed 
his  ground  and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest 
fire.     His  friends  abjured  him  to  take  more 
care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country;  aad 
his  most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great  Cend^, 
remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things  borne 
himself  like  an  old  geneml,  ezoept  in  expeeang 
himself  like  a  young  soldier.     William  denied 
that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity.    It  was,  be  said, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool  ealeulatioo 
of  what  the  public  interest  required,  that  he 
was  always  at  the  post  of  danger.     The  troops 
which  he  commanded  had  been  little  naed  tn 
war,  and  shrank  from  a  dose  encounter  with 
the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.     It  was  neeet- 
sary  that  their  leader  ehould  show  theat  how 
battles  were  to  be  won.     And,  in  tntth,  more 
than  one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelesaly-  lost 
was  retrieved  by  ^e  hardihood  with  which  he 
rallied  his  broken  battalions,  and  cut  down  with 
his  own.  hand  the  cowards  who  set  the  example 
of  flight.     Sometimes,  however,  it  senned  that 
he  bad  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  per- 
son.    It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  wei« 
never  so  high  and  his  manners  never  so  gra- 
cious and  easy  as  amid  the  tunmlt  and  carnage 
of  a  battle.    £ven  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the 
excitement  of  danger.     Cards,  cheee,  and  bil- 
liards gave  him  no  pleasure.     The  ehasa  was 
his  favourite  recreation ;  and  he  loved  it  most 
when  it  was  most  hazardous.     His  leaps  were 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions  did 
not  like  to  follow  him.     He  seems  even  te  have 
thought  the  most  hardy  field-sports  of  England 
effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the  great  park 
of  Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been 
used  to  drive  to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Gneldera, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with 
sixteen  antlers. f 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  r^ 
markable  because  his  physical  organisation  was 
unusually  delicate.  From  a  child  he  had  been 
weak  and  sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox.  He  was  asthmatic  and 
consumptive.  His  slender  frame  was  shaken 
by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.  He  could  not  sle«p 
unless  his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows. 
and  could  scarcely  draw  his  breath  in  any  hut 
the  purest  air.  Cruel  headaches  freqaentTj 
tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  fatigued  him.  The 
physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes  oC  his 
enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if 
there  were  any  thing  certain  in  medical  science, 
it  was  impossible  that  his  broken  constitntion 
could  hold  out.  Yet,  through  a  life  which  was 
one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never 
failed,  on  any  great  occasion,  to  bear  np  his 
suffering  and  languid  body. 

He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick 

•  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  BentiBdi,  then  imhaaiailiw 
at  Paris,  '*.T'ay  pris  avent  hier  on  oorf  dana  la  foaeslaies 
les  chains  du  Pr.  de  Denm.  et  ay  fait  un  aisses  jOUe  c^ssm. 
antfat  que  oe  vllain  paiis  le  petmest**— ^^^y,  ISBK.  Ite 
spelling  is  bad,  but  not  worse  than  Napoleon'a.  Wmtaia 
wrote  in  better  humour  from  Loo  >-*  N  ooe  avongi  prie  d^sa 
gros  oerfiB,  le  premier  dans  Dorawaert;  <|iii  eat  an  daa  pios 
groR  que  Je  sache  avoir  Jamais  piia.    H  I     '        '    ~ 
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MnMUtiM;  1ml  dm  itRngth  of  Us  emotioiit 
vw  Dol  raipedted  \fj  th«  world.     From  the 
Dvltitide,  fai«  J07  tnd  Ms  grief,  his  ftifection 
ud  bis  reeentmeDt,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegm- 
■ttie  serenity,  whioh  made  him  pees  for  t£e 
BKRt  ooM-Uooded  of  maoldnd.      Those  who 
brought  Mm  good  news  eonld  seldom  detect  may 
ngn  <^  pleasure.    Tliose  who  saw  him  after  a 
d^eat  leoked  in  Tain  for  any  trace  of  Tezation. 
He  praised  and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and 
puulKd,  with  the  stem  tranqnillHy  of  a  Mo- 
bvk  ekief ;  hot  those  who  knew  him  well  and 
nw  bin  nesr  were  aware  that  nnder  all  this 
ice  &  fierce  fire  was  constantly  hnming.    It  was 
eeidon  that  ii&ger  deprired  him  of  power  orer 
hinself ;  but  when  he  was  really  enragtd,  the 
fifft  oQtbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible.     It 
tts,  indeed,  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.   On 
tbcie  rire  eecasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
Kftiied  his  sdf-oomnaad,  he  made  snch  ample 
rrpantioB  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as 
trarpted  then  to  wish  thai  he  wonld  go  into  a 
foTT  agam.    His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as 
kis  wrath.    Where  he  lored,  he  loTed  with  the 
whole  energjr  of  his  strong  mind.    When  death 
pirated  hi»  firom  what  he  lorsd,  the  few  who 
vitnened  his  agoniee  trembled  for  his  reason 
nd  hi!  life.    To  a  -very  small  circle  of  intimate 
frieads,  (A  whoee  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  conld 
ibMlaidr  depend,  he  was  a  different  man  firom 
the  mcmd  and  stoical  William  whom  the  ranl- 
titide  lapsed  to  be  deetitnte  of  hnman  feel- 
'^p.  Hevas  land,  cordial,  open,  eren  conrivial 
tad  joeoK,  weuM  sit  at  table  many  honrs,  and 
waU  bear  his  foil  share  in  festive  conversation. 
Hifbest  in  his  favour  stood  a  gentleman  of  his 
boQwhoIdnsBied  Bentinck,  sprung  fVom  a  noble 
BstarJaB  race,  and  destined  to  be  the  founder 
of  «e  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England. 
tlw&le)itTof  Benttnck  bad  been  tried  by  no 
»nntoQ  kst.    It  was  while  the  United  Pro- 
Places  vcre  struggling  for  existence  against  the 
Freaeh  power  that  the  young  prince  on  whom 
^  their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the 
naU-pox.  That  disease  had  been  fatal  to  many 
nenbeisef  his  family,  and  at  first  wore,  in  his 
(^  a  peealiarly  malignant  aspect   The  public 
eosstenation  was  great.     The  streets  of  the 
flagw  nre  crowdd  from  daybreak  to  8unset 
brperras  anxiously  asking  how  his  highness 
▼u.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable 
rtni.   His  eseape  was  attributed  partly  to  his 
^^  nognltr  equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
trepid and  indefdtigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
Pi^o  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took 
^  and  medicine.   By  Bentinck  alone  William 
v«9  lift«4i  from  hit  bed  and  laid  down  in  it. 
'^  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was 
'Z"  laid  William  to  Temple,  with  great  tender- 
w^,  "I  know  not;    but  this  I  know,  that, 
ftr'^ogh  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once 
allHl  for  any  thing  bnt  that  Bentinck  was  in- 
itantly  at  my  side.*'    Before  the  fhithfU  ser- 
iiat  bad  enUrely  performed  his  task,  he  had 
tinwlf  caught  &e  contagion.    Still,  however, 
le  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his 
nafter  was  pronounced  eonvakeoent.    Then,  at 
»gth,  Bentinek  asked  leave  to  go  home.     It 


V^n>A»  Pou^vot  le  detail  ds  aertn  St  Hutort 
t/Bj  ca  nia  q«t  M.  Woodsto^  fBentinek'i  eldest  ioa) 
a'&  pAnt  C8t£  h  1%  dain,  U«n  mom  aa  soap^  quoyqn'il 
It  iej.    Tow  yovfva  pontaai  oroin  que  d«  iPaTOlr  pea 


was  time;  for  his  limbs  woi.ld  no  longer  wxp^ 
port  htm.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  reo»> 
vered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened 
to  the  army,  where,  dnring»many  sharp  cam- 
paigns, he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had  bee* 
ra  perO  of  a  different  kind,  eloee  to  WilUam'i 
side. 

Snch  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as 
warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  mddem 
history  records.  The  deteendants  of  B^tinek 
still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William 
to  their  anceelor ;  and  it  is  not  too  muoh  te 
say  that  no  person  who  has  not  studied  those 
letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  prince's 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  gene- 
rally accounted  the  most  dastaat  and  frig^  of 
men,  here  forgets  all  distinctions  d  rank,  and 
pours  out  all  his  feelings  with  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  a  school-boy.  He  imparts  without  r^ 
serve  secrets  of  the  highest  moment  He  ex- 
plains with  perfect  simplicity  vast  desigss 
affecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Min- 
gled with  his  communications  on  sn<di  subjects 
are  other  communications  of  a  very  different, 
but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.  All 
his  adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his 
long  run  after  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on 
St  Hubert's  day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations, 
the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his  stud, 
his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad-nag  for  his 
wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of  his 
household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good  family, 
refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea-sickness, 
his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devotional 
moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  Dirine  protection 
after  a  great  escape,  his  struggles  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are 
described  with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  (fiscreet  and 
sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tender- 
ness, and  the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  friend's  domestic  felicity.  When  an  heir 
is  born  to  Bentinck,  *'  He  will  live,  I  hope," 
says  William,  **to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  yon 
are;  and,  if  I  should  have  a  son,  our  chilchren 
will  love  each  other,  I  hoj>e,  as  we  have  done."* 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little 
Bentincks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls 
them  by  endearing  diminutives ;  he  takes  charge 
of  them  in  their  father's  absence,  and,  thou^ 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  ref^e  them  any 
pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to  ge  on  a  bunt- 
ing party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  a 
push  firom  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a 
riotous  supper.  I  When  their  mother  is  taken 
ill  during  her  nusband's  absence,  William,  in 
the  midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment, 
finds  time  to  send  off  sereral  expresses  in  one 
day  with  short  notes  containing  intelligence  of 
her  state.  {  On  one  occasion,  when  she  is  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack, 
the  prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  God.  "I  write,"  he  says, 
"with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes."j  There  is  a 
singular  charm  in  snch  letters,  penned  by  a 
man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  indexible 
firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 


Atm6  r«  un  pea  iB0Kifl«»  mate  Jo  m  r»y  pas  »«•«  prendip 
wir  moy,  putitqQe  Tona  m'avlei  dlt  que  t«m  na  1»  aoahai 
ties  pM."    From  Loo,  Nor.  4,  ISBf . 
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irhfri'e  cold  and  ungracious  demeanour  repelled 
tbe  attachment  of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and 
whose  mind  was  occupied  bj  gigantic  schemes 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
.  His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck 
was  early  pronounced  by  Temple  to  be  the  best 
and  truest  servant  that  ever  prince  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
Bfe  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The 
friends  were  indeed  made  for  each  other.  Wil- 
liam wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a  flatterer. 
Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors 
who  dealt  much  in  suggestions  and  objections. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  too  much  discern- 
ment>  and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be 
gratified  by  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of 
such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  in- 
ventive genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave 
and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders  punc- 
tually, of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observ- 
ing faota  vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them 
truly ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage 
than  in  friendship ;  yet  his  marriage  had  not 
at  first  promised  much  domestic  happiness. 
His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by  po- 
litical considerations;  nor  did  it  seem  Ukely 
that  any  strong  aJBTection  would  grow  up  be- 
tween a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  disposed 
Indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  ignorant 
and  simple,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he 
)iad  not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was 
in  constitution  older  than  her  father,  whose 
manner  was  chilling,  and  whose  head  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  public  business  or  by  field- 
Sj^orts.  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent 
husband.  He  was,  indeed,  drawn  away  from 
his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one 
of  her  ladies,  EliEabeth  Yilliers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  disfigured 
by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents  which 
well  fitted  her  to  partake  his  cares.*  He  was, 
indeed,  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not 
strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies  and  tale-bearers, 
encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their  best  to  in- 
flame her  resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  difl^er- 
ent  character,  the  excellent  Ren,  who  n^as  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some  months, 
was  so  much  incensed  by  her  wrongs,  that  he, 
with  more  seal  than  discretion,  threatened  to 
reprimand  her  husband  severely.f  She,  how- 
ever, bore  her  injuries  with  a  meekness  and 
patience  which  deserved,  and  gradually  ob- 
tained, William's  esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet 
there  still  lomained  one  cause  of  estrangement. 
A  tim .'  n  )<\i  1  probably  come  when  the  princess, 
who  ha<*  x*un  educated  only  to  work  embroid- 
ery, t«  pi  a)  -^n  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the 
Bible  and  he  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be 
the  chief  of  a  djetA  monarchy,  and  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambi- 
tious, versed  in  affairs,  and  bent  on  great  en- 
terprises, would  find  in  the  British  government 
BO  place  marked  out  for  him,  and  would  hold 
power  only  from  her  bounty  and  during  her 
pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  tiiiat  a  man  so  fond 
nf  authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a 

*  Sec  Swift's  aocoont  of  hw  in  the  Jormftl  to  Stella. 
f  Ueury  Sidney's  Joornal  of  Manh  81,  1680^  in  Mr. 
iiLuconre';!  inturc5ting  ooUecUon. 


genius  for  command,  should  have  BtroB|^)  Ah 
Siat  jealousy  which,  during  a  f4w  hours  of  ^y* 
alty,  put  dissension  between  Guilford  DaBej 
and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rap- 
ture still  more  tragici^I  between  Daruley  aoA 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  iSincess  of  Onnp 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  husbasdj 
feelings.  Her  preceptor.  Bishop  Compton,  hsd 
instructed  her  carefully  in  religion,  and  ksd 
especially  guarded  her  mind  against  the  am 
of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  English  Coastita- 
tion  and  of  her  own  position.  She  knew  tbat 
her  marriage  vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  hus- 
band ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  tbat 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  otb«r 
might  one  day  be  inverted.  She  had  been  nUe 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  causa 
of  William's  discontent;  nor  would  she  erer 
have  learned  it  from  himself.  In  general,  his 
temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  hia 
griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  and  ii 
this  particular  case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a 
very  natural  delicacy.  At  length  a  compfett 
explanation  and  reconciliation  wer«  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Bumet. 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with 
singular  malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack 
began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  oa 
with  undimished  vigour,  though  he  has  now 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  hii 
grave.  He  is,  indeed,  as  fair  a  mark  as  fae- 
tious  animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  desire. 
The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  miased.  They 
were  not  the  faults  which  are  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as-  belonging  to  his  oountry.  Alone 
among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  that  character  which  satirists,  no- 
velists, and  dramatists  have  agreed  to  ascrilM 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirit', 
his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled  vanity,  his 
propensity  to  blunder,  his  provoking  indiscre- 
tion, his  unabashed  audacity,  afforded  inei- 
haustible  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  Nor 
did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him,  some- 
times with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  oa 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of 
bis  calves,  and  his  success  in  matrimonial  pro- 
jects on^  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet 
Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridi- 
cule, and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  con- 
temptible man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  in- 
dustry unwearied,  his  reading  various  and 
most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  an  historian, 
an  antiquary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pam- 
phleteer, a  debater,  and  an  active  polilieai 
leader;  and  in  every  one  of  those  eharattets 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  eo^jq|>eu- 
tors.  The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote 
on  passing  events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
curious ;  but  his  History  of  his  Own  Tim«8,  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  his  exposition  of 
the  Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  liii 
Life  of  Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmot,  arc  still  re 
printed,  nor  is  any  good  private  librarr  withoid 
them.  Against  such  a  fact  te  this  all  u&e  effort! 
of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  vols 
minouB  works,  in  several  branches  of  literatore 
find  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  grrat 
faults,  but  must  also  havo  h.id  great  merit? , 


\ 
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^BoiMt  Ud  great  m«nta,  a  fertile  and  Ti- 
f^rou  nind,  and  a  style  far  indeed  remoTed 
frm  fMltlm  paritj,  but  always  olear,  often 
tireiT,  and  aometimee  rising  to  solemn  and  fer- 
rid  eloqaenoe.  In  the  pnlpit,  the  effect  of  his 
JiicooFseB,  which  were  deliTered  without  any 
i}«t«,  f  u  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by 
pflthetic  actbn.  He  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  deep  hun  of  his  audience ;  and  when,  after 
pmchiiig  oat  the  hour-glass,  which  in  those 
d^js  was  part  of  the  Aunlture  of  the  pulpit, 
he  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation 
cbtmoroody  encouraged  him  to  go  on  Si  the 
saod  had  ran  off  once  more.*  In  his  moral 
ebancter,  u  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  great  ezcel- 
ksee.  Thoogh  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
paaion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest  man. 
hoQgli  he  wu  not  secure  from  the  seductionB 
of  Tinitj,  his  spirit  was  raised  high  abo^e  the 
y  ae&M  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  nature 
vas  kind,  generous^  grateftd,  forgiTing.f  His 
Tcligi5uB  zeai,  though  steady  and  ardent,  was  in 
|eaer»l  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a  re* 
ipeet  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly 
attacked  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
Chrisdaaity,  he  looked  with  indifference  on 
rites,  aasiflSk  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
aad  wak  hy  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  eren 
OB  infidda  and  heretics  whose  lives  were  pure, 
and  Yhoee  errors  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
ntha  of  lome  perrersion  of  the  understanding 
thao  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart  But,  like 
aaaj  ether  good  men  of  that  age,  he  regarded 
tiie  east  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  exception 
to  all  ordiBaiy  rules. 

Baniet,  during  some  years,  had  had  a  Enro- 
f«afl  repaiadon.    His  history  of  .the  Reforma- 
tiofi  had  heea  reoeiTcd  with  loud  applause  by 
tS.  ProteetantB,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Cathofica  as  a  aerere  blow.     The  greatest  doc- 
tor that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  produced  since 
the  sehiam  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bossuet, 
'(i«hap  of  Meanx,  was  engaged  in  framing  an 
d^hwate  reply.    Burnet  had  been  honoured  by 
a  Tote  of  thanks  fVom  one  of  the  lealous  Parlia- 
aota  vhieh  had  sat  during  the  excitement  of 
the  Popuh  Plot,  and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the 
Aaae  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  con^nue 
Au  hiitorieal  researches.     He  had  been  admit- 
ted tofamilisr  conTersaiion  both  with  Charles 
aad  Janes,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
*ith  sereral  distinguished  statesmen,  particu- 
urij  with  Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiritual 
^lor  of  some  persons  of  the  highest  note. 
oi  had  reclaimed  f^om  atheism  and  from  licen- 
boaijiiess  one  of  the  most  briUiant  libertines  of 
^«  age,  John  Wihnot,  earl  of  Rochester.    Lord 
^ord,  the  victim  of  Dates,  had,  though  a 
^aa  Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last  hoars 
V  Bamet*s  exhortations  touching  those  points 
•0  which  all  Christians  agree.    A  few  years 
«ter,  a  more  illustrious  sufferer.  Lord  Russell, 
^d  been  accompanied  by  Burftet  from  the 
7over  to  the  seaifold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


•  ^ttkn  Onaloi^  vote  o&  Bmrnt,  i.  SM;  Johnson's 

t  Xo  perwm  has  ecmtndkted  Baroet  more  fireqnently  or 
vnfa  more  Mperltj  than  BMtmoath ;  yet  Dartmouth  stj*. 
M  4o  Bot  think  ho  deslgoedljr  pnbflabed  uit  thins  he 
Ml*-Tnd  to  b«  Calse."  Eyen  Swift  has  the  jiutioe  to  mj, 
■IVr  an,  he  vuaman  <tf  generooitY  and  good  natUK." 
-^  Hcmortee*  BMop  BMmcft  SktoryT 
it  1e  onml  to  efu«n  Bmet  as  a  alBgiav^r  inaeeimae 


The  court  had  neglected  no  means  of  gatniiif 
so  active  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royw 
blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  prefer- 
ment had  been  spared.  But  Burnet,  though 
infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doctrinei 
which  were  commonly  held  by  the  clergy  of  that 
age,  had  become,  on  conviction,  a  Whig,  and 
firmly  adhered,  through  all  vicissitudes,  to  his 
principles.  He  had,  however,  no  part  in  that 
conspiracy  which  brought  so  much  disgrace 
and  calamity  on  the  Whig  party,  and  not  only 
abhorred  the  murderous  designs  of  Goodenough 
and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that  even  bis 
beloved  and  honoured  fHend  Russell  had  gone 
to  ui^ustifiable  lengths  against  the  government. 
A  time  at  length  arrived  when  innocence  was 
not  a  suiflcient  protection.  Burnet,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  after  passing  about  a  year  in  those 
wanderings  through  Switxerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  agreeable 
narrative,  reached  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of 
1686,  tuid  was  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect.  He  had  many  free  conversations  with 
the  princess  on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon 
became  her  spiritual  director  and  confidential 
adviser.  William  proved  a  much  more  gracious 
host  than  could  have  been  expected ;  for,  of  all 
faults,  officiousness  and  indiscretion  were  the 
most  offensive  to  him,  and  Burnet  was  allowed 
even  by  friends  and  admirers  to  be  the  most 
Cfficious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind ;  but  the 
sagncious  prince  perceived  that  this  pushing, 
talkative  divine,  who  was  always  blabhing  se- 
crets, asking  impertinent  questions,  obtruding 
unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an  upright, 
courageous,  and  able  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  the  views  of  British  sects 
and  factions.  The  fame  of  Burnet's  eloquence 
and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread.  William 
was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had 
now  been  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
administration,  in  an  age  when  the  Dutch  press 
waB  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  by 
which  the  public  mitid  of  Europe  was  moved, 
and,  though  he  had  no  taste  for  literary  plea- 
sures, was  far  too  wise  and  too  observant  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance.  He 
was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  some- 
times be  of  as  much  service  as  a  victory  in  the 
field.  He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well  informed  as 
to.  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  our 
island ;  and  Burnet  was  eminently  qualified  to 
be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs ; 
for  his  knowledge,  though  not  always  accurate, 
was  of  immense  extent,  and  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  few  eminent  men  of  any  po- 
litical or  religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not 
conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as 
large  a  share  of  favour  and  confidence  as  was 
granted  to  any  but  those  who  composed  the 
very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  prince's  private 
friends.    When  the  doctor  took  liberties,  which 

historian,  bat  I  belieye  the  charge  to  be  altogether  onJniK. 
He  appeara  to  be  singnlarly  inaoeurate  only  beeaiue  Ui 
nftrratlTe  has  been  eulQected  to  a  aonttlay  alngnlarly  aevea* 
and  unfHendly.  If  any  Whig  thought  It  worth  while  to 
sutgeet  Rereflby'a  Memoirs,  North's  Examen,  Hulgrare^i 
Account  of  the  HeTolutioD,  or  the  Liftt  of  James  the  Second, 
edited  by  Clarke,  to  a  similar  aeratiny*  it  would  soon  appear 
that  Burnet  was  Ux  indeed  ftom  being  the  mort  inexMt 
writer  of  bia  time. 
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JITM  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron  became 
more  than  lunially  cold  and  sullen,  and  some- 
times uttered  a  short,  dry  sarcasm,  which  would 
have  struck  dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assu- 
rance. In  spite  of  such  occurrences,  however, 
the  amity  between  this  singular  pair  continued, 
with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was 
dissolved  by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
w  ouud  Burnet's  feelings.  His  self-complacency, 
liiH  animal  spirits,  and  his  want  of  tact  were 
»uch  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence,  he 
uever  took  it. 

Al\  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted 
him  to  be  the  peace-maker  between  William  and 
Mary.  Where  persons  who  ought  to  esteem 
and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often 
happens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of 
Crank  explanation  would  remove,  they  are  for- 
tunate if  they  possess  an  indiscreet  friend  who 
blurts  out  the  whole  truth.  Burnet  plainly  told 
the  princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed 
upon  her  husband's  mind.  She  learned  for  the 
first  time,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that 
when  she  became  Queen  of  England  William 
would  not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  proof  of  coigugal  sub- 
mission and  affection  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies,  and 
with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being 
had  put  words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her 
that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands.  She 
might  easily,  when  the  crown  devolved  on  her, 
induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  give  the 
regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer 
to  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  administration 
of  the  government  "But,"  he  added,  "your 
royal  highness  ought  to  consider  well  before 
you  announce  any  such  resolution  ;  for  it  is  a 
resolution  which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted."  "  I  want 
no  time  for  consideration,"  answered  Mary. 
'•It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  resard  for  the  prince.  Tell  him 
what  I  say ;  and  bring  him  to  me,  that  he  may 
hear  it  from  my  own  lips."  Burnet  went  in 
quest  of  William ;  but  William  was  many  miles 
off  after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place.  **  I  did 
not  know  till  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  "that 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  now 
promise  you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule ; 
and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that,  as  I  shall 
observe  the  precept  which  ei^joins  wives  to 
obey  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that 
which  eigoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives." 
Her  generous  affection  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till  the  sad 
day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her 
dying  bed,  there  was  entire  friendship  and  con- 
fidence between  them.  Many  of  her  letters  to 
him  are  extant,  and  they  contain  abundant 
evidence  that  this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was 
In  thd  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had  succeeded  in 
inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom 
U's  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 
The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to 
hib  country  was  of  high  moment.  A  time  had 
arrived  at  which  it  was  important  to  the  public 
safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord  be- 
tT'^en  the  prince  and  the  princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  in- 
•nrrection,  grave  causes  of  dissension  had  sepa- 


rated William  both  froL    WUtp  ud  Trm 
He  had  seen  with  displeasure  Uie  sttempts  fit 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  exeeutiTe  govenmeBtcf 
some  powers  which  he  thought  neoessary  to  ill 
efficiency  and  dignity.     He  had  seen  with  still 
deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given  kj  i 
large  section  of  that  party  to  the  prctenaoM 
of    Monmouth.      The   Opposition,  it  ttmti 
wished  first  to  make  the  crown  of  Es^uid  not 
worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.     At  the  raat 
time,   the  prince's  religious   system   differtd 
widely  from  that  whieh  was  the  badge  of  the 
Tories.     They  were  Arminians  and  prelttisti 
They  looked  down  on  the  Protestant  ehareh« 
of  Uie  Continent,  and  regarded  every  lioe  of 
their  own  Liturgy  and  rubric  as  scarcel;  less 
sacred  than  the  Gospels.    His  opinions  Uyu^\^ 
the  metaphysics  of  theology  were  CalTinistic. 
His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical  politj  aod 
modes   of  worship  were    latitudinariaa.    He 
owned  that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and  cob- 
venient  form   of  church   government,  bat  he 
spoke  with  sharpness  and  seom  of  the  higotj; 
of  those  who  thought  episcopal  ordinstion  es- 
sential to  a  Christian  society.     He  had  no  ten- 
pie  about  the  vestments  and  gestures  prefcribed 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  be  avoveii 
that  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church  oi 
England  better  if  they  reminded  him  lees  of  ih« 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    He  bad  been  he&rtj 
to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  e«w.  ii 
his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar  decked  aftel 
the  Anglican  fashion,. and  had  not  seemed  veil 
pleased  at  finding  her  with  Hooker's  Eeelesiu^ 
ticftl  Polity  in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  be 
tw%en  the  JSnglish  factions  attentively,  bol 
without  feeling  a  strong  predilection  for  eithei 
side ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  ol 
his  life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  Hi 
wanted  that  which  is  the  common  groundvorl 
of  both  characters,  for  he  never  becsme  u 
Englishman. .  He  saved  England,  it  is  true,  ba 
he  never  loved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  he 
love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land  of  n\h 
visited  with  reluctance,  and  quitted  with  delifhi 
Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  serriee 
of  which,  at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effe«u 
her  welfare  was  not  his  chief  object.  Whti 
ever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for  Hollao< 
Tht're  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  th 
great  politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whoj 
temperament,  and  whose  genius  he  had  inherit(< 
There  the  very  souhd  of  his  title  was  s  Fp< 
which  had,  through  three  generations,  ealie 
forth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  an 
artisans.  The  Dutch  language  was  the  Isngvac 
of  his  nursery.  Among  the  Dutch  gentry  I 
had  chosen  his  early  friends.  The  amusemeDt 
the  architecture,  the  landscape  of  his  nitii 
country,  had  taken  hold^  his  heart  To  hi 
be  turned  with  constant  rondness  from  a  proa^i 
and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of  Whiteki 
he  pined  for  the  familiar  house  in  the  woo'l  i 
the  Hague,  and  never  was  so  happy  as  when  1 
could  quit  the  magnifieenoe  of  Windsor  fcr  h 
far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his  splen  i: 
banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  crev 
round  liim,  by  building,  planting,  and  diggia 

•  Dr.  Hooper'a  MS.  namtlTe,  imbUt&ed  In  Hia  Affxa^ 
i  to  Lord  Dungannnn'w  life  of  WilliadB. 
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i  §e$m  wiiloli  ■ighd  mbimI  Mm  •#  iht  fomal 
pi«B  of  red  briok,  of  the  kng  oanftls,  and  of  the 
lyiMietrical  floww-beds  «mid  whioh  his  early 
life  bad  been  pasaad.  Yat  aTen  hia  affaotion 
for  Um  land  of  hia  birtk  waa  sabordmat^  to 
iB9tiier  feelinf  wUok  early  beoame  »aprema  in 
his  soal,  wUoh  mixed  itaalf  with  all  Us  paaaioas, 
wiueh  impdled  him  to  marrallova  anterpriaea» 
rluiik  supfMorted  him  when  linking  under  mor- 
tificttioD,  pain,  ncknaaa,  and  aarrow,  whieli, 
tovard  the  ckiee  of  hie  career,  seemed  during 
&  short  time  to  laagviah,  bni  whioh  soon  broke 
forth  again  iereer  than  ever,  and  eontinued  to 
laisata  him  even  while  the  prayer  for  the  de- 
partittg  waa  read  at  hia  bedaide.  Thai  feeling 
was  eaadty  to  France,  and  to  the  magnificent 
king  vh>,  in  BU>re  tha«i  one  sense,  represented 
France,  and  who,  to  Tirtnes  and  aeoompliah- 
Beats  enujienUy  Frendi,  joined  in  large  mea- 
fore  that  oncpiiet,  onacrupnlona,  and  Tain- 
gbrious  aaibition  whieh  has  repeatedly  drawn 
oa  Fraaee  the  resentment  of  Surope. 

It  tt  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
KDOncat  which  gradually  possessed  itself  of 
VUliui'f  whole  SQuL      When  he  was    little 
awe  than  a  boy,  hia  country  had  been  at- 
imM  by  Louis  in  ostentatioua  defiance  of 
jastiw  aad  public  law,  had  been  oTerrun,  had 
Wa  desolated,  had  been  giyen  up  to  every 
•xees  of  n^acity,  Uoentlouaneas,  and  cruelty. 
Tbt  Dateh  had,  in  diamay,  humbled  themaeWes 
before  the  conqueror,  and  had  implored  mercy. 
Thej  hid  been  told,  in  reply,  that  if  they  de- 
nied peiee,  they  muat  resign  their  independ- 
aiee.  aad  do  annual  homage  to  the  house  of 
fioirboB.    The  injured  nation,  driTen  to  de- 
^wt,  had  opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in 
tbeeeaae  aa  ally  against  the  French  tyrahny. 
It  vie  m  the  sgoay  of  that  e<mflict,  when  pea- 
MBUvere  flying  in  terror  before  the  injaders, 
vto  haadreds  of  fair  gardens  and  pleasure- 
hdani  were  buried  beneath  the  waves,  when 
liK  deliberations   of  the  States  were  inter- 
npied  by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping 
ft  udeat  senators  who  could  not  bear  the 
thoogltt  of  sarviviitg  the  freedom  and  glory  of 
thdreatiTe  land,  that  William  had  been  called 
to  tbe  head  of  affairs.     For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  Ida  that  resistance  was  hopeless.   He  looked 
noad  for  succour,  and  looked  in  vain.     Spain 
WM  naaerved,  Germany  distracted,   England 
wnvpted.    Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young 
itadtholder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or  to 
be  the  ^Cneas  of  a  great  emigration,  and  to 
vcate  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the 
meh  of  the  tyranny  of  France.     No  obstacle 
voald  then  remain  to  check  the  piwgress  of 
the  hooae  of  Bourbon.     A  few  years,  and  that 
hovse  might  add  to  its  dominions  Lorraine  and 
flanders,  Caatne  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Mi- 
Uo,  Mexico  and  Peru.     Louis  might  wear  the 
inperial  crown,,  might  place  a  prince  of  his 
fomilTcn  the  throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole' 
auter  of  Europe  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to 
toe  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  America  from  re- 
poaa  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  re- 
gions south  of  tiie  Tropic  of  Capricorn.     Such 
vu  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
vhon  first  he  entered  on  public  life,  and  whioh 
BOTer  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  lateat  day. 
Tbe  French  monarchy  wits  to  him  what  the 
Roman  republic  was   to   Hannib&l,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg,  what  the 


soathana  deniantion  was  to  W  Ulaee.  ReUgte 
gave  her  sanction  to  that  iiitense  and  uBr 
quenchable  aoimosity.  Hundreds  of  Calrinis 
tic  preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same  power 
which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  lie  womb  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  Philistine,  ani  which  had 
called  Gideon  from  the  threshing-floor  to  smito 
the  Blidianite,  had  raised  up  William  of  Orange 
to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of 
all  pare  churches ;  nor  was  this  notion  withoat 
influence  on  his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence 
whioh  the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high 
destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be  parUy 
attributed  his  singular  indiiferenoe  to  danger* 
He  had  a  great  work  to  do;  and  till  it  waa 
done,  nothing  could  harm  him.  Therefore  it 
was  that,  in  spito  of  tiie  prognosticationa  of 
physicians,  he  recovered  from  maladies  which 
seemed  hopeless,  that  bands  of  assassins  ooi^ 
spired  in  vain  against  his  life,  that  the  <^»ea 
^ifF  to  which  he  trusted  himself  in  a  starless 
night,  on  a  raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treache- 
rous shore,  brought  him  safe  to  land,  and  tha4» 
on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  left  The  ardour 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel 
in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  ob- 
ject, he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  aa 
his  own.  It  was  but  too  much  the  habit,  even 
of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  of 
that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  nmrtial 
ezploito ;  and  the  heart  of  William  was  steeled, 
not  only  by  professional  insensibility,  but  by 
that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of 
a  sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  threa 
long  and  bloody  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable  energy. 
When,  in  1678,  the  Stotes  General,  exhausted 
and  disheartened,  were  desirous  of  repose,  hia 
voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword. 
If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only  because 
he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  aa 
fierce  and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very 
last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  ne 
gotiation  which  he  knew  to  be  all  but  concluded, 
he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
battles  of  that  age.  Prom  the  day  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  signed,  he  began 
to  meditote  a  second  coalition.  His  contest 
with  Louis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the 
cabinet,  was  soon  exasperated  by  a  private 
feud.  In  telenta,  temper,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions, the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  Louis,  polito  and  dignified,  pro- 
fuse and  voluptuous,  fond  of.  display  and 
averse  from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of 
arte  and  letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
CiJvinists,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
William,  simple  in  tastes,  ungracious  in  de« 
meanour,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war, 
regardless  of  all  the  omamentel  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  theo- 
logy of  (Geneva.  The  enemies  did  not  long 
observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of  their 
rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the 
head  of  armies,  seldom  neglect.  William,  in- 
deed,  went  through  the  form  of  tendering  hia 
best  services  to  Louis.  But  this  civili*y  was 
rated  at  ite  true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry 
reprimand.     The  great  king  affected  ooutSB^ 
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Jbr  the  petty  prince  "who  'was  the  eeiruit  of  a 
eonfederacj  of  trading  towns;  and  to  OTery 
•mark  of  oontempt  the  dauntless  stadtholder 
replied  by  a  fresh  defiance.  William  took  his 
tiUe,  a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  made  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  £urope,  from  a  oity  which  lies  on  the  banks 
<tf  the  Rhone  not  far  from  Avignon,  and  which, 
like  Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief,  not 
of  the  French,  but  of  the  imperial  crown. 
Louis,  with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  pub- 
fio  law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occu- 
pied Orange,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and 
•onfiscated  the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons  that  he 
would  make  the  most  Christian  king  repent  the 
outrage,  and,  when  questioned  about  these 
words  by  the  Count  of  Avaux,  positively  re- 
ftised  either  to  retract  th^m  or  to  explain  them 
away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that 
the  French  minister  could  not  venture  to  pre- 
■ent  himself  at  the  drawing-room  of  tiie  prin- 
OOM  for  fear  of  receiving  some  affront.* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded 
France  explains  the  whole  of  his  policy  toward 
Xngland.  His  public  spirit  was  a  European 
public  spirit.  The  chief  object  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  Hol- 
land, but  the  great  community  of  nations 
threatened  with  sutgugation  by  one  too  power- 
ful member.  Those  who  commit  the  error  of  con- 
■idering  him  as  an  English  statesman  must  ne- 
cessarily see  his  whole  life  in  a  false  light,  and 
will  be  unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good  or 
bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important 
acts  can  be  referred ;  but  when  we  consider  hiYn 
as  a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a 
crowd  of  feeble,  divided,  and  dispirited  states 
in  firm  and  energetic  union  against  a  common 
enemy,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man  in 
whose  eyes  England  was  important  chiefiy  be- 
cause, without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he 
projected  must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in 
history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  dose  than  that  of  this  great  prince,  f 

The  clew  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will 
enable  us  to  track  without  difficulty  the  course, 
in  reality  oonsistent,  though  in  appearaijce 
sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  toward 
our  domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw,  what 
had  not  escaped  persons  far  inferior  to  him  in 
sagacity,  that  the  enterprise  on  which  his  whole 
soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  successful 
if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  un- 
certain issue  if  England  were  neutral,  and 
would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted  as  she  had 
acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  He  saw  not 
less  dearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  English  government 
there  was  a  close  connection ;  that  the  sovereign 
of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in 
the  affairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  opposing  the  undue  ag^ 

•  Avaux  Negptlatloiii,  Aug.  A^,  Sept.  i  J,  ^,   Dee. 

t  I  oumot  denj  myaelf  the  pleasoro  of  quoting  Musil- 
Mx*»  iinM«>ndlT,  yet  diwrimiiiatfDg  and  noble  diaracter 
■f  wniiam:  ^'Un  prinee  profond  danii  aei»  Tues;  habile  h 
%mm  dM  UguM  H  k  Huaie  let  <«priti;  plus  haoreox  k 


grandizement  of  any  oonti&Mital  poloatelti 
Uiat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soverdgn,  distrasl- 
ed  and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could  be 
of  little  weight  in  European  politics,  and  that 
the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would  be  thrown 
into  the  wrong  scale.  The  prince's  first  wish, 
therefore,  was, .  that  there  should  be  concord 
between  the  throne  and  the  parliament.  How 
th^t  concord  should  be  established,  and  on 
which  side  concessions  should  be  made,  were^ 
in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance. 
He  would  have  been  best  pleased^  no  doubt,  ta 
see  a  complete  reconciliation  effected  without  the 
sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  prerogative  ;  for  is 
the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had  a  rever- 
sionary interest,  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at 
least  as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient  of 
restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the^was 
no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  waa  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crovrn  had 
been  placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  conld  only 
be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  therefore,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  violence  with  which  the  Op- 
position attacked  the  royal  authority,  he  ex- 
horted the  government  to  give  way.  The  eon- 
duct  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 
domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreasonable;  but 
while  the  Commons  were  discontented,  the 
liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  sal^ ;  and  to 
that  paramount  consideration  every  other  con- 
sideration ought  to  yield.  On  these  principles 
he  acted  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  thrown 
the  nation  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  encouraged  the  Opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the  offers  of 
compromise  which  were  repeatedly  made  from 
the  throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that, 
unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  a 
serious  breach  between  the  Commona  and  the 
court,  he  indicated  very  intelligibly,  though 
with  decorous  reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated at  any  price.  When  a  violent  and 
rapid  reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  the  Whig 
party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted 
to  attain  his  grand  object  by  a  new  road  per- 
haps more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than  that 
which  he  had  previously  tried.  In  the  altered 
temper  of  the  nation,  there  was  litUe  chance 
that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  cross  the 
wishes  of  the  soverdgn  would  be  elected. 
Charles  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain 
Charles,  therefore,  was  the  prince's  first  wish. 
In  the  summer  of  1688,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  detection  of  the  Rje  House 
Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  triumph  of  the  king  complete,  events 
took  place  elsewhere  which  William  could  not 
behold  without  extreme  anxiety  and  alann. 
The  Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
support  of  which  the  prince  had  reckoned, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruction.  Ben- 
tinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the 


exciter  lee  guenree  on'it  eombattre :  plus  k  crmindi*  enro:t 
dana  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qu'Jt  U  tSte  dee  srmce9;  vb  cb> 
nemi  qae  Is  taaine  dtt  nom  Frsngsls  sToit  rend  a  ecpabli 
dlmsgiiier  de  modes  dioses  et  de  lee  extenter;  mi  de  e« 
gillies  qui  semblent  6tn  nAs  pour  mouTOir  k  Inur  gre  tat 
peoples  et  les  muTendns;  on  gmnd  h<«uDe.  s*n  n*avall 
Jsmsis  Toulu  «tro  roi  »_C)rai«m  fuhcbn  deM.Ur 
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tifue  to  Lond<ai,  was  oharged  to  omit  nothing 
which  might  be  neeessary  to  conciliate  Ute 
English  court,  tnd  wm  particnUrly  inBtrncted 
to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with 
which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 
Daring  the  eighteen  months  which  followed 
there  was  some  hope  that  the  influenoe  of  Hali- 
fax woald  preTftil,  and  that  the  court  of  White- 
hill  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
AUiftDce.    To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung. 
His  first  object  was  to  propitiate  Charles.    The 
hospitality  which    Monmouth    found    at    the 
Hag:Qe  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prince's 
niietT  to  gra^fy  the  real  wishes  of  Mon- 
Booth's  father.    As  soon  as  Charles  died,  Wil- 
W  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
^ain  changed  his  tack.     He  had   sheltered 
Moomoath  to  please  the  late  king.     That  the 
present  king  might  hawe  no  reason  to  complain, 
Honmonth  was  dismissed.     We  hawe  seen  that, 
wkn  the  western  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
British  regiments  In  the  Dutch  service  were,  by 
the  aetiye  exertions,  of  the  prince,  sent  ower  to 
their  own  country  on  the  first  requisition.     In- 
deed, William  even  offered  to  command  in  per- 
KB  against  the  rebels ;  and  that  the  offer  was 
Bade  m  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by 
tbsee  who  have  perused  his  confidential  letters 
to  Beatiaek.*  The  prince  was  evidently  at  this 
tiffleiidi&ed  to  hope  that  the  great  plan  to  which 
b  his  miad  every  thing  else  was  subordinate 
Bugbt  o':)tain  the  approbation  and  support  of 
his  (athe^in-law.     The  high  tone  which  James 
m  theo  holding  toward  France,  the  readiness 
vitii  wiuch  he  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  United    Pfovinoes,    the    inclination 
vhich  he  showed  to  connect  himself  Vith  the 
hofiiecf  ABstjia,  enooxiraged  this  expectation. 
Bat  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened. 
!1»  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between 
JaB»s  aad  the  Parliament,  the  prorogation, 
t)te  assooncement  distinctly  made  by  the  king 
to  ik  foreign  ministers  that  continental  poli* 
tios  Md  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from 
i&ttraal  aeasores  tending  to  strengthen  his 
pre^JgatiTe  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
OivA,  put  tn  end  to  the  delusion.     It  was 
plain  that,  when  the  European  crisis  came, 
Eo^aad  vonld,  if  Junes  were  her  master,  either 
jeiaaifl  inactive,  A   act  in  conjunction  with 
"ranee.  And  the  European  erisis  was  drawing 
^-  The  hoose  of  Austria  had,  by  a  sncces- 
^JBofTictories,  been  secured  from  danger  on 
oi  side  of  Turkey,  and  was  no  longer  under 
»e  oecessitj  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  en- 
^^ichments  and  insults  of  Louis.     According- 
|>  in  JqIt,  1686,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Augs- 
'^,  bj  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  bound 
theos^hes  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of 
BstQal  defence.    The    Kings    of   Spain    and 
^v^ien  were  parties  to  this  compact,  the  King 
rf  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  provinces  con- 
tused in  the  drcle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King 
rf  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.     The  eon- 
fnerates  declared  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any  power,  but 
^  they  were  determined  to  tolerate  no  in- 

*  r^  eunpk, « Je  erala  M.  V«v«nhui  vn  irtf  brmve  at 
j««tobooiine.  Malt ie  dooto tV a Mses d'ezp6rienoe a 
m^  one  si  franda  affiiire  qa'il  %  tmt  le  braa.  Dian  Ini 
I^K  un  raeo^  pTaaii.t  et  lieiiT«ux.  Mab  Je  ne  tnis  paa 
tevri]:qQMttidt,*-^aly  ^^,  168&  Agatii,  after  he  had 
i««iTrttlMMif  of  Oa  battle  of  Badfaaooc^  «Dteu  aoit 


fraction  of  those  ri^ts  which  the  GermaaU 
body  hjsld  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  aad 
public  faith.  They  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  tht 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of  th« 
League  was  to  furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  repel  aggression,  f  The  name  of  William 
did  nbt  appear  in  this  instrument ;  but  all  men 
knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that  he 
would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the  captain  of  a 
coalition  against  France.  Between  him  and 
the  vassal  of  France  there  could,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  no  cordial  good-will.  There 
was  no  open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menace! 
or  reproaches ;  but  the  father-in-law  and  th* 
son-in-law  were  separated  completely  and  for- 
ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  prince  wat 
thus  estranged  from  the  English  court,  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  produced  a  coolnesi 
between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of  tihe 
English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion, 
perhaps  a  numerical  minority,  of  the  Whigt 
had  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth; 
but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehen- 
sions that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  not  be  safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred 
among  Ihitch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known 
to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes, 
ceremonies,  and  bishops;  but,  since  that  be- 
loved Church  had  been  threatened  by  far  more 
formidable  dangers  from  a  very  different  quar* 
ter,  these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost  all 
their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both 
the^great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes  and 
their  affections  on  Uie  same  leader.  Old  Re« 
publicans  could  not  refuse  Uieir  confidence  to 
one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years, 
the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old 
Royalists  conceived  that  they  acted  according 
to  their  principles  in  paying  profound  respeot 
to  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  this  con- 
juncture, it  was  of  the  highest  moment  thai 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  William 
and  Mary.  A  misunderstanding  between  th« 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and  her  hu»* 
band  must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast 
mass  which  was  from  all  quarters  gathering 
round  one  common  rallying  point.  Happily, 
all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was  averted 
in  the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition  of 
Burnet,  and  the  prince  became  the  unquestioned 
chief  of  the  whole  of  that  party  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  government,  a  party  almost  coex- 
tensive with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
he  at  this  time  meditated  the  great  enterprise 
to  which  a  stem  necessity  afterward  drove  him. 
He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  England, 
though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means 
ripe  for  revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly 
have  avoided  the  scandal  which  must  be  the 
effect  t)f  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consan- 
guinity and  aflinity.  Even  his  ambition  made 
him  unwilling  to  owe  to  violence  that  greatness 

1006  du  bom  soeotf  que  lee  troupes  dn  Ho^  ont  eu  oontn  lea 
rebelles.  Je  ne  doute  pas  qae  oette  affaire  ne  soit  entitov 
ment  asaoapie,  et  que  le  rdpie  da  Boy  sera  heureux,  os 
que  Dieu  Teuaie.**— July  ^. 

t  The  treaty  wiU  beftmnd  te  thia  BeeaeU  dee  Traltfa,  iw. 
No.  209. 
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Wliioh  might  be  his  in  Ui«  ordiBary  eourie  of 
nature  and  of  law ;  for  fae  well  knew  t|iat,  if 
the  cniwn  du:scended  to  hie  wife  regularly,  all 
its  prerogatives  would  descend  unimpaired  with 
it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election,  it 
must  be  taken  subject  to  such  conations  as  the 
electors  might-  think  fit  to  impose.  He  meant, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  day  when  he  mi^ft  govern  by  an  undis- 
puted title,  and  to  eontent  himself  in  the  m«an 
time  with  exercising  a  great  influence  on  Eng- 
lish affairs,  as  first  prinoe  of  the  blood,  and  as 
head  of  the  party  which  was  decidedly  prepon- 
derant in  the  nation,  and  which  was  certain, 
whenever  a  Parliament  should  meet,  to  be  de- 
cidedly preponderant  in  both  houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an 
adviser,  less  sagacious  and  more  impetuous 
than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  course.  This  ad- 
viser was  the  young  Lord  Mordauat.  That 
age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius 
and  no  more  daring  spirit.  But,  if  a  design 
was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom  inquired  whe- 
ther it  were  practicable.  His  life  watf  a  wild 
romance,  made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both 
political  and  amorous,  of  violent  and  rapid 
changes  of  scenes  and  fortune,  and  of  victories 
resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  ra- 
ther than  those  of  Luxembourg  and  Eugene. 
The  episodes  interspersed  in  this  strange  story 
were  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot.  Among 
them  were  midnight  encounters  with  generous 
Jobbers,  and  rescues  of  nobla  and  beautiful 
ladies  fi'om  ravishers.  Mordauat,  hating  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  eloquence  and  auda- 
city with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  ^ad 
opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon  after  the 
prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  aad  strongly  recom- 
mended an  immediate  descent  on  England.  He 
had  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
lo  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long 
afterward  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  ¥^il- 
liam  listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  gme- 
ral  terms,  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
English  affairs,  and  would  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  them.'*^  Whatever  his  purpose  had 
been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  chosen 
a  rash  and  vain-glorious  knight-errant  for  his 
confidant  Between  the  two  men  there  was 
nothing  in  comm<Mi  except  peraonal  courage, 
which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous 
heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  oonflict,  and  to  make  men 
Btare.  William  bad  one  great  end  ever  before 
him.  Toward  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a 
strong  passion  which  appeared  to  him  under 
the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty.  Toward  that  end 
he  toiled  with  a  patience  resembling,  as  he 
once  said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  once 
Been  a  boatman  on  a  canal  strain  against  an 
adverse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  never 
eeasing  to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour 
of  hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  gained,  f  Ex- 
ploits wMch  brought  the  prinoe  no  nelirer  to 
his  object,  however  glorious  they  might  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his  judg- 
ment boyish  vanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real 
business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt's  advice; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  determina- 
tion was  wise      Had  William,  in  1686,  or  even 
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ill  1687»  attempted  te  do  wfaa:  he  did  with  nA 
signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  nsaj 
Whigs  would  hav«  risen  in  anna  at  his  all 
But  he  would  hav«  found  that  the  natioa  vm 
not  yet  prepares  to  welcome  an  armed  delivcnr 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church 
had  not  yet  been  provoked  and  inauUed  iais 
forgetfulness  of  the  tenet  which  had  long  beea 
her  peculiar  badge.  The  old  Cavaliers  voiU 
have  flooked  to  the  royal  standard.  Thm 
would  probably  have  been  in  all  tha*  three  kiag- 
doms  a  civil  war  as  long  and  fierce  as  that  of 
the  preceding  generation.  While  that  war  wn 
raging  in  the  British  isles,  what  might  sat 
Louis  attempt  on  the  Continent?  And  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained  af 
her  troops  and  abandoned  by  her  stadtholder? 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  tin 
present  widi  taking  measures  to  unite  and  aai- 
mate  that  mighty  oppoaition  of  which  he  had 
become  the  head.  This  wae  not  difficult.  Ths 
fall  of  the  Hydes.had  excited  throughout  Eng- 
land strange  alarm  and  indignation.  Men  f<^ 
that  the  question  now  was,  not  whether  Pro- 
testantism should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it 
should  be  tolerated.  The  treasurer  had  b«eB 
succeeded  by  a  board,  of  which  a  Papist  was 
the  head.  The  Privy  Seal  had  been  intraited 
to  a  Papist.  The  Lord  Lieutenant^of  Irelaad 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  abso- 
lutely no  olaim  to  high  place  except  that  he 
was  a  Papist.  The  last  person  whom  a  govera- 
ment  having  in  view  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin  as  deputy 
was  Tyreonnel.  His  brutal  manners  made  hin 
unfit  to  represent  the  mfcjesty  of  the  crown. 
The  feebleness  of  his  understanding  and  thi 
violence  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  to  coo- 
duct  grave  business  of  state.  The  deadly  am- 
mositj  which  he  felt  toward  the  poaaessors  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  mad« 
him  especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom. .  Bat 
the  intemperance  of  his  bigoU-y  was  thought 
amply  to  atone  tor  the  intemperance  of  all  hii 
other  passions;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
he  was  suffered  to  indulge  without  restraint  hii 
hatred  of  the  English  name.  This,  then,  wai 
the  real  meaning  of  his  UMJesty's  respect  f«t 
the  rights  of  conscience.  %le  wished  his  Pa^ 
liament  to  remove  all  the  diaabilities  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Papists  merely  in  ordei 
that  he  might  himself  impose  disabilities  equallj 
galling  on  Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  undo 
such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only  road  t» 
greatness.  It  was  a  road,  however,  which  few 
ventured  to  take ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  nadon 
was  thoroughly  roused,  and  every  reaegads 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of  public  scoca 
and  detestation  as  cannot  be  altogether  un£eU 
even  by  the  most  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conrer- 
aions  had  recently  taken  place;  but  they  wen 
such  as  did  little  credit  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her  commu- 
nion :  Henry  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury.  Bat  Petcf- 
borottgh,  who  had  been  an  active  soldier,  couf 
tier,  and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  deva 
by  years  and  infirmities;  and  those  who  aav 
him  totter  about  the  galleries  of  Whitehall, 
leaning  on  a  stick,  and  swathed  up  in  f^nadi 
and  plasters,  comforted  themselves  for  hia  da- 
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h(  lion  by  mraiting  tint  h»  kad  Bot  changed 
his  religioD  tfU'  he  bad  oatlWed  his  facttlties.* 
8&Hsbur/  was  foolish  te  a  prorerb.  HU  figure 
WM.3  60  bloated  hj  sensaal  indulgenee  as  to  be 
tlmost  ineapable  of  moTiBg,  and  this  sluggish 
bodj  was  the  abode  ef  an  eqaallj  sluggish 
mini  He  was  represented  in  popular  lam- 
poons as  a  raan  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
Tho  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamestere, 
tnd  who  might  as  well  be  the  prey  of  ftriare. 
A  pasqniiiftde,  whieh,  about  the  time  of  Rochee- 
ter's  retirrment,  was  fixed  upon  the  door  of 
S&Iisbnry  fionse,  in  the  Strand,  deaeribed  in 
eotne  tenas  the  horror  with  whieh  the  wiae 
Robert  Cecil,  if  he  eonld  rise  fh>m  his  grawe, 
would  see  to  what  a  ereature  his  honenrt  had 
descended,  f 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the 
]rro<«Iytea  ef  James,  There  were  other  rene- 
pdes  of  i  very  different  kind,  needy  men  of  parte 
who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  belicTe 
that  among  these  was  William  Wyeheriey,  the 
no9t  licentious  and  hard-hearted  writer  of  a 
n^triy  Heentions  and  hard-hearted  school.} 
It  is  certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a 
htcr  period,  aeqnired  great  notoriety  by  writ- 
o;  gainst  Christianity,  waa  at  this  time  re- 
teited  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church ; 
ft  fut  which,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  the 
£viiK9with  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  cQctnnrsy  did  not  enffer  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion.} k  still  more  infamous  apostate  was 
Jft^  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten, but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time 
IS  IS  idTtaturer  of  ▼ersatile  parts,  sharper, 
VHBcr,  false  witness,  'Sham  bail,  dancing-mas- 
ter, boffooD,  poet,  oomedian.  Some  of  his  pro- 
Icgnea  and  epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his 
eoQteapoimries,  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  .was 
nuTenally  aeknowleaged.  This  man  professed 
kiosetf  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  Italy  in 
fte  Ktimie  of  Castlemaine,  but  was  soon  dis- 
■issed  for  miscondact.  If  any  credit  is  due  to 
ft  tnditio&  whieh  was  long  preserred  in  the 
gRen-roon,  Halnee  had  tlie  impudence  to  affirm 
tbt  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and 
caQed  hjm  to  repentance.  After  the  Reroln- 
tioB,  he  sttempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
town  by  a  penance  more  scandaloua-  than  his 
effenee.  One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce, 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with 
I  tordi  in  his  hand,  and  recited  some  profane 
ud  indeceut  doggerri,  which  he  called  his  re- 
eftBUtioiLlI  / 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many 
Shell,  the  aame  of  a  more  ilinstrious  renegade, 
John  Dryden.  Dryden  was  now  approaching 
ihe  decline  of  fife.  After  many  successes  and 
Buy  Cailnrse,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by 
S«&em  consent,  the  first  plaee  among  liwing 
English  poets.  His  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
Jiaes  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  man 
^  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared 
fitUe  for  Terees  and  much  for  mopey.  From 
^  day  of  his  aceeesion  he  set  himself  to  make 


*  Bee  the  poems  enUtled  Tb*  ConTerta  and  The  DeliuIoD. 

tTh«  line*  are  to  the  eollection  of  Btato  Foenitf. 
J  Ow  inimmtte  aboat  Wy«herlnr  J*  »«ry  mmty;  but 
tvothmsB  aie«ertAin;  Ui&t  in  hb  Uter  yoan  he  caUeU 
i^lf  a  Papirt,  tad  ihjit  he  recelv<Ml  money  trom  Jamea. 


"uwii  a  rapm,  tad  that  be  receiviMl  money 
l^u  very  UttiedraU  that  ha  wa«  a  hired  ( 


eoaTeft. 


small  economical  reforms,  sneh  as  bring  on  a 
gOTcmment  the  reproach  of  meaaaess  witho«l 
prodaoing  any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances 
One  of  the  rictims  of  his  iigudicioos  parsimoi^ 
was  the  poet  laureate.  Orders  were  giyen  thati 
in  the  new  patent  iriiich  the  demise  of  the  crowa 
made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of  sack  origi« 
nally  granted  to  Jonson,  and  continued  to  Joa- 
"^on's  successors,  should  he  omitted,  f  This  wai 
the  only  notice  which  the  king,  during  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow  on  tiia 
mighty  satirist  who,  in  the  wery  crisis  of  tiia 
great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread 
terror  through  the  Whig  ranks.  Dryden  wai 
poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He  knew  little 
and  cared  little  about  religion.  If  any  senti- 
ment was  deeply  fixed  in  hias,  that  sentiment 
was  an  aTcrsion  to  prieats  of  all  persuasion^ 
Lerites,  augurs,  muftis,  Bemaa  Catholic  di- 
rinea,  Presbyterian  dirinee,  dirineb  of  t^ 
Church  of  England.  He  was  not  naturally  a 
man  of  high  .spirit;  and  his  pursuits  had  been 
by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give  eler»- 
tion  or  delicacy  to  his  mind.  He  had,  during 
nmny  years,  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pander- 
ing to  the  wicions  taste  of  the  pit,  and  by  grossly 
flattering  rich  and  noble  patrons.  Seif-respeot 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  ^Mooming  were  not  te  h% 
eipeoted  firom  one  who  liad  led  a  life  of  mendi* 
caacy  and  adulation.  Finding  that,  if  he  co» 
tinned  to  oaU  himself  a  Protestant^  his  serricet 
would  be  oreriooked,  he  declared  himself  a  P«h 
pist  The  king's  parsimooj  instantly  relaxed. 
I>ryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  a  hnii»' 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  ms  employed  to  defend 
his  new  religion  both  in  proae  and  werse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Wai* 
ter  Boott,  haTo  done  their  best  to  persuade  thea^ 
selwes  and  others  that  this  memorable  con▼ei^ 
sion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirous  to  remoTe  a  disgraoeful  staia 
firom  the  memory  ef  one  whose  genius  thsf 
justly  admired,  and  with  whose  political  fee^ 
ings  they  strongly  sympathiied ;  but  the  impart 
tial  historian  must  with  regret  pronoonce  a  weiy 
dtiferent  judgment  There  will  always  be  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  sincerity  of  a  conwei^ 
sion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a  gainec* 
In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  coiu»r 
terrail  this  preaumption.  His  theological  writ'  . 
ings  abundantly  prove  that  he  lutd  never  sought 
with  diligence  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth* 
and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Churoh 
which  he  quitted  and  of  tha  Churoh  which  ha 
entered  was  of  the  meet  auperficial  kind.  Nor 
was  his  subsequent  coaduct  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to  take 
a  step  of  awftil  importance.  Had  he  been  snoh 
a  man,  the  same  conviction  which  had  led  him 
to  join  the  Churoh  of  Rome  would  surely  have 
prevented  h^  fnm  riolating  grossly  and  hahi- 
tually  rules  which  that  Church,  in  common  with 
everj  other  Christian  seeiety,  recognises  aa 
binding.  There  would  have  been  a  marked 
distinction  between  his  eariier  and  his  later 
compositions.    He  wouldhave  looked  back  with 


J  See  the  arilole  on  him  te  the  IHoKraphla  Britaonica. 
See  James  Qoln'a  aMOunt  oT  UalMS  In  Daviea's  Mia 
teniae;  Tom  Browu'a  Work»;  Litei  of  Bharpws;  I)xy 
den's  Epaogne  to  the  Seenlar  Haaqne. 

f  Thia  flurt,  which  eacaped  the  mJnnte  reaaarchee  of  Urn 
lona,  appeara  ftoaa  the  Ttaaaarr  Uttar  Book  of  l<fo6. 
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remorue  on  a  literary  life  of  near  thirty  years, 
during  which  his  rare  powers  of  diction  and 
versificat.on  had  been  systematically  employed 
in  spreading  moral  corruption.  Not  a  line  tend> 
ing  to  make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame 
licentious  desire,  would  thenceforward  ha?e 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  truth  unhappily 
is,  that  the  dramas  which  he  wrote  after  his 
pretemled  conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  im^^ 
pure  or  profane  than  those  of  his  youth.  Even 
"When  he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly 
wandered  from  his  originals  in  search  of  images 
which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals, 
he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  be- 
came worse  in  his  versions.  What  was  innocent 
contracted  a  taint  from  passing  through  his  mind. 
He  made  the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more 
gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the  tales 
of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid 
poetry  of  the  Georgics  with  filth  which  would 
have  moved  the  loathing  of  Virgil. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those 
Roman  Catholic  divines  who  were  painfully  sus- 
taining a  conflict  against  all  that  was  most  illus- 
trious in  the  Established  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  their 
style,  disfigured  with  foreign  idioms  which  had 
beeii  picked  up  at  Rome  and  Douay,  appeared 
to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed 
that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  have  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  greatest  living  master  of 
the  English  language.  The  first  service  which 
he  was  required  to  perform  in  return  for  his 
pension  was  to  defend  his  Church  in  prose 
against  Stillingfleet.  But  the  art  of  saying 
things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing 
to  say ;  and  this  was  Dryden's  case.  He  soon 
found  himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta- 
gonist whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  train- 
hig  for  controversy.  The  veteran  gladiator  dis- 
armed the  novice,  inflicted  a  few  contemptuous 
scratches,  and  turned  away  to  encounter  more 
formidable  combatants.  Dryden  then  betook 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  find  his  match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  bustle  of  coffee-houses  and  theatres  to  a 
quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
composed,  with  unwonted  care  and  labour, 
his  celebrated  poem  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 
The  Church  of  Rome  he  represented  under  the 
limilitude  of  a  milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril 
•f  death,  yet  fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timorous  neu- 
trality; but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian 
wolf,  the  Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist 
boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature. 
Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  the 
common  watering-place  under  thd  protection 
of  her  friend,  the  kingly  lion.  The  Church  of 
iSngland  was  typified  by  the  panther,  spotted 
Indeed,  but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally 
hated  by  the  ferocious  population  of  the  forest, 
sonferred  apart  on  their  common  danger.  They 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
they  differed,  and,  while  wagging  theiir  tails  and 
ickiog  their  ja#s,  held  a  long  dialogue  touch- 
ing the  real  presence,  the  authority  of  popes 
And  councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act, 
(Bates's  perjuries,  Butler's  unrequited  services  I 


to  the  Cavalier  party,  Stillingfleet's  pamphleti, 
and  Burnet's  broad  shoulders  tnd  furtuii&u 
matrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  if  obvious.  la 
truth,  the  allegory  could  not  be  pj^esened  un- 
broken through  ten  lines  together.  JSo  art  (^ 
execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such  i 
design.  Yet  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  the  r&o- 
ther  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  additioB 
which  was  made  to  English  literature  dariD| 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  tht 
Second.  In  none  of  Dryden's  works  cw  In 
found  passages  more  pathetic  and  maguificeDt, 
greater  ducUlity  and  energy  of  language,  or  i 
more  pleasing  and  various  music. 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  adraot&gt 
which  royal  patronage  could  give.  A  supero 
edition  was  printed  for  Scotland  at  the  Bomu 
Catholic  press  established  in  Holyrood  Hoiuei 
But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  charmed  bj 
the  transparent  style  and  melodious  namben 
of  the  apostate.  The  disgust  excited  by  fais 
venality,  the  alarm  excited  by  the  policj  of 
which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  saog 
to  sleep.  The  just  indignation  of  the  publie 
was  inflamed  by  many  who  were  smarting  from 
his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  enTious  of 
his  renown.  In  spite  of  all  the  restralDts  under 
which  the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  &nd 
writings  appeared  daily.  Sometimes  he  vu 
Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was  re- 
minded that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  to  the 
house  of  Cromwell  the  same  servile  court  vhick 
he  was  now  paying  to  the  house  of  Staart 
One  set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  reprinted 
the  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  written  against 
Pjopery  in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing 
by  being  a  Papist.  Of  the  many  satirical  pieces 
which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  the  most  suo- 
cessful  was  the  joint  work  of  two  young  men 
who  had  lately  quitted  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  welcomed  as  promising  novices  in  the 
literary  coffee-houses  of  London,  Charles  Mon- 
tague and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of 
noble  descent;  the  origin  of  Prior  was  soob-| 
scure  that  no  biographer  has  been  able  to  trace 
it;  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and 
aspiring;  both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds; 
both  afterward  climbed  high ;  both  united  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  love  of  letters  with  slill 
in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  distaste.  Of 
the  fifty  poets  whose  Uvea  Johnson  has  written, 
Montague  and  Prior  were  the  only  two  who 
were  distinguished  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged 
widely.  Their  early  friendship  was  dissoWed 
One  of  them  became  the  chief  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The  other 
was  intrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tcrp 
diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  bj 
the  Whigs.  At  length,  after  many  eventful 
years,  the  associates,  so  long  parted,  weie 
reunited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther  with  attention  must  have  perceired 
that,  while  that  work  was  in  progress,  a  grfst 
alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those  who 
used  Dryden  as  their  Interpreter.  At  first  the 
Church  of  England  is  mentioned  with  tender- 
ness and  respect,  and  is  exhorted  to  ally  her- 
self with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  iKc 
Puritan  secta ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
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Md  in  the  preface,  which  was  written  after  the 
poem  had  been  finished,  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
rrs  are  mvited  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Chorch  of 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court 

noet  was  indicatiye  of  a  great  change  in  the 

policy  of  the  court     The  original  purpose  of 

hwi  bad  lyeen  to  obtain  for  the  church  of 

vfaicb  he  was  s  member,  not  only  complete  im- 

nsmty  from  all  penalties  and  from  all  civil 

disabilitiee,  but  also  an  ample  share  of  eccle- 

svdcal  and  academical  endowments,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  laws 

ftgftiost  the  Puritan  sects.     All  the  special  di8< 

peD5ation8  vhich  he  had  granted  had  been 

pBted  to  Roman  Catholics.      All   the  laws 

«iuch  bore  hardest  on  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 

peBdeata,  and  Baptists,  had  been  for  a  time 

Kterel J  executed  by  him.     While  Hales  oom> 

aaoiied  a  regiment,  while  Powis   sat  at  the 

siaucil  board,  while  Massey  held  a  deanery, 

v'aiie  breviaries  and  mass  books  were  printed 

uOiford  under  a  royal  license,  while  the  host 

«ii$  f ohliclj  exposed  in  London  under  the  pro- 

tKtion  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  Foot 

Gunls,  while  friars  and  monks  walked  the 

*^\»  of  Loodon  in  their  robes,  Baxter  was  in 

j^l;  Howe  was  in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act 

tod  {\t  ConTenticle  Act  were  in  full  vigour ; 

Fontu  writers  were  compelled  to  resort   to 

fomga  oc  to  secret  presses ;  Puritan  congrega- 

im  enld  meet  only  by  night  or  in  waste 

pbcei  afid  Puritan  ministers  were  forced  to 

preaefa  ia  the  garb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors.     In 

Segtlud,  the  king,  while  he  spared  no  exertion 

to  ntart  from  the  estates  full  relief  for  Roman 

Catholics,  had  demanded  and  obtained  new 

■tatab^  of  nnprecedented  severity  against  the 

PRsbjtenans.  His  conduct  to  the  exile  Hugue- 

&ot3  bi  indicated  not  less  dearly  his  feelings. 

We  haTc  seen  that,  when  the  public  munificence 

hid  placed  in  his  hands  a  large  sum  for  the 

Rlitf  of  thole  unhappy  men,  he,  in  violation  of 

e^ij  lav  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required 

thea  10  reDonnce  the  Calvinistic  ritual  to  which 

^?  vQfe  strongly  attached,  and  to  conform  to 

tie  Cbkofk  of  England,  before  he  would  dole 

m  to  titeo  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had 

^»  iatnuted  to  his  care. 

S(Kh  had  heen  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could 
chehsh  an;  hope  that  the  Church  of  England 
»&uid  eoDsent  to  share  ascendency  with  the 
ChcRh  of  Borne.  That  hope  at  one  time 
UDounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Tones  had  hailed  his  accession,  the 
electioos,  the  dutiful  language  and  ample 
Sranta  of  his  Parliament,  tilie  suppression  of 
the  western  insurrection,  the  complete  pros- 
tntioD  of  the  party  which  had  attempted  to 
ttdnde  him  from  the  crown,  elated  him  beyond 
the  bomda  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance 
that  erery  obstacle  *  would  give  way  before 
Bis  power  and  his  resolution.  His  ParUa- 
tte«t  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects 
«  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces 
»»led.  He  tried  the  effect  of  prorogation. 
FTOBj  the  Uy  of  the  prorogation  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  deugns  had  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he 
effected  his  purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in  defi- 
^  ^  of  that  great  party  which  had  given  such 


I  signal  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  .  his 
family,  and  to  his  person.  The  whole  Angli- 
can priesthood,  the  whole  Caralier  gentry, 
were  against  him.  In  vnin  had  he,  by  virtue 
of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the 
clergy  to  nbAUiin  from  discussing  controverted 
points.  Every  parish  in  the  nation  was  warned 
every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome ;  and 
these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective, 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  professions 
of  reverence  for  the  sovereign,  and  of  a  deter- 
mination to  endure  with  patience  whatever  it 
might  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict  The  Royalist 
knights  and  esquires  who,  through  forty-five 
years  of  war  and  faction,  had  stood  so  man- 
fully by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no  mei^ 
sured  phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as  man- 
fully by  the  Church.  Dull  as  was  the  intellect 
of  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper,  he  felt 
that  he  must  change  his  course.  He  could  not 
safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protestant 
subjects  at  once.  If  he  could  bring  himself  to 
make  concessions  to  the  party  which  predomi- 
nated in  both  houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself 
to  leave  to  the  established  reflgion  all  its  dig- 
nities, emoluments,  and  privileges  unimpaired, 
he  might  still  oreak  up  Presbyterian  meetings, 
and  fill  the  jails  with  Baptist  preachers.  But 
if  he  was  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If  he  was  hence- 
forward to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  frienda,  ho 
must  make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  Ht 
could  overpower  the  Anglican  Church  only  by 
forming  against  her  an  extensive  coalition, 
including  sects  which,  differing  in  doctrine  and 
government  far  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  flrom  her,  might  yet  be  induced  by  their 
common  jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their 
common  dread  of  her  intolerance,  to  suspend 
their  animosities  till  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong 
recommendation.  If  he  could  only  succeed  in 
conciliating  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  he 
might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure  against 
all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the  An- 
glican divines,  no  subject  could,  on  any  provo- 
cation, be  justified  in  withstanding  the  Lord's 
anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan 
sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectariea 
had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrants  with  the 
sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of  them  did  not  shrink 
from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They  were 
probably  even  now  meditating  another  west- 
ern insurrection,  or  another  Rye  House  Plot. 
James,  therefore,  conceived  Uiat  he  might 
safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could  only 
gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles 
afforded  him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to 
him  by  interest.  The  party  whose  interests  he 
attacked  would  be  restrained  from  insurrection 
by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
James,  fh)m  the  time  at  which  he  parted  in 
anger  with  his  Parliament,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant,  against  the  established 
religion.  So  early  as  Christmas,  1685,  th^ 
agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  th< 
States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  tole- 
ration had  been  arranged  and  would  socn  b( 
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lisclosed.*     The  reports  which   had  reached  i  regarded  them.     The  toleration  gifcn  ic  (bi 


the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be  premature. 
The  separatists  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
treated' with  more  lenity  daring  the  year  1696 
than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  struggles  that 
the  king  could  prevail  on  himself  to  form  an 
alliance  with  all  that  he  most  abhorred.  He 
had  to  overc3me  an  animosity  not  slight  or 
capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty  growth, 
but  hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthened  by  great 
irrongs  inflicted  and  suffered  through  a  hundred 
and  twenty  eventful  years,  and  intertwined  with 
all  his  feelings,  religious,  political, .  domestic, 
and  personal.  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had 
waged  a  war  to  the  death  with  four  generations 
of  Puritans ;  and,  through  that  long  war,  there 
had  been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the  Puritans 
BO  much,  or  who  had  been  so  mnch  hated  by 
them,  as  himself.  They  had  tried  to  blast  his 
honour  and  to  exclude  him  from  his  birthright ; 
they  had  called  him  incendiary,  cut-throat, 
poisoner ;  they  had  driven  him  from  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  PiOT  Council ;  they  had  repeat- 
edly chased  himmto  banishment;  they  had 
plotted  his  assassination ;  they  had  risen  against 
him  in  arms  by  thousands.  He*  had  avenged 
himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  as  England  had 
never  before  secin.  Their  heads  and  quarters 
were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  market- 
places of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged 
women  held  in  high  honour  among  the  sectaries 
for  piety  and  charity  had,  for  oiFences  which  no 
good  prince  would  have  thought  deserving  even 
of  a  severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded  and 
burned  alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  England' 
the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  Puritans ; 
and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny  of  the  king  and  the 
fury  of  the  Puritans  had  been  such  as  English- 
men could  hardly  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task 
for  a  nature  singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  Barillon.  At  the  end  of  January, 
1687,  he  sent  a  remarkable  letter  to  Versailles. 
The  king — such  was  the  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment— had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he 
could  not  obtain  entire  liberty  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  yet  maintain  the  laws  against  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  He  leaned,  therefore,  to  the 
plan  of  a  general  indulgence ;  but  at  heart  he 
vould  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  could,  even 
now,  divide  his  protection  and  favour  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious 
persuasions,  f 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despat<;h  had  been 
written,  James  made  his  first  hesitating  and 
ungracious  advances  toward  the  Puritans.  He 
had  determined  to  begin  with  Scotland,  where 
hiis  power  to  dispense  with  acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  admitted  by  the  obsequious  estates. 
On  the  twelfth  of  February,  accordingly,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  a  proclamation  grant- 
ing relief  to  scrupulous  consciences.  {  This 
proclamation  ftiUy  proves  the  correctness  of 
Barillon's  judgment.  Even  in  the  very  act  of 
making  concessions  to  the  Presbyterians.  James 
oould  not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he 

t  rarillon,  ^^-^^  IW^J.  «  Je  crota  que,  dans  le  Ibndt, 
ilcn  ne  pou)oH  Uisaer  que  1«  religion  AngUcaiie  et  la 


Catholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers  bid 
little  reason  to  complain.  Bat  the  indulgencf 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  coDsri- 
tuted  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  peopli, 
was  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it 
almost  worthless.  For  the  old  test,  whiek 
excluded  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike 
from  office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  whieb 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  build  chapels,' and  even  to  cairy  the  hostii 
procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streeti 
of  royal  burghs ;  the  Quakers  were  suffered  te 
assemble  in  public  edifices ;  bat  the  Pre8b7t^ 
rians  were  interdicted  from  worsbippiDg  God 
anywhere  but  in  prirate  dwellings ;  thej  were 
not  to  presume  to  build  meeting-houies ;  tbej 
were  not  even  to  use  a  bam  or  an  out-house  for 
religious  exercises ;  and  it  was  distinetlj  Doii- 
fied  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to  hold  conveo- 
tides  in  the  open  air,  the  law,  which  denoanced 
death  against  both  preachers  and  hearers. 
should  be  enforced  without  mercy.  Any  Catho- 
lic priest  might  say  mass;  any  Quaker  might 
harangue  his  brethren ;  but  the  Privy  Conid 
was  directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian  miDister 
presumed  to  preach  without  a  spinal  lipeoM 
from  the  government  Every  line  of  this  in-  | 
strument,  and  of  the  letters  by  which  it  wai  ; 
accompanied,  shows  how  much  it  cost  the  kiog  ; 
to  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour  witk  ' 
which  he  had  eyer  treated  the  old  enemies  of 
his  house.} 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that,  when 
he  published  this  proclamation,  he  had  bj  oo 
means  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  a  cealitioD 
with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  object  was  to  ; 
grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as  might 
suffice  to  frighten  the  Churchmen  into  submit-  I 
sion.     He  therefore  waited  a  montii,  in  order  ' 
to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edin-  | 
burgh  would  produce  in  England.    That  month  I 
he  employed  assiduously,  by  Petre's  advice,  in 
what  was  called  closeting.     London  was  ver; 
full.      It   was   expected   that  the  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busi-  ; 
ness ;  and  many  members  were  in  town.    The  i 
king  set  himself  to  canvass  them  man  by  man. 
H6  flattered  himself  that  lealous  Tories-aod 
of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House  of  I 
Commons  consisted — would  find  it  difficult  to  I 
resist  his  earnest  request,  addressed  to  theoL  | 
not  collectively,  but  separately;  not  from  tJje  I 
throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  conversation. 
The  members,   therefore,   who    came  to  pi;  j 
their  duty  at  Whitehall  were  taken  aside,  and 
honoured  with  long  priyate  interriewa    Th« 
king  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentlemea, 
to  gratify  him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  kif 
heart  was  fixed.    The  question,  he  said,  touched 
his  personal  honour.     The  laws  enacted  in  thi 
late  reign  by  factious  Parliaments  agaiost  thi 
Roman  Catholics  had  really  been  aimed  at  him- 
self.    Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him,  had 
driven  him  from  the  idmiralty,  had  driven  bin 
from  the  Council  Board.     He  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  these  laws  all  who 
loved  and  reverenced  him  would  concur.   When 


Catholique  6UbliM  par  lee  loiz,  le  Boy  d  Angletam  *e 

seroit  bien  plus  content.** 
t  It  wUl  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appnidix,  vui.  ii.  No.  19 
I  Wodrow,  Appendix,  voL  IL  Not.  1S8,  !»,  U2. 
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ft«  fbnnd  his  bMren  obdvnte  to  exhorUtion, 
Ike  resorted  to  intimidatioii  and  conniption, 
nose  who  reftised  to  pleasure  him  in  this 
matter  were  plainly  told  that  diey  must  not 
expect  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Penorioas  as 
he  was,  he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards. 
Sereral  of  those  who  had  B^en  invited  to  confer 
with  him  left  his  bed-chamber  carrying  with 
them  money  receired  from  the  royal  hand. 
The  judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their 
^ring  circQits,  were  directed  by  the  king  to 
see  those  members  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each. 
The  resnit  of  this  inrestigation  was,  that  a 
great  majori^  of  the  House  of  Commons 
seemed  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court*  Among  those  whose  firm- 
oess  excited  general  admiration  was  Arthur 
Herbert,  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  member 
for  Dover,  master  of  the  robes,  and  rear  admi- 
ral of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much 
loved  by  the  sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of  naval 
officers.  It  had  been  generally  supposed'  that 
he  would  readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes ; 
for  he  was  heedless  of  religion  ;  he  was  fond  6f 
pleasure  and^  expense ;  be  had  no  private  es- 
tate ;  his  place!  brought  him  in  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  deroted  personal  adherents  of 
James.  When,  however,  the  rear  admiral  was 
dofieied,  sod  required  to  promise  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Adt,  his  answer 
was,  that  his  honour  and  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge.  **  Nobody 
doubts  your  honour/'  said  the  king;  "but  a 
man  who  lives  as  yon  do  ought  not  to  talk 
about  his  eonseience.'*  To  this  reproach,  a 
reproach  which  came  with  a  bad  grace  ft>om 
the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  man- 
fully replied.  *'I  have  my  faults,  sir;  but  I 
oonld  name  people  who  talk  much  more*  about 
ooescience  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
yet  lead  Uvea  as  loose  as  mine.**  He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  places ;  and  the  account  of 
what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  master 
of  the  robes  was  scrutinized  with  great,  and, 
as  he  complained,  with  uiyust  severity,  f 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alH- 
ooce  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  for  the  pun>ose  of  sharing  offices  and 
eaoolnmeats,  and  of  crushing  the  Aritan  sects, 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  try  a  coalition  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  king  in- 
fbraed  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  prorogue  the  Pariiament  till  the  end 
of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  author- 
ity, entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. {  ^On  the  fourth  of  April  appeared  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it 
was  bis  earnest  wish  to  see  his  people  members 
of  that  Church  to  which  he  himself  belonged; 
bet,  since  that  eould  not  be,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise 
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of  their  religion.  Ho  repeated  all  those  phrasea 
which,  eight  years  before,  when  he  was  hinn 
self  an  oppressed  man,  had  been  familiar  to 
his  lips,  but  which  he  had  eeased  to  use  tVom 
the  day  on  which  a  tarn  of  fortune  had  put  it 
into  his  power  to  be  an  oppressor.  Re  lied 
long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  oonsdenee 
was  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  un- 
favourable to  popela^iofi  and  to  trade,  and  that 
it  never  attained  the  ends  which  persecutors 
had  in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise,  already 
often  repeated  and  often  violated,  that  he  would 
protect  the  Established  Church  hi  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  legal  rights.  He  then  proceeded 
to  annul,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  a  long 
series  of  statutes.  He  suepended  all  penal 
laws  against  ail  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He 
authorised  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  to  perform  their  wArship  pub- 
licly. He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  psdn  of  his 
highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religion* 
assembly.  He  also  abrogated  all  those  acts 
which  imposed  any  relicious  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  any  civil  or  military  office.  { 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  un- 
constitutional is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great 
English  partiee  have  always  been  entirely 
agreed.  Eveiy  person  capable  of  reasoning 
on  a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a 
monarch  who  is  competent  to  issue  such  a  de- 
claration is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  mo- 
narch. Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of 
this  act  of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindi- 
cated or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
mistook  the  bounds  of  hhi  prerogative  because 
they  bad  not  been  aoenratel(f  ascertained ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  he  trespassed  with  a  recent 
landmark  fall  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years  be- 
fore that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had 
been  put  forth  by  his  brother  with  the-  advice 
of  the  Cabal.  That  declaration,  when  com- 
pared with  the  declaration  of  James,  might  be 
called  modest  and  cautious.  The  declaration 
of  Charles  dispensed  only  with  penal  laws. 
The  declaration  of  James  dispensed  also  with 
all  religious  tests.  The  declaration  of  Charlec 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate 
tfieir  worship  only  in  private  dwellings.  Under 
the  declaration  of  James  they  might  build  and 
decorate  temples,  and  even  walk  in  processioe 
along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  cen- 
sers. Yet  the  declaration  of  Charles  had  been 
pronounced  ilHigal  in  the  most  formal  manner. 
The  Commons  had  resolved  that  the  king  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matterv 
ecclesiasticah  Charies  had  ordered  the  o^ 
noxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled  in  his  pre- 
sence, had  torn  off  the  seal  with  his  own  hand, 
and  had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  ma- 
nual and  with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in 
full  Parliament,  distinctly  promised  the  twc 
houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so  much 
offence  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 
The  two  houses  had  then,  witbout  one  dissen^ 
tient  voice,  joined  in  thanking  him  for  thtf 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  No  constit^*' 
tional  question  had  ever  been  decided  more  de* 
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libontely,  more  cletrly,  or  with  more  harmo- 
nious consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  have  frequently 
pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  B«nch  on  the  information  col- 
lusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales;  but 
the  plea  is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James 
had  notoriously  obtained  by  solicitation,  by 
threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates 
more  courtly ;  and  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regarded  by  the  bar  and  by  the 
nation  as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this 
extent,  that  the  sovereign  might,  for  special 
reasons  of  state,  grant  to  individuals  by  name 
exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That  he 
could  by  one  sweeping  edict  authorize  all  his 
subjects  to  disobey  whole  volumes  of  laws, 
no  tribuna^  had  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1678,  to 
affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of  parties, 
that  Jameses  declaration  of  indulgence,  though 
the  most  audacious  of  all  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Stuarts  on  the  public  freedom,  was  well 
calculated  to  please  that  very  portion  of  the 
community  by  which  all  the  other  attacks  of 
the  Stuarts  on  public  fireedom  had  been  most 
strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  se- 
parated from  his  countrymen  by  a  harsh  code 
harshly  enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him 
from  intolerable  grievances.  A  cool  and  phi- 
losophical observer  would  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  that  all  the  evil  arising  firom  all 
the  intolerant  laws  which  Parliament  had 
framed  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer  of  the 
legislative  power  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
sovereign.  But  such  coolness  and  philosophy 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who  are 
smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  immediate  ease.  A 
Puritan  divine  could  not  indeed  deny  Ihat  the 
dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the  crown 
was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  But  he  might  per- 
haps be  excused  if  he  asked,  What  was  the 
Constitution  to  him  7  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises, 
fh>ro  a  benefice  which  was  his  freehold,  and 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him  f^om  his 
dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends, 
from  almost  all  places  of  public  resort  Under 
the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  dis- 
trained, and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noi- 
some jail  after  another,  among  highwaymen 
and  housebreakers.  Out  of  prison  he  had  con- 
■tantly  had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track ; 
had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to*  in- 
formers ;  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  cusguises, 
through  windows  and  trap-doors  to  meet  his 
flock;  and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal 
water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread, 
b«en  anxiously  lisfening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  approaching.  Was  it  not 
mocl^ery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plundered  and 
oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors  ? 
The  declaration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem  to 
bis  prosperous  neighbours,  brought  deliverance 


to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  mike  di 
choice,  not  between  freedom  and  slaTerj,  bst 
between  two  yokes ;  and  he  might  not  uDut«> 
rally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king  lighter  thu 
that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  ii 
the  minds  of  many  Dissenters,  the  Aoglicu 
party  was  in  amazement  and  terror.  Thii  new 
turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.  Thi 
house  of  Stuart  leagued  with  Republican  ib4 
regicide  sects  against  the  old  Cavalien  of 
England ;  Popery  leagued  with  PuriUniso 
against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  wbick 
the  Puritans  had  no  quarrel  except  that  it  M 
retained  too  much  that  was  Popish :  the« 
were  portents  which  confounded  all  the  cal- 
culations of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then 
to  be  attacked  at  once  on  every  side,  and  thi 
attack  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  kin 
who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  Shi 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
And  mingled  with  surprise  and  dismajcaon 
other  bitter  feelings — resentment  against  tbi 
peijured  prince  whom  she  had  served  too  well, 
and  remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  hid 
been  her  accomplice,  and  for  which  he  was 
now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be  her  punisber. 
Her  chastisement  was  just.  She  reaped  that 
which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Restoratioo, 
when  her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  bad 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  She  bad 
encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled  the  Stu- 
arts to  requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  tbi 
recent  services  of  the  Presbyterians.  Had  she, 
in  that  season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded,  aa 
became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  now,  ia 
her  distress,  have  found  them  her  friends 
Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps  she 
might  still  be  able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her 
faithless  oppressor  agunst  himself.  There  was 
among  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  partj 
which  had  always  felt  kindly  toward  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  That  party  was  not  large; 
but  the  abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  uf 
those  whd  belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable. 
It  had  been  regarded  with  little  favour  by  the 
highest' ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had  been 
mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of 
Laud ;  but  f^m  the  day  on  which  the  Declare 
tion  of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on  ▼hicfa 
the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  terrov 
the  whole  Church  seemed  to  be  animated  bj 
the  spirit,  and  euided  by  the  counsels,  of  Um 
calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that 
histor/has  recorded.  On  one  side  the  king. 
on  the  other  the  Church,  began  to  bid  eagerly 
against  each  other  for  the  favour  of  thoet 
whom  up  to  that  time  king  and  Church  had 
combined  to  oppress.  The  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  a 
despised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the 
balance  of  power.  The  harshness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  walS  universally  con- 
demned.  The  court  tried  %  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  fluns 
it  back  on  the  court  The  king  declared  that 
he  had  unwillingly  persecuted  the  separatiiti 
only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a 
state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the 
established  clergy.  The  established  clergj 
protested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  ten- 
rities  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  f^ 
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MereuM  to  the  ttathority  of  th«  king.    The 
Uag  got  togetiier  a  coUeoUon  of  stories  ebo«t 
nct^rs  and  Tiears  who  hsd  by  threats  of  pro- 
Ncation  wnuig  money  out  of  Protestant  Dis- 
NBten.   He  Ulked  on  this  subject  much  and 
pat>lietf,  thieatentd  to    institnte  an  inquiry 
fhicb  Toald  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  tme 
cbrtctir  to  the  whole  world,   and  aetaally 
ineii  several  commissions  empowering  persons 
B  rbom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
iBeerUfai  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
tite  dominant  religion   firom  sectaries.     The 
Hhooates  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
dud  iostsDces  of  honest  parish  priests  who 
hd  been  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the 
covt  for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pul- 
pit, ud  for  refiising  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down 
ittle  congregations  of  Nonconformists.     The 
tii  tsserted  that  some  of   the  Churchmen 
rlom  he  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make 
iuge  ooneeseions  to  the  Catholics  on  condition 
uut  tiie  perseeation  of  the  Puritans  might  go 
•XL  The  accused  Churchmen  Tshemently  de- 
iiitd  the  troth  of  this  charge,  and  alleged  that, 
If  they  would  have  complied  with  what  he  de- 
mndfid  for  his  own  region,  he  would  moet 
gUdlj  have  soffered  them  to  indemnify  them- 
selves  by  harsssing  and   pillaging  Protestant 
DisKBUn.* 

I'Mcotrthad  changed  its  face.     The  scarf 
ud  eamek  ooald  haiSly  appear  there  without 
oTisg  forth  sneers  and  malicious  whispers. 
Mai^  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  and  lords 
U  cite  M-eh&mber  bowed  low,  when  the  purt- 
tuisil  naage  and  the  puritanical  garb,  so  long 
tliefirwrite  subjects  of  mockery  in  fashionable 
ciitlM,  vere  seen  in  the  galleries.     Taunton, 
fbith  hid  been  during  two  generations   the 
stroagkld  of  the  BouncUtead  parCy  in  the  west, 
tbich  bid  twice  resolutely  repelled  the  armies 
tf  Cbarlei  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one 
Bia  to  npport  Monmouth,   and  which  had 
be«a  taned  into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and 
Jri&«T8»  Bsemed  to  hawe  suddenly  succeeded 
te  thepltce  which  Oxford  had  once  occupied  in' 
tberojilftToar.f    The  king  constrained  him- 
«If  to  ibow  even  fawning  courtesy  to  eminent 
waKBtas.   To  some  he  offered  money,  to  some 
laaaicipal  honours,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
ttUtioM  and  friends  who,  having  been  impli- 
fltteiintheBye  House  Plot,  or  having  joined 
tie  studard  of  Monmouth,  were  now  wander- 
H  00  the  Continettt,  or  toiling  among  the 
>QK»r.eane8  of  Barbadoes.     He  affected  even 
^  iympathue  with  the  kindness  which   the 
%liih  I'nritans  felt  for  their  f^^reign  breth- 
'*»-    A  second  and  a  third  proclamation  were 
PjbHshed  at  Edinbur^  which  groatlj  extended 
^^  wgatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Presby- 
totti  bj  the  edict  of  February.J    The  ba- 
"juheJ  Hugneuots  on  whom  the  king  had  frowned 
iimug  many  months,  and  whom  he  had  de- 
Sanded  of  the  1^8  contributed  by  the  nation, 
were  nov  wUefe^nd  caressed.     An  order  of 
council  wu  issued,  ^>peaUng  again  in  their 
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I  hehalf  to  the  pnblio  liberaUty.  The  rule  which 
I  required  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  tLa  Angli- 
can worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
silently  abrogated ;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
king*8  policy  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  thai 
this  rale,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  con- 
cert with  Barillon,  had  been  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church.} 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  ad- 
versaries, the  friends  of  the  Church  were  not 
less  active.  Of  the  acrimony  and  scorn  with 
which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the  Re- 
storation, been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
sectaries,  scarcely  a  trace  was  discernible. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated  as  schis- 
matics and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow-Pro- 
testants,  weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  still 
brethren,  whose  scruples  were  entitled  to  tender 
regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this  crisis 
tq  the  cause  of  the  English  Constitution  and  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  their  generosity  should 
be  speedily  and  largely  rewarded.  They  should 
have,  instead  of  an  indulgence  which  was  of  no 
legal  validity,  a  real  indulgence,  secured  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible 
attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now 
declared  themselves  favourable,  not  only  to 
toleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The 
dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  attitudes 
had  too  long  divided  those  who  were  agreed  as 
to  the  essentials  of  religion.  When  the  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  the  common  enemy 
was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Anglicaa 
clergy  woula  be  ready  to  make  every  fair  eoor 
cession.  If  the  dissenters  would  demand  only 
what  was  reasonable,  not  only  civil,  but  eccle- 
siastical dignities  would  be  open  to  them ;  and 
Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any 
stain  on  their  honour  or  their  oooscience,  to  sit 
on  the  episcopal  Bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  whioh  the 
cause  of  the  court  and  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were  at  this  time  eagerly  and  anxiously  pleaded 
before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  persecutors, 
one  only  is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  s 
Dissenter.  In  this  masterly  little  tract,  all  the 
arguments  which  could  convince  a  Nonconform 
ist  that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  pre- 
fer an  alliance  with  the  Church  to  an  alliance 
with  the  court,  were  condensed  into  the  smallest 
cgmpass,  arranged  in  the  most  perspicuous- 
order,  Illustrated  with  lively  wit,  and  enforced 
by  an  eloquence  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its* 
utmost  vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  ef 
exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effeoi 
of  this  paper  was  immense;  for,  as  it  was  only 
a  single  sheet,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  circulated  by  the  post ;  and  there  was  no 
comer  of  the  kingdom  in  whioh  the  effect  was 
not  felt.    Twenty-four  answers  were  published. 


for  me  to  dto  all  the  paopbleta  from  which  I  have  i 
m  J  Dotioii  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  time. 

fLettertoaDiawntor. 

t  Wodrow,  Appendiz,  voL  11.  Noa  18S,  184. 

{LondoD  GaM*Ma,  April  XI,  1667;  Anlmadverriona  ea  a. 
late  puer  enUUed  A  Letter  to  a  Dinenter,  by  H.  a  (JOmry, 
Care.)  16«7. 
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bnt  the  town  prononxioed  that  they  were  all 
bad,  and  that  Lestrange's  was  the  worst  of  tiie 
twenty-four.*  The  government  was  greatly  irri- 
tated, and  spared  no  pains  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  procure  legal  evidence  against  him.  Some 
Imagined  that  they  recognised  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  Temple. f  But,  in  truth,  that 
amplitude  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  that  viva- 
city of  fancy,  that  terse  and  energr^tic  style, 
that  placid  dignity,  half  courtly,  half  philoso- 
phical, which  Uie  utmost  excitement  of  conflict 
could  not  for  a  moment  derange,  belong^  to 
Halifax,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 

The  Dissenters  wavered;  nor  is  it  any  re- 
proach to  them  that  they  did  so.  They  were 
suiFering,  and  the  king  had  given  them  relief. 
Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from  con- 
finement ;  others  had  ventured  to  return  from 
exile.  Congregations  which  had  hitherto  met 
only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness,  now  assembled 
at  noon-day,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the 
hearing  of  magistrates,  church-wardens,  and 
eonstables.  Modest  buildings  for  the  Worship 
of  God  after  the  Puritan  fashion  began  to  arise 
all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller  will 
still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on  some  of  the 
oldest  meeting-houses.  Nevertheless,  the  offers 
of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far 
more  attractive  than  those  of  the  king.  The 
Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity. 
It  suspended  the  penal  statutes  against  noncon- 
formity only  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  -of  the  Constitution  and  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  legislature  should  re- 
main suspended.  What  was  the  value  of  pri- 
vileges which  must  be  held  by  a  tenure  at  once 
so  ignominious  and  so  insecure  ?  ^There  might 
soon  be  a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  religion  might  sit  on 
the  throne.  A  Parliament  composed  of  Church- 
men might  be  assembled.  How  deplorable 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who 
had  been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the 
Constitution!  The  Church  offered  in  indul- 
gence very  different  firom  that  granted  by 
James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  as 
the  Great  Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties 
promised  religious  liberty  to  the  separatist; 
but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase  it  by 
lacrifieing  civil  liberty,  the  other  party  invited 
him  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  to- 
gether. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  ooulcl  be  be- 
lieved that  the  court  was  sincere,  a  Dissenter 
might  reasonably  have  determined  to  cast  In 
his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee 
was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  court?  All 
men  knew  what  the  conduct  of  James  had  been 
np  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  impossible, 
indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced 
by  argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advan- 
tages of  tcleration.  But  James  did  not  pretend 
to  have  been  recently  convinced.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting 
that  he  had,  during  many  years,  been,  on 
^principle,   adverse    to    all    intolerance.      Yet, 


*  Levtrange'a  Anawer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Diaaenter;  Care'a 
Animadveraioaa  ob  a  Latter  to  a  Diamnter;  Dialogue  be- 
tween Hnrry  and  Bogar;  that  ia  to  aay,  Harry  Oare  and 
Eogw  Leatiange. 

tXhelatterirasalgiiadT.W.    Can My% in hia Animad- 


within  a  few  months,  he  had  persecvt«d 
women,  young  girls,  to  the  death  for  their  reli- 
gion. Had  he  been  acting  against  li^t  and 
against  the  convicticns  of  his  conscience  then? 
Or  was  he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  now? 
From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape;  and 
either  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  the 
king's  character  for  honesty.  It  was  Botorions, 
also,  that  he  had  been  completely  snl^gated 
by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few  days  before  the 
publication  of  the  Indulgence,  that  order  hod 
been  honoured,  in  spite  of  the  weU-known 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new  mark  of  his 
confidence  and-  approbation.  His  oAfessor, 
Father  Mansuete,  a  Franciscan,  whose  suld 
temper  and  irreproachable  life  commaaded 
general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated 
by  Tyrconnel  and  Petre,  had  been  discftrded. 
The  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  mn  Englisb- 
roan  named  Warner,  who  had  apostatised  from 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  had  tamed 
Jesuit.  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  the  nuncio  this  change  was  far  f^m  agree- 
able. By  every  Protestant  it  was  regarded  ss 
a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  royal  mind  was  absolute.^  Whatever  praises 
those  fathers  might  justly  claim,  fiattery  itself 
could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide  liberality 
or  strict  veracity.  That  they  had  nerer  sera- 
pled,  when  the  interest  of  their  faith  or  of  their 
order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ciri] 
sword,  or  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good 
faith,  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world,  not 
only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whose 
virtue  and  genius  were  the  gloiy  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome.  It  was  incredible  that  a  devoted  dis 
ciple  of  the  Jesuit  should  be  on  principle  zeal- 
ous  for  freedom '  of  conscience ;  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might 
think  himself  justified  in  disguising  his  real 
sentiments,  in  order  to  render  a  service  to  his 
religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  king  at  heart 
preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Poritaas.  It 
was  certain  that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never  shown 
the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could 
it  then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would 
even  now  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans?  His  word, 
repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  from 
invading  the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which 
had  given  such  signal  proofs,  of  affection  and 
fidelity  to  his  house.  What  security,  then, 
could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  him 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inexpiable 
wounds  inflicted  and  endured  ? 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  Indulgence  had  snbaided,  it 
appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken  place  in  the 
Puritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by  a  few 
busy  men  whose  judgment  was  defectiTe  or  was 
biased  by  interest,  supported  the  king.  Henry 
Care,  who  had  long  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
active  pamphleteer  among  this  Nonconformists 
and  who  had,  in  the  days  ^  the  Popish  Plot, 
assailed  James  with  the  utmost  Airy  in  a  weekly 
journal  entitled  the  Packet  of  Advice  fraa 


vendona,  «<Thia  Sir  PoliUe  T.  W.  or  W.  T. ;  for  aoi 
think  that  th«  truer  roMling." 
X  VAhn  Curreapoudenoe,  KUreh  15,  July  2T,  1686^  Bufika. 
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lome,  wt»  now  is  loud  in  adulation  as  he  had 
K'rmerlj  been  in  ealomny  and  msnlt^  The 
ehief  agent  who  was  employed  by  the  goyem- 
ment  to  manage  the  Presbyterians  was  Vincent 
Alaop,  a  ditine  of  some  note  both  as  a  preacher 
ind«  writer.  His  son,  who  had  incurred  the 
pcuaities  of  treason,  receiTed  a  pardon;  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  father  was  thus  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  court,  f  With  Alsop 
ms  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  Rosewell  had, 
daring  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which 
followed  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
been  falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
gOTernment,  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by  Jef- 
ftej?.  aiid  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, been  conyicted  by  a  packed  Jury.  The 
iajastiee  of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that  the 
rerr  eoartiers  cried  shame.  One  Tory  gentle- 
nan  who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instantly  to 
Charlee,  and  declared  that  the  neck  of  the 
most  lojal  subject  in  England  would  not  be 
safe  if  Rosewell  suffered.  The  jurymen  them- 
seWes  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought 
over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  At 
Wgth  a  pardon  was  granted;  but  Rosewell 
nmained  bound  under  heavy  recognisances  to 
good  beharioar  during  life,  and  to  periodical 
appearance  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  His 
RCi)|UMnees  were  now  discharged  by  the  royal 
eotaaaDd,  and  in  this  way  his  services  were 
seeind^ 

Tbebiaioess  of  gaining  the  independents  was 
priadpallj  intrusted  to  one  of  their  ministers 
nmed  Sttphen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a  weak,  vio- 
let, and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone  such 
iagths  io  opposition  fco  the  government,  that 
^  had  bsen  by  name  proscribed  in  several  pro- 
c*aaaticn&  He  now  made  his  peace,  and  went 
as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever  done  in  fac- 
tiog.  He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly 
reeoiiui«nded  measures  ftom  which  the  wisest 
ttd  Bost  honest  Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It 
*»3  noarked  that  he  was  consUntly  at  the 
pataeeaod  freqaently  in  the  closet,  that  he  lived 
with  a  splendour  to  which  the  Puritan  divines 
v^^Htdeaeenstonied,  and  that  he  was  perpetu- 
slljnrroimded  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest 
to  pncare  them  offices  or  pardons.} 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William 
Pan.  Penn  had  never  been  a  strong-headed 
■an:  the  life  which  he  had  been  leading  dur- 
^  two  jears  had  not  a  little  impaired  his 
■orali^eensibility ;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever 
wproached  him,  he  comforted  himself  by  re- 
Ftttiog  that  he  had  a  good  and  noble  end  in 
Ji^,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  serrices 
■aifloejr. 

£7  the  inflnenee  of  these  men  and  of  others 
«S9  eonspieuons,  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
^  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
^^Bters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice 
^^ked  that  the  language  of  these  composi- 
t>6iu  was  as  fnisomely  servile  as  any  thing  that 
^Id  be  foQud  in  the  most  florid  eulogies  pro- 
^need  by  bishops  on  the  Stuarts ;  but,  on 

fj^Vood*!  AthtiMe  Oxonienaet;  Obaerrator;  Hcnclitus 
^^\  MnuA.  But  Can's  own  writloga  fnrniah  th«  beat 
^^Ws  for  aa  estimate  of  his  character. 

gF^CaJaar'i  Araovot  of  the  Hlnistns  efeeCed  or  sQenoed 
0;^rtbBBeBtoTatk>ii.9ofthiiinptoiiehIrft;  Wood's  Athenss 


close  inquirr,  it  will  appear  that  the  disgrace 
belongs  to  but  a  small  part  of  tho  Puritaa 
party.  There  was  scarcely  a  market- town  in 
England  without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them  to  ex- 
press theii*  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence.  Cir- 
cular letters,  imploring  them  to  sign,  were  sent 
to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  mail-bags,  it  was  sportively  said, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Tet  aH 
the  addresses  which  could  be  obtained  from  all 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
scattered  over  England  did  not  in  six  months 
amount  to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  these  addresses  was  nume- 
rously signed.  II 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
firmly  attached  to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting 
the  promises  of  the  king  and  of  the  Jesuits, 
steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for  a  favour 
which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a 
snare.  This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  chiefs  of  the  party.  One  of  these 
was  Baxter.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James,  had  been  brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys, 
and  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  such  as  the 
courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in  the  habit 
of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  prison  when  the  court  began  to  think 
seriously  of  gaining  the  Nonconformists.  He 
was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was  informed 
that,  if  he  chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might 
do  so  without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act 
would  be  enforced  against  him.  The  govern- 
ment probably  hoped  That  the  recollection  of 
past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease 
would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on 
Rosewell  and  Lobb.  The  hope  was  disappointed. 
Baxter  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor  to  be 
deceived.  He  refused  to  Join  in  any  address 
of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  promote  good  feeling  between 
the  Chi^h  and  the  Presbyterians,  f 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Baxter, 
been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change 
of  measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had 
flang  Baxter  into  jail  had  driven  Howe  into 
banishment ;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been 
let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Howe  rer 
turned  from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  Whitehall  that  Howe  would  exert  in 
favour  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  him- 
s'elf  condescended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  sub- 
ject whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  appears 
to  have  hesitated;  but  the  influence  of  th« 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the 
Constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  detrrmine  ou  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  There  was  great  anxiety  at  the 
palace  to  know  the  result     Two  royal  messen- 


X  State  Trlelfl ;  Semael  RoMweirs  Life  of  Thomas  B^t* 
well,  1718 ;  Calainy*s  Aeoouut 

{London  Gasette,  March  15,  1<R|;  NlchoVs  IXefimes 
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fibers  were  in  atteodance  during  the  discussion. 
They  carried  back  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Tlowe  had  declared  himself  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  bad,  after 
long  debate,  carried  with  him  the  majority  of 
the  assembly.* 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be 
added  the  name  of  a  man  far  below  them  in 
station  and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  vir- 
tue their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior, 
John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker, 
and  had  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Par- 
liamentary army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  been 
fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful 
sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  such  as  the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen 
sensibility  and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
his  internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  under  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion, that  he  had  committed  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that 
he  was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Some- 
times loud  voices  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn 
him.  Sometimes  fiends  whispered  impious  sug- 
gestions in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
but  from  which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of 
snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him  pulling  his 
clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain 
had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was 
about  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental 
agony  disordered  his  health.  One  day  he  shook 
like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day  he 
felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  survived  suflferings  so  in- 
tense and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the 
clouds  broke.  Froip  the  depths  of  despair,  the 
penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity. 
An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  im- 
part to  others  the  blessings  of  which  he  was 
himself  possessed,  f  He  joined  the  Baptists, 
and  became  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew 
BO  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken 
by  the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no 
great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception, 
an  important  exception  undoubtedly,  of  our 
noble  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling 
was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Yet  the  native  force  of  genius, 
and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  reli- 
gious passions,  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply 
supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  His 
rude  oratory  roused .  and  melted  hearers  .who 
listened  without  interest  to  the  laboured  dis- 
courses of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His 
works  were  widely  circulated  among  the  hum- 
bler classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
had  been,  during  near  a  century,  the  delight 
of  pious  cottaj^ers  and  artisans  before  it  was 
publicly  commende^  by  any  man  of  high  lite- 
rary eminence.  At  length  critics  condescended 
to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so 
durable  a  popularity  lay.     They  were  compelled 

^  Oalamy't  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the  Hamp- 
den Ikmily  had  in  the  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of 
fcbnstone  of  Waristoon,  dated  Jane  18, 1688. 

f  Banyan's  Graee  Atmandlng. 

i  YovaxK  elAMee  Bnnyan'f  prom  with  Dnrfey*!  poetry. 
Fhe  people  of  IkKhlon  in  the  8p{rftnal  Quixote  rank  the 
PUcrim^a  Pro^resa  with  Jack  the  Giant  Ivillcr.    Late  in 


to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  jad|H 
more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  tlii  i 
despised  little  book  was  really  a  Tnastfir-piwt  I 
Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of  &il^  I 
gorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  ortUm,  I 
or  Shnk.speare  the  first  of  dramatists.    Otha  I 
allegorists  have  shown  equal  ingenuity,  but  at  ' 
other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to  toncb 
the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.  J 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dis- 
senter had  suffered  more  severely  under  tht 
penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan.     Of  the  tventj- 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Resto- 
ration, he  had  passed  twelve  in  confiDeiseBt. 
He  still  persisted  in  preaching ;  but,  thai  bt 
might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
disguising  himself  like  a  carter.     He  was  oAec 
introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors. 
with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back  and  a  whip  la 
his  hand.     If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  on 
ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  In- 
dulgence with  delight     He  was  now,  at  lengtK 
free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.    His  con- 
gregation rapidly  increased  ;   thousand  hong 
upon  his  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he  on- 
ginally  resided,  money  was  plentifully  contri- 
buted to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him.    His 
influence  among  the  common  people  was  snch 
that  the  government  would  willingly  have  be- 
stowed on  him  some  municipal  office ;  but  his| 
vigoreus  understanding  and  his  stout  £ugli»hj 
heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all| 
temptation.     He  felt  assured  that  the  proffered! 
toleration  waa  merely  a  bait  intended  to  lure! 
the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ;  nor  would; 
he  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  be  was  noij 
legally  qualified,  recognise  the  Taliditj  of  tbij 
dispensing  power.     One  of  the  last  acts  of  hiij 
virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  u\ 
which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  govem| 
ment.2 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  m\\ 
the  Baptists,  that  of  William  Kiffin  was  stiK 
greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  man  among  then 
in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit  oi 
exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings 
but  he  did  not  live  by  preaching.  He  tradeij 
largely ;  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  Lon«J^^ 
stood  high ;  and  he  bad  accumulated  an  amr  | 
fortune.  Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  cui 
juncture,  have  rendered  more  raluable  servicf 
to  the  court.  But  between  him  and  the  cou. 
was  interposed  the  remembrance  of  one  terrib^' 
event  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  tw. 
Hewlings,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  th< 
victims  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  had  been  th< 
most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  oi 
one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manoe: 
responsible.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the  yonnge 
brother.  The  poor  lad*s  sister  had  been  nsbert. 
by  Churchill  into  the  royal  presence,  and  ha 
begged  for  mercy ;  but  the  king's  heart  ha 
been  obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  famil 
had  been  great;  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  b 
pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  wa 
left  destitute,  the  survivor  of  those  who  shaol 

the  eighteenth  century  Oowper  did  not  venture  to  do  ib«: 
than  aliude  to  the  great  allegoriat: — 


re  a  neer  at  Aj' 

}  The  contlBoatkMi  of  Snnyan^  LUb  appended 
Grace  Aboondlnf. 
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tare  surviTed  him.     The  heartless  and  venal 
TvTcophantH  of  Whitehall,  judgring  by  themselves, 
thought  that  the  old  man  would  be  easily  pro- 
pitiated by  an  alderman's  gown,  and  by  some 
compensation  in  money  for  the  property  which 
his  grandsons  had   forfeited.     Penn  wau  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.  The  king  determined  to  try  what  effect  his 
own  civilities  would  produce.    Kiffin  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  palace.     He  found  a  brilliant 
circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled. 
James  immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
Ttrv  graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying.  *'I 
have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  alderman 
of  London."    The  old  man   looked    fixedly  at 
the  king,  burst  into  tears,  and  made  answer, 
•'Sir,  I  am  worn  out;  I  am  unfit  to  serve  your 
majesty  or  the  city.     And,  sir,  tiie  death  of  my 
p  or  boys  broke  my  heart.     That  wound  is  as 
frvsh  as  ever.     I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave." 
The  king  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  then  said,  **  Mr.   Kiffin,  I  will  find 
a  bal?am  for  that  sore."     Assuredly  James  did 
n-t  mean  to  say  any  thing  cruel  or  insolent; 
jc  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
am-Tiatiy  gentle  mood.     Yet  no  speech  that  is 
reroTiied  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable  a  notion 
of  hi*  character  as  these  few  words.     They  are 
th«  ▼orJ3  of  a  hard-hearted  and  low-minded 
man.  imable  to  conceive  any  laceration  of  the 
aiie<:\ijfi9  for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would 
noi  b«  » full  compensation.* 

The  <«rtion  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was 

farocftble  to  the  king's  new  policy  had  from 

tie  5r5t  been  a  minority,  and  soon  began  -to 

diniiDisii:  for  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in 

nr-  kog  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had 

y^n  abridged  rather   than    extended    by  the 

ki^lgence.    The   chief  characteristic    of  the 

Puriun  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of 

th-?  Church  of  Rome,    He  had  quitted  the  Church 

of  £^2  and  only  because  he  conceived  that  she 

too  moch  resembled  her  superb  and  voluptuous 

r-^fT  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of 

the  jcarlet  robe.     He  now  found  that  one  of  the 

implifrj  conditions  of  that  alliance  which  some 

of  hL*  pastiDrs  had  formed  with  the  court  was 

thit  tke  religion  of  the  court  should  be  respect- 

Mj  lad  tenderly  treated.     He  soon  began  to 

T?mi  the  days  of  persecution.      While   the 

p^nii  laws  were  enforced,  he   had   heard  the 

word?  of  life  in  secret  and  at  his  peril ;  but  still 

be  had  heard  them.     When  the  brethren  were 

a!*emhied  in  the  inner    chamber,    when   the 

srntiDela  had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had 

W*n  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of 

a  luteber  or  a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the 

'ies.  then  at  least  God  was  truly  worshipped. 

.^j  p^iftion  of  Divine  truth  was  suppressed  or 

»-  !>ned  down  for  any  worldlj'  object.     All  the 

'l^Jtinctive  doctrines  of  the    Puritan  theology 

'•^JV  faily,  and  even  coarsely  set  forth.     To  the 

'"T^  rs  of  Rome   no    quarter  was   given.     The 

pn.  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  mystical 

•?fhel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases 

-''Jiiiarily  employed    to    describe    that   august 

*^'1  fascinating   superstition.     Such  had  been 

"'^Of  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell, 

^i  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  well 

^"^eiveJ  at  the  palace,  but  such  was  now  their 


|v^  KifTiDS  Metnoin;  Lumu's  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  11, 
*  ^S,  Lu  the  Hagbrt  Comjsfoudeaoe. 


I  Style  no  longer.  Divines  who  n&pirod  to  a  high 
place  in  the  king's  favour  and  confidence  could 
I  not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the  king't 
j  religion.  Congregations  therefore  complained 
I  loudly  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Decl»- 
j  ration  which  purported  to  give  them  entire  fre«- 
I  dom  of  con^^cience,  they  had  never  once  heard 
the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithfully  preached. 
Formerly  they -had  been  forced  to  snatch  their 
spiritual  nutriment  by  stealth;  but,  when  they 
had  snatched  it,  they  found  it  seasoned  exactly 
to  their  ta.ste.  They  were  now  at  liberty  to 
feed ;  but  their  food  had  lost  all  its  savour. 
They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edi- 
fices; but  they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their 
taste  than  they  would  have  heard  from  the 
rector.  At  the  parish  church,  the  will-worship 
and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday 
attacked  with  energy;  but  at  the  meeting- 
house,  the  pastor,  who  had  a  few  months  before 
reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  carefully  abstained  from 
censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his  censures  in 
language  too  delicate  to  shock  even  the  ears  of 
Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any 
creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  Koman 
Catholic  doctrines  had  undergone  no  alteration. 
Within  living  memory,  never  had  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making 
proselytes;  never  had  so  many  Roman  Catholic 
publications  issued  from  the  press ;  never  had 
the  attention  of  all  who  cared  about  religion 
been  so  closely  fixed  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theologian! 
who  had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery 
when  Popery  was  comparatively  harmless  and 
helpless,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of  real 
danger  to  the  Reformed  faith  had  arrived, 
studiously  avoided  uttering  one  word  which 
could  give  offence  to  a  Jesuit?  Their  conduct 
was  indeed  easily  explained.  It  was  known 
that  some  of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It 
was  suspected  that  others  had  obtained  money. 
Their  prototype  might  be  found  in  that  weak 
apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Master  and 
friend  to  whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the 
firmest  attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostlt 
who  sold  his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver. f 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been 
gained  by  the  court  were  rapidly  losing  the 
influence  which  they  had  once  possessed  over 
their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secU- 
ries  found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong 
religious  sympathy  toward  those  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  in  spite 
of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  pro- 
mises, were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Anglican  body  and  the 
Puritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal 
enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  every  step  which  they  made  toward 
union  increased  the  influence  of  him  who  was 
their  common  head.  William  was  in  all  things 
fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  English  nation.  He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  member  of  either ;  yet  neither, 
when  in  a  reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to 
regard  him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theology 
agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.     At  the  same 


+  See.  Rmong  other  contemporary  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
A  Representation  of  the  ihreateniug  Dangers  Impending 
over  Protestants. 
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Ibie,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not,  indeed,  as 
a  divine  institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawful 
and  an  eminently  useful  form  of  church  goyem- 
ment.  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes, 
festiyals,  and  liturgies  he  considered  of  no  vital 
importance.  A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to 
which  he  bad  been  early  accustomed,  would 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted 
only  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  persecute 
his  brother  Protestants  whose  consciences  did 
not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example.  Two 
years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
numerous  bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean, 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed 
out ;  but  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed  Church- 
men against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters  against 
Churchmen  had  been  so  tempered  by  common 
adversity  and  danger,  that  the  lukewarmness 
which  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
Was  now  reckoned  among  his  chief  Tirtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  For 
a  time  hopes  were  entertained  at  Whitehall 
that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science would  at  least  prevent  him  from  pub- 
licly expressing  disapprobation  of  a  policy 
which  had  a  specious  show  of  liberality.  Penn 
sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
eyen  went  thither  in  the  hope  that  his  elo- 
quence, of  which  he  had  a  high  opinio^^  would 
prove  irresistible;  but  though  he  harangued 
on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness 
which  tired  his  fearers  out,  .and  though  he 
assured  them  that  the  approach  of  a  golden  age 
of  religious  liberty  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  a  man  who  was  iiet-mitted  to  converse  with 
angels,  no  impression  was  made  on  the  prince.* 
'*You  ask  me,"  said  William  to  one  of  the 
king's  agents,  **to  countenance  an  attack  on 
my  own  religion.  I  cannot  with  a  safe  con- 
science do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,>not  for  the 
crown  of  England,  nor  for  the  empire  of  the 
world.''  These  words  were  reported  to  the  king, 
and  disturbed  him  greatly. f  He  wrote  urgent 
letters  with  his  own  blind.  Sometimes  he  took 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  royal  family ;  he  was,  as  such,  entitled  to 
expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches ; 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed 
in  a  matter  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  At 
other  times,  a  bait  which  was  thought  irresisti- 
ble was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  goTemment 
would,  in  return,  co-operate  with  him  strenu- 
ously against  France.  He  was  not  to  be  so 
deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the 
support  of  a  Parliament,  would,  even  if  not 
unwilling,  be  unable  to  render  effectual  service 
to  the  common  cause  of  Europe;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament  were 
assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  houses 
would  be  that  the  Declaration  should  be  can- 
celled. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  sug- 
gested  by  her  husband.     Their  joint  opinion 


*  Boxoet,  i.  693,  694. 

\  ''he  Prince  d'OraoKe,  qui  avoit  6Iud6  Jusqu'alon  de 

fxlre  line  rdponie  pooitiTe,  dlt quMl  ne  coamnUra 

intnab  k  la  stipprrmioD  de  om  loiz  qui JiToicnt  £t6  dtablies 
poor  le  maintien  v.t  la  .^uret^  de  la  religion  Proteatante,  et 
%ue  Mi  couacieoce  ne  le  lui  permettoit  p<^t,  nod  eeule- 


was  conTeyed  to  the  king  in  fii  n  but  tempentt 
terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeplj  regret- 
ted, the  course  which  his  majesty  had  adopud. 
They  were  convinced  that  he  had  usarped  i 
prerogative  which  did  not -by  law  belong  to  iua. 
Against  that  usurpation  they  protested,  not 
only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  memben 
of  the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  ii 
maintaining  the  rights  of  that  crown  wbieii 
they  might  one  day  wear ;  for  experience  had 
shown  that  in  England  arbi^ary  govenunent 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more 
pernicious  than  itself;  and  it  might  reasoniUj 
be  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and  iDcenseil 
by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might  conceire  a 
disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  tbe 
king  was,  that  he  would  in  all  things  goTern 
according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  bj 
competent  authority,  and  that  some  part  of  the 
Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  embodied  id  an 
act  of  Parliament  They  were  not  persecutors, 
^hey  should  with  pleasure  see  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a 
proper  manner  from  all  penal  statutes.  Tbej 
should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Disseuien 
admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At 
that  point  they  must  stop.  They  could  not  but 
entertain  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Romas  j 
Catholics  were  madc^  capable  of  public  trust,  j 
great  evils  would  ensue,  and  they  intimated  ' 
not  obscurely  that  their  apprehensions  arose ! 
chiefly  from  the  conduct  of  James.  |  | 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  prince  and  | 
princess  respecting  the  disabilities  to  which  the  | 
Roman  Catholics  were  subject  was  that  of 
almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  I 
were  then  lealous  for  political  and  religioas : 
ft*eedom.  In  our  age,  on  the  contraiy,  enlight- , 
ened  men  have  often  pronounced,  with  regret,  | 
that,  on  this  one  point,  William  appears  to  dis- 1 
advantage  when  compared  with  his  father-in-  j 
law.  The  truth  is,  that  som^  considerations 
which  are  necessary  ta  the  forming  of  a  correct ; 
judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  ; 
many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  whick  i 
those  who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are  | 
in  constant  danger  of  falling,  the  error  of  judg- 1 
ing  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  : 
judging  the  past  by  the  present  The  former  | 
is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence  what- 1 
ever  is  old,  the  latter  ef  minds  readily  attracted  j 
by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may  j 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  , 
conservative  politicians  on  the  questions  of  their 
own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually  iofects 
the  speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal  school 
when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earlier 
age.  The  former  error  is  the  more  pemicioiu 
in  a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  an  bistorlaiL 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  oar 
time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolotion 
which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  vith 
steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  t«o 
extremes.     The  question  whether  members  of 


roent  poor  la  suboeaidon  du  royaume  d'Angletcrrt.  w^ 
ni€me  pour  Tempire  du  monde ;  en  rarte  que  le  roi  d'Ar-?»- 
terre  eat  plus  aigri  oontre  lui  qu'Il  n'a  jamab  ^ti."-^* 
repaua,  June  XL  im,  ^ 

X  Burnet,  1. 710.    Bonrepaux,  jfia^4'  1687. 
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Afje  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be  safely  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament  and   to  office  convulsed 
^jaT  country  during   the   reign   of  JameS'  the 
w^ecoaJ,  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall,  and. 
Vifttine:  slept  during  toore  than  a  century,  was 
j-evived  by  that   great  stirring  of   the  human 
miTi'J  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National 
^sstmbly  of  France.     During  thirty  years  the 
contest  went  on  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social  circle. 
It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up  parties, 
ni;ule  all  government  in  one  part  of  the  empire 
im[N>?sible,  and  at  length   brought  us  to  the 
rer?e  of  civil  war.     Even  when    the  struggle 
uvi  lerminated,  the  passions  to  which  it  had 
rvea  birth   still   continued   to   rage.     It  was 
icarcely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was 
ander  the  influence  of  those  passions  to  see  the 
5»eaL?  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly 
'orrc'.'t  light 

Une  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true 

prr  position  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great 

ulesjing  to  our  country,  arrived   at   the  false 

ciindusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen  of 

Uic  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the 

^roi<'ctit>n  of  our  religion  ond  our  freedom  could 

M  si,h]j  abolished.     Another   class,    starting 

from  the  true  proposition  that  the  disabilities 

iifiK.?,^i  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been 

pr.  iactive'  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at 

the  fi;«  conclusion  that  there  never  could  have 

bwn  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could  have 

been  um:1uI  and  necessary.     The  former  fallacy 

perraje?  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned 

Mm.    The  latter  was  not  altogether  without 

iof  ience  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  phi- 

le^.'cbical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
oaiiitL  that  we  may  vindicate  the  course  which 
W4S  ^imiQimou^ly  approved  by  all  the  great 
l^\Wli  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Wiiiiout  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
^hfi'si  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
p*at  English  statesmen  of  our  own  time. 

InJoabteiJly  it  is  an  evil    that    any  citizen 

^'lid  be  excluded  from  civil  employment  on 

iccoQDi  of  his  religious  opinions :  but  a  choice 

btiweea  evils  is  sometimes  all   that  is  left  to 

hm\n  wisdom.     A  nation  may  be    placed    in 

such  %  situation  that  the  majority  must  either 

impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and  that 

what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 

justly  condemned  as  persecution,  may  fall  within 

lie  bounds  of  legitimate  self-defence  ;  and  such 

'^?.  in  the  year  1687,  the  situation  of  England. 

Act.oriing  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 

•i3ie-j  possessed  the  right  of  naming  almost  all 

i-^'^:ic  functionaries,  political,  judicial,  eccle- 

^*'ical.  military,  and  naval.     In  the  exercise 

^  tiiis  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now 

*^»  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conformity 

J^^^h  the  a«ivice  of  ministers  approved  by  the 

^  j^i^e  of  Commons.     It  was  evident,  therefore, 

^^K  unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to 

^tow  office  on  none  but  Protestants,  it  would 

r^  in  his  power  to  bestow  office  on  none  but 


5:^ 


^tim  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  Dumber,  and  among  them  was  not  a  sin- 
^  '^  man  whose  services  could  be  seriously  missed 
^^  Ibe  Ccmmonwealth.  The  proportion  which 
^^y  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was  very 
^  ^ch  smaller  than  the  present :  for  at  present 
^oastjint  stream  of  emigration  runs  from  Ire- 


land to  our  great  towns ;  but  in  the  seventeentli 
century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish 
colony.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political, 
legal,  and  militai'y  ability  and  knowledge  to  bf 
found  in  the  kingdom,  were  Protestant.  Never- 
theless, the  king,  under  a  strong  infatuation, 
had  determined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a 
means  of  making  proselytes.  To  be  of  hif 
Church  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifi- 
cations for  office.  To  be  of  the  national  Church 
was  a  positive  disqualificatictn.  He  reprobated, 
it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded 
by  some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  that  test  which 
excluded  a  small  minority  of  the  nation  from 
public  trust;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
iiistituting  a  test  which  excluded  the  majority. 
Ke  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good 
financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded 
from  the  post  of  lord  treasurer  merely  for  being 
a  Papist;  but  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  lord 
treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a  good  finan- 
cier and  a  loyal  subject  merely  for  being  a 
Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
declared  his  resolution  never  to  put  the  white 
staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic.  With  many 
other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the 
same  way.  Already  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  lord  high  commissioner  of 
Scotland,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre- 
tary of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  functionaries 
had  been  bred  Churchmen,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  apostasy,  open  or  8ecret,«in  order  to  obtain  op 
to  keep  their  high  places.  Those  Protestants 
who  still  held  important  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment held  them  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situa- 
tions  of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  mk 
the  favoured  class.  Roman  Catholics  already  | 
swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  publie 
service.  They  were  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  envoys  to  foreign 
courts,  colonels  of  regiments,  governors  of  for- 
tresses. The  share  which  in  a  few  months  they 
had  obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times  as  great 
as  they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  sys- 
tem. Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were 
made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men 
who  had  assured  the  king  that  they  held  his 
faith  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  and  exercised 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  reli- 
gion. Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity 
were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed  Papists,  and 
some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And  all  this 
had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Poperj 
were  still  unrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still 
a  strong  interest  in  simulating  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  What,  then,  was  his  con- 
duct likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to 
free  him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the 
shadow  of  restraint?  Is  it  possible  to  doubi 
that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  effectually 
excluded  from  employment  by  a  strictly  legal 
use  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  by  act  of  Parliament  T 
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How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to 
bestow  on  the  members  of  his  own  Church  a 
share  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved  by 
the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age, 
he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  without  mingled  pity  and 
derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which  all 
the  discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had 
been  exhausted  in  vain.  The  pretender  is 
advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in  England,  to 
make  a  partition  of  offices,  and  carefully  to 
reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  portion  which  might  have  sufGced  for  them 
if  they  had  been  one-half  instead  of  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  nation.  One  secretary  of  state,  one 
eommissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  at 
war,  the  majority  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  hounehold,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such 
were  the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse 
bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment  which 
had  appalled  th#  whole  world.  Is  it  then  pos- 
sible to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  his  people,  deluded  by~  the  empty  name 
of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undisceming  as 
was  his  zeal  for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  partiality  with  which  honours  and 
emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  nation.  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act 
were  repealed,  the  Protestants  were  entitled  to 
some  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
word  equivalent,  thea  lately  imported  from 
France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  coffee- 
house orators;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of 
keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm  written  by 
Halifax  put  an  end  to  these  idle  projects,  i  One 

.      of  P«Dn's  schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be 
^     passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into 

y  three  equal  parts,  and  that  to  one  only  of  those 
parts  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
be  admitted.  Even  under  such  an  ihrangement 
the  Members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
obtained  near  twenty  times  their  fair  portion 
of  official  appointments,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  king  would  have  consented ;  but,  had 
he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  ho  give  that 
he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain,?  The  dilemma 
propounded  by  Halifax  was  unanswerable.  If 
laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law  which 
now  exists.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it 
is  idle  to  offer  us  a  law  as  a  seourity.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue 
wasiiot  whether  secular  offices  should  b'e  thrown 
open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  While  James- 
was  king,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
•zclusion;  and  the  only  question  was  who 
should  be  excluded,  Papists  or  Protestants,  the 
few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand  English- 
men or  fiite  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  those  who  supported  him  conceived  that  they 
could  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they  acted 
toward  the  English  Roman  Catholics  with  the 


•  JohDHtme  Jan.  1$,  16S8 ;  Halifax's  Anatomy  of  an 
flQUival«!nL 


principles  of  religious  liberty  These  argi. 
ments,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  rieference  to 
any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology.  Ii 
will  also  be  observed  that  they  ceased  to  h&ri 
any  weight  when  the  crown  had  been  settled  oi 
a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  when  tin 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state 
had  become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no 
sovereign,  whatever  might  ^ave  been  his  opi- 
nions or  his  inclinations,  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation,  howerer, 
after  its  terrors,  its  straggles,  its  narrow  es- 
cape, was  in  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  mood. 
Means  of  defence,  therefore,  which  neceiMty 
had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity  aloce 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used  long  after 
the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not 
abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  maintaiDed 
a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  But 
in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejo- 
dice  were  on  the  same  side.  The  fanatical  aod 
ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Roman  C«tholi« 
from  office  because  he  worshipped  stocks  aod 
stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beas^ 
because  he  had  burned  down  London,  becauae 
he  had  strangled  6ir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey; 
and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant  statesman, 
while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed 
on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  differeDt 
road,  to  the  same  oonclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite 
in  one  body  the  numerous  sections  of  the  com- 
munity which  regarded  him  as  their  common 
head.  In  this  work  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  .were  pre- 
eminently useful,  Burnet  and  Dykvelt 

The  services  of  Burnet,  indeed,  it  was  neceB- 
sary  to  employ  with  some  caution.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  at  the 
Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Max? 
received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with 
invectives  against  the  insolent  and  seditions 
divine  whom  she  protected ;  but  these  accusa- 
tions had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself.  At 
length,  in  January,  1687,  the  king  had  recoorsi 
to  stronger  measures.  Skelton,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  English  government  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albeville,  the  weakest  and  basest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  JesuiUcal  cabal.  Mo- 
ney was  Albeville's  one  object,  and  he  took  it 
from  all  who  -offered  it.  He  was  paid  at  once 
by  France  and  by  Holland;  nay,  he  stooped 
below  even  the  miserable  dignity  of  corruption. 
and  accepted  bribes  so  small  that  they  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  lackey  than  to  an 
envoy  who  had  been  honoured  with  an  English 
baronetcy  and  a  foreign  marquisate.  On  one 
occasion  he  pocketed  very  complacently  a  gra- 
tuity of  fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  serrice 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  States-Genera). 
This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  that  Bar- 
net  should  no  longer  1^  countenanced  at  the 
Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  t^  part 
with  a  valu|ible  friend,  answered  at  first  wirh 
his  usual  coldness,  **  I  i|m  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  he  has  done  or 
said  anything  of  which  his  migesty  can  juatlj 
complain."  But  James  was  peremptory;  the 
time  for  an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  During  noiv 
than  eighteen  months  Burnet  neier  came  iuu 
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tiie  presence  of  either  tbe  prince  or  the  princess ; 
bat  he  resided  near  them ;  he  was  fully  informed 
af  all  that  was  passing ;  his  adrice  was  con- 
stantly asked;  his  pen  waa  employed  on  all 
important  occasions ;  and  many  of  the  sharpest 
sad  most  eflfeetiTe  tracts  which  about  that  time 
appeared  in  London  were  jostly  attributed  to 

Kiwi- 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.     He  had 
slways  been  more  than  sufficiently  prone  to  the 
ingr^  passions ;  but  none  of  his  enemies,  not  even 
those  who  had  conspired  against  bis  life,  not 
eren  those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to 
load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason  and  assassi- 
aation,  had  ever  been  regarded  by  him  with 
such  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for  Burnet.     His 
majesty  railed  daily  at  the  doctor  in  ankingly 
language,  and  meditated  plans  of  unlawful  re- 
Teoge.    Bven  blood  would  not  slake  that  frantic 
hatred.     The  insolent  divine  must  be  tortured 
before  he  was  permitted  to  die.     Fortunately, 
he  was  by  birth  a  Scot;  and  in  Scotland,  before 
he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grass-market,  his  l^s 
might  be  dislocated  in  the  boot     Proceedings 
vere   accordingly  instituted    against    him   at 
Sdinburgh;   but  he  had  been  naturalixed  in 
Holland ;   be  bad  married  a  woman  of  fortune 
who  was  a  native  of  that  prorince ;  and  it  ^as 
obtain  that  his  adopted  country  would  not 
deliTer  him  up.    It  was  therefore  determined  to 
kidaap  him.     Ruffians  were  hired  with  great 
sums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  infamous 
lervioe.    An  order  for  three  thousand  pounds 
OB  this  account  was  actually  drawn  up  for 
agaatore  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Louis  was  apprized  of  the  design,  and  took  a 
warn  interest  in  iU    He  would  lend,  he  said, 
his  best  assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to  Eng- 
land, aad  would  undertake  that  the  ministers 
of  the  vengeance  of  James  should  find  a  secure 
a«ylani  in  France.     Burnet  was  well  aware  of 
his  danger;  but  timidity  was  not  among  his 
faults.    Ue  published  a  courageous  answer  to 
tbe  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  at  Sdinburgh.     He  knew,  he  said,  that  it 
was  mteaded  to  execute  him  without  a  triifl; 
but  his  tiust  wafl  in  the  King  of  kings,  to  whom 
innoeeat  blood  would  not  cry  in  vain,  even 
against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.     He 
gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  his  friends,  and,  after 
the  meal,  took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  with  whom  they 
could  no  longer  safely  converse.     Nevertheless, 
he  eontiaaed  to  show  himself  in  all  the  publio 
places  of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
ivproached  him  bitterly  with  his  fioolhardiness.* 
While   Burnet  was  William's  secretary  for 
SngUtfh  affairs  in  Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been 
not  less  osef ttlly  employed  in  London.    Dykvelt 
was  one  of  a  reraaricable  class  of  publio  men, 


*■  Bnrocty  i.  726-731 ;  AnBwer  to  the  Criminal  Letters 
iaraked  oat  against  Dr.  Bumot;  Ayauz  Neg.,  July  -j^L,  Xi ; 
^f ,  1687  ;  JaB.  If  ,  1688 ;  Louto  to  BarUlon .  52i^2:^ ; 

Joknatoiie  of  WarUtoun,  Feb.  21, 1688 ;  Ladj  Kuiee'u  to  Dr. 
FltaviUiam,  Oct  5, 1687.  As  It  baa  been  suspected  that 
Bam^'t.  wlio  oertaSnlj  was  not  in  the  habit  of  underrating 
bis  own  liDportanoe,  exaggerated  the  danmr  to  which  he 
««■  mxpomedt  I  will  give  tbe  words  of  Louu  and  of  John- 
ftcoe :  '*  Qni  que  ce  solt,"  says  Louis,  **  qui  entreprenne  de 
IVnJeTer  en  Iiollande  tronTera  noo  settlement  uttn  retralte 
^aree  et  nne  entiire  protection  dans  mes  6tats,  mats 
anasi  toata  riMWistanca  (wMl  pounra  dMrer  pour  fkire  oon- 
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I  of  Bamfield  (Burnet)  is  oertidnly  true,"  says  John- 
A.    **Noiiiaa4iooMaorttlMre,aiiaaonMeoAoeniaddo 


who,  having  been  bred  U  politics  in  the  no\>le 
school  of  John  De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of 
that  great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  (Ssoharge  their  duty  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  rallying  round  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  Of 
the  diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces  none  was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and 
manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge 
of  English  affairs  none  seems  to  have  been  his 
equal.  A  pretence  was  found  for  despatching 
him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  England,  on  a 
special  mission,  with  credentials  from  the  States 
General.  But,  in  truth,  his  embassy  was  not 
to  the  government,  but  to  the  Opposition ;  and 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  private  instructions 
which  had  been  dntwn  by  Burnet,  and  approved 
by  WUUam-t 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly 
nfbrtified  by  the  conduct  of  the  prinoe  and 
princess.  "  My  nephew's  duty,"  said  the  king, 
*^is  to  strengthen  my  hands;  but  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me."  Dykvelt 
answered  that  in  matters  of  private  concern  his 
highness  had  shown,  and  was  ready  to  show, 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  king's  wishes ;  but 
that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the 
aid  of  a  Protestant  prince  against  the  Protestant 
religion.^  The  king  was  silenced,  but  not  ap- 
peased. He  saw,  with  ill  humour  which  he  could 
not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and 
drilling  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  a  skill  which  would  have  been  credit- 
able to  the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which 
was  marvellous  in  a  foreigner.  The  clergy  were 
told  that  they  would  find  the  prince  a  friend  to 
episcopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Nonconformists  were  encouraged  to  expect 
from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  also  compre* 
hension.  Even  the  JELoman  Catholics  were  con- 
ciliated ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
among  them  declared,  even  to  the  king's  face, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt 
proposed,  and  that  they  would  rather  have  a 
toleration  secured  by  statute,  than  an  illegal  and 
precarious  ascendency.^  The  chiefs  of  all  the 
great  sections  of  the  nation  had  frequent  con- 
ferences in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  envoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the  Tory  party 
was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earls  of  Danby  and 
Nottingham.  Though  more  than  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  Danby  had  fallen  from  power, 
his  name  was  stiU  great  among  the  old  Cavaliers 
of  England,  and  many  even  of  those  who  had 
formerly  persecuted  him  were  now  disposed  to 
admit  that  he  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his 
own,  and  that  his  seal  for  the  prerogative, 
though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tem- 
pered by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour, 
zeal  for  the  establi^ed  religion,  and  zeal  for 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  country. 

not  deny  it  His  fHends  say  fhoy  hear  be  takes  no  care 
of  himseU^  but  out  of  vanity,  to  show  his  oouraire.  shows 
hto  Iblly ;  so  that,  if  Ul  happen  on  ti,  aU  people  will  Uugh 
at  it.  Pmy  tell  him  so  much  from  Jones  (Johnstone).  If 
some  could  be  catcbed  making  their  coup  d'esaakon  him,  U 
will  do  much  to  frighten  them  fhxn  making  any  attempt 
oaOgle(thePrtnoe).» 

t  Bnniet,  L  708;  Atsox  Neg.  Jan.  ^^  r«b.  -^y  1687 1 
Tan  Kanper,  Kacafctsfkinde  dar  Yaderlandsobe  tiesohl^ 


X  Burnet,  1.  711.  Dykvelfs  despntrhes  to  the  Statef 
General  contain,  as  flir  as  I  have  socti  or  can  learn,  not  » 
word  about  the  real  object  of  his  miK<<ls;a.  His  correspond 
ence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  strictly  uriyate. 

}  Bonrspaox,  Sept  ^|,  1687. 
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He  was  also  highlj  esteemed  at  the  Hague, 
where  it  was  nerer  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
person  who,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  France 
and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  be- 
stow the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 
Daniel  Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleman 
whose  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history 
of  three  eventful  reigns,  sprang  from  a  family 
of  unriTalled  forensic  eminence.  His  great  uncle 
had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had 
prostituted  eminent  parts  and  learning  to  eyil 
purposes,  and  had  been  pursued  by  Uie  yen- 
geance  of  the  Commons  of  England  with  Falk- 
land at  their  head.  A  more  honourable  renown 
had  in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained 
by  Heneage  Finch.  He  had,  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  been  appointed  solicitor  gene- 
ral. He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  attorney 
general,  lord  keeper,  lord  chancellor.  Baron 
Finch,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Through  this 
prosperous  career  he  had  always  held  the  pre- 
rogative as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently 
could,  but  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any 
machinations  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  he 
had  kept  his  personal  integrity  unsullied.  He 
had  enjoyed  high  fame  as  an  orator,  though  his 
diction,  formed  on  models  anterior  to  the  civil 
wars,  was,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  pro- 
nounced stiff  and  pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the 
rising  generation.  In  Westminster  Hall  he  is 
still  mentioned  with  respect  as  the  man  who 
first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  anciently  called 
by  the  name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  juris- 
prudence, as  regular  and  complete  as  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  judges  of  the  common 
law.*  A  considerable  part  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate 
had  descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham 
to  his  eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was 
an  honourable  and  virtuous  man.  Though  en- 
slaved by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  though 
liable  to  strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
right  in  search  either  of  unlawful  gain  or  of 
unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
distinguished  speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix, 
and  too  monotonously  solemn.  The  person  of 
the  orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect,  his 
complexion  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  and 
lus  harsh  features  were  composed  to  an  expres- 
sion resembling  that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  It  was*  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
rather  like  a  Spanish  grandee  than  like  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  The  nicknames  of  Dismal,  Don 
Dismallo,  and  Don  Diego,  were  fastened  on  him 
by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by  which  his 
family  had  been  raised  to  greatness,  and  was, 
for  a  man  bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  wonderfully 
well  read  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was 
»  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his 
respeot  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among 
those  lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they 
wore  her  especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts  in 
defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  pri- 


•  S«e  Lord  Cainpbeirs  Life  of  him. 

t  Jobnstout^s  CforrBflpondeace ;  Mackay's  Memoirs;  Ar- 
Iruthnot'B  John  Boll;  Swift's  writingv  from  1710  to  1714, 
pauim;  Wblston's  L*tt«r  to  the  £«rl  of  ^'otUDgham,  and 
urn  Earra  anairer. 


vate  life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like  otlnr 
zealous  Churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  bees  s 
strenuous  supporter  of  monarchical  aathoritr; 
but  to  the  policy  which  had  been'pursued  siooi 
the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  b« 
was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  becaasi 
his  younger  brother  Heneage  had  been  toned 
out  of  the  office  of  solicitor  general  for  refasiag 
to  defend  the  king^s  dispensing  power.f 

With  these  two  great  Tory  earls  was  not 
united  Halifax,  the  accomplished  chief  o(  the 
Trimmers.  Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham,  iih 
deed,  Halifax  appears  to  have  had,  at  this  time. 
a  great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax  and 
Danby  there  was  an  enmity  which  began  in  the 
court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  enmities,  remained  suspended  dur- 
ing the  tyranny  of  James.  The  foes  frequentlj 
met  in  the  councils  held  by  Dykvelt,  and  agreed 
in  expressing  dislike  of  the  measures  of  the 
government  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their  dealinp 
with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an  td- 
mirable  talent  for  disquisition,  bfft  shrank  fron 
coming  to  any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision. 
Danby,  far  less  acute  and  doquent,  displayed 
more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical  saga- 
city. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  DykVelt,  but  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Cavendish  and  Russell  coald 
not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  sution  i 
and  their  opinions.  The  fame  and  fortunes  of 
Devonshire  were  at  that  moment  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  ^oort, 
arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable 
cause,  but  from  a  private  brawl,  in  which  ereo 
his  warmest  friends  could  not  pronounce  him 
altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to  White- 
hall to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been 
insulted  by  a  man  named  Colepepper,  one  of  s 
set  of  bravoes  who  infested  the  purlieus  of  the 
court,  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favour  with 
the  government  by  afironting  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  king  himself  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  unseemly  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  bees 
treated  under  the  royal  roof,  and  Deronshin 
was  pacified  by  an  intimation  that  the  offender 
should  never  again  be  admitted  into  the  palace. 
The  interdict,  however,  was  soon  taken  o£ 
The  earl's  resentment  revived.  His  serraoti 
took  up  hib  cause.  Hostilities,  such  as  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  ruder  age,  disturbed  the  streets 
of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy  CoaDcil 
was  occupied  by  the  criminations  and  recrimi- 
nations of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepper'i 
wife  declared  that  she  and  her  husband 
went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the 
Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire  replied  that  he 
had  been  fired  at  fh)m  Colepepper's  windowa 
This  was  vehemently  denied.  A  pistol,  it  wu 
owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  dii- ' 
charged ;  but  this  hMl  been  dene  in  a  momeflj 
of  terror,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  alarming 
the  guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the  heigb^ 
the  earl  met  Colepepp«r  in  the  drawing-ro^ 
at  Whitehall,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  triumph 
and  defiance  in  the  bully  b  countenance.   K^f! 
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*_^  ting  unseemly  passed  in  the  royal  sight;  but, 
^^  «oon  M  the  enemies  had  left  the  presence 
^.i^'imber.  Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should 
/^  rttntly  decide  their  disputes  with  their  swords, 
-^iji"!  challenge  was  refused.  Then  the  high- 
-ri-  irited  peer  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed 
^^,  the  place  where  he  stood  and  to  his  own  cha- 
j-^cter,  and  struck  Colepepper  in  the  face  with 
^  Cine.  All  classes  agreed  in  condemning  this 
^ot  as  most  indiscreet  and  indecent ;  nor  could 
pevon<hire  himself,  when  he  had  cooled,  think 
Q(f  it*  without  yexation  and  shame.  The  go- 
t^t^rnment,  however,  with  its  usual  folly,  treated 
tiiEQ  so  severely,  that  in  a  short  time  the  public 
5vaip!ichv  was  all  on  his  side.  A  criminal  in- 
f.'  rmation  was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench.  The 
iefenlant  took  his  stand  on  the  privileges  of 
tte  peerage;  but  on  this  point  a  decision  was 
ppimptly  given  against  him ;  nor  is  it  possible 
TO  deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or 
w?re  not  according  to  the  technical  rules  of 
En?;  sh  law.  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
srn  !it  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  be 
fraiued  Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to 
r>iil  guilty.  The  tribunal  had,  by  successive 
'  iifTni^ions.  been  reduced  to  such  complete  sub- 
.if  tion,  that  the  government  which  had  insti- 
uiie-i  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  prescrtbe 
th-  r  jni'hment.  The  judges  waited  in  a  body 
oc  Je^rejs,  who  insisted  that  they  should  im- 
p  "e  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
p-ards  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  com- 
pireij  with  the  revenues  of  the  English  grandees 
of  Lliat  asre,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
liia^fetnth  century.  In  the  presence  of  the 
csiL'fllor  not  a  word  of  disapprobation  was 
^'.'rT^\ :  bat,  when  the  judges  had  retired.  Sir 
J  bn  Poxell,  in  whom  all  the  little  honesty  of 
th^  bfDch  was  concentrated,  muttered  that  the 
p^ros^j  penalty  was  enormous,  and  that  one- 
:?rTh  part  would  be  aitjply  sufficient.  His 
^  tbrea  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he, 
*  ib".s  occasion,  show  the  courage  by  which, 
•m  %  nj^morahJe  day  some  months  later,  he  sig- 
lul! J  r^rrieved  his  fame.  The  earl  was  accord- 
lE^'T  ironderaned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
p :a-i  k  lii.j  to  imprisonment  till  payment  should 
h*  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not  then  be  rafsed 
*\*  J^v's  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
t"';^!.' tj.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  how- 
^^er.  wa^s  more  easily  pronounced  than  executed. 
'^^r.!-<h;i.e  had  retired  to  Chatsworth,  where  he 
^^=  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic  mansion 
^ti-  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio. 
j^e  Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a 
.--^•rict  as  Conemara  now  is,  and  the  sheriflf 
'■'^nl,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
^'^^st  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst 
^  %  devoted  household  and  tenantry.  Some 
"v3  were  thus  gained;  but  at  last  both  the 
,J'^  and  the  sheriflT  were  lodged  in  prison. 
/■^^nwbile  a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted 
,'^^^^r  influence.  The  story  ran  that  the  Coun- 
'  :5  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had  obtained  ad- 
^'^ Stance  to  the  royal  closet,  that  she  had 
^^ Rinded  James  how  her  brother-in-law,  the 
t^^  ant  Charles  Cavendish,  had  fallen  at  Gains- 

*^ .« ^'^'inet's  faneral  Rermon  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
jK^^  M(i33i,irs  of  the  fuuily  of  CATendish;  State  Triala; 
V  ^''  *>  CouncU  Book,  March  6,  l&s| ;  Barillon,  "J""— ,  1687 ; 

*r.j^  *»  'July  10  ' 

*<ii«tone,  Dec.  j®g,  1687 ;  Lonis*  Joonaal,  May  6,  1689. 


'  borough  fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that  she 
had    produced    notes,  written   by  Chariea   tht 
First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  great  sums  lent  by  her  lord  during  the 
civil    troubles.     Those    loans   had   never  been 
repaid,   and,  with    the   interest,   amounted,    ii 
was  said,  to  more  even  than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  imposed. 
There  was  another  consideration  which  seems 
to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  king  than 
the  memory  of  former  services.     It  might  be 
necessary  to  call  a  Parliament.     Whenever  that 
event  took  place,  it  was  believed  that  Devon- 
shire would  bring  a  writ  of  error.     The  point 
on  which  he  meant  to  appeal  from   the  judg- 
ment of  the  King's  Bench  related  to  the  privi- 
leges of  peerage.     The  tribunal  before  which 
the  appeal  must  <?ome  was  the  House  of  Peers. 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  court  could  not  be 
certain  of  the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly 
nobles.     There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sen- 
tence would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping 
at   too  much,  the  government  would   lose  ail. 
James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a  compromise. 
Devonshire    was    informed    that,   if   he    would 
give  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  pre- 
clude himself  from    the  advantage   which    he 
might  derive  from  a  writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.     Whether  the  bond  should  be 
enforced   or  not  would   depend  on  his  subse- 
quent conduct.     If  he  would  support  the  dis- 
pensing power,  nothing  would  be  exacted  from 
him.     If  he  was  bent  on  popularity,  he  must 
pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.     He  refused, 
during  some  time,  to  consent  to  these  terms; 
but  confinement  was  insupportable  to  him.     He 
signed   the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison; 
but,  though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  bur- 
den on  his  estate,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  principles 
and  his  party.     He  was  still  intrusted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Opposition  ;  but,  during  some 
months,  his  political  friends  thought  it  best  for       tJ  - 
himself  and  for  the  cause  that  he  should  remain 
in  the  back-ground.* 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  which, 
four  years  before,  had  almost  broken  his  heart. 
From  private  as  well  as  from  public  feelings 
he  was  adverse  to  the  court ;  but  he  was  not 
active  in  concerting  measures  against  it  His 
place  in  the  meetings  of  the  malecontents  was 
supplied  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Edward  Russell,  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage  and  capacity,  but  of  loose  principles 
and  turbulent  temper.  He  was  a  sailor,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had,  in  the  late  reign,  held  an  office  in  the 
palace ;  but  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
royal  family  had  been  sundered  by  the  death 
of  his  cousin  William.  The  daring,  unquiet, 
and  vindictive  seaman  now  sat  in  the  coucrils 
called  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the  representative 
of  the  boldest  and  most  eager  section  of  the 
Opposition  ;  of  those  men  who,  under  the  names 
of  Roundheads,  Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had 
maintained,  with  various  fortune,  a  contest  of 
five-and-forty   years   against   three   successive 


"  Se<<  amlf*  ot  J«e«  proches,"  says  Barillon,  **  lui  conneillent 
de  prendre  le  bon  parti,  mais  11  persist©  ju«iu'ti  pret^ent  a 
ne  !w  point  soumettre.  S'il  vouloit  se  blen  ronduiro  nt  r». 
nouwr  k  etre  populaire.  il  ne  payeroit  pas  Tamende,  mall 
s'il  P'opinititre,  11  lul  en  coQtera  trente  mille  pi^c«,  et  il 
demeurera  prisonnier  jnaqa'k  I'actael  payement" 
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kings.  ThiB  party,  lately  prostrate  and  almost 
extinct,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly 
risinpr  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of 
the  soraples  which  still  impeded  the  movements 
of  Tories  and  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to 
draw  the  fword  against  the  tyrant  on  the  first 
day  on  mhiSh  it  could  be  drawn  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom 
Dykvelt  was  in  confidential  communication,  and 
by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  secure  the  good-will 
of  three  great  professions.  Bishop  Compton 
was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  clergy ; 
Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his 
influence  over  the  navy ;  and  an  interest  was 
established  in  the  army  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  «nd  Herbert  re- 
quires no  explanation.  Having,  in  all  things 
secular,  served  the  crown  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  re- 
fusing to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  religion.  Both  of  them  had 
learned  by  experience  how  soon  James  forgot 
obligationB,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered 
what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs. 
The  prelate  had,  by  an  illegal  sentence,  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions.  The 
admiral  had,  in  one  hour,  been  reduced  from 
opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill 
was  widely  different.  He  had  been  raised  by 
tiie  royal  bounty  from  obscurity  to  eminence, 
and  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Having  started  in 
life  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  a  mi^or  general,  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, a  peer  of  England;  he  commanded  a 
troop  of  life  guards ;  he  had  been  appointed  to 
several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices;  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any 
part  of  the  favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
He  was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the  oom- 
mon  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared 
to  superficial  observers,  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no  su- 
perficial observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
interest  really  was.  If  his  master  were  once 
at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists,  not  a  single 
Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time, 
a  few  highly-favoured  servants  of  the  crown 
might  possibly  be  exempted  from  the  general 
proscription,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even 
these  would,  after  a  short  respite,  fall  one  by 
one,  as  Rochester  had  already  fallen.  Churchilll 
might  indeed  secure  himself  from  this  danger, 
and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  royal 
favour  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  it  might  seem  that  one  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  avarice  and  baseness  than 
by  capacity  and  valour,  was  not  likely  to  be 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there 
are  tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences. 
And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  in 
life  to  hi^  sister's  shame,  who  had  been  kept 
by  the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shameless 
of  harlots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who 


*Tbe  motiva  which  detonnined  tha  conduct  of  the 
QhnrcMlIa  is  nhortly  and  plainly  net  forth  in  the  Ducheas 
Jf  Marlboronoth'*  Viodicanon.  "  It  wat,"  ihe  sayg,  "  erl- 
dent  to  all  the  world,  that,  as  things  were  carried  on  by 
King  Jamai,  ererybody  aoonar  or  later  most  be  rained  who 


can  look  steadily  through  the  danling  bltv 
of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  s  prodigj  of 
turpitude,  believed  implicitly  in  the  religion 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddeRd 
at  the  thought  of  formally  abjuring  it  A  te^  j 
rible  alternative  was  before  him.  The  eartblj  1 
evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  povertj.  Tfai 
one  crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  vai 
apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs  of  the  coon 
succeeded,  he  could  not  doubt  that  betveca 
poverty  and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  hii 
choice.  He  therefore  determined  to  cro^  tbca 
designs ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  lu 
no  guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  readj 
to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necesit; 
of  parting  either  with  his  places  or  with  hu 
religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander, 
high  in  rank,  and  distinguished  by  skill  tod 
courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  to  render  se^ 
vices  to  the  Opposition.  It  was,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the 
success  of  William's  plans,  that  his  sister-io- 
law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession  to  tbe 
English  .throne,  stood  between  his  wife  aad 
himself,  should  act  in  cordial  union  with  iiim. 
All  his  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly 
augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself  fa> 
vourable^  to  the  Indulgence.  Which  side  she 
might  take  depended  on  the  will  of  others;  for 
her  understanding  was  sluggish ;  and,  thoagh 
there  was  latent  in  her  character  an  hereditaiy 
wilfulness  and  stubbornness  which,  many  yein 
later,  great  power  and  great  provocations  de 
veloped,  she  was,  as  yet,  a  willing  slave  to  a 
nature  far  more  vivacious  and  imperious  than 
her  own.  The  person  by  whom  she  was  abso- 
lutely goTcmed  was  the  wife  of  Churchill, 
a  woman  who  afterward  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  fate  of  England  and  of  £»- 
rope. 

The  name  of  this  icelebrated  favourite  vaf 
Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances, 
had  been  distinguished  by  beauty  and  leritj 
even  among  the  crowd  of  beaudful  faces  and 
light  characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced 
Whitehall  during  the  wild  carnival  of  the  R^ 
storation.  On  one  occasion  Frances .  dressed 
herself  like  an  orange  .girl,  and  cried  fruit 
about  the  streets,  j-  Sober  ]people  predicted 
that  a  girl  of  so  little  discretion  and  delicac/ 
would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She  was, 
however,  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  vife 
of  Tyrconnel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beaadfal, 
was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face  was  ex- 
pressive ;  her  form  wanted  no  feminine  charm; 
and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not  yet  dis- 
guised by  powder,  according  to  that  barbarous 
fashion  which  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  vas 
the  delight  of  numerous  admirera.  Among  the 
gallants  who  sued  for  her  favour,  Churchill, 
young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating,  el<^ 
quent,  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference.  Hs 
must  have  been  enamoured  indeed ;  for  be  had 
little  property  except  the  annuity  which  he  bid 
bought  with  the  infamous  wagea  bestowed  oo 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  he  was  iniir 
tiable  of  riches ;  Sarah  was  poor ;  and  a  plaia 


would  not  become  a  Roman  CathoUe.  This  oooiMendcv 
made  me  Tezy  well  pleased  at  the  Prinee  of  Oraiige's  va» 
taking  to  rescue  ua  from  nieh  elaTery." 

t  Qrammonf  i  Memotn;  Pepye*8  Dlarf)  Vah.  21, 165^ 
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,.^At\  fith  a  large  fortune  was  proposed  to  him. 
"^^is  Jove,  after  a  struggle,  prevailed  over  his 
^'  -*3iice;  marriage  cnly  strengthened  his  pns- 
^5  on;  and.  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  Sarah 
^ijored  the  pleapure  and  distinction  of  being 
jj^e  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
'  j-xat  far-i-ighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who 
^  as  fervently  loved  bj  that  cold  heart,  and  who 
^OS:  jerrilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  %  worldly  sense,  the  fidelity  of  Churchill's 

.  ^-^ewas  amply  rewarded.     His  bride,  though 

^1  enieriy  portioned,  brought  with  her  a  dowry 

\gf  hch,  judiciously    employed,    made    him    at 

^^  i3gth  a  duke  of  England,  a  sovereign  prince 

^  f  ttie  empire,  the  captain  general  of  a  great 

-  .^lition.  the  arbiter  between  mighty  princes, 

^o'i  "^bat  he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest  sub- 

ji^ct  in  Europe.     She  had  been  brought  up  from 

-liiiihood  with  the  Princess  Anne,  and  a  close 

frietjhhip  had  arisen   between  the  girls.     In 

-caractcr  they  resembled  each  other  very  little. 

Aiiiie  was  slow  and  taciturn.     To  those  whom 

-be  It'ved  she  was  meek-     The  form  which  her 

ar:er  assumed  was   sullenness.      She    had    a 

nr  np  sense  of  religion,  and  was  attached,  even 

«irli  bigotry,  to  the  rites  and  government  of 

tiie  Church  of  England.     Sarah  was  lively  and 

Tollable,  domineered  over  those  whom  she  i*e- 

ririe'i  with  most  kindness,  and,  when  she  was 

oftTvW,  vented  her   rage  in  tears   and  tem- 

p<:'iu'^a3  reproaches.     To  sanctity  she  made  no 

prtte::^?,  and,  indeed,  narrowly   escaped    the 

izij^atitiin  of  irreligion.     She  was  not  yet  what 

she  b-came  when  one  class  of  vices  had  been 

fjO V  Jeveloped  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another 

b;  I'lTersity.  when  her  brain  had  been  turned 

by  -ii:c<:?s   and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had 

bf^s  ilwrjited  by  disasters  and  mortifications. 

^be  lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miserable 

of  DQiaan  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with 

ber  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own  children 

acl  grandchildren,  great  indeed  and  rich,  but 

Tiliiiig  greatness  and   riches    chiefly  because 

tbtj  •:ii:it'led  her  to  brave  public  opinion,  and 

tiLdn"z«  without  restraint  her  hatred  to  the 

liT;2g  and  the  dead.     In  the  reign  of  James 

sh^  wa.s  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine, 

h  rh-'=T  irited  young  woman,  who  could  now  and 

th'n  He  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of 

tecip-r  m"!.;ht  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration 

<rf  her  charms. 

It  is  a  c<)mTDon  observation  that  differences 

ef  t^?te.  understanding,   and    disposition,    are 

B5  impediments  to   friendship,   and    that    the 

^-'^<*t^\  iDiimacies  often   exist   between   minds 

*^ch  of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the 

''^ii!?r.     Lady  Churchill  was   loved    and  *even 

••^'J^hipped  by  Anne.     The  princess  could  not 

J;^^  apart  from    the   object   of  her  romantic 

Wloess.     She  married,  and  was  a  faithful  and 

*^^:q  an  afl^ectionate  wife ;  but  Prince  George, 

Hull  man  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 

p'tn  hig  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over 

jj^fno  influence  comparable  to  that  exercised 

■^  her  female  friend,  and  soon  gave  himself  up 

^•th  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that 

^fieraent  and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his 

^^e  was  governed.     Children  were  bom  to  the 

.  ^ya!  pair,  and  Anne  waa  by  no  means  without 

^^  feelings  of  a  mother;    but  the  tenderness 

^ich  she  felt  for  her  offspring  was  languid 

Ueu  compared  with  her  devotion  to  the  com- 

^^;cQ  of  her  early  years.      At  length   the 


princess  became  impatient  of  the  restraint 
which  etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  words  Madam  and  Royal 
Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to 
her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were  indeed 
necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room,  / 
but  they  were  disused  in  the  closet.  Anne  waa 
Mrs.  Morley ;  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Free- 
man ;  and  under  these  childish  names  was  car- 
ried on,  during  twenty  years,  a  correspondence 
on  which  at  last  the  fate  of  administrations  and 
dynasties  depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had  no 
political  power  and  little  patronage.  Her  friend 
attended  her  as  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
with  a  Pfiliry  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  even  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  able  to 
gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his  wife's 
influence.  The  princess,  though  her  income 
was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted 
debts  which  her  father,  not  without  some 
murmurs,  discharged;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  bj 
her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  favourite.* 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
singular  friendship  was  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  public  affairs.  What  part  Anne 
would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted 
England  was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial 
duty  was  on  one  side.  The  interests  of  the 
religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A  less  inert  nature  might 
well  have  remained  long  in  suspense  when 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  motives  so 
strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills  decided  the  question,  and 
their  patroness  became  an  important  member 
of  that  extensive  league  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June,  1687,  Dykvelt  returned  to  the 
Hague.  He  presented  to  the  States  General  a 
royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  his  conduct 
during  his  residence  in  London.  These  eulo- 
gies, however,  were  merely  formal.  James,  in  ^** 
private  communications  written  with  his  own 
hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  factious 
men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in 
all  their  evil  purposes.  Dykvelt  carried  with 
him  also  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  with  whom  he  had  conferred  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  England.  The  writers  generally 
expressed  unbounded  reverence  and  affection 
for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  for 
fuller  information  as  to  their  views.  Halifax 
discussed  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity,  but 
took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous 
line  of  conduct.  Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and 
more  determined  tone,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  slyly  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
his  accomplished  rival.  But  the  most  remark- 
able letter  was  from  Churchill.  It  was  written 
with  that  natural  eloquence  which,  illiterate  as 
he  was,  he  never  wanted  on  great  occasions, 
and  with  an  air  of  magnanimity  which,  perfi- 
dious as  he  was,  he  could  with  singufcr  dexte- 
rity assume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had 
commanded  him  to  assure  her  illustrious  rela- 


•  It  would  be  endleffl  to  recount  »I1  the  books  from 
which  I  have  formed  my  eBtimatc  of  the  (luche?s'8  rharao* 
trr.  Her  own  leltcra,  her  own  vindication,  an.'  the  repiwi 
which  it  c&Ued  forth,  have  been  my  chief  materi&la. 
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tlTes  At  the  Hagne  that  she  was  fully  resoWed, 
by  Qod'8  help,  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be 
gnilty  of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  places 
and  the  royal  fayonr  were  as  nothing  to  him 
In  comparison  with  bis  religion.  He  concluded 
by  declaring,  in  lofty  language,  that,  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  hare  lired  the  life  of  a 
taint,  he  should  be  found  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

DykTelt*s  mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
a  pretence  was  soon  found  for  sending  another 
agent  to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  envoy,  the 
founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate 
cousin-german  of  William,  and  bore  a  title  taken 
from  the  lordship  of  Zulestein.  Zulestein's 
relationship  to  the  house  of  Orange  gare  him 
Importance  in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was 
riiat  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge,  far  inferior 
to  Dykvelt;  but  eVen  this  inferiority  had  its 
advantages.  A  military  man,  who  had  never 
appeared  to  trouble  himself  about  political 
affairs,  could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an  intercourse 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  state 
craft,  would  have  been  jealously  watched. 
Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his 
country  charged  with  letters  and  verbal  messages 
not  less  important  than  those  which  had  been 
Intrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  corre- 
spondence was  from  this  time  established  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  Opposition.  Agents 
of  various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these,  a 
Scotchman,  of  some  parts  and  great  actirity, 
named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  useful.  He 
was  cousin-german  of  Burnet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  Covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  treason,  and 
who  was  honoured  by  his  party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  daily 
more  complete.  A  serious  dispute  had  arisen 
concerning  the  six  British  legiments  which  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  king 
wished  to  put  these  regiments  under  the  com- 
mand of  Roman  Catholic  officers.  The  prince 
resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The  king  had 
recourse  to  his  favourite  common-place  about 
toleration.  The  prince  replied  that  he  only 
followed  his  majesty's  example.  It  was  notori- 
ous that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been  turned 
out  of  office  in  England  merely  for  being  Pro- 
testants. It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
stadtholder  and  the  States-General  to  withhold 
high  public  trusts  from  Papists.  This  answer 
provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his 
rage,  he  lost  sight  of  veracity  and  common 
sense.  It  was  false,  he  vehemently  said,  that 
he  had' ever  turned  out  anybody  on  religious 
grounds ;  fcnd  if  he  had,  what  was  that  to  the 
prince  or  to  the  Sutes  T  Were  they  his  mas- 
ters T  Were  they  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  princes?  From  that  time  he 
became  dbsirous  to  recall  his  subjects  who  were 

•  Tb«  formal  epliitle  whfeh  Djkvelt  outM  bMk  to  Um 
ltat«c  In  In  the  ArchlTM  mt  the  Hngue.  The  other  lettere 
aentloned  In  tbk  paragraph  nn  gitea  \)j  Dalrymple. 
4pp.  to  Book  V. 

t  Bonderland  to  WUllun,  Aug.  24,  1«M;  William  to 

iwiiarland,8«p«  -A*  1066;  BmeIUob,  Maj  ^*  ^^.  Oet.  I 


in  the  Dutch  service.  By  bringing  tlieita  av«r 
to  England,  he  should,  he  conceived,  at  once 
strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  eoe 
mies.  But  there  were  financial  difficulties  whiel^ 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overtook.  Tlte 
number  of  troops  already  in  his  service  was  ae 
great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  al* 
precedent,  and  though  parsimoniously  adminis- 
tered, would  support.  If  the  battalions  now 
in  Holland  were  added  to  the  existing  establish- 
ment, the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Periiaps 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  lus 
seryice.  They  would,  in  that  case,  be  removed 
from  a  country  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  corrupting  influence  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment and  a  Calvinistic  worship,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  where  none  ventured  to  die-  • 
pute  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldien  would 
soon  unlearn  every  political  and  religiona  heresy. 
Their  native  prince  might  always,  at  short 
notice,  command  their  help,  and  would,  on  any 
emergency,  be  able  to  i^ly  on  their  fidelitj. 

A  negotiation  o.n  this  subject  was  opened 
between  Whitehall  and  Versailles.  Louis  had 
as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted;  and^  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  .take  EngliiBbmen  into  his  service ;  for  the  pay 
of  England,  low  as  it  must  seem  to  oar  genera- 
tion, was  much  higher  than  the  pay  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After 
some  weeks  of  correspondence,  Barilloa  was 
authorised  to  promise  that,  if  James  would  recall 
the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Louis  would 
bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of 
them  in  England.  This  offer  was  accepted  bj 
James  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  requested 
the  States  General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States-General,  completely  governed  by 
William,  answered  that  such  a  demand,  in  such 
circumstances,  was  not  authorised  by  the  exist- 
ing treaties,  and  positively  refosM  to  comply. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Amsterdam,  which  had 
voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland  when 
James  needed  their  help  sgainst  the  western 
insurgents,  now  contended  vehemently  that  his 
request  ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that 
great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange,  f 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so 
formidable  to  James  as  the  Dutch  presses.  Eng- 
lish books  and  pamphlets  against  his  government 
were  daily  printed  at  the  Hague ;  nor  could  any 
vigilance  prevent  copies  flrom  being  smuggled, 
by  t!ens  of  thousands,  into  the  countries  b<»r. 
dering  on  the  German  Ocean.  Among  thene 
publications,  one  was  distinguished  by  its  ioa- 
portance,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  held  respecting  the  Indul- 
gence was  well  known  to  all  who  were  convert 
sant  with  public  affairs;  hut,  as  no  official 
annoibcement  of  that  opinion  had  appeared, 
many  persons  who  had  not  access  to  good  pii- 
vate  sources  of  information  were  decttved  or 


r^f  ^~-f,  1687 ;  Louta  to  BariDon,  Oot  ^|»  1687;  V«a» 
rial  of  AlbeviHe,  Dec.  XL  1687 ;  JamM  to  Wnilam,  Jan.  1% 
IVb.  ie,  March  2, 18, IttS;  Avanx  Neg.  Huch  ^Ip  y^,  f^ 
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perplexed  by  the  confidence  with  which  the 
pertisens  of  the  court  ftseerted  that  their  high- 
nesses Epproved  of  the  king's  late  acts.    To 
oontndict  those  assertions  pabliclj  would  have 
been  a  simple  and  obnous  course,  if  the  sole 
oibject  of  WiUiam'  had  been  to  strengthen  his 
interest  in  England ;  but  hd  considered  England 
diiefl  J  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  great  European  design.     Toward 
that  design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  of 
the  Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  sorereign 
pontiff.      There  was  reason  to  fear  that  any 
declaration  which  was  satisfactory  to  British 
Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.     For  this 
remsoD,  the  prince  long  abstained  from  fo^ally 
tspreasing  his  sentiments.    At  length  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence 
bad  excited  much  uneasiness  and  distrust  among 
his  well  wishers,  and  that  it  was  time  to  speak 
out.  He  therefore  determined  to  explain  himself. 
A    Scotch  Mfhig,  named  Stewart,  had  fled, 
some  years  before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  ayoid 
the  boot  anti  the  gallows,  and  had  become  inti- 
mate with    the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  stadth cider's  con- 
fidence and  favour.    By  Stewart  had  been  drawn 
up  the  violent  and  acrimonious  manifesto  of 
Argyle.     When  the  Indulgence  appeared,  Stew- 
art eoBceived  thftt  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining,  not   only  pardon,  but  reward.     He 
offered  his  services  to  the  gOTomment  of  which 
he  bad  been  the  enemy ;  they  were  accepted ; 
end  be  addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting 
to  bate  been  written  by  the  direction  of  James. 
In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to 
UBe  all  his  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess 
for  the  porpose  of  inducing  them  to  support 
their  father's  policy.     After  some  delay,  Fagel 
transmitted    a    reply,  deeply  meditated,   and 
drawn  up  with  exquisite  art     No  /person  who 
atadies  that  remarkable  document  can  fail  to 
pereeiTe  thai,  though  it  is  framed  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight  English 
Proteataats,  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could 
give  offence  even  at  the  Vatican.     It  was  an- 
ooonced  that  William  and  Mary  would,  with 
pleasure,  assist. in  abolishing  every  law  which 
made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for 
his  religious  opinions.     But  between  punish- 
ments and  disabilities  a  distinction  was  taken. 
To  admit  Koman  Catholics  to  office  would,'  in 
tbe  judgment  of  their  highnesses,  be  neither  for 
the  general  interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
Thia  manifesto  was  translated  into  severaMan- 
guages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  Continent 
Of  the  English  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Bomet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were  intro- 
duced into  tfaejastem  shires,  and  rapidly  distri- 
buted over  the**whole  kingdom.     No  state  paper 
va^^  ever    more  completely  successful.      The 
Protestants  of  our  island  applauded  the  manly 
firmuess  with  which  William  declared  tfi^t  he 
could  not  consent  to  intrust  Papists  with'  any 
share  in  the  government     The  Roman  Catholic 
prinses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the 
mild  and  temperate  style  in  which  his  resolu- 
tion was  expressed,  and  by  the  hope  which  he 
held  out  that,  under  his  administration,  no  mem- 
ber  of   their  Church  would  be  molested  on 
acconat  of  leligion. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  was 
amon^'  those  who  read  this  celebrated  letter 
with  pleasure.  He  had  some  months  before  dis- 
missed Castlemaine  in  a  manner  which  showed 
little  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Castlemaine's 
master.  Innocent  thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  ' 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  English 
government  He  saw  that  the  ui^ust  and  im- 
politic measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were 
far  more  likely  to  make  the  penal  laws  perpetual 
than  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  the  test 
His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Versailles  was 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  serious; 
nor  could  he,  either  in  his  character  of  temporal 
prince  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign  pontiff,  . 
feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that  court 
Castlemaine  was  ill  qualifled  to  remove  these 
disgusts.  He  was,  indeed,  well  acquainted 
with  Rome,  and  was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  read 
in  theological  controversy.*  But  he  had  none 
of  the  address  which  his  post  required;  and, 
even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest 
ability,  there  was  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  disqualified  him  for  the  particular  mission 
on  which  he  had  been  sent  He  was  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most  shame- 
less of  women,  and  he  was  known  in  no  other 
way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or  of 
him  without  remembering  in  what  manner  the 
very  title  by  which  he  was  called  had  been 
acquired.  This  circumstance  would  have  mat- 
tered Utile  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some 
dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in  which  tbe 
Duchess  of  Montespan  had  lately  been  dominant 
But  there  was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  send- 
ing huD  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual 
than  of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontifl^  of  primi- 
tive austerity.  The  Protestants  all  over  Europe 
sneered;  and  Innocent,  already  unfavourably 
disposed  to  the  English  government,  considered 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so 
much  risk  and  at  so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  betr 
ter  than  an  affront  The  salary  of  the  ambas- 
sador was  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  week. 
Castlemaine  complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suffice ; 
for  at  Rome  the  ministers  of  all  the  great  con- 
tinental powers  exerted  themselves  to  surpass 
one  another  in  splendour,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
people  whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent 
buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremonies  had  made 
fastidious.  He  always  declared  that  ho  had 
been  a  loser  by  his  mission.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  best 
Roman  Catholic  families  in  England,  Ratcliffes, 
Arundells,  and  Tichboumes.  At  Rome  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili,  on 
the  south  of  the  stately  palace  of  Navona.  He 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interriew  with 
the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  public  audience 
was  long  delayed.  Indeed,  Castlemaine's  pre- 
parations for  that  great  occasion  were  so  sump- 
tuous, that,  though  commenced  at  Easter,  1686, 
they  were  not  complete  till  the  following  No- 
vember; and  in  November,  the  Pope  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout,  which 
caused  another  postponement.  In  January, 
1687,  at  length,  the  solemn  introduction  and 
homage  were  performed  with  unusual  pomp. 
The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built  at 
Rome  for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb  that  th«sy 


•  Adda,  Nov.  ^^,  1686. 
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were  tboaght  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  fine  engravings,  and  to  be  eele)^ated 
by  poets  in  seTcral  languages.*  The  front  of  the 
anfbassndor's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great 
^  day  with  absurd  allegorical  paintings  of  gigan- 
tic size.  There  was  Saint  Qeorge  with  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  Titus  Gates,  and  Hercules  with 
his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant  joiner, 
who  in  Tain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with 
his  flail.  After  this  public  appearance,  Castle- 
maine  inyited  all  the  persons  of  note  then 
assembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and 
splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  subjects  from  the  JEneid  by  Peter  of 
Coftona.  The  whole  city  crowded  to  the  show, 
and  it  was  with  diflBculty  that  a  company  of 
Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  nobles  of  the  pontifical  state,  in 
return,  gave  costly  entertainments  to  the  am- 
bassador; and  poets  and  wits  were  employed 
to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and 
hyperbolical  adulation,  such  as  flourishes  most 
when  genius  and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  de- 
cay. Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
crowned  head.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
had  voluntarily  descended  from  the  Swedish 
throne.  After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  had  committed  many  follies  and 
crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up  her  abode  at 
Rome,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrologi- 
cal calculations  and  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
conclave,  and  amused  herself  with  pictures, 
gems,  manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now  com- 
posed some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  the 
English  prince,  who,  sprung,  like  herself,  from 
a  race  of  kings  heretofore  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  the  Reformation,  had,  like  her- 
self, been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her 
-verses,  set  to  musib,  were  sung  with  universal 
applause ;  and  one  of  her  literary  dependants 
pronounced  an  oration  on  the  same  subject  in  a 
style  so  florid  that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the 
taste  of  the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hos- 
tile to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France,  and  disposed  to  pay  every  honour  to 
James,  received  the  English  embassy  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the 
remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in 
lazulite  and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and  eloquence  were  employed  to  compliment 
the  strangers ;  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into 
deep  degeneracy.  There  was  a  great  display 
of  turgid  and  impure  Latinity  unworthy  of  so 


*  The  ProfetMr  of  Greek  in  the  Oollege  De  Propaganda 
fide  eziureaied  his  admiration  in  amne  detestable  hexame- 
tan  and  pentameters,  of  which  the  foUowini;  specimen 
maysoffloe:— - 

'  Ftrycptov  i)i  ffKCipSfttvof  XafnrpoTo  ^pia^SoVf 

iavftd^ovca  H  riiv  TrOfnrtiVf  rayxp^td  r  abro^ 
ip^ara,  ro^  9'  Unovt,  ro(a&  'Pw/uy  I^q. 

The  Latin  verses  an  a  little  better.    Nahom  Tata  r»- 
-  I  In-        - 


erudite  an  order,  and  some  of  the  inseriptiooi 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  b^ 
rious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one 
place  that  James  had  sent  bis  brother  as  his 
messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that  Jathei 
had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother 
had  soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a 
still  more  unfortunate  distich,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a  few  months 
later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly  inter- 
preted. "  0  king,"  said  the  poet,  **  cease  to  sigh 
for  a  son.  Though  nature  may  refuse  your 
wish,  the  stars  will  find  a  way  to  grant  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Castlemaina 
had  to  suffer  cruel  mortifications  and  humilia- 
tions.    The  Pope  treated  him  with  extreme 
coldness  and  reserve.    As  often  as  the  ambas- 
sador pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  make  in  favour 
of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion.    The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences 
spread  over  Rome.     Pasquin  was  not  silent 
All  the  curious  and  tattliiig  population  of  the 
Idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  of 
the  French  faction  only  excepted,  laughed  at 
Castlemaine*s  discomfiture.     His  temper,  natu- 
rally unamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to  vio- 
lence, and  he  circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on 
the  Pope.  He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrongs 
The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage, 
and  took  care  to  keep  it.     He  positively  declared 
that  the  rule  which  excluded  Jesuits  ^m  eccle- 
siastical preferment  should  not  be  relaxed  in 
favour  of  leather  Petre.     Castlemaipe,  mnoh 
provoked,. threatened  to  leave  Rome.    Innocent 
replied,  with  a  meek  impertinence,  which  was 
the  more  provoking  because  it  could  scarcelj 
be  distinguished  fh>m  simplicity,  that  his  excel- 
lency might  go  if  he  liked.     "  But  if  we  must 
lose  him,"  added  the  venerable  pontiff,  **  I  hope 
that  he  will  take  care  of  his  health  on  the  road. 
English  people  do  not  know  how  dangerona  it 
is  in  this  country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.    The  best  way  is  to  start  before  dawn, 
and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon."    With   this 
salutary  advice  and  with  a  string  of  beads,  tli* 
unfortunate  ambassador  was  dismissed.      In  a 
few  months  appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and 
in  the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history  of  the 
mission,   ipaj^ificently  printed   in  folio,    and 
illustrated  with  plates.     The  fronti^iece,    to 
the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
Castlemaine  in  the  robes  of  a  peer,  irith  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent. f 

'*  His  glerlou  toata  aad  pewlaf  pomp  to  -view, 
A  pomp  Uimt  eren  to  Bone  itaeU  vu  new, 
XMh  ■«,  omob  MX,  the  Latia  tamta  flll'tf, 
BMh  ace  and  NX  ia  toan  of  J07  diaOU'd.*' 

t  Oorrespondenee  of  James  and  In&oeent.  in  th»  Brltli^k 
Museum;  Bnrnet,  i.  70&-706;  'Welvood's  Memoirs:  Coin* 
mons*  Journals,  Oct  28, 1689;  An  Aocount  of  hS»  Bxoal> 
lency  Roger  Barl  of  Oairtlemaine^s  Embanj,  by  MIrhasI 
Wright,  diief  steward  of  his  KaeaUsngy's  houao  at  J^ciH^ 
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THE  marked  diseonrtesy  of  the  Pope  might 
well  have  irritftted  the  meekest  of  princes. 
Bat  the  only  effect  which  it  produced  on  James 
was  to  make  him  more  larish  of  caresses  and 
OompHmente.  While  Castlemnine,  his  whole 
soul  festered  with  angry  passions,  was  on  his 
road  hack  to  Englanc^  the  nuncio  was  loaded 
with  honours  which  his  own  judgment  would 
hare  led  him  to  reject.  He  had,  hy  a  fiction 
often  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  been  lately 
raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  without  haying 
the  char^^  of  any  see.  He  was  called  Archbi- 
ship  of  Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Mithridates, 
an  ancient  city  of  which  all  trace  had  long  dis- 
appenred.  James  insisted  that  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  should  be  performed  in  the 
ehapel  of  Saint  Jameses  Palace.  The  vicar 
apostolie  Loyhum  and  two  Irish  prelates  offici- 
ated. The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  those 
Puritans  who  had  recently  turned  courtiers 
were  among  the  spectators.  In  the  erening, 
Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office,  joined 
the  circle  in  the  queen's  apartments.  James 
fell  OD  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court  and  implored  a  blessing.  In  spite  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  etiquette,  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not 
be  concealed.*  It  was  long,  indeed,  since  an 
English  sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man,  and 
those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could  not  but 
think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  did 
homage  for  his  crown  between  the  hands  of 
Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  more  ostentatious 
pageant  was  performed  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
See.     It  was  determined  that  the  nuncio  should 
go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.     Some  per- 
sons on  whose  obedience  the  king  had  counted 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
signs  of  a  mutinous  spirit     Among  these  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal  peer 
of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset    He  was,  in  truth,*^ 
a  man  in  whom  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank 
amounted   almost  to  a  disease.     The  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the 
high  place  which  he  held  among  the  English 
aristocracy;  but  he  had  become  possessed  of 
the  greatest  estate  in  England  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Percy 
who.  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumber- 
land.    Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth 
jrear,  and  was  very  litMe  known  to  the  public. 
He  iras  a  lord  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and 
colonel  of  one  of  'the  regiments  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection. 
He  liad  not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword  of  state 
into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of  festival,  botrhe 
now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the 
nanoio.     Some  members  of  his  family  implored 
him  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  disptea- 
BUT^  but  their  entreaties  produced  no  effect 


The  king  himself  expostulated.  *<I  though^ 
my  lord,"  said  he,  "that  I  was  doing  you  ft 
great  honour  in  apppointing  you  to  esc(irt  the 
minister  of  the  first  of  all  crowned  head4. 
"Sir,"  said  the  duke,  ••lam  adrised  that  1 
cannot  obey  your  majesty  without  breaking  thd 
law."  '*  I  will  make  you  fear  me  as  well  as  the 
law,"  answered  the  king,  insolently.  *'  Do  yoa 
not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?"  **  Yoox 
majesty  may  be  above  the  law,"  replied  Somer- 
set, "but  I  am  not;  and  wl^le  I  obey  the  law, 
I  fear  nothing."  The  king  turned  away  in  high 
displeasure,  and  Somerset  was  instantly  dis- 
missed Arom  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in 
the  army.f 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some 
prudence.  He  did  not  venture  to  parade  the 
papal  envoy  in  state  before  the  vast  population 
of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  third  of  July,  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  little  town.  The 
risitors  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  lodging  for  them,  and  many  persons 
of  quality  sat  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages 
waiting  for  the  exhibition.  At  length,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  knight-marshal's  men  ap- 
peared on  horseback ;  Uien  came  a  long  train 
of  running  footmen ;  and  then,  in  a  royal  coach, 
appeared  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant 
cross  on  lus  breast.  He  was  followed  by  the 
equipages  of  the  principal  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters of  state.  In  his  train  the  crowd  recognised 
with  disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartwright,  bishop 
of  Chester,  t 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
a  proclamation  dissolving  that  Parliament, 
which,  of  all  the  fifteen  Parliaments  held  by  the 
Stuarts,  had  been  the  most  obsequious.} 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Only  a  few  months  had 
elapsed  since  some  judges  had  been  turned  out 
and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtainii^g 
a  decision  favourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  already  fresh  changes 
were  necessary. 

The  king  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on 
which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  aooompUsh- 
ment  of  his  designs,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  himself  control  it  When  war  was 
actually  raging  in  the  kingdom,  a  mutineer  or 
a  deserter  might  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal, 
and  executed  by  the  provost  marshal.  But  there 
was  now  profound  peace.  The  common  law  of 
England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when  all 
men  bore  arms  occasionally  and  none  constantly, 
recognised  no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
tween a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  was 
there  any  act  resembling  that  by  which  the 
authority  necessary  for  the  government  of 
regular  troops  is  now  annually  confided  to  tht 
sovereign.  Some  old  statutes,  indeed,  madi 
desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  cases ;  but 
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tboBc  Btaiates  were  applic&ble^  only  to  soldiers 
serving  the  king  in  actual  war,  and  could  not, 
without  the  grossest  disingenuousness,  be  so 
strained  as  to  include  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
m  a  time  of  profonnd  tranquillity  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  become  tared  of  the  camp  at 
Hounslow  and  should  go  back  to  his  native 
yillnge.  The  govemment  appears  to  have  had 
no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which 
master  bakers  and  master  tailors  have  on  their 
journeymen.  He  and  his  ofiBcers  were,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them, 
be  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he  struck 
them,  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and 
battery.  In  truth,  the  regular  army  was  under 
less  restraint  than  the  militia ;  for  the  militia 
was  a  body  established  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
and  it  had  been  provided  by  that  act  that  slight 
punishments  might  be  silmmarily  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  discipline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  dnrinf^  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  practical  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  state  of  the  law  had  been  much 
felt.  The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that, 
till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which 
he  maintained  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of 
household  troops,  whose  pay  was  so  high  that 
dismission  from  the  service  would  have  been 
felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The 
stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a 
provision  for  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman. 
Even  the  Foot  Guards  were  in  a  situation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  population 
might  regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the 
garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  raising  ^  the  new 
regiments  had  made  a  great  change.  There 
were  now  in  England  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, each  of  whom  received  only  eightpenco  a 
iay.  The  dread  of  punishment  was  therefore 
necessary  to  keep  them  to  their  duty;  and 
such  punishments  their  officers  could  not  legally 
Inflict.  James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice 
before  him :  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or 
to 'induce  the  judges  to  pronounce  t)iat  the  law 
was  what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew 
that  it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the 
00-operation  of  two  courts ;  the  Court  of  King's 
B^noh,  which  was  the  first  criminal  tribunal  in 
the  realm,  and  the  court  of  jail  delivery,  which 
sat  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  in  the  capital.  In  both 
these  courts  there  were  great  difficulties.  Her- 
bert, chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  servile 
as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  farther. 
Uesistance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected 
from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as  Recorder  of  the 
dty  of  London,  occupied  the  bench  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and 
dear-headed  lawyer;  he  was  an  upright  and 
<M>urageous  man;  and,  though  he  had  never 
Veen  factious,  his  political  opinions  had  a  tinge 
«f  Whiggism.  All  obstacles,  however,  disap- 
peared before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned 
^ut  of  the  recordership ;  Herbert  and  another 
JKdge  were  removed  from  the  King's  Bench ; 
and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  persons  in 
whom  the  government  could  confide.  It  was, 
indeed,  necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the 
l#gal  profession  before  men  could  be  found 
wUling  to  render  such  services  as  were  now  re- 
quired. The  new  chief  justice.  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb ;  yet  igno- 


rance was  not  his  jforst  fault  His  vices  had 
ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infamous  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  obtain  pesses- 
sion  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute, 
and  shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the  para> 
sites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him  and  iasull- 
ed  him.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now 
selected  by  James  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of 
England.  One  Richard  Allibone,  who  was 
even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright» 
and  who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  incapable 
of  holding  office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
equally  notorious  as  a  servile  Tory  and  a 
tedious  oratpr,  became  recorder  of  London. 
When  these  changes  had  been  made,  several 
deserters  were  brought  to  trial.  They  wei« 
convicted  in  the  face  of  the  letter  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Some  received  sentence  of 
death  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  some  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in  sight  of 
the  regiments  to  which  they  had  belonged;  and 
care  was  taken  that  the  executions  should  be 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  which  very 
seldom  noticed  such,  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  law,  ao 
grossly  insulted  by.  courts  which  derived  from 
it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be 
little  respected  by  a  tribunal  created  and  regor- 
lated  by  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new  High 
Commission  had,  during  the  first  months  of  its 
existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen  from  ex- 
ercising spiritual  functions.  The  rights  of  pro- 
perty had  remained  untouched.  But,  early  in 
the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to  strike  at 
freehold  interests,  and  to  impress  on  eyerj 
Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that, 
if  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  min- 
ister, he  would  in  «n  hour  be  reduced  to  beg- 
gary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first 
experiment  on  some  obscure  individual;  but 
the  government  was  under  an  infatuation  sucli 
as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
called  judicial.  War  was  therefore  at  onoe 
declared  against  the  two  most  venerable  corpo- 
rations of  the  realm,  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  had,  during  many 
ages,  been  great;  but  it  was  at  the  height 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. None  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
could  boast  of  such  splendid  and  opulent  seats 
of  learning.  The  schools  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  of  Lon^ain 
and  Gottingen,  of  Paduii^  and  Bologna,  seenaed 
mean  to  scbohirs  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Woi- 
sey,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Literature  and  science  were,  in  the  academical 
sygLem  of  England,  surrounded  with  pomp, 
arCed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with 
all  the  most  august  institutions  of  the  state. 
To  be  the  chancellor  of  a  university  was  a  dis- 
tinction eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the 
realm.     To  represent  a  university  in   Parlia- 
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neot  was  »  f AYi^nrito  object  of  the  ambition  of 
stetesmen.  Nobles  and  eren  prinoes  were  proud 
to  receWe  firom  a  univernty  the  privile^  of 
weasing  the  doctoral  soarlet  The  ourioas 
were  attracted  to  the  nnivenitiee  by  ancient 
bttildinge  rich  with  the  tracery  of  the  Middle 
Ages>  by  modem  bnildinga  which  exhibited  the 
highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by  noble  halls 
and  chapels,  by  mnseiimB,,by  botanical  gardens, 
aad  by  the  <mly  great  public  libraries  which 
the  kingdom  then  contained.  The  state  which 
Oxford  especially  displayed  on  solemn  occa- 
sions rivalled  that  of  soTereign  prinoes.  When 
her  chaacelior,  the  renerable  Doke  of  Ormond, 
sat  in  his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne 
mnder  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Sheldonian 
theatre,  sorronnded  by  hundreds  of  graduates 
robed  according  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest 
vouths  of  England  were  solemnly  presented  to 
him  as  candidates  for  academical  honours,  he 
made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than 
thai  which  hie  master  made  in  the  banqueting 
house  of  WhitehalL  At  the  unirersities  bad 
been  formed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  emi- 
nent cleigymen,  lawyers,  phjsicians,  wits, 
poeta,  and  orators  of  the  land,*and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent 
gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  obserred  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  scholar  and  the  school  did 
not  terminate  with  his  residence.  He  often 
continued  to  be  through  life  a  member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  Yote  as  such  at  all 
important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his 
old  haunte  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  eren 
more  than  the  affection  which  educated  men 
onfinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  comer  of  England  in  which  both 
uniTersities  had  not  grateful  and  zealous  sons. 
Any  attack  on  the  honour  or  intereste  of  either 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  oertoin  to  excitCL  the 
resentment  of  a  powerAi],  actiye,  and  intelli- 
gent clasB,  scattered  over  erery  county  firom 
Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

The  re^dent  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  per- 
haps not  superior  positively  to  the  resident 
gradaatea  of  onr  time,  but  they  occupied  a  far 
higher  position  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  coonnunity,  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  provincial  towns  in  the  king- 
dom in  whidi  could  be  found  a  large  number 
of  men  Whose  understendings  had  been  highly 
cultiTated.    Even  the  capitel  felt  great  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  uniTendties,  not  only 
on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural  philoso- 
phy,  a.nd  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  on 
points   on  which*  capitols  generally  claim  the 
right   of  deciding  in  the  last  resort.      From 
Will's  coifee-house,  and  from  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  two  great  national  seato  of  taste  and  leara- 
ing.      Plays  which  had  been  enthusiastically 
applaaded  in  London  were, not  thought  out  of 
dan||^r  till  they  had  undergone  the  more  severe 
judgment  of  audiences  familiar  with  Sopliooles 
and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
of  the  English  universities  had  been  strenu- 
ously exerted  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  The 
heftd-quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at 

*  I>i7d«n*B  Prol<»aM  and  Gibber's  Memoirs  oontaln 
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Oxford,  and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of 
all  the  colleges  had  been  melted  down  to  supply 
his  military  chest  Cambridge  was  not  less 
loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large  part  of 
her  plate  to  the  royal  camp,  and  the  rest  would 
have  followed  had  not  the  town  been  seised  by 
the  troops  of  the  Parliament.  Both  univer* 
sitles  had  been  treated  with  extreme  severity 
by  the  victorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed 
the  Restoration  with^delight  Both  had  steadily 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bin.  Both  had  expressed 
the  deepest  horror  at  the  Bye  House  Plot 
Cambridge  had  not  only  deposed  her  chancellor 
Monmouth,  but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of 
his  treason  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  seat  of 
learning,  by  committing  to  the  flames  the  can- 
vas on  which  his  pleasing  face  and  figure  had 
been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.f 
Oxford,  which  lay  nearer  to  the  western  insur- 
gents, had  given  still  sponger  proofs  of  loyalty. 
The  stttdente,  under  the  sanction  of  their  pre- 
ceptors, had  token  arms  by  hundreds  in  defence 
of  hereditary  right  Such  were  the  bodies 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult  and 
plunder,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  and  of 
his  plighted  faith. 

Several  acto  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  stetute-book,  had 
provided  that  no  person  should  be. admitted  to 
any  degree  in  either  university  without  toking 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  another  oath  of 
similar  character  called  the  Oath  of  Obedience. 
Nevertheless,  in  February,  1687,  a  royal  letter 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Bene- 
dictine nank,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  . 
admitted  a  master  of  arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  be- 
tween reverence  for  the  king  and  reverence  for 
the  law,  were  in  great  distress.  Messengers 
were  despatehed  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as 
chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  requested 
to  represent  the  matter  properly  to  the  king. 
Meanwhile,  the  registrar  and  beadles  waited  on 
Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would 
teke  the  oaths  according  to  law,  he  should 
instantly  be  admitted.  He  reftised  to  be  sworn, 
remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the  university 
on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate*  aad, 
finding  them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened 
to  relate  his  grievances  at  WhitehalL 

The  heads  of  the  college  now  assembled  in 
council.  The  best  legal  opinions  were  taken, 
and  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
(Vom  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms, 
was  already  on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed 
the  university,  with  many  expressions  of  con- 
cern, that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he 
had  been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by 
the  king.  The  academical  body,  alarmed  by 
the  royal  displeasure,  and  conscientiously  de- 
sirous to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined 
not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  sub) 
mitted  the  humblest  and  most  respectful  ex- 
planations, but  to  no  purpose.  In  a  short  timie 
came  doirn  a  summons  citing  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  senate  to  appear  before  the  new  Higli 
Commission  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-first 


f  See  the  poem  called  AdTfee  to  the  Painter  upon  th« 
Defeat  of  the  Rebels  In  the  Went  See,  alM>.  another  poem, 
a  roost  detestable  one,  on  the  same  snbtJoct,  by  Stepney, 
who  was  then  studying  at  THnity  GoUage. 
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»f  April.  The  vice-chancellf>T  was  to  attend  in 
person;  the  senate,  which  ounsists  of  all  the 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  nniversity,  was  to 
send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great 
concourse  filled  the  council  chamber.  Jeffreys 
tat  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Rochester,  since 
the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared 
the  lord  chamberlain,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of 
MulgraTe.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman  has,  in 
one  respect,  resembled  the  fate  of  his  colleague 
Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  verses  which  scarcely 
ever  rose  above  absolute  mediocrity;  but,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  high  note  in  the  political  and 
fashionable  world,  these  verses  found  admirers. 
Time  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  not  until  his  lines  had  acquired  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  place  in  all  collections  of 
the  works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day,  ac- 
cordingly, his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his 
paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and  Gloriana  are  re- 
printed in  company  with  Comas  and  Alex- 
ander's Feast.  The  consequence  is,  that  our 
generation  knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetas- 
ter, and  despises  him  as  such.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, he  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  was  entitled  to  no 
respect.  He  was  a  libertine  without  that  open- 
ness of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  make 
libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat 
without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
sometimes  makes  aristocratical  haughtiness 
respectable.  The  satirists  of  the  age  nick- 
named him  Lord  AUpride.  Tet  was  his  pride 
oompatible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many  won- 
dered that  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense 
of  his  private  dignity  could  be  so  hard  and 
niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  had 
given  deep  offence  to  the  royal  family  by  ven- 
turing to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  might  win 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regain  by  meanness  the  favour  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  presumption.  His  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  still  informs  all  who  pass 
tiirough  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  lived  and 
died  a  skeptic  in  religion ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  that  one  ef  his 
favourite  subjects  of  mirth  was  the  Romish 
superstition.  Yet,  as  soon  as  James  was  on  the 
throne,  he  began  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
toward  Popery  ;  and  at  length,  in  private, 
affected  to  be  a  convert.  This  abject  hypo- 
crisy had  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  commission.* 

Before  that  formida1;^le  tribunal  now  appeared 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Doctor  John  Pechell.  He  was  a  man 
of  DO  great  ability  or  vigour,  but  he  was  accom- 
^nied  by  eight  distinguished  academicians, 
elected  by  the  senate.  One  of  these  was 
Isaac  Newton,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
professor  of  mathematics.    His  genius  was  then 


•  Maeksv*!  elumcter  ot  Sbeflleld,  with  SMft's  note ;  tlM 
0«tin  on  tiM  Deponents,  1688;  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Boek- 
tnghuBPhirev  1729 ;  Barillon,  A\»g.  20,  1687.  I  have  a 
V&uusoript  lampoon  on  Malfn'av««  dated  1090.  It  is  not 
tetltiite  of  spirit  The  moiit  remarkable  Unei  are  theae  :— 
"  Peiera  (Fetrs)  to-«l«j  aad  Bnroet  (o-morrov, 
KaaTei  of  all  ridw  aad  reU^ou  he'll  woe." 


in  the  fullest  vigour.  The  great  work  whiek 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
geometricians  and  natural  philosophers  cf  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations  had  been  some  time 
printing  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  almost  ready  for  publication.  Ho 
was  the  steady  friend  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion ;  but  his  habits  by  no  means 
fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He 
therefore  stood  modestly  silent  among  the  dele* 
gates,  and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  practical 
business  the  task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  bif 
beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.     The  law 
was  express.      The  practice  had  becm  almost 
invariably  in  conformity  with  the  law.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  happened,  that  on  a  day  of  great 
solemnity,  when  many  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred,  a  person  who  had   not  taken   the 
oaths  might  have  passed  in  the  crowd ;  but  such 
an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and 
inadvertence,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent 
Foreign  ambassadors  of  various  religions,  and, 
in  particular,  one  Mussulman,  had  been  ad- 
mitted without  the  oaths ;  but  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whetmr  such  cases  fell   witbiu   the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  acts  of  Parliament.     It 
was  not  even   pretended  that  any  person  to 
whom  the  oaths  had  been' tendered  and  who 
had  refused  them  had  ever  taken  a  degree; 
and  this  was  the  situation  in  which  Francis 
stood.     The  delegates  offered  to  prove  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been 
treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons  recom- 
mended had  riot  chosen  to  qualify  according  to 
law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  govern- 
ment had  always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  uniyersity.      Bui 
Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.     He  soon  found 
out  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant, 
and  timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all 
that  insolence  which  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  Old  Bailey.      The  unfortunate  doctor, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  aach 
treatment,  was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into 
helpless  agitation.     When  other  aeademicianfl 
who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their  eau8« 
attempted  to  speak,  they  were  rndely  silenced. 
**  You  are  not  vice-chancellor.     When  you  are, 
yon  may  talk.     Till  then,  it  will  become  you  to 
hold  your  peace."    The  defendants  were  thruat 
out  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.     In  a  abort 
time  they  were  called  in  again,  and  informed 
that  the  commissioners  had  determined  to  de« 
prive  Pechell  of  the  yice-chancellorship,  and  to 
suspend  him  from  all  the  emoluments  to  irhicb 
he  was  entitled  as  master  of  a  college,  emolu- 
ments which  were  strictly  of  the  nature   of 
freehold  property.     **  As  to  you,"  sMd  Jeffreys 
to  the  delegates,  "most  of  you  are  divines.     I 
will  therefore  send  you  home  with  a   text  of 
Scripture,  *  Go  yoi^r  way  and  sin  no  more,  lest 
a  worse  thing  happen  to  yon.'  "f 

l^se  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently 
unjost  and  violent;  but  the  king  had  already 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  with  such  rigour,  that 
the  rigour  shown  toward  Cambridge  might,  by 
comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Alieady  UniTer- 
sity  College  had  been  tamed  by  Obadlah  Walker 
into    a   Roman  Catholic  seminary.      Already 

t  See  the  prooeedingi  anloil  the  Univenity  of  Oba- 
bridge  In  the  OoUection  ofStat^  Trials. 
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Christ  Chureh  wasgovenied  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic dean.  Mass  was  already  said  dally  in 
both  those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and  migestic 
nity,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  monarchical 
principles,  was  agitated  by  passions  which  it 
had  never  before  known.  The  under-gpraduates, 
with  the  connivance  of  those  who  were  in  au- 
thority over  them,  hooted  the  members  of 
Walker's  congregation,  and  chanted  satirical 
ditties  under  bis  windows.  Some  fragments  of 
the  serenades  which  then  disturbed  the  High 
Street  haTO  been  preserved.  <  The  burden  of  one 
ballad  was  this : 

'<01dObadUh 
Slnga  Ave  Haria." 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the 
public  feeling  was  expressed  still  more  strongly. 
Howard's  Committee  was  performed.  This  play, 
written  soon  after  the  Restoration,  exhibited  the 
Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
and  had  therefore  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  favourite  with  Oxonian  audiences. 
It  was  now  a  greater  favourite  than  ever ;  for, 
by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named 
Obadiah.  The  audience  shouted  with  delight 
when,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged 
in  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the  accla- 
mations redoubled  when  one  of  the  players, 
departing  from  the  written  text  of  the  comedy, 
proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should  be  hanged 
because  he  had  changed  his  religion.  The  king 
was  much  provoked  by  this  insult  So  muti- 
nous, indeed,  was  the  temper  of  the  university, 
that  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments,  the 
same  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon 
Guards,  was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James 
that  he  had  entered  on  a  course  which  must 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.     To  the  clamours  of  Lon- 
don he  had  been. long  accustomed.     They  had 
been  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly, 
and    sometimes  vainly.      H^  had    repeatedly 
braved  them,  and  might  brave  them  still.     But 
that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  plaee  where  his 
father  and  his  brother  had   held   their  court 
when  they  thought  themselves  insecure  in  their 
Jtormy  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of 
the  great  Republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
cominitted  to  the  flames,  should  now  be  in  a 
ferment  of  discontent ;  that  those  high-spirited 
youths,  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly 
Tolunteered  to  march  against  the  western  insur- 
gents, should  now  be  with  difficulty  kept  down 
by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were  signs  full  of 
evil  omen  to  the  house  of  Stuart.     The  warn- 
ing, however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn, 
self-willed  tyrant     He  was  resolved  to  transfer 
to  bis  own  church  all  the  wealthiest  and  most 
bplendid  foundations  of  England.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  Roman 
Catfaolic  coonsellors  remonstrated.    They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  reli- 
gion without  violating  the  rights  of  property. 
A  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
his  privy  purse  would  supp'ort  a  Jesuit  college 
at  Oxford.     Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare. 

«  Wood's  AtheniB  CTooien«i8;  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Collt*7  Gf bber :  Cittsn,  March  ■^,  1680. 


Such  a  college,  provided  with  able,  learned,  and 
lealouB  teachers,  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  old  academical  institutions,  which  exhibited 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almoft 
inseparable  from  opulence  and  security.  King 
James's  College  would  soon  be,  by  the  confessioa 
even  of  Protestants,  the  first  place  of  education 
in  the  island  as  respected  both  science  and 
moral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  roost 
effectual  and  the  least  invidious  method  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  be  humbled 
and  the  Chufch  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants 
of  the  royal  family,  declared  that,  though  a 
Protestant,  and  by  no  means  rich,  he  would 
himself  contribute  a  thousand  pounds  toward 
this  design,  rather  than  that  his  master  should 
violate  the  rights  of  property,  and  break  faith 
with  the  Established  Church.!  The  scheme, 
however,  found  no  favour  in  the  sight  of  th« 
king.  It  was,  indeed,  ill  suited,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature ;  for  to  bend 
and  break  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure, 
and  to  part  with  his  money  gave  him  pain. 
What  he  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own 
expense,  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
other^.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding ;  and  he 
was  at  length  led,  step  by  step,  to  acts  of  Turk- 
ish tyranny,  to  acts  which  impressed  the  nation 
with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant 
English  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  king 
must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  under 
Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishof 
of  Winchester  and  lord  high  chancellor,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical  insti- 
tutions. A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  day,  caught  far 
off  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  came  from 
London.  As  he  approached,  he  found  that  this 
tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and 
irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  em- 
bowered in  verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  {  and  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned  with  epi- 
blems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  gray 
stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fif^nth  century. 
The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with  paintings  and 
rich  with  fantastic  carving.  The  service  of  the 
Church  was  performed  morning  and  evening  in 
a  chapel  which  had  suffered  much  violence  from 
the  Reformers,  and  much  iTrom  the  Puritans,  but 
which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building 
of  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in  onr  own 
time,  been  restored  with  rare  taste  and  skilL 
The  spacious  gardens  along  the  river  side  were 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among 
which  towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak,  older  by 
a  century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in 
the  university. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward  the  Fourth 
had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  stil) 


t  Burnet,  i.  097 ;  Letter  of  Lord  Anmbury^  printed  ht 
tile  European  Mafftizlne  for  April,  17W 
'  X  "Baia  gateway  Is  now  eloind. 
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mfinished.  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his 
eourt  there,  had  heard  dispatatiooB  in  the  hall, 
had  feasted  there  royally,  and  bad  mended  the 
eheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
from  his  forests.  Tiro  heirs-apparent  of  the 
crown,  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched 
away,  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the 
Bigbth,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  been  members  of  the  college. 
Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene 
had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters;  and, 
before  some  of  his  most  daiing  enterprises,  his 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse 
through  those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  the  king 
only  by  their  prayers  and  their  pecuniary  con> 
tributions.  But  one  member  of  the  body,  a 
doctor  of  civil  law,  raised  a  troop  of  under- 
graduates, and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their 
head  against  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  When,  hos- 
tilities had  terminated,  and  the  Roundheads 
were  masters  of  England,  six-sevenths  of  the 
members  of  the  foundation  refused  to  ma]ce  any 
tubmission  to  usurped  authority.  They  were 
oonsequently  ejected  from  their  dwellings  and 
deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restora- 
tion the  survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant 
abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded  by  a  new 
generation  which  inherited  their^pinions  and 
their  spirit.  During  the  western  rebellion, 
such  Magdalene  men  as  were  not  disqualified  by 
their  age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms  had 
eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  crown.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  higher  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  house  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  president,  of  forty 
fellows,  of  thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and 
of  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 
At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  revenues  were 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  realm,  greater  by  one  half  than 
those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more 
than  .double  those  which  William  of  Wykeham 
had  settlefl  on  his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the 
days  of  James  the  Second  the  riches  of  Mag- 
dalene were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated  by 
report  The  college  was  popularly  said  to  be 
wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  the 
Continent.  When  the  leases  fell  in — so  ran  the 
vulgar  rumour — the  rents  would  be  raised  to 
the  prodigious  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.f 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which  their 
founder  had  drawn  up,  empowered  to  select 
their  own  president  from  among  persons  who 
were,  or  had  been,  fellows  either  of  their  society 
or  of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally 
been  exercised  with  freedom.  But  in  some 
instances  royal  letters  had  been  received  recom- 
mending to  the  choice  of  the  corporation  quali- 
fied persons  who  were  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  such  occasions  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
lihow  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

*  Wood'R  AtheiuB  Oxonlentb ;  Walktr^t  Bufferings  of 
liie  Clergy. 
t  Buruet,  I  COT ;  tanner'i  NoUtia  Monastlca.    At  the 


In  March,  1687,  the  president  of  the  eollegt 
died.  One  of  the  fellows.  Doctor  Thomas  Smith, 
popularly  nicknamed  Rabbi  Smith,  a  distin 
guished  traveller,  book-collector,  antiquary, 
and  Orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed to  collate  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
aspired  to  the  vacant  post.  He  conceived  that 
he  had  some  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  go- 
vernment as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  ieal> 
ous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth, as  fervent 
and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found  in  th« 
whole  Church  of  England.  He  had  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Parker,  bishop  of 
Oxford«.and  hoped  to  obtain  by.  the  interest  of 
that  prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Par- 
ker promised  to  do  his  best,  but  soon  reported 
that  he  had  found  difficulties.  **  The  king,"  he 
said,  **  will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  his  majesty's  religion.  What  can  yoa 
do  to  pleasure  him  as  to  that  matter  ?"  Smith 
answered  that,  if  he  became  president,  he  would 
exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true  Christi- 
anity, and  loyalty.  "  That  will  not  do,"  said 
the  bishop.  **If  so,"  said  Smith,  manfully, 
'*  let  who  will  be  president ;  I  can  promise  no- 
thing more." 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  and  the  fellows  were  summoned  to 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  royal  letter 
would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man's  llfo 
had  been  one  series  of  shameful  acts.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambrid^, 
and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a  timely 
retreat  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissentera^ 
Then  he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  him- 
self at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon  become  noto- 
rious there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He  gene- 
rally reeled  into  his  college  at  night  speechlees 
with  liquor.  He  was  celebrated  for  having 
headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He 
had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts 
of  libertines.  At' length  he  had  turned  pander, 
had  exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vileness  of  liis 
vile  calling,  and  had  received  money  tnm  dis- 
solute young  gentlemen  commoners  for  services 
such  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should  re- 
cord. This  wretch,  however,  had  pretended  to 
turn  Papist.  His  apostasy  atoned  for  all  his 
vices;  and,  though  still  a  youth,  he  was  se- 
lected to  rule  a  grave  and  religious  society  in 
which  the  scandal  givbn  by  his  depravity  was 
still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  disqualified  for 
academical  office  by  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
Never  having  been  a  feUow  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege or  of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified  for 
the  vacant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinance 
of  William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete 
had  also  enjoined  those  who  partook  of  his 
bounty  to  have  a  special  regard  to  moral  charac- 
ter in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even  if  be  had 
left  no  such  ii^unction,  a  body  chiefly  composed 
of  brines  could  not  with  decency  intrust  snch 
a  man  as  Farmer  with  the  government  of  a  place 
of  education. 

The  fellows  respectfully  refHresented  to  the 
king  the  difficulty  in  which  they  should  be 
placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured.  Farmer  should  be 

TMtatloii  in  the  twenty-rizth  year  of  Henry  the  ElKbth, 
it  appeared  that  the  annual  rerenue  of  King'!  OoUege  m^M 
£751,  of  New  College,  £487,  of  Uagdalene,  tlVt 
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nnended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if  it 
)  his  mi^ty'B  pleMiure  to  interfere  in  the 
•leotiojQ,  some  person  for  whom  they  eonld 
legallj  and  oonscientioasly  vote  might  be  pro- 
poaed.  4>f  this  dntiftil  request  no  notice  was 
taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  was 
brought  down  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  bad 
lately  turned  Papist,  Robert  Chamook,  a  man. 
•f  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  rest- 
less temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terrible 
Cate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
met  ia  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  enters 
tained  that  the  king  might  be  moved  by  the 
remonstranoe  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him.  The  assembly  therefore  a<y<iaB'ned  till 
the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day  on  which, 
by  the  eonstitution  of  the  college,  the  election 
eottld  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  fel- 
lov8  repaired  to  their  chapel.  No  answer  had 
arrived  from  Whitehall.  Two  or  three  of  the 
seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined 
to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than 
take  a  step  which  might  nve  offence  to  the 
king.  But  the  language  (V  the  statutes  was 
tiear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  tlie 
foundatiott  had  sworn  to  observe.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  further 
d^lay.  A  hot  debate  followed.  The  electors 
were  too  much  excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and 
the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those  who 
were  for  proceeding  appealed  to  their  oaths 
and  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder 
whose  bread  they  had  eaten.  The  king,  they 
truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even 
a  qualified  candidate.  Some  expressions  un- 
pleasing  to  Tory  ears  were  dropped  in  the 
Qouxse  of  the  dispute,  and  Smith  was  provoked 
into  exclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  Ferguson  had 
possessed  his  brethren.  It  was  at  length  re- 
solved by  a  great  migority  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Chamock  left  the  chapel.  The  other  fellows, 
having  first  received  the  sacrament,  proceeded 
to  give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell  on  John 
Hough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence, 
who,  having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having  risen  to 
high  honours,  and  havifag  modestly  declined 
honours  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
yet  in  foil  vigour  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six 
years  after  this  eventful  day. 

Tlie  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  cirenmstanoes  which  had  made  it 
neoessary  to  elect  a  president  without  further 
delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
patron  of  the  whole  university,  and  the  Bishop 
<lf  Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
to  nndertake.tbe  office  of  intereessors ;  but  the 
king  was  far  too  angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to 
explanations. 

Early  in  June  the  fellows  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  High  Commission  at  Whitehall 
Five  of  them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  obeyed  the 
gammons.  JcAreys  treated  them  after  hu  usual 
fiashion.  "When  one  of  them,  a  grave  doctor 
nnmed  Fairfax,  hinted  some  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  commission,  the  chancellor  began 
to  roar  like  a  wild  beast  **  Who  is  this  man  ? 
What  commission  has  he  to  be  impadent  here? 
Seize  him.  Put  him  into  a  dark  room.  What 
does  he  do  without  a  keeper  ?    He  is  under  my 


care  as  a  lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody  hti 
applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of  him."  But 
when  this  storm*  had  spent  its  force,  and  the 
depositions  concerning  the  moral  character  of 
the  king's  nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the 
commissioners  had  the  front  to  pronounce  that 
such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the  head 
of  a  great  college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the 
other  Oxonian  Papists  who  were  in  attendanoe 
to  support  their  proselyte  were  utterly  con* 
founded.  The  commission  pronounced  Hough's 
election  void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from  hie 
fellowship ;  but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said, 
and,  in  the  month  of  August,  arrived  a  royal 
letter  recommending  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
to  the  fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist  StiU, 
there  was  an  objection  to  him  which,  even  if 
the  presidency  had.  been  vacant,  would  have 
been  decisive,  for  he  had  never  been  a  fellow  of 
either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the 
presidency  was  not  vacant;  Hough  had  been 
duly  elected ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  college 
were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him  in  his  office. 
They  therefore,  with  matiy  expressions  of  loy- 
alty and  concern,  excused  themselves  ttom 
complying  with  the  king's  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  a  stand  not  less  resolute  was 
made  in  another  quarter.  James  had,  some 
time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the 
Charter  House,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  con- 
sideration in  the  kingdom,  to  admit  a  Roman 
Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital  which 
was  under  their  care.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet  a  dergj^an  of  eminent  genius, 
learning,  and  virtue,  haa  the  courage  to  repre- 
sent to  them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffreys  sat 
at  the  board,  that  what  was  required  of  them 
was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder 
and  to  an  act  of  Parliament  **  What  is  that 
to  the  purpose  ?"  said  a  courtier  who  was  one 
of  the  governors.  "It  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  I  think,''  answered  a  voice,  feeble  with 
age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard  without 
respect  by  any  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  vene- 
rable Ormond.  **  An  act  of  Parliament"  con- 
tinued the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  **  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  light  thing."  The  question 
was  put  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted, 
and  it  was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by 
cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away 
in  a  rage,  and  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
minority.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  quorum  lelt,  ind  that  no  formal 
reply  could  be  made  to^e  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days 
after  the  High  Commissioner  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deprivation  against  Houghv  and  of 
suspennon  against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  true* 
tees,  but  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Mag- 
dalene College  had  been  treated  had  roused 
instead  of  subduing  their  spirit  They  drew  up 
a  letter  to  Stinderiand,  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  inform  the  king  that  they  could  not,  in 
this  matter,  obey  his  migesty^^thout  breaking 
the  law  and  betraying  their  trust 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary 
signatures  been  appended  to  this  document,  the 
king  would  have  taken  some  violent  course. 
BvK   even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
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frf  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham, 
^o  chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party 
to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to 
consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
was  announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  instituted  in  the  Ring's  Bench,  at 
another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
would  take  up  the  case;  but  these  threats 
gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far.  advanced,  and  the 
king  set  out  on  a  progress,  the  longest  and  the 
most  splendid  that^had  been  known  for  many 
years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the 
fortifications,  touched  some  scrofulous  people, 
and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled 
to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
where  he  left  the  queen.  When  he  departed, 
he  was  attended  by  the  high  sheriff  of  Somer- 
setshire and  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to 
the  frontier  of  the  county,  'where  the  high 
sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not  less 
splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  coaches,  and 
conducted  them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet 
worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  house- 
keeping had  won  for  him  was  prepared.  In 
the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  Glou- 
cester. It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the  city 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate 
^tbe  mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine  as  the 
king  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close 
which  encircles  the  venerable  cathedral.  He 
lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Chester,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which  he 
was  weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  that  the 
discontent  excited  by  his  measures  had  sub- 
sided, and  that  an  easy  victory  wo^s  before  him. 
Barillon,  more  sagacious,  informed  Louis  that 
the  King  of  England  was  under  a  delusion, 
that  the  progress  had  done  no  real  good,  and 
that  those  very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire 
and  Shropshire,  who  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  receive  their  sovereign  and  their  guest  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  would  be  found  as  re- 
fhkctory  as  ever  when  the  question  of  the  test 
should  come  on.-f* 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by 
two  courtiers  who  in  temper  and  opinions 
differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn  was  at 
Chester  on  a  pastoral  toj^r.  His  popularity  and 
authority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly  de- 
clined since  he  had  become  a  tool  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  most 
mciously  received  by  James,  who  even  con- 
descended to  go  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  and  to 
listen  with  deeency  to  his  friend's  melodious 
eloquence.  I     Tyrconnel  had  crossed  the   sea 


•  A  Belatlon  of  the  Procoedingg  at  tbe  Charter  House, 
18B9. 

t  See  the  Iiondon  Qasette,  from  Augiut  18  to  September 
1, 1687;  BariJIon,  September  ^|. 

X  Clarkwa's  Life  of  Penn.  '-  Penn,  «hef  doR  Qumkerm 
ira'on  salt  £tre  dans  les  int^rvts  du  Rol  d'Angleterre,t«t0i 
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firom  Dublin  to  give  an  accoont  of  bis  adninis' 
tration.  All  the  most  respectable  English 
Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him,  as  on  an  enemy 
of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  reli^on; 
but  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master, 
and  dismissed  with  assurances  of  undiminished 
confidence  and  steady  support.  James  ex* 
pressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would 
be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  English 
colonists  had  already  been  stripped  of  all  poli^ 
tical  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  strip 
them  of  their  property ;  and  this  last  outrage 
was  deferred  only  till  the  co-operation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  been  secured.} 

From  ^eshire  the  king  turned  southward^ 
and,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  fellows  of  Mag^ 
dalene  College,  however  mutinous  they  might 
be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  command 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course 
toward  Oxford.  By  the  way  he  made  some 
little  excursions  to  plaoes  which  peculiarly 
interested  him  as  a  king,  a  brother,  and  a  son. 
He  visited  the  hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and 
the  remains  of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over  the  field  of 
Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers  first  crossed 
swords  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  '  On 
the  third  of  September  he  dined  with  great 
state  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  an  ancient  and 
renowned  mansion  of  which  not  a  stone  is  now 
to  be  seen,  but  of  which  the  site  is  still  marked 
on  the  turf  of  Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores 
which  grow  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  the 
evening  he  reached  Oxford.  He  was  received 
with  the  wonted  honours.  The  students  in 
their  academical  garb  were  ranged  to  welcome 
him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of  Christ 
Church.  He  lodged  at  the  deanery,  where, 
among  other  accommodations,  he  found  a  chapel 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass-Jj  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  fellows  of  Magda- 
lene College  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  When 
they  appeared  before  him,  he  treated  them  with 
an  insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown  tx> 
their  predecessors  by  the  'Puritan  visitors. 
*'  You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen," 
he  exclaimed.  **You  have  been  unmannerly 
as  well  as  undutifiil."  They  fell  on  their 
knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He  would  not 
look  at  it.  **Is  this  your  Church  of  England 
loyalty?  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so 
many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  have  been  'concerned  in  such  a  business. 
Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  king.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and 
admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those  who 
refuse  look  to  it  They  shall  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know  what  it 
is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign." 
The  fellows,  still  kneeling  before  him,  again 
offered  him  their  petition.  He  angrily  flong  it 
down.     •*  Get  you  gone,  I  tell  you.    I  will  re- 


■A,1687.  *'Le Rol  son mattra^''«ijs Barillon,^' 
une  grande  laliaflMstioii  dee  mesnTea  qu*fl  a  prieea,'  et  a 
autoria6  oe  qa'U  a  fldt  en  fitveur  dee  Catholiqae*.  li  lea 
6tabUt  dans  lee  emplois  et  les  chargea,  en  aorte  que  rai> 
torlt6  se  trouTura  bientOt  entre  leors  mains.  11  reeto  en- 
core beaucoup  de  ohoses  li  ftire  en  oe  pays  li  pour  redrer 
les  biens  injustement  6tte  auz  Gathoiiques.    Maia  oela  n« 

font  s'ex6outer  qu'avec  le  tenia  et  dans  rassemblte  d'm 
arlement  en  Irlande." 
\  London  Gasette  of  Sept.  6  and  Sept  8,  \Wl 
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•eive  nothing  from  you  till  you  have  admitted 
th«  bishop." 

Tbej  retired,  and  instantly  assembled  in  the 
chapel.    The  question  was  propounded  whether 
they  would  comply  with  his  majesty's  command. 
Smith  was  absent     Chamock  alone  answered 
m  the  affirmative.    The  other  fellows  who  were 
at  the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful 
tboy  were  ready  to  obey  their  king,  but  that  they 
would  not  Tiolate  their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 
The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by 
bis  defeat,  quitted   Oxford,  and   rejoined  the 
queen  at  Bath.    His  obstinacy  and  violence  had 
brought   him   into   an   embarrassing   position. 
He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect  of  his 
frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  staked. 
not   merely   the   credit  of    his   administration, 
but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.     Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he 
had   menaced   with   raised   yoice   and  furious 
gestures  ?    Yet  could  he  Tonture  to  eject  in  one 
diiy  a  crowd  of  respectable   clergymen  from 
their  homes  because  they  had  discharged  what 
the  whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sncred  duty? 
Perhaps  there  might  be  %|i  escape  from  this 
dilemma.     Perhaps  the  college  might  still  be 
terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission. 
The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.     He  had 
too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent 
and  unJHst  proceedings  of  the  government,  and 
even   ventured   to  express    part  of   what    he 
thought.      James  was,   as  usual,   obstinate  in 
the  wrong.     The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did 
his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of 
right     He  first  tried  intimidation.     Ruin,  he 
said,  impended  over  the  society.    The  king  was 
highly  incensed.     The  case  might  be  a  hard 
one.    Most  people  thought  it  so.     But  every 
child  knew  that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted. 
Penn  therefore  exhorted  the  fellows  not  to  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  bu*  to  submit, 
or  at  least  to  temporize.     Such  counsel  came 
strangely  from  one  who  had  himself  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  university  for  raising  a  riot 
about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  hud  been  sent 
to  prison  for  haranguing  in  conventicles.     He 
did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magdalene 
men.     In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints,  he  was 
reminded  that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-four 
out  of  the  forty  fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their 
beloved  cloi>ters  nnd  gardens,  their  hall  and 
their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth,  not  knowing 
vhere  they  should  fii\d  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather 
than  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance.     The  king 
now  wished  them  to  violate  another  oath.     He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct 

Then  Peno  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sympa- 
thy and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
n^ise.  The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed. 
The  college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
•dmitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  health.  All 
hiB  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant.  **  How 
should  you  like,"  said  Penn,  '*to  see  Doctor 
Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?"  Penn  had  passed 
his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling  minis- 
try- He  held  that  he  was  bdund  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  s  ren  when  he  had 
bought  land '^chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had 


been  allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  puF* 
chase  money.  According  to  his  own  principles. 
he  would  nave  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bene- 
fice on  the  most  honourable  terms  for  the  most 
pious  divine.  Yet  to  such  a  degree  had  hia 
manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  communicatiina, 
and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did  not  scrupto 
to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly 
discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishopric  as  a 
bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough 
replied  with  civil  contempt  that  he  wanted 
nothing  from  the  crown  hui  common  justice. 
*'We  stand,"  he  said,  **on  our  statutes  and  our 
oaths ;  but,  even  setting  aside  our  statutes  and 
oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have  our  religion  to  de« 
fend.  The  Papists  have  robbed  us  of  University 
College.  They  have  robfeed  us  of  Christ  Church. 
The  fight  is  now  for  Magdalene.  They  will 
soon  have  all  the  rest" 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he 
really  believed  that  the  Papists  would  now  be 
content  "University,"  he  said,  "is  a  pleasant 
college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Ma|^ 
dalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  con- 
venient The  wal^s  by  the  river  are  delightfuL 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  reasonable,  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  absurd 
avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotia-  ' 
tion  was  broken  off,  and  the  king  hastened  to 
make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Carfr^ 
Wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  to  Wright,  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jenner,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  college.  On  the  20th  of  October  they 
arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of 
cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
morning  the  commissioners  took  their  seats  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pronounced 
a  loyal  oration,  which,  a  few  years  before^ 
would  have  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  an 
Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard 
with  sullen  indignation.  A  long  dispute  fol^ 
lowed.  The  president  defended  his  rights  with 
skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  professed' 
great  respect  for  the  royal  authority,  but  he 
steadily  maintained  that  he  had,  by  the  laws 
of  England,  a  freehold  interest  in  the  house 
and  revenues  annexed  to  the  presidency.  Of 
that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  "Will 
you  submit,"  said  the  bishop,  ♦*  to  our  visita- 
tion?" "I  submit  to  It,"  said  Hough,  with 
great  dexterity,  "so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  laws,  and  no  farther."  •  "  Will  you  deliver 
up  the  key  of  your  lodgings  ?"  said  Cartwright. 
Hough  remained  silent  The  question  was 
repeated,  and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but 
resolute  refusal.  The  commissioners  then 
pronounced  him  an  intruder,  and  charged  the 
fellows  no  longer  to  recognise  his  authority, 
and  to  assist  at  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  promised  obedience; 
Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer ;  but  thp 
great  body  of  the  members  of  the  college  firmly 
declared  that  they  still  reganJetl  Hough  as  their 
rightful  head. 

And  DOW  Hoi^h  himself  craved  permissloB 
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to  addresB  a  few  words  to  the  commissioners. 
They  conseuted!  with  much  civility,  perhaps 
expecting  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of  his 
manner  that  he  would  make  some  concession. 
**My  lords,"  said  he,  "you  have  this  day 
deprived  me  of  my  freehold :  I  hereby  protest 
against  all  your  proceedings  as  iUegal,  unjust, 
and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice." 
A  loud  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the 
gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The  commis- 
sioners were  furious.  Search  was  made  for 
the  offenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage  of 
the  whole  board  was  turned  against  Hough. 
"Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir,"  cried  Jenner, 
punning  on  the  president's  name.  "I  will 
uphold  his  majesty's  authority,"  said  Wright, 
"  while  I  have  breath*  in  my  body.  All  this 
comes  of  your  popular  protest.  You  have 
broken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the 
King's  Bench.  I  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand 
pounds  to  appear  there  next  term.  I  will 
see  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have 
the  military  too."  In  truth,  Oxford  was  in  a 
state  which  made  the  oommissioners  not  a  little 
uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have 
their  carbines  loaded.  It  was  said  that  an 
express  was  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops.  No 
disturbance,  however,  took  place.  The  Bishop 
of  Oi;ford  was  quietly  installed  by  proxy, 
but  only  two  members  of  Magdalene  College 
attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  spread  to  the 
common  people.  The  porter  of  the  college  threw 
down  his  keys.  The  butler  refused  to  scratch 
Hough's  name  out  of  the  buttery  book,  and 
was  instantly  dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  city  who  would  force 
the  look  of  the  president's  lodgings.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  employ  their 
own  servants,  who  broke  open  the  door  with 
iron  bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the  follow-, 
ing  Sunday  were  preached  in  the  university 
church  were  full  of  reflections  such  as  stung 
Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such  as  he 
could  not  discreetly  reseat 
•  And  here,  if  James  had  not  been  infatuated, 
the  matter  might  have  stopped.  The  fellows 
in  general  were  not  inclined  to  carry  their 
resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the 
intruder,  they  had  sufficiently  proved  their 
respect  for  their  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that, 
since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession,  they 
might  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head, 
till  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court.  Only  one  fellow.  Doctor  Fairfax, 
refused  to  yield  even  to  this  extent.  The 
oommissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised 
the  dispute  on  those  terms ;  and,  during  a  few 
hours,  there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought 
likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but 
soon  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  fellows 
found  that  the  popular  voice  loudly  accused 
them  of  pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already 
talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  consoienoe, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Hough  and  the 
honest  Fairfax  had  been  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned. Still  more  annoying  were  the  sneers 
cf  Obadiah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
This,  theu,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end 


of  all  the  big  words  in  wh.'^h  the  society  La4 
declared  itself  resolved  to  stand  by  its  lawful 
president  and  by  its  Protestnnt  faith.  While 
the  fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public  cen- 
sure, were  regretting  the  modified  submission 
which  they  had  consented  to  make,  they  learned 
that  this  submission  was  by  no  means  satisfa^ 
tory  to  the  king.  It  was  not  enough,  he  saadi 
that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
as  president  in  fact.  They  must  distinctly 
admit  the  commission,  and  all  that  had  been 
done  under  it,  to  be  legal.  They  must  acknoi^ 
ledge  that  they  had  acted  undutifuUy;  they 
must  declare  themselves  penitent;  they  mu^ 
promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore 
his  mi^esty's  pardon,**  and  lay  themselves  at  his 
feet  Two  fellows,  of  whom  the  king  had  no 
complaint  to  make,  Chamock  and  Smith,  wese 
excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  error. 
The  fellows,  already  angry  with  themselves  for 
having  conceded  so  much,  and  galled  by  the 
censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  was  now  offered  them  of 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  With  one  voice 
they  declared  that  they  would  never  ask  pardon 
for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visita- 
tion of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their 
president  had  been  legal. 

Then  the  king,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  ob 
them  the  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They  wene 
by  one  sweeping  edict  condemned  to  expulsion. 
Yet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed  sufficient. 
It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be 
disposed  to  provide  for  men  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  the  laws  of  England  and  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  High  Commission, 
therefore,  pronounced  the  ejected  fellows  inca- 
pable of  ever  holding  any  church  preferment. 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the 
clerical  character.  James  might  enjoy  th« 
thought  that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them 
from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  had  before  them  the  fairest 
professional  prospects,  to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effeet 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  thM 
sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to 
understand,  swelled  up  high  and  strong  againaft 
injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of  learning 
and  loyalty,  was  in  a  st«te  resembling  that  of 
the  city  of  London  on  the  morning  after  tlio 
attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to  seize  the  fi^e 
members.  The  vice-chancellor  had  been  asked 
to  dine  with  the  commissioners  on  the  day  of 
the  expulsion.  He  refused.  "My  taste,"  h0 
said,  "differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke.  I 
cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite  under  » 
gallows."  The  scholars  refused  to  pull  off 
their  caps  to  the  new  rulers  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege. Smith  was  nicknamed  Doctor  Roguerj^ 
and  was  publicly  insulted  in  the  coffee-house 
When  Chamock  summoned  the  demies  to  pei^ 
form  their  academical  exercises  before  £u% 
they  answered  that  they  were  deprived  of  theif 
lawful  governors,  and  would  submit-  to  m> 
usurped  authority.  They  assembled  apart  boih 
for  study  and  for  divine  service.     AttemplA 
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irare  niftd*  to  tonrapt  them  by  offm  of  the 
hiorative  fellowshipi  vhieh  nad  jiut  been  de- 
•lured  Tftcant,  bat  one  under-gradiMte  after 
Miotber  maafully  answered  that  bis  consoienoe 
wnuld  not  Buffer  him  to  profit  bj  iigustice. 
One  lad  who  was  indnoed  to  take  a  fellowship 
was  turned  out  of  the  hall  bj  the  rent.  Youths 
wore  iunted  from  other  colleges,  but  with  small 
snecesB.  The  richest  foundation  in  the  king- 
dom seemed  to  have  lost  all  attractions  for  needj 
students.  Meanwhile,  in  London,  and  all  orer 
the  wmatrj,  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  ^eete<.  fellows.  . The  Princess  of  Orange, 
to  the  great  ji.  of  all  Protestants,  subsorib9d 
two  hundred  poonds.  Still,  however,  the  king 
held  on  his  coarse.  The  expulsion  of  the  fel* 
^ws  was  soon  followed  by  the  elpulsion  of  a 
erowd  of  demies.  *A11  this  time  the  new  pre- 
sident was  fast  sinking  under  bodily  and  men- 
tal disease.  He  had  made  a  last  feeble  effort 
to  serre  the  gOTernment  by  publishing,  at  the 
▼ery  time  when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defenoe 
of  the  Declaration  of  IndiUgenoe,  or,  rather  a 
defenoe  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
This  piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  par- 
ticularly one  from  Burnet,  written  with  extras 
ordinnry  vigour  and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  house  of  which  he  had  yiolently  taken 
possession.  Men  said  that  his  heart  was  broken 
by  remorse  and  shame.  He  lies  in  the  beauti- 
ful ante-chapel  of  the  college ;  but  no  monu- 
ment msarks  his  grave. 

Then  the  king's  whole  plan  was  carried  into 
ftiU  effect.  The  college  was  turned  into  a  Po- 
pish seminary.  Bonaventure  Giffard,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed 
president.  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was 
performed  in  the  chapel.  In  one  day  twelve 
«  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  fellows.  Some 
servile  Protestants  applied  for  fellowships,  but 
met  with  refusals.  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in 
loyaltyt  but  still  a  sincere  member  of  the  An* 
gUean  Church,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself;  he 
was  ordered  to  return  into  residence;  he  dis- 
obeyed ;  he  was  expelled;  and  the  work  of  spo- 
liation was  complete.*  ^ 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  £ng- 
.  land  is  such  that  no  event  which  seriously  affects 
the  interests  and  honour  of  either  university 
can  fail  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  eouatry.  Every  successive  blow,  therefore, 
which  fell  on  Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  ooffee- 
booaes  of  London,  in  the  inns  of  court,  in  the 
cloaes  of  all  the  cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages 
and  manor  houses  scattered  over  the  remotest 
dbires,  pity  for  the  sufferers  and  Indignation 
against  the  government  went  on  growing.  The 
protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded; 
the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence ;  and  at  length  the  sen- 
tence  of  deprivation  fulminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties,  once  so  close  and 
de«r,  which  had  bound  tlie  Church  of  England 
to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resentment  and 
^■uel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and 
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eonfldenee.  Thart  wm  no  prebendary,  no  rec- 
tor, no  vicar  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by 
the  thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper, 
however  obecure  his  situation,  he  might,  in  a 
few  months,  be  driven  lh>m  his  dwelling  by  an 
arbitrary  edict,  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cassock 
with  his  wife  and  ehildren,  while  his  freehold,  p 
secured  to  him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity 
and  by  the  royal  word,  was  occupied  by  some 
apostate.  This,  then,  was  the  reward  of  that 
heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting  through 
the  vioissitndes  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  clergy  had  endured  spolia- 
tion and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First.  \It  was  for  this  that  they  had  sup- 
ported Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard  eontest 
with  the  Whig  opposition.  It  was  for  this  that 
they  had  stood  in  the  fVont  of  the  battle  against 
those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his  birth- 
right. To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor 
owed  the  power  which  he  was  now  employing 
to  their  ruin.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  recounting  in  acrimonious  language  all  that 
they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan 
in  tibe  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan 
there  was  some  excuse.  He  was  an  avowed 
enemy;  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge;  and  even 
he,  wliile  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  fleeting  all  who 
would  not  subscribe  Ms  covenant,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  compassion.  He  had  at  least 
granted  to  those  whose  benefices  he  seized  a 
pittance  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  the  ha- 
tred felt  by  tike  king  toward  that  Church  which 
had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed  him  on  a 
throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satiated.  No- 
thing but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims  would 
content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  stripped 
of  their  revenues.  They  found  every  walk  of 
life  toward  which  men  of  their  habits  could 
look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them  with 
malignant  care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but 
the  precarious  and  degrading  resource  of  alms. 
•  The  Anglican  clergy,  therefore,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  laity  which  was  strongly  attached  to 
Protestant  episcopacy,  now  regarded  the  king 
with  those  feelings  which  iigustice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude  naturally  excite,  fet  had  the 
Churchman  still  many  sc^ples  of  conscience 
and  honour  to  surmount  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  oppose  the  government  by  force.  He 
had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was  en- 
joined without  restriction  or  exception  by  the 
divine  law.  He  had  professed  this  opinion  Ofr> 
tentatiously.  He  had  treated  with  contempt 
the  suggestion  that  an  extreme  case  might  pos- 
sibly arise  which  would  justify  a  peopled  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  regal  tyranny.  Bolh 
principle  and  ^hame  therefore  restrained  him 
from  imitating  the  example  of  the  rebellious 
Roundheads,  while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and 
legal  deliverance  remained ;  and  such  a  hope 
might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the 
Princess  of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  If  he  would  but  endure  with  pa- 
tience this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature 
would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  f*j6\i\d  not,  with- 
out sin  and  dishonour,  do  foi   himself.     The 
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mrongs  of  the  Churoh  would  be  redressed;  her 
property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new 
guarantees;  and  those  wicked  ministers  who 
had  injured  and  insulted  her  in  the  day  of  Ler 
adversity  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  *.he  Church  of  England 
looked  forward  as  to  an  honourable  and  peace- 
ful termination  of  her  troubles  was  one  bf 
which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  pain- 
ful apprehensions.  If  their  master  should  die, 
leaving  them  no  better  security  against  the 
penal  laws  than  a  declaration  which  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nul> 
lity;  if  a  Parliamept,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  .which  had  prevailed  in  the  Parliament 
of  Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round 
the  throne  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  was  it  not 
probable  that  a  terrible  retribution  would  be 
exacted,  that  tlie  old  laws  against  Popery 
would  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the  statute- 
book  ?  '  The  evil  counsellors  had  long  been  tor- 
mented by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
some  of  them  had  contemplated  strange  and  des- 
perate remedies.  James  had  scarcely  mounted 
the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
Whitehall  that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  it  might  not  be  impossible, 
with  the  help  of  Louis,  to  transfer  to  her  the 
birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
embassy  this  Scheme  was  warmly  approved,  and 
Bonrepanx  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  as-- 
sent  of  James  would  be  easily  obtained.*  Soon, 
however,  it  became  manifest  that  Anne  was  un- 
alterably attached  to  the  Established  Church. 
AH  thought  of  making  her  queen  was  therefore 
relinquished.  Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of 
fanatics  still  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  change  the  order  of 
succession.  The  plan  formed  by  these  men 
was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  which  a  rude 
French  translation  has  been  preserved.  It  was 
to  be  hoped,  they  said,  that  the  king  might  be 
able  to  establish  the  true  faith  witliout  resortiri^ 
to  extremities ;  but,  in  the  worst  event,  he  mignt 
leave  his  crown  at  Uie  disposal  of  Louis.  It 
was  better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of 
France  tha^  the  slaves  of  the  DeviLf  This  ex- 
traordinary document  was  handed  about  from 
Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  from  courtier  to  courtier, 
till  some  eminent  Roman  Catholics,  in  whom 
bigotry  had  not  extinguished  patriotism,  fur- 
nished the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  He 
put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  James.  James, 
greatly  agitated,  pronounced  it  a  vile  forgery, 
contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in  Holland. 
The  DuMsh  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he 
could  prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of 

*  *'Qnand  on  oonnoit  le  dedans  de  oftte  oour  ansol  In- 
tSmement  qiM  J«  la  oonnolB,  on  peat  croire  que  sa  Majesty 
Britanniqu4  donnera  volontien  dans  oca  sortesdeprcgets.* 
^Bonrqpcna  to  Seignday^  March  ?,|,  1686. 

f  "  Qite,  quand  pour  6tablir  la  religion  Cathollque  et  pour 
la  conflrmer  fcj,  11  fJames)  devroit  le  rendre  en  quelque 
Ikf^on  dependant  de  la  France,  et  mettre  la  decision  de  la 
niocesaion  k  la  oouronne  entre  lea  mains  de  oe  monarqtte 
Ik,  qu'il  Bcroit  oblig6  de  la  faire,  parcequ'il  vaudroit  micux 
pour  ms  Bujets  qn'Os  devinsaent  vasaaux  du  Roj  de  France, 
ttant  Ofttholiqaes,  qne  de  demeuror  oomme  esdavee  du 
DiaUc."  This  papei  is  In  the  aiohiTes  of  both  Franoe  and 
Holland. 

X  Citters,  Aug.  ^  ^?,  1686;  Barfflon,  Ang.  ^. 
,    {  BAiillon,  Sept  ^  1686.    <*!«  succession  est  xme  msr 
tLhtt  fort  delicate  k  traiter.    Je  sais  ppjBrtaBfr-<tu'on  en 
xmrlt  sa  Bof  d'Anj^^eterre^  et  qu'oiTne  dSsefipdre  (as  avea 


several  distinguished  membws  of  lis  m^et* 
ty's  own  Church;  nay,  that  there  would  bt 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who, 
after  all,  had  written  only  what  many  priest* 
and  many  busy  politicians  said  every  day  in  the 
galleries  of  the  palace.  The  king  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but, 
abandoning  the  charge  of  forgery,  protested, 
with  great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that  lio 
thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughter  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  '*  Nobody,"  he  said, 
«<ever  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  me.  I 
never  would  listen  to  it.  God  does  not  com- 
mand us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by  injus- 
tice; and  this  would  be  the  foulest,  the  most  vay- 
natural  iigustice."};  Notwithstanding  all  these 
professions,  Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported 
to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to  listen  tb 
suggestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order 
of  succession ;  that  the  question  was  doubtless 
a  delicate  one,  but  that  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that^  with  time  and  management,  a  way 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on  some  Red- 
man Catholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  prin- 
cesses.} During  many  months  this  subject 
continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  fiercest  and 
most  extravagant  Papists  about  the  court,  and 
candidates  for  the  regal  office  were  actually 
named.  II 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  James  ever 
meant  to  take  a  course  so  insane.  He  must 
have  known  that  England  would  never  bear 
for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  a  usurper  who  was 
also  a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  Lady  Mary  would  have  been  withstood  to 
the  deaUi,  both  by  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had 
opposed  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
the  king  was  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  less  ab- 
surd, but  not  less  ui^ustifiable,  against  the 
rights  of  his  children.  Tyroonnel  had,  with 
his  master's  approbation,  made  arrangements 
for  separating  Ireland  from  the  empire,  and 
for  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  Louis, 
as  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a  Pro- 
testant sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  con- 
sulted, had  imparted  the  design  to  his  court, 
and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyroonnel 
that  France  would  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  ao- 
complishment  of  this  great  project.^  These 
transactions,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all- 
parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be  left  out 
of  the  account  if  we  would  pass  a  just  judg- 
ment on  the  course  taken  a  few  months  later 
by  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Those  who  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty 
must  admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly 
extenuated  by  her  wrongs.     If,  to  serve  the 

le  temps  de  trQuver  des  moyens  pour  fiure  passer  la  eon* 
ronne  sor  la  Utn  d'un  b^tier  Catholique." 

I  Bonrepaux,  July  ^{,  1687. 

f  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  gJJ^.  1«87.  I  will  quote  a 
few  words  from  this  most  remarkable  despatch:  **  Je  s^ay 
luen  certainement  que  I'intcntion  du  Roy  d' Angleterrc  ei4 
de  (aire  perdrc  ce  royaume  (Ireland)  k  son  sueoosseur,  et  de 
le  fortifier  en  sorte  que  tons  ses  eujets  CathoUques  y  puis- 
sent  avoir  un  aeile  assurfi.  Bon  prqjet  est  de  m«ttr»  les 
chosns  en  oet  ertat  dans  le  ooursde  cinq  anuses.**  In  ths 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  printed  ia 
1600,  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  that  this  negotiation 
had  not  been  kept  strictly  secret  •'Though  the  king 
kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  ooundl,  yet  certain  it  ii 
that  bo  had  promised  the  French  king  the  disposal  of  thai 
government  and  kingdom  when  things  had  attaiaad  ts 
that  growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  if' 
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fMiM  of  her  veHgioii,  bIm  broke  ilurougli  the 
■08t  enered  ties  of  oonsangainity,  she  only 
followed  her  father's  example.  She  did  not 
assist  to  depoe^  him  till  he  had  conspired  to 
disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepanx  been  informed  that 
Laiiis  had  resoWed  to  assist  the  enterprise  if 
^^conneU  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enterprise 
were  abandoned.  James  had  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elated 
him.     The  queen  was  with  chUd. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  1687,  the  great 
news  began  to  be  whispered.  It  was  observed 
that  her  migesty  had  absented  herself  from 
some  public  ceremonies  on  the  plea  of  indispo- 
sition. It  was  said  that  many  relics,  supposed 
t>  possess  extraordinary  virtue,  had  been  hung 
about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way  from 
the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the  capital, 
and  spread  fast  over  the  country.  By  a  very 
tmall  minority  the  rumour  was  welcomed  with 
joj.  The  gieat  body  of  the  nation  listened 
with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was, 
indeed,  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  what 
had  happened.  -The  king  had  but  just  com- 
pleted his  fifty-fourth  year.  The  queen  #as  in 
tie  summer  of  life.  She  had  already  borne 
f>iir  children  who  had  died  young;  and  long 
afterward  she  was  delivered  of  another  child 
whom  nobody  had  any  interest  in  treating  as 
supposititious,  and  who  was  therefore  never  said 
to  be  so.  As,  however,  five  years  had  elapsed 
mnoe  her  last  pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the 
influence  of  that  delusion  which  leads  men  to 
believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain 
any  apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that 
the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a  pious  f^aud. 
It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  their 
Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  doing 
whatever  might  be  necessary  to  save  their 
Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In  books  writ- 
ten by  eminent  members  of  the  society,  and 
licensed  by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  means  even  more  shocking  to^all  no- 
tions of  justice  and  humaniV  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  furious  heir  into  a  family  might 
lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  less  important 
than  the  conversion  of  an  heretical  kingdom. 
It  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  king's  ad- 
visers, and  even  the  king  himself,  had  medi- 
tated schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her 'rightful  inherit- 
ance. A  suspicion,  not,  indeed,  well  founded, 
but  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  is  commonly 
suppoised,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  confirmed 
the  vulgar  prejudice.  They  spoke  of  the  aus- 
picious event  as  strange,  as  miraculous,  as  an 
exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had 
BLade  Sarah  proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and 
had  given  Samuel  to  the  prayers  of  Hannah. 
Mary's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  had 
lately  died.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
had,  it  was  said,  implored  the  Virgin  of  Lo- 
r«tto,  with  fervent  rows  and  rich  offerings,  to 
bestow  a  son  on  James.  The  king  himself  had, 
Id  the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his 
progress  to  Tint  the  Hdy  Well,  and  had  there 


besought  Saint  Winifred  to  obtain  for  him  that 
boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for  the 
propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  be  but  Im* 
perfectly  executed.  The  imprudent  sea  lota 
who  dwelt  on  these  tales  foretold  with  confl" 
denoe  that  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a  boy, 
and  offered  to  back  their  opinion  by  laying 
twenty  guineas  to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed, 
would  not  have  interfered  but  for  a  great  end. 
One  fknatio  announced  that  the  queen  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  would 
be  King  of  England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of 
Rome.  Mary  could  not  conceal  the  delight 
with  which  she  heard  this  prophecy ;  and  her 
ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her 
more  than  by  talking  of  it.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a  natural 
event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with  moderation 
their  unexpected  good  fortune.  Their  insolent 
triumph  excited  the  popular  suspicions.  From 
the  Ihrinoe  and  Princess  of  Denmark  down  to 
porters  and  laundresses,  nobody  alluded  to  the 
promised  birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wits  of 
London  described  the  new  miracle  in  rhymes 
which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  the 
most  delicate.  The  rough  country  squires 
roared  with  lauj^ter  if  they  met  any  one  sim- 
ple enou^  to  believe  that  the  queen  was  really 
likely  to  be  again  a  motiier.  A  royal  procla- 
mation appeared,  commanding  the  clergy  to 
read  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  wnich 
had  been  prepared  for  this  joyfUl  occasion  by 
Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  clergy  obeyed ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  ne 
responses,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reverence. 
Soon,  in  dil  the  coffee-houses,  was  handed  about 
a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  whose 
pens  the  king  had  employed.  Mother  East  had 
also  her  full  share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely 
monosyllable  our  ancestors  had  degraded  the  ( 
name  of  the  great  house  of  Este  which  reigned 
at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king's  spirits 
was  mingled  with  many  fears.  Something  more 
than  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  pllsins  formed  by  the 
Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that 
James  would  live  till  his  son  shoi*M  be  of  age 
to  exercise  the  regal  funotionb.  The  law  had 
made  no  prorision  for  the  case  of  a  minority. 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to 
%ake  provision  for  such  a  case  by  will.  The 
legislature  only  could  supply  the  defect.  If 
James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  been 
suppUed,  learing  a  successor  of  tender  years, 
the  supreme  power  would  undoubtedly  devolve 
on  Protestants.  Those  Tories  who  held  most 
firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justiQr 
them  in  resisting  their  liege  lord,  would  have 
no  scruple  about  drawing  tiieir  swords  against 
a  Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  us  vrp  the 
guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  isfimt 
sovereign.  The  result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely 
be  matter  of  doubt  The  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
his  wife,  would  be  regent.  The  young  king 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical  in*      t 

•  OMm^^y  ^,1887;  the  PrinoMi  Ami*  to  flit 
PrinoeM  ofOraiigv,  Uarch  14  vxd  20, 168| ;  Barinon,  Dea 
J.,  1687;  K«Toliitlon  Politics;  the  aong  'Two  Tomi  and 
a  Nat."  ilrthniteiMi  April  4, 1668;  9eont  Contolttof  tbi 
llOTBlflb  Party  in  Iralaai^  1600. 
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■tractors,  whoM  arts  Bigkt  speedily  efface  from 
his  mind  the  impressions  which  might  have 
been  made  on  it  in  the  norsery.  He  might 
prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  the 
blessing  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Viiv 

£*n  Mother  and  of  St.  Winifred  might  be  turned 
to  a  curse.*  This  was  a  danger  against 
which  nothing  bat  an  act  of  Parliament  could 
be  a  security ;  and  to  obtain  such  an  act  was 
not  easy.  Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
if  the  houses  were  convoked,  they  would  come 
tip  to  Westminster  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
1d40.  The  event  of  the  county  elections  could 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  free- 
holders, high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  government.  In 
the  great  majority  of  those  towns  where  the 
right  of  voting  depended  on  the  payment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement, 
no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show  his 
face.  A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  returned  by  members  of  municipal 
corporations.  These  corporations  had  recently 
'  been  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters. 
More  than  a  hundred  boroughs  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to 
the  crown,  or  had  been  induced  to  avert  com- 
pulsory disfranchisement  by  voluntary  sur- 
render. Every  mayor,  every  alderman,  every 
town  clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Helston,  was  a 
Tory  and  a  Churchman ;  but  Tories  and  Church- 
men were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  new  municipalities  were  more 
unmanageable  than  the  old  municipalities  had 
ever  been,  and  would  undoubtedly  return  re- 
presentatives whose  first  act  would  be  to  im- 
peach all  the  Popish  privy  councillors,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less 
gloomy  than  in  the  Commons.  Among  the  tem- 
poral peers  it  was  certain  that  an  immense 
majority  would  be  against  the  king's  measures; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years 
before  had  unanimously  supported  him  against 
those  who  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
birthright,  he  could  now  look  for  support  onTy 
to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by  their 
profession  and  by  their  country.f 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion, 
Ihese  di£Bculties  appeared  insuperable.  The 
most  unscrupulous  slaves  «f  power  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  th^ 
kmg  would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying 
to  mend  them,  and  sighed  for  the  golden  days 
of  the  careless  and  good-natured  Charles. ;( 
Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and 
public  hatred  for  lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by 
corruption  and  extortion,  accumulated  great 


•  The  king's  naeuinetB  on  thlt  sutOeot  is  strong^ly  do* 
•oribed  bj  Ronquillo,  Dm.  ^  1688:  «Un  Prindpe  de 
Tftles  ▼  an  Daqae  de  Yorlt  y  otxodi  Loehaonterna,  (I^aneai^ 
ter,  I  '8QV.p<we,)  no  bastan  &  reduclr  la  gente ;  porqne  el 
Key  tieno  54  afiom  y  Tendrft  &  morlr,  di*}ando  loa  hijoa  ne> 
qneitofl,  y  qne  entonoeB  el  reyno  se  apoderarA  delloe^  y  loa 
nombrarA  tutor,  v  loa  adncari  en  la  religion  Protostante, 
eontra  la  dispoakdon  que  dejaie  el  Rey,  y  la  antoridad  de 
la  Reyna.** 

t  Three  liide  framed  at  thltlime  are  extant,  one  to  the 
French  art:hiT<>s,  the  other  two  in  the  archlTes  of  the  Port- 
land family.  In  theae  liati  erery  peer  i«  entered  under 
•ne  orthr(!«  heada.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Test,  Against  the 
KeiMAl,  and  l>oohtrtal.  Afioordlng  to  <nm  liat  Uia  numbera 
V«^S1  te,  86 agaioat,  and 90  doabtful;  acoordltig  to «ib 


riches;  and  he  was  more  anxious  to  s«ctnr« 
them  than  to  increase  them.  His  slackness 
drew  on  him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  roya! 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of  the  giiat 
seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required  of 
him;  but  Barillon,  in  reporting  this  cirenm 
stance  to  Louis,  remarked  that  the  King  of 
England  could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man 
who  had  ai^  thing  to  lose.{  • 

Nevertheless,  James  determined  to  persevere. 
The  sanction  of  a  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
his  system.  The  sanction  of  a  free  and  lawful 
Parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossibU 
to  bring  together  by  corruption,  by  intimida- 
tion, by  violent  exertions  of  prerogative,  by 
fraudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly 
which  might  call  itself  a  Parliament,  and  might 
be  willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the  sovereign. 
Returning  officers  must  be  appointed  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to 
declare  the  king's  friends  duly  elected.  Every 
placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must 
be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  coigunctnre, 
support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest. 
The  High  Commission,  meanwhile,  would 'keep 
its  eye  on  the  clergy.  The  boroughs  which  had 
just  been  remodelled  to  serve  one  titm  might 
be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By  such 
means  the  king  hoped  to  obtain  a  mtgority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Upper  House 
would  then  be  at  his  mercy.  He  had  undoubt- 
edly, by  law,  the  power  of  creating  peers  with- 
out limit,  and  this  power  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  use.  He  did  not  wish,  and,  indeed, 
no  sovereign  can  wish,  to  make  the  highest 
honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  worth- 
less. He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling 
up  some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  sit,  and  by  ooni- 
ferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotch  and  Irish 
lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  Inajority 
without  ennobling  new  men  in  such  numbers 
as  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and  the 
ermine.  But  there  was  no  extremity  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity. 
When,  in  a  large  company,  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would  prove  intractable, 
**0h,  silly,"  cried  Sunderland,  turning  to 
Churchill,  "  your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  call- 
ed up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  "|| 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Parliament, 
James  set  himself  energetically  and  methodi- 
cally to  the  work.  A  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  king  had 
determined  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peace 
and  of  lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in  public  em- 
ployment only  such  gentlemen  as  sh^nld  be 
disposed  to  support  his  policy.^    A  committee 

other,  33  for,  87  agatnnt,  and  19  donfatfU :  aeeording  to  the 
third,  85  for,  92  against,  and  10  doubtftil.  Ooplea  of  the 
three  lists  are  in  the  Mackintosh  MS8. 

t  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  DryJea 
to  Etherege,  dated  Feb.  IS,  1688.  I  do  not  remeaiber 
to  have  seen  It  in  print.  "Oh,"  says  Dryden,  *tiiat 
our  monarch  vould  encourage  noble  idleness  by  his 
own  example,  as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  belbre  htan : 
for  my  mind  mii«lTes  me  that  he  will  not  nraeh  ■Avansr 
his  affairs  by  sttrrlng." 

{  Barillon,  J^  l«m. 

I  Told  by  Lord  Bradford,  who  Was  pnsw^  to  Itefft 
mouth ;  note  on  Burnet,  i.  756. 

f  London  Oaiette^  Dee.  1%  1697. 
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•f  Mfftn  piiTT  c^uBdllon  sat  at  Wldtoiuill,  for 

t^  purpose  of  TegnlatiBf-i-Hnieli  was  tlie  phraae 
^-^e  mimidnal  corporations.  In  this  com- 
mittee Jeffreys  alone  represented  the  Protestant 
intvrest.  Powis  alone  represented  the  moderate 
Boman  Catholics.  All  the  other  members  be- 
longed to  the  Jesnitioal  faction.  Among  them 
was  Petre,  frho  bad  jnat  been  sworn  of  the 
council.  Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  his 
sleTation  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
ererybodj  bnt  Sunderland.  The  public  indig- 
nation at  this  new  riolation  of  the  law  was 
ebunorously  eapressed;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  eren  louder  in 
•ensure  than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and 
ambitious  Jesuit  was  now  charged  with  the 
bnatness  of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half 
the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  committee  of  prirj  councillors,  a  sub-com- 
mittee, consisting  of  bustling  agents  less  emi- 
nent in  rank,  was  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  details.  Local  sub-committees  of 
regulators  all  over  the  country  corresponded 
with  the  central  board  at  Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for 
■saistance  in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise 
were  the  lords  lieutenants.  Every  lord  lieute- 
nant received  written  orders  directing  him  to  go 
down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he 
was  to  summon  before  him  all  his  deputies  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  put  to  them 
a  series  of  interrogatories  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a 
general  election.  He  was  to  take  down  the 
answers  in  writing,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
government.  He  was  to  Aimish  a  list  of  such 
Boman  Catholics  and  such  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench 
and  for  commands  in  the  militia.  He  was  also 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  his  county,  and  to  make  such  reports  as 
mi^t  be  necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of 
the  board  of  regulators.  It  was  intimated  to 
him  that  he  must  himself  perform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  delegate 
them  to  any  other  person. f 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders 
would  have  at  once  sobered  a  prince  less  in- 
fatuated than  James.  Half  the  lords  lieute- 
nants of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop 
to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of 
them.  Every  one  of  them  was  dismissed.  All 
those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace  were 
peers  of  high  consideration;  and  all  had  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  mon- 
archy. Some  names  in  the  Uat  deserve  especial 
notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and,  indeed, 
as  Englishmen  loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject 
in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Yere,  twentieth  and 
last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxfords  He  derived  his 
title  through  an  uninterrupted  male  descent 
from  a  time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and 
Seymour  were  still  obscure,  when  the  Nevilles 
and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial  celebrity, 
and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.    One  chief 

•  BonrepAiix  to  Beifcnelar,  Nor.  JJ ;  Oltters,  Nov.  •  J; 
uarrls*  JonrnalN,  Dec.  20^  18^. 

tCitt«ns  J^?tl68T: 

t  BaMeed'rSucdiiet  QrumMtgf  of  Um  limflT  of  Ten, 
tan;   >illlii0's  Hiitorieel  0aii3koM,    See  in  Um  UmM 


of  tile  honae  of  De  Yere  had  held  high  eon* 
mand  at  Hastings ;  another  had  marched,  with 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaughtered 
Moslems,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  first 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry 
Beauclero.  The  third  earl  had  been  oonspicu- 
ous  among  the  lords  who  extorted  the  Great 
Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  earl  had 
fought  bravely  at  Creasy  and  Poietiers.  The 
thirteenth  earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  been  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van  on  the  decisive 
day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  earl  had 
shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won 
for  himself  an  honourable  place  among  the 
early  masters  of  English  poetry.  The  nine- 
teenth earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  His  Son  Au- 
brey, in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most  il* 
lustrious  line  of  nobles  that  England  had  seen, 
a  man  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex,  and 
colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not  fke- 
tious,  and  his  interest  inclined  him  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  court;  for  his  estate  was  en- 
cumbered, and  his  military  command  lucrative^ 
He  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet,  and  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  was  de* 
manded  from  him.  *<Sir,"  answered  Oxford, 
"  I  will  stand  by  your  majesty  against  all  ene- 
mies to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  is 
matter  of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply.** 
He  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  lieutenancy 
and  of  his  regiment,  f 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the 
house  of  De  Yere,  but  to  the  house  of  De  Yere 
alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had  sat 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom 
of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  the  antago- 
nist of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tender- 
ness and  reverence  as  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  those  warriors  who  hi|d  striven  to  erect 
a  gpreat  English  empire  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  n^idst  of  disasters  had  made  him 
an  object  of  interest  greater  than  more  fortu- 
nate captains  had  inspired,  and  his  death  had 
ftimished  a  singularly  touching  scene  to  our 
early  stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two 
centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour.  The  head 
of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was 
Francis,  the  eleventh  earl,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
His  death  had  been  attended  by  circumstances 
such  as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which 
immediately  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Puri- 
tan tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pit>. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  course  of  his 
vagrant  amours,  was  for  a  moment  attracte 
by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily 
won.  Her  lord  challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell 
Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman  witnesseiJ 
the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and  others  tnat  she 
clasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her  bosom  while 


Journalfl,  end  in  Jones'i  npoite,  the  proemdhiga  reepeof  • 
tag  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  In  Much  and  April,  162|.  Th* 
exordium  of  the  ipeeeh  of  Lord  Chief  Juntloe  Crewe  U 
•mong  the  flnert  spedmem  ofthe  andeat  Kngllih  eloqnesoa 
Oltters,jreh.Y*ipl688. 
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his  shiHwas  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  The  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles.  As 
the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young  no- 
bility of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  gifted 
by  nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his  tem- 
per singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  as,  if  he  had 
been  born  in  an  humble  rank,  might  well  have 
raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  All 
these  advantages  he  had  so  improved,  that,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars  of  his 
time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature.  He  spoke  French 
like  a  gentleman  of  Louis's  bed-chamber,  and 
Italian  like 'a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  his 
family  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion 
of  the  state.  He- studied  the  disputed  points 
dosely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before  Tillotson, 
weighed  Uie  arguments  on  both  sides  long  and 
attentively,  and,  after  an  investigation  which 
occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a  Protes- 
tant. The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the 
illustrious  convert  with  delight.  His  popularity 
was  great,  and  became  greater  when  it  was 
kftown  that  royal  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back 
to  the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured.  The 
character  of  the  young  earl  did  not,  however, 
develope  itself  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to 
those  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  con- 
version. His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the 
contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In  truth, 
the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early  pre- 
judices had  at  the  same  time  unfixed  all  his 
opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked  guid- 
ance of  his  feelings ;  but,  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  so  generous, 
his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious 
and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
him.  He  was  early  called  the  King  of  Hearts, 
and  never,  through  a  long,  eventful,  and  check- 
ered life,  lost  his  right  to  that  name.* 

Shrewsbury  was  lord  lientenant  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
horse  which  had  been  raised  in  consequence  of 
the  western  insurrection.  He  now  reftised  to 
act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was  de- 
prived of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger 
measure  of  public  favour  than  Charles  Sackville, 
earl  of  Dorset.  He  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  city  watch,  had  passed  many 
nights  in  the  round-house,  and  had  at  least 
once  oceupred  a  cell  in  Newgate.  Hi"  nassion 
for  Betty  Morrice  and  for  Nell  Gwynn,  who 
always  called  him  her  Charles  the  First,  had 
given  no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the 
town-  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices, 
his  courageous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  his  natural  goodnesi  of  heart,  had  been 


•  Coze'i  Shrpwsbury  Oormnondenw,  ttacKafV  Me- 
tioirs;  Life  of  Charlei,  Dnk«  of  ShlwratoatT,  lT1«i  Bur 
•at,  i  163:  JUrcb'a  Lifr  of tVlrtaoa.  whei^  t£l  nadler  wll' 


conspicuous.  Men  s^d  that  the  excesses  \m 
which  he  indulged  were  common  between  fain 
and  the  wbole  race  of  gay  young  Cavaliers,  but 
that  his  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and 
the  generosity  with  which  he  mede  reparation 
to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  all 
his  own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  between 
him  and  them.  **  He  may  do  what  he  chooses," 
said  Wilmot ;  **  he  is  never  in  the  wrong."  The 
judgment  of  the  world  became  still  more  favour- 
able to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by 
time  and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  hhi 
brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his  open 
hand,  were  universally  prais^.  No  day  passed, 
it  was  said,  in  which  some  distressed  family 
had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name.  And  yet^ 
with  all  his  good  nature,  such  was  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the 
town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm 
of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  esteemed  and 
caressed  him ;  but  politics  were  not  much  to 
his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  ta 
the  highest  posts  in  the  state ;  but  he  was  bom 
to  rank  so  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many 
of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took 
just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  dipio* 
matic  business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  h« 
wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  rival  Danbj 
and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pursuits 
which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other 
men  who,  with  great  natural  abilities,  are  con- 
stitutionally and  habitually  indolent,  he  becaoM 
an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master  of  all 
those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  acquired  without  severe  application. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  painting« 
of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting,  that  the 
court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learn- 
ing, his  decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  ool^ 
fee-houses  as  without  appeal,  ^ore  than  one 
clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation was  supported  by  his  single  authority 
against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came 
forth  successful  from^  the  second  trial.  The 
delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  composition  watf 
extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontune. 
Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never 
seen.  His  bounty  was  b^estowed  with  equal 
judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to 
no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged 
from  each  other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  dif- 
ference of  political  opinion,  joined  in  acknow- 
ledging his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's 
princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior, 
who  had  keenly  satirized  Dryden,  were  intro- 
duced by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  and  the  best 
comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell, 
was  written  at  Dorset's  country  seat*  Th« 
munificent  earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his 
wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  hm 
was  content  to  be  the  benefactor ;  for  the  verMf 
which  he  occasionally  composed,  unstudied  aa 
they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  genius  whieh^ 
assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  produced 
something  great     Is  the  small  volume  of  bis 


find  8  tettw  fttwa  Tillotson  to  Sbrewsbary,  vUcn  i 
to  ma  s  modtl  of  MriMu,  fktaHUy,  and  gmtlemaiillk*  n 
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vote  auiy  b«  found  songs  whioh  hav^the  easy 
•jgovr  of  Suokling,  and  little  satires  which 
sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler.* 
Dorset  was  lord  lieuitenant  of  Sussex,  and  to 
fiossez  the  board  of  regulators  looked  with  great 
anxiety ;  for  in  no  other  county,  Cornwall  and 
Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many  small 
boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to  repa.  r  to  lus  post. 
No  person  who  knew  him  expected  that  he 
would  obey  He  gare  such  an  answer  as 
became  him,  and  was  informed  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his 
many  noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was 
heightened  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  re- 
ceir«d  by  the  post  an  anonymous  billet  telling 
him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  wid 
the  king's  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity 
should  not  save  him  fh>m  assassination.  A 
similar  warning  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury. 
Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare 
than  in  our  time.  It  is  therefore  nOt  strange 
that  the  people,  exoitod  as  they  were,  should 
hare  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best  and 
noblest  Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 
Popish  daggers-t  Just  when  these  letters  were 
the  talk  of  all  London,  the  mutilated  corpse  of 
a  noted  Puritan  was  found  in  the  streets.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had 
acted  from  no  religious  or  political  motive. 
But  the  first  suspicions  of  the  populace  fell  on 
the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were  carried 
in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Savoy ;  and  during  a  few  hours,  the  fear  and 
rage  of  the  populace  were  scarcely  less  violent 
than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  borne  to  his 
grave-t 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely 
related.    The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regi- 
ment had  been  taken  from  him  some  months 
l>efore,  wss  now  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     The 
North  Riding  was  taken  from  Viscount  Fan- 
oonberg,    Shropshire  from  Viscount  Newark, 
and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grand- 
son of  that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  faced 
death  so  bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  house  of  Stuart: 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served 
the  crown  with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Mon- 
mouth, was  displaced  in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of 
Butland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet 
in.  Cumberland,   the  Earl  of  Northampton  in 
Warwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdalo  in  Derbyshire. 
Searsdale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of 
e&Talry,  and  of  an  office  in  the  honschold  of  the 
Princess  of  Denmark.     She  made  a  struggle  to 
retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a  pe-  ! 
remptory  command  of  her  father.     The  Earl 
at  Gainsborough  was  ejected,  not  only  from  the  | 
lientenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also  from  the  \ 
go-verament  of  Portsmouth  and  the  rangership  i 

*  Fep^i's  Diary :  Prior's  dedication  of  hiii  poems  to  the  | 
X>«slca  of  Dorset;  Dryden's  Basay  on  Satire,  and  DedicatJon 
of  tfaa  Baaay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  The  aflEection  of  Dorset 
gar-  his  wife,  and  his  strict  fidelity  to  her,  are  mentioned 
^vftfi  great  eontempt  by  that  profligate  eoxoomb  Sir 
Os,ofgw  EtiMraga,  in  Ua  totters  from  Battsboo,  Dec.  ^^ 
1087,  and  Jan.  ^J,  lfi88;  8hadw«ll*s  Dedication  of  the 
Bf^taSre  of  Aleatia;  Burnet,  L  864;  Ifaekay*!  Cfaaraetors. 
B0e*MOA  partsaf  Dorset's  character  are  well  touched  In  this 
•pltapa,  written  by  Pope : — 

•■T#f  Mft  hie  Btftore,  thoagh  sevm  Ws  kf  r 
Vol.  IL       Z 


of  the  New  Forest,  two  plteei  fo:  which  he  ha4« 
only  a  few  months  before,  glTen  fiie  thousaikl 
pounds.  { 

The  Idng  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note^ 
or,  indeed,  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  whe 
would  accept  the  vacant  offices.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two 
to  Preston,  who  was  not  even  an  English  peer. 
The  other  counties  which  had  been  left  wiUioat 
governors  were  intrusted,  with  'Scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  cour- 
tiers who  had  secretly  promised  the  king  to 
declare  themselves  Roman  Catholics  as  soon  afl 
they  could  do  so  with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in 
action;  and  ^oon,  from  every  corner  of  the 
realm,  arrived  the  news  of  complete  and  hope- 
less failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  lords 
lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  country  gentlemen  consisted  of 
three  questions.  Every  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  he 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  he 
would  vote  for  a  bill  framed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  secondly, 
whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  can- 
didates who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a 
bill;  and  thirdly,  whether,  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity, he  would  aid  the  king's  benevolent  de- 
signs by  living  in  friendship  with  people  of  all 
religious  persuasions.  || 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form 
of  answer,  drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was 
circulated  all  over  tlie  kingdom,  and  was  gene- 
rally adopted.  It  was  to  the  following  eliiet: 
<<  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think 
it  my  duty  carefully  to  weigh  such  reasons  as 
may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a  bill 
of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according  to 
my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I 
shall  give  my  support  to  candidates  whose  no- 
tions of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to 
live  in  peace  and  charity  with  everybody." 
This  answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a  direct 
refusal,  because  slightly  tinged  with  a  sober 
and  decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be  re- 
sented, was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  court 
could  extract  from  most  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. Arguments,  promises,  threats,  were  tried 
in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, and  though  dissatisfied  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  had  consented  to  be- 
come '*\a  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went  first 
to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  that  npthing 
could  be  done.^  He  then  repaired  to  Norfoll^ 
and  returned  to  inform  the  king  that,  of  seventy 
gentlemen  of  note  who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes  that  they 
should  support  the  policy  of  the  court.**  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  authority  extended 

and  afi^ln : 

••  BlBsiPd  coortier,  wto  oooM  \aag  and  coQntr7  ylssse- 
Yet  Micred  keep  hto  fHendships  and  his  eaae." 

t  Barilloo,  Jan.T'5,l«87;  <»tterib^J^ 

tAdda,f(jb.TVil»l«8- 

\  Barnion,Dee.TV  ,»,.  \iA^\  Cltter8,^,Dia ^ 

I  dtten,  J^  1087 ;  Lonsdale's  Memolzi. 
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rrer  four  Engftsh  M:w  ind  oyer  the  whole 
principality  of  Walets  eame  up  to  Whitehall 
with  an  account  not  less  discouraging.*  Ro- 
chester was  lord  lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 
All  his  little  stock  of  -virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to 
sell  his  religion  fbr  lucre.  He  was  still  bound 
to  the  court  by  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and,  in  return  for  this  pension, 
he  was  willing  to  perform  any  service,  however 
illegal  or  degrading,  provided  only  that  he  were 
not  required  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under- 
taken to  manage  his  county ;  and  he  exerted 
himself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  vio- 
lence. But  his  anger  was  thrown  away  on  the 
sturdy  squires  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
Thev  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they  would 
send  up  no  man  to  Parliament  who  would  vote 
fbr  taking  away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protect- 
ant religion. f  The  same  answer  was  given 
to  the  chancelfbr  in  Buckinghamshire.  J  The 
gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow, 
tinaniai'-islyl^ftised  to  fetter  themselves  by  the 
pledge  which  the  king  demanded  of  them. J 
Lord  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire  that, 
of  sixty  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants 
with  whom  he  had  conferred,  only  seven  had 
given  favourable  answers,  and  that  even  those 
seven  could  not  be  trusted.  [|  The  T«negade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress  in  Nortbamp- 
tonshire.f  His  brother  renegade  Dover  was 
equally  unsnccessftil  in  Cambridgeshire.** 
Preston  brought  cold  news  from  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Dorsetshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire were  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Earl  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  returned 
from  the  West  with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  make  the  most  tempting 
oifers  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In 
particular,  he  had  promised  that,  if  proper  re- 
spect were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the  trade 
in  tin  should  be  f^eed  from  the  oppressive  re- 
strictions under,  which  it  lay ;  but  this  lure, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  proved  irre- 
sistible, was  now  slighted.  All  the  justices  and 
deputy  lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  declared  that 
they  would  put  life  and  property  in  jeopardy 
for  the  king,  but  that  the  Protestant  religion 
was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or  property. 
"And,  sir,"  said  Bath,  "if  your  majesty  should 
dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successcrs 
will  give  exactly  the  same  answer. "ft  ^^  there 
was  any  district  in  which  the  government  might 
have  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lan- 
cashire. Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as 
to  the  result  of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no 
part  of  the  realm  had  so  many  opulent  and 
honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old  reli^on. 
The  heads  of  many  of  those  families  had  al- 
ready, by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been 
made  justices  of  the  peace  and  intrusted  with 
commands  in  the  militia.  Yet  from  Lancashire 
the  new  lord  lieutenant,  himself  a  Roman  Ca- 


Cirter.,^f,l«8}. 

t  RoebeRtcr'B  oflPentive  warmth  on  thii  ooe«slon  it  twice 
■ottcMi  by  Johmitone,  Not.  26  aad  Dee.  8,  U»7.  Hii  lUlure 
■  mentioned  by  Cltten,  Dee.  ^' 

X  Cltten,  Dec  y^,  1«T.  {  TbM.  Dec  }g,  IWT. 


tholie,  reported  that  ^o  thivds  of  his  4 
and  of  the  magistrates  were  opposed  to  tbe 
court.  {}  But  Uie  proceedings  in  Hampshiri 
wounded  the  king's  pride  still  more  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  had,  moretkan  twenty  yean 
before,  borne  him  a  son,  afterwards  widely  rt- 
nowned  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  captains  of 
Europe.  The  youth,  named  James  Fit^ametf, 
had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  emineioe 
which  he  afterward  attained ;  but  his  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  inoffensive  that  he  had  no 
enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  long 
hated  the  child  of  the  concubine  with  the  Mtter 
hatred  of  a  childless  wife.  A  small  part  of  the 
Jesuitical  faction  had,  before  the  pregnancy  of 
the  queen  was  announced,  seriously  thought  of 
setting  him  up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange.  {{  When  it  is  remembered  how  sij^ 
nally  Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the  popi»> 
lace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though  the  champion 
of  the  national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  similar 
competition,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that 
any  man  should  have  been  so  much  blinded  by 
fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  popish 
bastard.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  absurd 
design  was  ever  countenanced  by  "the  kinj^ 
The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged;  and 
whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  royal 
blood,  could  hope  to  obtain,  were  bestowed  on 
him.  He  had  been  created  Duke  of  Berwick  ; 
and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments,  taken  from  those  noble^ 
men  who  had  refttsed  to  comply  with  the  roy&l 
commands.  He  succeeded  tiie  Earl  of  Oxford 
as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough as  lord  lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth. 
On  the  frontier  of  Hampshire  Berwick  expected 
to  have  been  met,  according  to  custom,  by  » 
long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires^ 
but  not  a  single  person  of  note  appeared  to 
welcome  him.  He  sent  out  letters  commanding 
the  attendance  of  the  gentry,  but  only  five  or 
six  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  summons. 
The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  Thej 
^declared  that  they  would  take  no  part  hi  the 
civil  or  military  government  of  their  eountj 
while  the  king  was  represented  there  by  a  Pa- 
pist, and  voluntarily  laid  down  their  commis- 
sions. ||[| 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord  1iei»- 
tenant  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuae  fcir 
not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  ani  eon- 
tempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire ;  and  his  plem 
was  the  more  readily  admitted  because  the  king 
had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  feel  that  the  Bpiri4 
of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be  bentf^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  displaye^l 
this  spirit  were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  hooa* 
of  Stuart.  The  commissions  of  peace  and  hyn- 
tenancy  had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  mXl 
Republican  names.  The  persons  from  whom 
the  court  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extraoi  any 

••  Citten,  Nov.  ^{,  1687.        ft  Ibid.  April  ^g,  !«». 

tX  The  waxMf  sbovt  Laaesahlre  to  ausnttoned  by  Clk 
tera,  in  a  deqmtcb  dated  Kof.  ^},  1687;  the  leMH  tm 
deepfttdi  dated  Ibur  days  later. 

{{  Bonrepauz,  July  ^|,  1687. 
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wisnite  «f  BUpport  wwe,  witli  oeureely  mi  9%- 
oeptioB,  Tories.    The  elder  uBoag  tiiem  could 
■tUl  Bhow  eeen  giTen  by  tbe  sworas  of  Round- 
keeda,  and  receipts  for  plsle  sent  to  ChSkrlM 
the  First  ia  his  distress.     The  younger  had  ad- 
he^red  firmly  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and 
liciBmouth.    Such  were  the  meii  who  were  now 
tamed  out  of  office  in  a  mass  by  the  very  prince 
to  whom  they  had  giren  such  signal  proofs  of 
fidelity.    Dismissio^  however,  oi^y  made  them 
more  resolute.     It  had  become  a  sacred  point 
of  honour  among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one 
another  in  this  crisis.     There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  suifrage  of  the  freeholders  were 
faiiiy  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire 
farourable  to  the  policy  of  the  government 
would  be  returned.     Men  therefore  asked  one 
another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether  the 
suiirages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.     The 
list  of  the  sheriffs  for  the  new  yea**  was  impa- 
tientiy  expected.     It  appeared  while  the  lords 
lieutenants  were  Btill  engaged  in  their  canyass, 
and  was  Veceived  with  a  general  cry  of  alarm 
and  indignation.  -  Most  of  the  functionaries  who 
were  to  preside  at  the  county  elections  were 
either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  IMssenters 
who  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
Indulgence.*    For  a  time  the  most  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions preyailed;  but  soon  they  began  to 
subside.    Th««  was  good  reason  to  belieye  that 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  king  could 
not  reckon  on  the  support  even  of  those  sheriffs 
who  were  members  of  his  own  Church.    Be- 
iveen  the  Roman  Catholic  courtier  and  the 
Konan  CathoUe  country  gentleman  there  was 
very  little  sympathy.     That  cabal  which  domi- 
neered at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanatics, 
who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of 
morality,  and  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religion, 
and  partly  of  hypocrites,  who,  for  lucre,  had 
apostetiaed  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  who  now  oTcracted  the 
seal  charMteristic  of  neophytes.      Both  the 
fsnatinal  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were 
generally  destitute  of  aU  English  feeling.     JfL 
some  of  them  detotion  to  their  Church  had  ex- 
tinguished every  national  sentiment.      Some 
were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Ire- 
land.    Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who  received 
regular  hire  from  a  foreign  power.     Some  had 
passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  abroad,  and 
mther  were  mere  cosmopolites,  or  felt  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
eountry  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule. 
Between  such  men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire 
or  Staffordshire  manor  who  adhered  to  the  old 
Church  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  com- 
mon.    He  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  because  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  so ;  and  he  held  his 
hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold  an  he- 
re'litary  faith,  sincerely,  but  with  little  enthu- 
■iasm.     In  all  otiier  points  he  was  a  mere 
English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  from  the 
neighbouring  squires,  differed  from  them  by 
being  somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish  than 
they.     The  disabilities  under  which  he  lay  bad 
prevented  bis  mind   from  expanding  to  the 
mUukdnid,  moderate  as  tihat  standard  was,  which 
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the  minds  of  Protestant  country  gentlemen  thip 
ordinarily  attained.  Excluded  when  a  boy 
from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when  a  youth  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  a  man  frt>m  Par- 
liament and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  gene- 
rally vegetated  as  quietly  as  the  eUns  of  the 
avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral  grange.  Uis 
corn-fields,  his  dairy  and  his  cider  press,  his 
greyhounds,  his  fishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his 
ale  and  his  tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his 
thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  his 
religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms. 
They  knew  him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffen- 
sive. He  was  almost  always  of  a  .good  old 
family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier.^  His  pe- 
culiar notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused 
no  annoyance.  He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan, 
torment  himself  and  others  with  scruples  about 
every  thing  that  was  pleasant  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman  and  as  jolly 
a  boon  companion  as  any  man  irho  had  taken 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother 
squires  at  the  cover,'  was  in  with  them  at  the 
death,  and^  when  the  sport  was  over,  took  them 
home  with  him  to  a  venison  pasty  and  to  Octo- 
ber four  years  in  bottle.  The  oppressions 
which  he  had  undergone  had  not  been  such  as 
to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution.  Even 
when  his  Church  was  barbarously  persecuted, 
his  life  and  property  were  in  little  dagger. 
The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  could  hardly 
venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
by  accusing  him  of  being  a  conspirator.  The 
Papists  whom  Oates  selected  for  attack  were 
peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  bni^ 
political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice,  a 
court  physician.  The  Roman  Catholic  country 
gentleman,  protected  by  his  obscurity,  by  his 
peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  tbe  good-will  of 
those  among  whom  he  lived,  cart<^  his  hay  or 
filled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested,  while 
Coleman  and  Langhorne,  Whitbread  and  Pick- 
ering, Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford 
died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  attempt  was 
indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  rillains  to  bring  home 
a  charge  of  treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne^ 
an  aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Torkshire; 
but  twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  West 
Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  their  honest  old  acquaintance 
had  hired  cut-throats  to  murder  the  king,  and, 
in  spite  of  charges  which  did  very  little  honour 
to  uie  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Sometimes,  indeed,,  the  head  of  an  old  and 
respectable  provincial  family  might  reflect 
with  bitterness  that  he  was  excluded, -on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honour 
and  authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent 
and  less  ample  estate  were  thought  competent 
to  fill ;  but  he  was  little  disposed  to  risk  land 
and  life  in  a  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds ;  and  his  honest  English  spirit  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  means  such  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  Petres  and  Tyrconnels. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  been  as  ready  as  any 
of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for 
the  defence  of  his  native  land  against  an  inva- 
sion of  French  or  Irish  Papists.  Such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  men  to  iriiom  Jamea 
now  looked  as  to  bis  most  trustworthy  instm- 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  county  elections.    Hf 
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^ioosi  foond  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw 
Qway  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
endanger  their  heads  and  their  estates,  by  ren- 
dering him  an  infamous  and  criminal  service. 
Several  of  them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.  Of 
those  who  accepted  the  shrievalty  many  de- 
clared that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  as 
fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  would  return  no  candidate 
who  had  not  a  real  majority.*  * 

If  the  king  could  place  little  confidence  even 
in  his  Roman  Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less  could 
he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  Declaration  several  months  bad  elapsed, 
months  crowded  with  important  events,  months 
of  uninterrupted  controversy.  Discussion  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters ;  but  the  acts 
of  the  government,  and  especially  the  severity 
with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated, 
had  done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to 
alarm  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Protestants. 
Most  of  these  sectaries  who  had  been  induced 
to  express  gratitude  for|the  Indulgence  were 
DOW  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  desirous 
of  making  atonement  by  casting  in  tneir  lot 
with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling 
of  the  Nonconformists  was,  that  the  government 
found  almost  as  great  difficulty  in  the  towns  as 
in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began 
their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
every  Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  would  be 
favourable  to  the  king's  policy.  They  were 
therefore  confident  that  they  should  be  able  to 
fill  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom 
with  stanch  friends.  In  the  new  charters,  a 
power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown  of  dis- 
missing magistrates  at  pleasure.  This  power 
was  now  exercised  without  limit.  It  was  by 
no  means  equally  clear  that  James  had  the 
power  of  appointing  new  magistrates ;  but, 
whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  deter- 
mined to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  ft'om  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  ftinctionaries 
were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled 
with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. In  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of  dis- 
placing the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants 
•f  all  the  companies.  Accordingly,  more  than 
eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first  considera- 
tion, all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned 
•ut  of  office  by  a  single  edict  In  a  short  time 
appeared  a  supplement  to  this  long  list.f  But 
scarcely  had  the  new  office  bearers  been  sworn 

•  About  twenty  yean  before  this  time  %  JesaU  bad  no- 
ttoed  the  rctirint;  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  country 
gentlemen  of  £iig1and :  **  La  nobiltii  Insleae,  lenon  se 
legata  in  Mrriglo  di  Oorte,  6  in  opera  di  maeatrato,  vive, 
e  gode  il  pld  dell'  anno  alia  campajcna,  nn'  auot  pa1iM(l  e 
poderL  dove  mm  liberi  e  padroni ;  e  cid  tanto  pifi  soiled' 
lam^nte  i  Cattolici  quanto  pifi  utilmente,  si  come  meno 
aflnervati  to\k."^L'  MphiUarra  daeritta  dal  P.  DamieUo 
Sariolif  Roma.  1667. 

"  MA'  of  the  popish  sheriff,"  Johnstone  wrote,  "  hxve 
estates,  and  declare  that  whocTor  expects  false  returns 
from  them  will  be  disappointed.  The  popiah  Rtentry  that 
live  at  their  honses  in  the  oountrr  are  much  different 
from  those  that  Uyo  here  in  town.  Several  of  them  have 
rofiuiM  tn  be  sherift  or  deputy  lieutenants."— Dec  8, 168T. 

Ronqoillo  says  the  same.  **  Alipinos  Catolieoa  que  Aw. 
nm  nombradoa  per  sherifta  se  ban  ezeoaado^'*  Jan.  ^, 
1688.  He  amne  montfaa  later  aosurfd  his  court  that  the 
Oaiholie  country  Kentlemen  would  wflHigly  conaent  to  a 
Mmproniae,  of  wbicb  tkatermi>  shoul  -  be  that  the  pentl 


in,  when  it  was  discovered  Uiat  they  ware  w  - 
unmanageable  as  their  predecessors  At  New- 
castle on  Tyne,  the  regulators  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  Puritan  aldermen. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  mnnicipal 
body,  thus  remodelled,  would  vote  an  address 
promising  to  support  the  king's  meaaores. 
The  address,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
mayor  went  np  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  king  that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves 
and  rebels,  aiid  that  in  the  whole  corporation 
the  government  could  not  reckon  on  more  than 
four  votes.  J  At  Reading,  twenty-four  Tory 
aldermen  were  dismissed.  Twenty-four  new 
aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty-three  of 
these  immediately  declared  against  the  Indul- 
gence, and  were  dismissed  in  their  turn.}  In 
3ie  course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Yar- 
mouth was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of 
magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to  the  eourt.|| 
These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
informed  the  States  that  at  many  towns  the 
public  f^ctionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet 
changed  in  vain.f  From  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
regulations,  as  they  were  called,  exceeded  two 
hundred.**  The  r^ulators  indeed  found  that, 
in  not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for 
the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories,  even  while 
murmuring  against  the  king's  policy,  had  con- 
stantly expressed  respect  for  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  had  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of 
resistance.  Very  different  was  the  language 
of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations. 
It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
that  of  the  public,  had  been  made  aldermen, 
gave  the  agents  of  the  court  very  distinctly  tc 
understand  that  blood  should  flow  before  Po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  were  established  in 

Engl  and.  tt 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  gained  by  what  had  as  yet  been  done. 
There  was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in  which 
they  could  hope  to  effect  their  object.  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed,  and 
other  charters  must  be  granted  confining  the 
elective  franchise  to  very  small  constituent 
bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign.}} 

But  how  was  tliis  plan  to  be  carried  into 
effect?  In  a  few  of  the  new  charters,  indeed, 
a  right  of  revocation  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown,  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  pari 
of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  the  /King's 


laws  should  be  abolinhed  and  the  teat  retafawd.  ^  Eaioy 
informado,"  he  says,  "  que  loa  CatoUcos  de  laa  provfncdas 
no  lo  repmeban,  pnea  no  pretendlendo  ofldofl,  y  afendo 
solo  algunos  de  la  Omrte  lot  proveehoaoa.  lea  panoa  que  iii» 
joran  su  eatado»  quedando  seguraa  elloa  v  sua  deacendK 
antes  en  la  religion,  en  la  quietud,  y  en  U  aeguridad  di 
sua  haciendas."-"]^,  1688. 

t  Privy  CouneU  Book,  Sept  26, 1687 ;  Feb.  Zl,  168{. 

X  Records  of  the  Oorporatioii,  quoted  in  Braadls  Hiatosf 
of  Newcaatle;  Johnstone.  Feb.  21, 168|. 

2  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  168}.        |  Otlera,  Tab.  j},  16M. 

T  Ibid.  May  ^,1688. 

**  In  the  margin  of  the  PriTy  OounbO  Book  may  be  e^ 
served  the  worda  "Second  reinxlation,"  and  •Thlw*  t   ~ 
laticn,"  when  a  eofrporatloa  had  bean  vaaodalM  i 
has  once. 

ft  Johnstonaw  May  n,  ijttS. 
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Bmch.    9««  ocTpoTftlkiiiB  ymrt  now  disposed 
V   surreador  their  charton  ▼olnntarily,  and 
•ach  judgmeBts  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  goTomment  were  hardW  to  be  expected 
even  from  suoh  a  slave  as  Wright.     The  writs 
ot  Qqo  Warranto  wfaioh  had  been  brought  a 
few  j4krs  before  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
thn  Whig  party  had  been  condemned  by  eyery 
Impartial  man;  yet  those  writs  had  at  least 
the  semblance  of  Justice,  for  they  were  brought 
against  ancient  municipal  bodies;  and  there 
were  few  ancient  municipal  bodies  in  which 
fOBie  abuse,  sufficient  to  i^ord  a  pretext  for  a 
penal  proceedings  had  not  grown  up  in  the 
eovrae  of  ages.     But  the  corporations  now  to 
be  attacked  were  still  in  the  innoe*ice  of  in- 
fancy.    The  oldest  among  them  had  not  com- 
pleted its  fifth  year.    It  was  impossible  that 
Bsany  of  them  should  have  committed  offences 
meriting  disfranchisement.    The  judges  them- 
selves were  uneasy.     They  represented  that 
what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct 
oppositkm  to  the  plainest  principles  of  law  and 
justice;  but  all  remonstrance  was  Tain.    The 
boroughs  were  commanded  to  surrender  their 
charters.    Few  complied ;  and  the  course  which 
the  king  took  with  those  few  did  not  encourage 
others  to  trust  him.     In  scToral  towns  the  right 
of  Totlng  was  taken  away  from  the  common- 
alty, and  given  to  a  Tory  small  number  of  per- 
sons, who  were  required  to  bind  themselTcs  by 
oath  to  support  the  candidates  recommended 
by  the  government.    At  Tewkesbury,  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  was  confined  to  thirteen 
persons.     Yet  even  this  number  was  too  large. 
Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely  through 
the  community  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  together,  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of 
pacldng,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the  court  could 
absohiteiy  depend.     It  was  rumoured  that  the 
majority  of  ^e  new  constituent  body  of  Tewkes- 
bury was  animated  by  the  same  sentiment 
which  was  general  throughout  the  nation,  and 
would,  when  the  decisive  day  should  arrive, 
send  true  Protestants  to  Parliament.     The  re* 
gulators,  in  great  wrath,  ^reatened  to  reduce 
the  number  of  electors  to  three.*    Meanwhile, 
the  great  minority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  re- 
fased  to  give  up  tiieir  pririleges.     Barnstaple, 
Winchester,    and    Buckingham    distinguished 
Hiemselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition. 
At  Oxford,  the  proposition  that  the  city  should 
resign  its  franchises  to  the  king  was  negatived 
by    eighty  votes  to  two.f    The  Temple  and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the 
sadden  rush  of  business  frt>m  all  oomers  of  the 
kingdom.     Every  lawyer  in  hig|i  practioe  was 
OTerwhetmfl4  ^^^  the  briefr  from  corporations. 
Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  busi- 
ness was  neglected,  t    It  was  erident  that  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  judgment 
eonld  be  given  in  so  great  a  number  of  import- 
ant eases.     Tyranny  could  ill  brook  this  delay. 
Notbifig  was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the  re- 
fractory boroughs  into  submission.     At  Buck- 
ingham seme  of  the  municipal  officers  had 
spc  ken  of  Jeifreys  In  language  which  was  not 

•  JohiiftoiM,lb1kSl,1888.       tCittMi,Maroh{|t,lStt. 
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laudatory.  Aey  were  prosecuted,  and  wsm 
given  to  understand  that  no  mercy  should  ha 
shown  to  them  unless  they  would  ranscn 
themselTcs  by  surrendering  their  charter.}  At 
Winchester  still  sMre  riolent  measures  were 
adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched 
into  the  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burden- 
ing and  harassing  the  inhabitants.  ||  The  town 
continued  resolute,  and  the  public  voice  loudly 
accused  the  king  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes 
of  his  brother  of  France.  The  dragonades,  it 
was  said,  had  begun.  There  was,  indeed,  rea- 
son for  alarm.  It  had  occurred  to  James  that 
he  could  not  more  effectually  break  the  spirit 
of  an  obstinate  town  than  by  quartering  sol- 
diers on  the  Inhabitants.  He  must  have  luiown 
that  this  practice  had  sixty  years  before  ex- 
cited formidable  discontents,  and  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by 
Bnglishmen  than  the  Great  Charter.  But  he 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  law  a  de- 
claration that  even  the  Petition  of  Bight  could 
not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  con- 
sulted Wright  on  this  subject  ;f  but  the  result 
of  the  consultation  remained  seoret,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs  became 
such  that  a  fear  stronger  than  even  the  fear  of 
the  rojral  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  re- 
straint even  on  a  man  so  serrile  as  the  chief  « 
justice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  questioning 
the  justiees  of  the  peace,  while  the  regulators 
were  remodelling  the  boroughs,  all  the  public 
departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  inquisi- 
tion. The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every 
battered  old  Cavalier  who,  in  return  for  blood 
and  lands  lost  In  the  royal  cause,  had  obtained 
some  small  place  under  the  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe or  the  master  of  the  harriers,  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  king  and  the 
Church.  The  commissioners  of  customs  and 
excise  were  ordered  to  attend  his  si^esty  at 
the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them 
a  promise  to  support  his  policy,  and  directed 
them  to  require  a  similar  promise  from  all  their 
subordinates.  *  *  One  custom-house  officer  noti- 
fied his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way 
which  excited  both  merriment  and  compassion. 
**I  have,"  he  said,  **  fourteen  reasons  for  obey- 
ing his  mijes^'s  commands,  a  wife  and  thir- 
teen young  children."tt  ^^^^  reasons  were 
indeed  cogent;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  in- 
stances in  Fhich,  even  against  suoh  reasons, 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment at  tills  time  seriously  meditated  a  blow 
which  would  have  reduced  many  thousands  of 
families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  wine,  beer,  ot  coffee  could  then 
be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  rumoured 
tiiat  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  en- 
gagements which  had  been  imposed  on  publio 
frinctionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade.! {  It 
seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been 
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taken,  tlie  houses  of  entertminmeiit  and  of  pnb- 
lie  resort  all  over  the  kingdom  would  have  heen 
at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  What  effect 
such  an  tuterference  with  the  comfort  of  all 
ranks  would  have  produced  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. The  resentment  produced  by  griey- 
ances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their  dig- 
nity; and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Jie  resumption  of  licenses  might  haye  done 
what  the  resumption  of  charters  had  failed  to 
du.  Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  men 
of  business  the  coffee-pot,  round  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  and  talk  politics,  in 
(%ange  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have  been 
wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller 
at  nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn  where  he 
Had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge  deserted.  The 
clown  would  have  regretted  the  hedge  ale- 
house, where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer, 
and  at  the  chimney  comer  in  winter.  The 
nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such  provocation, 
have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without  waiting 
fer  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who 
required  all  the  humblest  servants  of 'the  go- 
vernment to  support  his  policy  on  pain  of  dis- 
mission, would  continue  to  employ  an  attorney 
general  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no 
secret.  Sawyer  had  been  suffered  to  retain 
his  situation  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordinary  indulgence  he  ow^  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  &e  government  found 
in  supplying  his  place.  It  was  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  tl)e  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
•rown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law 
sfficers  should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge, and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  induce 
any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge  to  put 
himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts 
which  the  next  Parliament  would  probably  treat 
as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  provide  a  better  solicitor  general 
than  Powis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  orcU- 
nary  duties  of  his  post.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labour.  An  attorney, 
the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  was 
much  diminished  by  his  conscientious  scruples, 
was  coupled  with  a  solicitor  whose  want  of 
scruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want  of 
talents.  When  the  government  wished  to  en- 
force the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer. 
When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  law, 
recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  king  obtained  the  services  of  an 
advocate  who  was  at  once  baser  than  Powis 
and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court 
with  more  virulence  than  William  Williams. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  reign 
as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist  When  faction 
was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  speaker 
o>f  the  House  of  Commons.  After  the  proroga- 
tion  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  he  had  commonly 
heen  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  demagogues 
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who  had  been  •eeoaed  of  sedition.  He  mm 
allowed  to  possess  considerable  parts  and  know- 
ledge. His  chief  faults  were  supposed  to  b€ 
rashness  and  party  spirit.  It  was  not  yet  sua* 
peoted  that  he  had  faults  compared  wita  which 
rashness  and  party  spirit  might  w«U  pass  for 
virtues.  The  government  sought  occasion, 
against  him,  and  easily  found  it.  He  had  pub- 
lished, by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
narrative  which  Dangerfield  had  written.  This 
narrative,  if  published  by  &  private  man,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  seditious  UbeL  A 
criminal  ii^ormation  was  filed  in  the  King's 
Bench  against  Williams :  he  pleaded  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  in  vain;  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenoed  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually  paid  ;  for 
the  rest,  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, who  had  been  injuriously  mentioned 
in  Dangerfield's  narrative,  was  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  oivil  action,  a|^d  to  demand  large  da- 
mages. Williams  was  driven  to  extremity. 
At  this  juncture  a  way  of  escape  presented 
itself.  It  was,  indeed,  a  way  which,  to  a  man 
of  strong  principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have 
been  more  dreadful  than  beggary,  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  He  might  s^  himself  to  that 
government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy 
and  the  victim.  He  might  offer  to  go  on  the 
forlorn  hope  in  every  assault  on  those  liberties 
and  on  that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inordinate  zeal.  He  might  expiate  his 
Whiggism  by  performing  services  from  which 
bigoted  Tories, 'Stained  with  the  blood  of  Bus- 
sell  and  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bar- 
gain was  struck.  The  debt  still  due  to  the 
crown  was  remitted.  Peterborough  was  in- 
duced, by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  be- 
came attorney-general.  Williams  was  made 
solicitor;  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  soon  a  favourite.  Though  in  rank  he 
waronly  the  second  law  officer  of  the  crown,  his 
abilities,  learning,  and  energy  were  such  that  he 
completely  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade.* 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  offioe  when  he 
was  required  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most 
memorable  state  trial  recorded  in  the  British 
annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1688,  the 
king  put  forth  a  second  DeolaraUon  of  Indul- 
gence. In  this  paper  he  recited  at  i<|%Kth  t£e 
declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past 
life,  he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  peo- 
ple that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be 
induced  to  depart  from  any  resolution  which 
he  had  formed ;  but,  as  designing  men  had  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  give  way  in  this  matter,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  that  his  pur- 
pose was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  employ  those  only  who  were  prepared  to 
concur  in  his  design,  and  that  he  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  resolution,  dismis-sed  many  per- 
sons from  civil  and  military  employments.  He 
announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a  Parliament 
in  November,  at  the  latest;  and  he  exhorted 
his   subjects  to  choose   representatives  whs 
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w%ttltl  Msbt  bim  in  tiM  gtmt  work  which  he 
had  undertokBii.* 

This  decUraUon  aft  fint  produced  little  sea- 
■Aiion.  It  contained  nothing  new;  and  men 
wondered  that  the  king  thould  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  a  solemn  manifesto  merely  for 
the  pnrpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not 
changed  ids  >>und.f  Perhaps  James  was  net- 
tlod  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  an- 
nooacement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  received 
by  the  public*  and  thought  that  his  dignity  and 
authori^  would  suffer  unless  he  without  delay 
did  something  noTel  and  striking.  On  the 
fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  mi^e  an  order 
in  oonncil  that  his  declaration  of  the  preceding 
week  should  be  read,  on  two  succesvive  Sun- 
days, at  the  time  of  cUvine  service,  by  theoffi- 
cl*tuig  ministers  of  all  the  churches  and  cha- 
pels of  the  kingdom.  In  London  and  in  the 
suburbs  the  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of  May,  in  other 
parts  of  England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of 
June.  The  bishops  were  directed  to  distribute 
cefMes  of  the  declaration  through  their  respect- 
ive dioceses,  t 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  king,  and  as  a  fatal  blow 
levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own 
profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  order  in  council  was  intended  to  be  felt  by 
them  as  a  cruel  affront.  It  was  popularly  be- 
lieved that  Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in 
a  coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  rhetoric 
<rf  the  East.  He  would,  he  said,  make  them 
est  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all 
dirt.  But,  tyrannical  and  malignant  as  the 
mandate  was,  would  the  Anglican  priesthood 
refuse  to  obey?  The  king's  temper  was  arbi- 
traiy  and  severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Ec- 
desiastical  Commission  were  as  summary  as 
those  of  a  court  martial.  Whoever  ventured 
to  remst  might  in  a  week  be  ejected  from  his 
parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole  income,  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  holding  any  other  spirit- 
ual preferment,  and  left  to  beg  from  door  to 
door.  If,  indeed,  the-  whole  body  offered  a 
nnited  opposition  to  the  royal  wUl,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  even  James  woiUd  scarcely  venture 
to  punish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at  once. 
But  there  was  not  time  to  form  an  extensive 
combination.  The  order  in  council  was  ga- 
setted  on  the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twen- 
tieth the  declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the 
pulpits  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By 
no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascer- 
tain within  a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  one 
temth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who  were 
scattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy 
to  collect  in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of 
the  whole  episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well 
be  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to 
reskd  the  declaration,  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
would  misinterpret  the  refusal,  would  despair 
G>f  obtaining  any  toleration  from  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  court. 
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The  clergy  therefore  hesitated:  ani  thii 
hesitation  may  well  be  excused ;  for  some  emi- 
nent laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence.  Were  disposed  to  reoom- 
mend  submission.  They  thought  that  a  gene- 
ral opposition  could  hardly  be  expected,  and 
that  a  partial  opposition  would  be  ruinous  to 
individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Notting- 
ham. The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was 
no  concert  and  no  formed  resolution.] 

At  this  coiyunctiire  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers of  London  won  for  themselves  a  title  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.  They  had 
hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  government  as  . 
part  of  ite  strength.  A  few  of  their  most 
active  and  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by  Uis 
favours  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  king's  measures.  Others,  es- 
tranged by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel 
wrongs  both  from  the  Church  of  England  and 
from  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  re- 
s^tful  pleasure  the  tyrannical  prince  and  the 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by  a  bitter  en- 
mity, and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
help  of 'sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised. 
But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.  The  time  had  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice ;  and 
the  Dissenters,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  coalition ;  but  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body 
made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  floclui 
outran  that  of  the  pastors.  Those  Presbyte- 
rian and  Independent  teachers  who  showed  an 
inclination  to  take  part  with  the  king  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  received  dis- 
tinct notice  that,  unless  they  changed  their 
conduct,  their  congregations  would  neither 
hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flat 
tered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
over  a  great  body  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
royal  side,  found  himself,  on  a  sudden,  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who 
had  lately  revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide, 
sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  hid  himself 
from  the  public  eye.  Deputations  waited  on. 
several  of  the  London  cler|^  Imploring  them 
not  to  judge  of  the  dissenting  body  ft-om  the 
abject  addresses  which  had  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  exhorting  them,  placed, 
as  they  were,  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to 
play  the  men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and 
for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  These 
assurances  were  received  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
had  to  decide  whether  on  Sunday,  the  twen- 
tieth, they  would  or  would  not  obev  the  king's 
command.  The  London  clergy,  then  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  theii 
profession,  held  a  meeting.  Fifteen  doctors  of 
divinity  were  present.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Ca»> 
terbury,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  ^m 
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»ge,  caiae  thitber  from  a  sick-bed.  Sherlock, 
master  of  the  Temple,  Patrick,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough and  rector  of  the  important  parish  of 
S(.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleei, 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  dean  of  8t.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  attended.  The  general  feeling  of 
the  assembly  seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on  the 
'whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  order  in  council. 
The  dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and  might 
have  produced  fatal  consequences,  if  it  had  not 
been  brouc^ht  to  a  close  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler«  vicar  of  Si. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a  small  but  remark- 
able class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of 
otvil  liberty  which  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Calvin  with  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Ar- 
nlnius.*  Standing  up.  Fowler  sp^ke  thus: 
**  I  must  bo  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple 
that  argument  can'  throw  no  new  light  on  it, 
and  can  only  beget  heat.  Let  every  man  say 
Tes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But  this  declara- 
tion I  cannot  in  conscience  read."  Tillotson* 
Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stillingfleet  declared 
that  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  ma- 
jority yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so 
respectable.  A  resolution  by  which  all  present 
pledged  themselves  to  one  another  not  to  read 
the  dec>aration  was  then  drawn  up.  Patrick 
was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it :  Fowler 
was  the  second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the 
eity,  and  was  speedily  subscribed  by  eighty-five 
incumbents,  f 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  were  anx- 
iously deliberating  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  take.  On  th"»  twelfth  of  May  a  grave 
and  learned  company  was  assembled  round  the 
table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth.  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  White, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Tcnnison,  rector 
of  St.  Martin's  parish,  were  among  the  guests. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncom- 
promising friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  in- 
vited. Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  intruded 
himself  on  the  meeting,  probably  as.  a  spy. 
While  he  remained,  no  confidential  communi- 
cation could  take  place ;  but  after  his  departure, 
the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  full 
was  propounded  and  discussed.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  declaration  ought  not  to 
be  read.  Letters  were  forthwith  written  to 
several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to 
come  up  without  delay  to  London,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at 
this  conjuncture.  {  As  there  was  little  doubt 
that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if  they 
passed  through  the  office  in  Lombard  Street, 
they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the  nearest 
country  post-towns  on  the  different  roads.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been 
so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suf- 
fering from  indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.     The 
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Norwich,  was,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  oo- 
tained  by  a  post-master ;  and  that  prelate,  In* 
ferior  to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  te 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  of  his  order,  did  not 
reach  London  in  time.}  His  namesake,  WQ 
liam  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  pious, 
honest,  and  learned  man,  but  of  slender  Judg^ 
ment,  and  half  crazed  by  his  persevering  en- 
deavours  to  extract  from  Daniel  and  the  Rev^ 
lation  some  information  about  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  France,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.  ||  On  the  follow* 
ing  day  came  the  excellent  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir 
John  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol,  a  banmet 
of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and 
of  other  eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
Tillotson,  Tennison,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and 
Sherlock  were  present  Prayers  were  solemnly 
read  before  the  consultation  began.  After  long 
deliberation,  a  petition  embodying  the  general 
sense  was  written  by  the  archbishop  with  his 
own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  mu<A 
felicity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and 
inelegant  structure  of  the  sentences  brought 
on  Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  he  bore  with 
less  patience  than  he  showed  under  much 
heavier  trials ;  but  in  substance  nothing  eoul4 
be  more  skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable 
document.  All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was 
earnestly  disolahned.  The  king  was  assured 
that  the  Church  still  was,  as  she  ever  had  been* 
faithful  to  the  throne.  He  was  assured^  also, 
that  the  bishops  would,  in  proper  place  and 
time,  as  lords  of  Parliament  and  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that 
they  by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  Par- 
liament had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present 
reign,  declared  that  the  sovereign  was  not  con- 
stitutionally competent  to  dispense  irith  sta- 
tutes in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  declaration 
was  therefore  illegal ;  and  the  petitioners  eould 
not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be 
parties  to  the  solemn  publication  of  an  illegal 
declaration  in  the  house  of  God,  and  during  tht 
time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
by  six  of  his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  declaration  was  to  be  read 
in  the  chufches  of  London.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  the  paper  into  the  king's  hands  without 
delay.  The  six  bishops  set  off  for  Whitehall. 
The  archbi^op,  who  had  long  been  fox^idden 
the  court,  did  not  accompany  them.  Lloyd, 
leaving  his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  went 
to  Sunderland,  and  begged  that  minister  to 
read  the  petition,  and  to  ascertain  when  the 
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king  would  b«  willing  to  reoeiTB  it.    Smder- 
land,  afiraid  of  eompTomising  biaisolf,  refnsod 
to  look  at  Uie  paper,  bat  went  immediately  to 
the   royal  oloeet.      James   directed  that  the 
biehope  should  be  admitted.     He  had  heard 
from  his  tool  Cartwright  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  they 
wished  for  some  little  modifications  in  form, 
and  that  they  meant  t^  present  an  humble  re- 
<iu«8t  to  that  effect   His  majesty  was  therefore 
in  Tery  good  humour.     When  they  knelt  before 
hina,  he  graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the 
paper  from  Lloyd,  and  said,  **  This  is  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury's  hand."     "Yes,  sir,  his  own 
hand,"  was  the  answer.    James  read  the  peti- 
tion;  he  folded  it  up;   and  his  countenance 
grew  dark.     **  This,"  he  said,  *'  is  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.     I  did  not  expect  this  from  your 
Church,  especially  from  some  of  you.     Tlus  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion."    The  bishops  broke 
out  into  passionate  professions  of  loyalty ;  but 
the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words 
orer  and  over.     "  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  stahdard 
of  rebellion."     "  Rebellion,"  cried  Trelawney, 
falling  on  his  knees.     '*  For  Ged*s  sake,  sir,  do 
not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.     No  Trelawney 
oan  be  a  rebel.     Remember  that  my  family  has 
fought  for  the  crown.    Remember  how  I  served 
your  migesty  wh^n  Monmouth  was  in  the  west." 
**  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  .said  Lake. 
•«We  shall  not  raise  another."     «<We  rebel  1" 
exdaimed  Turner;  **we  are  ready  to  die  at 
jour  majesty's  feet."     **  Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a 
Buure  manly  tone,  **  I  hope  that  you  will  grant 
to  OS  that  liberty  of  conscienoe  which  you 
gnnt  to  all  mankind."    Still  James  went  on. 
**This  is  rebellion.     This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion.   IHd  ever  a  good  Churchman  question 
file  dispensing  power  before?     Have  not  some 
of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for  it?    It 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion.     I  will  have  my  de- 
claration published."    "  We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken ;  "  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  to  your  nugesty.     We  honour 
you,  but  we  fear  God."     *<Have  I  deserved 
this?"  said  the  king,  more  and  more  angry; 
*'!,   who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
Church !     I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of 
you.     I  will  be  obeyed.     My  declaration  shall 
be  published.    You  are  trumpeters  of  sedition. 
What  do  you  do  here  ?    Go  to  your  dioceses, 
and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.    I  will  keep  this 
paper.     I  will  not  part  with  it.     I  will  remem- 
ber you  that  have  signed  it."     «  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  Ken.     *'  God  has  given  me  the  dis- 
pensing power,"  said  the  king,   *'and  I  will 
maintain  it.     I  tell  you  that  there  are  still 
■even  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  bishops  respect- 
folly  retired.*    That  very  evening  the  docu- 
Bient  which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  appeared  word  for  word  in  print,  was  laid 
on  tiie  tables  of  aU  the  coffee-houses,   and 
wan  cried  about  the  streets.    ETorywhere  the 
people  rose  frt>m  their  beds,  and  came  out  to 
■top  the  hawkers.    It  was  said  that  the  printer 
Reared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours  by 
this  penny  broadside.    This  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  it  is  an  exaggeration  wMch 
proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.    How  the 
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I  petition  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery. 
j  croft  declared  that  he  had  taken  every  pr»* 
I  caution  against  publication,  and  that  he  knew 
'  of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  liimself 
I  written,  and  which  James  had  taken  out  of 
I  Lloyd's  hand.  The  veracity  of  the  archbishop 
I  is  bey<md  all  suspicion.  It  is,  however,  by  m 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  wh» 
assisted  in  framing  the  petition  may  have  r»> 
membered  so  short  a  composition  accurately,  and 
may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  however,  was,  tibat  some  person  aljoui 
the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous. f 
Scarcely  lees  sensation  was  produced  by  a  short 
letter  which  was  written  with  great  power  of 
argument  and  language,  printed  secretly,  and 
largely  circulated  on  tbe  same  day  by  the  post 
and  by  the  common  carriers.  A  copy  was  sent 
to  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  Th» 
writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger 
which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate 
would  incur,  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner 
the  still  greater  danger  of  submission.  *'  If  im 
read  the  declaration,"  said  he,  **we  fall  to  ris» 
no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised.  W« 
fall  amid  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  com- 
pliance will  have  ruined."  Some  thought  that 
this  paper  came  from  Holland.  Others  attii- 
buted  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux,  dean  of 
Norwich,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  di»» 
tributing  it,  believed  it  to  be  Uie  work  of 
Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously 
extolled  by  the  general  voice ;  but  some  mur- 
murs were  heard.  It  was  said  that  such  gravii 
men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  ought  to 
have  remonstrated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  him 
to  leave  him  in  the  dark  till  within  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the 
declaration  ?  Bven  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the 
order  in  council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  Tfaa 
inference  seemed  to  be  that  the  petition  was 
intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but 
merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people.  { 
These  complaints  were  utterly  groundless^  Tha 
king  had  laid  on  the  bishops  a  command  new, 
surprising,  and  embarrassing.  It  was  their 
duty  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  tfas 
profession  of  which  they  were  the  heads  before 
they  took  any  st^.  They  were  dispersed  over 
the  whole  kmgdom.  Some  of  them  were  dis- 
tant from  others  a  fVill  week's  journey.  James 
allowed  them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  them- 
selves, to  meet,  to  deliberate,  and  to  decide ; 
and  he  surely  had  no  right  to  think  himself  ag- 
grieved because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to 
a  close  before  he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time  to  revoke 
his  order  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  i^c. 
He  might  have  called  together  his  council  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  migLs 
have  been  known  throughout  London  and  the 
suburbs  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Saturday, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  re- 
lenting on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  thf 
Sunday  arrived,  a  d»y  long  remembered 
In  the  city  and  uberties  of  Lond<m  wer« 
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ft  himdred  parish  ehurdies.  In  only 
toQT  of  thofie  was  the  order  in  counoil  obeyed. 
At  Saint  Gregory's  the  declaration  was  read  by 
a  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he 
ottered  the  tirst  words,  the  whole  congregation 
rose  and  withdrew.  At  Saint  Matthew's,  in 
Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy  Hall, 
who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting^as  broker 
for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of 
pardons,  and  who  now  had  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in  like 
manner  left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Sergeant's 
Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy ;  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  at- 
tended in  order  to  see  Uiat  the  royal  mandate 
was  obeyed,  waa  forced  to  content  himself  with 
this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London, 
took  for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of 
the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant,  *'  Be  it 
known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not 
aerre  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace  the  officiating  minister 
had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  order.  The 
Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took 
place  that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon 
as  he  began  to  read  the  declaration,  murmurs 
and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the 
choir  drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his 
hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place 
was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situation 
made  it  necessary  for  tliem  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the 
nation  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The 
spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Baxter 
from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch 
minister,  a  few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the 
States  General  that  the  Anglican  priesthood 
had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  an 
incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Koncdnformists,  he  said,  was,  that  they  would 
rather  continue  to  be  under  the  penal  statutes 
than  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  pre- 
lates-t 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed 
away.  Sunday  came  again.  Again  the  churches 
of  the  capital  were  thronged  by  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  the  declaration  was  read  nowhere 
except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 
read  the  week  before.  The  minister  who  had 
officiated  at  the  chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace 
had  been  turned  out  of  his  situation,  and  a  more 
obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper  in 
his  hand  ;  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  articulate.  In  truth,  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  nation  had  now  beoome  such  as 
none  but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very 
worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  oould  without 
much  discomposure  encounter.  ^ 

Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  «  moment  at 
the  violence  of  Uie  tempest  which  he  had  raised. 
What  step  was  he  next  to  take?  He  must 
either  advance  or  recede ;  and  it  was  imposbi- 
ble  to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  with- 
•ttt  huBiiliation.  At  one  m6ment  he  determined 
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to  pat  forth  a  seoond  ordetr,  «\]oinliig  tibfr 
dergy,  in  high  and  angry  terms,  to  publish  his 
declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who  should 
be  refractory  with  instant  suspension.    Thii 
order  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  thea 
recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent  to  the  press^ 
then  re<»dled  a  seoond  time.t    A  different  plan 
was  su^ested  by  some  of  those  who  were  for 
rigorous    measures.     The    prelates  who    had 
signed  the  petition  might  be  cited  before  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  deprived  of  their 
sees.     But  to  this    course   strong    objections 
were  urged  in  council.     It  had  been  announced 
that  the  houses  would  be  convoked  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     The  Lords  would  assuredly 
treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a  nullity, 
would  insist  that  Bancroft  and  his  fellow  peti- 
tioners should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.     Thus  the  session,  which  at  best  wss 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence 
with  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and 
the  peers.     If,  therefore,  it  were  thought  -ne- 
cessary to  punish  the  bishops,  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  known 
course  of  English  law.     Sunderland  had  from 
the  beginning  objected,  as  far  as  he  durst,  to 
the  order  in  council.     He  now  suggested  a 
course  which,   though  not  free  from  incon- 
veniences, was  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had  left  open  to 
the  government.     The  king  might  with  graoe 
and  majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt  by  the  undatiful  conduct  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that  he  could  not  for- 
get all  the  services  rendered  by  that  Church,  in 
.trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and 
to  himself;  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely 
by  men  whom  conscience,  ill  informed  indeed, 
and  unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  pre- 
vented from  obeying  his  commands;  and  that 
he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  refieotiona  would 
inflict  whenever  they  should  calmly  compare 
their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.     Not  only 
Powis  and  Bellaeyse,  who  had  always  been  for 
moderate  counsels,  but  Dover  and  Arundell, 
leaned  toward  this  proposition.    Jeffreys,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors 
as  the  seven  bishops  were  suffered  to  escape 
with  a  mere  reprimand.     He  did  not,  however^ 
wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,   in  which  he  sat  as    chief,  or, 
rather,  as  sole  judge ;  for  the  load  of  publin 
hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was  too 
much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead  and  oh* 
durate  heart,  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsi* 
bility  which  he  would  have  incurred  by  pro- 
nouncing an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  church  and  the  favourites  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  recommended  a  criminal  informa- 
tion.   It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  ahoald 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
a  charge  of  seditious  libel.     That  they  would 
be  convicted  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt. 
The  judges  and  their  officers  were  tools  of  tiie 
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SinM  the  old  charter  of  the  city  of 
London  hsd  been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner 
whom  the  goTemment  was  bent  on  bringing  to 
pnnishnient  had  been  absolved  by  a  jnry.  The 
refractory  prelates  would  probably  be  con- 
demned to  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  imprison- 
ment, and  would  be  glad  to  ransom  themselves 
by  serving,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
designs  of  the  sorereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it  was  notified 
to  the  bishops  that  on  the  eighUi  of  June  they 
must  appear  before  the  king  in  council.  Why 
so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of 
die  ofiFenders,  terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might 
submit  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  deelaration  in  their  diocemes,  and  might, 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  persuade 
thor  clergy  to  obey  his  order.  If  such  was 
his  hope,  it  was  signally  disappointed.  Sun- 
day, the  third  of  June,  came,  and  all  parts  of 
Kngland  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester, 
SmHsbiyy,  Winchester,  and  Exeter  had  signed 
eopies  of  the  petition  in  token  of  their  appro- 
bation. The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  revised 
to  distribute  the  deelaration  among  his  clergy. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it,  but 
It  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  oTer- 
whehned  by  remorse  and  shame  for  having  done 
so.  Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with 
the  order  in  council.  In  the  great  diocese  of 
Chester,  including  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
only  three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
Gaftwright  to  obey  the  king.  In  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes. 
In  only  four  of  these  was  the  declaration  read. 
The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  minister  of  the  ordinary 
of  Chatham,  who  depended  on  the  government 
for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic  let- 
ter which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty.  "I  cannot,"  he  wrote, 
"reasonably  expect  your  honour's  protection. 
Ck>d's  will  be  done.  I  must  choose  suffering 
rather  than  sin."f 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June,  the 
seven  prelates,  furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers 
fad  Englaad  vrith  tuXl  advice,  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council  cham- 
ber. Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  tablcw 
The  diancellor  took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to 
the  arehbishop,  and  said,  "Is  this  the  paper 
which  your  grace  wrote,  and  which  the  six 
bishops  present  dellTered  to  his  majesty?" 
Bancroft  looked  at  the  paper,  turned  to  the 
king,  and  spoke  thus:  "Sir,  I  stand  here  a- 
culprit.  I  neirer  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all 
eottld  I  think  that  I  should  be  charged  with  any 
offence  against  my  king;  but  since  I  am  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  this  situation,  your  majesty 
wiU  not  be  offended  if  I  arail  myself  of  my 
lawful  light  to  decline  saying  any  thing  which 
may  criminate  me. "  **  This  is  mere  chicanery, " 
•aid  the  king.  **I  hope  that  your  grace  will 
not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand." 
^  Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much 
among  the  easuists,  **all  divines  agree  that  a 
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'  person  situated  as  ire  are  may  reAise  to  answ« 
I  such  a  question."    The  king,  as  slow  of  undei* 
standing  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  com- 
prehend what  the  pi  elates  meant   He  persisted, 
i  and  was  evidently  becoming  very  angry.    "Sir," 
I  said  the  archbishop,  "I  am  not  bound  to  accuse 
mysdf.     Nevertheless,   if  your  majesty  pod- 
I  tively  commands  me  to  answer,  I  will  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  a  just  and  generous  prince 
will  not  suffer  what  I  say  in  obedience  to  his 
orders  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  me." 
"  Ton  must  not  capitulate  with  your  sovereign," 
said  the  chancellor.     "No,"  said  the  king;  "I 
will  not  give  any  such  command.     If  you  choose 
to  deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you." 

The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the 
ante-chamber,  and  repeatedly  called  back  inte 
the  council  room.  At  length  Jamen  positively 
commanded  them  to  answer  the  question.  He' 
did  not  expressly  engage  that  theL^  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them;  but  they, 
not  unnaturally,  supposed  that,  afte^  what  had 
passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  his 
command.  Sanoroft  acknowledged  his  hand- 
writing,  and  his  brethren  followed  his  example. 
They  were  then  interrogated  about  the  meaning 
of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the 
letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much 
effect  all  over  the  kingdom ;  but  their  language 
was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the 
examination.  The  chanoeUor  then  told  them 
that  a  criminal  information  for  libel  would  be 
exhibited  against  them  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  called  up)n  them  to  enter  into  recog^ 
nisanees.  They  refused.  They  were  peers  of 
the  realm,  tl^ey  said.  They  were  advised  by 
the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no 
peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recogni- 
sance in  a  case  of  libel,  and  they  should  nol 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing  the 
privilege  of  their  order.  The  king  was  so  ab- 
surd as  to  think  himself  personally  affronted 
because  they  thought  fit,  on  a  legal  question^ 
to  be  guided  by  legal  advice.  "Tou  believe 
everybody,"  he  said,  "rather  than  me."  He 
was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed ;  for  he  had 
gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  send  them  to  prison;  and, 
though  he  by  no  means  foresaw  all  the  cons^ 
qnences  of  such  a  step,  he  foresaw  probably 
enough  to  disturb  him.  They  were  resolute. 
A  warrant  was  therefore  made  out,  directing 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them  in 
safb'  custody,  and  a  barge  was  manned  to  oon^ 
vey  them  down  the  river.  | 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  bishope 
were  before  the  coundL  The  public  anxiety 
was  intense.  A  great  multitude  filled  the  courts 
of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets. 
Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  at  the  dose  of  a  summer  day  with 
the  oool  air  of  the  Thames,  but  on  this  evening 
the  whole  river  was  alive  with  wherries.  When 
the  seven  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the  emo* 
tions  of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint 
Thousands  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud 
for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  Christian  con- 
rage  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrant 
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Inflamed  by  all  the  digotry  of  Mary.  Many 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists 
In  ooze  and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to 
bless  them.  All  down  the  river,  from  Whitehall 
to  London  Bridge,  the  royal  barge  passed  be- 
tween lines  of  boats,  firom  which  arose  a  shout 
of  ''God  bless  your  lordships."  The  king,  in 
great  alarm,  gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the  guards 
should  be  ready  for  action,  and  that  two  com- 

Eanies  should  be  detached  from  every  regiment 
1  the  kingdom,  and  sent  up  instantly  to  Lon- 
don. But  the  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the 
means  of  coercing  the  people  shared  all  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  very  sentinels  who 
were  under  arms  at  the  Traitor's  Gate  reve- 
rently asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs 
whom  the/  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  He  was  little 
inclined  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness, 
for  he  was  an  apostate  from  that  Church  for 
which  they  suffered,  and  he  held  several  lucra- 
tive posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power 
%g&in6t  which  they  had  protested.  He  learned 
with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drink- 
ing the  health  of  the  bishops.  He  ordered  his 
officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no  more ;  but  the 
officers  came  back  with  a  report  that  the  thing 
oould  not  be  prevented,  and  tiiat  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was  it  only  by 
isarousing  that  the  troops  showed  their  reve- 
rence for  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  There  was 
tttch  a  show  of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower, 
tiiat  pious  divines  thanked  God  for  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making  the  persecn- 
don  of  his  faithful  servants  the  means  of  sav- 
ing many  souls.  All  day  the  coaches  and  live- 
ries of  the  first  nobles  of  England  were  seen 
round  the  prison  gates.  Thousands  of  humbler 
■pectators  constantly  covered  Tower  Hill.* 
But  among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and 
sympathy  which  the  prelates  received,  there 
was  one  which  more  than  all  the  rest  enraged 
•nd  alarmed  the  king.  He  learned  that  a  de- 
putation of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  had 
visited  the  Tower.  He  sent  for  four  of  these 
persons,  and  himself  upbraided  them.  They 
courageously  answered  that  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand 
by  men  who  stood  by  the  Protestant  religion.f 
Scarcely  had  the  Agates  of  the  Tower  been 
closed  on  the  prisoners  when  an  event  took 
place  which  increased  the  public  excitement. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  did  not 
expect  to  be  delivered  tiU  July.  But  on^the 
day  after  the  bishops  had  appeared  before  the 
council,  it  was  observed  that  the  king  seemed 
to  be  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  evening, 
however,  she  sat  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
till  near  midnight  Then  she  was  carried  in  a 
sedan  to  Saint  James's  Palace,  where  apart- 
ments had  been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for  her 
reception.  Soon  messengers  were  running 
about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians 
^uid  priests,  lords  of  the  council,  and  ladies 
oif  the  bed-chamber.  In  a  few  hours  many 
pablic  Ainctionaries  and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  queen's  room.  There,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  a  day 
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_  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithfol  «Jher«li 
of  a  bad  cause,  was  born  the  most  unfortunate 
of  princes,  destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of 
exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of  honours 
more  galling  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  m 
make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun 
before  his  birth.  The  nation  over  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  succession, 
he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  persuaded 
that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By 
whatever  eridence  the  fact  of  his  birth  had 
been  proved,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful 
sleight  of  hand ;  and  the  evidence,  partly  from 
accident,  partly  from  gross  mismanagement, 
was  open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bed-chamber 
when  the  child  first  saw  the  light,  but  none  of 
them  exgoyed  any  large  measure  of  public  con- 
fidence. Of  the  privy  councillors  present,  half 
were  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  who  called 
themselves  Protestants  were  generally  regarded 
as  traitors  to  their  country  and  thefr  Qod. 
Many  of  the  women  in  attendance  were  French, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies, 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  the  wives 
of  Papists.  Some  persons  who  were  peculiarly 
entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony 
would  have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to 
reason,  were  absent,  and  for  their  absence  the 
king  was  held  responsible.  The  Princess  Anne 
was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex 
and  her  experience  qualified  her  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  her  sister's  birtbright  and  her  own. 
She  had  conceived  strong  suspidons,  which 
were  daily  confirmed  by  cii  nunstanoes  trifling 
or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  the  queen 
careAiUy  shunned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed 
to  guilt  a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  effect 
of  delicacy.}  In  this  temper  Anne  had  deter- 
mined to  be  present  and  vigUaat  when  the 
critical  day  should  arirve;  but  she  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  at  her  post  a  month 
before  that  day,  and  had,  in  compliance  it  was 
said,  with  her  father's  advice,  gone  to  drink 
the  Bath  waters.  Sanorofb,  whose  great  place 
made  it  his  d«ty  to  attend,  and  on  whose  pro- 
bity the  nation  placed  entire  reliance,  had  a 
few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
James.  The  Hydes  w:ere  the  proper  iNrotectors 
of  the  rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The  Dutdi 
ambassador  might  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  William,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood  and  consort  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter, 
had  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James 
never  thought  of  summoning  any  member,  male 
or  female,  of  the  family  of  Hyde ;  nor  was  the 
Dutch  ambassador  invited  to  be  present 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  the 
fhrad  which  his  people  imputed  to  him;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  per- 
verseness  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  error 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  awars 
of  the  suspicions  which  were  abroad.)  Hs 
ought  to  have  known  that  those  snspiciona 
would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidense  of  i 
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ben  of  the  CIrareli  of  Rome,  or  of  porsons  i^o, 
tiiongh  they  might  call  themseWes  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  shown  themselTSS 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour.  That 
he  iras  taken  by  surprise  is  trae.  But  he  had 
twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrangements.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  crowding  Saint  James's 
Palace  with  bigots  and  sycophants  on  whose 
word  the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It  would 
haTe  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  some  eminent  persons  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  princesses  and  to  the  established 
religion  was  unquestionable. 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly 
for  hi3  foolhardy  contempt  of  public  opinion, -it 
was  the  fashion  at  St.  Germain's  to  excuse  him 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  Some  Jaco- 
bites charf^  Anne  with  baring  purposely  kept 
out  of  the  way ;  nay,  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  Sancroft  had  artfully  provoked  the 
king  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
the  eridence  which  was  to  confound  the  calum- 
nies of  the  malecontents  might  be  defective.* 
The  absurdity  of  these  imputations  is  palpable. 
Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseen 
that  the  queen's  calculations  would  turn  out  to 
be  erroneous  by  a  whole  month?  Had  those 
calculations  been  correct,  Anne  would  have 
been  back  from  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would  have 
been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample  time  for  the 
birth.  At  all  events,  the  maternal  uncles  of 
the  king's  daughters  were  neither  at  a  distance 
nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who 
lammoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover, 
Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Mul- 
grave,  could  just  as  easily  have  summoned 
Clarendon.  If  they  were  privy  councillors,  so 
was  he.  His  house  was  in  Jermyn  street,  not 
two  hundred  yards  flrom  the  chamber  of  the 
queen ;  yet  he  was  left  to  learn  at  St.  James's 
Church,  from  the  agitation  and  whispers  of  the 
congregation,  that  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be 
heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown,  f  Was  it  a 
disqualification  that  he  was  the  near  kinsman 
of  the  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark?  Or 
was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  unaltera- 
\iij  attached  to  the  Church  of  England? 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that  an  im- 
posture had  been  practised.  Papists  had,  dur- 
ing some  months,  been  predicting,  Arom  the 
pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  had  now  accomplished  their 
own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who  could  not 
be  corrupted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously 
excluded.  Anne  had  been  tricked  into  risiting 
Bath.  The  primate  had,  on  the  very  day  pre- 
ceding that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  ril- 
lany,  been  sent  to  prison  in  defiance  of  the 
rtiles  of  law  and  of  the  privileges  of  peerage. 
Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the 
smallest  interest  in  detecting  the  Araud  had 
been  suiTered  to  be  present  The  queen  had 
>>een  removed  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of 
eight  to  Saint  James's  Palace,  bepause  that 
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palaee,  less  eommodiont  for  hoaeei  pwrpcMi 
than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passaffei 
well  fuited  for  the  piurpoM  of  the  Jesuita 
There,  amid  a  oirole  of  sealots  who  thou^t 
nothing  a  orime  that  tended  to  promote  thm 
interests  of  their  Church,  and  of  courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrioh 
and  aggrandize  themselves,  a  new-bora  child 
had  been  introduced  into  the  royal  bed,  and 
then  handed  round  in  triumph  as  heir  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions- 
suspicions  unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
unnatnral«>the  people  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly 
victims  of  the  tyrant  who,  haring  long  foully 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  iniquity  by  more  foully .iiguring  hit 
children,  t 

The  Pnnoe  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspect 
ing  foul  play,  and  not  aware  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England,  ordered  prayers  to 
be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with 
a  formal  message  of  congratulation.  Zul^ 
stein,  to  his  amassment,  found  all  the  peopte 
whom  he  met  open  mouthed  about  the  inf»- 
mous  flraud  Just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
saw  every  hour  some  Aresh  pasquinade  on  th« 
pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He  soon  wrote  to 
the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten  believed 
the  child  to  have  been  born  of  the  queen.] 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  meai^ 
while  strengthened  the  interest  which  their 
situation  excited.  On  the  evening  of  the  Black 
Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  Uiey  were 
committed,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at 
the  hour  of  dirine  serrice.  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanoed  that  in  Um 
second  lesson  were  these  words :  "In  all  things 
approring  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses, 
in  stripes,  in  imprisonments."  All  zealous 
Churchmen  were  delighted  by  this  coincidence 
and  remembered  how  muoh  comfort  a  similar 
coincidence  had  given,  near  forty  years  before, 
to  Charles  the  Fh>st  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  ninth,  a  letter  came  fW>m  Sunderland  exk- 
joining  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  to  read  the 
declaration  during  dirine  serrice  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the 
order  in  council  for  the  reading  in  London  had 
long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind 
to  the  venerable  prisoners.  The  chaplain  re- 
fused to  comply;  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.|| 

The  bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them 
by  the  firmness  and  cheerAilness  with  which 
they  endured  confinement,  by  the  modesty  and 
meekness  with  which  they  received  the  ap- 
plauses and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
by  the  loyal  attachment  which  they  professed 
for  the  tyrant  who  sought  their  destruction. 
They  remained  only  a  week  in  eustody.  On 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of 

mddenneat  of  the  things  the  eeniMniib  the  oonfldenoe  of  the 
prieetfl,  the  harry."— June  13, 1688. 

I  Ronqnlllo,  ^^.    Ronqnillo  addi,  that  what  Znl» 

•toin  Mid  of  the  itate  of  pablto  optnfa»  was  strictly  trai^ 
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term,  they  were  brought  before  the  King's 
Bench.  An  immense  throng  awaited  their 
eoming.  From  the  landing-place  to  th^  Court 
of  Requests  they  passed  tlurough  a  lane  of 
tpectators  who  blessed  and  applauded  them. 
'<  Friends,"  said  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed, 
'^honour  the  king ;  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers."  These'  humble  and  pious  expres- 
sions moved  the  hearers  eyen  to  tears.  When 
mt  length  the  procession  had  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd  into  the  presence  of  the 
}u  Iges,  the  attorney  general  exhibited  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
prepare,  and  moved  that  the  defendants  might 
be  ordered  to  plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
fide  objected  Uiat  the  bishops  had  been  unlaw- 
fully committed,  and  were  therefore  not  regu- 
larly before  the  court.  The  question  whether 
a  peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  recogni- 
sances on  a  charge  of  libel  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  4lay  fortnight,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  w^re  allowed  to  be  at 
large  on  their  own  recognisances.  The  crown 
lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  requiring  sure- 
ties, for  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twenty-one 
temporal  peers  of  the  highest  consideration 
should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three  for  each 
defendant;  and  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
feeUng  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no 
slight  blow  to  the  government.  It  was  also 
known  that  one  of  the  most  opulent  Dissenters 
of  the  ^  city  had  begged  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to 
their  own  homes.  The  common  people,  who 
.did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had 
been  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody 
and  were  suffered  to  go  away  in  freedom,  ima^- 
gined  that  the  good  cause  was  prospering. 
Loud  acclamations  were  raised.  The  steeples 
of  the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the  ^ells  of  his  own  abbey 
ringing  merrily.  He  promptly  silenced  them  ; 
but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut- 
tering. The  bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well- 
wishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in  Palace  Yard 
by  admirers  who  struggled  to  touch  his  hands 
and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till  Claren- 
don, with  some  difficulty,  rescued  him  and  con- 
veyed him  home  by  a  by-path.  Cartwright,  it 
is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  wiUi  the 
crowd.  Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal 
habit  asked  and  received  his  blessing.  A  by- 
stander cried  out,  "  Do  you  know  who  blessed 
you?"  «* Surely,"  said  he  who  had  just  been 
aonoured  by  the  benediction,  "it  was  one  of 
the  seven."  "No,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  the 
popish  Bishop  of  Chester."  "Popish  dog," 
cried  the  enraged  Protestant,  "take  your  bless- 
ing back  again." 

Such  was  the  oonoourse,  and  such  the  agita- 
tion, that  the  Dutch  ambassador  was  surprised 
to  see  the  day  dose  without  an  insurrection. 

•  For  the  eyentB  of  thli  day,  see  the  State  Trlala;  Cla- 
lcfKioD*8  Diaiy;  Luttreirk  Diary;  Oittef%  Jam  jf; 
JohnfiMM,  JiuM  U(  Bwolvtloii  FeUtfei. 


The  king  had  been  by  no  means  at  ease.  Is 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any 
disturbance,  he  had  passed  the  morning  in  re- 
viewing several  battalions  of  infantry  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  Uiat 
his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had 
needed  their  services.  When  Sancroft  reached 
Lambeth  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  the  grena- 
dier guards,  who  were  quartered  in  that  sn* 
burb,  assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  palace. 
They  formed  in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left, 
and  asked  his  benediction  as  he  went  througb 
them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented  them  from 
lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return  to 
his  dwelling.  There  were,  however,  many  bon 
fires  that  evening  in  the  city.  Two  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics,  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings,  were  seized 
by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  ignominiouslj 
branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  feei 
from  those  who  had  lately  been  his  prisoners. 
They  refused  to  pay  any  thing  for  a  detention 
which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer 
whose  commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a 
nullity.  The  lieutenant  hinted  very  intelligibly 
that,  if  they  came  into  his  hands  again,  they 
should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and  should  lie 
on  bare  stones.  "  We  are  under  our  king's  dis- 
pleasure," was  the  answer,  "  and  most  deeply 
do  we  feel  it ;  but  a  fellow-subject  who  threat- 
ens us  does  but  lose  his  breath."  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  what  indignation  the  people,  ex- 
cited as  they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a 
renegade  from  the  Protestant  faith,  who  held  a 
command  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England,  had  dared  to  menace  diyines  of 
venerable  age  and  dignity  with  all  the  barbari- 
ties of  Lollard's  Tower,  f 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had 
spread  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  island. 
From  Scotland  the  bishops  received  letters  as- 
suring them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  that  country,  so  long  an'l  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  prelacy,  t  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a 
fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among  whom 
there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom  they 
honoured  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  Church  than  as 
the  head  of  an  honourable  house,  and  the  heir 
through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had  set 
foot  pn  English  ground.  All  over  the  county 
was  sung  a  song  of  which  the  burden  is  still 
remembered : 

<<  And  iihall  Trelawney  Ae,  and  shall  Trelawnej  diet 
Then  thirtv  thouaand  Gomiflh  boys  will  know  the  reason 

The  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
loudly  expressed  a  strange  hope  which  had 
never  ceased  to  live  in  their  hearts.  Their  Pro- 
testant duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  would 
suddenly  appear,  would  lead  them  to  victoiy, 
and  would  tread  down  the  king  and  the  Jesuits 
under  his  feet.} 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jetfreyt 
would  gladly  have  retraced  his  steps.  Hf 
charged  Clarendon  with  friendly  messages  U 


iJohn8tone»  Jnne  18, 
Tanner  MB. 
Johnstone,  June  18, 1888. 
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A«  biahopB,  Had  diretr  on  others  the  blAine  of 
tlie  prosecutioii  which  he  had  himself  reoom- 
mended.  Sunderland  ag»in  ventured  to  reoom- 
mend  eonoeesion.  The  late  auspioioua  Mrth, 
he  B^d,  had  Aimished  the  king  with  an  ezo^- 
lent  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  position 
full  of  danger  and  inoonTenienoe  without  in- 
etming  the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  caprice. 
Qb  such  happy  occaeions  it  had  been  usual  for 
lOTereigns  to  make  the  hearts  of  subjects  glad 
by  aets  of  clemoncy;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageons  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
tiinn  thAt  he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
b«  the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and  the 
agitated  nation.  But  the  king's  resolution  was 
fixed.  "  I  will  go  on,"  he  said.  «*  I  have  been 
only  to  indulgent.  Indulgence  ruined  my  fa- 
ther."* The  artful  minister  found  that  his 
adTioe  had  been  fond^rly  taken  only  because 
K  had  been  shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper, 
asd  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began 
to  counsel  well,  he  began  to  counsel  in  vain. 
He  had  shown  some  signs  of  slackness  in  the 
proeeeding  against  Magdalene  College.  He 
had  recently  attempted  to  convince  the  king 
that  Tyrconnel's  scheme  of  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was 
mil  of  danger,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis 
and  Bellasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  had  been  postponed  for  an- 
other year.  But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity 
had  excited  disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal 
mind.f  The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived. 
Bunderiand  was  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months  be- 
fore. Each  of  the  two  statesmen  in  turn  ex- 
perienced the  misery  of  clutching,  with  an 
agonixing  grasp,  power  which  was  perceptibly 
dipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his  sugges- 
Bons  scornfully  rejected.  Both  endured  the 
pain  of  reading  displeasure  and  distrust  in  the 
oountenanee  and  demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet 
both  were  by  their  country  held  responsible  for 
those  crimes  and  errors  tnm  which  they  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  While  he 
suspected  them  of  trying  to  win  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  his  authority  and  dignity,  the 
public  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  trying  to 
win  his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  of  the  general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  mortifications  and  humiliations,  they  both 
dnng  to  office  with  the  gripe  of  drowning  men. 
Both  attempted  to  propitiate  the  king  by  affect- 
ing a  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Church. 
But  tbcre  was  a  point  at  which  Rochester  de- 
termined to  stop.  He  went  to  the  verge  of 
apostasy ;  but  there  he  recoiled ;  and  the  world, 
in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
refused  to  take  the  final  step,  granted  him  a 
liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  compliances. 
Sunderland,  less  scrupulous  and  less  sensible 
of  shame,  resolved  to  atone  for  his  late  modera- 
tion, and  to  recover  the  royal  confidence  by  an 
act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the  im- 
{N>rtance  of  religious  truth,  must  have  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  crimes,  and 
irhich  even  men  of  the  worid  regard  as  the  last 


t  Bnn&0Kiuai*B  own  aaiialire  ia  of  ocnme,  not  to  be 
fnplidtir  trtvted.  But  be  Toocbed  Oodolphln  m  a  wit- 
wfleoTwhat  took  piaoe  vMfMftiastiM  Irish  Aetof  SetUe- 
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of  baseaeesJ  About  a  week  iMfore  th« 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  i^ublicly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  a  Papist.  The  king  talked 
with  delight  of  this  triumph  of  divine  grace. 
Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  countenances 
as  well  as  they  oould  while  the  renegade  pro- 
tested that  he  had  been  long  convinced  of  the 
impossibiUty  of  finding  salvation  out  of  the 
oommunion  of  Rome,  and  that  his  oonsoienoe 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  renounced 
the  heresies  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  news  spread  fast.  At  all  the  coffee-houses 
it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
his  feet  bare,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  had  re- 
paired to  the  royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly 
for  admittance ;  how  a  priestly  voice  from  with- 
in had  demanded  who  was  there ;  how  Sunder- 
land had  made  answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who 
had  long  wandered  from  the  true  Church  im- 
plored her  to  receive  and  absolve  him;  how 
the  doors  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neophyte 
partook  of  the  holy  mysteries.} 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  the  nation 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of  the 
seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.  To  pack  a  jury  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  king.  The  crown  law- 
yers were  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  regis- 
tered in  the  freeholders'  book.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry,  clerk  of  the  crown,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  to  select  the  names, 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  James  in  the  presence  of  the  chan- 
cellor.} Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have  done  his 
best ;  for,  among  the  forty-eight  persons  whom 
he  nominated,  were  said  to  be  several  servants 
of  the  king,  and  several  Roman  Catholics.  || 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  had  a  right 
to  strike  off  twelve,  these  persons  were  removed. 
The  crown  lawyers  also  struck  off  twelve.  The 
Ust  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-four.  The  first 
twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to 
try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  W^tminster 
Hall,  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  to  a  great  distance,  were 
thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thirty-five  pern 
of  the  realm  were  coxmted  in  the  crowd.f 

All  the  four  judges  of  the  court  were  on  the 
bench.  Wright,  who  presided,  had  been  raised 
to  his  high  place  over  the  heads  of  many  abler 
and  more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of  his 
unscrupulous  servility.  AlUbone  was  a  Papist, 
and  owed  his  situation  to  that  dispensing  power, 
the  legality  of  which  was  now  in  question. 
HoUoway  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable  tool 
of  Uie  government.  Even  Powell,  whose  cha- 
racter for  honesty  stood  high,  had  borne  a  part 
in  some  proceedings  which  it  is.  impossible  to 
defend.  He  had,  in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Ed 
ward  Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, 
and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  beiieh,  and  had  thus  brou^t  on 


t  B-ffloa,  '^  '^-  1W8;   Add.,  y^.  .   _ 
yTj ;  Johnstone,  July  2;  1688 ;  tile  OonTerta,  •  poM& 
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his  character  a  stain  whicli  his  honourable  eon- 
auct  on  this  day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly  matched. 
The  government  had  required  from  its  law 
officers  services  so  odious  and  disgraceful  that 
all  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the  Tory 
l^arty  had,  one  atter  another,  reftised  to  com- 
ply, and  had  been  dismissed  f^om  their  employ- 
ments. Sir  Thomas  Powis,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. Sir  William  Williams,  the  solicitor 
general,  had  quick  parts  and  dauntless  courage, 
but  he  wanted  discretion;  he  loved  wrangling; 
he  had  no  command  over  his  temper ;  and  he 
was  hated  and  despised  by  all  political  parties. 
The  most  conspicuous  assistants  of  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  were  Sergeant  Trinder,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  recorder 
of  London,  who  had  some  legal  learning,  but 
whose  fulsome  apologies  and  endless  repetitions 
were  the  jest  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  go- 
vernment had  wished  to  secure  the  services  of 
Blaynard ;  but  he  had  plainly  declared  that  he 
oould  not,  in  conscience,  be  concerned  in  such 
a  proceeding.* 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  the 
eminent  forensic  talents  of  Uie  age.  Sawyer 
and  Finch,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  James,  had  been  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
ral, and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  late  reign,  had  served  the  crown 
with  but  too  much  vehemence  and  success,  were 
of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With  them  were 
joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had  dimi- 
nished the  activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed 
the  two  best  lawyers  that  could  be  found  in  all 
the  inns  of  court :  Pemberton,  who  had,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed 
from  his  high  place  on  account  of  his  humanity 
and  moderation,   and  who    had  resumed  his 

{practice  at  the  bar;  and  PoUezfen,  who  had 
ong  been  at  the  head  of  the  western  circuit, 
and  who,  though  he  had  incurred  much  unpo- 
pularity by  holding  briefs  for  the  crown  at  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing 
against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  :\ 
Whig,  if  not  a  Republican.  Sir  Creiwell  Levins, 
was  also  there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  of  singularly  timid  nature.  He 
had  been  removed  ft>om  the  bench  some  years 
before,  because  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  government.  He  was  now  afraid 
to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and 
had  at  first  reftised  to  receive  their  retainer ; 
but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole  body 
of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  de- 
clined this  brief,  he  should  never  have  another.f 
Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig, 
who  had  teen  recorder  of  London  under  the  old 
charter,  was  on  the  same  side.  Sir  John  Holt, 
a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was  not 
retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it 
should  seem,  of  some  prejudice  conceived  against 
him  by  Sancroft,  but  was  privately  consulted 
on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  J  The 
Junior  counsel  for  the  bishops  was  a  young 
barrister  named  John  Somers.    He  had  no  ad- 
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Miie  exprpiwM  great  wonder  that,  titer  the  revolution. 
I«TU»  wan  not  replaopd  on  the  oench.    The  Ikets  rolated 


vantages  of  birth  or  fortone,  nor  had  he  yit 
had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  but  his  genios, 
his  industry,  his  great  and  various  accomplish- 
ments, were  well  known  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his 
pertinent  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  ths 
constant  propriety  of  his  demeanour  had  already 
secured  to  him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  importance  of  obtaining  his  ser- 
vices had  been  strongly  represented  to  ths 
bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and  PoUexfen,  it  is  said, 
had  declared  that  no  man  in  Westminster  Htll 
was  so  well  qualified  to  treat  an  historical  sod 
constitutional  question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persoH 
of  highly  respectable  station.  The  foreman  was 
Sir  Roger  Langiey,  a  baronet  of  old  and  ho- 
nourable family.  With  Him  were  joined  a  knight 
and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  been  men  of  largo  possessions.  Then 
were  some  Nonconformists  in  the  number;  for 
the  bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not  to  show  any 
distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael 
Arnold.  He  was  brewer  to  the  palace ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  government  counted 
on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. **  Whatever  I  do,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  to 
be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty^  I  shall  brew 
no  more  for  the  king ;  and  if  I  say  Guilty,  I 
shall  brew  no  mor^  for  anybody  else."{ 

The  trial  then  commenced;  a  trial  which, 
even  when  coolly  perused  after  the  lapse  of  mors 
than  a  oentury  and  a  half,  has  all  the  inters 
of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness 
and  vehemence ;  the  audience  listened  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  of  every  one  of  them 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict;  and  the  turns 
of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing  that  the 
multitude  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute 
Arom  anxiety  to  exultation,  and  back  again  from 
exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  bishops  with 
having  written  or  publidied,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libeL 
The  attorney  and  solicitor  first  tried  to  prove 
the  writing.  For  this  purpose,  several  persons 
were  called  to  speak  to  Uie  hands  of  the  bishops; 
but  the  witnesses  were  so  unwilling  that  hardly 
a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted  from 
any  of  them.  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  and  Levins 
contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury.  Two  of  the  judges,  Holloway  and 
Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  All 
at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced  Uieir  in- 
tention to  take  another  line.  Powis,  with  shame 
and  reluctance  which  he  could  not  dissemble, 
put  into  the  witness  box  Blathwayt,  a  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  present  when 
the  king  interrogated  the  bishops.  Blathwayt 
swore  that  he  hwA  heard  them  own  their  signa- 
tures. His  testimony  was  decisive.  <*  Why," 
said  Judge  Holloway  to  the  attorney,  "when 
you  had  snch  evidence,  did  you  not  produce  it 
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it  first,  ^thoQt  ftll  this  waste  of  time?*'    It 
toon  appeared  why  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
had  been  unwilling,  without  absolute  necessity, 
CO  resort  to  this  mode  of  proof.     Pemberton 
ft6pi>ed  Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a  searching 
cross-examination,  and  insisted  upon  haTing  all 
th&t  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  de- 
fendants tuJdj  related.    **  That  is  a  pretty  thing 
indeed,"  cried  Williams.      *«Do  you   think," 
said  Powis,  "  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our 
witnesses  any  impertinent  question  that  comes 
into  your  heads  ?"  The  adrocates  of  the  bishops 
were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down.     <*He  is 
sworn,"  said  Pollexfen,  "to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ;  and  an  answer  we  must  and 
will  have."    The  witness  shuffled,  equivocated, 
pretended  to  misunderstand  Uie  questions,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  court.     But  he  was 
in  hands  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape. 
At  length  the  attorney  again  interposed.    "  If," 
he  said,  "  you  persist  in  asking  such  a  question, 
ten  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of 
it"     Pemberton,  who,  through  the  i^hole  trial, 
aid  his  duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation.     "  My  lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  At- 
torney.    I  will  deal  plainly  with  the  court.    If 
the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise 
from  his  majesty  that  it  should  not  be  used 
against  them,  I  hope  that  no  unfair  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  them."     "Tou  put  on  his  ma- 
jesty what  I  dare  hardly  name,^'  said  Williams. 
**  Since  you  will  be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for 
the  king,  that  the  question  may  be  recorded." 
"What  do   you    mean,   Mr.  Solicitor?"   said 
Bairyer,  interposing.     "I  know  what  I  mean," 
said  the  apostate.     "  I  desire  that  the  question 
may  be  recorded  in  court"   "  Record  what  you 
will,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor,"  said 
Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and  fierce  alterca* 
tion,  which  the  chief  justice  could  with  difficulty 
qniet     In  other  circumstances,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  ordered  the  question  to  be  recorded 
and  Pemberton  to  be  committed ;  but  on  this 
l^eat  day  he  was  overawed.     He  often  cast  a 
side  glance  toward  the  thick  rows  of  earls  and 
barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who  in 
the  next  Parliament  might  be  his  judges.     He 
looked,  a  bystander  said,  as  if  all  the  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.*  At  length 
Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a  full  account  of 
what  had  passed.     It  appeared  that  the  king 
had  entered  into  no  express  covenant  with  the 
bishops;  but  it  appeared,  also,  that  the  bishops 
might  not  unreasonably  think  that  there  was  an 
implied  engagement.     Indeed,  from  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the  clerk 
of  the  council  into  the  witness  box,  and  from 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  objected  to 
Pemberton's  cross-examination,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved. 
But  a  new  and  serious  objection  was  raised. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bishops 
hsul  written  the  alleged  nbel ;  it  was  necessary 
to  prove,  also,  that  they  had  written  it  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  and  not  only  was  it 'out 
of  the  power  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  to 
prove  this,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
fendants to  prove  the  contrary ;  for  it  so  hap- 
p<!ned  that  Bancroft  had  never  once  left  the 
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palace  at  Lambeth  fk'om  the  time  when  tht 
order  in  council  appeared  till  after  the  petitioa 
was  in  the  king's  hands.  The  whole  case  fof 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  completely  brokea 
down,  and  the  audience,  with  great  glee,  ex* 
pected  a  speedy  acquittal. 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground 
again,  abandoned  altogether  the  charge  of  writ- 
ing a  libel,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great  The 
delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  king  was  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  publication. 
But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  No 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the 
royal  closet,  except  the  king  and  the  defend* 
ants.  The  king  could  not  be  sworn.  It  w«i 
therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  defend- 
ants that  the  fi^ct  of  publication  could  be  est»* 
blished.  Blathwayt  was  again  examined,  but 
in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  he  said,  that 
the  bishops  owned  their  hands,  but  he  did  nol 
remember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  the 
same  paper  which  they  had  delivered  to  the 
king,  or  that  they  were  even  interrogated  on 
that  point.  Several  other  official  men  who  had 
been  in  attendance  on  the  council  were  called^ 
and  among  them  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty ;  but  none  of  them  could  remember 
that  any  thing  was  said  about  the  delivery.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Williams  put  leading 
questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  de- 
clared that  such  twisting,  such  wire-drawing, 
was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till 
Wright  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
solicitor's  mode  of  examination  was  contrary 
to  all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered 
in  the  negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouti 
of  triumph,  which  the  judges  did  not  evoa 
attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  hail 
been  won.  The  case  for  the  crown  was  closed. 
Had  the  coimsel  for  the  bishops  remained 
silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain;  for  nothing 
which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  judge 
could  venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  publi- 
cation had  been  given.  The  chief  justice  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  directed  them  to  acquit  the 
defendants ;  but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  per- 
fectly discreet,  interfered  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  "  If -you  will  be  heard,"  said  Wright, 
"you  shall  be  heard ;  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand your  own  interests."  The  other  counsel 
for  the  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  and  beg- 
ged the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the 
solicitor  general  with  news  that  Lord  Sunder* 
land  could  prove  the  publication,  and  would 
come  down  to  the  court  immediately.  Wright 
maliciously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  they  had  only  tiiemselves  to  thank  for  the 
turn  which  things  had  taken.  The  oounte- 
nances  of  the  great  multitude  fell.  Finch 
was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit 
still  as  his  betters.  Sawyer,  Pemberton.  and 
Pollexfen,  had  done  ?  His  love  of  meddUng, 
his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined 
every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  president  was  brought 
in  a  sedan  chair  through  the  hall.    Not  a  bat 
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moveU  A3  he  pasfted,  and  many  Toiees  cried  out 
•*  Popi»ii  dog."  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  witli  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  faltering  voice.  He 
Bwore  ill  at  the  bishops  had  informed  him  of 
their  intention  t.o  present  a  petition  to  the 
kingt  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  circumstance  that> 
after  they  left  the  closet,  there  was  in  the 
king's  hands  a  petition  signed  by  them,  was 
such  proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury 
of  the  fact  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved. 
But  was  the  paper  thus  published  a  false,  ma- 
licious, and  seditious  libel  ?  Hitherto  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
•verybody  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved 
according  to  technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
now  the  contest  became  one  of  Heeper  interest. 
It  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  Uie  limits  of 
prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the 
king  to  dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  Daring  three  hours  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  argued  with  great  force  in 
defence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  proved  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  bishops  had 
afBurmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  they 
represented  to  the  king  that  the  dispensing 
power  which  he  claimed  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  Illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers  rose 
last.  He  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes, 
but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter ; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  esta- 
blished. He  went  through  the  expressions 
which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  showed 
that  every  word,  whether  acljeotive  or  substan- 
tive, was  ali  :gether  inappropriate.  The  offence 
imputed  was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious 
Ubel.  False  the  paper  was  not ;  for  every  fact 
which  it  set  ftM'th  had  been  proved  from  the 
journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.  Malicioi^s 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not 
sought  an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  :govemment  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  either  oppose  themselves  to  the 
royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the 
paper  was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered 
by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered 
privately  into  the  hands  of  the  king  alone ;  and 
a  libel  it  was  not,  but  a  decent  petition,  such 
as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the.  laws 
of  imperial  Rome,  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  soyereign. 

The  attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly. 
The  solicitor  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
great  acrimony,  and  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or 
body  of  eubjects,  except  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  a  right  to  petition  the  king.  The 
galleries  wece  ftirious;  and  the  chief  justice 
himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this 
venal,  tum-voat. 
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At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  snm  up  ibf 
evidence.  His  language  showed  that  the  awt 
in  which  he  stood  of  the  government  was  tern* 
pered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience,  so 
numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited, 
had  impressed  him.  He  said  that  he  would 
give  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  diapens- 
ing  power;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so ;  that  he  oould  not  agree  with  much  of 
the  solicitor's  speech ;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
.the  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  particular 
petition  before  the  court  was  improperly  word- 
ed, and  was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a 
libel.  Allibone  was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in 
giving  his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on  him 
the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him.  Holloway 
evaded  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power, 
but  said  that  the  petition  seemed  to  him  to  be 
such  as  subjects  who  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved are  entitled  to  present,  and  therefore 
no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  H« 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  ]>eclaratioD 
of  Indulgence  was  a  nuUity,  and  that  the  dis- 
pensing power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroach- 
ments of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was 
no  need  of  ParUaments.  The  whole  legislatiye 
authority  would  be  in  the  king.  ''  That  issue, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  I  leave  to  God  and  to 
your  consciences."* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider of  their  verdict.  The  night  was  a  night 
of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant 
which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of 
suspense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  interest 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  "  It  is  very  late,"  irrote 
the  papal  nuncio,  "  and  the  decision  is  not  yet 
known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain  to- 
gether. To-morrow  we  shall  learn  the  event 
of  this  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night 
with  a  body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leadlmg 
to  the  room  where  the  jury  was  consulting. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  ofl5i- 
cers  who  watched  the  doors,  for  those  officers 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed^ 
have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with  food, 
which  would  have  enabled '  him  to  starve  out 
the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  wjts 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for 
washing  were  suffered  to  pass  at  about  four  in 
the  morning.  The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst, 
soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers  of 
people  walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till 
dawn.  Every  hour  a  messenger  came  fron» 
Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices, 
high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly  heard 
within  the  room,  but  nothing  certain  was 
known,  f 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three 
for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon  gara 
way:  but  Arnold  was  obstinate.  Thoma« 
Austin,  a  country  gentlemen  of  great  estate, 
who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence 
and  speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes,  wishe^i 
to  argue  the  question.     Arnold  declined.    He 
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MS.;  BeToitttkm  FoUtiea 
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WM  not  iimd,  he  doggedly  said»  to  reMoning 
tnd  debaliiig.  Hie  consoience  waa  not  satu- 
fied;  and  he  ehonld  not  acquit  the  biehops. 
*«  IT  yoa  oome  to  that,''  said  Austin,  «<  look  at 
me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
tweWe;  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as 
this  a  Hbel,  here  will  I  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger 
than  a  tobacco  iHpe."  It  was  six  in  the  morn- 
ing before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  jury  were  agreed,  but  what  the  Ter- 
diot  would  be  waa  still  a  secret* 

At  ten  the  oourt  again  met.  The  crowd  was 
greater  than  erer.  The  jury  appeared  in  their 
box,  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.     "  I>o  you  find  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  mis- 
demeanor whereof  ther  are  impeached,  or  not 
guilty?''    Sir  Roger  liangley  answered,  **Not 
guilty."    As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Hali- 
fax sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat    At  that 
signal,  boiohes  and  gallenes  raised  a  shout 
In  a  miMBent  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded 
the  great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout, 
which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  oraok ;  and  in 
another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  with- 
out set  up  a  third  huzsa,  which  was  heard  at 
Temple  Bar.     The  boats  which  ooTored  the 
Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.     A  peal  of 
gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and  an- 
other, and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  giad  tidings  went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and 
the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest 
of  masts  below.    As  the  news  spread,  streets 
sad  squares,  market-places  and  coffee-houses, 
broke  forth  into  acclamations.     Yet  were  the 
aedamataons  less  strange  than  the  weeping; 
for  the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to 
soeh  a  point,  that  at  length  the  stem  English 
nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emo- 
tion, gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  Tery  joy.     Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off 
to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intelligence 
ef  the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.     Tet 
Bot  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe 
the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor. 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
he  ealled  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who 
had  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  oourt 
of  justice.     One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was 
seised;  but  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an  of- 
foiee  common  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
disBUSsed  him  with  a  gentle  reprimand,  f 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment to  any  other  business.  Indeed,  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  was  such  that,  for  half  an 
S^ouTy  searoely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court. 


•  JohBttoDe,  July  2, 1688. 

f  Stete  Trial! ;  (ndmixon,  790;  Ohnndoit'i  IMsiy,  June 
as,  1688;  JohmtoiM^  July  3;  GItten, Jfnlj  A ;  AOdt,  July 
fy',  lAtftMn'iIMu7;Bail]]0n,JiiJ7y^.  ' 

X  Oltten,  Julj  ^.  Hie  giaTity  with  wbkh  he  teUs  fte 
aeoiT  1ms  a  «)nfe  «flMt  "  Dea  BlMcbop  Tan  Chester,  wle 
veer  de  jwrtie  ran  bet  hof  houdt,  om  te  ToldoeQ  Mn  syne 
gigwoone  nleusffieri^lMiyt,  hem  op  dien  \y\  in  Wertminster 
ECaOl  mede  liebbende  wten  vinden.  In  bet  nytgaan  door- 
saaiM  wae  oytgakraten  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in  rabMpe 
Ueedeiea;  en  hy  irynde  een  beer  ran  hooge  ctature  en 
wnoUyvll^  apotngewyie  alomme  geroepen  was  dat  men  voor 
laem  plasts  moeete  maken,  om  te  laten  pasaen;  gelyck 
ook  cmbUhI^  om  dat  soo  17  uytaehveewwden  en  heni  in 
li«t  aanilgt  sejden,  hy  den  Paoa  in  tjn  bnyek  hadde." 

}  Lattien;  Cfttera,  Jnly  -^  1688.  «8oo  syn  In  tegen- 
'Bjmyt  Mst'^ytwste  aonlainafte  en  alia  teycke- 


Williams  sot  to  his  coach  amid  a  tempest  oV 
hisses  ana  curses.  Gartwright,  whose  curi- 
osity was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty  of 
the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  West- 
minster in  order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was 
recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  las 
corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the 
halL  <*Take  care,"  said  one,  <*of  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing."  "Make  room,"  cried 
another,  <*for  the  man  with  a  pcpe  in  bis 
belly."t 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the 
crowd  which  implored  their  blessing  in  the 
nearest  chapel  where  divine  service  was  per- 
forming. Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital,  and  many 
pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  weio 
ringing.  The  jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcelj 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were 
forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  **  God 
bless  you,"  cried  the  people;  **God  prosper 
your  families ;  you  have  done  like  honest,  good- 
natured  gentlemen.  You  have  saved  us  all  to- 
day." As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  tc 
support  the  good  cause  drove  off,  they  flung 
from  their  carriage  windows  handfulls  of 
money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  bishops  and  the  jury.] 

The  attorney  went  with  d^e  tidings  to  Sun- 
derland, who  happened  to  be  conversing  with 
the  nuncio.  "Never,"  said  Powis,  "witliin 
man's  memory,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to-day.  "||  The  king 
had  that  morning  visited  the  camp  on  Houns- 
low  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly  sent  a 
courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in 
Lord  Feversham's  tent  when  the  express  ar- 
rived. He  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  ox- 
claimed  in  French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
them."  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While 
he  was  present  respect  prevented  the  soldiers 
from  giving  a  loose  to  their  feelings ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  quitted  the  camp  when  he  heard 
a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  what  that  uproar  meant. 
"Nothing,"  was  the  answer;  "the  soldiers 
are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted." 
"Do  you  call  that  nothing?"  said  James. 
And  then  he  repeated,  "So  much  the  worse 
for  them.  "I" 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat 
had  been  complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had 
the  prelates  escaped  on  account  of  sbme  tech- 
nical defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown,  had  they 
escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  peti- 
tion in  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prove,  acsording  to  the  strict  rules  of  law, 

nen  ran  genegenheyt  en  danckbaarheyt  in  het  door  pafi* 
seren  van  de  gcmeente  ontvangen.  Honderden  yielcn  haar 
om  den  haU  met  alle  bedenkelyeke  wewenaeh  van  segen 
en  gelnck  over  bare  penoonen  en  fltmillen,  omdat  sy  baar 
80  heowh  en  oerlyek  bnyten  rerwagtinge  als  bet  w»rc  in 
deaen  gedragen  hadden.  Veele  Tan  de  grootan  en  Uoy- 
nen  adel  wlerpen  in  het  wegryden  handen  vol  gelt  onder 
de  armen  Inyden,  om  op  de  gemntheyt  Tan  den  Ooning, 
der  Heeren  n«Iaten,  en  de  Jurys  te  drlneken." 

I  "Mi  troTaTa  oon  Milord  Sunderland  la  stessa mattina, 
qnando  venne  rArroeato  Generale  a  rendergll  oonto  ael 
soeeeMo,  e  diiuie,  che  mai  piA  a  memoria  d'  hnomini  ti  era 
sentito  nn  applaoao^  meaeolato  di  Tod  e  lagrisa  di  gJuhilo^ 
egoal  a  qnello  che  TeniTa  egU  di  vedere  in  ineat^  oeia> 
■kme."— ^ddo,  July  ^  1688. 

T  Burnet,  L  744;  Ottten,  July  ^  1688. 
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that  th«y  haJ  delivered  to  tbe  king  the  paper  I 
for  which  they  were  called  in  question,  the  ' 
prerogative  would  hare  suJETered  no  shock.  ' 
Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of  publication 
had  been  fully  established.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack 
the  dispensing  power.  They  had  attacked  it 
with  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness. 
The  advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by 
universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the 
contest.  Not  a  single  judge  had  ventured  to 
declare  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
legal.  One  judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms 
pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the 
whole  town  was  that  the  dispensing  power  had 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day 
before  been  universally  reviled,  was  now  uni- 
versally applauded.  He  had  been  unwilling, 
it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way 
which  would  have  left  the  great  constitutional 
question  a1|ll  doubtful.  He  had  felt  that  a  ver- 
dict which  should  acquit  his  clients,  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that 
Finch  deserved  neither  the  reproaches  which 
had  been  cast  on  him  while  the  event  was 
doubtfbl,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received 
when  it  liad  proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to 
blame  him  because,  during  the  short  delay 
which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  un- 
expectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately 
exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in  order  to  establish 
a  general  principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  was 
It  to  praise  him  for  what  would  have  been  a 
gross  violation  of  professional  duty. 

That  joyftil  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less 
joyful  night.  The  bishops,  and  some  of  their 
most  respectable  friends,  in  vain  exerted  them- 
selves to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest, 
not  even  on  that  evening  on  which  it  was  known 
through  London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  had  the  streets 
been  in  such  a  glare  with  bonfire^.  Round 
every  bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health 
to  the  bishops  and  confusidn  to  the  Papists. 
The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows  of  candles. 
Each  row  consisted  of  seven ;  and  the  taper  in 
the  centre,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest,  re- 
presented the  primate.  The  noise  of  rockets, 
squibs,  and  fire-arms  was  incessant.  One  huge 
pile  of  fagots  blazed  right  in  f^ont  of  the  great 
gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  were  lighted  before 
Uie  doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord 
ArundeU  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob 
with  a  little  money ;  but  at  Salisbury  House, 
in  the  Strand,  an  attempt  at  resistance  was 
made.  Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired,  but  they  killed  only  the  unfortunate 
beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  thither  to 
put  out  the  fire;  and  they  were  soon  routed 
and  driven  back  into  the  house.  None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common 
piBople  so  much  as  one  with  which  they  had,  a 
few  years  before,  been  familiar,  and  which  they 
now,  after  a  long  interval,  enjoyed  once  more, 
the  burning  of  die  Pope.     This  once  popular 


*  See  a  very  cottoiu  namtire  published,  among  other 
papers,  In  1710,  by  Danby,  then  Dake  of  Leeds.  There  to 
an  amusing  aooouBt  of  the  oeremony  tX  burning  a  pope  in 
North's  Bzamen,  670.  Bee,  also,  the  note  on  the  l^ilogue 
%■  the  Tragedy  of  CBdipus  in  8oott*B  edition  of  Drrden. 


pageant  is  known  to  our  genert^tion  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.     A  figure,  by  no 
means  resembling  those  rude  representations 
of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded  on  tbe 
fifth  of  November,  but  nvide  of  wax  with  some 
skill,  and  adorned  at  no  small  expense  with 
robes  and  a  tiara,  was  mounted  on  a  chBir  re- 
sembling that  in  which  the  bishops  of  Bom« 
are  still,  on  some  great  festivals,  borne  throngfa 
Saint  Peter*8  Church  to  the  high  altar.    Ilia 
holiness  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  cardinals  and  Jesuits.     At  his  ear  stood  a 
buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and 
tail.     No  rich  and.  zealous  Protestant  grudged 
his  guinea  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour 
could  be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession  was 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
After  the  Pope  had  been  borne  some  time  in 
state  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was 
committed  to  the  flames  with  great  acclama- 
tions.    In  the  time  of  the  popiUarity  of  Oates 
and  Shaftesbury,  this  show  wae  exhibited  an* 
nually  in  Fleet  Street,  before  the  windows  of 
the  Whig  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Such  was  the  celebrity 
of  these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once 
risked  his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a 
hiding-place.*    But  from  the  day  when  the 
Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered  till  the  day  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  had 
been  disused.    Now,  however,  several  Popes 
made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
London.     The  nuncio  was  much  shocked ;  and 
the  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his 
Church  than  by  all  the  other  afironta  which  he 
had  received.    The  magistrates,  however,  could 
do  nothing.     The  Sunday  had  dawned,  and  the 
bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for 
early  prayers,  before,  the  fires  began  to  languish 
and  the  crowds  to  disperse.     A  proclamation 
was  speedily  put  forth  against  the  rioters. 
Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were 
apprehended ;  but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at 
the  Middlesex  sessions.    The  magistrates,  many 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  expostulated 
with  the  grand  jury,  and  sent  them  three  or 
four  times  back,  but  to  no  purpose,  f 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  every- 
where received  with  rapture.  (Houceeter,  Bed- 
ford, and  Lichfield  were  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  xeal;  but 
Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood  nearest  to 
London  in  population  and  wealth,  approached 
nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyfiil 
occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an  event 
which  stands  by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was 
the  first  and  tiie  last  occasion  on  which  two 
feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  either  of  which,  when  stroBgiy  ex- 
cited, has  soflced  to  ccmviilse  ihe  state,  were 
united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings 
were  love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom. 
During  many  generations,  every  violent  out- 
break of  high  church  feeling,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty; 


•  Beieshys  MeBoin;  01«ftei%  Jidy  ^  1«88:  Addi^ 
July  f^ ;  BarUlon,  July  ^;  Luttrdl*!  IMMy;  New^MM 
of  July  4 ;  Oldnixon,  7»;  XUis  r 
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wery  Tiolent  outbreak  of  s«al  for  liberty,  witb 
OQe  exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
amthority  and  influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the 
priesthood.  In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy 
was  for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party. 
More  than  nine  thousand  clergymen,  with  the 
primate  and  his  most  reepecUble  suffragans  at 
their  head,  offered  themselTes  to  endure  bonds 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  great 
Aindamental  principle  of  our  free  Constitution. 
The  effect  was  a  coalition  whieh  Included  the 
most  sealous  Cayaliers,  the  most  lealons  Re- 
publieana,  and  all  the  intermediate  sections  of 
the  comrannity.  The  spirit  which  had  sup- 
ported Hampden  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  spirit  which,  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
supported  SachcTerell,  combined  to  support 
the  primate  who  was  Hampden  and  Sacheverell 
in  one.  Those  classes  of  society  which  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preserration  of 
order,  which  in  troubled  times  are  generally 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  gorem- 
ment,  and  which  hare  a  natural  antipathy  to 
agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  tiie  guid- 
ance of  a  venerable  man,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory 
in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom  tyranny 
had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  always  ab- 
horred episcopacy  as  a  relic  of  Popery  and  as 
an  instrufiient  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked 
on  bended  knees  the  blessing  of  an  archbishop 
who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters  and  to  lay  his 
aged  limbs  on  bare  stones  rather  than  betray 
the  int^eets  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set 
the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of 
the  Church  and  with  love  of  freedom  was  min- 
gled, at  this  great  crisis,  a  third  feeling,  which  is. 
among  the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  oppressed 
by  power,  even  when  destitute  of  all  claim  to 
public  respect  and  gratitude,  generally  finds 
strong  sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  the  tim6 
of  our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  nation  roused  almost 
to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of  Queen  Caroline. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great 
political  and  religious  interests  had  been  staked 
on  the  erent  of  tbe  x^roceeding  against  the 
bishops,  England  would  not  have  seen,  without 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of 
stainless  virtue  pursuwi  by  the  vengeance  of  a 
harsh  and  inexorable  prince  who  owed  to  their 
fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  our  ancestors 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  government  in 
one  huge  and  compact  mass.    All  ranks,  all 

•  The  Tar  PiMdeotinatat. 

f  VUs  chaig«  will  be  found  in  the  tint  of  the  twelve 
eotieetfanu  of  pepen  relating  to  the  affain  of  England, 
printed  at  the  end  of  1688  and  the  beginning  of  1689.  It 
WM  pot  forth  on  the  S0Ch  of  Jnly,  not  qnits  a  month  efler 
thQ  totel.  Uojd  of  Saint  Ajaph  about  the  eame  time  told 
Beoiy  Whaxton  that  the  Muope  pnrpoeedto  adopt  an  en- 


parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vMl 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  lords  spiritiis] 
and  temporal.  Then  came  the  landed  gentry 
and  the  clergy,  both  the  universities,  aU  the 
inns  of  court,  merchants,  shop-keepers,  far* 
mere,  the  porters  who  plied  In  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed  the 
1  N.  The  league  against  the  king  included 
U.J  '-ery  foremast  man  who  manned  his  ships, 
the  very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.  The 
names  of  Whig  and  Tdry  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  exolusionist  took  the  old 
abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Episeopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  forgot  their 
long  feuds,  and  remembered  only  their  common 
Protestantism  and  their  common  danger,  r  Di- 
vines bred  in  the  school  of  Laud  talked  loudly, 
not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  comprehension. 
The  archbishop,  soon  after  his  acquittal,  pat 
forth  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  compositions  of  that  age.  He  had, 
from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  iHth  the  Non> 
conformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  ui^ust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His 
principal  work  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  tlio 
Calvinistic  theology.*  He  had  ^awn  up  for 
the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected 
on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the 
government  had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down. 
But  now  his  heart  was  melted  and  opened.  In 
a  solemn  charge  he  ei^oined  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  have  a  rery  tender  regard  to  their 
brethren  the  Protestant  IMssenters,  to  visit 
them  often,  to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to 
discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them, 
if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but, 
if  that  were  found  impossible,  to  join  them 
heartily  and  affectionately  in  exertions  for  the 
blessed  cause  of  the  Reformation.f 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  re- 
membercMi  liiat  time  with  bitter  regret.  They 
described  it  as  a  short  glimpse  of  a  goldea  age 
between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coi^ 
Ution  of  1B88  was  produced,  and  could  be  pro- 
duced, only  by  tyranny  which  approached  to 
insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at 
once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  there  has  never  since  been  similar  union, 
the  reason  is  that  there  has  never  since  beoi 
similar  ndsgOTemment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better 
than  discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  better 
state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  concord. 
Calamity  and  peril  often  force  men  to  combine. 
Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them 
to  separate. 


tirely  new  policy  towarde  Che  ProteeftiM  Dimenten:  «0m- 
nl  modo  curatoroa  ut  eoelesia  Kwdibua  et  oorruptolis  neni* 
tofl  exuerctur;  ut  aoctariis  reformatifl  reditue  in  cocfedii 
rinnm  exoptatl  oocario  ac  ratio  oonoederetnr,  li  qvA  kAvH 


et  pll  ement:  at  pertinadbos  Interim  Jnaam  levmd 

eztinetia  penitUB  ligjibQe  rnvdcMaOkr-^Jboerpla  m  vm 
JB,  wKartan. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the 
oiilj  event  wMoh  makes  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1688,  a  great  epooh  in  English  history. 
On  that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
chnrohee  were  ringing,  while  multitudes  were 
busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling 
fagots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  rejoioings  of 
the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
flairue  an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to 
Ihe  liberties  of  England  than  the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  and  the  birth 
of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  had  produced  a  great 
reTolution  in  the  feelings  of  many  Tories.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church  was 
suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult, 
they  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
peaceful  deliverance.  Hitherto  they  had  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  trial  to  which  their 
loyalty  was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be 
temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly 
be  redressed  without  any  violation  of  the  ordi- 
nary rule  of  succession.  A  very  different  pros- 
pect was  now  before  them.  As  far  as  they 
could  look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovem- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  ex- 
tending through  ages.  The  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  Je- 
suits. Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  would  one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studi- 
ously instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  would  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  would  be 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.  This  vista 
of  calamities  had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond 
the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living,  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.  None  could  say  how 
many  generations  of  Protestant  Englishmen 
might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even 
when  it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  unsupportable.  Was  there,  then, 
BO  remedy  f  One  remedy  there  was,  quick, 
•harp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the  Whigs 
had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which 
had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  in 
all  oases  unlawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age 
bad  maintained  that  no  breach  of  law  or  con- 
tract, no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  or  licen- 
tiousness, on  the  part  of  a  rightflil  king,  could 
justify  his  people  in  withstan£ng  him  by  force. 
Some  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  in  a  form  so  exagge- 
rated as  to  shock  common  sense  and  humanity. 
They  frequently  and  emphatically  remarked 
that  Nero  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obeying  magistrates.  The  inference  which 
they  drew  was  that,  if  an  English  king  should, 
wiliiout  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  perse- 
cute his  subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
should  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 
should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set 
them  on  fire  to  light  up  Saint  James's  Park, 
nnd  should  go  on  with  these  massacres  till 
whole  towns  and  shires  were  left  without  one 
inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be  bound 
meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or 
roasted  alive  without  a  struggle  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  proposition  were  ftitile  indeed ; 


but  the  place  of  sound  argument  was  lap^ 
supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of  in- 
terest and  of  passion.  Many  writers  hsTS  ex- 
pressed wonder  that  the  high-spirited  Cavaliert 
of  Englandy  should  have  been  xealous  for  the 
most  slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  knows 
among  men.  The  truth  is,  that  this  theory  ss 
first  presented  itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  rery 
opposite  of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make 
him,  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the 
head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  be- 
loved Church.  When  Republicans  were  domi- 
nant, the  Royalist  had  endured  wrongs  and 
insults  which  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
government  had  enabled  him  to  retaliate.  Re- 
bellion was  therefore  associated  in  his  imagi- 
nation with  subjection  and  degradation,  and 
monarchical  authority  with  liberty  and  ascend- 
ency. It  had  never  crossed  his  imaginatios 
that  a  time  might  come  when  a  king,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clergy 
and  gentry  with  more  than  the  animosity  of  the 
Rump  or  the  Protector.  That  time  had,  how- 
ever, arrived.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  hoif  the 
patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  faarc 
learned  f^om  the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand 
the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no  means  so  severe 
as  that  of  Nero.  The  event  was  such  as  every- 
body who  knew  any  thing .  of  human  nature 
would  have  predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did 
what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would  hare 
failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Filmer  might  hare 
survived  the  attacks  of  Locke,  but  it  never  re- 
covered from  the  death-blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove 
that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ought 
to  bear  imprisonment  and  confiscation  with 
njeekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswerable, 
seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the 
question  was  whether  Anglican  bishops  should 
be  imprisoned  and  the  revenues  of  Anglican 
colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often  re- 
peated  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  land  that  the  apostolical  injunction  to 
obey  the  civil  magistrate  was  absolute  and 
universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  pxesump- 
tion  in  man  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been 
promulgated  without  any  limitation  in  the 
word  of  God.  Now,  however,  divines  whose 
sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  stood  (fT  being  turned  out 
of  their  livings  and  prebends  to  make  room  for 
Papists,  discovered  flaws  in  the  reasoning  which 
had  formerly  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be 
construed  like  acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the 
casuistical  treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  What 
Christian  really  turned  the  left  cheek  to  the 
ruffian  who  had  smitten  the  right?  What 
Christian  really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves 
who  had  taken  his  coat  away?  '  Both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  general  rales 
were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by 
the  exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  com* 
mand  not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  re8e^ 
vation  in  favour  of  the  warrior  who  kills  il 
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I  of  liis  king  and  oovntrj.  Th«re  was  « 
gvneral  eommand  not  to  sweftr,  unaeoompanied 
bj  nay  reaerration  in  fayonr  of  the  witneaa 
who  swears  to  speak  tiie  truth  before  a  judge. 
Fet  the  lawf^ilnese  of  defensive  war  and  of  Ju-| 
dicial  oaths  was  disputed  onlj  by  a  few  obscure 
eectaries,  and  was  positiTely  affirmed  in  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
/  arguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who 
revised  to  bear  arms  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels, 
was  unreasonable  and  perrerse,  might  be 
tamed  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects 
the  right  of  redsting  extreme  tyranny  by  force. 
If  it  was  contended  that  the  texts  which  pro- 
hibited homicide,  and  the  texts  which  prohi- 
bited swearing,  though  generally  expressed, 
most  be  construed  in  subordination  to  the 
great  commandment  by  which  every  man  is 
enjoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  would,  when  so  construed,  be  found 
not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  homicide  or 
swearing  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  deareet  interests  of  sodety,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  the  texts  which  prohibited 
resistance  oaght  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
mumer.  If  the  ancient  people  of  God  had 
been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy  human 
life,  and  sometimes  to  bind  themseWes  by 
eathe,  they  had  also  been  directed  sometimes 
to  resist  wicked  princes.  If  early  fathers  of 
the  Chureh  had  occasionally  used  language 
which  seemed  to  Imply  that  they  disapproTcd 
of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  occasionally 
used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  disapproved  of  all  war  and  of  all  oaths. 
In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as 
taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible  only  by 
a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would  irresist- 
ibly lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barclay  and 
Penn.  * 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  letter  of  Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theo- 
logians had,  during  the  years  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  Restoration,  laboured  to 
prove  their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  show  that,  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance 
to  established  government.  It  wae  universally 
admitted  that  such  resistance  was,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would 
undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
eases  and  ordinary  cases  t  Was  there  any  go- 
vernment in  the  world  under  which  there  were 
not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  factious 
men  who  would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
tiieir  grievances  constituted  an  extreme  case  ? 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a  clear 
and  accurate  rule  which  might  forbid  men  to 
rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
might  be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule 
had  ever  been,  or  ever  w<mld  be,  framed.  To 
say  that  rebellion  was  lawfbl  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, without  accurertely  defining  those 
circumstances,  was  to  say  that  every  man 
might  'rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  a 
society  in  which  every  man  rebelled  whenever 
be  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than  a 
society  governed  by  the  most  oru^l  and  licen- 
tious despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  non-resistance 


in  all  its  integrity.  P*rtieular  catw  might 
doubtlesB  be  put  in  which  resistance  would 
benefit  a  community ;  but  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  that  the  people  should  patiently  endure 
a  bad  government  Uian  that  they  should  relievf 
themselves  by  riolating  a  law  on  which  the  ae- 
eurity  of  all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant 
and  prosperous  party,  but  could  ill  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  <ninds  strongly  excited  by  royal 
injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to 
trace  the  exact  boundary  between  rightful  and 
wrongful  resistance  is  impossible ;  but  this  im« 
possibility  arises  from  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
ethical  science.  A  good  action  is  not  distin- 
guished flrom  a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain 
as  those  which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a 
square.  There  is  a  fi*ontier  where  virtue  and 
vice  fade  into  each  other.  Who  has  ever  been 
able  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
courage  and  rashness,  between  prudence  and 
cowaMiee,  between  friigality  and  avarice,  b^ 
tween  liberality  and  prodigality?  Who  baa 
ever  been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offend* 
era  ought  to  be  carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to 
deserve  the  name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a  per- 
nicious weakness?  What  casuist,  what  law- 
giver, has  ever  been  able  /licely  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  self-defence?  All  ow 
jurists  hold  that  a  certain  quantity  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stab- 
bing an  assailant;  but  they  have  long  given  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  precise 
words,  that  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  say 
that  it  must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but  a  risk 
such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehensions  to 
a  man  of  firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake 
to  say  what  is  the  praise  amount  of  appre- 
hension which  deserves  to  be  called  serious,  w 
what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  whioh  de- 
serves to  be  called  firm  ?  It  is  doubtiess  to  be 
regretted  that  the  nature  of  words  and  the  na- 
ture of  things  do  not  admit  of  more  aocurate 
legislation ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong 
will  often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  and  proceed  instantiy  to  exe- 
cute their  own  judgment  Tet  who  would,  on 
that  account,  interdict  all  self-defence  ?  The 
right  which  a  people  has  to  resist  a  bad  go- 
vernment bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  right 
which  an  Individual,  in  the  absence  of  legal 
protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both 
cases  the  eril  must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all 
regular  and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  before  the  a^rieved  party  resorts 
to  extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awfiil  respon- 
sibility is  incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden 
of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on 
so  desperate  an  expedient ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
rindicate  himself,  be  is  justiy  liable  to  the  se- 
verest penalties.  But  in  neither  case  can  we 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right  A 
man  beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  him- 
self be  tortured  and  butchered  without  using 
his  weapons  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
precisely  to  define  ih4  amount  of  danger  which 
justifies  homicide ;  nor  is  a  society  bound  to 
endure  passively  all  that  tyranny  can  inflict 
because  nobody  'has  ever  been  able  precisely 
to  define  the  amount  of  misgovernment  which 
justices  rebellion. 

But  oould  the  resistance  of  Englishman  t« 
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9ach  a  priace  m  Judas  b«  properly  called  re- 
bellion ?  The  tborough-paoed  disciples  of  Fil- 
mer,  indeed,  maintain^  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  polity  of  our 
eoontry  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  that,  if  the 
king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of  all  the 
tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with 
bow-btriugs  to  Bancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was 
only  because  his  majesty  was  too  gracious  to 
«se  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
Heairen.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though, 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  they  might  occauonaUy 
use  language  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  approved  of  tliese  extravagant  doctrines, 
heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English  go- 
▼enunent  was,  in  their  view,  a  limited  monar- 
ohy.  Yet  how  can  a  monarchy  be  said  to  be 
limited  if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even 
in  the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  limitations?  In  Muscovy,  where  the 
Bovereign  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
absolute,  it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour 
of  truth,  contended  that,  whatever  excesses  he 
might  commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to  demand, 
on.  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects.  But  here  prince  and  people  were 
alike  bound  by  the  laws."  It  was  therefore 
James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was 
therefore  James  who  was  resisting  the  ordinance 
of  (}od,  who  was  mutinying  against  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  oon- 
■oience'  sake,  and  who  was,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  C»sar 
the  things  which  were  CsBsar's. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the 
Ablest  and  most  enlightened  Tories  began  to 
admit  that  they  had  overstrained  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  The  difference  between  these 
men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations of  kings  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer 
a  difference  of  principle.  There  still  remained, 
it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies  between 
the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  and  the  new  converts. 
The  memory  of  the  blessed  martyr  was  still  as 
much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old  Cavaliers 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against  his  de- 
generate son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
and  of  tlie  Western  Insurrection.  But,  what- 
ever, they  might  think  about  the  past,  the  view 
which  they  took  of  the  present  was  altogether 
Whiggish ;  for  they  now  held  that  extreme  op- 
pression might  justify  resistance,  and  they  held 
that  the  oppression  which  the  nation  suffered 
was  extreme.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
the  Tories  renounced,  even  at  that  conjuncture, 
a  tenet  which  they  had  from  childhood  been 
taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  had  professed  during  many 
years  with  ostentatious  vehemence;  and  which 
they  had  attempted  to  propagate  by  persecu- 
tion. Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creed 
by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued 


*  Thifl  chuiM  In  the  opinion  of  a  wetlon  of  the  Toxy 
party  is  well  illustrated  by  a  little  tract  pablished  in  the 
bednnine  ofieSO,  and  entitled  "A  Dialogue  between  Two 
Fziendi,  wherein  the  CSiurch  of  England  is  viadieyted  In 
iMDloc  with  the  Prlaoe  of  Oranga.'' 


to  pronounce  all  rewataaoe  to  the  aovereigniiBT 

lawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil 
conflict,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocaUon 
should  drive  them  to  rebel;,  but,  if  rebelUoB 
broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  wert 
bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  ,as  they 
would  have  fought  for  Charles -the  First.  The 
Christians  of  Borne  had  been  forbidden  by  Saint 
Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero;  but 
th6re  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostle, 
if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  legions  and  the 
senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked  emperor, 
would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fl;  to 
arms  in  support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the 
persecuted  Church  was  clear :  she  must  suffer 
patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  God.  Bat 
if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually  educes 
good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  often- 
times he  had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her 
wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able 
to  tame,  she  might  gratefully  accept  from  him 
a  deliverance  which  her  principles  did  not  per^ 
mit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of  those 
Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  attacking  the  government,  were 
yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  defend  it,  and  per- 
haps, while  glorying  in  their  own  scruples^ 
secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so 
scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 
Whether  they  should  draw  ihe  sword  against 
the  government  had,  during  six  or  seven  year^ 
been,  in  their  riew,  merely  a  question  of  pra- 
dence ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to 
take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
the  declaration  would  or  would  not  be  read  in 
the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had  repaired  to 
the  Hague.  He  had  strongly  Y-epresented  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  had  advised  his  highness  to  appear 
in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  im- 
portance of  the  crisis.  "Now  or  never,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  Latin,  to  Dykvelt.*  To  Bussell 
he  held  more  guarded  language,  admitted  that 
the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  re- 
quired an  extraordinary  remedy,  but  spoke 
with  earnestness  of  the  chance  of  failure,  and 
of  the  calamities  which  failure  might  bring  on 
Britain  an^  on  Europe.  He  kn^w  well  that 
many  who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  coujitry 
would  hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another 
bloody  circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  have,  not  vague  profes- 
sions of  good-will,  but  distinct  invitations  and 
promises  of  support  subscribed  by  powerful 
and  eminent  men.  Russell  remarked  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  intrust  the  design  to  f 
great  number  of  persons.  William  assented, 
and  said  that  a  few  signatures  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmeo 
who  represented  great  interests.  { 

With  this  answer  Russell  returned  to  Londoni 
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vherc  he  found  iho  ezoiteneBtpefttly  iMsroMed 
and  daily  increasing.  Th«  unprisonment  of 
the  bishops  and  the  deliyeiy  of  the  queen  made 
his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  antioipated. 
Se  lost  no  time  in  oolleeting  the  Toicea  of  the 
ehie&  of  the  Opposition.  .His  principal  ooad- 
jator  in  this  work  was  Henr/  Sidney,  brother 
of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Ed- 
ward Russell  and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in 
th«  household  of  James,  that  both  had,  partly 
OIL  public  and  partly  on  priTate  srounds,  become 
his  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  near  kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same 
year,  fallen  Tictims  to  his  implacable  severity. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Russell,  with  con- 
siderable abilities,  was  proud,  acrimonious, 
restless,  and  violent  Sidney,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be 
sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His 
iiace  and  form  were  eminently  handsome.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands ; 
and  even  now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite 
of  women  and  the  envy  of  youpger  men.  He 
had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  public 
diaracter,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence.  Many 
wondered  at  this :  for  it  seemed  that  between 
the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the  most 
dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
eoBvinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  only 
Bs  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake  could 
really  have  played  a  great  part  in  a  great 
revolution.  Tet  a  less  acute  observer  than 
Swift  might  have  been  aware  that  there  is  a 
MTtain  tact,  resembling  an,  instinct,  which  is 
often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  phflosophers, 
and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if 
judged  by  their  conversation  or  by  their  writ- 
ings, would  be  pronounced  simpletons.  In- 
deed, when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in 
some  sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is 
destitute  of  those  more  showy  talents  which 
would  make  him  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  truth.  Incapable,  ignorant, 
and  dissipated  as  he  seemed  to  be,  he  under- 
stood, or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  ne- 
eesaary  to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he 
might  safely  venture  to  be  communicative. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what  Mcht- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or 
Burnet,  with  all  his  multifarious  knowledge 
and  fluent  elocution,  never  could  have  done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difil- 
eulty.  In  their  opinion  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  moment,  during  many  years,  at  which  the 
public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resist- 
ance. Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
their  chief,  had  private  as  well  as  public 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the  scheme 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  his 
party.f 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury. 
Sidney  sounded  Halifax.  Shrewsbuxy  took  his 
part  with  a  courage  and  decision  which,  at  a 

*  Sidney's  Diary  and  OomftpoDdeace,  edited  by  Mr. 
n«iieo«e ;  Itedcay*!  Memofan  wfth  Swift's  note ;  Burnet,  L 
f«8. 

t  BnmAt,i.  764;  Letter  in  dpher  to  WUllMD,  dated  Jane 
l»,  IMS;  n  Bslrymple. 


later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  cha- 
racter. He  at  once  agreed  to  set  his  estate,  hii 
honours,  and  his  life  on  the  stake.  But  Halifax 
received  the  first  hint  of  the  project  in  a  way 
trhich  showed  that  it  would  be  useless,  and 
perhaps  hasardons,  to  be  explicit.  He  was, 
indeed,  not  the  man  for  such  an  enterprise. 
His  intellect  was  inexhauatibly  fertile  of  dis- 
tinctions and  olyections;  hfs  temper  calm  and 
unadventurous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the 
court  to  the  utmost  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
by  means  of  anonymous  writings,  but  he  was 
little  disposed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for 
the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator, 
to  be  in  the  power  of  accomplices,  to  live  in 
constant  dread  of  warrants  and  king's  messen- 
gers, nay,  perhaps,  to  end  his  days  on  the 
scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some  back  street 
of  the  Hague.  He  therefore  let  fall  some  words 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more  daring 
and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney  understood 
him,  and  said  no  more.^ 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Danby,' 
and  had  far  better  success.  Indeed,  for  lUs 
bold  and  /ictive  spirit,  the  danger  and  the  ex- 
citement, which  were  insupportable  to  the  mors 
delicately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  s 
strong  fascination.  The  different  characters 
of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  in  their  faces. 
The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of  Halifax 
indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  the  expression  is 
that  of  a  skeptic^  of  a  voluptuary,  of  a  man  not 
likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or 
to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  ars 
acquainted  with  his  countenance  it  will  not 
seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in  whom  he 
moat  delighted  was  Montaigne. {  Danby  was  s 
skeleton ;  and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  tho^ugh 
handsome  and  noble  countenance,  strongly  ex- 
pressed both  the  keenness  of  his  parts  and  ths 
restlessnebs  of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had 
once  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  of 
power.  He  had  then  fallen  headlong  from  his 
elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  Hs 
had  passed  years  in  a  prison.  He  was  now 
free;  but  this  did  not  content  him:  he  wished 
to  be  again  great.  Attached  as  he  was  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the 
French  ascendency,  he  could  not  hope  to  bs 
great  in  a  court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and  ob- 
sequious to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  if  hs 
bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  should 
confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which 
should  put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
Bngland,  and  which  should  transfer  the  rega» 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had 
united,  he  might  emerge  from  his  eclipse  with 
new  splendour.  The  Whigs,  whose  animosity 
had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  ofl|ce, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join 
their  acclamations  to  the  acclamations  of  his 
old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already  there  had 
been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tliose  who 
had  formerly  been  managers  of  hia  impeach- 


X  Baniet,  i.  764;  Letter  in  dpher  to  WJ 
June  18, 1688. 
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ment,  the  Earl  of  DeTonshire.  The  two  noble* 
men  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurances  of  good-will.  Devon- 
shire had  fiankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  and  had  de^ 
dared  that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their 
error.  Banby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recanta- 
tions to  make.  He  had  once  held,  or  pretended 
to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in 
the  largest  sense.  Under  his  administration 
and  witib  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been  pro- 
posed, which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have 
•zcluded  from  Parliament  and  office  all  who 
refused  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  thought 
resistance  in  every  case  unlawAil.  But  his  vi- 
gorous understanding,  now  thoroughly  awaken- 
ed by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for 
his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if  indeed 
it  ever  had  been  duped,  by  such  childish  falla- 
cies. He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhesion  to 
the  conspiracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  Compton,  the  sus- 
pended Bishop  of  London,  and  succeeded  with- 
out difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  inso- 
lently and  uigustly  treated  by  the  government 
as  Compton,  nor  had  any  prelate  so  much  to 
expect  from  a  revolution ;  for  he  had  directed 
the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her 
confidence.  He  had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly 
maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression ;  but, 
since  he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission, 
a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.* 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Nottingham.  The 
whole  plan  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
proved of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  He  went  about  from  divine 
to  divine,  proposing  in  general  t^rms  hypotiie- 
tical  cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether, 
in  such  cases,  resistance  would  be  lawful.  The 
answers  which  he  obtained  increased  his  dis- 
tress. He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that 
he  could  go  no  further  with  them.  If  they 
thought  him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him ;  and  he  should  hardly  blame 
them ;  for,  by  drawing  back  after  going  so  far, 
he  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life. 
They  had,  however,  he  assured  them,  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  :  he  would  keep  their  secret ; 
he  could  not  help  wishing  them  success ;  but 
his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  con- 
fession with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely  vagpie.  Informed  the  prince  that  Not- 
tingham had  taken  fright.  It  is  due  to  Notting- 
ham, however,  to  say,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
though  most  unwise  and  irresolute,  f 

The  agent-s  of  the  prince  had  more  complete 
success  with  Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself 
to  be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  service  which  he 
had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  western  in- 
tttxreotion,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as 


*  8«e  Danby's  introdacUon  to  the  papers  which  he  pnb- 
iSahed  in  1710;  Bnnet,  L  764. 
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a  heretle,  but  ae  a  renegade,  uid  who  «m» 
therefore,  more  eager  than  most  of  those  vht 
had  been  bom  Protestante  to  take  arms  in  d» 
fence  of  Protestantism. | 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  wen 
in  the  secret  were  foequent.    At  length,  on  thi 
last  day  of  the  month,  the  day  on  which  tb 
bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the  de* 
cisive  step  was  taken.    A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some 
person  more  skilled  Uian  Sidney  in  the  ftrt  of 
composition,   was  despatched  to  the  Hague. 
In  this  paper  William  was  assured  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  English  people  were  de- 
sirous of  a  change,  and  would  willingly  join  to 
effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the  help  of 
such  a  force  from  abroad  as  might  secure 
those  who  should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger 
of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before  thej 
could  form  themselves  into  any  thing  like  mili- 
tary order.     If  his  highness  would  appear  in 
the  island  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of 
thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard.    He 
would  soon  findL  himself  at  the  Ifead  of  a  fofroe 
greatly  superior  to  the  whole  regular  army  of 
England.     Nor  could  that  army  be  implicitly 
depended  on  by  the  government.     The  officers 
were  discontented;  and  the  common  sol^en 
shared  that    aversion   to  Popery  which  was 
general  in  the  class  from  which  they  were 
taken.     In  the  navy,  Protestant  feeling  was 
still  stronger.     It  was  important  to  take  some 
decisive  step  while  things  were  in  this  state. 
The  enterprise  would  be  far  more  arduous  if 
it  were  deferred  till  the  king,  by  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured  a  Par- 
liament and  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely. 
The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored  the  prince 
to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible.    They  pledged  their  honour  that  they 
would  join  him,  and  they  undertook  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  as  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  mo- 
mentous and  perilous  a  secret.     On  one  point 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
his  highness.     He  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opinion  which  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  formed  respecting    the  late 
birth.     He  had,   on  the  contrary,  sent  con- 
gratulations to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  child  who  was  called 
Prince  of  Wales  was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne. 
This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the 
seal  of  many.    Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
doubted  that  the  boy  was  supposititious ;  and 
the  prince  would  be  wanting  to  his  own  inte- 
rests if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  queen's  confinement  were  not  put 
prominently  forward  among  his  reasons  for 
taking  arms.  J 

This  paper  was  signed  in '  cipher  by  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Shrewsbuiyv 
Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  RusseU, 
and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
messenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary peril.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  and  in  this  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the 
trial  of  the  bishops.    He  instantly  hastemid 

t  Bnrnet,  i.  768;  Lumley  to  William,  May  SI,  HUB,  M 
Durymple. 
{  Fee  the  invitation  at  length  in  Palijmjie, 
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to  tlie  prinM.  BeaAiiiok  And  Djkrelt  were 
Bnmmoned,  and  seyeral  days  were  passed  in 
deliberatioi.  The  first  result  of  this  delibera 
tion  was,  that  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  princess's 
ebapel.* 

From  his  wife  WilHam  had  no  opposition  to 
apprehend.  Her  understanding  had  been  com- 
pletely  subjugated  by  his ;  anc^  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affection. 
He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom 
she  had  lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement, 
of  the  children  who  had  been  denied  to  her 
prayers,  and  of  the  country  from  which  she 
was  banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart 
was  divided  only  with  her  God.  To  her  father 
she  had  probably  never  been  attached ;  she  had 
quitted  him  young ;  many  years  had  elapsed 
iince  she  had  seen  him;  and  no  part  of  his 
conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had  indi- 
cated tenderness  on  his  part,  or  had  been  cal- 
onlated  to  call  forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He 
had  done  aU  in  his  power  to  disturb  her  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  had  established  a  system 
of  spying,  eaves-dropping,  and  tale-bearing 
under  her  roof.  .  He  had  a  far  greater  revenue 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  regpilarly  allowed  to  her  younger 
itster  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  f  but  the 
heiress  presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never 
received  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary  as- 
ustance,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that 
appearance  which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ventured  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend 
and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refrising  to 
commit  an  act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  frinctions;  but 
she  had  been  ungraciously  repulsed.  J  From 
the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be 
parties  to  the  subversion  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, one  chief  end  of  the  politics  of  James 
•  had  been  to  iigure  them  boUi.  He  had  re- 
called the  British  regiments  from  Holland. 
He  had  conspired  with  Tyrconnel  and  with 
Prance  against  Mary's  rights,  and  had  made 
arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one,  at  least, 
of  the  three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  ehe 
would  have  been  entitled.  It  was  now  be- 
lieved by  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and  by 
many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distinguished 
by  abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a  suppo- 
siUtious  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  family, 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent  in- 
heritance; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  partook  of  the  prevailing  suspicion. 
That  she  should  love  such  a  father  was  impos- 
sible. Her  religious  principles,  indeed,  were 
so  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried 
to  perform  what  she  considered  as  her  duty, 
CTcn  to  a  father  whom  she  did  not  love.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  she  Judged  that 
the  claim  of  James  to  her  obedience  ought  to 
yield  to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And,  indeed, 
all  divines  and  publicists  agree  in  this,  that 
when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  country 
is  married  to  a  prince  of  another  country,  she 

•  SiAoBfB  UM&t  to  WUHaai,  June  80, 1688 ;  Atbuz  Neg. 
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is  bound  to  forget  her  ewn  people  and  her  f^ 
ther's  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupturt 
between  her  hisband  and  her  parents,  to  sid« 
with  her  husband.  This  is  the  undoubted  rule 
even  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ;  and 
to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  Willian^  medi- 
tated appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  careAilIy  abstained  from 
doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  could  add  to 
his  difBculties,  those  diiBculties  were  serious 
indeed.  They  were,  in  truth,  but  imperfectly 
Understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  invitea 
him  over,  and  have  been  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  some  of  those  who  have  written  the 
history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  en- 
counter on  English  ground,  though  the  least 
formidable  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  madness,  in  him  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a 
few  British  adventurers,  and  to  trust  to  a  gene- 
ral rising  of  the  population.  It  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those 
who  invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an 
army  with  him.  Tet  who  could  answer  for  the 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  an  army 
might  produce  ?  The  govemnibnt  was,  indeed, 
justly  odious.  But  would  the  English  people^ 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  interference 
of  continental  powers  in  English  disputes,  be 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  a  deliverer  who 
was  surrounded  by  foreign  soldiers?  If  any 
part  of  the  royal  forces  resolutely  withstood 
the  invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have  on 
its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  millions  f 
A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  under- 
taking. A  bloody  victory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the 
Buffs  would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as 
a  defeat  Such  a  victory  would  be  the  most 
cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride 
of  one  of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  se- 
curity. The  hatred  with  which  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would 
give  place  to  the  more  intense  hatred  which 
would  be  'inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ; 
and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing, 
would  say  that,  if  a  foreign  yoke  must  h^ 
borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in  submitting 
to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made 
William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the  military  means 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  been  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  'But,  in  truth,  it  seemed  very 
doubtfal  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  the 
greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English  his- 
torians, arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years  under  a 
polity  so  inconvenient  The  States  General 
could  not  make  war  o^  peace,  could  not  coi^ 
elude  any  alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without  the 
consent  of  the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such  coik* 
sent  without  the  consent  of  every  municipality 
which  had  a  share  in  the  representation.  Every 
munioipali^  was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign 
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State,  and  iS  such  claimed  the  liqht  of  oom- 
municating  directly  with  foreign  aubassadora, 
and  of  concerting  with  them  &e  means  of  de- 
feating schemes  on  which  other  municipalities 
were  intent.  In  some  town  councils,  the  partj 
which  had,  during  seyeral  generations,  regarded 
the  in^uence  of  the  stadtholders  with  je^ousy, 
had  great  power.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. They  liad,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Louis  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
able  and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux. 
Propositions  brought  forward  by  the  stadtholder 
.  as  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  Common- 
wealth, sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  except 
Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat- 
edly been  negatived  by  the  single  voice  of  Am- 
sterdam. The  only  constitutional  remedy  in 
such  cases  was  that  'deputies  from  the  cities 
which  were  agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
city  which  dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostu- 
lation. The  number  of  deputies  was  unlimited ; 
they  might  continue  to  expostulate  as  long  as 
they  thought  fit;  and,  meanwhile,  all  their 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  obstinate  com- 
munity which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argu- 
ments. This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once 
been  tried  with  success  on  the  little  town  of 
GoilLum,  but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven 
bristling  with  innumerable  masts,  its  canals 
bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gorgeous  hall 
of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  po- 
lished marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the 
most  costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Surinam, 
and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  the  endless 
hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilized 
men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which 
supported  the  stadtholder  and  the  minority 
headed  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had 
repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.    On  one  occasion  the 

Srince  had  attempted  to  bring  the  refractory 
eputiefc  to  punishment  as  traitors.  On  another 
occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterclam  had  been 
barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raised 
to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  municipal  coun- 
oil.  That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Louis  whom  they  courted, 
and  likely  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Orange 
which  they  abhorred,  was  not  likely.  Yet, 
without  their  consent,  such  an  Expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  op- 
position by  main  force  was  a  course  from  which, 
In  different  circumstances,  the  resolute  and 
daring  stadtholder  would  not  have  shrunk* 
But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that 
he  should  carefully  avoid  every  act  which 
oould  be  represented  as  tyrannical.  He  could 
not  venture  to  violate  the  f^damental  laws  of 
Holland  at  the  very  nA>ment  at  which  he  was 
drawing  the  sword  against  his  father-in-law  for 
fidating  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  oonstitutioB 

*  AT»ax  Nag.  ^^  1688. 
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would  have  been  a  strange  prelude  to  the  vW» 
lent  restoration  of  another  f 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  hai 
been  too  litlie  noticed  Iff  English  writexe,  but 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  absert  from 
William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  be 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealing 
to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England,  and  by 
stimulating  that  feeling  till  it  became,  for  a 
time,  the  dominant  and  almost  exclusive  senti- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  very  simple  course,  had  the  end  of  sU 
his  politics  been  to  effect  a  revolution  in  ov 
island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view 
an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  help  of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  was  desirous  to  unite  th« 
empire,  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  Holy  See 
with  England  and  Holland  in  a  league  agunst 
the  French  ascendency.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that,  while  striking  the  greatest  blow 
ever  struck  in  defence  of  Protestantism,  he 
should  yet  contrive  not  to  lose  tiie  good-will  of 
governments  which  regarded  Protestantism  as 
a  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  <|ifficulties  of  this 
great  undeitaking.  Continental  statesmen  saw 
a  part  of  those  difficulties;  British  stateonen 
another  part.  One  capacious  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  de- 
termined to  surmount  them  all.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  subvert  the  English  government  by 
means  of  a  foreign  army  without  galling  the 
national  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian  factioo 
which  regarded  France  with  partiality,  and 
the  house  of  Orange  with  aversion,  a  decision 
in  favour  of  an  expedition  which  would  con- 
found all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise  the 
house  of  Orange  to  the  height  of  greatnesa 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  lead  enthusiastio  Pro- 
testants on  a  crusade  against  Popery  with  the 
good  wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  governments 
and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet  all  these  things 
William  effected.  All  his  objects,  even  those 
which  appeared  most  incompatible  with  each 
other,  he  attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times 
records  no  other  such  triumph  of  statesman- 
ship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduooi 
even  for  such  a  statesman  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  not  his  chief  adversaries  been  at 
this  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  sueh  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed 
to  the  special  judgment  of  God.  Not  only  was 
the  King  of  England,  as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid 
and  perverse,  but  even  the  counsel  of  the  politic 
King  of  France  was  turned  into  foolishness. 
Whatever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  William 
did.  Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  en- 
ergy could  have  overcome,  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  and  on  which  the  invitation  wai 
despatched  to  the  Hague,  James  returned  from 
Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated mood.  He  made  an  effort  that  aftemooo 
to  appear  cheerful  ;|  but  the  bonfires,  the 
rockets,  and,  above  all,  the  waxen  Popes  wha 
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were  blazing  in  every  qnarter  of  London,  were 
not  likelj  to  soothe  him.  Those  who  saw  him 
on  the  morrow  could  easily  read  in  Ms  face 
and  demeanonr  the  violent  emotions  which  agi- 
tated his  mind.*  Durins  some  days  he  ap- 
peared so  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that 
eren  Bailllon  oould  not  yenture  to  introduce 
the  sabject-f 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mor* 
tiflcation  had  only  hardened  the  king's  heart. 
The  first  words  which  he  uttered  when  he 
learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  **So  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Within  a  week,  these  words,  which 
he,  according  to  his  fashion,  repeated  many 
times,  were  Killy  explained.  He  blamed  him- 
self, not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops, 
bat  for  having  prosecuted  them  before  a  tri- 
bnnal  where  questions  of  fact  were  decided 
by  juries,  and  where  established  principles  of 
law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by 
the  most  servile  judges.  This  error  he  deter- 
mined to  repair.  Not  only  the  seven  prelates 
who  had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole 
Anglican  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse 
the  day  on  which  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
sovereign.  Witlfin  a  fortnight  after  the  trial, 
an  order  was  made  enjoining  all  chancellors  of 
dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  throughout  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  report  to  the  High  Commission, 
within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such  rectors, 
Ticars,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to  read  the 
declaration.}  The  king  anticipated  with  de- 
light the  terror  with  which  the  offenders  would 
learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before  a  court 
which  would  give  them  no  quarter.  J  The  num- 
ber of  edlprita  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten 
thousand ;  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  every  one  of  them  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  be  interdicted  ftom  all  his 
spiritual  fitnctions,  ^ected  f^om  his  benefice, 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  other  prefer- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  prosecution  with  which  James, 
smarting  from  his  great  defeat  in  Westminster 
Hall,  resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.  Meanwhile, 
he  tned  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt  and 
targe  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  a  strenuous  and  unblushing  servility,  even 
when  least  successfol,  was  a  sure  title  to  his 
favour,  and  that  whoever,  after  years  of  obsequi- 
ousness, ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment 
into  courage  and  honesty,  was  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  The  violence  and  auda- 
eity  which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 
throughout  the  trial  of  the  bishopi^  had  made 
him  hatefHil  to  the  whole  nation.  {I  He  was  re- 
compensed with  a  baronetcy.  Holloway  and 
Powell  had  raised  their  character  by  declaring 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  petition  was  no 
Hbel.  They  were  dismissed  from  ^eir  sitna- 
tions.f  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to  have  been, 
during  some  time,  in  suspense.     He  had,  in- 
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deed,  rammed  up  against  the  biflhops;  but  h% 
suffered  their  counsel  to  question  the  dispensing 
power.  He  had  pronounced  the  petition  a  libel ; 
but  he  had  earefVilly  abstained  from  pronounc- 
ing  the  declaration  legal;  and,  through  the 
whole  proeeeding,  his  tone  had  been  that  of  a 
man  who  remembered  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  come.  He  had,  indeed,  strong  claims  to 
indulgence;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  human  impudence  would  hold  out  with- 
out flagging  through  such  a  task  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  bar  and  of  such  an  auditory.  The 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however, 
blamed  his  want  of  spirit ;  the  chancellor  pro- 
nounced him  a  beast;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  new  chief  justice  would  be  ap- 
pointed.** But  no  change  was  made.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply 
Wright's  place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  government;  and  the  very  few  law- 
yers who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  eflront- 
ery  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  profession, 
and  would  have  been  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  Kine'i 
Bench.  Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  &• 
qualities  which  James  required  in  a  magistrate. 
But  the  services  of  Williams  were  needed  at 
the  bar;  and,  had  he  been  moved  thence,  the 
crown  would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  king  more 
than  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had 
shown  in  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  Penn,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth  and 
honours  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a 
conscience,  imputed  the  discontent  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  envy  and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They 
had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  none 
of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any  high  and 
honourable  post;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Accordingly,  within  a  week  after 
the  great  verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Presbyterian, 
a  vehement  exclnsionlst,  and  a  manager  of  Staf- 
ford's impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  Opposition  had  most  con- 
fidently reckoned.  But  tiie  honour  now  offered 
to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum 
due  him  f^om  the  crown,  overcame  his  virtue, 
and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants,  he  was  sworn  in.f  f 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against 
the  Church  were  not  accomplished.  Almost  all 
the  archdeacons  and  diocesan  chancellors  re- 
fused to  ftimish  the  information  which  was  r^ 
quired.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should 
be  summoned  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  dis- 


The  two  Britona  an  Jelbeja  and  Williama,  who  wen 
both  natives  of  Walea. 
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•bedi«Jice  arriyed.  The  High  Commission  met. 
It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical 
officer  had  sent  up  a  return.  At  the  same 
timis  a  paper  of  graye  import  was  delivered 
to  the  board.  It  came  from  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  During  two  years,  supported  by 
the  hope  of  an  archbishoprici  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  bear  the  reproach  of  persecuting  that 
Church  which  he  was  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  and  honour  to  defend.  But 
his  hope  had  been  disappointed.  He  saw  that, 
unless  he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no  chance 
of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York. 
He  was  too  good-natured  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  tyranny,  and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the 
signs  of  Uie  coming  retribution.  He  therefore 
determined  to  resign  his  odious  functions ;  and 
he  communicated  his  determination  to  his  col- 
leagues in  a  letter  written,  like  all  his  com- 
positions, with  great  propriety  and  dignity 
of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he 
could  longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commission.  He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  command,  read  the  declaration,  but 
he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  thousands 
of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a 
different  view  of  their  duty ;  and,  since  it  was 
resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according 
to  their  Conscience,  he  must  declare  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  acces- 
sory to  their  sufferings. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast. 
The  very  faults  of  their  colleague,  the  known 
laxity  of  his  principles,  the  known  meanness 
of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  peculiarly 
alarming.  A  government  must  be  indeed  in 
danger  when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the 
language  of*  Hampden.  The  tribunal  lately  so 
Insolent  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame. 
The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  had  defied 
its  authority  were  not  even  reprimanded.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion  that 
their  disobedience  had  been  intentional.  They 
were  merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports 
ready  in  four  months.  The  commission  then 
broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a  death- 
blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a 
conflict  with  the  Church,  the  Church,  conscious 
of  its  strength,  and  animated  by  a  new  enthu- 
siasm, invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the 
attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon  after 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  venerable  Or- 
fflond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infirmities. 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed  with 
speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly  the  university,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  chancellor,  met  to 
name  a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  elo- 
quent and  accomplished  Halifax ;  another  for 
Uie  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided 
near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  revising 
to  join  with  the  king  against  the  established 
Y>dUgion.  But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson  of  their  late  head, 
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and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  speed  vitt 
which  they  came  to  this  resolution  was  cansed 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  de- 
lay even  of  a  day,  the  king  would  attempt  tn 
force  on  them  some  chief  who  would  betr.ij 
their  rights.  The  apprehension  was  reasona- 
ble ;  for  only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated, 
came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall  requiring  theu 
to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily,  the  election  of 
young  Ormond  was  alreaidy  complete  and  irre* 
vocable,  f  A  few  weeks  later,  the  infamoiu 
Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  reading  the  de- 
claration,-was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since  {he  death 
of  the  not  less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  to 
his  see;  but  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  re- 
fused to  attend  his  installation;  the  university 
refused  to  create  him  a  doctor;  not  a  single 
one  of  the  academic  youth  applied  to  him  for 
holy  orders ;  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and, 
in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  alone.  { 

Soon  afterward,  a  living  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became 
vacant  Hough  and  his  cgected  brethren  as* 
sembled  and  presented  a  clerk ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay, 
instituted  their  presentee  without  hesitation.} 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the 
clergy.  The  assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all 
over  the  country  an  aspect  never  before  known. 
The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their  circuits, 
had  been  summoned  into  the  king's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on 
the  grand  jurors  and  magistrates,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehe- 
mently against  the  clergy,  reviled  the  seven 
bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition  a  fa^ 
tious  libel,  criticised  with  great  asperity  San- 
croft's  style,  which  was  indeed  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  pronounced  that  his  grace  ought  to 
be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad 
English.  But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent 
declamations  was  to  increase  the  public  discon- 
tent. All  the  marks  of  public  respect  which 
had  usually  been  shown  to  the  judicial  offioe 
and  to  the  royal  commission  were  withdrawn. 
The  old  custom  was  that  men  of  good  birth  and 
estate  should  ride  in  the  train  of  the  sheriff 
when  he  escorted  the  judges  to  the  county 
town;  but  such  a  procession  could  now  wiUi 
difficulty  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  successors  of  Powell  and  Hollowayi 
in  particular,  were  treated  with  marked  indig- 
nity. The  Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
them,  and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in 
every  shire  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry; 
but  as  they  approached  Wallingford,  where 
they  were  to  open  their  commission  for  Berk- 
shire, the  sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  emi- 
nently loyal  capital  of  an  eminently  loyal  pro-^ 
vince,  they  were  again  welcomed  by  the  sheriff 
alone.  | 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than 
the  clergy  or  the  gentry.     The  garrison  of  thi 
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IblMT  had  dniiik  Uie  health  of  Uie  ImpriBoned 
biflhopfl.  The  grenadiers  stationed  at  Lambeth 
had,  with  every  mark  of  rererenoe,  welcomed 
Che  primate  back  to  Ids  palace.  Nowhere  had 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  been  received  with 
more  clamorous  dciight  than  at  HoubsIow 
^eath.  In  truth,  the  great  force  which  the 
king  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  over* 
awing  his  mutinous  capital,  had  become  more 
mutinous  than  the  capital  itself,  and  was  more 
dreaded  by  the  court  than  by  the  citizens. 
Early  in  August,  therefore,  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.* 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  deal  with  separate  battalions  than 
with  many  thousands  of  men  collected  in  one 
mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord 
Lichfield's  regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  the 
twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regiment  was 
probably  selected  because  it  had  been  raised, 
at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection,  in 
Staffordshire,  a  proyince  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  king's  presence. 
Their  major  informed  them  that  his  migesty 
wished  them  to  subscribe  an  engagement, 
binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect 
his  intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all 
irho  did  not  choose  to  comply  mus^  quit  the  ser- 
vice on  the  spot.  To  the  king's  great  astonish- 
menty  whole  ranks  instantly  laid  down  their 
pikes  and  muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a 
few  privates,  all  Roman  Catholics,  obeyed  his 
sommand.  He  remained  silent  for  a  diort  time ; 
Chen  he  bade  the  men  take  up  their  arms. 
"  Another  time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look, 
»*I  shall  not  do  you  the  honour  to  consult 

fOU."f 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  persist 
b  his  designs,  he  must  remodel  his  army ;  yet 
materials  for  that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in 
•ur  island.  The  members  of  his  Church,  even 
in  the  districts  where  they  were  most  numerous, 
were  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  Hatred 
sf  Popery  had  spread  through  all  classes  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become  the  ruling 
Dassion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But 
there  was  another  part  of  his  dominions  where 
a  very  different  spirit  animated  the  great  body 
ui  the  population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
aumber  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  whom  the 
good  pay  and  quarters  of  England  would  attract 
across  St.  George's  Channel.  Tyrconnel  had 
been,  during  some  time,  employed  in  forming 
sat  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a  military 
force  on  which  his  master  might  depend. 
Already  Papists,  of  Celtic  blood  and  speech, 
sompoaed  almo«t  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised 
James  to  bring  over  that  army  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  the  English.  | 

James  wavered.  He  wished  to  be  surrounded 
by  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely;  but  he 
beaded  the  explosion  of  national  feeling  which 
the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  Eng- 
lish ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually 
happens  when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  oppo- 
site inconveniences,  he  took  a  course  which 
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united  them  alL  He  brought  over  Irishmes, 
not,  indeed,  enough  to  hold  down  the  single 
city  of  London  or  the  single  county  of  York, 
but  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and 
rage  of  the  whole  kmgdom,  from  Northumber- 
land to  Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion, 
raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  tha 
weatem  coast,  and  moved  toward  the  capital; 
and  Irish  recruits  were  imported  in  oonBider<« 
able  numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English 
regiments.  I 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed, 
none  was  more  fatal  than  this.  Already  he  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  violating 
their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and  per* 
secuting  their  religion.  Of  those  who  had  ono« 
been  most  sealous  for  monarchy,  he  had  already 
made  many  rebels  in  hearts ;  yet  he  mi j^t  still, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  have  appealed  to 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  bis  subjects  against  aa 
invader,  for  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Their  na- 
tional antipathies  were,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or 
interference  of  any  stranger.  The  appearance 
of  a  foreign  army  on  their  soil  might  impel  them 
to  rally  even  round  a  king  whom  they  had  no 
reason  to  love.  Wilham  might  perhaps  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty ;  but  James 
removed  it  Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade 
of  Louis's  musketeers  would  have  excited  such 
resentment  and  shame  as  our  ancestors  felt 
when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists,  just 
arrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp 
along  the  high  roads.  No  man  of  English  blood 
then  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish  as  his  coun- 
trymen. They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch 
of  the  great  human  family.  They  were  distin- 
guished  from  us  by  more  than  one  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarity,  which  the  difference  of 
situation  and  of  education,  great  as  that  differ- 
ence was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  .explain. 
They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a  mother 
tongue  of  their  own.  When  they  talked  English, 
their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous ;  their  plu-ase- 
ology  was  grotesque,  as  is  always  the  phrase- 
ology of  those  who  think  in  one  language  and 
express  their  thoughts  in  another.  They  were 
therefore  foreigners,  and  of  all  foreigners  they 
were  the  most  hated  and  despised:  the  most 
hated,  for  they  had,  during  five  centuries,  al* 
ways  been  our  enemies ;  the  most  despised,  for 
they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and  de- 
spoiled enemies.  The  Englishman  compared 
with  pride  his  own  fields  with  the  desolate  bogs 
whence  the  rapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and 
murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon 
wallowed  m  filth  together.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  society  far  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth  and 
civilisation,  to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but 
still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly-ci- 
vilised societieB  that  the  woi.d  had  then  seen; 
the  Irish  were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of 
Labrador.  He  was  a  freeman ;  the  Irish  were 
the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped 
Qod  after  a  pure  and  rational  fSashion;  tha 
Irish  were  sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstitioii. 
He  knew  that  great  numbers  of  Irish  had  re- 
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pefttedly  fled  before  a  small  English  force,  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held 
down  by  a  small  English  colony ;  and  he  Tory 
complacently  inferred  that  he  was  naturally  a 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman ;  for 
It  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains 
its  ascendency  and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That 
in  TiTaeity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  the  Irish 
stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 
now  unlTersaUy  acknowledged;  that,  when 
well  disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers,  has 
been  proved  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they 
were  generally  despised  in  our  island  as  both  a 
stupid  and  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were 
the  men  who  were  to  hold  England  down  by 
main  force  while  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the 
whole  nation  boiled  at  Uie  thought  To  be  con- 
quered by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would 
have  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fate. 
With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had 
sometimes  envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratulated 
ourselves  on  their  friendship.  In  spite  of  our 
unsocial  pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were 
great  nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of  men 
eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  to 
be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a  degra- 
dation beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  Eng- 
lish felt  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those  towns  were 
occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness 
and  indignation ;  but  the  real  facts  were  lost 
amid  a  crowd  of  wild  rumours  which  flew  with- 
out ceasing  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house, 
and  from  ale-bench  to  ale-bench,  and  became 
more  wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of 
the  progress.  The  number  of  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might  Justly  ex- 
cite serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  king's  ulte- 
rior designs ;  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by 
the  public  apprehensions.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  rude  kerne  of  Gonnaught,  placed, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people 
whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in 
turn,  was  guilty  of  some  excesses.  These  ex* 
cesses  were  exaggerated  by  report;  and.  In 
addition  to  the  outrages  which  the  stranger  had 
really  committed,  all  the  offenees  of  his  English 
comrades  were  set  down  to  his  account.  From 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose  against 
the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced  themselves 
into  private  houses,  seized  horses  and  wagons, 
extorted  money,  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those  who, 
forty-seven  years  before,  had  massacred  Pro- 
testants by  tens  of  thousands.  The  history  of 
the  rebelUon  of  1641,  a  history  which,  even 
whsa  soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and 
hoi  jor,  and  which  had  been  frightftilly  distorted 
by  national  and  religious  antipathies,  was  now 
the  favourite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideons 
stories  of  houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates, 
of  women  and  young  children  butchered,  of 
near  relations  comp^ed  by  torture  to  be  the 
murderers  of  each  other,  of  corpses  outraged 
and  mutilated,  were  told  and  heard  with  Aill 
Delief  and  intense  interest  Then  it  was  added 
that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  surprise 
aommitted  all  these  cruelties  on  an  uumspeci- 


ing  and  defenceless  colony  had,  as  loM  •■ 
Oliver  caitie  among  them  on  his  great  miBsion 
of  vengeance,  flung  down  their  arms  in  pame 
terror,  and  had  sunk,  without  tr3ring  the  chances 
of  a  single  pitched  field,  into  that  slavery  which 
was 'their  fit  portion.  Many  signs  indicated 
that  another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of 
the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  Already  thousands  of  Protestant 
colonists,  flying  from  the  injustice  and  insolence 
of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they  had 
suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with  too  much 
reason,  feared.  How  much  the  public  mind 
had  been  excited  by  the  complaints  of  these 
Aigitivee  had  recently  been  shown  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted 
for  the  royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill 
repealing  the  law  bv  which  half  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to  W^estminster, 
as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  conn* 
trymen  who  had  lately  been  ra^ed  to  high  jo- 
dicial  office ;  Nugent,  chief  justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  personification  of  all 
the  rices  and  weaknesses  which  the  English 
then  Imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish 
Celt ;  and  Rice,  a  baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
who,  in  abilities  and  attainments,  was  perhaps 
the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and  religion.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  well  known  ;  and  th« 
two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets.  If  ever  they  were  recognised, 
the  rabble  shouted,  "Room  for  the  Irish  amba»> 
sadors ;"  and  their  coach  was  escorted  with 
mock  •  solemnity  by  a  train  of  ushers  and  har- 
bingers bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  the  aversion  of  the  English  to  the  Irish, 
that  the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics 
partook  of  it  Po^s  and  Bellasyse  expressed, 
in  coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at 
the  council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the  aliens-f 
Among  English  Protestants  that  antipathy  was 
still  stronger ;  and  perhaps  it  Was  strongest  in 
the  army.  Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were 
disposed  to  bear  patiently  the  preference  shown 
by  their  master  to  a  foreign  and  a  subject  race. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty  men«  just 
arrived  from  Ireland,  should  be  enlisted.  The 
English  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
serve  with  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont,  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  five  of  the  captains,  protested  to  the 
duke's  face  against  this  insult  to  the  English 
army  and  nation.  *'  We  raised  the  regiment," 
he  said,  <<at  our  own  charges,  to  defend  his 
majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of  danger.  We  had 
then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  com- 
pany up  to  its  full  complement  without  admit- 
ting Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not  think  it 
consistent  with  our  honour  to  ha^e  these  stran- 
gers forced  on  us;  and  we  beg  that  we  may 
either  be  permitted  to  command  men  of  our 
own  nation,  or  to  lay  down  our  commissions." 
Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  directions.     The 


•  Kini^B  Bute  of  tbe  Proteftttaiti  of  Inland;  BecMtOoa 
fiUts  ofuM  Romldi  Party  in  Irelaiul 
t  Beeivt  Oontalti  of  tbaBomiih  Party  In  Irelaad. 
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^^1  Si^fttly  ezMperated,  instantly  despatched 
ft  troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to 
hring  the  six  refractory  officers  before  him.  A 
eoancil  of  war  sat  on  them.  They  reftised  to 
make  any  submission,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  the  highest  punishment  which 
a  court  martial  was  then  competent  to  inflict. 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  disgraced  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  preyailing  sentiment  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  unfounded  rumour  that,  white  un- 
d^r  arrest,  they  had  been  treated  with  cruelty.* 
Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by 
those  signs  with  which  we  are  familiar,  by 
large  meetings,  and  by  vehement  harangues. 
Nevertheless,  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  and  who  was  already  con- 
spicuous both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had 
written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration 
of  TjTconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman 
congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  barba- 
rous jargon,  on  the  approaching  triumph  of 
Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  The  Pro- 
testant heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant 
officers  will  be  broken.  The  Great  Charter  and 
the  praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged  in 
one  rope.  The  good  Talbot  will  shower  com- 
missions on  his  countrymen,  and  will  cut  the 
throats  of  the  English.  These  rerses,  which 
were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  gibberish 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watch- 
word by  the  insurgents  of  TJlster  in  1641.  The 
verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the  other 
tU  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
EngiUah  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  a  great  writer  delineated,  with 
exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the 
Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whis- 
fling  Lillibullero.f 

Wharton  afterward  boasted  that  he  had  sung 
a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms.  But,  in  truth, 
the  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the  effect,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  him-' 
self  all  those  national  feelings  which,  but  for 
his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his  throne, 
Louis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  no 
less  eflTectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which 
William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable 
to  France  was  a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong 
enough,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  stadtholder 
from  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  that 
minority  steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the 
court  of  Versailles  had  been  wise,  every  other 
object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have  been 
postponed.  Louis,  however,  had,  during  some 
time,  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange 

*  Hlstorr  of  the  Deinertloii,  1689;  ooiDpare  the  first  and 
•eeond  editions ;  Barillon,  Sept.  y^^,  1688 ;  Cltters  of  the 
name  date ;  C1ark<*'s  Life  of  Jame^  the  SeoonO,  U.  168.  The 
•onapfler  of  the  last-mentknied  work  says  that  Churchill 
moved  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  oiRoers  to  death.  This 
■lorr  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  ftom  the  king's 
.  papers;  T  therefbrerefniTd  Hss  one  of  the  thousand  fietkms 
hiTented  at  8t  Germain's  Ibr  the  purpose  of  blackening  a 
duracter  which  was  black  enough  without  such  daubing. 
Ihat  Churrhill  may  have  aflMted  great  indignation  osi 
Vol.  IL     9 


I  his  Dutch  friends ;  and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  forcing  theoi 
to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment 
at  which  their  help  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, religion  and  trade ;  and  both  their  religioa 
and  their  trade  the  French  king  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere 
moved  the  grief  and  Indignation  of  Protestants. 
But  in  Holland  these  feelings  were  stronger 
than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons 
of  Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and 
solemn  declarations  of  Louis  that  the  toleration 
granted  by  his  grandfather  should  be  main- 
tained, had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in 
France,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers 
had  been  naturalized  there.  Every  post  now 
brought  to  Holland  the  tidings  that  these  per- 
sons were  treated  with  extreme  rigour  on  ao- 
count  of  their  religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he  was  half 
roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  theii 
religion,  or  to  quit  the  country  into  which  they 
had,  under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed.  The 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  exclaimed 
against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Opposition  was  abashed  and  dispirited. 
Evm  the  town  eouncil  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to 
the  Arminian  theology,  and  though  little  in- 
clined to  find  fault  with  Louis  or  to  sympathise 
with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sen- 
timent, for  in  that  great  city  there  was  scarcely 
one  wealthy  merchant  who  had  not  some  kins- 
man or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Petitions 
numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  pre- 
sented to  the  burgomasters,  imploring  them  to 
make  strong  representations  to  Avaux.  There 
were  even  suppliants  who  made  their  way  into 
the  Stadt-house,  flung  themselves  on  their 
knees,  described  with  tears  and  sobs  the  lament- 
able condition  of  those  whom  they  most  loved, 
and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives 
and  lamentations.  The  press  poured  forth 
heart-rending  narratives  and  stirring  exhorta- 
tions. Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger.  He  re- 
ported to  his  court  that  even  the  well-inten- 
tioned— ^for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Orange — either  partook  of  the 
public  feeling,  or  were  overawed  by  it,  and  he 
suggested  the  policy  of  making  some  concession 
to  their  wishes.  The  answers  which  he  re« 
ceived  from  Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimonW 
ous.  Some  Dutch  families,  indeed,  which  had 
not  been  naturalised  in  France,  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  country.  But  to  those  natives 
of  Holland  who  had  obtained  letters  of  natural!* 

this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  treason  which  he  nMdl< 
tated,  is  highly  probable.  But  it  Is  impossible  to  beliovi 
that  a  man  of  his  sense  would  have  urged  the  members  ci# 
a  council  of  war  to  inflict  a  punishment  wlileh  was  noiori- 
oualy  beyond  their  oompetenee. 

f  The  song  of  Lillibullero  Is  among  the  State  Poems.  In 
raej's  Relics  the  first  part  will  be  found,  but  not  fhi 
seeond  part,  wbleh  was  added  after  William's  landing.  Is 
the  Sxaminer  and  in  several  pamphlets  of  1712  Whartos 
is  mentioned  as  the  author. 
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lation  Louii  refused  all  indulgence.  No  power 
on  eartli,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  him 
and  his  subjects.  These  people  had  chosen  to 
become  his  subjects ;  and  how  he  treated  them 
was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighbouring  state 
had  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam naturally  resented  the  scornful  ingrati- 
tude of  the  potentate  whom  they  had  strenu- 
ously and  unscrupulously  served  against  the 
general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon 
followed  another  prorooation  which  they  felt 
eren  more  keenly.  Louis  began  to  make  war  on 
their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  herrings  into  his  do- 
minions. Avaux  hastened  to  inform  his  court 
that  this  9tep  had  excited  great  alarm  and  in- 
dignation ;  Uiat  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  ProTinces  subsisted  by  the  herring 
fishery,  and  that  some  strong  measure  of  retalia- 
tion would  probably  be  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  answer  which  he  received  was,  that  the 
jdng  was  determined  not  only  to  persist,  but  to 
increase  the  duties  on  many  of  those  articles  in 
which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
France.  The  oonsequence  of  tibese  errors — 
errors  committed  in  defiance  of  repeated  warn- 
ings, and,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  self-will — was,  that  now,  when  the 
Toice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Bata- 
▼ian  federation  might  have  averted  an  event 
fatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Louis,  no  such  voice 
was  raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of 
which  he  had,  during  several  years,  held  the 
stadtholder  in  check.  The  arrogance  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efi^orts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  was  compelled 
to  send  to  Versailles  the  alarming  tidings  that 
no  reliance  Oould  be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so 
long  devoted  to  the  French  cause ;  that  some 
of  the  well-intentioned  were  alnrmed  for  their 
religion,  and  that  the  few  whose  inclinations 
were  unchanged  could  not  venture  to  utter  what 
they  thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of  preachers 
who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lamentations  of  bankrupts 
who  ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees, 
had  wrought  up  the  people  to  such  a  temper, 
that  no  citizen  eould  declare  himself  favourable 
to.  France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  fiung 
into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  that, 
only  fifteen  years  before,  the  most  illustrious 
chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the  house  of  Orange 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infariated  mob  in 
the  very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  St*tes 
General.  A  similar  fate  might  not  Improbably 
befall  those  who  should,  at  this  crisis,  be  ac- 
eused  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against 
Iheir  native  land,  and  against  the  Reformed 
Feligion.* 

While  Louie  was  thus  forcing  his  friends  in 
Holland  to  become,  or  to  pretend  to  become^ 
his  enemies,  he  was  labouring  with  not  less 
success  to  remove  all  the  scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Continent  from  countenancing  William's  de- 
signs.    A  new  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the 


•  8ee  the  Nt^gotlattoiu  of  the  Goant  Of  ATaax.  Itwonld 
1m  aiiB09t  ImpoMrible  for  in«  to  dte  all  the  puw^tM  whleh 
liAve  ftimiBh«d  mo  with  msterlals  for  thin  part  of  my  nai^ 
rctiT*.  The  moet  important  will  he  ftfond  atider  the  t>l- 
lowinf  dates:  1686,  8mt  20,  Sept  34,  Oct  ft,  Dee.  20 ;  168^ 
JmlT  Not. 22;  1  «87,  Oct  2,  Nov.fl^  Nov.  19;  1688,  JuiylQ^ 


court  of  Versailles  and  the  Vatican,  a  ^arril 
in  which  the  iigustice  and  insolence  of  the 
French  king  were  perhaps  more  olfensiTely 
displayed  than  in  any  othw  transaction  of  Ui 
reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  ne 
o£Scer  of  justice  or  finance  could  enter  the 
dwelling  inhabited  by  the  minister  who  repre- 
sented a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time,  not 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  ronad 
it,  was  held  inviolable.  It  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  every  ambassador  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  regioo 
which  was  under  his  protection.  At  length 
half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged  districts, 
within  which  the  papal  government  had  no 
more  power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  the 
Escurial.  Every  asylum  was  thronged  with 
contraband  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves,  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were 
collected  magazines  of  stolen  or  smngsled 
goods.  From  every  asylum  ruffians  sdnied 
forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so  im- 
potent and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  religion  and  civilisation. 
On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  princ^  He  declared  that  he  would  re- 
ceive  no  ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  right 
so  destructive  of  order  and  morality.  Then 
was,  at  first,  much  murmuring ;  bat  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  goverih 
ments  but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  The 
emperor,  highest  in  rank  among  Christian 
monarchs,  the  Spanish  court,  distinguished 
among  all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  perti- 
nacity on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  ths 
odious  privilege.  Louis  alone  was  impractica- 
ble. What  oUier  sovereigns  might  choose  to 
do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  there* 
fore  sent  a  miesion  to  Rome,  escorted  by  a 
g^eat  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  am- 
bassador marched  to  his  palace  as  a  general 
marches  in  triumph  through  a  conquered  town. 
The  house  was  strongly  guarded.  Round  the 
limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced 
the  rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortress.  The  Pope  was  unmoved.  "They 
trust,"  he  cried,  **  in  chariots  and  in  horses  ( 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God.'*  He  betook  him  vigorously  to  his 
spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  region  gani' 
Boned  by  the  French  under  an  interdictf 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another 
dispute  arose,  in  which  the  Germanic  body  was 
as  deeply  concerned  as  the  Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  wef« 
governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  was  an  elector 
of  the  empire.  The  right  of  choosing  this 
great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limit«v 
tions,  to  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
archbishop  was  also  bishop  of  Liege,  of  Mnn- 
ster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  dominions  were 
extensive,  and  included  several  strong  for- 
tresses, which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  would  be  of 'the  highest  importance. 
In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty  thousand 
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nMn  Into  the  Add.  Xionis  had  spared  no  effort 
to  gain  80  Taluable  an  ally,  and  'had  sneoeedcd 
so  wen  that  Cologne  had  been  almost  separated 
Arom  Germany,  and  had  become  an  ontwork  of 
France.  Many  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the 
oowt  of  VerBar'es  had  been  brought  into  the 
chapter;  and  Cardinal  Furstembnrg,  a  mere 
ereatnre  of  that  court,  had  been  appointed 
ooai^ntor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1686  the  arch- 
bishopric became  yacant  Pnrstemburg  was 
the  candidate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bayaria.  FurHtemburg  was 
already  a  bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
moved  to  another  diocese  except  by  a  special 
digpensa^on  f^om  the  Pope,  or  by  a  postula- 
tion,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds 
of  die  chapter  of  Cologne  should  join.  The 
Pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a  creature 
of  Pnnce.  The  emperor  induced  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bava* 
rinn  prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the  chapters  of 
Liege,  Munster,  and  fiildesheim,  the  majority 
was  mdyerse  to  Prance.  Louis  saw,  with  indigo 
natiOB  and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province 
whifih  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his 
crown  was  about  to  become,  not  merely  inde- 
pendent of  him,  but  hostile  to  him.  In  a 
paper  written  witii  great  acrimony,  he  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  with  which  France  was 
on  aH  occasions  treated  by  that  see  which 
ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated 
his  ftxed  reeolution  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  hie  candidate  by  arms  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Pope's  confederates.* 

Thus  Louis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised 
against  himself  at  once  the  resentment  of  both 
the  religious  parties  between  which  Western 
Europe  was  divided.      Having  alienated  one 
greet  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting 
the  Huguenots,  he  alienated  anotiier  by  insult- 
ing the  Holy  See.    These  faults  he  committed 
at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  com- 
mitted witin  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an 
opponent  second  in  vigilance,   sagacity,   and 
energy  to  no  etatesman  whose  memory  history 
baa  preserved.     William  saw  with  stem  de- 
Bgfat  his  adversarieB  toiling  to  clear  away  ob- 
stacle after  obstacle  from  his  path.  While  they 
raised    against  themselves  the  enmity  of  all 
sects,  he  laboured  to  conciliate  all.     The  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite 
skill  presented  to  different  governments  in  dif- 
ferent lights ;    and  it  must  be   added  that, 
thon^   &ose  lights  were   different,  none  of 
tiiem  was  false.     He  called  on'"  the  princes  of 
Northern  Germany  to  rally  round  him  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  cause  of  all  Beformed 
Chmxhes.     He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the 
house  of  Anstiria  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  French  ambition,  and  the 
necessity  of  resoning  Bngland  ft-om  vassalage 
and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European  confede- 
racy.t     He  Ssdaimed,   and  with    truth,   all 

«  BVDgC,  L  708;  LoeM  i«p«r  Dmh  dUe  ^-^  IfM. 
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bigotry.  The  real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  Bil* 
tish  Roman  Catholics  was  that  short-sighted 
and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  migkl 
easily  have  obtained  for  them  a  legal  tolera- 
tion, had  trampled  on  law,  liberty,  proper^, 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  preca- 
rious ascendency.  If  the  misgovernment  of 
James  were  suffered  to  continue,  it  must  pro- 
duce, at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak, 
which  might  be  followed  by  a  barbarous  perse- 
cution of  the  Papins.  The  prince  declared 
that  to  avert  the  horrors  of  such  a  persecution 
was  one  of  his  chief  objects  If  he  sucoeeded 
in  his  design,  he  would  use  tfie  power  which  he 
must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Perhnips  the  passions  excited  by  the 
tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  impossible  to 
efface  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute  book; 
but  those  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient 
,  I  administration.  No  class  would  really  gain 
more  by  the  proposed  expedition  than  those 
peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholios 
who  merely  wished  to  follow  their  callings  and 
to  worship  their  Maker  without  molestation. 
The  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyroonnels,  the 
Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  the  other  poUtioal 
adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and 
evil  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous 
master  governments,  regiments,  and  embassies. 
While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on 
his  side  the  sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and 
of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  himself  with 
not  less  vigour  and  prudence  to  provide  the 
military  means  which  his  undertaking  required. 
He  could  not  make  a  descent  on  England  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  United  Provinces.  If 
he  asked  for  that  sanction  before  his  desiga 
was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might 
possibly  be  thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to 
his  house,  and  would  certainly  be  divulged  to 
all  the  world.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  preparatitns  with  all  speed,  and, 
when  they  were  complete,  to  seise  some  favour- 
able moment  for  requesting  the  consent  of  the 
federation.  It  was  observed  by  the  agents  of 
France  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had 
ever  known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which 
he  was  not  seen  spurring  fVom  his  viUa  to  the 
Hague.  He  was  perpetnany  oloseted  with  hUi 
most  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty-four 
ships  of  war  were  fltted  out  for  sea  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  force  which  the  Commonwealth 
maintained.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Nime- 
guen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assem- 
bled there.  In  order  to  form  this  army,  ths 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  strongholds 
in  Dutch  Brabant.  Even  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Bergopsoom  was  left  almost  defenceless. 
Field-pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  the 
magazines  of  the  United  Provinces  were  col- 
lected at  the  head-quarters.  All  the  takers 
of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to  make 
biscuit  All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were 
found  too  few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols 
and  muskets.     All  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 
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were  hnrd  at  work  on  harness  and  holsters.  1 
,  6ix  thousand  sailors  were  added  to  the  naval  \ 
'establishment.     Seven   thousand  new  soldiers 
■'were  raised.     They  could  not,  indeed,  be  for-  , 
mally  enlisted  without    the   sanction  of    the  j 
federation;   but  they  were  well   drilled,   and  j 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  they  i 
might  without   difficulty  be    distributed   into 
regiments  within  twenty-four  hours  after  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.     These  prepara- 
.  tions  required  ready  mo^ey ;  but  William  had, 
by  strict  economy,  laid   up   against   a  great 
'  emergency  a  treasure  amounting  to  about  two 
hundr-ed  and  fifty  thousand   pounds  sterling. 
What  more  was  wanting  was  supplied  by  the 
seal  of  his  partisans.     Great  quantities  of  gold 
— not  less,  it  was  said,  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  guineas — arrived  from   England.       The 
Huguenots,  who  had  carried  with  them  into 
exile  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals, 
were  eager  to  lend  him  all  that  they  possessed ; 
for  they  fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  succeeded,* 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  country  of  their 
birth ;  t^nd  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they 
should  scarcely  be  safe  even  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the 
whole  of  August  the  preparations  went  on 
rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehement  spirit 
of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary 
modes  of  conveying  intelligence  and  pasueugers 
'  were  no  longer  thought  safe.  A  light  bark  of 
marvenous  speed  constantly  ran  backward  and 
forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern 
eoast  of  our  island,  f  By  this  vessel  William 
received  a  succession  of  letters  from  persons  of 
high  note  in  the  Church,  the  state,  and  the 
army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had 
signed  the  memorable  petition,  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
had,  during  their  residence  in  the  Tower,  re- 
considered the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
were  ready  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer. 
A  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel 
Charles  Trelnwney,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the  Fourth 
of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw  his 
sword  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Similar 
assurances  arrived  from  the  savage  Kirke. 
Churchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  certain 
elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark 
,that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  de- 
clared that  he  was  determined  to  perform  his 
duty  to  heaven  and  to  his  country,  and  that  he 
put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William  doubtless  read 
those  words  with  one  of  those  bitter  and  cynical 
smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing  ex- 
,pression.  It  was  not  Iiis  business  to  take  care 
of  the  honour  of  other  men ;  nor  had  the  most 
rigid  casuist  pronounced  it  unlawful  in  a  gene- 
ral to  invite,  to  use,  and  to  reward  the  services 
of  deserters  whom  he  could  not  but  despise.  { 

Churchill's  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney, 
whose  situation  in  England  had  become  hazard- 
ous, and  who,  having  taken  many  precautions 
to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland 
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about  the  middle  of  AunAt.{  About  the  siom 
time,  Shrewsbury  and  Edward  EusseH  crossed 
the  German  Ocean  in  a  boat  which  they  had 
hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared  at  tke 
Hague.  Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  raised  by  a 
mortgage  on  his  estates,  and  which  he  lodged 
in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.  |l  Devonshire, 
Danby,  and  Lumley  remainea  in  England, 
where  they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as 
the  prince  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  con- 
juncture, William  first  received  assurances  of 
support  from  a  very  different  quarter.    The 
history  of ,  Sunderland's   intrigues   is  covered   • 
with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  inquirer  will  ever  succeed  in  penetrating ; 
but,   though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
whole  truUi,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable 
fictions.     The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons, 
afiirmed  that  the  Revolution  of  1C88  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.    Sunder- 
land they  represented  as  the  chief  conspirator. 
He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance  of  his  great 
design,  incited  his  too  confiding  master  to  dL<)- 
pense  with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal, to  confiscate  freehold  property,  and  to 
send  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church  to  a 
prison.     This  romance  rests  on   no  oyidence, 
and,  though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our 
own  time,  ^eems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation. 
No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Sunderland 
opposed  some   of   the  most  imprudent  steps 
which  James    took,   and,   in    particular,  iht 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  which  really  brought 
on  the  decisive  crisis.     But^  even  if  this  fact 
were  not  established,  there  would  still  remain 
one  argument  sufficient  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy.    What  conceivable  motive  had  Sander- 
land  to  wish   for   a   revolution  ?     Under   the 
existing  system  he  was  at  the  height  of  dignit/ 
and  prosperity.     As  president  of  the  council  he 
took  precedence  of  the  whole  peerage.     As 
principal  secretary  of  state  he  was  the  most 
active  and  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet 
He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.     He  had 
obtained  the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant 
and  versatile  Buckingham,  who,  having  squan- 
dered away  a  princely  fortune  and  a  vigorooa 
intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  desei-ted,  con- 
temned, and  broken-hearted.^     Money,  which 
Sunderland  valued  more  than  honours,  poured 
in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that,  with  ordi- 
nary management,  he  might  hope  to  become, 
in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects 
in  Europe.     The  direct  emolument  of  his  posts, 
though  considerable,  was  a  very  small  part  of 
what  he  received.     From  France  alone  he  drew 
a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  besides  large  occasional  gratuities.    He 
had  bargained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand 
a  year,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  down,  from 
Ireland.     What  sums  he  made  by  selling  places, 
titles,  and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  must  have  been  enormoua.    James  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.    iVU 
fines,  all  forfeitures,  went  to  Sunderland.    (^ 
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tfrety  grftnt  toH  ^«8  paid  to  Mm.  If  any  suitor 
ventuTed  to  ask  any  faronr  directly  from  the 
Irng,  the  answer  was,  "  Hare  you  spoken  to  my 
liOrd  President?"  One  bold  man  ventured  to 
say  that  the  Lord  President  got  all  the  money 
of  the  icourt  "Well,"  replied  his  miyesty, 
••  he  deserves  it  all."*  We  shall  scarcely  over- 
rate the  amount  of  the  minister's  sains  if  we 
put  ^em  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  fortunes  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in  his  time 
rarer  than  fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  now  are.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  tiien  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose 
przTate  income  equalled  Sunderland's  official 
mcome. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  a  man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal* 
and  unpopular  acts,  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude,  in 
places  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry 
of  Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer? 
What  chance  that  he  would  even  be  able  to  es- 
tape  condign  punishment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  William  and 
Mary  might  be,  in  the  regular  course  of  nature 
and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English  government, 
and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  him- 
self an  interest  in  their  favour,  by  promises 
and  services  which,  if  discovered,  would  not 
have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.     But  it  may 
with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  see  them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution, 
and  that  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  such  a  revolu- 
tion when,  toward  the  close  of  June,  1688,  he 
solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
ef  Rome. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable 
crime,  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt  to  the  whole  nation,  when  he  learned 
that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and 
domestic  arms.     From  that  moment  all  his 
plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.     Fear 
bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written 
m  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.f 
It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a 
revolution,  the  evH  counsellors  who  surrounded 
the  throne  would  be  called  to  a  strict  account ; 
and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank,    ^e  loss  of 'his  places,  his  sala- 
ries, his  pensions,  was  the  least  that  he  had  to. 
dread.     His  patrimonial  mansion  and  woods  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.     He  might  lie 
many  years  in  a  prison.     He  might  end  his 
days  in  a  foreign  land,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  Prance.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Visions 
of  mM.  innumerable  crowd  covering  Tower  Hill 
and  shouting  with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Bur- 
net -reading  the  prayer  for  the  departing,  and 
of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Russell 
and  Honmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so  butcherly 

•  Seent  Ooomlti  of  tlw  Romtoh  Party  In  Ireland.  Thlt 
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imfc  pour  obtenlr  leor  gmee.* 

t  Adda  a^fs  tbat  todmd  iwd'u  terror  was  vltibte.— 
£^108. 


a  fashion,  began  to  haunt  the  unhappy  states 
man.  There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might 
escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit 
than  a  prison  or  a  scafiTold.  He  might  still,  try 
a  well-timed  and  useftil  treason,  earn  his  pardon 
from  the  foes  of  the  government  It  was  in  his 
power  to  render  to  them'  at  this  coiguncture  ser- 
vices beyond  all  price ;  for  he  had  the  royal  ear ; 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabtU ; 
and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador. A  channel  of  communication  was  not 
wanting,  a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which 
it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  was 
an  artAil  woman,  who,  under  a  show  of  devotion 
which  imposed  on  some  grave  men,  carried  on, 
with  great  actirity,  both  amorous  and  political 
intrigues.  {  The  handsome  and  dissolute  Henry 
Sidney  bad  long  been  her  favourite  lover.  Her 
husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  the  Hague.  Whenever 
he  wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  Hol- 
land, he  spoke  to  his  wife:  she  wrote  to  Sidney, 
and  Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to  William 
One  of  her  communications  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  James.  She  vehemently  protested 
that  it  was  a  forgery.  Her  husband,  with  cha- 
racteristic ingenuity,  defended  himself  by  repe- 
senting  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  "  Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunder- 
land's hand,"  he  said,  "that* is  no  affair  of 
mine.  Tour  majesty  knows  my  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. The  footing  on  which  my  wife  and  Mr. 
Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe 
that  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who 
has  injured  my  honour  in  the  tenderest  point-— 
of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  I  ought  most  to 
hate?"}  This  defence  was  thought  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmit- 
ted from  the  wittol  to  tiie  adulteress,  Arom  the 
adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and  from  the  gallant 
to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive 
assurances  of  Sunderland's  support  were  con- 
veyed orally  by  Sidney  to  William  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that,  from  that 
time  till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a 
most  significant  correspondence  was  .kept  up 
between  the  countess  and  her  lover.  A  few  of 
her  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are  still 
extant.  They  contain  professions  of  good-will 
and  promises  of  senrice  mingled  with  earnest 
entreaties  for  protection.  The  writer  intimates 
that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his  friends  at 
the  Hague  can  wish ;  she  supposes  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  temporary  exile; 
but  she  hopes  that  his  banishment  will  not  be 
perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  will 
be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  place  it  will  be  best  for  hiui  to 
take  reAige  till  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  i« 
over.|| 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome ; 
for,  as  the  time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew 

X  OcMBpare  Syelyn'i  aoooant  gf  her  with  what  the  Pr!i»- 
oMt  of  Denmark  wrote  about  her  to  th«  Hagne^  and  wHh 
her  own  letters  to  Henry  Sidney 

I  Bonrepauz  to  Seignelay,  July  ^|,  1688. 

I  Bee  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  OorreepooiA> 
enee  lately  published.  Ifr.  Vox,  in  his  eopj  oTBarlllonV 
despatches,  marked  the  80th  of  August.  N.  &,  1688,  as  ths 
date  from  which  it  was  quite  certain  ttet  f  ~  '  ' 
playing  ihlse. 
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AfKNT,  the  Aoadety  ^f  William  beoAine  intense. 
From  common  eyca  his  feelings  were  concealed 
^  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour ;  but 
his  whole  heart  was.  open  to  Bentinck.  The 
preparations  were  not  quite  complete.  The  de- 
ugn  was  already  suspected,  and  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole 
plan.  If  Lonis  were  to  send  a  great  force  into 
Brabant,  if  the  faction  which  hated  the  stadt- 
holder  were  to  raise  its  head,  ail  was^ver. 
**  My  suflferings,  my  disquiet,"  the  prince  wrote, 
'*  are  dreadful.  I  hardly  see  my  way.  Nevev 
in  my  U£e  «Ud  I  so  much  feel  the  need  of  God's 
guidance."*  Bentinck's  wife  was  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill,  and  both  the  friends  were  pain- 
fully anxious  about  her.  <*Qod  support  you," 
William  wrote,  ^*  and  enable  you  to  bear  your 
part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  far  as  human  beings 
can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church  depends. "f 
.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  design  so  Tast 
as  that  which  had  been  formed  against  the 
King  of  England  should  remain  during  many 
weeks  a  secret  No  art  could  prevent  intelli- 
gent men  from  perceiving  that  William  was 
making  great  military  and  naval  preparations, 
and  from  suspecting  the  object  with  which 
thoto  preparations  were  made.  £arly  in  Au- 
^st,  hints  that  some  great  event  was  approach- 
ug  were  whispered  up  and  down  Londcm.  The 
weak  and  cornet  AlbeviUe  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  England,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  certain 
that  the  Dutch  government  entertained  no  de- 
sign unfriendly  to  James;  but,  during  the 
absence  of  AlbeviUe  from  his  post,  Avaux  per- 
formed, with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  both  of 
French  and  English  ambassador  to  the  States, 
and  supplied  Barillon  as  well  as  Louis  with  am- 
ple intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a 
descent  on  England  was  in  contemplation,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  master  of  the 
truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived  at  West- 
minster, either  from  the  Hague  or  from  Ver- 
sailles, brought  earnest  warnings.  {  But  James 
was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  have 
been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister, 
would  never  dare  to  engage  in  an  expedltioB 
beyond  sea,  leaving  Hollaed  defenceless.  The 
States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered 
and  what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering 
during  the  great  agony  of  1672,  would  never 
incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an  invading  army 
encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  There  was  doubtless  much  dis- 
content in  England ;  but  the  interval  was  im- 
mense between  discontent  and  rebellion.  Men 
of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly 
to  hasard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their 
lives.  How  many  eminent  Whigs  had  held 
high  language  when  Monmouth  was  in*  the 
Netherlands!  and  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
8tan<|ard,  what  eminent  men  had  joined  it?  It 
was  easy  to  understand  why  Louis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours.  He  doubt- 
less hoped  to  frighten  the  EJng  of  Eni^and  into 
Ukiaf  the  French  Aide  in  the  dispute  about 

•  Aug.  H,  1688.  t  Sept  T*j,  1688. 

t  Avmis,  July  jf  g^  A^.  ii,im;  Louis  to  Be. 


Cologne.    By  such  reaeopiiic  Ja 

lulled  into  stupid  security.)  The  alsru  sni 
indignation  of  Louis  increased  daily.  The 
style  of  his  letters  became  sharp  and  Tehe- 
ment.||  He  could  not  understand,  he  wrots, 
this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisii. 
Was  the  king  bewitched  ?  Were  his  ministcn 
blind  ?  Was  it  'possible  that  nobody  at  White- 
hall was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  ?  Suc^  foolhiurdy  securit; 
could  scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere  improri- 
dence.  There  must  be  foul  play.  James  wu 
evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was  esrneBtly 
cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
the  English  ministers ;  but  he  was  cautioned  in' 
vain.  On  him,  as  on  James,  Sunderland  had 
cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation  could  break 

Louis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonre- 
paux,  who  was  far  superior  to  Barillon  in 
shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  dJisUked  and 
distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  Lon- 
don with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avanx 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  declare  to  the 
States  General  that  France  had  taken  Jsmei 
under  her  protection.  A  large  body  of  troopa 
was  held  in  readiness  to  march  toward  the 
Dutch  frontier.  This  bold  attempt  to  save  the 
infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton,  who  wu 
now  envoy  from  England  to  the  court  of  ye^ 
sallies. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  States.  It  was 
readily  granted.  The  assembly  was  unusually 
large.  The  general  belief  was  that  some  oTer- 
ture  respect!^  commerce  was  about  to  be  made, 
and  the  president  brought  a  written  answer 
framed  on  that  supposition.  As  soon  as  Avaux 
began  to  disclose  his  errand,  signs  of  uneasiness 
were  discernible.  Those  who  were  believed  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast 
down  their  eyes.  The  agitation  became  great 
when  the  envoy  announced  that  his  master  wu 
strictly  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  to  his  Britannic  mijesty,  and  that  any 
attack  on  England  would  be  considered  as  s 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  presi- 
dent,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stammeret 
out  a  few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  conference 
terminated.  It  was  at  the  same  time  notified 
to  the  States  that  Louis  had  taken  under  his 
protection  Cardinal  Furstembwgauad  the  Chap- 
ter of  Cologne.^ 

The  deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some 
recommended  caution  and  delay.  Others 
breathed  nothing  but  war.  Fagel  spoke  vehe- 
mently of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored 
his  brethren  not  to  be  dannted  by  threats* 
The  proper  answer  to  such  a  conununication, 
he  said,  was  to  levy  more  soldiers  smd  to  equip 
more  ships.  A  courier  was  Instantly  despatched 
to  recall  William  from  Minden,  where  he  wu 
holding  a  consultation  of  high  moment  with  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg^ 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James 
was  bent  on  ruining  himselx,  and  every  attempt 
to  stop  him  only  made  him  noudi  more  eageriy 


I  BsrinoD,  Aug.  H,  J*-^  1668;  Adda,  *StM; 
Utb  of  Junes,  II.  177,  <^.  Mem. 
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to  his  doom.  Wlien  Ms  throne  iras  secure, 
vben  hiB  people  were  sabmiBsiTe,  when  the 
most  obsequious  of  Parliaments  was  eager  to 
anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes,  when 
foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  paid 
emulous  court  to  him,  when  it  depended  only 
on  himself  whether  be  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be  the  slave 
and  the  hireling  of  France.  And  now  when, 
by  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  his  neighbours,  his  sub- 
jects, his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children,  and 
had  left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection 
of  France,  he  was  taken  with,  a  fit  of  pride, 
ajid  determined  to  assert  his  independence. 
That  help  which,  when  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
had  accepted  with  ignominious  tears,  he  now, 
when  it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.  *  Having  been  abject  when 
he  might,  withppropriety,  have  been  punctilious 
in  maintaining  his  dignity,  he  became  ungrate- 
fully haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughtiness 
must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin. 
He  resented  the  friendly  intervention  which 
mi^t  have  saved  him.  Was  ever  kins  so  used  ? 
Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that  others  must 
think  for  him  ?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  C«r- 
4mal  Furstemburg,  who  must  fall  if  not  up- 
held by  a  powerful  patron?  Was  he  to  be 
degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe  by  an 
ostentatious  patronage  which  he  had  never 
asked  ?  Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters  was  well 
received  at  Whitehall,  and  had  a  long  audience. 
He  could,  with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  States  General  any  hostile 
project ;  for  the  States  General  had,  as  yet,  no 
official  knowledge  of  the  design  of  William; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  they 
might,  even  now,  refude  to  sanction  that  design. 
James  declared  that  he  gave  not  the  least  cre- 
dit to  the  rumours  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had 
surprised  and  annoyed  him.  Middleton  was 
directed  to  assure  all  the  foreign  ministers  that 
there  existed  no  such  alliance  between  France 
%nd  England  as  the  court  of  Versailles  had,  for 
its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  nuncio  the 
Ung  said  that  the  designs  of  Louis  were  palpa- 
ble and  should  be  frustrated.  This  officious 
protection  was  at  once  an  insult  and  a  snare. 
*•  My  good  brother,"  said  James,  "  has  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  flattery  and  vanity  have 
turned  his  head."*  Adda,  who  was  much  more 
snxious  about  Cologne  than  about  England, 
encouraged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville, 
irho  had  now  returned  to  his  post,  was  com- 
manded to  give  friendly  assurances  to  the 
States  General,  and  to  add  some  high  language, 
which  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth 
of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver.  "  My  master,"  he  said, 
««  is  raised,  alike  by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit, 
above  the  position  which  France  affects  to  as- 
sign to  him.     There  is  some  difference  between 

•  «GIm  V  adnlaikNM  « la  vmalta  gU  avtvano  tomato  fl 
•apa"— uicUd,  g^  168a 

t  dtton,  an»t  it,  1«8;  Arwax,  Sept  JJ,  ^;  Itar 
HOos,  ^^ ;  WsgmftMi^  book  Ix.;  Sunderland'!  Apology, 
tt  iMf  kMB  oAm  aoMtei  ttet  Jmm  dedteed  tbo  help  of 


a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Co* 
logne. "  The  reception  of  Bonrepaux  at  White- 
hall was  cold.  The  naval  succours  which  ht 
offered  were  not  absolutely  declined;  but  he 
was  forced  to  return  without  having  settled 
any  thing;  and  the  envoys,  both  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  house  of  Austria,  were  in- 
formed that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable 
to  the  king  and  had  produced  no  result.  After 
the  Revolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and  proba* 
bly  with  truth,  that  he  had  induced  his  master 
to  reject  the  proffered  assistance  of  France,  f 

The  perverse  folly  of  James  naturally  excited 
the  indignation  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Louis  complained  that,  in  return  for  the  great- 
est service  which  he  could  tender  to  the  English 
go^mment,  that  government  had  given  him 
the  lie  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He 
justly  remarked  that  what  Avaux  had  said, 
touching  the  alliance  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though 
perhaps  not  according  t»  the  letter.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  a  treaty  digested  into  articles, 
signed,  sealed,  and  ratified;  but  assuranoea 
equivalent  in  Uie  estimation  of  honourable  men 
to  such  a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been 
oonstaatly  exchanged  between  the  two  courts. 
Louis  added  that,  high  as  was  his  own  place  in 
Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  absurdly  jealous 
of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act 
prompted  by  friendship;  but  James  was  in  a 
very  different  situation,  and  would  soon  learn 
the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so  ungra- 
ciously rejected.  J 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingra^ 
titude  of  James,  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
Louis  to  persist  in  the  resolution  which  had 
been  notified  to  the  States  Geqeral.  Avaux, 
whose  sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  an* 
tagonist  worthy  of  William,  was  decidedly  of 
this  opinion.  The  first  object  of  the  French 
government — so  the  skilful  envoy  reasoned — 
ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  oa 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that  descent 
was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  to 
menace  the  Batavian  frontier.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling  en- 
terprise that  he  would  persist,  even  if  the  white 
flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He 
had  actually  said  thst,  if  the  Spaniards  could 
only  manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  and  Namur 
till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then  return  from. 
England  with  a  force  which  would  soon  reco- 
ver all  that  had  been  lost  But,  though  sueh 
was  the  prince's  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opi- 
nion of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  captain  general  and  the 
flow^  of  their  army  across  the  German  Ocean 
while  a  formidable  enemy  threatened  their  owtt 
territory.  J 

Louis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings, 
but  he  had  already  resolved  on  a  different  Ihis 
of  action.  Perhaps  he  had  been  provoked  by 
the  discourtesy  and  wrong-headedness  of  the 
English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper 
at  the  expense  of  his  interest     rerhaps  he  was 


a  French  army.  The  truth  !«,  that  no  raoh  vrmj  wm  •• 
ftred.  Indeed,  the  French  troopa  would  have  aerrod  JaoMa 
much  more  effiBctoally  by  menacing  the  froatton  of  Bi^ 


land  than  by  erontng'the  Channel.  ~ 
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Bilele&  'oT  t!ic  eoiinsels  of  his  minister  of  war, 
Lonyois,  vhoBe  influence  was  great,  and  who 
regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  7 1 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote 
from  Holland  a  great  aiid  unexpected  blow. 
Louis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flan- 
ders, and  poured  them  into  Germany.  One 
army,  placed  under  the  nominal  command  of 
the  Dauphin,  but  really  directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  llie  father  of  the  sci- 
ence of  fortification,  invested  Philipsburg.  An- 
other, led  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufl[lei*s,  seized 
Worms,  Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquess  of  Huraieres,  entered 
Bonn.  All  down  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to 
Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  victorious.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Philipsburg  reached  Ver- 
sailles on  All  Saints'  Day,  whiie  the  court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  king 
made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced 
the  good  news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  returned  th&nks  to  God  for  this  great 
success.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.*  The 
tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  cele- 
brated the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent  patron. 
Orators  extolled  A*om  the  pulpit  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 
The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp ; 
and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  European  coalition  smiled  inwardly 
at  the  misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Louis 
had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained  some 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  but  those 
advantages  would  avail  little  if  England,  inac- 
tive and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank  in  Eu- 
rope. A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  enter- 
prise on  which  the  fut^  of  the  world  depended ; 
and  for  a  few  weeks  the  United  Provinces  were 
in  security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with 
indefatigable  activity  and  with  less  secrecy 
than  he  had  hitherto  thought  necessary.  As- 
surances of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become  extinct 
at  the  Hague.  It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  even 
at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  re- 
animate the  faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The 
chiefs  of  that  faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the 
stadtholder  with  no  friendly  feeling.  They  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  'rC  he  prospered  in  England, 
he  would  become  abs  \ute  master  of  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  the  errcns  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
availed  btmself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  struggle  against  him.  He 
saw  that  the  time  bad  come  for  demanding  the 
sanction  of  the  States.'  Amsterdam  was  the 
head- quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line, 
his  office,  and  his  person ;  and  even  from  Am- 
sterdam he  had  at  this  moment  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend. Some  of  the  chief  functionaries  of 
tkat  eity  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with 
Mm,  wilh  Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had 
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been  induced  to  promise  that  they  would  pro* 
mote,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  oppose, 
the  great  design;  some  were  exasperated  by 
the  commercial  edicts  of  Louis ;  som-:  were  in 
deep  distress  for  kinsmen  and  friends  who  were 
harassed  by  the  French  jdragoons ;  some  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  schism 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  fedsration ; 
and  some  were  in  terror  of  the  common  people, 
who,  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealoitf 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  summary  jus- 
tice on  any  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council  which 
had  Jong  been  devoted  to  France  pronounced 
in  favour  of  William's  undertaking.  Thence- 
forth all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  full 
sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  enterprise  waa, 
in  secret  sittings,  formally  given.J- 

The  prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general 
well  qualified  to  be  second  in  command.  This 
was  indeed  no  light  matter.  A  random  shot  or 
the  dagger  of  an  assaasln  might  in  a  moment 
leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  waa 
cecessary  that  a  successor  should  be  ready  to 
fiK  the  vacant  place ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
make  choice  of  any  Englishman  without  giving 
offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories; 
nor  had  any  Englishman  then  living  shown  thai 
he  possessed  the  military  skill  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  easy  to  assign  pre-eminence  to  a  fo- 
reigner without  wounding  the  national  sensi- 
bility of  the  haughty  islanders.  One  man  there 
was,  and  only  one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no  ob- 
jection could  be  found,  Frederic,  count  of 
Schomberg,  a  German,  sprung  from  a  noble 
house  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generaUy 
esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art 
of  war.  His  rectitude  and  piety,  tried  bj 
strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting 
commanded  general  respect  and  confidence. 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  had  been,  during 
many  years,  in  the  service  of  Louis,  and  had, 
in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted 
from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actionB^ 
the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  When  perse- 
cution began  to  rage,  the  brave  veteran  stead- 
fastly refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by 
apostasy,  resigned,  without  one  murmur,  all 
his  honours  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted 
country  forever,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year; 
but  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in 
full  vigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  waa 
much  loved  and  honoured  there.  He  had,  in- 
deed, a  recommendation  of  which  very  few 
foreigners  could  then  boast;  for  he  spoke  our 
language,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace 
and  purity.  9e  was,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  parties, 
appointed  William's  lieutenant.! 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British 
adventurers  of  all  the  various  parties  which 
the  tyranny  of  James  had  united  in  a  strange 
coalition:  old  Royalists  who  had  shed  their 
blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army 
of  the  Parliament,  Tories  who  had  been  perse- 
ration  of  the  States  General,  dated  Oct  ||,  will  be  tanmi 
in  the  Recneil  del  TraJtAn,  vol.  ir.  N4. 225. 
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eittcd  in  the  Jikja  of  the  Sxclosion  BQl,  Whigs 
who  had  fled  to  the  Contineiit  for  their  share 
in  the  Rye  House  Plot 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage  were 
Charles  Gerard,  earl  of  Macclesfield^  an  ancient 
CaTalier  who  had  fought  for  Charles  the  First, 
and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  nnfortunate  Argyle,  but  had  inherited  no- 
thing except  an  illustrious  name  and  the  in- 
alienable affection  of  a  numerous  clan ;  Charles 
Paulet,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Winchester ;  and  Peregrine  Os- 
borne, Lord  Dumblane,  heir  apparent  of  the 
earldom  of  Banby.     Mordaunt,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to 
his   fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  yo- 
lunteers.      Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned, 
while   guarding   the   frontier  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  that  there  was  once  more 
a  hope  of  deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.      Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged 
from  Ms  obscurity;  but,  fortunately,  his  elo- 
quence could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mis- 
chief, for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means 
~    disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety such  as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enter- 
prise of  Argyle.     The  subtle  and  restless  Wild- 
man,  who  had  some  time  before  found  England 
an  unsafe  residence,  and  had  retired  to  Ger- 
many,  now  repaired    from  Germany  to    the 
mrince's  court.     There,  too,  was  Carstairs,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who  in 
craft  and  courage  had  no  superior  among  the 
ppUticians  of  his  age.     He  had  been  intrusted 
some  jrears   before  by  Fagel  with   important 
secrets,  <nd  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite 
of  the  most  horrible  torments  which  could  be 
inflicted  by  boot  and  thumb-screw.     His  rare 
fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  ib  share 
^  the  prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was 
granted  to  any  man  except  Bentinck.*    Fergu- 
son could  not  remain  quiet  when  a  revolution 
was  preparing.     He  secured  for  himself  a  pas- 
sage in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among 
his  fellow-emigrants,  but  he  found  himself  ge- 
nerally distrusted  and  despised.     He  had  been 
a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and  hot- 
headed outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Mon- 
mouth to  destruction;  but  there  was  no  place 
fi>r  a  low-minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and  generals 
who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  saga- 
cious William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of 
1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  difference  between  the  manifes- 
toes which  the  leaders  of  thos«  expeditions 
published.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scrib- 
bled an  absurd  aud  brutal  libel  about  the  burn- 
ing of  London,  the  strangling  of  Godfrey,  the 
butchering  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Charles.  The  declaration  of  Willltm  was  drawn 
up  hy  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was 
h^hly  renowned  a^  a  publicist.  Though  weighty 
and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  orighial  form,  much 
too  prolix ;  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated 
into  EnglUh  by  Burnet,  who  well  unders^od 
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the  art  of  popular  composition.  It  began  by  a 
solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every 
community,  the  strict  observance  of  law  was 
necessary  alike  to  the  happiness  of  nationti  and 
to  the  securitT  of  governments.  The  PrinoB 
of  Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep  coxt^ 
cern  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom 
with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by  marriago 
closely  connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  been  grossly  and  systematically 
violated.  The  power  of  dispensing  with  acta 
of  Parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a  point 
that  the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  varh- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  bv  turning 
out  judge  after  judge  till  the  bench  had  been 
filled  with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the  di- 
rections of  the  government.  Notwithstanding 
the  king's  repeated  assurances  that  he  would 
maintain  the  established  religion,  persons  no- 
toriously hostile  to  that  religion  had  been  pro- 
moted, not  only  to  civil  offices,  but  also  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of 
the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of  express  statute^ 
been  intrusted  to  a  new  court  of  High  Commi»- 
sion ;  and  in  that  court  one  avowed  Papist  had 
a  seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate 
their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected 
from  their  property  in  contempt  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Meai>- 
while,  persons  who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on 
the  island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  semi- 
naries for  the  corruption  of  youth.  Lieute- 
nants, deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace, 
had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing 
to  support  a  pernicious  and  unconstitutioniu 
policy.  The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions^ 
even  in  civil  matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  con> 
fidence,  and  that  their  servility  in  criminal 
coses  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain  of 
innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses,  loathed  by 
the  English  nation,  were  to  be  defended,  u 
seemed,  by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  most  arbitrary  princes  had  never 
accounted  it  an  offence  in  a  subject  modestly 
and  peaceably  to  represent  his  grievances  and 
to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplication  was  now 
treated  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  England. 
For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sove- 
reign a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respect 
ful  terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted,  and  every  judge 
who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favour  had  instadtly 
been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a  free  and 
lawful  Parliament  might  indeed  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  these  erils ;  but  such  a  Parlia- 
ment, unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  adimni»- 
tration  were  changed,  the  nation  could  not  hope 
to  see.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers, 
a  body  which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons 
in  name  alone.  Lastly,  there  were  circun^ 
stances  which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  nol 
really  bom  of  the  queen.  For  these  reasons 
the  prince,  mindfril  of  his  near  relation  to  the 
royal  house,  and  grateful  for  the  affection  which 
the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  bo* 
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h>T«d  wife  and  to  himself,  lad  resoWed,  in  cqm.- 
pliaime  witli  the  request  of  many  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  all 
ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  repel  Tiolence.  He  abjured  all  thought 
of  conquest  He  protested  that,  while  his 
troops  remained  in  the  island,  they  should  be 
kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  discipline, 
amd  that,  as  soon  as  the  nation  had  been  de- 
livered from  tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  back. 
His  single  object  was  to  haye  a  fi-ee  and  legal 
Parliament  assembled;  and  to  the  decision  of 
■uch  a  Parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  leave  all  questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were 
handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension 
began  to  appear  among  the  English.  Wildman, 
indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on.  some  of 
his  countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the 
headstrong  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to  declare 
tiiat  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn  up 
merely  to  please  tne  Cavaliers  and  the  parsons. 
The  injuries  of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of  the 
bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward ; 
and  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  the  Tories,  before  tiieir  rup- 
ture with  the  court,  had  treated  the  Whigs. 
Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  counter-pro- 
j[ect,  prepared  by  himself,  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  disgusted  all  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  four-fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
1%e  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him. 
Russell,  in  particular,  declared  that,  if  such  an 
insane  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
Ration  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute 
WHS  at  length  settled  by  the  authority  of  Wil- 
Uam,  who,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  deter- 
mined that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly 
as  Fa^el  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland, 
lames  had  at  length  become  sensible  of  his 
danger.  Intelligence  which  could  not  be  disre- 
garded came  pouring  in  from  various  quarters. 
At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all 
doubts.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  king  had 
read  it,  the  blood  left  bis  cheeks,  and  he  re- 
Qiained  some  time  speechless,  f  He  might,  in- 
deed, well  be  appalled.  Tne  first  easterly 
wind  would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the 
shores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe,  one  single 
power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  news  of  his  downfall.  The  help  of  that 
single  power  he  had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he 
had  requited  with  Insult  the  friendly  interven- 
tion which  might  have  saved  him.  The  French 
armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
been  employed  in  overawing  the  States  Gene- 
ral, wore  besieging  Philipsburg  or  garrisoning 
Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he  might  have  to  flgh^ 
on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  and  for  the 
birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were 
indeed  in  appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in 
a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the  time  of 
his  accession ;  and  the  improvement  is  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or  board  of 
Admiralty,  but  had  kept  the  chief  direction  of 
maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
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been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pej^ys.    It  is  a 
proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  tliat  of  a  deputy ;  and,  in  an  agt 
of  corruption  and  peculation,  a  department  oa 
which  a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender  capa* 
city,  bestows  close  personal  attention  is  likeW 
to  be  comparatively  free    from   abuses.     It 
would  have  been  easy  to  find  an  abler  minister 
of  marine  than  James,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that 
ase,  any  minister  of  marine,  except  James, 
who  would  not  have  embezzled  stores,  takea 
bribes  from  contractors,  and  charged  the  crown 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been 
made.   The  king  was,  in  truth,  almost  the  oa\y 
person  who  could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  the 
king.     There  had,  therefore,  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering 
in  the  dock-yards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been 
built  which  were  fit  to  go  to  sea.     An  excellent 
order  had  been  issued,  increasing  the  alloiiances 
of  captains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly 
forbidding  them   to   carry  merchandise  from 
port  to  port  without  the  royal  permission     The 
effect  of  these  reforms  was  already  perceptible; 
and  James  found  no  difficulty  in  fitting  oat,  at 
short  notice,  a  considerable  fieet.     Thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  latesi 
were  collected  in  the  Thames,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dartmouth.      The  loyalty  of 
Dartmouth  was  above  suspicion;  and  he  was 
thought  to  have  as  much  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors,  who, 
in  that  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval  com- 
mands without  a  regular  naval  training,  and 
who  were  at  once  fiag  officers  on  the  sea  and 
colonels  of  infantry  on  shore.  J 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  any 
king  of  England  had  ever  command  ed,^afld  was 
rapidly  augmented.  New  companies  were  in- 
corporated with  the  existing  regiments.  Com- 
missions for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments 
were  issued.  Four  thousand  men  were  added 
to  the  English  establishment.  Three  thousand 
were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ireland.  As 
many  more  were  ordered  to  march  southward 
from  Scotland.  James  estimated  the  force  with 
which  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the  invaders 
at  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  mir 
Utia.} 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But 
could  the  navy,  could  the  army  be  trusted? 
Would  not  the  train-bands  flock  by  thousands 
to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer?  The  party 
which  had,  a  few  years  before,  drawn  the 
sword  for  Monmouth,  would  undoubtedly  ha 
eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the .  party  which  had, 
during  seven-and-forty  years,  been  the  bul- 
wark of  monarchy?  Where  were  now  thoss 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  crown  ?  Outraged  and 
insulted,  driven  from  the  bench  of  justice,  and 
deprived  of  aU  military  command,  they  saw 
the  peril  of  th*r  ungrateM  sovereign  with  unr 


X  Pepy9*»  Memdn  nUtiiig  to  the  Bogrftl  Nftvy.  lMr*» 
aaxk/i  Lift  of  Jmdm  the  Seooad,  IL  186^  Orig.  Mmb., 

Addm^-.Cltten,^. 
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iBiftiii  Jiid  deU^t  When  ▼«?«  Uioee  prietU 
•nd  prelates  wko  ked,  from  tea  thoneand  p«l- 
pite  proeleimed  the  duly  of  obejiBg  tke 
AttotDted  delegfttfr  of  €k>df  Some  of  them  had 
been  impriaoiied;  lome  had  heen  plandered; 
all  had  been  plaoed  uader  Hm  iron  rale  ef  the 
High  CemniaaoB,  and  had  been  in  hourly 
fear  least  ataia  aew  freak  of  tjrau^  ihoald 
depriTe  theae  of  tkeir  fireeholds  and  leaye  them 
without  a  moeeel  of  bread.  That  Charehmen 
would  enrea  new  so  completely  forget  the  doe- 
trine  whieh  had  been  their  peculiar  boast  as  to 
join  in  aetiTo  reatstanoe,  seemed  iacredibU. 
Bat  pould  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among 
them  the  spirit  whieh  in  the  preceding  gene 
ration  had  triumphed  otot  the  armies  of  Bssez 
and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  esdy  after  a  des- 
perate straggle  to  the  geaias  and  vigottr  of 
Cromwell  f  The  tyrant  was  overeome  by  fear. 
He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concession  had  always 
rained  pttncea,  and  suUealj  owned  that  he 
most  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  onee  more.* 
There  is  reason  to  beUere  that  Hali£ftz  wss,  at 
thia  time,  innted  to  return  to  office,  and  that 
ha  was  not  nnwilMng  to  do  so.  The  part  of  me- 
diator between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was 
oT  aH  parts  that  for  which  he  was  beet  qoalified, 
aad  of  whieh  he  was  most  ambitions.  How  the 
nefotiatioB  with  him  was  brokaa  off  is  not 
known;  bat  U  is  not  hnprobable  that  the  question 
of  the  dispoasBBg  power  iras  UMtinssurmountable 
dilienHy.  His  hestiUty  to  that  power  had 
oaosed  his  disgrace  three  years  before;  and 
nothing  that  had  since  happened  had  beea  of  a 
natare  to  change  hss  ^ews.  James,  on  the 
olher  haad,  was  ftiUy  determined  to  make  no 
Baaeiision  on  that  point. f  Aa  to  other  matters 
ha  was  less  pertiaaeioQS.  He  pat  forth  a  pro- 
damatieB,  in  whi^  he  solemnly  promibod  to 
protect  the  Oinreh  ef  England  and  to  maintain 
the  Aet  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  himself 
wilHng  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
srd.  He  wonld  no  longer  insist  that  IUh 
CatheUes  shoaid  be  admitted  into  the 
of  Commons ;  and  ho  troated  that  his 
people  waaUl  justly  appreciate  each  a  proof  of 
his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Three 
daja  later  he  natifted  his  intentioa  to  replace 
•n  the  magistratee  and  deputy  Ueutenants  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  reftising  to  support  his 
p<^ey.  On  the  day  after  the  appesraace  of 
tliia  notifleatioa,  Compton's  suspension  was 
taken  oC} 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  gare  an  audienoe 
to  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in  London. 
They  had  reqaested  admittance  to  his  presenoe 
for  Um  parpoee  of  tendering  their  counsel  in 
tkis  emergeney.  The  prisute  was  spokesman. 
Ha  respectful^  asked  that  the  administration 
m^t  be  put  intc  the  hands  of  persons  duly 
qnaliAed ;  that  aU  acts  done  ander  pretence  of 
tbe  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked ;  that 
rbe  Beelesiasticai  Commission  might  be  an- 


^,  len.   TUs  dmtatah  descrllm  ftrongly 
BdiMd  of  ft  «iiT*nAl  deftdlou  of  his  sal^eett. 
f  AU  the  l^ht  whldi  w«  hare  rMpaeitng  this  negotla- 
tfoB  !■  derived  from  Reresbr.    Hie  infonsMii  wee  •  lady 
^iNMabedoM  mai  asBMb  — d  whs  wiatnljr  wm  not  to  he 

^UD^«Sa£i^8^  H  27. Oot  1, 1688. 

trmmer  iraBTWBet,L784.    Banet  hee,  I  fhtek, 
«oaioaiMled  thin  sndieaoe  with  «B  sndieiiM  wtaloh  took 
ttbwe  A  few  weeks  later. 
'^London  QsMtte^  OoL  8, 1686. 


nulled ;  that  the  wrongs  d  Magdalene  Co>lege 
might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old  franchises 
of  the  muaicipal  corporations  might  be  re- 
stored. He  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there 
was  one  most  desirable  erent  which  would 
oompletely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  the 
distracted  realm.  If  his  m%}astT  would  ra- 
consider  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Ghiurches  of  Rome  and  England,  perhaps,  by 
the  DiTine  blessing  on  the  arguments  which 
the  bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  might 
be  conTinced  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  return  to 
tike  religion  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfa- 
tiier.  Tk93  far,  Sancroft  said,  he  had  spoken 
the  sense  of  his  brethren.  There  remained  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with 
them,  but  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
adrert.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  of  his 
profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested  mo- 
tiTC.  The  metropolitan  see  of  York  had  been 
three  years  racant.  The  arohbishop  implored 
the  king  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and 
learned  diTine,  and  added  that  such  a  diyina 
might  without  difficulty  be  found  among  those 
who  then  stood  in  tbe  royal  presence.  The 
king  commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return, 
thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  pro- 
mised to  consider  what  had  been  said.|  Of 
the  dispensing  power  he  would  not  yield  one 
tittie.  No  unqualified  person  was  remoTod 
fVom  any  cinl  or  military  office.  But  some  of 
Sancroft's  suggestions  were  adopted.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commia* 
si<m  was  abolished.  ||  It  was  determined  that 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
been  forfeited  six  years  before,  should  be  r^ 
stored;  and  the  chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to 
carry  back  the  TeneiE^ble  parchment  to  Guild- 
hall. ||  A  week  later  the  public  was  informed 
tiiat  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
had  it  in  charge  from  the  king  to  correct  what- 
oyer  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not 
without  a  long  straggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that 
James  stooped  to  this  humiliation.  Indeed,  h^ 
did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostolic  Leyburn, 
who  seems  to  haye  behayed  on  all  ocoasiona 
like  a  wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in 
his  judgment  the  ^ected  president  and  fellows 
had  beea  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought 
to  be  made  to  them.f .  In  a  few  days  appeared 
a  proolamation  restoring  the  forfeited  Aran- 
ohises  of  aU  the  municipal  corporations.** 

James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so 
great,  made  in  tiie  short  space  of  a  month, 
would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  conoea- 
sions,  made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect 
an  inyasion  from  Holland,  would  have  dona 
much  to  conciliate  the  Tories^  But  gratituda 
is  not  to  be  expaoted  by  rulers  who  giye  to  fear 


t  London  GMette,  Oet  1B»  1888;  Adda,  Oet  ^.  The 
nundo,  though  generally  an  enemy  to  yielent  eenmes^ 
seems  to  have  oppoeed  the  leetflratlnn  of  Boo^  prohahly 
fton  Teg»rd  for  the  Interests  of  OlflRud  and  the  other  Ro- 
man CathoUce  who  were  quartered  in  M afdalene  GoUege. 
Leybum  deelared  hfanself  **  nel  sentifliento  che  lbaM»  sUta 
nno  spogllo,  e  che  U  poeseeeo  in  eoi  si  trovano  or»  11  Cat- 
toUd  fosse  Tiolento  ed  iUegaks  onde  non  era  privar  qnt^tl 
di  an  drltto  acqnisto,  ma  rendeae  affll  altil  quello  ehe  era 
atato  leratocon  ▼iqlflaua.'* 
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whfit  they  have  refused  to  justice.  During 
tlii-ee  yean  the  king  had  been  proof  to  ail  ar- 
gument and  to  all  entreaty.  £yery  minister 
who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of 
(be  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  had  been  disgraced.  A  Parliament  emi- 
nently loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  and 
respectfully  against  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England,  and  had  been  sternly 
reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Judge 
after  judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine 
for  declining  to  give  decisions  opposed  to  the 
whole  common  and  statute  law.  The  most 
respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government  of  their  counties 
for  refusing  to  betray  the  public  liberties. 
Pcorcs  of  clergymen  had  been  deprived  of 
their  livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths.  Pre- 
lates, to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the  tyrant 
owed  the  crown  which  he  wore,  had  on  their 
knees  besought  him  not  to  command  them  to 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land.  Their 
modest  petition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious 
libel.  They  had  been  brow-beaten,  threatened, 
imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and  had  narrowly  es- 
caped utter  ruin.  Then  at  length  the  nation, 
finding  that  right  was  borne  down  by  might, 
and  that  even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the  chances  of 
war.  The  oppressor  learned  that  an  armed 
deliverer  was  at  hand,  and  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.  All  was  immediately  changed. 
That  government  which  had  requited  constant 
and  zealous  service  with  spoliation  and  perse- 
cution, that  government  which  to  weighty  rea- 
sons and  pathetic  entreaties  had  replied  only 
by  injuries  and  insults,  became  in  a  moment 
strangely  gracious.  Every  Gazette  now  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  some  grievance.  It 
was  then  evident  that  on  the  equity,  the  hu- 
manity, the  plighted  word  of  the  king,  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would  govern 
well  only  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  strong 
dread  of  resistance.  His  subjects  were  there- 
fbre  by  no  means  disposed  to  restore  to  him  a 
confidence  which  he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to 
relax  the  pressure  which  had  wrung  Jtom  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.  The 
general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  became  every  day  stronger.  The  gales 
which  at  this  time  blew  obstinately  from  the 
west,  and  which  at  once  prevented  the  prince's 
armament  from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish 
regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly 
cursed  and  reriled  by  the  common  people.  The 
weather,  it  was  said,  was  Popish.  Crowds  stood 
in  Cheapside  gazing  intently  at  the  weather- 
cock on  the  graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Church, 
and  praying  for  a  Protestant  wind.* 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an 
event  w^ich,  though  merely  accidental,  was  not 
unnaturally  ascribed  to  the  perfidy  of  the  king. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  designed 
to  restore  the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene 
College.  He  fixed  the  twenty-first  of  October  for 
this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth  went  down 
(o  Oxford.    The  whole  university  was  in  expec- 

•  '»Vento  papiflta,-  bo^s  Adda,  J^,  1888.  The  cxpre*. 
irton  Protestant  wind  seemB  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  east  w^:aA  wUeb  kept  TywamtL  dnriiif  sama  time, 


tation.  The  expelled  fellows  had  arrived  fren  al! 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  eager  to  take  poeaesaion  of 
their  beloved  home.  '  Three  hundred  leentlemaa 
on  horseback  escorted  the  visitor  to  Lis  lodg- 
ings. As  he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  tht 
High  Street  was  crowded  with  shoutirg  spee- 
tat<ors.  He  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning 
a  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gfttes  cf  Mag- 
dalene ;  but  the  bishop  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  soon  it  was  known  that  he  had 
been  roused  from  his  bed  by  a  royal  messen- 
ger, and  had  been  directed  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  Whitehall.  This  strange  disappoint- 
ment caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety ;  b^t  in 
a  few  hours  came  news  which,  to  minds  dis- 
posed, not  without  reason,  to  think  the  wei-st, 
seemed  completely  to  explain  the  ^ng's  change 
of  purpose.  The  Dutch  armament  had  put  ont 
to  sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm. 
The  disaster  was  exaggerated  by  rumour. 
Many  ships,  it  was  said,  had  been  lost.  Thou- 
sands of  horses  had  perished.  All  thought  of 
a  design  on  England  must  be  relinquished,  at 
least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a  leswm 
for  the  nation.  While  James  expected  im- 
mediate invasion  and  rebellion,  he  had  given 
orders  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  Utose 
whom  he  had  unlawfriUy  despoiled.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been 
revoked.  This  imputation,  though  at  that  time 
generally  believed,  and  though,  since  that  time, 
repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  was  without  foundation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet  could 
not,  by  any  mode  of  communication,  have  been 
known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours  after  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  reoeived  the  sammons 
which  called  him  away  from  Oxford.  The  king, 
however,  had  little  right  to  complain  of  the  sus- 
picions of  his  people.  If  they  sometimes,  witi»- 
out  severely  examining  evidence,  a8crih«d  to 
his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really  the  effect 
of  accident  or  inadvertence,  the  fault  was  his 
own.  That  men  wl)p  are  in  the  habit  of  break* 
ing  faith  should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean 
to  keep  it,  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  pun- 
ishment.f 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  oooasion, 
incurred  one  unmerited  imputation  solely  in 
consequence  of  his  eagerness  to  clear  himself 
from  another  imputation  equally  onmerited. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily 
summoned  from  Oxford  to  attend  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  rather, 
an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  had  been  con- 
voked at  Whitehall.  With  the  privy  oouncil- 
lors  were  joined,  in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the 
peere  spiritual  and  temporal  who  chaaeed  to  be 
in  or  near  the  capital,  the  judges,  the  crown 
lawyers,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  sldennen  of 
the  city  of  London.  A  hint  had  been  given  to 
Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  himsell 
In  truth,  few  of  the  peers  would  have  choaen  to 
sit  with  him.  Near  the  head  of  the  board  a 
chair  of  state  was  placed  for  the  queen  dow- 
ager. The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on  the  pleft 
of  delicate  health. 

James  informed  this  great  awembly  that  h» 


tnm  taking  ponscsslon  of  the  govermnant  of  Zra]axi<l.  8m 
the  first  part  of  IJlIibnllero. 

f  All  Uie  evfdanoe  on  thJa  point  Is  eollacted  io  flowem 
edition  of  tbe  State  Trtala^ 
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t&ought  it  neoMsury  to  prodaoe  proofs  of  tlio 
birth  of  his  son.  The  arU  of  bad  men  had 
poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  jerj  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
be  a  supposititious  child ;  but  Providence  had 
graciou^y  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely  any 
prince  had  ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  witnesses.  Those  witnesses 
then  appeared  and  gave  their  evidence.  After 
all  the  depositions  had  been  taken,  James  with 
great  solemnity  declared  that  the  imputation 
thrown  on  him  was  utterly  false,  and  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  wrong 
any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 
The  evidence  was  instantly  published,  and  was 
allowed  by  judicious  and  impartial  persons  to 
be  decisive.*  But  the  judicious  are  always  a 
minority;  and  scarcely  anybody  was  then  im- 
partial. The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that 
all  sincere  Papists  thought  it  a  duty  .to  perjure 
themselves  whenever  they  could,  by  perjury, 
serve  the  interests  of  their  Church.  Men  who, 
having  been  bred  Protestants,  had,  for  the  sake 
of  lucre,  pretended  to  be  converted  to  Popery, 
were,  if  possible,  less  trustworthy  even  than 
sincere  Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who 
belonged  to  these  two  classes  were  therefore 
regarded  as  mere  nullities.  Thus  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  on  which  James  had  relied 
was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained  was  ma- 
lignantly scrutinized.  To  every  one  of  the  few 
Protestant  witnesses  who  had  said  any  thing 
Biaterial,  some  exception  was  taken.  One  was 
notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant.  Another  had 
not  indeed  yet  apostatised,  but  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  an  apostate.  The  people  asked,  as 
they  had  asked  from  the  fii^t,  why,  if  idl  was 
right,  the  king,  knowing,  as  he  knew,  that 
many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife*s  preg- 
nancy, had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should 
be  more  satisfactorily  proved.  Was  there  no- 
thing suspicious  in  the  false  reckoning,  in  the 
sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Piincess  Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury? Why  was  no  prelate  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  attendance  7  Why  was  not 
the  Dutch  ambassador  summoned  7  Why,  above 
all,  were  not  the  Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the 
crown,  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural 
guardians  of  the  interest  of  their  nieces,  suf- 
fered to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  Papists 
which  was  assembled  in  and  near  the  royal 
bed-chamber?  Why,  in  short,  was  there,  in 
the  long  list  of  assistants,  not  a  single  name 
^hich  commanded  public  confidence  and  re- 
spect? The  true  answer  to  these  questions 
was,  that  the  king's  understanding  was  weak, 
that  his  temper  was  despotic,  and  that  he  had 
willingly  seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
bis  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his  subjects. 
But  the  multitude,  not  contented  with  this  ex- 
planation, attributed  to  deep-laid  villany  what 
was  really  the  effect  of  folly  and  perverseness. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  multitude. 
The  Lady  «Anne,  at  her  toilet,  on  the  morning 
after  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation 
with  such  scorn  as  emboldened  the  very  tire- 
women who  were  dressing  her  to  put  in  their 
jests.    Some  of  the  lorob  who  had  heard  the 
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examination*  and  had  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
were  really  unconvinced.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Si. 
Asa^h,  in  particular,  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life  to  believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  council  had 
not  been  mai^  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Sunderland  had 
been  dismissed  from  all  his  pliipes.  The  news 
of  his  disgrace  seems  to  have  taken  the  politi- 
cians of  the  coffee-houses  by  surprise,  but  did 
not  astonish  those  who  had  observed  what  was 
passing  in  the  palace.  Treason  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  by  tan- 
gible evMence;  but  there  was  a  strung  susp»> 
cion  among  those  who  watched  him  closely  that, 
through  some  channel  or  other,  he  was  In  com- 
munication with  the  enemies  of  that  government 
in  which  he  occupied  so  high  a  place.  He,  with 
unabashed  forehead,  imprecated  on  his  own 
head  all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was 
guilty.  His  only  fault,  he  protested,  was  that 
he  had  served  the  crown  too  well.  Had  he  not 
given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause  ?  Had  he  not 
broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could.  In 
case  of  a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ?  '  Had  h$ 
not  gone  all  lengths  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  signed  tht 
warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  bishopSi 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  them,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  life,  amidst  the  hisses  and  curses 
of  the  thousands  who  filled  Westminster  Hall  7 
Had  he  not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by 
renouncing  his  religion,  and  publicly  joining  a 
church  which  the  nation  detested  ?  What  had 
he  to  hope  from  a  change  ?  What  had  he  not 
to  dread  ?  These  arguments,  though  plausible, 
and  though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  ad- 
dress, could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once  from  a 
hundred  different  quarters  had  produced.  The 
king  became  daily  colder  and  colder.  Sunder- 
land attempted  to  support  himself  by  the 
queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience  of  her  ma- 
jesty, and  was  actually  in  her  apartment  when 
Middleton  entered,  and,  by  the  king's  orders, 
demanded  the  seals.  That  evening  the  fallen 
minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted  with 
the  prin<^  whom  he  had  flattered  and  betrayed. 
The  Interview  was  a  strange  one.  Sunderland 
acted  calumniated  virtue  to  perfection.  He 
regretted  not,  he  said,  the  secretaryship  of 
state  or  the  presidency  of  the  council,  if  only 
he  retained  his  sovereign's  esteem.  *'Donot* 
sir,  do  not  make  me  the  most  unhappy  gentle- 
man in  your  dominions,  by  refusing  to  declara 
that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty."  The  king 
hardly  knew  what  to  believe.  There  was  no 
positive  proof  of  guilt ;  and  the  energy  and 
pathos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might  have 
imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  than  that 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  At  the  French 
embassy  his  professions  still  found  credit 
There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain  a  few 
days  in  London  and  show  himself  at  court.  He 
would  tnen  retire  to  his  country-seat  at  Al- 
thorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapidated  for- 
tunes by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should  takt 
place,  he  must  fly  to  France.  His  ill-reqniMd 
loyal^  had  left  him  no  other  place  of  reftig«.f 
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The  seals  'which  bad  been  taken  from  Sun- 
dei-land  were  delivered  to  Preston.  The  same 
Oazette  whicli  announced  this  change  contained 
the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet.*  That  disaster 
was  serious,  though  far  less  serious  than  the 
Mng  and  his  few  adherents,  nttsled  by  their 
wishen,  were  disposed  to  belieye. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to 
the  English  reckoning,  was  ^  held  a  solemn 
sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  prince 
came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched 
over  him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child, 
for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in 
him  during  his  administration,  and  for  the  as- 
sistance which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  He  entreated  them  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  always  meant  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of  the 
^Reformed  religion  and  of  the  independence*  of 
'Europe,  he  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
oare.  The  Grand  Pensionary  answered  in  a 
faltering  voice;  and  in  all  that  grave  senate 
there  was  none  who  cotdd  refrain  fVom  shed- 
ding tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way;  and  he  stood  among  his 
Weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had 
been  about  to  leave  (hem  only  for  a  short  visit 
to  his  hunting  grounds  at  Loo.f 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accom- 
panied him  to  his  yacht  Even  the  represen- 
tatives of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the  chief  seat  of 
opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in  pay- 
ing him  this  compliment.  Public  prayers  were 
offered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys, 
and  went  on  board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill. 
His  flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  It  displayed 
the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those  of 
England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters 
three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  house 
of  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device, 
"  I  will  maintain.*'  The  ellipsis  was  now  filled 
ap  with  words  of  high  import,  **ThQ  liberties 
«f  England  and  the  R*otestant  religion." 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board 
when  the  wind  became  fair.  On  the  nineteenth 
the  armament  put  to  sea,  and  traversed,  before 
a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  distance  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the  wind 
changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled 
into  a  violent  tempest  The  ships,  scattered 
and  in  great  distress,  regained  the  shore  of 
Holland  as  they  best  might  The  Brill  reached 
Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-first  The  prince's 
fellow-passengers  had  observed  with  admiration 
that  neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one 
moment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  now, 
though  sufi'ering  from  sea-sickness,  refused  to 

go  on  shore ;  for  he  conceived  that,  by  remain- 
ig  on  board,  he  should  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  notify  to  Europe  that  the  late  misfor- 
tune had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  time 
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the  execration  of  his  pwpose.  In  two  or  thre« 
days  tilie  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel  only 
had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  sinrie  soldier  or 
sailor  was  missing.  Some  horses  had  perished, 
but  this  loss  the  prince  with  great  expedition 
repaired ;  and,  before  the  London  Qazette  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  again 
ready  to  sail.{ 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few 
hours.  On  the  first  of  November  it  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  my8terioa8>  whispers  by  the  politi> 
cians  of  London,  wav  passed  secreily  from  man 
to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the 
post-office.  One  of  the  agents  was  arrested, 
and  the  packets  of  which  he  was  ih  eharge  were 
carried  to  Whitehall.  The  king  read,  and  was 
greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hido 
the  paper  from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  into 
the  fire  every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to 
him  except  one,  and  that  one  he  would  scarcely 
trust  out  t)f  his  own  hands.  { 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  di» 
turbed  him  most  was  that  in  which  it  was  said 
that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng- 
land. Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham 
were  then  in  London.  They  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  pala<*e  and  interrogated.  fialF- 
fax,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  refused  tA 
first  to  make  any  answer.  **  Tour  mijesty  asks 
;ne,^'  said  he,  "  whether  I  have  committed  high 
treason.  If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought 
before  my  peers.  And  how  can  your  majesty 
place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  culprit 
whose  life  is  at  stake  ?  Even  if  I  had  invited 
his  highness  over,  I  should  without  scrupte 
plead  Not  Guilty."  The  king  declared  that  he 
did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit, 
and  that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one 
gentleman  asks  another  who  has  been  calum- 
niated whether  there  be  the  least  foundation 
for  the  calumny.  •*  In  that  uase,"  said  Halifax, 
**  I  have  no  ol^eotion  to  aver,  as  a  gentleman 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my  honour,  which 
is  aQ  sacred  as  my  oath,  that'I  have  not  invited 
the  Prince  of  Orange  over."|l  Clarendon  and 
Nottingham  said  the  same.  The  king  was  still 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
prelates,  tf  they  were  hostile  to  him,  his 
throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  But  it  could  not 
be.  There  was  something  monstrous  in  the 
supposition  that  any  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 
Compton  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and 
asked  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  th« 
slightest  ground  for  the  prince's  assertioni 
The  bishop  was  in  a  strait,  for  he  was  himself 
one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation; 
and  his  conscience,  not  a  very  enlightened  con- 
science, would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter 
a  direct  falsehood.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I  am 
()uite  confident  that  there  is  not  one  of  my 
brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltless  as  myself  in 
this  matter."  The  equivocation  was  ingeuioua; 
but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin  of 
such  a.n  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be 
worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  may  perhapi 
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W  d<mbted.  The  "Utig  was  s&tisllei.  « I  tfollj 
tfoquit  yon  all,"  he  said.  "But  1  think  it  m- 
O&tmrj  that  you  should  ptihlicly  contradict  the 
ilanderons  charge  hronght  agahist  you  in  the 
prince's  declaration.'*  The  bishop  Tery  natu- 
raUy  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  i:ead 
the  paper  which  he  was  reqnired  to  contradict ; 
bat  the  king  would  not  suner  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclama- 
tion threatening  with  tbe  severest  punishment 
gll  who  should  circulate,  or  who  should  even 
dare  tc  read,  William's  manifesto.*  The  pri- 
mate and  the  few  spiritual  peers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait  upon 
the  king.  Preston  was  in  attendance  with  the 
prince's  declaration  in  his  hand.  **My  lords," 
said  James,  '*  listen  to  this  passage.  It  con- 
cerns you."  Preston  then  read  the  sentence  in 
wliich  the  spiritual  peers  were  mentioned.  The 
king  proceeded :  "I  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this ;  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence ;  but  I 
think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused." 

The  primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions, 
protested  that  the  king  did  him  no  more  than 
justice.  "I  was  bom  in  your  majesty's  alle- 
|(iance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  Uiat  alle- 
giance by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  king  at 
cmetime.  I  have  not  invited  the  prince  over;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  one  of  my  breth- 
ren h|k8  done  so."  '*I  am  suret  have  not," 
■aid  Crewe  of  'Durham.  "  Nor  I,"  said  Cart- 
wright  of  Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright 
night  well  be  believed,  for  both  had  sat  in  the 
Seclesiastical  Commission.  When  Compton's 
torn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an 
adroitness  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied. 
"I  gave  your  majesty  my  answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully 
acquitted  them  all.  Nevertheless,  it  would,  in 
his  judgment,  be  for  his  service  and  for  their 
own  honour  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.  He  therefore  required  them  to 
draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrAce 
of  the  prince's  design.  They  remained  silent ; 
their  silence  was  supposed  to  imply  consent; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.f 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the 
German  Ooean.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  first  of  November,  that  he  put  to  sea 
the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  f^esh  from 
the  east.  The  armament,  during  twelve  hours, 
held  a  course  toward  the  northwest.  Th%|ight 
▼easels  sent  out  by  the  English  admiral  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  intelUgence  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
tih'at  the  enemy  would  try  to  land  in  York- 
shire. AH*  at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the  prince's 
ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked  and  made  sail  for 
the  British  Channel.  The  same  breese  which 
favoured  the  voyage  of  the  invaders  prevented 
Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the  Thames. 
His  ships  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  top- 
masts ;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained 
the  open  sea,  were  shattered  by  the  violence  of 
the  weather  and  driven  back  into  the  river.{ 
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Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  tha 
gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  third  of  November. 
William  hhnself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvas 
spread  to  a  favourable,  wind,  followed  in  his 
train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre.  The 
men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed 
an  outer  rampart.  The  squadron  which  guard 
ed  the  rear,  and  which,  if  Dartmouth  had  given 
chase,  would  have  been  the  first  to  engage,  was 
commanded  by  Herbert;  and  many  English 
sailors,  inflamed  against  Popery,  and  attracted 
by  high  pay,  were  under  Herbert's  command. 
No  arrangement  could  be  more  prudent  There 
was,  in  the  king's  fleet,  much  discontent  and 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But 
within  the  memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch 
and  English  navies  had  thrice,  with  heroie 
spirit  and  various  fortuite^  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sauors  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  broom  with  which  Van  Tromp  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or  the  fire 
which  De  Euyter  had  lighted  in  the  dock-yards 
of  the  Med  way.  Had  the  rival  nations  been 
once  ipore  brought  face  to  face  on  the  element  of 
which  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
animosity.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  battle  might 
have  been  fought.  Defeat  would  have  been 
fatal  to  William's  enterprise.  Even  victory 
would  have  deranged  aU  his  deeply  meditated 
schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined that  Uie  pursuers,  if  they  overtook  him» 
should  be  hailed  in  their  own  mother  tongue, 
and  abjured,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  they 
had  served  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not  to 
flght  against  olQ  messmates  for  Popish  tyranny. 
Such  an  appeal  might  possibly  avert  a  conflict. 
If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  commander 
would  be  apposed  to  another ;  nor  would  the 
pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded  by  learning 
that  Dartmouth  had  been  compelled  to  strike 
to  Herbert.} 

Happily  WUliam's  precautions  were  not  ne- 
cessary. Soon  after  midday  he  passed  over 
the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within  a  league 
of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  soutk 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left 
saluted  both  fortresses  at  once.  The  troops 
appeared  under  arms  on  the  decks.  The  flou* 
rira  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once 
on  the  English  and  French  shores.  An  innu- 
merable company  of  gazers  blackened  the  white 
beach  of  Kent  Another  mighty  multitude 
covered  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Aapin  de  Thoy- 
ras,  who,  driven  by  persecution  from  his  coun- 
try, had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army  and 
accompanied  the  prinoe  to  England^  described 
the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  most 
magnificent  and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by 
i  human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament  was  off 
Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights  were  kindled. 
The  sea  was  in  a  blase  for  many  miles.^  But 
the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen  were  fixed  thf  ougb- 
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Toir  aa  bravoare,  ni  de  se  battre  >i  Ton  k  pent  ivitar.  Je 
Iny  ral  dtjk  dit:  mala  il  eera  nteesiaire  que  tocu  le  v6s^ 
tii%  «t  que  voos  !•  Ivy  flwrioi  Uaa  eoBipiaidro.'' 
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•at  the  night  on  three  huge  lanterns  which 
flamed  on  the  stern  of  the  Brill.* 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post 
from  Dover  Cattle  to  Whitehall  with  news  that 
the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits  and  were  steer- 
ing westward.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an 
immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrange- 
ments. Messengers  were  despatched  in  every 
direction.  Officers  were  roused  from  their  beds 
at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  king  had  sent  several  regi- 
ments northward  in  the  expectation  that  Wil- 
liam would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses  were 
despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces  ex- 
cept those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to  move  to 
the  west.  Salisbury  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  but  as  it  was  thought  possible 
that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of 
attack,  three  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  set  out  for  that  fortress.  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth  was 
safe ;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to  change 
their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury,  f 

When  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November, 
dawned,  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  in 
full  view  of  the  Dutch  armament.  That  day 
was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth 
and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during 
part  of  the  morning,  and  Divine  service  was 
performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the  after- 
noon and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on 
Its  course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the 
prince  intended  to  land.  But  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  fifth  of  November,  was  hazy.  The 
pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea- 
marks, and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west. 
The  danger  was  great.  To  return  in  the  face 
of  the  wind  was  impossible.  Plymouth  was  the 
next  port;  but  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bath. 
The  landing  might  be  opposed ;  and  a  check 
might  produce  serious  consequences.*  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this  time 
the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames,  and 
was  hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Rus- 
sell saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and  ex- 
claimed to  Burnet,  "You  may  go  to  prayers, 
doctor :  all  is  over."  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed;  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
south ;  the  mist  dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  forth ; 
and  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon, 
the  fleet  turned  baek,  passed  round  the  lofty 
cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour 
of  Torbay.  J 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its 
aspect  has  greatly  changed.  The  amphithe- 
atre which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin  now 
exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity 
and  civilization.  At  the  northwestern  extre- 
mity has  sprung  up  a  great  watering-place,  to 
which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  soft- 
ness of  the  air ;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle 
flounshes  unsheltered ;  and  even  the  winter  is 
milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  The  in- 
habitants are  about  ten  thousand  in  number. 
The  newly-built  churches   and   chapels,   the 

•  IUpfB'8  History;  WlHttie'i  Exact  Dlaiy.  I  have  moi 
a  rantomporttT  Dateh  chart  of  the  ofderfnwhidi  the  fleet 
Mlled 


baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels  and  pn^blie  nr- 
dens,  the  infirmary  and  the  museum,  the  imit« 
streets,  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  the  gaj 
villas  peeping  from  the  midst  of  shmbberiea 
and  flower-beds,  present  a  spectacle  widely  dif 
ferent  from  any  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen 
tury  England  could  show.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by  Berry  llea^ 
the  stirring  market-town  of  Brixham,  the 
wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.  A  pier 
and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  present  century,  but  have  been 
found  insufficient  for  the  increasing  traffic 
The  population  is  about  six  thousand  souIb. 
The  shipping  amounts  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred sail.  The  tonnage  exceeds  many  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  ths 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  Torbay, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was 
known  only  as  a  haven  where  ships  sometimes 
took  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustla 
either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure,  and  the  butt 
of  ploughmen  and  fishermen  were  thinly  scai* 
tered  over  what  is  now  the  site  of  crowded  marts 
and  of  luxurious  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  re- 
membered the  name  of  Monmouth  with  affee- 
tion,  and  held  Popery  in  detestation.  The; 
therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside  witb 
provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The  disem- 
barkation instantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats 
conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast.  Mackay 
was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regi- 
ments.  The  prince  soon  followed.  He  landed 
where  the  quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered. 
Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  a  market-place  swarming  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate 
beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object 
0^  public  veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy 
wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  foot 
on  dry  ground  he  called  for  horses.  Two 
beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen  of  that  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  village.  William  and 
Schomberg  mounted,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened 
to  lihe  prince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took  plaoe 
between  them.  Bnmet  poured  i^rth  his  con- 
gratulations with  genuine  delight,  and  then 
eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highnesses  plans. 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  coui^ 
sel  with  gownsmen  on  military  matters,  and 
William  regarded  the  interference  of  unprofes- 
sional advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  wai:, 
with  even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily 
felt  by  soldiers  on  such  occasions.  But  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent  humouz, 
and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a 
short  and  cutting  reprimand,  graciously  exr 
tended  his  hand,  and  answered  his  chaplain's 
question  by  another  question :  "  Well,  doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestinaUon  now?" 


t  Adda,  Nov.  /p  1688;  New»-letter  la  flie  MmAbiMk 
Oollectkm;  Otters,  Nov.  f^. 
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IIm  reproof  was  so  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose 
peroeptions  were  not  very  fine,  did  not  perceive 
U.  He  answered  with  great  ferrour  that  he 
slionld  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in  which 
Providence  had  favoured  their  undertaking.*  / 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone 
on  shore  had  many  discomforts  to  endure. 
The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain.  The  bag- 
gage was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Officers 
of  high  rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet 
clothes  on  the  wet  ground ;  the  prince  himself 
had  no  better  quarters  than  a  hut  afforded. 
His  banner  was  displayed  on  the  thatched 
roof;  and  some  bedding  brought  from  his  ship 
was  spread  for  him  on  the  floor. f  There  was 
some  diflloulty  about  landing  the  horses,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  this  operation  would 
occupy  (leveral  days;  but  on  the  following 
morning  the  prospect  cleared.  The  wind  was 
gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as 
glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed  out  a'  place 
where  the  ships  could  be  brought  within  sixty 
feet  of  the  beach.  This  was  done;  and  in 
three  hours  many  hundredjs  of  horses  swam 
safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected, 
when  the  wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a 
fierce  gale  from  the  west  The  enemy  coming 
in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days  the  king's 
fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea  in  sight  of  Beachy 
Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  able  to  pro- 
•■^ed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one 
of  his  ships  came  in  si^ht  of  the  Dutch  top- 
masts in  Torbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was 
encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth. { 
At  that  time  James,  who  was  not  incompetent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seaman- 
ahiD,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  admiral  had  done  all  that  man  could  do, 
and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hos- 
tility of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later 
period  the  unfortunate  prince  began,  with  lit- 
tle reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth  of  treachery, 
or,  at  least,  of  slackness.  2 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protest^ 
anl  cause  so  well  that  some  men  of  more  piety 
than  judgment  fully  belteved  the  ordinary  laws 
at  nature  to  have  been  suspended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land. Exactly  a  hundred  years  before,  they 
said,  the  Armada,  invincible  by  man,  had  been 
scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  freedom 
and  dirine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy ;  and 
again  the  obedient  elements  ha(^  fought  for  the 
good  cause.  The  wind  had  blown  strong  from 
the  east  while  the  prince  wished  to  sail  down 
the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  south  when  he 
wished  to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm 
during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
clisembarkation  was  completed,  had  risen  to  a 
fitonn,  and  had  met  the  pursuers  in  the  face. 
Nor  did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence,  the  prince  had  reached 
•ur  shores  on  a  day  on  which  the  Church  of 


**  I  thittk  that  nobodj  who  oonpeirM  Burnet's  a4s«oaBt 
of  thto  oonrenation  with  Dartmouth's  can  doabt  that  I 
have  correctly  repreBcnted  what  passed. 

f  I  bavo  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print  o'  the  dlsem- 
tvlurfiOB.  80BM  men  are  bringing  tha  prince's  boddi  ig 
imr>  th<-  h«t  on  which  his  flag  is  flying 
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England  commemorated,  by  prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving, the  wonderful  escape  of  the  royal  house 
and  a  the  three  estates  from  the  blackest  plot 
ever  devised  by  Papists.  Carstairs,  whose  sug* 
gestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  attention  froa 
the  prince,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  the 
landing  had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should 
be  offered  to  Qod  for  the  protection  so  conspi- 
cuously accorded  to  the  great  enterprise.  This 
advice  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect 
The  troops,  taught  to  regard  themselves  as 
favourites  of  heaven,  wore  inspired  with  new 
courage;  and  the  English  people  formed  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an 
army  so  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  Wii« 
Ham's  army  began  to  march  up  the  country. 
Some  regiments  advanced  as  far  as  Newton 
Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the 
prince's  declaration  was  solemnly  read  to  the^ 
people.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were 
slow;  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
roads  of  England  were  then  in  a  state  which 
seemed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William 
took  up  Ms  quarters  during  two  days  at  Ford, 
a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of 
Courtenay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton 
Abbot.  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and 
feasted  there;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whig, 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from 
doing  any  thing  which,  if  the  king  should  pre* 
vail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter^  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  ag:- 
tated.  Lamplngh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  Dutoh  were  at  Torbay,  set  off 
in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  fled  from  the 
Aeanery.  The  magistrates  were  for  the  king, 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  prince. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mor- 
daunt,  appeared  before  the  city.  With  Mor- 
daunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom  William  had  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  from  ii\)ury  and  insult.  ||  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The 
deanery  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
prince.  On  the  following  day,  Friday,  the 
ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  but  had  steadfastly  refused.  The  pomp 
of  that  day,  however,  could  well  spare  them. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  seen  in  Uiat  part  of 
England.  Many  went  forth  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  meet  the  champion  of  their  religion. 
All  the  neighbouring  villages  peured  forth  their 
inhabitants.  A  great  crowd,  consisting  chiefly 
of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels, 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,, 
whence  the  army,  marching  from  Chudleigh, 
first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe,  an<i 
the  two  massive  towers  rising  from  the  cloud 
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9f  UDoke  which  oTerhnng  the  csfital  of  the 
west.  The  road,  ell  down  the  long  descent  and 
through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
WAS  Uned,  mile  after  mile,  with  spectators. 
Prom  the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral  Close, 
the  pressing  and  shouting  on  each  side  was 
siioh  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the  crowds  on 
tiie  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  The  houses  were  gayly 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies,  and 
roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers.  An  eye 
Micastomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle ;  for 
MTcral  toilsome  marches  in  the  rain,  through 
roads  where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank  at 
eirery  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay,  had  not 
improved  the  appearance  either  of  the  men  or 
of  their  accoutrements.  But  the  people  of 
Devonshire,  altogether  unused  to  the  splendour 
•f •  well-ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the  martial 
pageant  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom. 
They  contained  much  that  was  well  fitted  to 
gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous ; 
for  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  bom  4n  various  climates,  and  had  served 
vndor  various  standards,  presented  an  aspect 
at  once  grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
idanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very  indistinct 
notion  of  foreign  countries.  First  rode  Mac- 
olesfleld-  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  gentlemen, 
mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  in  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish  war- 
horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a  negro,  brought 
from  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
ana. The  citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never 
seen  so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race, 
gasod  with  wonder  on  those  black  faces,  set  off 
by  embroidered  turbans  and  white  feathers. 
Ilien,  with  drawn  broadswords,  came  a  squad- 
ron of  Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour  and 
ftnr  cloaks.  They  were  regarded  with  a  strange 
interest ;  for  it  was  rumoured  that  they  were 
natives  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen 
and  where  the  night  lasted  through  half  the 
Tear,  and  that  they  had  themselves  slain  the 
huge  bears  whose  skins  they  wore.  Next,  sur- 
rounded by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen 
and  pages,  was  borne  aloft  the  prince's  banner. 
On  its  broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered  the 
roofs  and  filled  the  windows  read  with  delight 
that  memorable  inscription,  **The  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  England."  But 
the  acclamations  redoubled  when,  attended  by 
forty  running  footmen,  the  prince  himself  ap- 
peared armed  on  back  and  breast,  wearing  a 
white  plume  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger. 
With  how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse, 
how  thoughtful  and  commanding  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ample  forehead  and  falcon  eye, 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of  Kneller. 
Once  his  grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
It  was  when  an  ^ancient  woman,  perhaps  one  of 
those  zealous  Puritans  who,  through  twenty- 
eight  years  of  persecution,  had  waited  with 
firm  faith  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps 
the  mother  of  some  rebel  who  had  perished  in 
the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the  more  fear- 
ftil  carnage  of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from 
the  crowd,  rushed  through  the  drawn  swords 
an<l  curveting  horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the 
leliTtrer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  hap- 
py. Near  to  the  prince  was  one  who  divided 
iHtl:  him  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.     That, 


men  said,  was  the  great  Count  Schomberg,  the 
first  soldier  in   Europe,    since   Turenne  and 
Cond6  were  gone,  the  man  whose  genios  and 
valour  had  saved  the  Portuguese  monarcHj  on 
the  field  of  Monies  Claros,  the  man  who  had 
earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resigniug  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France  for  the  saks 
of  his  religion      It  was  not  forgotten  that  the 
two  heroes  who,  indissolubly  united  by  their 
common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter 
together,  had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed 
to  each  other  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht, 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  young  prince  had 
not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool  sci- 
ence of  the  veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendshiphy 
his  side.  Then  came  a  long  column  of  the  whis- 
kered  infantry  of  Switzerland,  distingmshed 
in  all  the  Continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by 
pre-eminent  valour  and  discipline,   but  nerer 
till  that  week  seen  on  English  ground.    And 
then  marched  a  succession  of  bands  designated, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  after  their  lead- 
ers,  Bentinck,  Solmes,  and  Ginkell,  Talmash 
and  Mackay.     With  peculiar  pleasure  English- 
men might  look  on  one  gallant  brigade  which 
still  bore  the  name  of  Uie  honoured  and  la- 
mented  Ossory.     The  effect  of  the  spectacle 
was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  re- 
nowned events  in  which  many  of  the  warriors 
now  pouring  through  the  West  Gate  had  borne 
a  share,  for  they  had  seen  service  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Devonshire  militia  or  of  the 
camp   at  Hounslow.     Some  of  them  had  re- 
pelled the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field 
of  Seneff,  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with 
the  infidels  in  the  cause  of  Christendom  on 
that  great  day  when  the  siege  of.  Vienna  was 
raised.    The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were 
fooled  by  imagination.     News-letters  conveyed 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  size  and  strengtii  of  the  invaders.    It 
was  aflSrmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  above  six  feet  high,  and  that  they 
wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords,  and  muskets, 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England. 
Nor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish 
when  the  artillery  arrived,  twenty -one  huge 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty lugged  along  by  sixteen  cart-horses  to 
each.    Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  stranpe 
structure  mounted  on  wheels.     It  proved  to  be 
a  movable  smithy,  furnished  with  all  toob  and 
materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms  ana  car- 
riages.    But  nothing  raised  so  much  admira- 
tion as  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with 
great  speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of 
wagons,    and  afterward  as  speedily  t*ken  tc 
pieces  and  carried  away.     It  was  made,  if  re- 
port said  true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by  the 
Christians  who  were  warring  against  the  Great 
Turk  on  the  Danube.     The  foreigners  inspired 
as  much  good-will  as  admiration.    Their  politic 
leader  took  care  to  distribute  the  quarters  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  *  The  most  rigid 
discipline  was  maintained.     Not  only  were  pil- 
lage and  outrage  effectually  prevented,  but  the 
troops  were  required  to  demean  thert selves 
with  civility  toward   all  classes.     Those  who 
had  formed  their  notions  of  an  army  from  the 
conduct  of  Kirke  and  his  lambs  were  amazed 
U  see  soldiers  who  never  swore  at  •  landlady 
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«r  toot  «Yi  tgg  wftSitnrt  pftyhig  for  it  In  re- 
turn fftr  this  moderafloB,  tk«  p«opl«  ftLVfiislMMl 
the  tf oopfl  wifik  provisions  in  great  abvntHmee 
•ad  at  reasonable  pi^vee.* 

Much  depended  on  the  eovree  wliieh,  at  this 
great  cmis,  the  clergy  of  the  Chareh  of  Bn^ 
land  might  take ;  and  the  members  of  the  chapter 
of  Exeter  were  the  first  Who  were  called  npon  to 
declare  their  sentiments.  Bvmet  informed  (he 
eanons,  now  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of 
the  dean,  that  tiiey  conld  not  be  permitted  to 
nse  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
a  solemn  service  most  he  performed  in  honour 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  pHnoe.  The  canons 
did  not  choose  to  appear  in  their  stalls;  but 
some  of  (he  choristers  and  prebendaries  at- 
tended. William  ropaired  in  military  state  to 
(he  Cathedral.  As  he  passed  nnder  the  gor- 
geous sicreen,  that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  of  those  whioh  are'  the  boast  of 
his  native  Holland,  gsrve  out  a  peal  of  triumph. 
I7e  mounted  the  bishop's  seat,  a  stately  throne 
rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Bnmet  stood  beldw,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors 
and  nobles  appeared  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  The  singers,  robed  in  white,  sang  the 
Te  Demn.  When  the  chant  was  over,  Burnet 
read  the  prince's  declaration ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singers  crow<fod  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir. 
At  the  close  Burnet  cried,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'*God  asTe  the  Prince  of  Orange  I*'  and  many 
iervent  voices  answered  **  Amen.^f 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Bur- 
net pT«aehed  before  the  prince  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  dilated  on  the  signal  mercy  vouchsafed  by 
Ood  to  the  English  Church  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  a  slngnlar  event  happened  in  an 
humbler  place  of  wortihip.  Ferguson  resolved 
.  to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
The  minister  and  elders  would  not  consent ;  but 
the  turbulent  and  half-witted  Iniave,  fancying 
that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were 
oome  again,  forced  the  door,  went  through  the 
congregation  sword  in  hand,  uMmnted  the  pulpit, 
and  there  poured  forth  a  flery  invective  against 
the  king.*  The  time  for  such  folKee  had  gone 
by,  aiid  this  exhibition  excited  nothing  but  de- 
rision and  <fi8gnet{ 

Wliile  these  things  were  passing  in  T>evon- 
sfaire,  ^e  ferment  was  great  in  Londbn.  The 
prince's  declaration,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
was  now  in  every  man's  hands.  On  the  sixth 
of  Kovember,  James,  still  uncertain  on  what 
part  of  the  coast  the  invaders  had  landed,  sum- 
moned the  primat«  and  three  other  bishops, 
Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet 
The  king  Ustened  graciously  while  the  prelates 
made  warm  professions  of  loyalty,  and  asanrMl 
them  that  he  did  not  suspect  them.      *«Bitt 

•  See  Whittle's  Diuy,  tlw  BncditloD  of  his  HlchnflM^ 
and  tb«  Letter  from  Bxon  pnbluhed  at  the  time.  l  baye 
myself  wen  two  raamMeiifft  newiMetten  deerrfbiaf  the 
MMipafthepifDoe'teBtnneetatoBMter.  AfrvaoDths 
later,  a  bwl  poet  vnita  a  pli^  entitled  *'The  lat'>  ReTolu* 
tioa.**  One  scene  Is  lakl  at  Exeter.  « Enter  battallonn  of 
the  prfnee'samr  on  their  march  Into  the  dtf,  with  coloan 
njinft,  dTiiiBsbeatia|(,mdtlM«ttiMBSshoiittaK.»  ▲  noble- 1 
^Mn  named  MJaopapas  saja 

*' Can  jrouiraeu,  ID7  lord,  I 

Wow  dfvsdfttl  grnllt  avra  ttnt  baa  repmeirtcd  ' 

Toaramyta  tbeoomtr    Tourntimber  and  jo 
Are  both  adTanoed;  aU  aiz  Ibot  high  at  toast, 
tn  beaMkhM  dad.  Swln.  Swedea,  and  Mftndeiik 

I»  a  raof  wbidk«ppi«Md  jut  allar  Ite 


where,^  said  he,  ''la  tfia  mMr  tibat  yeu  wmm 
to  bring  met"  «•  Sir,*' answered  Saaoroft,  "w« 
have  brought  no  paper.  We  are  not  solioitow 
to  clear  our  fsme  to  the  world.  It  ia  no  new 
thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  falsely  awenaed. 
Oar  oonsoienoes  acquit  ua ;  your  majesty  aequita 
na;  and  we  are  satlsiled.''  "Yea,"  said  the 
king ;  <*  but  a  deolaratiott  from  you  ia  neeaseary 
to  my  servioe.'*  He  then  produced  a  copy  of 
the  prince's  manifesto.  *'  See,"  he  said,  **  how 
y<ra  are  mentioned  here."  <<Sir,"  anawerod 
one  of  the  bishopa,  **  not  one  peraon  in  Hve  bun* 
dred  believes  tiiis  mauftato  te  he  genuine," 
'«No!"  cried  the  king,  ieroely;  "then  thoaa 
five  hundred  would  b^g  the  Prhice  of  Orange 
t<»  cut  my  throat."  "Ood  forbid,"  ezelaimed' 
the  prelatea,  in  ooneert.  But  the  king^  under- 
standing, never  very  dear,  was  now  quite  bewil- 
dered. One  of  his  peculiarities  waa  that,  whan- 
ever  his  opinion  waa  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that 
his  veracity  was  questioned.  "  This  paper  not 
genuine !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  over  the  leafvea 
with  his  hands ;  '*  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  believed  ? 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken  7"  '*  At  aU  events, 
sir, "  said  one  of  the  biahopa,  *'  this  is  not  an  aode- 
siastical  matter.  It  lies  within  the  q>here  of 
the  civil  power.  Ck>d  has  intrusted  your  ma- 
jesty with  the  sword ;  and  it  ia  not  for  ua  ta 
invade  your  functions."  Then  the  arehhishop, 
with  that  gentle  and  temperate  malice  which 
inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  poKtl- 
oal  document.  "Tand  my  brethren,  sir,"  ha 
said,  "have  already  smarted  severely  for  aMd- 
dlingwith  affairs  of  state,  and  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  how  we  do  so  again.  .  We  once  sub- 
scribed a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  khid ; 
we  presented  it  in  the  most  reapeotftil  manner; 
and  wa  found  that  we  had  eommitted  a  high 
offence.  We  were  sav^  from  ruin  <mly  by  the 
mereifril  protection  of  Ood^  And,  sir,  the  ground 
then  taken  by  your  majesty's  attorney  and  soli- 
citor was  that,  out  of  Parliament,  we  were  pri- 
vate men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  presumption 
in  private  men  to  meddle  with  pohtica.  They 
attacked  us  so  fleroely  that  for  my  part  I  gave 
myself  over  for  lost."  **  I  thank  you  for  that, 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  the  king;  "I 
should  have  hoped  that  you  would  not  havis 
thought  yourself  lost  by  fslling  into  my  hands." 
Such  a  speech  might  have  beeosM  the  mouth 
of  a  mercilVil  sovereign,  but  it  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  prince  who  had  gased  with  plea-  . 
sure  on  the  contortions  of  wretches  Hunting  in 
the  boots,  from  a  prince  who  had  burned  a 
woman  alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  flying 
enemies,  ft^m  a  prince  round  whose  knees  liis 
own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agoniea  of  sup- 
plication. The  archbishop  was  not  to  be  so  si- 
leneed.  He  resumed  his  story,  and  recounted 
the  insults  which  the  creatures  of  the  court  had 


Exeter,  the  Iriah  are  described  as  nmn  dwarft  in 

eon  of  the  giants  whom  William  commanded  >- 

"  Poor  Berwick,  how  will  thy  dear  Joys 

Oppose  this  fhnied  vlainrlo  r 
Tby  tallest  sparks  will  be  mere  tops 
To  Brandenburc  and  Swedish  hoys, 

CoraKKlol  Covfkftiof* 

Addison  allndes,  In  the  Treeholder,  to  the  vxtnoMaMSff 
effect  vhidb  these  rooMntlo  stories  pradueed. 
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oifered  to  tlie  Churoh  of  England,  among  whieh 
some  ridieulo  thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  king  had  nothing  to 
Bay  but  that  there  was  no  use  in  repeating  old 
gricTanoes,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that  these 
things  had  )>een  quite  forgotten.  He  who  neyer 
forgot  the  smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered, 
eould  not  understand  how  others  should  remem- 
ber for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly  injuries 
that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conrersation  came  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  wandered.  The  king 
insisted  on  having  from  the  bishops  a  paper 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  en- 
terprise. They,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  submissive  loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused. 
The  prince,  they  said,  asserted  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers. 
The  imputation  was  common.  Why  should  not 
the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  '*  I  see  how  it 
is,''  said  the  king.  <<Some  of  the  temporal 
peers  have  been  with  yon,  and  have  persuaded 
you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter."  The  bishops 
solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it 
would,  they  said,  seem  strange  that,  on  a  ques- 
tion involving  grave  political  and  military  con- 
siderations, tibe  temporal  peers  should  be  en- 
tirely passed  over,  and  the  prelates  alone  should 
be  required  to  take  a  prominent  part.  **  But 
this,"  said  James,  **  is  my  method.  I  am  your 
king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is  best.  LwiU 
go  my  own  way ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  assist 
me."  The  bishops  assured  ffim  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  their  proper  department,  as  Chris- 
tian  ministers  with  their  prayers,  and  as  peers 
'of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  Parlia- 
ment. James,  who  wanted  neither  the  prayers 
of  heretics  nor  the  advice  of  Parliament,  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  After  a  long  altercation, 
♦♦I  have  done,"  he  said;^  "I  will  urge  you  no 
farther.  Since  you  will  *not  assist  me,  I  must 
trust  to  myself  and  to  my  own  arras."* 

The  bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence when  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news  that 
on  the  preceding  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  following 
week  London  was  violently  agitnted.  On  Sun- 
day, the  eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and  caldrons, 
intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics,  were  con- 
cealed in  the  monastery  which  had  been  esta- 
blished under  the  king's  protection  at  Clerken- 
well.  Great  multitudes  assembled  round  the 
building,  and  were  about  to  demolish  it,  when 
a  military  force  arrived.  The  crowd  was  dis- 
persed, and  several  of  the  rioters  slain.  An 
inquest  sat  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to  a  deci- 
sion which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind.  The  jury  found  that  certain  loyal 
and  well-disposed  persons  who  had  gone  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  traitors  and  public  ene- 
mies at  a  mass  house,  had  been  wilfully  mur- 
dered by  the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  verdict 
was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at 
Clerkenwell,  naturally  alarmed  by  these  symp- 
toms of  popular  feeling,  were  desirous  to  place 
their  property  in  safety.  They  succeeded  in 
removing  most  of  their  furniture  before  any  re- 
port of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at  length 
the  suspicions  of  the  rabble  were  excited.     The 
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two  last  carte  were  stopped  in  Holbom.  ami  all 
that  they  contained  was  publicly  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  So  great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  Catholics,  that  all  their  places  of 
worship  were  closed  except  those  which  belonged 
to  the  royal  family  and  to  foreign  ambasai^ 
dors.f 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  hioked 
not  unfavourably  for  James.  The  invaders  had 
been  more  than  a  week  on  English  ground ;  yet 
no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  Uie  north  or  the  east  No 
servant  of  the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed 
his  trust.  The  royal  army  was  assembling 
fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in 
numbers. 

The  prince  was  undoubtedly  surpriaed  and 
mortified  by  the  slackness  of  those  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  England.  By  the  common  people 
of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  receive*^ 
with  every  sign  of  good  will ;  but  no  noblemaa 
no  gentleman  of  high  consideration,  had  yet  re 
paired  to  his  quarters.  The  explanation  of  th> 
singular  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of  the 
island  where  he  had  not  been  expected.  Hit 
friends  in  the  north  had  made  their  arrange- 
ments for  a  rising,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
would  be  among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends 
in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements  at  all,  and 
were  naturally  disconcerted  at  finding  Uiem- 
selves  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  movement  so  important  and  perilous.  They 
had  also  fresh  in  their  recollection,  and,  indeed, 
full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters, 
families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  suf- 
ferers who  had  loved  their  country  well  but  not 
wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible  and  so 
recent,  some  hesitation  was  naturaL  It  was 
equally  natural,  however,  that  William,  who, 
trusting  to  promises  from  England,  had  put  to 
hazard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  fortunes, 
but  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  him 
native  land,  should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  indignant,  that  he  talked  of 
falling  back  to  Torbay,  re-embarking  his  troopa, 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved. 
At  length,  on  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  NoTem- 
ber,  a  gentleman  named  Burrington,  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton,  joined 
the  prince's  standard,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  his  neighbours. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set 
out  from  different  parts  of  the  country  for  Exe- 
ter. The  first  of  these  was  John  Lord*  Lovelaee, 
distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  magnificence, 
and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehe- 
mence of  his  Whiggism.  He  had  been  five  or 
six  times  arrested  for  political  offences.  The 
last  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he  had 
contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a  warrant 
signed  by«  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peaoe. 
He  had  been  brought  before  the  Privy  Counei) 
and  strictly  examined,  but  to  little  purpose. 
He  resolutely  reftised  to  criminate  himself;  and 
the  evidence  against  him  was  insufficient.  Ht 
was  dismissed;  but,  before  he  retired,  Jaaef 
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exclaimed,  in  great  ]ie»t,  *^M7  lord,  this  is  not 
she  first  trick  that  you  have  played  me.**  "  Sir," 
«nswered  Lovelace,  with  nndannted  apirit,  "I 
never  played  a  trick  to  your  majesty,  or  to  any 
other  person.  Whoever  has  accused  me  to  your 
majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar."  Lovelace  had 
subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  those  who  planned  the  Revolution.*  His  man- 
sion, built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies,  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  beautiful 
valley  through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled 
by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and 
falling  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls 
under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of 
Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned 
by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault, 
in  which  the  bones  of  ancient  monks  had  some- 
times been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
xealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment had  held  many  midnight  conferences  dur- 
ing that  anxious  time  when  England  was  impa- 
tiently expecting  the  Protestit  wind.f  The 
season  fpr  action  had  now  arrtved.  Lovelace, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
quitted  his  dwelling,  and  directed  his  course 
westward.  He  reached  Gloucestershire  with- 
out difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who  govern^ 
that  county,  was  exerting  all  his  great  authority 
and  influence  in  support  of  the  crown.  The  mili- 
tia had  been  called  out.  A  strong  party  had  been 
posted  at  Cirencester.  Wh'.n  Lovelace  arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
suffered  to  pass.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
either  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight 
his  way  through.  He  resolved  to  force  a  pas- 
sage: and  his  friends  and  tenants  stood  gallant- 
ly by  him.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place.  The 
militia  lost  an  dffieer  and  six  or  seven  men ;  but 
at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  over- 
powered: he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
Gloucester  Castle.  | 

Others  were  more  fortunate.     On  the  day  on 
which  the  skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester, 
Richard  Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Barl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  o#that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds 
and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the  darkest  por- 
tions of  literary  history,  came  with  between 
sixty  and  seventy  horse  to  Exeter.     With  him 
arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Whar- 
ton.    A  few  hours  later  came  Edward  Russell, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  brother  of  the 
virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed 
on  Toiler  Hill.     Another  arrival  still  more  im- 
portant was  speedily  announced.     Colchester, 
Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party 
which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court. 
James  Bertie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  been  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  arbi- 
trary government.     He  had  been  true  to  James 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.     He  had,  as 
Tr:Td   Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,   acted  with 
Tigour  and  severity  against  the  adherents  of 
Monnauth,  and  had  lighted  bonfin^s  to  cele- 
brate the  defeat  of  Argyle;  but  dread  of  Popery 
had  driven  him  into  opposition  and  rebellion: 
He  was  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  who  made 
b'jB  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.} 
But  the  king  had  less  to  fear  f^om  those  who 
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openly  arrayed  themselves  against  his  auihov* 
ity,  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which  had 
spread  its  ramifications  through  his  army  and 
his  family.  Of  that  conspiracy,  Churchill,  un- 
rivalled in  sagacity  and  address,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  certain  cool  intrepidity  which 
never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high 
in  military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul. 
It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  strike  Ihe  deci- 
sive blow.  But  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  subordinate  agent,  a 
wound,  serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
abilities,  loose  principles,  and  violent  temper. 
He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to 
pay  her  assiduous  court.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  his  father  that  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in 
the  household  of  the  king's  favourite  daughter ; 
but  in  that  household  the  Churchills  held  abso- 
lute sway ;  and  Cornbury  became  their  tool.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons 
which  had  been  sent  westward.  Such  disposi- 
tions had  been  made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  he  was,  during  a  few  hours,  the 
senior  oflScer  at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops 
assembled  there  were  subject  to  his  authority. 
It  seems  extraordinary  Uiat,  at  such  a  crisis, 
the  army  on  which  eVery  thing  depended  should 
have  i>een  left,  even  for  a  moment,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  colonel  who  had  neither 
abilities  nor  experience.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
resi/lt  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt  to 
what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to  be 
imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
which  had  assembled  at  Salisbury  were  ordered 
to  march  westward.  Cornbury  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Bland- 
ford  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dor- 
chester, after  a  halt  of  nn  hour  or  two,  they  set 
out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
these  strange  movements.  Cornbury  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  to  make  a  night  attack 
on  some  troops  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honiton.  But  Suspicion  was  awake. 
Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were  eva- 
sively answered.  At  last  Cornbury  was  pressed 
to  'produce  his  orders.  He  perceived,  not  only 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
over -all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  that  he  was  himself  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable peril.  He  accordingly  stole  away  wiA 
a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of 
his  troops  returned  to  Salisbury ;  but  some  who 
had  be^n  detached  from  the  main  body,  and 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  their 
commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force 
which  was  ftelly  prepared  to  receive  them.  Re* 
sistance  was  impossible.  Their  leader  pressed 
them  to  take  serrice  under  William.  A  gratuity 
of  a  month's  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and  was 
by  most  of  them  accepted.  || 
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The  aewB  of  theso  eYcOits  reached  London  on 
the  fifteenth.  Jauies  had  been  on  the  morning 
of  iiuxt  day  in  high  good  humour.  Bishop 
^^amplugji  had  just  presented  himself  at  coui't 
on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most 
graciously  received-  "  My  lord,"  said  the 
king,  "  you  are  a  genuine  old  Cavalier."  The 
archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  now  been 
racant^more  t^han  two  years  a^d  a  half,  was 
immediately  bestowed  on  Lamplugh  as  the  re- 
wai'd  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon,  just  as  the 
king  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  ex- 
press with  the  tidings  .of  Combury's  defection. 
James  turned  away  from  hiB  intended  meal, 
swallowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterward  learned 
that,  as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the 
lords  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence were  shaking  hands  and  congratulating 
oach  other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
news  was  carried  to  the  queen's  apartments, 
she  and  her  ladies  broke  out  into  tears  and  loud 
cries  of  sorrow.*  The  blow  wws  iudeed  a  heavy 
one.  It  was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as 
many  horses.  But  where  could  the  king  hence- 
forth expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in  which 
consists  the  strength  of  states  and  of  axmiei  ? 
Cornbury  was  the  fteir  of  a  house  conspicuous 
for  its  attachment  to  monarchy.  His  father 
C!larendon,  his  uncle  Rochester,  were  men  whose 
^oyaltf  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  tempta- 
tion. What  must  be  the  strength  of  that  feel- 
ing against  which  the  most  deeply-rooted  here- 
ditary prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  that 
feeling  which  could  reconcile  a  young  ofiScer  of 
high  birth  to  desertion,  aggravated  l?y  breach 
of  trust  and  by  gross  falsehood  ?  That  Corn- 
bury  wa9  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or  enter- 
prising temper  made  the  event  more  alarming. 
It  was  Impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some 
quarter  a  powerful  and  artful  prompter.  Who 
that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident  In 
the  mean  time,  no  man  in  the  royal  camp  could 
feel  assured  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by 
traitors.  Political  rank,  military  rank,  the 
honour  of  a  lord^  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the 
strongest  professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood, 
could  no  longer  afford  security.  Every  man 
might  reasonably  doubt  whather  every  order 
which  he  received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemy. 
That  prompt  obedience  without  which  an  army 
is  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an  end. 
•What  discipline  could  there  be  among  soldiers 
who  had  just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refus- 
ing to  follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a  sight 
of  his  orders  ? 

Cornbury  was  soon  kept  in  countenance  by  a 
crowd  of  deserters  superior  to  him  in  rank  and 
capacity ;  but  during  a  few  days  he  stood  alone 
in  his  ^ame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by  many 
who  afterward  icitated  his  example  and  envied 
•his  dishonourable  preoedenee.  Among  theee 
was  his  own  father.  The  first  outbreak  of 
Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly  pa- 
ilietic.  ''  Oh  Qod !"  he  ejaculated,  « that  a  son 
of  luine  should  be  a  rebel!"  Afortni^t  later 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet 
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it  would  be  ui^uat  to  prononnca  hii^  a  i 
hypocrite.  In  revolutions  men  live  fa^;  Uie 
experience  of  years  is  crowded  into  hours ;  old 
habits  of  thought  and  action  are  violently 
broken ;  novelties,  which  at  first  sight  inspire 
dread  aud  disgust^  become  in  a  few  days  fami- 
liar, endurable,  attractive.  Many  fa^sx  of  far 
purer  virtue  and  higjhor  spirit  thaife  Clarendon 
were  prepared,  before  that  jgnemorable  year 
ended,  to  do  what  they  would  have  pronounced 
wicked  and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience 
,of  the  king.  It  was  granted.  James  said,  with 
miore  than  his  usual  graoiouBness,  that  h»  from 
his  heart  pitied  Cornbury's  relations,  and  should 
not  hold  tixQux  at  all  accountable  for  the  crime 
of  th^r  unwortliy  kinsman.  Clarendon  went 
hpme,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his  friends  in  the 
face.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  surprise 
that  the  act  which  had,  as  he  at  first  though!, 
forever  dishonoured  his  family,  was  applauded  i 
by  some  pertv^s  of  high  station.  His  niece, 
the  Princess  H  Denmark,  asked  him  why  he 
shut  himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by  his  son's 
v^llany.  Anne  seemed  not  at  all  to  understand 
this  feeling.  ** People,"  she  said,  "are  very 
uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  army  will  do  the  6ame."f 

And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called 
together  the  principal  officers  who  were  atill  ir 
London.  Churchill,  who  was  about  this  time 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serepity 
which  neither  peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  dis- 
turb. The  meeting  wasw  attended  by  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  whose  audacity  tukd 
activity  made  him  conspicuous  a^ong  the  na- 
tural children  of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton 
was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  completely 
under  ChurchiU's  influence,  and  was  prepared 
to  desert  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the 
favourable  moment  should  arrive.  Two  other 
traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke  and  Trelawney, 
who  commanded  those  fierce  and  lawless  bands 
then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of 
them  had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of 
the  army,  long  seen  with  extreme  displeasure 
the  partiality  which  the  king  had  shown  to 
members  of  his  own  Church ;  and  Trelawney 
remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the  perse- 
cution of  his  brofJicr  the  Bishop  of  BristoL 
James  addressed  the  assembly  in  terms  worthy 
of  a  better  man  and  of  a  better  cause.  It  miglU 
be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  con- 
scientious scruples  aboiXt  fighting  for  him.  If 
80,  he  was  willing  to  receive  back  their  com- 
missions. But  he  abjured  them,  as  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,  not  to  imitate  the  sham^ul  exajm- 
ple  of  Cornbury.  All  seemed  moved,  and  none 
more  than  Churchill.  He  was  the  fiurst  to  row 
with  well-feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  service 
of  his  gracious  master.  Grafton  was  loud  and 
forward  in  similar  protestations  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample was  followed,  by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.  { 
Deceived  by  these  professions,  the  kin^  pi*^* 
pared  to  set  out  for  Salisbury.     Before  his  dm- 
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ftiuiber  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  de- 
ilred  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  They 
eame,  with  Saneroft  at  their  head,  to  present  a 
petition,  praying  that  a  free  and  legal  Parlia- 
ment might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation 
Blight  be  opened  with  the  Priaee  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at  eaoe  to  two 
great  chiefs  of  parties  who  had  long  been  rivals 
and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  ooosulted 
the  bishops.  The  bishops  warmly  approved  of 
the  suggestion.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a 
general  meeting  of  peers  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
king.  It  was  term  time;  and  in  term  time  men 
of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged  every  day  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  Uiey  now  lounge  in  the 
dubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  Saint  James's  Street. 
Nothing  eould  be  easier  than  for  the  lords  who 
auaembled  there  to  step  aside  into  some  a^join- 
ing  room  and  to  hold  a  consultation.  But  un- 
expected difficulties  arose.  Halifax  became 
first  cold  and  then  adrerae.  It  was  his  nature 
to  discover  objections  to  every  thing ;  and  on 
this  oeeasion  his  sagacity  was  quickened  by 
riralry.  The  scheme,  which  he  had  approved 
while  he  regarded  it  as  his  own,  began  to  dis- 
please him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  also 
the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  been 
long  thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and 
whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  ea»y 
nature  to  dislike  anybody.  Nottingham  was 
at  thai  time  much  under  the  influenee  of  Hali- 
fax. They  both  declared  that  they  would  not 
join  in  the  address  if  Rochester  signed  it. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  **  I  mean  no 
disrespect,"  said  Halifax,  **  to  my  Lord  Roches- 
ter ;  but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission;  the  proceedings  of  that 
pourt  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very  serious 
inquiry ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  has  sat 
there  should  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings." 
Nottingham,  with  strong  expressions  of  personal 
•iteera  for  Rochester,  avowed  the  same  opinioa. 
The  authority  of  the  two  dissentient  lor<b  pre- 
Teated  several  other  noblemen  from  subscribing 
the  address;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  per- 
sisted. Nineteen  si^mtures  were  procured ;  and 
the  petitioaers  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king.* 
He  received  their  address  ungraciously.  He 
assured  them,  indeed,  that  he  passionately  de- 
aixed  the  meeting  of  a  free  Parliament;  and  he 
promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  king,  that  he 
would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  have  left  the  island.  '*  But  how,"  said 
he,  **  can  a  Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy 
Is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a 
hundred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he  spoke 
with  peculiar  acrimony.  ''I  could  not,"  he 
aaid^  "  prevail  on  you  the  other  day  to  declare 
agahtst  this  invasion;  but  you  are  ready 
enough  to  'declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
not  meddle  with  politics.  You  have  no  scruple 
about  meddling  now.  You  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  teaching  your  flocks  how^to  obey  than 
in  teaching  me  how  to  govern.     You  have  ex- 
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cited  this  rebellious  tenmer  aaong  them;  ni 
now  you  foment  it"  He  was  much  incensed 
against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose  signature 
stood  next  to  that  of  Saneroft,  and  said  to  the 
young  man,  with  great  asperity,  **  You  know 
nothiif|5  about  religion ;  you  care  nothing  about 
it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have 
a  conscience."  **  It  is  true,  sir,"  answered 
Grafton,  with  impudent  frankness,  "that  I 
have  very  little  conscience,  but  I  belong  to  a 
party  which  has  a  great  deal."t 

Bitter  as  was  the  king's  language  to  the  petl- 
tioaers,  it  was  far  less  bitter  than  that  which 
he  held  after  they  had  withdrawn.  He  had 
done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  an  undutiful  and  ungrateful  peo- 
ple. He  had  always  hated  the  thought  of  con- 
cession; but  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
talked  over ;  and  now  he,  like  his  fatlier  befon 
him,  had  found  that  concession  only  made  sub- 
jects more  encroaching.  He  would  yield  nothing 
more,  not  an  atom ;  uid,  after  his  fashion,  he 
-vehemently  repeated  many  times,  **Not  aa 
atom."  Not  only  would  he  make  no  overtures 
to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  receive  none.  If 
the  Dutch  sent  flags  of  truce,  the  first  messenr 
ger  should  be  dismissed  without  an  answer,  the 
secoad  should  be  hanged.}  In  such  a  moo<> 
James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act  be- 
fore his  departure  was  to  appoint  a  council  of 
five  lords  to  represent  him  in  London  during 
his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Papists, 
and  by  law  incapable  of  office.  Joined  with 
them  was  Jeffreys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  but 
more  detested  by  the  nation  than  any  Papist. 
To  the  other  two  members  of  this  board,  Pres- 
ton aadGodolplun,  no  serious  otijection  could  be 
made.  On  thh  day  on  which  the  king  left  Lon- 
don the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Portsmouth. 
That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  was 
under  Uie  government  of  Berwick.  The  fleets 
commanded  by  Dartmouth,  lay  dose  at  hand; 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  if  things  went  ill,  ^k» 
royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  be  coar 
veyed  from  Portsmouth  to  France.] 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal 
palace.  Evil  news  was  now  fast  pouring  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  coun- 
ties had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  Combury's  desertion  was  known,  many  ^eat 
land-owners  took  heart  and  hastened  to  JExetec 
Among  them  was  Sir  William  Portman,  of  Bry- 
anstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  DorseAshire, 
and  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hesteroombe,  whose 
interest  was  great  in  Somersetshire.  H  But  the 
most  important  of  &e  new  comers  was  Sey- 
mour, who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronet^ 
which  added  little  to  his  dignity*  and  who,  in 
birth,  in  political  influence,  and  in  parliament- 
ary abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the  fore- 
most among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  Ei^land. 
At  his  first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhi- 
bited his  characteristie  pride  in  a  way  which 
suiprised  and  amused  the  prince.  *'  I  think. 
Sir  Edward,"  said  William,  meaning  to  be  very 
civil,  **  that  you  are  of  the  &mily  of  the  Duks 
of  Somerset."     '*  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Sd- 
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ward,  who  ueyer  forgst  that  he  was  the  head 
of  th<j  elder  bmnch  of  the  Seymours,  ^Hhe 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family."* 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  pre- 
sent tlie  appearance  of  a  court.  More  than 
sixty  men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  loQged  at 
£xeter ;  and  the  daily  display  of  rich  liyeries, 
and  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Close,  gave  to  that  quiet  precinct 
something  of  the  splendour  and  gayety  of 
Whitehall.  The  common  people  were  eager  to 
take  arms,  and  it  would  have  been,  easy  to 
form  many  battalions  of  infantry ;  but  Schom- 
berg,  who  thought  little  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the 
plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  could 
not  succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not 
succeed  at  all ;  and  William,  who  had  as  much 
professional  feeling  as  Schomberg,  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  Commissions,  therefore,  for  raising 
new  regiments  were  very  sparingly  given,  and 
none  but  picked  recruits  were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  prince 
should  give  a  public  reception  to  the  whole 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  as- 
sembled at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short,  but  dignified  and  well-considered  speech. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  acquainted  with  the  faces 
of  all  whom  he  saw.  But  he  had  a  list  o€  their 
names,  and  knew  how  high  they  stood  in  the 
estimation  of -their  country.  He  gently  chid 
their  tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  king- 
dom. *'  Therefore,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen, 
friends,  and  fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you  and 
all  your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to 
our  court  and  camp."f 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed 
to  the  tactics  of  faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  party  which  had  begun  to  rally  round  the 
prince  stood  in  need  of  organiiation.  It  was 
as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  no  com- 
mon object  had  been  publicly  and  formally 
•vowed ;  nobody  was  pledged  to  any  thing.  As 
soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up, 
he  sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  asso- 
fliation  should  be  formed,  and  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish adherents  of  the  prince  should  put  their 
hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  true 
to  their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  car- 
ried the  suggestion  to  the  prince  and  to  Shrews- 
bury, by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Cathedral.  A  short 
paper,  drawn  up  by  Burnet,  was  produced,  ap- 
proved, and  eagerly  signed.  The  subscribers 
engaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  prince's  declaration ;  to  stand  by 
him  and  by  each  other;  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on 
his  person ;  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt  should 
unhappily  succeed,  to  persist  in  their  under- 
taking till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  should  be  effectually  secured.  | 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Sxeter  from  the  Barl  of  Bath,  who  commanded 
at  Plymouth.  Bath  declared  that  he  placed 
himself,  his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 
governed  at  the  prince's  disposal.      The  in- 


*  Seymoar's  reply  to  William  in  xelated  by  many 
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vaders,  therefore,  had  BO'ir  not  a  singU 

in  their  rear.} 

While  the  west  was  thus  rising  to  oonfront 
the  king,  the  north  was  all  in  a  flame  behind 
him.  On  the  sixteenth  Delamere  took  arms  is 
Cheshire.  He  convoked  his  tenants,  ealled 
upon  them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  if 
they  fell  in  the  oanse,  their  leases  should  be 
renewed  to  their  children,  and  exhorted  every 
one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  the 
field  or  to  provide  a  substitute.  ||  He  appeared 
at  Manchester  with  fifty  men  armed  and 
mounted,  and  his  force  had  trebled  before  he 
reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  violently 
agitated.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Danby 
should  seize  York,  and  that  Devonshire  should 
appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  re- 
sistance was  anticipated;  but  at  York  there 
was  a  small  garrison  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.  Danby  aoted  with  rare  dex- 
terity. A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for 
the  twenty-second  of  November  to  address  the 
king  on  the  state  of  affairs.  All  the  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  noble- 
l^en,  and  a  multitude  of  opulent  esquires  and 
substantial  yeomen,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
provincial  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia  had 
been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  The  eomm<m  hall  was  erowded 
with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion  had  began, 
when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Pa^ 
pists  were  up,  and  were  slaying  the  Protest- 
ants. The  Papists  of  York  were  mueh  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for  hiding 
places  than  in  attaoking  enemies  who  outnum- 
bered them  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to 
one.  But  at  that  time  no  story  of  Popish  atro- 
city could  be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not  io 
find  ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated  in 
dismay.  The.  whole  city  was  in  concision.  At 
this  moment,  Danby,  at  the  head  of  about  a 
hundred  horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  militia,  and 
raised  the  cry,  "  No  Popery !  A  free  Parlia- 
ment !  The  Protestant  religion !"  The  militia 
echoed  the  shout.  The  garrison  was  instantly 
surprised  and  disarmed.  The  governor  was 
placed  under  arrest.  The  gates  were  dosed. 
Sentinels  were  placed  everywhere.  The  popi>- 
lace  was  suffered  to  pull  down  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  have 
been  done.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Guildhall  was  crowded  with  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  shire,  and  with  the  principal  magistrates 
of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  was  placed  in  the 
chair.  Danby  proposed  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which*  had  induced  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  <he  Protestant  reli- 
gion to  rise  in  arms.  This  declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few  hours 
the  signatures  of  six  peers,  of  five  baronets,  of 
six  knights,  and  of  many  gentlemen  of  high 
consideration.^ 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  friends  and  dependants,  quitted  the 
palace  which  he  was  rearing  at  Chatsworth, 
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fonnally  deliTered  to  the  mayor  a  paper  ttating 
Ike  reasons  which  had  moyed  him  to  this  enter- 
prise. He  then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
■con  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
Insurrection.  Here  a  proclamation  was  pnt 
forth,  conched  in  bold  and  severe  terms.  The 
name  of  rebellion,  it  was  taid,  was  a  bugbear 
which  conld  firighten  no  reasonable  man.  Was 
H  rebellion  A>  defend  those  laws  and  that  reli- 
gion which  every  king  of  England  bound  him- 
self by  oath  to  maintain?  How  that  oath  had 
lately  been  observed  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  Parliament  would 
■oon  pronounce.  In  the  mean  time,  the  insur- 
cents  declared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebel- 
Hoti,  but  legitimate  self-defence,  to  resist  a 
tyrant  who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will.  The 
northern  rising  became  every  day  more  formi- 
dable. Four  powerful  and  wealt^  earls,  Man- 
cheater,  Stamford,  Rutland,  and  Chesterfield, 
repaired  to  Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there 
by  Lord  Cholmondley  and  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Buthyn.* 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south 
were  approaching  each  other.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  that  the  king  had 
arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave 
Exeter.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country  under  the  government  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by 
many  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the 
western  counties,  for  Axminster,  where  he  re- 
mained several  days. 

The  king  was  eager  to  fight,  and  it  was  ob- 
tionsly  his  interest  to  do  so.  Every  hour  took 
away  something  from  his  own  strength,  and 
added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops 
should  be  blooded.  A  great  battle,  however  it 
might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure  the 
prince's  popularity.  All  this  William  perfectly 
onderstoodf  and  determined  to  avoid  an  action 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when 
Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  an- 
swered with  the  composure  of  a  tactician  con- 
fident in  his  skill,  "  That  will  be  just  as  we 
mny  choose."  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the  ad- 
Yaneed  guards  of  the  armies.  William  was  de* 
slrous  that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing  might 
happen  which  could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which  he 
meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable 
prudence,  placed  his  British  regiments  in  the 
situations  where  there  was  most  risk  of  colli- 
sion. The  outposts  of  the  royal  army  were 
Irish.  The  consequence  was,  tiiat  in  the  little 
combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the  invaders 
had  on  their  side  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at 
Wincanton.  Mackay's  regiment,  composed  of 
Mtish  soldiers,  lay  near  a  body  of  the  king's 
Irisb  troops,  commanded  by  their  countryman, 
the  gallant  Sarsfield.  *  Maokay  sent  out  a  small 
^rty,  under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to 
procure  horses  for  the  baggage.  Campbell 
/ound  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and  was 
Snst  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a 
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strens  detachment  of  Sarsfield's  troops  ap- 
proadbed.  The  Irish  were  four  to  one;  but 
Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 
With  a  handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his 
stand  in  the  road.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers 
lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the  highway 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  cams 
up.  "SUnd!"  cried  Campbell.  ''For  whom 
are  you  ?"  « I  am  for  King  James,''  answered 
the  leader  of  the  otkter  party.  *' And  I  for  ths 
Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  **  Wo  will 
prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman,  with  a 
curse.  "Fire!"  exclaimed  Campbell;  and  a 
sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  from  both 
the  hedges.  The  king's  troops  received  three 
well-aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make  any 
return.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
one  of  the  hedges,  and  would  have  overpowered 
the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to  them,  had 
not  tfie  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the 
Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  the 
prince's  troops  were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  re- 
called his  men  and  fell  l>ack,  and  Campbell  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march  unmolested  with  the  bag- 
gage-horses. This  affair,  creditable  undoubt- 
edly to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  prinoe'd' 
army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a  victory 
won  against  great  odds  by  British  Protestants 
over  Popish  barbarians  who  had  been  broughl 
from  Connaugfat  to  oppress  our  island,  f 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event  took 
place  which  put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  «a  more 
serious  struggle  between  the  armies.  Churchill 
and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  a^ 
sembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators^ 
Kirke  and  Trelawney,  had  proceeded  to  War- 
minster, where  their  regiments  were  posted. 
All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the  long^me- 
ditated  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  Warmin- 
ster, and  to  inspect  the  troops  stationed  there 
James  assented ;  and  his  coach  was  at  the  door 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  when  his  nose  began 
to  bleed  riolently.  He  was  forced  to  postpone 
his  expedition,  and  to  put  himself  under  med>- 
oal  treatment.  Three  days  elapsed  before  the 
hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued,  and  during 
those  thiee  days  alarming  rumours  reached 
bis  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely 
spread  as  that  of  whichj]!hurchill  was  the  head 
could  be  kept  altogether  secret.  There  was  a> 
eridenoe  which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury  or  a 
court  martial ;  but  strange  whispers  wandered 
about  the  camp.  Feveraham,  who  held  the 
chief  command^  reported  that  there  was  a  bad 
spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  king 
that  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  not 
his  friends,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  send  Churchill  and  Grafton  under  a 
guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this 
coimsel.  A  propensity  to  anspicion  was  not 
among  his  rices.  Indeed,  the  confidence  which 
he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment  was  such  as  might  rather  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  good-hearted  and  inexperienced 
stripling  than  from  a  politician  who  was  far 
advanced  in  life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  who  had  suffered  much  fntm  villanona 
arts,  and  whose  own  character  was  by  no  means 
a  favourable  specimen  of  human  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  man 
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«*i&t  his  daughter  had  disappeared.  After  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  this  affliction  forced  a  cry 
of  misery  from  his  lips.  <'God  help  me,"  he 
said  ;  **  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me."** 

That  evening  he  sat  in  council  with  his  prin- 
cipal, ministers  till  a  late  hour.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  summon  all  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then  in  Lon- 
don to  attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
ftiat  he  should  solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  palace.  The  assembly  consisted 
of  nine  prelates  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
secular  nobles,  all  Protestants.  The  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  Middleton  and  Preston,  though 
not  peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance.  The 
king  himself  presided.  The  traces  of  severe 
bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  discernible  in 
his  countenance  and  deportment.  He  opened 
the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  petition 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  just  before 
be  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of  that 
petition  was  that  he  would  convoke  a  free  Par- 
liament. Situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  not, 
he  said,  thought  it  right  to  comply ;  but,  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  London,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  had  also  observed  that 
his  people  everywhere  seemed  anxious  that  the 
Houses  should  meet.  He  had  therefore  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  faithful  peers,  in 
order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford, 
whose  pedigree,  unrivalled  in  antiquity  and 
splendour,  gave  him  a  kind  of  primacy  in  the 
meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those  lords 
who  hsid  signed  the  petition  to  which  his  majesty 
had  referred  ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  de- 
fended the  petition,  and  declared  that  he  still 
saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or  the  country  but 
in  a  Parliament.  He  would  not,  he  said,  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extre- 
mity, even  that  remedy  would  be  efficacious; 
but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose.  He 
added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys 
and  Godolphin  followed,  and  both  declared  tkat 
they  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  remembered  his  loud  profes- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of  shame  and 
sorrow  into  wMch  he  had  been  thrown,  only  a 
few  days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  de- 
fection, broke  forth  into  a  T^ement  invective 
against  tyranny  and  Popery.  <'ETen  now," 
Ise  said,  **his  migesty  is  raising  in  London  a 
regiment  into  which  no  Protestant  is  admitted." 
^  That  is  not  true,"  cried  James,  in  great  agita- 
tion, from  the  head  of  the  board.  Clarendon 
persisted,  and  left  this  offensiye  topic  only  to 
pass  to  a  topic  stiU  more  offensiTe.  He  ac- 
cused the  unfortunate  king  of  p<isillanimity. 
Why  retreat  from  Salisbury  ?  Why  not  try  the 
•vent  of  a  battle  ?  Could  people  be  blamed  for 
tfubmitting  to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their 
BOToreign  run  away  at  the  head  of  his  army  ? 
James  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and  remembered 
them  long.  Indeed,  CTcn  Whigs  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous. 

•  Diurtmoatb'i  note  on  Bnrcet,  L  792;  Oitton,  ^^, 
1688 ;  GUrke's  Life  of  Junes,  U.  226,  Orlg.  Mem. ;  Cluren- 
ion's  IMu7*  Nov.  26:  lbtv«luUno  PoUtka 


Halifax  spoke  in  a  yery  different  tone.  I>Qrifl!g 
several  years  of  peril  be  had  defended  with  sd< 
mirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Con- 
stitutaon  of  his  country  against  the  prerogative; 
but  his  serene  intellect,  singularly  unsuscepti- 
ble of  enthusiasm,  and  singularly  averse  to  ex< 
tremes,  began  to  lean  toward  the  cause  of  roy- 
alty at  the  very  moment  at  which  those  uoisy 
Royalists  who  had  lately  execrated  the  Trim- 
mers a#little  better  than  rebels  were  everywhere 
rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Hali- 
fax to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker 
between  the  throne  and>the  nation.  His  talents 
and  character  fitted  him  for  that  office  ,*  and,  if 
he  failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes 
against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend, 
and  chiefly  to  the  folly,  faithlessness,  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  king  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpala- 
table truth,  bat  with  a  delicacy  which  brought 
on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery  from  spirits  too 
abject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  ia 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  the  fallen.  With  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  deference,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  king  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was 
not  enough  to  convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Some, 
at  least,  of  the  grioTances  of  which  the  nation 
complained  should  be  instantly  redressed,  with- 
out waiting  till  redress  was  demanded  by  the 
Houses  or  by  the  captain  of  the  hostile  army. 
Nottingham,  in  language  equally  respectful, 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  Halifax.  The 
chief  concessions  which  these  lords  pressed  the 
king  to  make  were  three.  He  ought,  they 
said,  forthwith  to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics 
from  office,  to  separate  himself  wholly  from 
France,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  him.  The  last 
of  these  propositions,  it  should  seem,  admitted 
of  no  dispute ;  for,  though  some  of  those  who 
were  banded  together  against  the  king  had 
acted  toward  liim  in  a  manner  which  might  not 
unreasonably  excite  his  bitter  resentment,  it  was 
more  likely  that  he  would  soon  be  at  theii 
mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at  his.  It 
would  have  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance 
against  men  whom  William  could  not  without 
infamy  abandon.  But  the  clouded  understand- 
ing and  implacable  temper  of  Jame9»  held  out 
long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  la- 
boured to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  wist 
to  pardon  offences  which  he  could  not  punish. 
**l  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.  **I  must 
make  examples,  Churchill  above  all ;  Churchill, 
whom  I  raised  so  high.  He,  and  he  alone,  has 
done  all  this.  He  has  corrupted  my  army.  He 
has  corrupted  my  child.  He  would  have  put 
me  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  but 
for  God's  special  providence.  My  lords,  you 
are  strangely  anxious  for  the  safety  of  trattdrs. 
None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  my  safety.* 
In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented 
with  profound  respect,  but  vntii  firmness,  that 
a  prince  attacked  by  powerful  enemies  can  b« 
safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  toneiliating. 
"  If  your  majesty,  after  all  that  has  hapnened, 
has  still  any  hope  of  safety  in  arms*  we  hav« 
done ;  but  if  not,  you  can  be  safe  only  by  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  your  w**^'"  "     *  *"  •• 
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iMif  Via  aniAiAted  debate,  the  Idng  brok«  up 
Ike  meeting.  "  My  lorda,"  he  BAid,  '*you  have 
used  great  freedom ;  but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of 
joa.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one  point  I 
ahall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  suggestions 
Vhich  have  been  offered  are  of  grave  import- 
ance, and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  take 
a  night  to  reflect  on  them  before  I  decide."* 

At  first  Jamee  seemed  disposed  to  make  ex- 
oellent  use  of  the  time  which  he  had  taken  for 
consideration.  The  chancellor  was  directed  to 
issue  irrits  convoking  a  Parliament  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  January.  Halifax  was  sent  for  to  the 
closet,  had  a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with 
much  more  freedom  than  he  had  tliought  it 
decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as- 
sembly. He  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were  joined  Not^ 
tingham  and  Godolphin.  The  kin^eolared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Halifax  answered  that  great 
sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  required.  **  i'^our 
migesty,"  he  said,  "must  not  expect  that  those 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will  consent 
to  any  terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative."  With  this  distinct 
explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted  th^  com- 
mission which  the  king  wished  him  to  under- 
take, f  The  concessions  which  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  been  so  obstinately  refused  were  now 
made  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  A  proclama- 
tion was  put  forth,  by  which  the  king  not  only 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebel- 
lion against  him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to 
le  members  of  the  approaching  Parliament.  It 
was  not  even  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  same  Gazette  which .  announced  that  the 
Houaes  were  about  to  meet  contained  a  notifi- 
cation that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist, 
as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  as  the  harsh  jailer  of  the 
bishops,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
the  realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late  pri- 
soner, Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  was  at 
least  not  disqualified  by  law  for  public  trust.  | 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to 
blind  the  lords  and  the  nation  to  the  king's  real 
designs.  He  had  secretly  determined  that,  even 
in  this  extcemity,  he  would  yield  nothing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty,  he  fully  explained  his  intflkitions 
to  Barillon.  **  This  negotiation,"  said  James, 
"  is  a  mere  feint.  I  must'  send  commissioners 
to  luy  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off 
my  wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You  know 
tke  temper  of  my  troops.     None  but  the  Irish 

*  Clarke**  Life  of  Jame^  ii.  230,  Orlg.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  1. 
704;  LaUmirs  Diarj",  Glarendon'a  Diary,  Not.  27,  1688; 
attars -55^,  and  15^^. 

CItters  evidently  had  hla  IntelUgenoe  from  one  or  the 
kmis  who  were  prewnt  As  the  matter  ia  Important,  I 
will  give  two  short  passagea  firom  his  despatches.  The 
king  said,  *'  Dat  h«t  by  na  toot  hem  unmogelyek  was  to 
pazdoceren  peraoonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  regaarde  schnldig 
stonideii,  vooral  seer  uytvannule  jegens  dea  Lord  Gburchill, 
wi«ii  hy  haade  groot  gemaakt,  en  oogtans  meynde  de 
eftnitcsU*  oorsake  ran  alle  dese  desertle  en  Tan  de  retraite 
vaa^^hare  Oonlnglycke  Hoogheden  te  wesen."  One  of  the 
lords,  probably  Ilallf^x  or  Nottingham,  "seer  hadde  gtni^ 
eeert  op  do  secariteyt  Tan  de  lonl9  die  na  met  nyn  Hoog- 
heyt  oecngageert  utaan.  Soo  hoor  xck,"^  stays  Cltter?,  '*  dat 
syn  a^Jeateyt  onder  aadeven  souie  gesegt  bebben ;  *  Men 
vpreekt  al  Ttmr  de  aeeorluy  t  vooi  andan^  en  nict  Toor  do 


will  stand  by  me ;  and  the  Irlih  are  not  in  sml> 
ficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy.  A  Parliament 
would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  otra'd 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  undo  all  that 
I  have  done  for  the  Catholi^  and  to  break  with 
the  King  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
queen  and  my  ohUd  are  safe,  I  will  leave  £n|^ 
land,  and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Sootlandv 
or  with  your  master."] 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for 
carrying  thia  scheme  into  effect.  Dover  had 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with  instructions  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Dart» 
mouth,  who  oonunanded  the  fleet  there,  had 
been  ordered  to  obey  Dover's  directions  in  all 
things  coneenlng  the  royal  infant,  and  to  have 
a  yacht  manned  by  trusty  sailors  in  readinesft 
to  sail  for  i'Vanoe  at  a  moment's  notice.  ||  The 
king  now  sent  positive  orders  that  the  chila 
should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  oon* 
tinental  port.^  Next  to  Uie  Prince  of  Wales  the 
chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  great  seal.  T« 
that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  have 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  myate^ 
rious  importance.  It  is  held  that,  if  the  keeper 
of  the  seal  should  a£Eix  it,  without  taking  the 
royal  pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a 
pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  high 
offence,  the  instrument  cannot  be  questioned 
by  any  court  of  law,  and  can  be  annulled  only 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  James  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  this  or- 
gan of  his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus 
give  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which  might  affect 
him  injuriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensions 
be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that,  exaetly  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
great  seal  of  a  lunatic  king  was  used  with 
the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his 
prerogatives  to  fais  son.  Lest  the  talisman 
which  possessed  sueh  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  determined  that  it  should  be 
kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet  Jef- 
freys was  therefore  ordered  to  quit  the  costly 
mansion  i^hich  he  had  lately  built  in  Duke 
Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small 
apartment  at  Whitehall.** 

The  king  had  made  all  his  preparations  for 
flight,  when  an  unexpected  impediment  com- 
pelled him  to  postpobe  the  execution  of  his 
design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to 
entertain  scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a 
member  of  the  Jesuitical  eabal,  showed  signs  of 
hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  had  hi« 
therto  been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done 
all  that  he  could  do,  with  a  disaffected  fleets 

myne.'  Waar  opeam der  Pain rsaolut dan  met  gniot  »•• 
spect  sonde  geantwoordt  hebben  dat,  soo  syne  M^jesteyt'i 
wapenen  in  staat  waren  om  hem  te  connen  mainteneren, 
dat  dan  snlk  syne  secnriteyt  konde  wesen ;  soo  nlet,  en  soo 
de  diOkmltert  dan  nog  ta  sonaonteren  was,  dat  het  Of  a 
moesta  gesohieden  door  de  meeate  condeaaendanoe,  en  hue 
mcer  die  was,  en  hy  genegen  om  aan  de  natic  contento- 
ment  te  geven,  dat  syne  ssearlteyt  ook  deste  grooter  sonde 

t  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  to  the  Priiioa  otf 
Orange,  Dec.  17, 1688. 

ILonaon  Gaaette,  Nov.  29^  Dee.  8,  1888;  01arMidon% 
Diary,  Nor.  28,  80. 

(  Barillon,  Dee.  ^  1688. 

I  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nor.  25, 168&  The  lettan  ste 
in  Dalrymple. 

f  James  to  Dartmouth,  Dec.  1,  1688. 
*•  Lottrall's  Diarv. 
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tnd  in  t^e  fftc«  of  an  ftdverse  wind,  to  prerent 
the  Dttteh  from  landing  in  England ;  but  he  was 
a  seftlous  member  of  the  Established  Charch, 
sad  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  policy  of 
that  govermnent  whi^  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  duty  and  honour  to  defend.  The  mutinous 
tenper  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
nMnd  had  e»used  him  much  anxiety ;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news  thai  a 
free  Parliament  bad  been  conyoked,  and  that 
oemmissifmers  had  been  named  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy  was  clamorous 
it  renghout  the  fleet .  An  address,  warmly  th ank- 
fng  the  king  for  these  gracious  eoneesaions  to 
public  fueling,  was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the 
flag  ship.  The  admiral  signed  first.  Thirty- 
eight  captains  wrote  their  names  under  his. 
This  paper,  on  its  way  to  Whitehall,  crossed  the 
messenger  who  brought  to  Portsmouth  the  order 
that,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  instantly  be 
conveyed  to  France.  Dartmouth  learned,  with 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  thfe  free  Par- 
liement,  the  general  amnesty,  the  negotiation, 
were  all  parts  of  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation, 
and  that  in  this  fraud  he  wa«  expected  to  be  an 
aoeomplice.  In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter,  he 
deokred  that  he  had  already  carried  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  Protestant 
tend  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands 
of  Louts  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason 
against  the  monarchy.  The  nation,  already  too 
much  alienated  from  the  sovereign,  would  be 
roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of  Wales  would 
cither  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended 
by  a  French  army.  If  his  royal  highness  re- 
mained in  the  island,  the  worst  that  could  be 
apprehended  was  that  he  would  be  brought  up 
a  member  of  the  national*  Church ;  and  that  he 
might  be  so  brouj^t  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer 
of  every  loyal  subject.  Dartmouth  concluded 
by  declaring  that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  into 
France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James. 
He  learned,  too,  that  he  could  not  on  this  occa- 
sion, expect  from  his  admiral  even  passive  obe- 
dience; for  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Portsmouth,  with  orders  to  suffer  no 
vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined.  A  change  of 
plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought 
back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France. 
An  interval  of  some  days  must  elapse  before 
this  could  be  done.  During  that  interval  the 
public  mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  semblance  of  a  negotiation. 
Writs  were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trum- 
peters went  backward  and  forward  between  the 
capital  and  the  Dutch  headquarters.  At  length 
passes  for  the  king's  commissioners  arrived,  and 
\he  three  lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearfril 
fistraction.  The  passions  which,  during  three 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually  gathering 
force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of 
fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy, 


•  Second  On11<>ction  of  Papers,  1688 ;  Dartmouth'*  Letter, 
latfd  Dorember  8,  168^^111  be  foniul  in  Dalrymple; 
OI«rk«»*«  Lift*  of  JaiBM^  ii.  XS,  Oriir  M«m.  James  aocuses 
Dartnioath  of  harinff  got  np  an  addrem  from  tbe  fleet  de- 
manding a  Parliament    TU«  b  a  mere  calnmny.    The 

"     N  la  mm  of  thanks  to  tiM  king  tw  having  oaltod 


shovred  themselves  without  disguise,  evvn  !e 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.  The  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  tilie 
Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turning  Paplst.f  Th« 
lord  mayor  ordered  the  houses  of  the  Boning 
Catholics  of  the  city  to  be  searched  for  arma 
The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  respectn- 
ble  merchant  who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a 
mine  from  bis  cellars  under  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blowinp 
up  parson  and  congregation,  f  The  hawkem 
bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  aftor 
Father  Petre,  who  had  withdrawn  himself,  and 
not  before  it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the 
palace.}  Wharton's  celebrated  song,  With  mnny 
additional  verses,  was  chanted  more  loudly 
than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The 
very  sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hummed, 
99  they  paced*their  rounds, 

**The  Snglivh  conftulon  to  Popery  drink, 
LiUibiillero  bollen  a  la." 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without 
censing.  Many  papers  daily  came  into  circu- 
lation by  means  which  the  magistracy  could 
not  discover  or  would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful 
audacity  with  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  it  was  written  in  a  style  very  different  from 
that  of  his  genuine  manifesto.  Vengeance  alien 
from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilized  nar 
tions  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who 
should  dare  to  espouse  the  royal  cause.  They 
should  be  treated  not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen, 
but  as  f^ebooters.  The  ferocity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  invading  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  restrained  with  a  strong  hand, 
should  be  let  loose  on  them.  Good  Protestants, 
and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capital, 
were  abjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  and  commanded,  on  peril  of  the 
prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm, 
and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours. 
This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  Whig 
bookseller  one  morning  under  his  shop-door. 
He  made  haste  to  print  it.  Many  copies  were 
dispersed  by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  dand.  Discerning  men  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  devised  by 
some  unquiet  and  unprincipled  adventurer, 
such  as.  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busy  in 
the  foinest  and  darkest  offices  of  faction.  But 
the  multitude  was  completely  duped.  Indeed, 
to  such  a  height  had  national  and  religious 
feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists, 
that  most  of  those  who  believed  the  spurious 
proclamation  to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  ap- 
plaud it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour. 
When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document 
had  really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked 
anxiously  what  impostor  had  so  daringly 
and  so  sucoessftilly  personated  his  highness. 
Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Johnson.  At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years, 
Hugh  Speke  avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded 

Parliament,  and  was  framed  befon  Dartmouth  had  tW 
least  suspicion  that  his  mi^eety  waa  deceiving  tbe  natioo. 

t  Adda,  Dea  ^  1688. 

t  Luttreire  Mary. 

I  The  Bondo  saya,  **  Be  lo  avww  MIo  prima  di  eni»  pii 
1 B*  M  saiebba  alato  mfgUOk" 
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Ihim  the  boose  ef  BroBBwiek  »  reward  t6r  so 
eniiiefit  a  senriee  rendered  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  fle  asserted,  in  tiie  tone  of  a  man 
who  coneeWes  himself  to  have  done  something 
*  eminently  Tirtnous  and  honourable,  that,  when 
the  Dutch  inTasion  had  thrown  Whitehall  into 
oonsta-nation,  he  had  offered  his  sernoes  to 
lihe  eourt,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from 
the  Whigs,  and  had  promised  to  act  as  a  spy 
i^on  them  ;  that  he  had  thns  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  royal  closet,  had  Towed  fidelity, 
had  been  promised  large  pecuniary  rewards, 
and-  had  procured  blank  passes  which  enabled 
him  to  travel  backward  and  forward  across  the 
hostile  outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested 
that  he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might, 
unsuspected,  aim  a  deadly  Mow  at  the  goyern- 
mtiit,  and  produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his 
sontrivanoes ;  but  whether  his  claim  were  well 
founded  may  be  doubted.  He  delayed  to  make 
H  so  long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect  him 
of  having  waited  for  the  death  «>f  those  who 
90uld  confute  him ;  and  he  produced  no  evi- 
dence but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  in  London, 
e*fcry  post  from  every  part  of  the  country 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  insurrection. 
Lum]ey  had  seized  Newcastle.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  welcomed  him  with  transport.  The 
statue  of  the  king,  which  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December 
was  long  remembered  at  Hull  as  the  town- 
taking  day.  That  place  had  a  garrison  com- 
manded by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
ffhe  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  ma- 
gistracy a  plan  of  revolt;  Langdale  and  his 
adherents  were  arrested,  and  soldiers  and  citi- 
tens  united  in  declaring  for  the  Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  Parliament. f 

'The  eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke  of 
Korfolk.  attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen 
armed  and  mounted,  appeared  in  the  stately 
market-place  of  Norwich.  The  mayor  and 
iddermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand 
by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  J 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Sir  Edward 
Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire.  J  Bris- 
tol, the  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its 
gates  to  Shrewsbury.  Trelawney,  the  bishop, 
who  had  entirely  unlearned  in  the  Tower  the ' 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  was  the  first  to 
welcome  the  prince's  troops.  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison  among 
them.  II  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and 
delivered  Lovelace  from  confinement  An 
irregular  army  soon  gathered  round  him. 
Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only  halters  for 
bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs 
for  weapons.  But  this  fbrce,  such  as  it  was, 
marched  unopposed  through  counties  once  de- 
voted to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and   at  length 


•  8m  the  Setnvt  History  of  the  Revolution,  hf  Hngh 
Bpekct  1716.  Ib  the  Iumdon  library  li  a  copy  of  this  ran 
-vcrk,  wiUi  araaniueript  note  which  aeenu  to  be  in  Speke'i 
ovu  htnd. 

f  BmhTs  HMory  of  KevoMe;  TIekeiri  Bistoty  of 
BoU. 

X  An  aeroant  of  what  parked  at  Norwich  mav  itill  be 
eeen  in  aoTcral  collecttonn  on  ^iie  original  broadBlle.  S^ 
alcn.  the  Fourth  Collection  of  Pa|Mirs,  1668. 


entered  Oxford  in  triumph.  Th4  magistrates 
came  in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
University  itself,  exasperated  by  recent  iiyu- 
ries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass  censures  on 
rebellion.  Already  some  of  tlie  heads  of  houses 
had  despatched  one  of  their  number  to  assure 
the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially 
with  him,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coiii 
their  plate  for  his  service.  The  Whig  chief, 
therefore,  rode  through  the  capital  of  Toryism 
amid  general  acclamation.  Before  him  the 
drums  beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him  came  a 
long  stream  of  horse  and  foot  The  whole 
High  Street  was  gay  wi  A  orange  ribbons ;  for 
already  the  orange  ribbon  had  the  double  sig- 
nification which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  it  still  retains.  Alreadj" 
it  was  the  emblem  to  the  Protestant  English- 
mnn  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution.^     0 

While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  tut 
king,  friends  were  fast  shrinking  from  his  sida. 
The  idea  of  resistance  had  become  familiar  1i> 
every  mind.  Many  who  had  been  struck  with 
horrer  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defections^ 
now  blamed  themselves  for  having  been  so  slow 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  was 
no  longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in  repairing 
to  William.  The  king,  in  calling  on  the  nation 
to  elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication, 
authorized  all  men  to  repair  to  the  places 
where  they  had  votes  or  interest;  and  many 
of  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  inva- , 
ders  or  insurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught ' 
at  this  opportunity  of  deserting  the  falling 
cause.  He  knew  that  his  ^speech  in  the  C3un- 
cil  of  peers  had  given  deadly  offence ;  and  he 
was  mortified  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  ba 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners.  He  had  estates 
in  Wiltshire.  He  determined  that  his  son,  the 
son  of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief 
and  horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that 
county ;  and,  under  pretence  of  looking  after 
the  election,  he  set  out  for  the  west.  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  Oxford,  and  by  others  whc 
had  hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
prince's  enterprise.** 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though 
slowly  advancing,  were  within  seventy  miles 
of  London.  Though  midwinter  was  approach- 
ing, the  weather  was  fine,  the  way  was  plea- 
sant, and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed 
luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had  been  toil- 
ing through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route' of  the 
army  lay  close  by  Stonehenge ;  and  regiment 
after  regiment  halted  to  examine  that  mysteri- 
ous ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Continent  as 
the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William 
entered  Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was 
lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  king  had 
occupied  a  few  days  before,  ft 

His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of 

g  Clat^^B  Llfb  of  James,  U.  288 ;  MS.  Memoir  of  the  H^ 
ley  family  n  the  Maoklntodi  (Mleetkm. 

I  atton,  Dec  ^,  1688.  Lettw  of  the  Bidiop  of  Briilol 
to  the  Prinoe  of  Oranffe,  Deo.  6»  1688,  in  Dalrvnple. 

t  Gitteta,  ^^,  1688;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Deo.  11;  SoBf 
on  Lord  Lorelaoe's  entry  into  Oxford,  1668 ;  Bamet»  L  7Ml 

•*•  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  6, 1688. 
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Mgh  rank,  who  had,  till  within  a  few  days, 
been  considered  as  zealous  Royalists.  Citters 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head- 
quarters. He  bad  been  during  some  weeks 
almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near  Whitehall, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of 
spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps 
by  their  help,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that  passed 
in  the  palace ;  and  now.  full  fraught  with  valu- 
able information  about  men  and  things,  he 
came  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  William.* 

Thus  far  the  prince's  enterprise  had  pros- 
pered beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  And  now,  according  to  the  general 
law  which.,  governs  human  affairs,  prosperity 
began  to  produce  disunion.  The  Englishmen 
dssembled  at  Salisbury  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  One  party  'consisted  of  Whigs,  who 
^  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
as  slavish  superstitions.  Manv  of  them  had 
pafsed  years  in  exile.  All  haa  been  long  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  fThey  now  exulted  in  the  near  prospect 
of  greatness  and  of  vengeance.  Burning  with 
resentment,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  they 
would  hear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant  would  con- 
tent them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  herein 
they  were  perfectly  consistent.  They  had  ex- 
erted themselves,  nine  years  earlier,  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne,  because  they  thought  it 
likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  king.  It  could 
therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would 
willingly  leave  him  on  the  throne,  now  that  he 
had  turned  out  a  far  worse  king  than  any  rea- 
sonable man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  William's 
followers  were  eealous  Tories,  who  had,  till 
very  recently,  held  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith- 
in  that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way 
to  the  strong  passions  excited  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  king  and  by  the  peril  of  the  Church. 
No  situation  could  be  more  painful  or  perplex- 
ing than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found 
himself  in  arms  against  the  throne.  The 
scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from 
repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to  torment 
him  cruelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there.  His 
mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  committed  a 
crime.  At  all  events,  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  reproach  by  acting  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  -professions  of  his  whole  life.  He  felt 
insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new  allies. 
They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  he  bad  been  reviling  and  persecu'^ 
ting,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftes- 
bury, accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  cap- 
tains of  the  Western  Insurrection  He  natu- 
rally wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which  might 
soothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vindicate 
his  consistency,  and  which  might  put  a  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  the  crew  of  schis- 
matical  rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  bnt  with  whom  he  was  now  in 
danger  of  being  confounded.  He  therefore  dis- 
claimed, with  vehemence,  all  thought  of  taking 
the  crown  fVom  that  anointed  head  which  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws 


'  Cattens  KoT.  |]j,  Dm.  ^^^  HM. 


of  the  realm  had  made  Mcred.  His  de«ra| 
wish  was  to  8e«  a  r«eoiioiliaiion  effeeted  ca 
terms  which  would  not  lower,  the  royal  dignity. 
He  wad  no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  truth,  re- 
sisting the  kingly  authority.  He  was  in  anni  • 
only  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  throne 
was  to  rescue  his  m^esty,  by  a  little  gentle 
coercion,  from  the  hands  of  wicked  counsdlon^ 

The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of 
these  factions  tended  to  produce  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  averted  by  the  ascendency  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  Surrounded  bj 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject  flat* 
terers,  vigilant  spies,  malicious  tale-bearer^ 
he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable.  He  pr^ 
served  silence  while  silence  was  possible.  When 
he  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  pe* 
remptory  tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  well- 
weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  everybody  els^ 
Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adherenti 
might  say,  he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating 
any  design  on  the  English  crown.  He  was 
doubtless  well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that  crown  were  still  interposed  obstacles 
which  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmounti 
and  which  a  single  false  step  would  make  in- 
surmountable. His  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  splendid  prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely, 
but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret 
wish  should  be  Accomplished  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  by  the  blunders  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate 
him  learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accuse 
him  of  shufflings  He  quietly  referred  them  to 
his  declaration,  and  assured  them  that  his 
views  had  undergone  no  change  since  that  in- 
strument had  been  drawn  up.  So  skilfully 
did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their  discord 
seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have 
weakened  his  hands ;  but  it  broke  forth  with 
violence  when  his  control  was  withdrawn,  in- 
terrupted the  harmony  of  convivial  meetings, 
and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  Uie 
house  of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide 
from  others  and  from  himself,  by  an  ostentar 
tious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  plain  fact 
that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to<hear  some 
of  his  new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine 
at  the  royal  amnesty  which  had  just  been  gra- 
ciously offered  to  them.  They  wanted  no  par- 
don, they  said.  They  would  make  the  king 
ask  pardon  before  they  had  done  with  him. 
Still  more  alarming  and  disgusting  to  every 
good  Tory  was  an  incident  wUch  happened  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  cfficiat- 
ing  minister  began  to  read  the  collect  for  the 
king,  Burnet,  among  whose  many  good  quali- 
ties self-command  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  bfr* 
coming  cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from  hif 
knees,  sat  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  some 
contemptuous  noises  which  disturbed  the  de^ 
votions  of  the  whole  congregation.f 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which  divided 
the  prince's  camp  had  an  opportunity  of  mea- 
suring their  strength.  The  royal  commissioners 
were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed,  and  it 
was  thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of  suok 
urgency,  there  should  be  such  delay.     But,  ii 

t  GUruuion'i  IMarj.  Deo  0,  T,  1688. 
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IraO^  Mitk«r  James  »or  WilUttB  wu  iiwbwn 
that  negotiations  should  speedily  oommenoe; 
for  James  wished  only  to  gain  Ubm  suffieieni 
for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into  Franee,  and 
the  position  of  William  became  OTery  day  more 
ooipmanding.  At  length  the  prince  caused  it 
to  be  notified  to  the  commissioners /that  he 
wonld  meet  them  at  Hungerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal 
distance  from  Salisbury  and  irom  Oxford,  it 
was  well  situated  for  a  rendesrous  of  his  most 
important  adherents.  At  Salisbury  were  those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the 
west»  and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefii  of  the 
northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  December,  he 
reached  Hungerford.  The  little  town  was  soon 
crowded  with  men  of  rank  and  note  who  came 
thither  from  opposite  quarters.  The  prince  was 
escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The  north- 
em  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irre- 
gular cayalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horse- 
manship moyed  the  mirth  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  splendour  and  precision  of  regular  armies.* 
While  the  prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp 
snoonnter  took  place  between  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  troops  and  six  hundred  Irish,  who 
were  posted  at  Reading.  The  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  inyaders  was  signally  proved  on 
this  occasion.  Though  greatly  outnumbered, 
they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the  king's  forces  in 
confusion  through  the  streets  of  the  town  into 
the  market-place.  There  the  Irish  attempted 
to  rally;  but,  being  vigorously  attacked  in 
front,  and  fired  upon  at  the  sameMme  by  the 
inhabitants  from  the  windows  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  they  soon  lost  heart  and  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  their  colours  and  of  fifty  men.  Of 
the  conquerors  only  five  felL  The  satisfaction 
which  this  news  gave  to  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed. 
There  was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to 
gsll  their  national  feelings.  The  Dutch  had  not 
beaten  the  English,  but  had  asMsted  an  English 
town  to  free  itself  from  the  insupportable  do- 
Biinion  of  the  Irish.! 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  -of 
December,  the  king's  commissioners  reached 
Hungerford.  The  prince's  body  guard  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military  respect. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  con- 
duct them  immediately  to  his  master.  They 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  prince  would  favour 
them  with  a  private  audience ;  but  they  were 
informed  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and 
answer  them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into 
his  bed-chamber,  where  they  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men.  Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities 
enUtled  him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman. 
The  proposition  which  the  commissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make  was  that  the  points  in 
dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  Parliament 
for  which  the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  prince's  army  would 
not  oome  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London. 
Halifax,  having  explained  that  this  was  the 
baala  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 

•  GUnndon'a  Diary,  Dee.  7, 1688. 
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pMfed  to  treat,  p«t  faile  WlIHaai's  hand  a  letter 
firom  the  king,  Mid  retired.  William  opened  the 
letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was  the 
first  letter  which  he  had  received  firom  his 
father-in-law  since  they  had  become  arowed 
enemiee.  Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms, 
sad  had  written  to  each  other  familiarly ;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  regard 
each  other  with  suspicion  and  aversion,  ba- 
nished ftom  their  correspondence  those  forms 
of  kindness  wliich  persons  nearly  relsted  by 
blood  and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter 
which  the  commissioners  had  brought  was 
drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplomatic  form 
and  in  the  French  language.  "I  have  had 
many  letters  flrom  the  king,"  said  William, 
(« but  they  were  all  in  English  and  in  his  own 
hand."  He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  which  he 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  Perhaps 
he  thought  at  that  moment  how  much  reproach 
his  enterprise,  just,  beneficent,  and  necessary 
as  it  was,  must  bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife 
who  was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined 
at  the  hard  fate  which  had  placed  him  in  such 
a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties 
only  by  breaking  through  domestic  ties,  and 
envied  the  happier  condition  of  those  who  are 
not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  nations  and 
churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in 
his  mind,  were  firmly  suppressed.  He  requested 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked 
on  this  occasion  to  consult  together,  unre- 
strained by  his  presence,  as  to  the  answer 
which  ougfit  to  be  returned.  To  himself,  how- 
ever, he  reserved  the  power  of  deciding  in  .the 
last  resort,  after  hearing  their  opinion.  He 
then  left  them  and  retired  to  Littlecote  Hall,  a 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more  on 
account  of  its  venerable  s^hitecture  and  fur- 
niture than  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mys- 
terious crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.{ 

Before  he  left  Hungerford  he  was  told  that 
Halifax  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
Burnet  In  this  desire  there  was  nothing 
strange,  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed, 
could  resemble  each  other  less.  Burnet  was 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tact.  Halifax's 
taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act^ 
and  every  character  through  a  medium  distorted 
and  coloured  by  party  spirit.  The  tendency  of 
Halifax's  mind  was  always  to  see  the  faults  of 
his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his 
opponents.  Burnet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities, 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed 
in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  piety, 
a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  skeptical  and 
sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
infidelity.  Halifax,  therefore,  often  incurred 
Burnet's  indifrnant  censure,  and  Burnet  was 
often  the  butt  df  Halifax's  keen  and  polished 
pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each  other's  con- 
versation, appreciated  each  other's  abilities, 
interchanged  opinions  freely,  and  interchanged 
also  good  offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  fh>m  personal  regard  that 
Halifiix  now  wished  to  see  his  old  aeqnsintanoe. 
The  commissioners  must  have  been  anxious  t« 
know  what  was  the  prince's  real  aim.  He  had 
refused  to  see  them  m  private,  ani  little  could 
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be  learned  from  what  he  mi|^i  eay  in  a  fonnal 
and  public  interview.  Almoet  all  those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men  taci- 
tarn  and  impenetrable  as  himself.  Burnet  was 
the  only  exception,  fie  was  notoriously  gar- 
rulous and  indiscreet.  Yet  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  to  trust  him ;  and  he  wc^ld 
doubtless,  under  the  dexterous  managemen  ^f 
Halifax,  have  poured  out  secrets  as  fast  as 
words.  William  knew  this  well,  and,  when  he 
was  Informed  that  Halifax  was  asking  for  the 
doctor,  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  If 
they  get  together  there  will  be  fine  tattling." 
Burnet  was  forbidden  to  see  the  commissioners 
in  private,  but  he  was  assured  in  very  courte- 
ous terms  that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the 
prince  as  above  all  suspicion ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibi- 
tion was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whose  advice  William  had  asked  met  in  the 

great  room  of  the  principal  inn  at  Hungerford. 
xford  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  king's 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.     It 
soon  appeared  that  the  assembly  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  king,  and  a  party  bent  on  his 
destruction.  The  latter  party  had  the  numerical 
superiority;  but  it  was  observed  that  Shrews- 
bury, who  of  all  the  English  nobles  was  sup- 
posed to  eigoy  the  largest  share  of  William's 
confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  Tories.     Aher  much  altercation 
the  question  was  put.     The  majority  was  for 
rejecting  the  proposition  which  Uie  royal  com- 
missioners had  been  instructed  to  make.     The 
resolution  of  the  assembly  was  reported  to  the 
prince  at  Littlecote.     On  no  occasion  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show 
more  prudence  and  ^self-command.     He  could 
not  wish  the  negotiation  to  succeed.     But  he 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  un- 
reasonable demands  made  by  him  should  cause 
it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be  on 
his  side.     He  therefore  overruled  the  opinion 
of  his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by 
the  king.     Many  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated ;  a  ii^ole 
day  was  spent  in  bickering ;  but  William's  pur- 
pose was  immovable.     He  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  refer  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the 
^Parliament  which  had  just  been  summoned,  and 
not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  of  London. 
On  his  side  he  made  some  demands  which  even 
those  who  were  least  disposed  to  commend  him 
allowed  to  be  moderate.     He  insisted  that  the 
existing  statutes  should  be   obeyed  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  competent  authority,  and 
that  all  persons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal 
qualification  should    be  forthwith    dismissed. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  he  justly 
conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  sur- 
rounded by  Irish  regiments,  while  he  and  his 
army  lay  at  a  distance  of  several  marches.     He 
therefore  thought  it  reasonable  that,  since  his 
troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London  on  the  west,  the  king's  troops  should 
fall  back  as  far  to  the  east.      There  would 
thus  be  round  the  spot  where  the  Houses  were 
to  meet  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground.     With- 
in that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fastnesses 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  Of  the  capi- 
tal, the  Tower,  which  commanaed  their  dwell- 


ings, and  Tilbury  Fort,  whieli  commanded  iMr 
maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
these  places  nngarrisoned.  William  therefore 
proposed  that  &ey  should  be  temporarily  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  city  of  London.  It 
might  possibly  beoonvenient  that,  when  the  Par- 
liament assembled,  the  king  should  repair  to 
Westminster  with  a  body  guard.  The  prince 
announced  that,  in  that  case,  he  should  claim 
the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  equal 
number  of  soliUers.  It  seemed  to  him  just  that, 
while  military  operations  were  suspended,  both 
the  armies  should  be  oonsidered  as  alike  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  English  nation,  and 
should  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English 
revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee 
that  tha  king  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
French  force  into  England.  The  point  where 
there  was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
prince  did  not,  however,  insist  that  this  im- 
portant fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
but  proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truee, 
be  under  the  government  of  an  officer  in  whom 
both  himself  and  James  could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed 
with  a  punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  rather  from  a  disinterested  unn'* 
pire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a  victo- 
rious prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No 
fault  could  be  found  with  them  by  the  partisans 
of  the  king ;  but  among  the  Whigs  there  was 
much  murmuring.  They  wanted  no  reconeili»- 
tion  with  the  tyrant.  They  thought  themselvea 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were 
not  disposed*  to  recognise  the  authority  of  a 
Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ.  They  were 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  could  not  con- 
ceive why,  if  there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it 
should  be  an  nrmistioe  on  equal  terms.  By  aU 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right 
to  take  ad  rentage  of  his  strength;  and  what 
was  there  in  the  character  of  James  to  justify 
any  extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who  rea- 
soned thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point 
of  vieW,  and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the 
leader  whom  they  censured  contemplated  the 
whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe.  They 
were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  therefore 
either  have  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any 
conditions,  or  have  imposed  on  him  conditions 
insupportably  hard.  To  the  success  of  WiV- 
liam's  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it 
was  necessary  that  James  should  ruin  himself 
by  rejecting  conditions  ostentatiously  liberal. 
The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  the  msjority  of  the  Englishmen  at  Huj»- 
gerford  were  inclined  to  condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  Deeember,  tli* 
prince's  demands  were  put  in  writing,  and  de- 
livered to  Halifax.  The  commissioners  dined 
at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
inrited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with 
coats  of  mail  which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the 
Roees,  and  with  portraits  of  gallants  who  had 
adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  now 
crowded  with  peers  and  generals.  In  such  a 
throng  a  short  question  and  answer  might  be 
exchanged  without  attracting*  notice.  Halifax 
seized  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  had  pre- 
sented itself,  of  extracting  aU  that  Burnet  knew 
or  thought.  <« What  is  it  that  you  want?"  said 
the  dexterous  diplomatist;  "do  you  wish  to  get 
the  king  into  tow  power?"     "Not  at  aU."  i 
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ftmiei ;  «<w«  mmld  not  do  the  leMt  harm  to 
Sis  penon."  ''And  if  lie  ir«rt  to  go  awayt" 
■aid  Halifax.  «« There  is  notliing,"  said  B«r- 
oet«  '<8o  mneh  to  be  wished."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bamet  expressed  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  Whigs  in  the  prince's  camp.  They 
were  ali  desirous  that  James  should  fly  from  the 
country;  but  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among 
them  understood  how  important  it  was  that  his 
iight  should  be  ascribed  by  the  nation  to  his 
own  foUy  and  penreiseness,  and  not  to -harsh 
usage  and  well-grounded  apprehension.  It 
seems  probable  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  now  reduced,  all  his  enemies 
united  would  have  been  unable  to  eifect  his  oom> 
plete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst 
enemy ;  but,  wiiile  his  commissioners*  were  la- 
bouring to  save  him,  he  was  labouring  as  earn- 
estly to  make  all  their  efforts  useless.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution. 
The  pretended  negotiation  had  answered  its 
purpose.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  three 
lords  reached  Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Arrived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  come  over  London  Ifoidge,  and 
some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to  Southwark  to 
meet  him ;  but  they  were  received  by  a  great 
multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration 
that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all 
wpetd.  The  poor  child  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so 
privately  that  many  believed  him  to  be  still  at 
Portsaouth.f 

To  send  htm  and  the  queen  out  of  Ijhe  coun- 
try without  delay  was  now  the  first  object  of 
James.    But  who  could  be  trusted  to  manage 
the  escape?     Dartmouth  was  the  most  loyal  of 
Pkvteetsat  Tories ;  and  DaHmouth  had  refused. 
I>over  was  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even 
Dov«r  had  hesitated.    It  was  not  very  easy  to  find 
an  JBnglishman  of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Bn^ish  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
France.     In  these  circumstances,  James  be- 
thought him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then 
resided  in  London,  Antonine,  oount  of  Lauiun. 
Of  this  man  it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was 
stranger  than  the  dreams  of  other  people.   Early 
in  life  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
Louis,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the 
highest  emploj^ente  under  the  French  crown. 
Then  his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  edipBe. 
Louis  had  driven  from  bim  £e  ftiend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was 
•aid,  scarcely  refrained  from   adding  blows. 
The  fallen  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to 
»  fortress ;  but  he  had  emerged  from  his  con- 
finement, had  aga'n  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  his 
master,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  Europe,  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  grand-daughter  of 
Xing  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the  im- 
mense domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier. 
The  lovers  were  bent  on  marriage.     The  royal 
consent  was  obtained.     During  a  few  hours 
Lnnzun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted 
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iMMber  of  the  houae  of  Bourbon,  llie  portion 
which  the  prinoess  brought  with  her  might  well 
have  been  an  otjaet  of  competition  lo  sove* 
reigns ;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  independent 
principality  wiUi  its  own  mint  and  with  its  offB 
tribunals,  and  sn  income  greatly  exceeding  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  this  splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast 
The  match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in 
an  Alpine  castle.  At  length  Louis  relented. 
Lauiun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence,  but  was  allowed  to  ei^joy  liberty  at 
a  distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  England^ 
and  was  well  received  at  the  palace  of  James 
and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London;  for 
In  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  re- 
garded throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  ohevaliers  and  viscounts,  who  had 
never  been  admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general 
curiosity  and  admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzon 
was  in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present 
emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense  of 
honour,  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  ad- 
ventures, and,  with  the  keen  observation  and 
ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man  of  the 
world,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  er- 
rantry. All  his  national  feelings  and  all  his 
personal  interests  impelled  him  to  undertake 
the  adventure  from  which  the  most  devoted 
subjects  of  the  English  crown  seemed  to  shrink. 
As  Uie  guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  might  return  with  honour  to  his  na- 
tive land ;  he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to 
see  Louis  dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  se 
many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal 
favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  eagerly  - 
accepted  the  high  trust  which  was  offered  to 
him.  The  arrangements  for  the  flight  was 
promptly  made ;  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Gravesend ;  but  to  reach  Gravee- 
end  was  not  easy.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation.  The  slightest  cause  sufficed 
to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  being 
stopped,  questioned,  and  carried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.  No  precaution  which  could 
quiet  suspicion  was  omitted.  The  king  and 
queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When  the  pa- 
lace had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet» 
James  rose  and  called  a  servant,  who  was  in 
attendance.  ''You  will  find,"  said  the  king, 
*'a  man  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber; 
bring  him  hither."  The  servant  obeyed,  and 
Lauzun  was  ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber. 
<*  I  confide  to  you,"  said  James,  '*my  queeo 
and  my  son;  every  thing  must  be  risked  to 
carry  them  into  France."  Lauzun,  with  a  truly 
chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the  dan- 
gerous honour  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  begged  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Provence,  whose  courage  and  faith 
had  been  often  tried.  The  services  of  so  valua- 
ble an  assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauiun 
gave  his  hand  to  Mary ;  Saint  Victor  wrapped 
up  in  his  warm  cloak  ihe  ill-fated  heir  of  st 
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many  kings.  The  party  stole  down  ikt  iHMk 
Mairs,  and  embarked  in  an  open  eklff.  It  was 
a  miserable  voyage.  The  night  was  bleak ;  the 
rsin  fell :  the  wind  roared ;  the  waves  were 
rongh :  at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth,  and 
the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  iwhere  a  coaoh 
and  horses  were  in  Waiting.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  horses  conld  be  harnessed.  Mary, 
afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known,  wonld  not 
enter  the  huose.  She  remained  with  her  child, 
cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm  imder  the 
tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by 
terror  whenever  the  ostler  approached  her  with 
his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women  attended  her, 
one  who  gave  suck  to  the  prince,  and  one  whose 
office  was  to  rock  his  cradle :  but  they  could  be 
of  little  use  to  their  mistress,  for  both  were 
foreigners  who  could  hardly  speak  the  English 
language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  rigour  ^f 
the  English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  cir- 
cumstance was  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  and 
uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length  the  coach 
was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horse- 
back. The  fugitives  reached  Gravesend  safely, 
and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which  awaited  for 
them.  They  found  there  Lord  Powis  and  his 
wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were  also  on  board. 
These  men  had  been  sent  thither  in  order  that 
they  might  assist  Lauzun  in  %ny  desperate 
emergency ;  for  it  was  thought  not  impossible 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove  false, 
and  it  was  fully  determined  that,  on  the  first 
suspicion  of  treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  to 
the  heart  There  was,  however,  no  necessity 
for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  a  fair  wind;  and  Saint  Victor,  hav- 
ing seen  her  under  sail,  spurred  back  with  the 
good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  De« 
cember,  the  king  learned  that  his  wife  and  son 
*  had  begun  liieir  voyage  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same 
time  a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  de- 
spatches firom  Hungerford.  Had  James  been 
a  little  more  discerning  or  a  little  less  obsti- 
nate, those  despatches  would  have  induced  him 
Id  reconsider  all  his  plans.  The  commissioners 
wrote  hopefVilly.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  conqueror  were  strangely  liberal.  The 
king  himself  could  not  refrain  ft-om  exclaiming 
that  they  were  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected.  He  might,  indeed,  not  unrea- 
sonably suspect  that  they  had  been  framed 
with  no  friendly  design ;  but  this  mattered 
nothing ;  for,  whether  they  were  offered  in  the 
hope  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he  would  lay 
the  ground  for  a  happy  reconciliation,  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  in  the  hope  that,  by  rejecting 
them,  he  would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  an  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorri- 
gible tyrant,  his  course  was  equally  clear.  In 
either  event,  his  policy  was  to  accept  them 
promptly  and  to  observe  them  faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  per- 
fectly understood  the  character  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  and,  in  off'ering  those  terms  which 
the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indulgent,   had  risked  nothing.     The  solemn 
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faree  by  which  the  publio  had  *»eeii 
since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  from  SaUa- 
bury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  koura.  AU 
the  lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  in- 
vited to^he  palace,  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another  meeting 
of  peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day. 
The  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London 
were  also  summoned  to  attend  the  king.  He 
exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties  vigor- 
ously, and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  assured  them  that  he  would  himself 
remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered  this  un* 
kingly  and  unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  pur- 
pose was'to  depart  before  daybreak.  Already 
he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  moA-ablet 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  ambaasadora. 
His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Tuscan  oiinister.  But  before  the 
flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done. 
The  tyrant  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  inflict- 
ing on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarehy. 
He  ordered  the  great  seal  and  the  writs  for  tha 
new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apartments 
The  writs  which  could  be  found  he  threir  into 
the  fire.  Those  which  had  been  already  sent 
^  out  he  annulled  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  in 
legal  form.  To  his  general  Feversham  he  vrrote 
a  letter  which  could  be  understood  only  as  a 
command  to  disband  the  army.  Still,  however, 
the  king  concealed  his  intention  of  absconding 
even  from  his  chief  ministers.  Just  before  he 
retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in  tha  closet 
early  on  the  morrow ;  and,  while  stepping  into 
bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news  fh>m 
Hungerford  was  highly  satisfactory.  Every- 
body withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. This  young  man,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Ouards,  and 
was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  It  seeme  to 
have  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in 
the  queen's  absence,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  the  king's  room ; 
and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  perform 
this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  •  morning  of-  Tnesdaj,  tho 
eleventh  of  December,  James  rose^  took  the 
great  seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared 
through  a  secret  passage,  the  same  passage, 
probably,  through  which  Huddleston  had  been 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney 
coach.  James  was  conveyed  to  Milbank,  irhere 
he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  ho 
passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  great  seal  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  after  many  months, 
it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing^not  and 
dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and 
horses  had  been  stationed  there  for  him ;  and 
he  immediately  took  the  road  toward  Sheer- 
ness,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  CnstoiR 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrivaLf 
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V'ORTHUMBEKLANI)  strictly  obeyed^  the  in- 
^^  junction  which  had  been  laid  on  hun,  and  did 
fio*  open  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment  till  it  waa 
bmad  day.  The  ante-chamber  waa  filled  with 
eourtiera,  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow, 
tnd  with  lords  who  had  been  summoned  to  council. 
The  news  of  Jameses  flight  passed  in  an  instant 
from  the  galleries  to  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
japiuU  waa  in  commotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  The  king  was  gone. 
The  prince  had  not  arrived.  No  regency  had  been 
appointed.  The  great  seal,  essential  to  the  admin- 
■tration  of  ordinary  justice,  had  disappeared.  It 
was  soon  known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  re- 
oetpt  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his 
forces.  What  respect  for  law  or  property  was 
likely  to  be  found  among  soldiers,  armed  and  con- 
gregated, emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  lile  ?  On 
the  other  hand!  the  populace  of  London  had,  during 
•ome  weeks,  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbu- 
lence and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  united 
for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
peace  of  society.  Rochester  had  till  that  day  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that 
there  was  only  one  way  of  averting  general  confu- 
sion. ''Call  your  troop  of  guards  together,"  he  said 
to  Northumberland,  **and  declare  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange."  The  advice  was  promptly  followed.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  army  who  were  then  in 
London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  i^d  resolved 
^t  they  would  submit  to  William's  authority,  and 
would,  till  his  pleasure  should  be  known,  keep 
their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil  power  to  pre- 
serve ofder.*  The  peers  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and 
were  received  there  with  all  honour  by  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  city.  In  strictness  of  law,  they  were 
no  better  entitled  than  any  other  set  of  persons  to 
assume  the  executive  administration.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be 
«  provisional  government,  and  the  eyes  of  men 
naturally  turned  to  the  hereditary  mag^stes  of  the 
realm.  The  extremity  of  tlite  danger  drew  8an- 
crofi  forth  from  his  palace.  He  took  the  chair ;  and, 
under  his  presidency,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
€re  bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  lords,  de- 
termined to  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  de- 
claration. By  this  instrument  they  declared  that 
they  were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and  Con- 
stitution of  their  country,  and  that  they  had  che- 
rished the  hope  of  seeing  grievances  redressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  Parliament  which  the 
king  had  lately  summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had 
been  extinguished  by  his  flight.  They  had  there- 
ibre  determined  to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  nation  might  he 
▼indicated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  be 
aecured,  that  a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be 
given  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant  inter- 
est thronghoat  the  world  might  be  strengthened. 
Till  bis  highness  should  arrive,  they  were  prepared 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
■Qch  directions  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  A  deputation  was  instantly 
lent  to  lay  this  dedaration  before  the  prince,  and 
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to  inform  him  that  ha  waa  hnpatiendy  expected  la 
London.t 

The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  fba 
course  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  pre-  • 
vention  of  tumult  They  sent  for  the  two  secreta- 
ries of  state.  Middleton  refused  to  submit  to  what 
he  regarded  as  a  usurped  authority;  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  sun* 
mons.  A  message  was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  waa 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting  his  attendance 
at  Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  he  most 
instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lor^  Lucaa.  At  the  same  time,  the  peers  oiw 
dered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dartmouth,  enjoining 
him  to  refrain  firom  all  hostile  operations  against 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  popish  ofl|> 
oers  who  held  commands  under  him4 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Bancroft, 
and  by  some  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  day, 
been  strictly  fiuthful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, deserves  especial  notice.  To  usurp  the 
command  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  king  had  set 
over  his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his 
admiral  from  giving  battle  to  his  enemies,  waa 
aurely  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  several 
honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  could  do  all  these 
things  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their 
sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they  took  waa 
at  least  ingenious.  Government,  they  said,  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Hereditsry  monarchical  govern- 
ment is  eminentiy  the  ordinance  of  God.  While 
the  king  commands  what  is  lawful,  we  must  obey 
him  actively.  When  he  commands  what  is  un- 
lawful, we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no  ex- 
tremity are  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  bw 
force.  But  if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  oflioe,  hit 
rights  over  us  are  at  an  end.  While  he  governa 
us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound 
to  submit;  but  if  be  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all, 
we  are  not  bound  to  remain  forever  without  a 
government  Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  nor  wiU  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a  sin  that  when 
a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has  de- 
parted we  know  not  whither,  leayingtto  vicegerent, 
we  take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  en- 
tire dissolution  of  society.  Had  our  sovereign  re- 
mained among  us,  we  were  ready,  littie  as  he  de- 
served our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet  Had  he,  when 
he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  ua 
with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  that 
regency  alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction. 
But  he  has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  adminirtration 
of  justice.  With  him,  and  with  his  great  seal,  haa- 
vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which  a  murder- 
er can  be  punished,  by  which  the  right  to  an  estate 
can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt 
can  be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  fret 
thousands  of  armed  men  from  the  reatraints  of  miln 
taiy  diKipline,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  sitmp 
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lion  that  they  must  plunder  or  etarve.  Yet  a  few 
hoHrii,  and  every  man's  hand  will  be  against  his 
neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will  be  at 
the  merry  of  every  lawless  spirit  We  are  at  this 
moment  actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which 
theorists  have  written  so  much;  and  in  that  state 
we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  but  by  the 
voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have  been 
our  protector.  His  defection  may  be  justly  called 
9  voluntary,  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in 
danger.  His  enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat 
with  him  on  a  basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had 
offered  immediately  to  suspend  all  hostile  opera- 
tions, on  conditions  which  he  could  not  deny  to  be 
liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  that  he  has 
abandoned  his' trust  We  retract  nothing.  We 
are  in  nothing  inconsistent  We  still  assert  our 
old  doctrines  without  qualification.  We  still  hold 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  m&gistrate 
to  resist  He  who  was  the  magistrate,  after  long 
abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  ahdicatAd  them. 
The  abuse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him, 
but  the  abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  how 
we  may  best  supply  his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  prince's  party 
was  now  swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  pre- 
viously stood  aloof  from  it  Never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  there  been  so  near  an  ap- 
proach to  entire  concord  among  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  coniuncture,  and  never  had 
concord  been  more  needed.  Legitimate  authority 
there  was  none.  All  those  evil  passions  which  it  is 
the  ofHce  of  government  to  restrain,  and  which  the 
best  governments  restrain  but  imperfectly,  were  on 
a  sudden  emancipated  from  control:  avarice,  licen- 
tiousness, revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the 
hatred  of  nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it 
will  ever  be  found  that  the  human  vermin  which, 
neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of 
religion,  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  hea- 
then in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  burrows,  among 
all  physical  and  all  moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars 
and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a 
terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in  London. 
When  the  night,  the  longest  night,  as  it  chanced, 
of  the  year,  approached,  forth  came  from  every  den 
af  vice,  from  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley,  and  from 
the  labyrinth  of  tippling-houses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers  and  highway- 
men, cut-purses  and  ring-droppers.  With  these 
were  mingled  thousands  of  idle  apprentices,  who 
wished  mer^  for  the  excitement  of  a  riot  Even 
men  of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled 
by  religious  animosity  to  join  the  lawless  part  of 
the  population;  for  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry 
which  has  more  than  once  endangered  the  existence 
of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine. 
First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship.  The  buildings  were  demolished. 
Benches,  pulpits,  confessionals,  breviaries  were 
heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A  great  mountain  of 
booka  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the  con- 
vent St  Clerkenwell.  Another  pile  was  kindled 
nefore  the  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  The  chapel  in  Lyme  Street,  the 
chapel  in  Bucklersbury,  were  pulled  down.  The 
jHc'tures,  images,  and  crucifixes  were  carried  along 
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the  streets  in  triumph,  amid  lighted  taptn  torafraai 
the   altars.    The  procession  bristled  thkk  mih 
swords  and  staves,  and  on  the  point  of  every  sword 
and  of  every  staff  was  an  orange.    The  king's 
printing  house,  whence  had  issued,  during  the  pi^ 
ceding  three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence 
of  papal  supremacy,  image  worship,  and  monastic 
vows,  was,  to  use  a  coarse  metaphor  which  then, 
for  the  first  time,  came  into  us^,  completely  gutted. 
The  vast  stock  of  paper,  much  of  which  was  stiU 
unpolluted  by  types,  furnished  an  immense  bonfire. 
From  monasteries,  temples,  and  public  offices,  the 
fury  of  the  multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings, 
Several  houses  were  pillaged  and  destroyed;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  booty  disappointed  the  plaa- 
derers;  and  soon  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed  undpi 
the  care  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.     To  the  ssr 
vage  and  ignorant  populace,  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  countiy  the  just  ven- 
geance of  all  Europe  were  as  nothing.    The  houeei 
of  the  ambassadors  were  besieged.     A  great  crowd 
assembled   before  Barillon's  door  in  St  James's 
Square.    He,  however,  fiired  better   than  might 
have  been  expected;  for,  though  the  govemmeol 
which  he  represented  was  held  in  abhorrence,  his 
liberal  housekeeping  and  punctual  payments  hail 
made  him  personally  popular.     Moreover,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers; and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  lived  neai 
bim,  had  done  the  same,  a  considerable  ibroe  was 
collected   in  the  square.     The  rioters,  tberefon, 
when  they  were  assured  that  no  arms  or  priests 
were  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  him  unmolested 
The  Venetian  envoy  was  protected  by  a  detach- 
ment of  trbops,  but  the  mansions  occupied  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  were  destroyed.     One  predons 
box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from  the 
marauders.    It  contained'  nine  volumes  of  merooin, 
written  in  the  hand  of  James  himself     These 
volumes  reached  France  in  safety,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished  therein  the 
havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that 
fi-om  which  they  had  escaped.     But  some  fragmenti 
still  remain,  and,  though  grievously  mutilated  and 
imbedded  in  great  masses  of  childish  fiction,  wett 
deserve  to  be  attentively  studied. 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been 
deposited  at  Wild  House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo. 
Ronqoillo,  conscious  that  he  and  his  court  had  not 
deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers;  but  the  mob  wu 
not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The 
name  of  Spain  had  long  been  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Armada, 
with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the  plots  against 
Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  common  people  by  availing 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
paying  his  debts.  His  house  was  therefore  sacked 
without  mercy;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he  had 
collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only  comfort 
was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from 
the  same  fate.*  * 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  ob 
a  ghastly  sight    The  capital  in  many  places  pre- 
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watoil  dis  MpMl  of  •  dfy  ttkMi  hy  ttonn.    TIm  | 
Loida  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted  theiaaeWet  to  I 
I  tnmqttillity.    The  tmm-baiidi  were  ordered  . 
iraM.    A  body  of  cavalry  wae  kept  inreadi-  ' 
nen  to  dieperae  tamoltnoiio  aaaamblagea.    8uch  I 
atonemeBt  aa  waa  at  that  moneiit  poaaiMe  waa  ' 
Bade  Ibr  the  gvoaa  inaolta  which  had  been  ofiered  | 
to  foreign  goveramenti.    A  rewaid  waa  promiaed  , 
for  the  diaeovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild  | 
Hoiue;  and  Ronqoiilo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an 
onnee  of  plate  left,  waa  splendidly  lodged  in  the 
deaerted  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.    A  somp- 
tnoiM  table  wa»  kept  for  him,  and  the  yeomen  of 
the  gftiaid  were  ordered  to  wait  in  hia  ante-chambw 
with  the  aame  observance  which  they  were  tn  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  aovereign.    Theae  marks  of 
respect  soothed  even  the  punctilious  pride  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  averted  all  danger  of  a  nipture.* 
In  apite,  however,  of  the  well-meant  efibrls  of  the 
provifltonal  government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly 
mora  formidable.    It  waa  heightened  by  an  event 
which,  even  at  this  distance'  of  time,  can  hardly  be 
Bslated  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive  pleasurOi    A 
aerivvner  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  trade 
was  to  fomiah  the  aea-foiing  men  there  with  money 
it  high  intei&t,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum 
Oi  bottomry.    The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for 
Belief  against  his  own  bond,  and  the  case  came  be- 
fore Jeffieya.    The  counael  for  the  borrower,  having 
little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  waa  a  Trim- 
mer.  The  chancellor  tnatanUy  fired.  ''A  Trimmer! 
where  is  hel     Let  me  see  him.    I  have  heard  of 
that  kind  of  monster.    What  is  it  made  like?" 
The  unfortunate  creditor  waa  forced  to  stand  forth. 
The  chancellor  glared  fiercely  on  him,  atormed  at 
him,  and  sent  hin>  away  half  dead  with  fright 
« While  I  live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered 
ont  of  the  court,  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible 
eountenanee."     And  now  the  day  of  retribution 
had  arrived.    The  Trimmer  waa  walking  through 
Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  welMuown  foce  looking 
ont  of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.    He  could  not 
be  deceived.     The  eye-brows,  indeed,  had  been 
diaved  away.    The  dreas  waa  that  of  a  common 
sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  waa  black  with  coal 
dnat ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  mouth 
and  eye  of  Jeffreys.    The  alarm  waa  given.    In  a 
moment  the  house  waa  aurrounded  by  hundreds  of 
people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses. 
The  fugitive's  life  waa  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
tntn-baiadfi    and  he  was  earned  before  the  lord 
mnyor.     The  mayor  waa  a  simple  man  who  had 
pnaswl  hia  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewil- 
dered by  finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a 
mighty  revolution.    The  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  periioua  slate  of  the  city  which 
waa  nnder  his  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind  and 
hi«  body.     When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
•  few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled, 
(  dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed  with 
half  dead  with  fright,  and  followed  by  a 
cnging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate 
mayor  rose  U>  the  height    He  fell  into  fits,  and 
waa  carri*i  to  hia  bed,  whence  he  never  rose. 
Meanwhile  the  throng  without  waa  constantly  be- 
[  moie  numerous  and  more  savage.    Jeffi-eys 
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begged  to  be  sent  to  priaoo.  An  oipder  to  that  eAd 
waa  procured  from  the  Lorda,  who  were  sitting  ai 
Whitehall,  and  be  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  li 
the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  dmwtt 
out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  duty  a  difficult 
one.  It  was  repeatedly  necesaary  for  them  to  foroiv 
aa  if  for  the  purpoae  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry^ 
and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The 
thousands  who  were  disappointed  of  their  revenge 
punned  the  coach,  with  howto  of  rage,  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower,  brandiahing  cudgeto,  and  holding  up 
halters  fiill  in  the  prisoner's  view.  The  wretched 
man,  meantime,  was  in  convulsions  ofterror.  He 
wrung  his  handi;  he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimee 
at  one  window,  aometimes  at  the  other,  and  waa 
heard  even  above  the  tumult  crying,  **  Keep  them 
ofi^  gentlemen!  for  6od*s  sake,  keep  them  off!" 
At  length,  having  suffered  &r  more  than  the  bitten 
ness  of  death,  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortreaa, 
where  aome  of  his  most  illustrious  victims  had 
passed  their  laat  days,  and  whoe  his  own  life  waa 
deatined  to  close  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and 
horror.t 

All  thu  time  an  active  search  was  making  after 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Many  were  arreated.  Two 
bishops,  Ellis  and  Ijeybum,  were  aent  to  NewgatAi 
The  nuncio,  who  had  little  reaaon  to  expect  that 
either  his  spiritual  or  his  political  character  wonld 
be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  dii^ 
guised  as  a  lackey  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy^ 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  dosed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most 
terrible  that  England  had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the 
evening  an  attack  waa  made  by  the  rabbto  on  a 
stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few  months 
before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
caatle,  and  which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  nortln 
western  angle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Borne 
troops  were  sent  thither ;  the  mob  was  dtoperaedt 
trenquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  citizens 
were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this 
time  arose  a  whisper  which  swelled  fest  into  a  feai^ 
fill  clamour,  passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to 
White  Chapel,  and  spread  into  every  street  and 
alley  of  the  capital.  It  waa  said  that  the  Iriah 
whom  Feversham  had  let  loose  were  marching  on 
London,  and  masaacring  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the  rooming  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Every  when 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands,  while  their  fethers  and  husbands  were  equip- 
ping themselves  for  fight  Before  two  the  capital 
wore  a  fece  of  stem  preparedness  which  might  well 
have  daunted  a  real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the 
windows.  The  public  places  were  as  bright  aa  at 
noonday.  All  the  great  avenuea  were  barricaded. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  muskets 
lined  the  streeto.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter 
sototice  found  the  whole  city  still  in  arms.  During 
many  yean  the  Londonera  retained  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  they  called  the  Irish  night  When 
it  was  known  that  there  had  been  no  cause  of  alarm, 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  tha 
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ranonr  which  had  prodaoed  lo  much  agitation.  It 
appearad  that  some  persons  who  bad  the  look  and 
item  of  clowns  just  arriyed  from  the  country  had 
ftrtt  spread  the  report  in  the  suburbs  a  little  before 
midnight;  but  whence  these  men  came,  and  by 
whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery. 
And  soon  news  arrived  from  many  quarters  which 
bewildered  the  public  mind  still  more.  The  panic 
had  not  been  confined  to  London.  The  cry  that 
disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  coming  to  murder  the 
Protestants  had»  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
raised  at  onoe  in  many  places  widely  distant  from 
each  other.  Oreat  numbers  of  letters,  skilfully 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  ignomnt  peo- 
ple, had  been  sent  by  stage-coaches,  by  wagons, 
and  by  the  ppst  to  various  parts  of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  hundred  towns  at  onoe  the  populace  was  poa- 
sessed  with  the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  were 
at  hand,  bent  on  pernetrating  crimes  as  foul  as  those 
which  had  disgraced  the  rebellion  of  Ulster.  No 
Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents.  Babes 
would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing 
ruins  of  what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  with  weapons;  the 
people  in  some  places  began  to  pull  down  bridges, 
and  to  throw  up  barricades;  but  soon  the  excite- 
ment went  down.  In  many  districts,  those  who 
had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  de- 
light, alloyed  by  shame,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
popish  soldier  within  a  week's  march.  There  were 
places,  indeed,  where  some  straggling  bands  of  Irish 
made  their  f^ppearanoe  and  demanded  food ;  but  it 
oould  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  6ommitted  any  wanton  out- 
rage. In  truth,  they  were  much  less  numerous 
than  was  commonly  supposed;  and  their  spirit  was 
cowed  by  fipding  themselves  left  on  a  sudden  with- 
out leaders  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
population  which  felt  toward  them  as  men  feel 
toward  a  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of 
James,  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than 
these  unfortunate  members  of  his  Church  and  de- 
fenders of  his  throne.* 

,It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that, not- 
withstanding the  aversion  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish  race  were  then  re- 
garded, notwithstanding  the  anarchy  which  was  the 
effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding  the 
artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to  scare 
the  multitude  into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was 
perpetrated  at  this  conjuncture.  Much  property, 
indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried  away.  The 
houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were 
attacked.  Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain 
and  stolen.  Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  bear  to  this 
lay  the  marks  of  popular  violence.  The  roads 
were  in  many  places  made  impassable  by  a  self- 
appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till 
he  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The  Thames 
was  infested  by  a  set  of  pimtes  who,  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms  or  delinquents,  ipmmaged 
every  boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons  were 
insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  were 
not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons 
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and  effects  by  bestowing  seme  guhieas  on  iha  i 
otts  Protestants  who  had,  without  any  legal  an 
rity,  assumed  tiie  oflfee  of  inquisitors.  Bnt  in  •■ 
this  conftision,  which  lasted  several  days  and  c» 
tended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Ronua 
Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mol  showed  no  incline 
tion  to  blood,  except  in  the  case  of  Jeffireys;  and 
the  hatred  which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  mom 
affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.f 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  thai  the 
Irish  night  was  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  tha 
rustics  who  raised  London,  and  that  he  was  tha 
author  of  the  letters  which  had  spread  dismay 
through  the  country.  His  assertion  is  not  intrin- 
sically improbable,  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  e>> 
cept  his  own  word.  He  was  a  man  quite  oapabln 
of  committing  such  a  villany,  and  quite  capable, 
also,  of  &lsely  boasting  that  he  had  committed  it± 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expecteo, 
for  it  was  not  doubted  that  his  vigour  and  ability 
would  speedily  restore  order  and  security.  Tbesa 
was,  however,  some  delay,  for  which  the  prince  can 
not  justly  be  blamed.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  proceed  from  Hungerford  to  Oxford,  whevn 
he  was  assured  of  an  honorable  an^  aflbetionato 
reception;  but  the  anival  of  the  deputation  from 
Guildhall  induced  him  to  change  his  intention,  and 
to  hasten  directly  toward  the  capital.  On  the  way 
he  learned  that  Feversham,  in  pursuance  of  tbe 
king's  orders,  had  dismissed  the  royal  army,  and 
that  thousands  of  soldien,  freed  from  restraint  and 
destitute  of  necessaries,  vrere  scattered  over  tim 
counties  through  which  the  road  to  London  lay.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  for  William  to  proceed 
slenderly  attended  without  great  danger,  not  only 
to  his  own  penon,  about  which  he  was  not  moch 
in  the  habit  of  being  solidtons,  but  also  to  the  great 
interests  which  wem  under  his  care.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  regulate  his  own  movements  by 
the  movements  of  his  troops,  and  troops  could  then 
move  but  slowly  over  the  highways  of  England  in 
mid-winter.  He  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  little 
moved  from  his  ordinaty  composure.  ''I  imi  no« 
to  be  thus  dealt  with,"  he  exclaimed,  with  Ynttet- 
ness,  "and  that  my  Lord  Feversham  shall  find.** 
Prompt  and  judicious  measures  were  taken  to  re- 
medy the  evils  which  James  had  caused.  Chnrchill 
and  Grafton  were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  rea^ 
sembling  the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it  intc 
order.  The  English  soldiers  were  invited  to  resum* 
their  military  character.  The  Irish  were  con^ 
manded  to  deliver  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  banditti,  but  were  assured  that,  if  they 
would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
necessaries.$ 

The  prince's  orders  were  carried  into  effect  with 
scarcely  any  opposition  except  from  the  Irish  sol- 
diers who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Tilbury.  One 
of  these  men  snapped  «  pistol  at  Grufton.  It  missed 
fire,  and  the  assassm  was  instantly  shot  dead  by  an 
Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortu- 
nate strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  retoin  In 
their  own  country.  They  seized  a  liehly-laden 
East  Indiaman  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Thamea, 
and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force  at  Gravesend. 
No  pilot,  however,  was  to  be  found,  and  they  wem 
under  the  neoessi^  of  trusting  to  dieir  own  skill 
in  navigation.    They  soon  ran  their  diip  agronndb 
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iown  thsir  armi.  * 

William  had  now  been  ihre  weeka  on  English 
fitmndy  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  hia  good 
fortune  bad  been  unintenrupted.  Hia  own  prudence 
and  finnneaa  had  been  oonapicuouily  displayed,  and 
vet  had  done  lest  for  him  than  the  lolly  aiid  pueil- 
lanimtty  cf  otheia.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when 
it  aeemed  that  hia  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned 
with  entire  auccess,  they  were  disoonoeited  by  one 
of  thoae  strange  incidents  which  so  often  confound 
the  moat  exquisite  devices  of  human  policy. 

On  the  morning  o£  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
(he  people  of  London,  not  yet  fiiHy  recovered  from 
the  agitation  of  the  Irish  night,  were  surprised  by 
m,  rumour  that  the  king  had  been  detained,  and  was 
atill  in  the  island.  'Hie  report  gathered  strength 
during  the  day,  and  waa  (uUy  confirmed  before  the 
evening. 

James  had  travelled  iast  with  relays  of  coach 
iMnrses  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames, 
«nd  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  had  reached 
£mley  Ferry,  near  the  island  of  Sheerness.  There 
lay  tbie  hoy  in  which  he  waa  to  sail.  He  went  on 
b«md ;  but  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  master 
would  not  venture  to  put  to  sea  without  more  bal* 
last.  A  tide  was  thus  lost  Midnight  waa  approach- 
ing before  the  vessel  began  to  float  By  that  time 
the  news  that  the  king  had  disappeared,  that  the 
ODuntry  was  without  a  government,  and  that  Lon- 
don was  m  confusion,  bad  travelled  £ut  down  the 
Thames,  and  wherever  it  had  spread  had  produced 
outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fishermen  of  the 
KenlMh  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with 
cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some  persons  in 
the  garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in 
great  haste.  Perhaps  they  were  Jesuits;  perhaps 
fhey  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated 
at  once  l^  hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of  plun- 
der, boarded  the  hoy  just  aa  she  was  about  to  make 
sail  Tbe  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go 
on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  The 
king's  appearance  excited  suspicioa.  *'  It  is  Father 
Petre,"  cried  one  ruffian ;  '*  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
jawa."  **  Search  the  halchet-&ced  old  Jesuit,"  be- 
came the  general  ay.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and 
pushed  about  His  money  and  watch  were  taken 
from  him.  He  had  about  him  his  coronation  ring, 
tad  sonfie  other  trinkets  of  great  value ;  but  theae 
escaped  the  search  of  the  robbera,  who,  indeed,  were 
fo  ignorant  of  jewelry  that  they  took  his  diamond 
hackles  for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and 
carried  to  an  inn.  A  crowd  had  aasembled  there 
to  see  them;  and  James,  though  disguised  by  avri^ 
of  difierent  shape  and  colour  firom  that  wboch  he 
Dtoually  wore,  was  at  once  recognised.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed;  but  the 
exhortations  of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage; 
and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and 
bitterly  hated,  inflamed  theb  fury.  His  park  was 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  at  that  very  moment  a 
band  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house 
and  ahooting  the  deer.  The  multitude  assui«)d  the 
king  that  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  but  they  refused 
ft>  let  him  depiirt  It  chanced  that  the  Eari  of  Win- 
^helaea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  xealous  Royalist,  head 
gf  the  Finch  ftroily,  and  first  cousin  of  Nottingham, 
waa  then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the  coast,  ac- 
eompfnied  by  some  Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their 
intervention  the  king  was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
«Murnt  lodging ;  but  he  waa  atiU  a  prisoner.    The 


mob  kept  constant  watch  locmd  the  house  la  whick 
ha  had  been  carried,  and  some  of  the  ring-leadea 
lay  at  the  door  of  hia  bed-room.  His  dememsi^ 
meantime,  was  that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  d 
whose  mind  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of  mi«* 
fortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  haughtily  thiA 
the  rustics  who  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked 
into  making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  hinsi 
self  to  supplication.  "Let  me  go,"  he  cried;  "gal 
me  a  boat  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  fov 
my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now,  it  will  be 
too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your  heada.  Ha 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On  this  laat 
text  he  preached  a  aermon  half  an  hour  long.  Ha 
harangued  on  a  atrange  variety  of  subjects,  on  thn 
disobedienoe  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  Coilega^ 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  weU, 
on  the  disloyalty  of  the  bisick  coats,  and  on  the  v» 
tues  of  a  piece  of  the  uue  cross  which  he  had  ui»> 
fortunately  lost  "*  What  have  I  donel"  he  d»i 
manded  of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  hink 
"  Tell  me  the  truth.  What  error  have  I  committedl* 
Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  toa 
humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  haw 
risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  ili 
pitying  silence,  t 

When  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopped,  in* 
suited,  roughly  handled,  and  plundered,  and  thatbi 
'was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rude  churls, 
reached  the  capital,  many  various  passions  waoi 
roused.  Rigid  Churchmen,  whq  had,  a  few  houn 
before,  begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  fron. 
their  allegiance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings.  Hi 
had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not  consum- 
mated his  abdication.  If  he  shoukl  resume  his  regal 
office,  could  they,  on  their  principles,  refuse  to  pay 
him  obedience?  Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw 
with  concom  that  all  the  disputes  which  the  fli|^ 
of  the  tyrant  had  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  uid 
exasperated  by  his  return.  Some  of  the  commoa 
people,  though  still  smarting  from  recent  wrongs 
were  touched  with  compassion  for  a  great  prinoa 
outraged  by  niflnins,  and  were  willing  to  entertaiki 
a  hope,  more  honourable  to  their  good  nature  than 
to  their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent 
of  the  errors  which  had  brought  on  him  so  terriUi 
a  punishment 

From  the  moment  when  ii  was  known  that  tiki 
king  was  still  in  England,  Sancroft,  who  had  hitheilD 
acted  as  chief  of  the  provisional  government,  ab» 
sented  himself  from  the  sittings  of  the  peers.  Hali» 
fax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch  head» 
quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentimenii 
had  undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both 
public  and  private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join 
the  Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine  the  ev^ 
dence  which  has  come  down  to  us  will  be  of  opinioB 
that  he  accepted  tbe  office  of  royal  comroisaionet 
in  the  sincere  hope  of  efiecting  an  accommodatioa 
l)etween  the  king  and  the  prince  on  feir  terms.  The 
negotiation  had  commenced  prosperously;  the  prince 
had  ofiered  terms  whidi  the  king  could  not  but  ao> 
knowledge  to  be  fidr;  the  eloquent  and  ingenious 
Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  mediate  between  infuriated  fections,  to  dio* 
tate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to 
secure  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country, 
without  exposing  her  to  the  risks  inseparable  ftoii 


•  Gltters,  Dec  ^J,  1688 :  LnttreU's  Diary. 
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ft  change  of  dynasly  and  a  disputed  suooesBion. 
While  he  was  pleasing  himeelf  with  thoughts  so 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
'deceived,  and  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for 
deceiving  the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hungerford 
had  been  a  fool's  errand.  The  king  had  never 
■leant  to  abide  by  the  terms  which  he  had  instructed 
his  commissioners  to  propose.  He  had  charged 
them  to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he 
had  summoned;  and,  while  they  were  delivering  his 
message,  he  had  burned  the  writs,  made  away  with 
the  seal,  let  loose  the  army,  suspended  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  fled 
irom  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  felt, 
it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation  natural  to  a  man 
widely  renowned  for  wisdom,  who  finds  that  he  has 
been  duped  by  an  understanding  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great 
master  of  ndicule,'who  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment  and  his  resent- 
ment alik^  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  schemes 
of  reconciliation  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  in- 
tent, and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  raising  William  to  the  throne.  * 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  Lords 
while  Halifax  presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own 
hand-writing.t  No  preoaution,  which  seemed  ne-' 
cessary  for  the  prevention  of  outrage  and  robbery, 
was  omitted.  The  peers  took  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble 
rose  again,  the  soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Je^ 
iireys  was  brought  to  Whitehall  and  interrogated  as 
to  what  had  become  of  the  great  seal  and  the  writs. 
At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life  could  be 
safe;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing  those 
who  had  given  him  the  protection  of  a  prison.  A 
Whig  nobleman  moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  this  motion  was  overruled^ 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and 
Halifex  was  about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed 
that  a  messenger  from  Sheemess  was  in  attendance. 
If  o  occurrsnce  could  be  more  perplexing  or  annoy- 
ing. To  do  any  thing,  to  do  nothing,  was  to  incur 
a  grave  responsibility.  Halifex,  wishing  probably 
to  obtain  time  for  communication  with  the  prince, 
would  have  adjourned  the  meeting;  but  Mulgrave 
begged  the  I^ords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  introduced 
the  messenger.  The  man  told  bis  story  with  many 
tears,  and  produced  a  letter  written  in  the  king's 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person,  but 
Imploring  the  aid  of  all  good  £nglishmen.$ 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disre- 
gard. The  Lords  ordered  Feversham  to  hasten 
with  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  to  the  place  where 
the  king  was  detained,  and  to  set  his  majesty  at 
liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of 
the  royal  cause  had  set  out  to  assist  and  comfort 
their  unhappy  master.  They  found  him  strictly 
eonfined,  and  were  not  suffered  to  enter  his  pre- 
sence till  they  had  delivered  up  their  swords.  The 
concourse  of  people  about  him  was  by  this  time 
immense,    dome  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 

•  Raresbj  was  told,  bj  a  lady  whom  h«  doss  not  aains, 
that  the  king  had  no  Intention  df  withdrawing  till  he  re- 
esived  a  letter  from  Hallfkx,  who  wa«  then  at  Hungerford. 
The  letter,  she  said,  informed  his  miO^ty  that,  if  he  stayed, 
his  lifo  would  be  In  danger.  This  is  certainly  a  mere  ro- 
mance. The  king,  before  the  commissioners  left  London, 
iMd  toM  Barillcn  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  and 
>si^  nxmresfod  a  full  resolution  to  leave  the  ooontry.    It  is 


hood  had  Vroaght  a  large  body  e*  militia  to  gund 
him.    They  had  imagined  most  erroneously  thU 
by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating  themsehei 
with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  wlmi 
they  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  king  had 
undergone  was  disapproved  by  the  provisional  gov^ 
emment  in  London,  and  that  a  body  of  cavahy  wu 
on  the  road  to  release  him.    Feversham  soon  aj^ 
rived.     He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sittingbouroe;  but 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force.    The  king  wn 
suffered  to  depart  without  opposition,  and  wu  r» 
moved  by  his  friends  to  Rochester,  where  ha  took 
some  rest,  which  he  greatly  needed.     He  was  in  a 
pitiable  state.     Not  only  was  his  understanding 
which  had  never  been  very  clear,  altogether  bewil* 
dered,  but  the  personal   courage  which,  when  a 
young  man,  he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  bodi 
by  sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him.     The  rough 
corporeal  usage  which  he  had  now,  for  the  firll 
time,  undergone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  hifii 
more  than  any  other  event  of  his  checkered  KIK 
The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  fevourites,  of  Ut 
family,  affected  him  less  than  the  indignities  which 
he  suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.    The  i» 
membrance  of  those  indignities  continued  long  fe 
rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  moved  all  Europe  to  coih 
temptuous  mirth.    In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exils 
he  attempted  to  lure  back  his  subjects  by  ofierim 
them  an  amnesty.    The  amnesty  was  accompanied 
by  a  long  list  of  exceptions;  and  in  this  list  the  poor 
/fishermen  who  had  searched  his  pockets  rudely  ap 
peared  side  by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby. 
From  this  dreumstance  we  may  judge  how  keenlj 
he  must  have  felt  the  outrage  while  it  was  still  re- 
cent.! 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of 
good  sense,  he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  had 
detained  him  had  unintentionally  done  him  a  great 
service.  The  events  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence  from  his  capital  oug^t  to  have  con- 
vinced him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  eecaping, 
he  never  would  have  returned.  In  his  own  despite  he 
had  been  saved  from/uin.  He  had  another  chance^ 
a  last  chance.  Great  as  his  ofiences  had  been,  tp 
dethrone  him,  while  he  remained  in  his  kingdom 
and  offered  to  assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  fiee 
Parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  dispoeed  to  r^ 
main.  He  sent  Feversham  from  Rochester  with% 
letter  to  William.  The  substance  of  the  letter  wss 
that  his  majesty  was  on  his  way  back  to  White- 
hall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  coninenoi 
with  the  prince,  and  that  Saint  James's  Palacs 
should  be  fitted  up  for  his  highnee8.ir 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned 
with  deep  mortification  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Just  before  the  news 
arrived,  those  who  approached  him  observed  that 
his  spirits  were  unusually  high.  He  had,  indeed^ 
reason  to  rejoice*  A  vacant  throne  was  before  hio^ 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice,  invito 
him  to  mount  it  On  a  sudden  hia  prospects  were 
overcast.  The  abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not 
been  completed.     A   large  proportion  of  his  own 

clear,  tnm  Beresby's  own  namuUve^  thai  Haliflathsai^ 
himself  shameftxllT  used. 
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Mowen  woM  have  scraples  mbout  deposing  a 
king  who  mmained  among  them,  who  invited  them 
to  represent  their  gprievances  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
end  who  promised  full  redress.  It  was  necessaiy 
Uuit  the  prince  should  examine  his  new  position, 
aad  determine  on  a  new  line  of  action.  No  course 
was  open  to  him  which  was  altogether  free  from 
objections,  no  course  which  would  place  him  in  a 
situation  so  advantageous  as  that  which  he  had  oc* 
copied  a  few  hours  before.  Yet  something  might 
be  done.  The  king's  first  attempt  to  escape  had 
fai]e<J^  What  was  now  most  to  be  desired  was  that 
be  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better  suc- 
cess. He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and  enticed. 
The  liberality  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  negotiation  at  Hungerford,  and  which  he  had 
requited  by  a  breach  of  faith,  would  now  be  out  of 
season.  No  terms  of  accommodation  must  be  pro- 
posed to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must 
be  coldly  answered.  No  violence  must  be  used  to- 
ward him,  or  even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not 
be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threatening 
violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  his 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to  fiy. 
All  finalities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed  within 
his  reach;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should 
not  again  be  stopped  by  any  officious  blunderer. 

Sadi  Was  William's  plan;  and  the  ability  and 
determination  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect 
present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  folly  and  cowardice 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  soon  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  commencing  his  system  of  in- 
timidation. Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with 
James's  letter.  The  messenger  had  not  been  very 
jodicioQsly  selected.  It  was  he  who  had  disbanded 
Uie  royal  army.  To  him  primarily  were  to  be  im- 
puted the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish  night. 
His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.  Wil- 
liam had  been  provoked  into  n/uttering  a  few  words 
of  menace ;  and  a  few  words  of  menace  from  Wil- 
liam's lips  generally  meant  something.  Feversham 
was  asked  (or  his  safe-conduct.  He  had  none.  By 
coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  made 
himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  under  arrest.*  Zulestein  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  inform  James  that  the  prince  declined 
the  proposed  conference,  and  desired  that  his  ma- 
jesty would*remain  at  Rochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in 
London.  He  had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and 
had,  at  one  time,  determined  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Continent  But  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  fiiends  who  were  wiser 
than  himself  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  six- 
teenth of  December.  Ho  had  been  apprehensive 
that  the  common  people,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  given  so  many  proofe  of  their  aversion  to  Po- 
pery, would  ofier  him  some  affiront  But  the  very 
violence  of  the  recent  outbreak  had  produced  a 
remission.  The  storm  had  spent  itselfi  Good 
hunMar  and  pi^  had  succeeded  to  fury.  In  no 
^uartir  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the 
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king.  Some  cheen  wers  raised  as  his  eoadi  ] 
through  the  city.  The  bells  of  some  diurches  % 
rung,  and  a  few  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour  ef 
his  retam.t  His  iiieble  mind,  which  had  just 
before  been  sunk  in  despondency,  was  extravagant- 
ly elated  by  these  unexpected  signs  of  good  wiO 
and  compassion.  He  entered  his  dwelling  in  high 
spirits.  It  speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who  had,  during  the  preceding 
week,  been  glad  to  hide  themselves  from  the  rage 
of  the  multitude  in  vaults  and  cocklofts,  now  came 
forth  from  their  lurking-places,  and  demanded  pos- 
session of  their  old  apartments  m  the  palaoSk 
Grace  was  said  at  the  royal  Uble  by  a  Jesuit  The 
Irish  brogue,  then  the  most  hateful  of  all  sounds  to 
English  ears,  was  heard  every  where  in  the  couita 
and  galleries.  The  king  himself  had  resumed  all 
his  old  haughtiness.  He  held  a  council,  his  last 
council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  summoned  to 
the  board  persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there. 
He  expressed  high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
those  lords  who,  during  his  absence,  had  dared  to 
take  the  administration  on  themselves.  It  was 
their  duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolvfd^ 
to  let  the  bouses  of  ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to 
let  London  be  set  on  fire,  rather  than  assume  the 
functions  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  abandon. 
Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured  were  sonw 
nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errora, 
had  been  constantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even 
after  this  provocation,  never  could  be  induced  by 
hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  allegiance  firom  hiv 
to  any  other  sovereign4 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  his  palace  when  Zulestein  waa 
announced.  William  s  cold  and  stern  message 
was  delivered.  The  king  still  pressed  for  a  per^ 
s(Jnal  conference  with  his  nephew.  **  I  would  not 
have  left  Rochester,"  he  said,  **  if  I  had  known  that 
he  wished  me  not  to  do  so ;  but,  since  I  am  heie, 
I  hope  that  he  wUl  come  to  8t  James's."  *'  I  most 
plainly  tell  your  majesty,"  said  Zulestein,**  that  his 
highness  will  not  come  to  London  while  there  ana 
any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his  orders.** 
The  king,  confounded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent  Zulestein  retired;  and  soon  a  gentleman 
entered  the  bed-chamber  with  the  news  that  Fe- 
versham had  been  put  under  arrest^  James  was 
greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  sCiO 
buoyed  up  his  spirits.  A  wild  hope  rose  in  his 
mind.  He  fiincied  that  London,  so  long  the  strongs 
hold  of  Protestantism  and  Whiggism,  was  reaoy 
to  take  arms  in  his  defence.  He  sent  to  ask  the 
common  council  whether,  if  be  took  up  his  resi* 
dence  in  the  city,  they  would  engage  to  defend 
him  against  the  prince.  But  the  common  coundi 
had  not  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the  charter  and  the 
judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded.  Then  the  king's 
heart  again  sank  within  him.  Where,  he  asked, 
was  he  to  look  for  protection  ?  He  might  as  weU 
have  Dutch  troops  about  .him  as  his  own  Lift 
Guards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he  now  understood 
what  their  huzzas  a&d  bonflies  were  worth.    No* 
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thing  remaioed  but  flight;  and  yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  that  there  was  noUiing  which  his  enemies  so 
much  desired  as  that  he  would  fly.* 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his 
fite  was  the  subject  of  a  grave  deliberation  at 
W indsor.  The  court  of  W Uliam  was  now  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  eminent  men  of  all  parties. 
Most  4  ^  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection  had 
joined  lim.  Several  of  the  lords,  who  had,  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon 
themselves  to  act  as  a  provisional  government,  bad, 
as  soon  as  the  king  returned,  quitted  London  for 
the  Dutch  head-quarters.  One  of  these  was  Hali- 
fiuc.  William  had  welcomed  him  with  great  satis- 
Action,  but  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sai^ 
eastic  smile  at  seeing  the  ingenious  and  accom- 
plished politician,  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire 
in  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middle  course  and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those 
who,  at  this  conjuncture,  repaired  to  Windsor,  were 
some  men  who  had  purchased  the  favour  of  James 
by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were  now  impa- 
uent  to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the 
GQme  of  having  betrayed  their  countryr  Such  a 
man  was  Titus,  who  had  sat  at  the  council  board 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had  laboured  to  unite 
the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  league  against 
the  Constitution.  Such  a  man  was  WilUams, 
who  had  been  converted  by  interest  from  a  dema- 
gogue into  a  champion  of  prerogative,  and  who 
was  now  ready  for  a  second  apostacy.  These  men 
the  prince,  with  just  contempt,  suflered  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of  an 
audience.! 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all 
Che  peers  who  wera  at  Windsor  were  summoned 
to  a  solemn  consultation  at  the  castle.  The  sub- 
iect  proposed  for  deliberation  was  wha*  should  he 
(done  with  the  king.  William  did  no*,  bink  it 
advisable  to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He 
letired,  and  Halifiu  was  called  to  the  chair.  On 
one  point  the  lords  were  agreed.  The  king  could 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  where  he  was.  That  one 
prince  should  fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  St.  James's,  that  there  should  be  two 
'  hoetile  garrisons  within  an  area  of  a  hundred 
iKres,  was  universally  felt  to  be  uiezpedient.  Such 
«n  arrangement  could  scarcely  fiiil  to  produce 
Mispicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end 
.  ka.  blood.  The  assembled  lords,  therefore,  thought 
it  advisable  that  James  should  be  sent  out  of 
London.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  deco- 
latad  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
ont  of  the  nUinder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
luxurious  of  villasy-was  proposed  as  a  convenient 
vetreaL  When  the  lords  had  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, they  requested  the  prince  to  join  them.  Their 
opinion  was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Halifax. 
William  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message 
to  the  king  was  drawn  up.  "Whom," said  Wil- 
liam, "shall  we  send  with  itV*  "Ought  it  not," 
•aid  Halifax,  "to  be  conveyed  by  one  of  your 
highness's  oflicerst"  "Nay,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  prince ;  "  by  your  fiivour,  it  is  sent  by  the  advice 
of  your  lordships,  and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry 
iLr    Th«i,  withoat  pausing  to  give  time  for  reu 
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monstrance,  he  appointed  Halilax,  Shrewabuiy. 
and  Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.;^ 

The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be  una- 
nimous. But  there  were  in  the  assembly  those 
who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  decision  in 
which  they  aflfected  to  concur,  and  who  wished  to 
see  the  king  treated  with  a  severity  which  they -did 
not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who 
had  been  a  vehement  Tory,  and  who  afterword 
died  a  non-juror.  Clarendon.  The  rapidity  with 
which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  forward 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem  incredible  to 
people  living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  course  of  revolutions.  .  He  knew  that  the 
asperity  with  which  he  had,  in  the  royal  presence, 
censured  the  whole  system  of  government,  had 
given  mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On  tho 
other  hand,  he  might,  as  the  uncle  of  the  prin- 
cesses, hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the  new  world 
which  was  about  to  commence.  The  English 
colony  in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and 
patron;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  that  great  interest  much  of  his  im- 
portance depended.  To  such  considerations  ao 
these,  the  principles  which  he  had,  during  his  whole 
life,  ostentatiously  professed,  now  gave  way.  He 
repaired  to  the  prince's  closet,  and  represented  tho 
danger  of  leaving  the  king  at  liberty.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril  There 
was  only  one  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  theii 
lives,  and  that  was  to  keep  his  majesty  cloee 
prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent  to  shut  him  up 
m  an  English  castle ;  but  he  might  be  sent  across 
the  sea,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda  tiU 
the  aflairs  of  the  British  islands  were  settled.  If 
the  prince  were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage, 
Tyrconnel  would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  English  ascendency  would  be 
restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  James  sho^uld  escape  to  France,  and 
make  his  appearance  at  Dublin  accompanied  by  a 
foreign  army,  the  consequences  must  be  disastrous. 
William  owned  that  ther^  was  great  weight  in 
these  reasons ;  but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  hia 
wife's  temper,  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  such  a  step.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
for  his  own  honour  to  treat  his  vanquished  kinsman 
so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Whs 
could  say  what  ef&ct  such  severity  as  Clarendon 
recommended  might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of 
England?  Was  it  im|X)S8ible  that  the  loyal  en- 
thusiasm, which  the  kmg's  misconduct  had  extii> 
guished,  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress  ?  On 
these  grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject 
his  father-in-law  to  personal  restraint,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  determination  was 
wise.$ 

James,  while  his  fiite  was  under  discussion,  n^ 
mained  at  Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  danger,  and 
unequal  to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Dutch 
had  occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.    The  king; 
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to  go  to  iM(  •■  QflfMl.  The 
Coldstraui  Gwudi  were  on  duty  M  tlie  palace. 
ney  were  eomiBaiided  by  WUlnnit  Earl  of  Cre- 
^en,  m  aged  man,  who,  more  than  fifty  years 
befiyre,  had  been  dietinguished  in  war  and  lo^e, 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Creutsnach  with 
•nch  courage  that  he  had  been  patted  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  great  ChMtarns,  and  who  was  be- 
KeTed  to  have  won  firora  a  thousand  riTals  the 
heart  of  the  unlbrtnnste  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Cra- 
ven was  now  in  his  eightieth  year;  but  time  had 
not  tomed  his  spirit* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was  informed 
that  three  battalions  of  the  prince's  foot,  mingled 
with  some  troops  of  horM,  were  pouring  down  the 
long  avenue  of  Saint  James's  Park,  with  inatclies 
lighted,  and  in  fiiU  readiness  for  action.  Count 
Soimes,  who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that 
his  ordera  were  to  toke  miKtary  possession  Df  the 
poets  round  Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to 
retire  peaceably.  Craven  swore  that  he  would 
rather  be  cot  in  pieces;  but  when  the  king,  who 
was  nndreasing  himself  learned  what  was  passing, 
he  forbade  the  stoot  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resist- 
ance which  must  have  been  ineflectual.  By  eleven 
the  CoUstream  Goaids  had  withdrawn,  and  Dutch 
sentinels  were  pedng  the  rounds  on  every  side  of 
tbe  patece.  8ome  of  the  king's  attendanto  asked 
Vffaether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  surrounded 
by  enemies*  He  answered  that  they  could  hardly 
•ae  him  worse  than  his  own  subjecto  had  done,  and 
with  the  apathy  of  a  man  stupefied  by  diaasters, 
went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.t 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was 
again  roused.  A  little  after  midnight  the  three 
lords  arrived  from  Windsor.  Middleton  was  called 
np  to  reeeive  them.  They  informed  him  that  they 
were  charged  with  an  errand  which  did  not  admit 
of  delay.  The  king  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber,  and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bed- 
ebamber.  They  delivered  into  his  hand  the  letter 
with  which  they  had  been  intraeted,  and  informed 
him  that  the  prince  would  be  at  Westminster  in  a 
few  hoars,  and  that  his  majesty  would  do  well  to 
set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.  James 
made  aome  difficuhieo.  He  did  not  like  Ham.  It 
was  a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  but  cold  and 
eomforilrss  at  Christmas,  and  was,  moreover,  un- 
ftiTiiislied  Hali&x  answered  that  furniture  should 
be  instantly  sent  in.  The  three  messengen  re- 
ttied,  but  were  speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  who 
toM  them  that  the  king  would  greatly  prefer  Ro- 
cheater  to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they  had 
not  authority  to  accede  to  his  majesty's  wish,  but 
that  they  would  instantly  send  6ff  an  express  to 
the  prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  night  at  Sion 
House.  A  courier  eterted  immediately,  and  re- 
turned before  daybreak  with  William's  consent. 
That  consent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given ;  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Rochester  had  been 
named  because  it  afforded  fociKties  for  flight ;  and 
that  James  might  fly  vras  the  first  wl^  of  his 
ttepliew4 

On  die  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
a  rainy  and  stonqy  morning,  the  royal  barge  was 
•ally  at  Whitehall  stairs,  and  reund  it  were  eight 
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or  tea  boate  filled  wHh  Diitdi  soldiers.  Bevert! 
noMemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the  king  to  the 
water  side.  It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed, 
that  many  tears  were  shed;  for  even  the  mosi 
lealous  iViend  of  liberty  could  scarcely  have  seetti 
unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  closo  of  a  dy* 
nasty  which  might  have  been  so  great  Shrews 
bury  did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  tbb  fallen 
tynnt  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement  Delamera 
was  softened.  But  it  was  observed  that  Halifax, 
who  was  genemlly  distinguished  by  his  tenderness 
to  the  vanquished,  was,  on  this  occasion,  less  com> 
paarionate  than  his  two  colleagues.  The  mo6fe 
embassy  to  Hungerfbntwas  doubtless  rankling  hi 
his  mind.$ 

While  the  king's  barge  was  slowly  working  iff 
way  on  rough  bilfows  down  the  river,  brigade  after 
brigade  of  the  prince's  troopo  came  pouring  into 
London  from  the  west  It  had  been  wisely  deter* 
mined  that  the  duty  of  the  caphal  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  British  soldien  in  the  service  of  the 
dtetes-Geneiml.  The  three  English  regimentt 
were  quartered  in  and  round  the  Tower,  the  three 
Sooteh  regimente  in  South wark.| 

In  defbnce  of  the  weather,  a  great  multituda 
assembled  between  AlbemaHe  House  and  Saint 
Jamea's  Palace  to  greet  the  prince.  Every  hal» 
every  cane,  vras  adorned  with  an  orange  ribbon 
The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London.  Candlee 
for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  windows* 
Pagote  for  bonfirBs  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets. 
William,  however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds 
and  shouting,  took  the  road  through  the  park. 
Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint  James's  in  a 
light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In  a 
short  time  all  the  rooms  and  steircases  in  the 
palace  were  thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  court.  Such  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the 
highest  renk  were  unable  to  elbow  their  way  into 
the  presence  chamber.H  While  Westminster  was 
in  this  state  of  excitement  the  common  council 
was  preparing  at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks 
and  congratulation.  The  ford  mayor  was  unabte 
to  preside.  He  had  never  held  up  his  head 
since  the  chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the 
justice  room  in  the  gath  of  a  collier.  But  the 
aldermen  and  the  other  ofBoera  of  the  corporation 
were  in  their  placea.  On  the  following  day  the 
magistrates  of  tiie  dty  went  in  steto  to  pay  th^ 
duty  to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  was  elo- 
quently expressed  by  their  recorder,  Sir  George 
Treby.  Some  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  he 
said,  had  been  the  chief  offioera  of  a  great  republic 
Othera  had  vrom  the  imperial  crown.  But  the 
peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  Ime  to  the  public 
veneration  was  this,  that  God  had  set  it  apart  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  high  oflloe  of  defending  truth 
and  freedom  against  tyrante  flrom  generation  to 
generation.  On  the  same  day,  ^W  the  prelates  who 
were  in  town,  Sancroft  excepted,  waited  on  the 
prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of  Lon* 
don,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in  know> 
ledge,  eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop 
at  their  head.  With  them  were  mingled  some 
eminent  dissenting  ministers,  whom  Compton 
much  to  his  honour,  treated  with  marked  courtesy. 
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A  idw  monthfl  earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  audi 
courtaay  would  ha^e  been  coDaidered  by  many 
Churchmen  as  treason  to  the  Church.  Even  then 
it  was  but  too  plain  to  a  discerning  eye  that  the 
irmistice  to  which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been 
forced  would  not  long  outlast  the  danger  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  About  a  hundred  noncon« 
fbrmiat  divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  presented  a 
•eparate  address.  They  were  introduced  by  De- 
vonshire, and  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  lawyers  paid  their  ho- 
mage, headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of 
age,  was  as  alert  and  clear-headed  as  when  he  stood 
up  in  Westminster  Hall  to  accuse  Strafford.  **  Mr. 
Sergeant,"  said  the  prince,  "you  must  have  sur^ 
vived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing."  "  Yes, 
air,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and,  but  for  your  highness, 
I  should  have  survived  the  laws  too."* 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and 
full  of  eulogy,  though  the  acclamations  were  loud, 
though  the  illuminations  were  splendid,  though 
Saint  James's  Palace  waa  too  small  for  the  crowd 
of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  eveiy  night, 
from  the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaae  of  orange 
■bbona,  William  felt  that  the  difficultiea  of  his 
enterprize  were  but  beginning.  He  had  pulled  a 
government  down.  The  iar  haidor  task  of  reoon-^ 
atruction  was  now  to  be  performed.  From  the~ 
moment  of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he 
had  exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  lawa  of 
war  acknowledged  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
belongs  to  a  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
It  was  now  necessary  that  be  ahould  exchange  the 
character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magistrate;  and 
this  was  no  easy  Usk.  A  single  (alse  step  might 
be  fatal;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step 
without  offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 
passions. 

Some  of  the  prince's  adviaeri  pressed  him  to  aa- 
•ume  the  crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  then,  as  king,  to  send  out,  under  his 
great  seal,wriU  calling  a  Parliament.  This  course 
was  strongly  recommended  by  some  eminent  law- 
yers. It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what 
could  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innuro^ 
rable  difficulties  and  disputes.  It  waa  in  atrict 
conformity  with  the  auspicious  precedent  set  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henry  tho  Seventh.  It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respect- 
able people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring 
allegiance  from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
law  of  England  nor  the  Church  of  England  raoogw 
nized  any  right  in  aubjecta  to  depose  their  sove* 
reign.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever  denied 
that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  without  sin, 
submit  to  the  dedsion  of  the  God  of  battles.  Thus, 
after  the  Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pious  and 
patriotic  Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  their 
duty  to  their  nativ*  king  by  serving  with  loyalty 
tho  new  master  whom  Providence  had  aet  over 
th4>m.  The  three  confesaon  who  had  been  mai^ 
veliously  preserved  in  the  furnace  held  high  office 
in  the  province  of  Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister 
successively  of  the  Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judah, 
and  of  the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay, 
Tesus  himself,  who  waa,  according  to  the  fleab,  a 
orinoe  of  the  house  of  David,  had,  by  command- 
mg  hia  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  Cssar,  pro- 
nounced that  foreign  conquest  annuUi  hereditary 
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right,  and  is  a  legitiflMite  title  to  dominMB  A 
was  therefore*  probable  that  great  numbera  of 
Tories,  though  they  could  not,  with  a  dcar'MO- 
science,  choose  a  king  for  themselves,  woqM  «v 
cept,  without  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  by 
the  event  of  war.f 

On  the  other  aide,  however,  there  weia  ressm 
which  greatly  preponderated.  The  prince  could  not 
claim  the  crown  aa  won  by  his  sword  without  a 
gross  violation  of  fiiith.  In  hia  declaration  be  had 
protested  that  he  had  no  design  of  conquering  Eng^ 
land ;  that  those  who  imputed  to  him  such  a  deogi 
foully  calumniated,  not  only  himaelf^  but  the  patri- 
otic noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  bad  invited  him 
over;  that  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him  wm 
evidently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  so  aiduoot; 
and  that  it  waa  his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  the 
public  grievances,  and  all  hia  own  pretensionvto  a 
free  Parliament  For  no  earthly  object  conld  it  bs 
right  or  wise  that  he  should  forfrit  his  word  so  kh 
lemnly  pledged  in  the  fiice  of  all  Europe.  Nor  wst 
it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  conqueror,  hs 
would  have  removed  the  acruples  which  made  rigid 
Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king; 
for,  call  himself  what  he  might,  all  the  worid  knew 
that  he  was  not  really  a  conqueror.  It  wau  notori- 
ously a  mere  fiction  to  say  that  tins  great  kingdom, 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a  regular  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a  hmh 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  arithoot 
One  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  pro* 
vince  by  fifteen  thousand  invaden.  Such  a  fiction 
was  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitive; 
but  it  could  scarcely  foil  to  gall  the  national  pride, 
already  sore  and  irritable.  The  English  soldieii 
were  in  a  temper  which  required  the  most  delicato 
management  They  were  conscions  that,  in  the 
late  campaign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant 
Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient  to  prore 
that  they  had  not  given  way  before  an  inferior  fores 
from  want  of  courage.  Borne  Dutch  officers  bad 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  boast  at  a  tavern  over 
their  wine  that  they  had  driven  the  king's  army 
liefore  them.  This  insult  had  raised  among  ifaie 
English  troops  a  fennent  which,  but  for  the  prince's 
prompt  interference,  would  probably  have  eiided  in 
a  terrible  slaughter.  |  Wha^  in  such  circumstsnee^ 
waa  likely  to  be  the.  efiect  of  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  the  commander  of  the  foreignere 
considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful  prixeof  warl 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting 
forth  such  a  proclamation,  the  prince  would  at  onoi 
abrogate  all  the  rights  of  which  he  had  declared 
himself  the  champion ;  for  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
conqueror  is  not  drcumscribed  by  the  cnstoms  and 
statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  William  to  declare  himself  king,  or  it  was 
competent  to  him  to  declare  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Petition  of  Right  nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by 
jury,  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  conaentof  Ps^ 
liament  He  might,  indeed,  ro-estaUish  the  ancient 
Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but,  if  he  did  ao.  he  did 
so  in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  disoretion.  English 
liberty  would  thenceforth  be  held  by  a  baae  tenura 
It  would  be,  not,  ks  heretofore,  an  immemorial  in- 
heritance, but  a  recent  gift,  which  the  generous 
master  who  had  bestowed  it  might,  if  such  had  been 
his  pleaaure,  have  withheld. 
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IHmiMiined  to  observe  the  promim  oontained  in  his 
iedantion,  and  to  leeve  to  the  LegislattiTe  the  office 
tf  wttlin^  the  goirenunent  80  ceiefiiUy  did  he 
•foid  whetever  kioked  hfce  nrarpetion,  that  he 
ipoaid  not,  withoat  aome  semblance  of  parKament- 
■17  anthority,  take  upon  himself  even  to  oonvoke 
Ae  estates  of  the  lealm,  or  to  direct  the  exeentiTe 
riminiatimtion  during  the  etedions.  Authority 
•trietly  parliamentaiy  aiere  ivas  none  in  the  state; 
hot  it  was  possible  to  bring  together,  in  a  few  hours, 
■n  assembly  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  respect  due  to  a  Pariia- 
ment  One  chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  nu- 
merons  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then 
in  London,  and  another  of  old  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
dty.  The  scheme  wss  ingenious,  and  was  promptly 
SBcecutod.  The  peers  were  summoned  to  8t  James's 
en  the  twenty-firsl  of  Q^eember.  About  seventy 
attended.  The  prince  requested  them  to  consider 
Che  state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
Msnlt  of  their  deliberatioiis.  Shortly  after  appeared 
a  notice  inviting  all  gentlemen  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  attend  his  highness  on  the  morning  of 
file  twenty«sixth.  The  aldermen  of  London  were 
also  summoned,  and  the  common  council  was  re- 
quested to  send  a  deputation.  * 

It  has  often  been  asked  in  a  reproachfttl  tone, 
wliy  the  invitatiMi  was  not  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  answer  is  obvious.  One 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation  com- 
plained was  the  manner  in  which  that  Pariiament 
nad  been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses 
bad  bee^  returned  by  constituent  bodies  rsmodelled 
in  a  manner  which  was  generally  regsrded  as  ille- 
gal, and  which  Cne  prince  had,  in  his  declaration, 
condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before  his 
Aownftll,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal 
franchises.  It  would  surely  have  been  the  height 
of  inoonaistency  in  WiMiam,  after  taking  up  «rms 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded  charters 
of  corporations,  to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  d^ 
fiance  of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  represen- 
tatives of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the  Lords  met 
Ih  their  own  house.  That  day  was  employed  in  set- 
tling the  order  of  proceeding.  A  clerk  was  appoint- 
ed; and,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  of 
the  twelve  judges,  some  sergeants  and  barristers  of 
great  note  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice  on  legal  points.  It  was  re- 
solved that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom abould  be  taken  into  consideration  .f 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and 
the  sitting  of  Monday  was-  anxious  and  eventful. 
A  strong  party  among  the  peers  still  cherished  the 
hope  that  the  Constitution  and  religion  of  England 
Blight  be  secured  without  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
This  piurty  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  address  to 
Mm,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as 
might  remove  the  discontents  and  apprehensions 
which  his  past  conduct  had  exerted.  Sancroft,  who, 
■nee  the  return  of  James  from  Kent  to  White- 
liall,  had  takeii  no  part  in  public  affiiira,  determined 
to  come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and 
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to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists.  8ev»> 
ral  messengers  were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letten 
for  the  king.  He  was  aasored  that  his  interesli 
would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could, 
at  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renonnos 
designs  abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  followed  him,  in  order  to  implore 
him,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith,  not  to  cany 
the  vain  contest  ftirther-^ 

The  advice  waa  good,  but  James  was  in  no  con* 
dition  to  take  it  His  understanding  had  always 
been  dull  and  feeble;  and,  such  as  it  was,  womai^ 
ish  tremors  and  childish  iancies  now  disabled  him 
from  using  it  He  was  aware  that  his  flight  waa 
the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded  and 
which  his  enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had 
been  serious  personal  risk  in  remaining,  the  occn* 
sion  waa  one  on  which  he  ought  to  have  thought 
it  inferaons  to  flinch;  for  the  question  was  whether 
he  and  his  poeteri^  should  reign  on  an  ancestral 
throne,  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  Bat 
in  his  mind  all  other  ieetinffs  had  given  place  to  a 
craven  fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  agents  whom 
his  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  <Am 
answer.  His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  ap- 
prehension ;  that  common  sense,  if  not  principto^ 
would  reatrain  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  incurring 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide;  and 
that  many,  who  never  would  consent  to  depose 
their  soversign  while  he  remained  on  English 
ground,  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  by  his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered 
every  other  feeling.  He  determined  to  depart ;  and 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  negligently 
guarded ;  all  peraona  were  suflfered  to  repair  to  him ; 
vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  distance; 
and  their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been 
wise,  the  pains  which  his  keepers  took  to  fecilitate  his 
escape  would  have  suffloed  to  convince  him  that  he 
ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth,  the  snare ^ 
was  so  ostentatiously  exhibited  that  it  could  impose 
on  notning  but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the 
king  assured  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  fr  >m  London  with  intelligence  and  ad* 
vice  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the  morning. 
He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attend- 
ed by  Becwick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went 
through  the  garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Medway. 
A  small  skiff  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn 
of  Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on  board  of  a  smack 
which  was  running  down  the  Thames.  § 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached 
London.  The  king's  adherents  were  confounded* 
The  Whigs  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good 
news  encouraged  the  prince  to  take  a  bold  and  tm* 
portent  step^  He  knew  that  communications  were 
passing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the  party 
hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that 
embassy  all  the  arti  of  corruption  were  well  under- 
stood; and  there  could  be  litUe  doubt  that,  at  such 
a  oonjuneture,  neither  intrigues  nor  pistoles  would 
be  spared.  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain 
a  few  days  longer  in  London»and  for  that  end  omit- 
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ied  no  art  which  could  concUatethe  victmkms  party. 
In  the  stroete  he  quieted  the  popvlaeei  who  looked 
angrily  at  hif  eoach,  by  throwing  money  among 
them.  At  hia  table  he  publicly  drank  the  heahh 
cf  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  William  was  not 
to  be  so  cajoled.  He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  him- 
■elf  to  exercise  regal  authority ;  but  he  was  a  gene- 
ral ;  and,  as  such,  he  war  not  bound  to  tolerate 
within  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  spy.  Before  that  day  closed  Barillon  was  in- 
formed that  he  must  leave  England  within  twen^- 
Ibur  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short  delay;  hut 
minutes  were  precious :  the  order  was  repeated  in 
more  peremptory  terms;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off 
for  Dover.  That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance 
might  be  omitted,  he  was  escorted  to  the  coast  by 
one  of  his  Protestant  countrymen  whom  persecu- 
tion had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was  the  resent- 
ment excited  by  the  French  ambition  and  arro- 
gance, that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not 
generally  disposed  to  uke  a  favourable  view  of  Wil- 
liam's conduct  loudly  applauded  him  for  retorting 
with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence  with  which  Louis 
hmAj  during  many  years,  treated  every  court  in  En* 
lope.* 

On  Monday  the  JjOids  met  again.  Halifox  was 
chosen  to  preside.  The  primate  was  abaent,  the 
Boyalists  sad  and  gloomy,  the  Whiga  eager  and 
in  high  spirits.  It  was  known  that  James  had  left 
a  letter  behind  him.  Some  of  his  firienda  moved 
that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it 
might  contain  propositions  which  might  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  happy  settlement  On  this  motion  the 
previous  question  was  put  and  carried.  Godolphin, 
who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  old 
master,  uttered  a  few  words  which  were  decisive. 
**l  have  seen  the  paper,"  he  said,  ''and  I  grieve  to 
my  that  there  is  nothing^in  it  which  will  give  your 
lordships  any  satisfaction.*'  In  truth,  it  contained 
BO  Isxpression  of  regret  for  past  errors;  it  held  out 
no  hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be 
avoided ;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened on  the  malice  of  William  and  on  the  blind- 
ness of  a  nation  deluded  by  the  specious  names  of 
rdtgiori  and  property.  None  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  opeiled  with  a  prince 
whom  the  most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed 
only  to  have  made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  inquiring  mto  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  Whig  peers  treated  the 
auggestion  with  disdain.  **  I  did  not  expect,  my 
lords,"  exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 
Roundhead,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment 
against  Charles  the  First  at  Edgehill,  *'I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  any  body  at  this  time  of  day  men- 
tion the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
I  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  die  last  of  him." 
After  a  long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two 
addresses  should  be  presented  to  William.  One 
address  requested  him  to  take  on  himself  provision- 
ally the  administration  of  the  government;  the 
other  recommended  that  he  should,  I7  circular  let- 
ters subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  the 
constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom  to  send  up  r^ 
presenUtives  to  Westminster.    At  the  same  time, 

•  Mtters,  Jsa.  ^,  16M;  Wltseti  M&  quoted  by  Wt«»- 
Bsar,  book  Iz. 

fHalilkz'a  Notes;  Lanfldowne  M8.  266;  OIsrendon*s 
IMaiy,  Deo.  24»  1688;  London aasstts. 
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the  peers  took  vipm  ftwrnaehw  to  1 

banishing  all  Papists^  except  a  few  priviiegBd  psh 

sons,  from  London  and  the  vieinity.f 

The  Lordb  preaented  their  addresses  to  thsprinm 
on  the  following  day,  without  waiting  for  the  imm 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commoners  whom  hi 
had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  h» 
reditary  nobles  were  dispoaed  at  this  moment  to  bs 
punctilious  in  asaerting  their  dignity,  and  wsie  u» 
willing  to  recognise  a  o»«rdinate  authority  in  sa 
assembly  unknown  to  the  law.  They  conceived 
that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords.  The  other 
chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excusei 
himself  from  coming  to  any  decision  till  he  hsds^ 
certained  the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fta 
merly  been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  thi 
counties  and  towns  of  England^ 

T^e  Commoners  who  had  been  smnmonsd  met 
in  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  formed  a  nume^ 
ous  assembly.  They  pUced  in  the  chair  fiemy 
I'owle,  who  had  represented  Cirencester  in  sevenl 
Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among  the  sa|^ 
porters  of  the  Exclusion  BilL 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similar  % 
those  which  the  Lords  had  already  presented.  Ne 
difference  of  opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  qos» 
tion ;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which  wers  made 
to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  fixrm  were  put  down 
by  the  general  contempt  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  d»> 
clared  that  he  conld  not  conceive  how  it  was  poaa» 
ble  for  the  prince  to  administer  the  government 
without  some  distingniahing  title,  such  as  Regent 
or  Protector.  Old  Blaynard,  who,  as  a  lawyei,  had 
no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politician  vensd  in 
the  tactics  of  revolutions,  waaat  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  disdain  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  ta^  at  a 
moment  when  anion  and  promptitude  were  of  ths 
highest  importance.  **  We  shall  sit  here  very  iong." 
he  said,  ''if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible;"  and  the  assembly  tkooglA 
the  answer  as  good  as  die  cavil  de8erved.$ 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  coauanfl^ 
catsd  to  the  prince.  He  forthwith  announced  ha 
determination  to  comply  with  the  joint  request  of 
the  two  councils  which  he  had  called,  to  issue  lsl» 
ters  summoning  a  convention  of  the  eatates  of  tfaa 
realm,  and,  till  the  Convention  should  meet,  to  tshe 
on  himself  the  executive  administration.  | 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The  wbois 
machine  of  government  waa  disordered.  Ths  jui^ 
tices  of  the  peace  had  abandoned  their  fundionii 
The  ofllcem  of  the  revenue  had  ceaaed  to  coUeel 
the  taxe&  The  army  which  Feversham  had  di» 
banded  was  still  in  confusion,  and  ready  to  hresk 
outinto  mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less 
alarming  state.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were  doe  to 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown;  and 
only  forty  thonsand  pounds  remained  in  the  E» 
chequer.  The  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigonr 
to  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a 
proclamation  by  which  all  magistratea  were  con- 
tinued in  office,  and  another  containing  orden  fiv 
the  collection  of  th^  revenue^  The  new  modelling 
of  the  army  went  rapidly  on;  many  of  the  noU^ 
men  and  gentlemen  whom  James  had  reroovcdfirooi 


psmpUets  only  by  bis  iaitisls,  sod  thote  wvre 
miRinterpreted.    Eaohard  sttribatM  the  oaril  to  Sir Bobert 
Southwell ;  but  I  hare  no  doubt  thAt  OldmlzoB  is  x^ght 
in  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Sawyer. 
I  Hiitof70f  thsSesMrUon;  Ulbof  WUlJaB,17M;  OWm 
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A*  eomnand  of  the  EngUdi  regiiMBfi  wera  rat^ 
fiwataA  A  way  wu  fbmid  of  emplojuig  the  thoa- 
nndi  of  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had  brought 
into  England.  They  eoald  not  saftly  be  aoflered 
to  remain  in  a  country  where  they  were  objects  of 
leligioos  and  national  animosity.  They  conld  not 
■aMy  be  sent  home  to  r»«nfi>Toe  the  army  of  Tyr* 
oonneL  It  was  therefore  determined  that  they 
^ocld  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  might, 
under  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Austria,  render 
indirect  but  eflfectnal  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
£nglish  Constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his  command,  and 
the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assurances  that  every 
sailor  should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  city  of 
London  undertook  to  extricate  the  prince  from  his 
6nancial  difficulties.  The  common  council,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two  hundred 
tboueand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  p«>of, 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
merchants  of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
the  whole  sum  wee  raised  on  no  security  but  the 
prince's  word.  A  few  weeks  before  James  had 
been  nnable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum,  though 
be  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
vahiable  property.* 

In  m  wetf  few  days,  the  confusion  which  the  in- 
,  the  insurrection,  the  flight  of  James,  and  the 
I  of  all  regular  government  had  produced 
was  at  an  end,  and  th«  kingdom  wore  again  its  ao- 
cuslooied  aspect  '  There  was  a  general  sense  of 
seoniity.     Even  the  classes  which  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  rea- 
aen  to  apprehend  a  persecution,  were  protected  by 
tiie  politic  clemency  of  the  conqueror.     Persons 
deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the 
late  reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safety,  but 
ofiisred  themselves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
ConwntioB.    Mulgrave  was  received  not  ungra- 
doaaly  at  St.  James's.    Feversham  was  released 
from  anest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  the  only 
ofliee  for  which  he  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping 
the  bank  at  the  queen  dowager's  basset  table.    But 
DO  body  of  men  had  so  mudi  reason  to  feel  grate- 
fiil  to  William  m  the  Roman  Catholics.  .It  would 
not  haTe  been  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe 
reeolntioDs  which  the  peers  had  passed  against  the 
profeeeors  of  a  religion  generally  abhorred  by  the 
nation;  but,  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the 
prinee,  those  resolutions  were  practically  annulled. 
On  hie  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.    He 
now  renewed  thoee  orders,  and  directed  Bomet  to 
aee  that  they  were  strictly  obeyed.    A  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made ;  for  Burnet  was  a  man 
of  eoefa  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his  heart 
always  wanned  toward  the  unhappy;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  known  hatred  of  Popeiy  was  a  suf» 
fident  gnarantee  to  the  most  sealous  Protestants 

•  Iioadon  Oaiette,  Jan.  10,  17,  !(»};  LattreU'i  DUry; 
C«gge  Papen:  Cittera,  Jan.  J^*  y\>  ^f  1689;  BonquUlo^ 
Jan.  4|«  2^'  Oonsaltation  of  tba  SpanUi  ConiMa  of 
Btatoijiai- 

t  "Bwamit,  1. 803:  RonqafllOk  Jan.  A,  Jfth,  fp  1689.-  The 
vtelwals  of  thsM  dtepetelws  wtre  tetrnsMI  to  im  bj  the 
klndiMfls  of  the  Isto  Lady  Holland  and  of  tliepTvsent  Lord 
HoUaad.  Trom  the  latter  diniatefcl  ▼ill  quote  a  twj  few 
words :  **  ta  tema  de  S.  M.  BrltsfliM  *  Mtrnir  hnpnideiitea 
eoDSidos  psidfO  *  Km  OatnUoM  aquella  qoistiid  en  que  les 
d«x6  Carlos  Mgnndo  T.  X  angnre  4  ni  floatidad  que 
mas  saear*  del  Pxineipe  para  Ics  OatoUoot  qos  pudiara 
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that  the  intereeto  of  their  religion  would  be  safe  fai 
his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  eomplamv 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  procured  passports  for 
those  who  wished  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  him- 
self to  Newgate  to  visit  the  prelates  who  were  im- 
prisoned there.  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed  te 
a  more  commodiops  apartment,  and  supplied  with 
every  indulgence ;  he  solemnly  asrared  them  that 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  prince  could  venture  to  act  as 
he  wished,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
Spanish  minister  reported  to  his  government,  and, 
through  his  government,  to  the  Pope,  that  no  Ca» 
tholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of  conscience  on  a^ 
count  of  the  late  revolution  in  England;  that,  for 
thiS  danger  to  which  the  members  of  the  true  Church 
were  exposed,  James  alone  was  responsible,  and 
that  William  alone  had  saved  them  from  a  sai^ 
guinary  perMcution.f 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfee 
don  with  which  the  princes  of  the  hoose  of  Austria 
and  the  sovereign  pontiff  learned  that  the  long  va»> 
salage  of  England  was  at  an  end.  When  it  was 
known  at  Madrid  that  William  was  in  the  full  c^ 
reer  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  coun> 
cil  of  state  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an  event 
which,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  most  aus- 
picious, should  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
true  Church.}  B  ot  the  tolera  nt  policy  of  the  prince 
soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  elevation  was  seen 
with  scarcely  less  satisfection  by  the  bigoted  gran- 
dees of  Castile  than  by  the  English  Whigs. 

With  very  different  feelingf  had  the  news  of 
this  great  revolution  been  received  in  Prance.  The 
politics  of  a  long,  eventful,  and  glorious  reign  had 
been  confounded  in  a  day.  England  was  again 
the  England  of  Elisabeth  and  of  Cromwell ;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were 
completely  changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
thia  new  power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was  passing  in  Lon- 
don. National  and  religious  feeling  impelled  them 
to  take  the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  English  Constitution.  They  abominated  the 
English  Church.  Our  reyolution  appeared  to  them, 
not  as  the  triumph  of  public  liberty  over  despotism, 
but  as  a  frightful  ddmestic  tragedy,  in  which  a  ven- 
erable and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  fronr  his 
throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  Tullta.  They  cried  shame  on  the 
traitorous  captains,  execrated  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ters, and  regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing, 
tempered,  however,  by  the  respect  which  valour,  ca- 
pacity, and  success  seldom  fiiil  to  inspire.§  The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain,  with 
the  iilfent  heir  of  the  three  crovms  clasped  to  her 
breast,  the  king  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by 
ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  snd  of  romantic  inter- 
eet  to  all  France.  But  l^ouis  saw  with  peculiar 
emotion  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Stuart     AD 


X  On  Deoember  ^,  1688,  the  Admiral  of  CaatOe  gave 
hia  opinion  thus :  «£8ta  materia  ea  de  calidad  qoe  no  puads 
dexar  de  padecer  nueotra  sagrada  religion  6  el  serTido  dt 
V.  M.;  porqne,  ni  el  Prindpe  de  Orange  tiene  baenoe  su^ 
eeaoa,  noa  aaeguvemot  de  Vranoaaai,  pero  peligrora  la 
religion."  The  eonnoU  was  mneh  pleased  on  Febraaiy  4f 
by  a  letter  of  the  prlnoe,  in  whieh  he  promised  *Htne  foe 
Catolicoa  que  ae  portaren  oon  prudenda  no  sean  moleatar 
doe,  J  gooen  liberiad  de  ooneienda,  por  aer  oontra  an  dle> 
tameneltonarBloastlgarporeetaimionanadle." 

{ In  the  chapter  of  U  Bruyere,  entitied  <*8ur  lea  Jugi. 
mena,"  la  a  paaaage  which  deaerrea  to  be  read,  aa  ahowiu^ 
in  what  light  onr  revolntkm  appeaisd  to  a  frenohwn  of 
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Ae  Mlfiflh  and  all  the  generous  parte  of  hie  natoxe 
were  moved  alike.  After  many  years  of  proeperity 
.he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had 
reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  England. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  expect  from  her  hut  ener- 
getic and  pertinadons  hostility.  A  few  weeks  eai^ 
tier  he  might  not  unreasonably  (lave  hoped  to  sub- 
jugate Flanders  aod  to  give  law  to  (jermany.  At 
present  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a 
confederacy  such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during 
many  ages.  From  this  position,  so  new,  so  em- 
•harrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a  counter^'rev- 
elution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  ishinds  could 
extricate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  am- 
hition  and  by  fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  feHen 
iyuasty.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  motives 
nobler  than  ambition  or  fear  had  a  large  share  in 
determining  his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally 
eompassionate;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which 
eould  not  feil  to  call  forth  all  his  compassion.  His 
situation  had  prevented  his  good  feelings  from  ftiUy 
developing  themselves.  Sympathy  is  rarely  strong 
where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition;  and 
he  was  raised  so  high  above  the  miss  of  his  fellow- 
flteatures  that  thor  distresses  excited  in  him  only 
a  languid  pity,  such  as  that  with  which  we  regard 
the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a  femished 
Bed-breast  or  of  an  over-driven  post-horse.  The 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution 
•f  the  Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no.  un- 
easiness which  pride  and  bigotry  could  not  effectu- 
ally soothe.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he 
w|is  capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a 
great  kuig  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served 
en  the  knee  by  lords,  and  who  was  now  a  destitute 
exile.  With  that  tenderness  was  mingled,  in  the 
soul  of  Louis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity.  He  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what  ought 
to  be  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
highest  station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion ;  and, 
in  truth,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  chivalrous 
generosity  and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not  embel- 
lished the  annals  of  Eurojie  since  the  Black  Prince 
had  stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the 
sapper  on  the  field  of  Poictiers* 

A«  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England 
was  on  the  French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Ver- 
sailles, a  palace  was  prepared  for  her  reception. 
Carriages,  and  troops  of  guards  were  despatched  to 
await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Calais  road,  that  her  journey  might  lie 
easy.  Lauzun  was  not  only  assured  that  his  past 
aflfences  were  forgiven  for  her  sake,  but  was  hon- 
oured with  a  friendly  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis.  Mary  was  on  the  road  toward  the  French 
court  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after 
a  rough  voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of 
Ambleteuse.  Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly 
despatched  from  Verpailles  to  greet  and  escort  him. 
Meanwhile  Louis,  attended  by  his  femily  and  his 
nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled 
queen.  Before  his  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss 
halberdiers.  On  each  side  of  it  and  behind  it  rode 
the  body  guards,  with  cymbals  dashing  and  trum- 
pets pealing.  After  him,  in  a  hundred  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came  the  most  splendid 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  embroidery.  Before  the  procession  had  gone 
m  It  WAS  announced  that  Mary  was  approaching. 
Louis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her. 
She  broke  forth  into  passionate  expraasions  of  gm* 


titade.  "Madam,'*  said  her  host,  «it  is  btt  a  imI. 
ancholy  service  that  I  am  rendering  you  t»day.  I 
hope  that  I  maybe  able  hereafter  to  reader yoQ 
services  greater  and  more  pleasing."  He  embraced 
the>  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  qneoi 
seat  herself  in  the  royal  state  coach  on  the  right 
hand.  The  cavalcade  then  tamed  toward  Saim 
Germain's. 

At  Saint  Germain's,  on  the  verge  of  a  fbroi 
swarming  with  beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  browef 
a  hill  which  looks  down  on  the  windings  of  the 
Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  temee^ 
Of  the  residences  of  the  French  kings,  none  wsi 
built  in  a  more  salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  him 
prospect  The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the 
trees,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundsnce  of 
the  springs,  were  widely  femed.  Louis  the  Fmn*> 
.teenth  had  been  born  there;  had,  when  a  yornig 
man,  held  his  court  there;  had  added  several  stately 
pavilions  to  the  mansion  of  Francis,  and  had  com- 
pleted the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon,  howerer,  the 
magnificent  king  conceived  an  inexplicable  dusgnat 
for  his  birth-place.  He  quitted  Saint  Gennain*a 
for  Versailles,  and  expended  sums  almost  feboloui 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  paradi^  on  a  spot 
eingulariy  sterile  and  unwholesome,  all  sand  or  mud^ 
without  wood,  without  water,  and  without  gamei 
Saint  Germain's  had  now  been  selected  to  be  the 
abode  oi  the  royal  femily  of  £ngiand.  Sumptuoos 
ftirniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in.  The  nurseiy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  carefully  fo^ 
nished  with  every  thing  thst  an  infent  could  requii& 
One  of  the  attendants  presented  to  the  queen  tfaa 
key  of  a  superb  casket  which  stood  in  her  aparl' 
ment  She  opened  the  casket,  and  found  in  it  six 
thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint 
Germain's.  Louis  was  already  there  to  welcoms 
him.  The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  ao  low  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  embrace  the  knees 
of  his  protector.  Louis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tenderness.  The  two  kings 
then  entered  the  queen's  room.  ''Here  is  a  ge» 
tleman,"  said  Louis  to  Mary,  "whom  you  will  bs 
glad  to  see."  Then,  after  entreating  his  guests  to 
visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles,  and  to  let  him  haw 
the  pleasure  of  showing  them  liis  buildings,  pao 
tures,  and  plantations,  he  took  the  nncereraonioas 
leave  of  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  boors  the  royal  pair  were  informed  thai 
as'long  as  they  would  do  the  King  of  France  the 
favour  to  accept  of  his  hospitality,  fi>rty-five  tho» 
sand  pounds  sterling  a  year  would  be  paid  them 
from  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
were  sent  for  outfit 

The  liberality  of  Louis,  however,  vras  much  les 
rare  and  admirable  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with 
which  he  laboured  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his 
guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost  intoleraUewei^l 
of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them.  He 
who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence, 
been  sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been 
more  than  >once  l^ady  to  plunge  Europe  into  war 
rather  than  concede  the  most  frivolous  point  of  eti- 
quette, was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but  punctilious 
for  his  unfortunate  friends  against  himaeUl  H« 
gave  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marka 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  d^ 
ceased  wife.  A  question  was  raised  whether  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  entitled  to 
be  indulged  with  chairs  in  the  preaenoe  c^  the 
queen.    Such  trifles  were  serious  matten  at  the  old 
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6Mrt  of  Frtno^k  Theie  were  preoedcnte  on  both 
■iries;  bat  Loaif  decided  the  point  egminet  hit  own 
blood.  Some  ladies  of  illastrioua  rank  omitted  the 
eeremony  of  kining  tiie  hem  of  Mtry's  robe. 
Lonii  remarked  the  omiasioavand  noticed  it  in  aucb 
*  Toiee  and  with  such  a  look  4hat  the  whole  peer- 
age was  ever  after  ready  to  kiaa  her  ahoe.  When 
Esther,  just  written  by  Radne,  was  acted  at  Saint 
Cyr,  Mary  had  the  aeat  of  honour.  James  was  at 
her  right  hand.  Louis  modestly  pUoed  himself  on 
llie  left.  Nay,  he  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own 
palace,  an  outcast  liTing  on  his  bounty  should  as- 
some  the  title  of  King  of  France;  should,  as  King 
of  Prance,  quarter  the  lilies  with  the  English  lions; 
and  should,  as  King  of  France,  dress  in  vidlet  on 
days  of  court  mourning. 

The  demeanor  of  the  French  nobility  on  public 
oecasions  was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  it  was  beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent 
them  from  thinking  freely  and  from  expressing 
what  they  thought,  in  private  circles,  with  the  keen 
and  delicate  wit  chancteristie  of  their  nation  and 
of  their  oider.  Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  fiivoup* 
able.  They  found  her  person  agreeable  and  her 
deportment  dignified.  They  respected  her  courage 
md  her  raatmai  afieetion,  and  they  pitied  her  ill 
fifftone.  But  James  they  regarded  with  extreme 
contempt  They  were  disgusted  by  his  insensi- 
bility, hj  the  cool  way  in  which  he  talked  to  every 
body  of  his  ruin,  and  b^the  childish  pleasure  which 
tie  took  in '  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles. 
IIks  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philoso- 
phy or  religion,  but  to  stupidity  and  meanness  of 
spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody  who  had  the 
hcmoar  to  hear  his  Britannic  majesty  tell  his  own 
etory  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Germain's 
and  -his  son-in-law  at  Saint  James's.* 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  excitement  pro- 
dored  by  the  tidings  from  England  was  even  greater 
dmn  in  France.    This  was  the  moment  at  which 
the  Batovian  fiedemtion  reached  the  highest  point 
of  power  and  glory.    From  the  day  tm  which  the 
expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch 
nation  bad  been  intense.    Never  had  there  been 
each  crowds  in  the  churches.    Never  had  the  en- 
fhuataam  of  the  preachers  been  so  ardent.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  Hague  could  not  be  restrained 
from  inanlting  Albevllle.    His  house  was  so  closely 
bese^y  the  populace,  day  and  night,  that  scarcely 
eny  pereon  ventured  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  afraid 
that   his  chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  ground^ 
A»  mail  mfter  mail  arrived  with  news  of  the  prince's 
progress,  the  spirits  of  his  countiTmen  rose  higher 
end  higher ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that 
he  hftd,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords,  and  of  a 
ooancti  of  eminent  Commoners,  taken  on  himself 
the  executive  administration,  a  general  ciy  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch  factions.  ■  An  ex- 
traordinary  mission  was,  with  great  speed,  die* 
|iatche>d    to    congratulate    him.    Dykvelt,  whose 
adrmtnees  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  poK- 
tioe   made  his  assistance,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
pecnIisHy  valna^e,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors; 
and  'vrith  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a  bur- 
goxnaMer  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems  to  have  been 


•  My  aoooant  of  the  rsoep^ii  of  Jamet  and  hit  wift  In 
France  Is  taken  ehlefljr  from  the  lettexs  of  Madame  de 
B^^gnf!  aad  the  Memoirs  of  DaaaeMi. 

t  AJberilta  to  Preston.  MovTii^  Deo.  9,  1088,  In  tbe 
macintosh  OalleetioB. 

1  **  *TU  hier  nn  Honanna:  maar  t  lal,  veelliat,  haast 
|traJ«C  hem,  kmist  hem,  m.**  W1twn,MS.  Inwacenaar, 
book  Izi.  It  is  an  odd  colnddeBoe  that,  a  very  Ibw  years 
Blohotd  "DvkB,  a  Toiy  post,  onoo  will  UKma,  bat 


aeleobd  for  the  porpoae  of  proving  to  all  Europe 
that  the  long  leud  between  the  house  of  Oranot 
and  the  ehidf  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  (Hk 
the  eighth  of  Jenuary  Dykvelt  and  Witsen  madi 
their  appearance  at  Westmhister.  William  talked 
to  them  with  a  frankness  and  an  effusion  of  heait 
which  seldom  appealed  in  his  oonveraations  with 
tSnglishmen.  His  first  words  were,  **  Well,  and 
what  do  our  friends  at  home  say  now!"  In  truth* 
the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical  nature  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  the  applause  of 
his  dear  native  country.  Of  his  immense  popula- 
rity in  England  he  spoke  with  cold  disdain,  and 
predicted,  too  truly,  the  reaction  which  followed. 
**  Htte"  said  he,  **  the  cry  is  all  Hoaannah  to^ay, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crnciiy  him  to-morrow.**^ 

On  tbe  following  day  the  first  memben  of  the 
Convention  were  diosen.  The  dty  of  London  led 
the  way,  and  elected,  without  any  contest,  f  mr  great 
merchants  who  were  zealous  Whigs.  Tbe  king 
and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many  returning 
officera  would  treat  the  prince's  letter  as  a  nullity ; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.  The  elections 
went  on  rapidly  and  smoothly.  There  were  scarcely 
any  contests ;  for  the  nation  had,  during  more  than 
a  year,  been  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  a  Par- 
liament Writs,  indeed,  had  been  twice  issued  and 
twice  recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies  had,  under 
those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  re- 
presentatives. There  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had  not,  many  ^ 
months  before,  fixed  upon  candidates,  good  Pro- 
testants, whom  no  exertion  must  be  spared  te 
carry,  in  defiance  of  the  king  and  of  the  lord 
lieutenant;  and  these  candidates  were  now  gene- 
rally returned  without  opposition. 

The  prince  gave  strict  orden  that  no  person  in 
the  public  service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise 
those  arte  which  had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on 
the  late  government  He  especially  directed  that 
no  soldiera  should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  anv  town 
where  an  election  was  going  on.$  His  admiren 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies'  seem  not  to 
have  been  able  to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  was  fiuriy  taken.  It  is  true  that  he 
risked  liale..  The  party  which  was  attached  to  him 
was  triumphant, enthusiastic  full  of  life  and  energy. 
The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious 
oppo^tion  was  disunited  and  disheartened,  out  of 
humour  with  itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour 
With  its  natural  chie£  A  great  majority,  therefore, 
of  the  shires  and  boroughs  returned  Whig  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his  guar- 
dianship now  extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  her 
tyrants.  All  the  regular  soldiera  by  whom  she  had 
long  been  held  down  had  been  summoned  by  James 
to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  hivajera,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
Every  mail  which  had  gone  northward  during  the 
eventf\il  month  of  November  had  carried  newt 
which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppressed  Scots. 
While  the  event  of  the  military  operations  was  still 

now  searoely  remembered,  except  bj  Johnson's  biograpU- 
eal  sketch,  had  nsed  exactly  the  same  Ulestratloa  abeni 

••WasiwtoroUtheJpwlitanibble'iav,    ^^  * 

Hoeanna  flrsC,  and  after  erodtyf*— Tw  Mnmrn. 
Bispateh  of  the  Dnteh  ambasaadon  ezCnotdiaary,  im 
^f,  1«»}  Otttara^  SB^sdnla. 
i  LoBdoe  Gasatm^  JsB.  7, 168{. 
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Jioubtiul,  there  were  at  Edinborgli  lioti  and  cla- 
mours which  became  more  menacing  after  James 
i^  retreated  from  Salisbury.  Great  crowds  as- 
sembled at  first  bj  night,  and  then  by  broad  day- 
light Popes  were  publicly  burned;  loud  shouts 
were  raiseil  for  a  free  Parliament;  placards  were 
ftuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  headis  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  Among  those  ministers,  Perth, 
as  filling  the  great  place  of  chancellor,  as  standing 
oigh  in  the  royal  &vour,as  an  apostate  from  the  Re- 
firmed  faith,  and  as  the  man  who  had  first  intro- 
duced the  thumb-screw  into  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  country,  was  the  most  detested.  His  nerves 
were  weak,  his  spirit  abject;  and  the  only  courage 
which  he  possessed  was  that  evil  courage  ^i('i 
braves  infamy,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  the  tcr- 
ments  of  others.  His  post,  at  such  a  time,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  council  board ;  but  his  heart  failed 
him;  and  he  determined  lo  take  refuge  at  hb  coun- 
try seat  from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by 
the  looks  and  cries  of  the  fierce  and  resolute  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong 
guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummc^d ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A 
few  troops  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but 
were  overpowered.  The  palace  of  Holy  rood,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
and  printing-house,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge 
heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pic^ 
tures  were  burned  in  the  High  Street.  In  the 
midst  of  Uie  agitation  came  down  the  tidings  of  the 
king's  flight  The  members  of  the  government 
gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the  popular 
fury,  and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then 
common  among  Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy 
Council  by  one  proclamation  ordered  that  all  Pa- 
pistB  should  be  disarmed,  and  by  another  invited 
rrotestants  to  muster  fi>r  the  defence  of  pure  reli- 
gion. The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call. 
Town  and  country  were  already  up  in  arms  (or  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were 
the  only  regions  in  which  there  was  the  least  chance 
that  the  Ron^an  Catholics  would  mske  head ;  and 
both  Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied 
by  bands  of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  the 
insurgents  were  some  fierce  and  moody  men  who 
had  formerly  disowned  Argyle,  and  who  were  now 
equally  eager  to  disown  William.  His  highness, 
they  said  wsa  plainly  a  malignant  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in  his  declaration. 
The  Dutch  were  a  people  with  whom  no  true  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  would  unite.  They  consorted 
with  Lutherans;  and  a  Lutheran  was  as  much  a 
child  of  perdition  as  a  Jesuit  The  general  voice 
fff  the  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned  the 
growl  of  this  hateful  faction.* 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castle  Drummond.  Perth  found  that  he  was 
no  longer  safe  among  his  own  servants  and  tenants. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  as  bitter  as  that 
into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had  often  thrown 
better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
the  rites  of  his  new  church.  He  importuned  his 
priests  for  comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and  commu- 
nicated ;  but  his  fiuth  was  weak ;  and  he  owned 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotions,  the  strong  ter- 
ran  of  death  were  upon  him.  At  this  time  he 
laained  that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board 
at  a  ship  which  lay  off  Brentisland.    He  disgoiaed 
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himself  as  well  as  he  oouM,  and,  aftci  t  long  uA 
diflkult  journey  by  unfrequented  paths  over  Um 
Ochill  Mountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  innw, 
he  succeeded  in  embarking;  but,  in  fcpite  of  &U  hit 
precautions,  he  had  been  recognized,  and  the  aJarm 
had  been  given.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the  waters,  and  that  ha 
had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  li^ 
hatr«i  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.  A  ski^ 
commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer,  overtook  the  flying 
vessel  and  boarded  her.  Perth  was  dragg<>d  out  of 
the  hold  on  deck  in  woman's  clothes,  stripped,  bus* 
tied,  and  plundered.  Bayonets  were  held  to  Via 
breast  Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries,  be 
was  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  flung  into  the  com* 
mon  jail  at  Kirkaldy.  Thence,  by  order  of  the 
council  over  which  he  had  lately  presided,  and 
which  was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  partaken 
in  his  guilt,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public  wo^ 
ship,  that  he  was  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  hii 
place  of  confinement;  but  even  rigid  Puritans  foN 
got  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the  work.  The 
churches  poured  forth  their  congregations  aa  lbs 
torturer  passed  by,  and  the  noise  of  threats,  eie* 
crations.  and  screams  of  haired  accompanied  bim 
to  the  gate  of  his  prison.f 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  whea 
the  prince  arrived  there,  and  many  otheia  now  bas- 
tened  thither  to  pay  their  %ourt  to  him.  On  the 
seventh  of  January  he  requested  them  to  attend 
him  at  Whitehall.  The  assemblage  was  large  and 
respectable.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefia  of  a  house  of 
almost  regal  dignity,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  They  were  accompanied  by  thirty  lonh 
and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of  note.  William  de- 
sired them  to  consult  together,  and  to  let  him  know 
in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left  then 
to  deliberate  unrestrained  by  his  presenoa.  Tbej 
repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and  put  Hamilioa 
into  the  chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted  three 
days,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  uf 
the  debaters.  Arran  ventured  to  recommend  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  king.  But  this  motion  v^as  ill 
received  by  the  mover's  fiither  and  the  whole  ^^^ 
bly,  and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder.  At  length 
resolutions  were  carried  closely  resembling  the  re* 
solutions  which  the  English  lords  and  commonen 
had  presented  to  the  prince  a  few  days  before.  He 
was  requested  to  call  together  a  convention  of  the 
estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteenth  of  March 
for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  thmt  day,  to  take 
on  himself  the  civil  and  military  administratioo. 
To  this  request  he  acceded;  and  thenceforth  »be 
government  of  the  whole  island  waa  in  his  hands^ 

The  decisive  moment  approached ;  and  the  agi- 
tation of  the  public  mind  rose  to  the  height  Knott 
of  politicians  were  every  where  whispering  and 
consulting.  The  coffee-houses  were  in  a  ferment 
The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested.  Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough 
may  still  be  collected  to  form  sevenj  volumes; and 
from  those  pamphlets  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  t 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  parties.  ^ 

There  was  a  very  small  fiiction  which  wished  t» 


t  Ftortb  to  Lady  Krrol,  Dee.  28, 1088 ;  to  HaUbrt,  Dm.  & 
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•Mftil  Jainei  witlioat  ilipQlfttioai.  Hmtb  wm  ako 
•  yerj  small  faction  which  wished  to  set  ap  a  oom- 
monwealth,  and  to  intrust  the  administration  to  a 
oMincil  of  irate  under  the  presidency  of  thAPrinee 
of  Orange.  But  these  extreme  opinions  wm$  gen- 
erally held  in  abhonenoe.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  consisted  of  persons  in  whom 
love  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  love  of  coiistitu- 
lional  freedom  were  combined,  though  in  difierent 
proportions,  and  who  were  equally  oppoaed  to  the 
loul  alolition  of  the  kingly  oflioe  and  to  the  un- 
conditBmal  restoration  of  the  king. 

But»  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the 
bigots  who  still  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Pilmer 
from  the  enthusiasn  who  still  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for  many  shades  of 
opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we 
shall  find  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Convention  was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three 
of  these  bodies  consisted  of  Tories.  The  Whig 
petty  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not 
enrvived  the  peril  which  had  produced  it    On  sev- 
eral occasions,  during  the  prince's  march  from  the 
west,  dissension  had  appeared  among  his  followers. 
While  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful,  that 
dissension  had,  by  his  skilAil  management,  been 
easily  quieted.     But,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  Saint  James's  in  triumph,  such  manage- 
ment could  no  longer  \fe  practised.     His  victory, 
by  relieving  the  nation  from  the  strong  dread  o( 
Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influ- 
ence.    Old    antipathies,  which   had  slept  when 
bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were  at 
the  council  board,  when  loyal  clergymen  were  de- 
prived of  their  bread  by  scores,  when  loyal  gentle- 
men were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
by  hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active,    llie 
Royaliat  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  al- 
lied wilh  ail  that  from  his  youth  up  he  bad  most 
hated,  with  old   parliamentary  captains  who  had 
stormed 'his  country  hotfse,  with  old  parliamentary 
commissioners  who  had   sequestrated  his  estate, 
with  men  who  had  plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery 
end  heeded  the  western  rebellion. .  That  beloved 
Chorch,  too,  for  whose  sake  he  had,  after  a  painful 
struggle,   broken   through   his  allegiance   to  the 
Cfarone,  was  she  really  in  safety  t     Or  had  he  res- 
cued her  from  one  enemy  only  that  she  might  be 
eAt>osed  to  another?     The  Popish  priests,  indeed, 
were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison.    No  Jesuit  or 
Benedictine  who  valued  his  lift  now  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.     But  the  Presby- 
terisui  and  Indepemlent  teachers  went  in  long  pro-. 
ceasion  to  salute  the  chief  of  the  government,  and 
were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true  successors 
of  the   apostles.     Some  schismatics  avowed  the 
hope  that  every  fence  which  excluded  them  from 
ecclesiastical  preferment  would  soon  be  levelled; 
that  the  articles  would  be  softened  down ;  that  the 
Liturgy  would  be  garbled;  that  Christmas  would 
cease  to  be  a  feast;  that  Good  Friday  would  cease 
to  be  a  fitft ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had 
erer  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the  sacred  vest- 
ment of  white  linen,  distribute,  in  the  choinf  of  ca- 
thedralsy  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  com- 
Aianicanto  lolling  on  benches.    The  prince,  indeed, 
was  not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian,  but  he  was,  at 
best,  a  Latitudinarian.     He  had  no  scruple  about 
commanicating  himself  in  the  Anglican  form,  but 
he  cared  not  in  whnt  form  other  people  communi- 
cated.    His  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  imbibed 
too  murh  uj  his  spirit    Her  oonsdenoe  was  under 


die  diieetkm  of  BomeC  She  heard  praacberi  df 
different  Protestant  secta.  She  had  recently  sail 
that  she  saw  no  essential  difierance  between  the 
Church  ef  England  and  the  other  Reformed 
Churches.*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  shoold,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow  the 
example  set  by  tiieir  fethers  in  1641 ;  should  draw 
off  from  Roundheads  and  sectaries;  and  should,  in 
spite  of  all  the  feulto  of  the  hereditary  monarch, 
uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  senti- 
mento  was  large  and  respectable.  It  included  abou 
one  half  of  the  House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  majority  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  clergy; 
but  it  wss  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  eveiy 
side  by  difficulties.  • 

One  section  of  this  great  party — a  section  which 
was  especially  strong  among  divines,  and  of  which 
Sheriock  was  the  chief  oigan — wished  that  a  ne- 
gotiatio%  should  be  opened  with  James,  and  that  he 
shoold  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on  such 
conditions  as  might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  efide- 
siasticat  constitution  of  the  realm-f  It  is  evident 
that  this  plan,  though  strsnuously  supported  by  the 
clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  do^ 
trines  which  the  dergy  had  been  teaching  daring 
many  years.  It  Was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make 
a  middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  mid- 
dle way,  to  eflect  a  compromise  between  two 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  compromise,  resist- 
ance and  non-resistance.  TbeTories  had  formerly 
taken  their  stand  on  the  principle  of  non-resistance; 
but  that  ground  most  of  them  had  now  abandoned, 
and  were  not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The  Cav- 
aliers of  England  had,  as  a  class,  bipen  so  deeply 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  late  rising 
against  the  king,  that  they  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  talk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred  duty 
of  obeying  Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  disposed 
to  re<»ll  the  prince  under  whose  misgovemment 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  withoMt  exacting  fh>ra 
him  terms  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  him 
again  to  abuse  his  power.  They  were,  therefore, 
in  a  false  position.  Their  old  theory,  sound  or  un- 
sound, WS.S  at  least  complete  and  coherent  If  that 
theory  were  sound,  the  king  ought  to  be  imm»> 
diately  invited  back,  and  permitted,  if  such  were 
his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and  Danby, the  Bish* 
op  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death 
for  hig^  treason,  to  re-establish  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  to  fill  the  Church  with  Popish  digni- 
taries, and  to  place  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Popish  officers;  but  i^  as  the  Tories  themselves 
now  seemed  to  confess,  that  theory  was  unsound, 
why  treat  with  the  king?  If  it  was  admitted  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till  he  gave  satisfee- 
tory  guarantees  for  (he  security  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  forever.  For  what 
satisfectory  guarantee  could  he  give^  How  was* 
it  possible  to  draw  up  a  statute  in  language  clearer 
than  the  language  of  the  statutes  which  required 
that  the  dean  of  Qhrist  Church  should  be  a  Prote»> 
tanti  How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise 
into  words  stronger  than  those  in  which  James  had 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect 
the  legal  righte  of  the  Anglican  clergy  1  If  law  or 
honour  could  have  bound  him,  he  would  never 
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haVe  hMK  forced  iolty  from  bie  kingdom.  If  nei- 
ther law  nor  honoar  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely 
l)e  permitted  to  return  ? 

It  18  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  these 
mrguments,  a  motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with 
James  would  have  been  made  in  the  Convention, 
and  would  have  been  supported  by  the  great  body 
•f  Tories,  bad  he  not  been  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  which 
arrived  from  Saint  Germain's  brought  intelligence 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adherents.  He  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  simulate  regret  for 
his  past  errors,  or  to  promise  amendment.  He  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that  it  had  been 
his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into 
ruin  by  imaginary  gHevances.*  The  effect  of  his 
folly  and  obstinacy  was,  that  those  who  were  most 
desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne  on  &ir 
conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment 
Co  treat  with  him,  they  should  injure  liie  cause 
which  they  wished  to  serve.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  coalesce  with  another  body  of  Tories  of 
whom  Bancroft  was  the  chief.  Sancroft  fiincied  that 
he  had  found  out  a  device  by  which  provision  might 
be  made  for  the  government  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yet  without  despoiling  him  of 
his  crown.  This  device  was  a  regency.  The  most 
oncompromising  of  those  divines  who  had  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  never 
maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  to  a  babe 
or  to  a  madman.  It  was  universally  acknowledged 
that,  when  the  rightful  sovereign  was  intellectually 
incapable  of  performing  his  office,  a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  that  any  per- 
son who  should  resist  the  depaty,  and  should  pledd 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would 
justly  incur  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity, 
perveraeness,  and  superstition — such  was  the  rea- 
soning or  the  primate — had  made  James  as  unfit  to 
rule  his  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling  clothes, 
or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering 
in  the  straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course  must  there- 
fore be  taken  which  had  been  taken  when  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  an  infant,  and  again  when  he  became 
lethargic  James  could  not  be  king  in  efiect,  but  he 
must  still  continoe  to  be  king  in  semblance.  Writs 
must  still  ran  in  hit  name.  His  image  and  supep- 
scription  must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on  the 
great  seal.  Acts  of  Parliament  must  still  be  called 
from  the  years  of  his  reign ;  but  the  administration 
must  be  taken  from  him,  and  confided  to  a  regent 
named  by  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  this  way, 
Sancroft  gravely  maintained,  the  people  would  re- 
main true  to  their  allegiance;  the  oaths  of  fealty 
which  they  had  sworn  to  their  king  would  be  strictly 
^Ifilled ;  and  the  most  orthodox  Churchmen  might, 


*•  •  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  OonncU,  Jan.  ^  1(M|: 
marendon'B  Diazy,  Jan.  J^. 

t  It  Menu  incredible  tnat  any  man  ahonld  really  have 
•Men  imposed  upon  by  Buch  nonienne.  I  therefore  think 
it  right  to  quote  Bancroft's  words,  whidi  are  still  extant  in 
ftis  own  hana-writing: 

<<The  political  capikcity  or  authority  of  the  Mng,  and  his 
name  in  the  government,  are  perfect,  and  can  not  fldl;  but 
his  person  being  human  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise 
urivilnged  than  the  rest  of  manlLind,  is  sulileet  to  all  the 
lafyebs  and  flulings  of  it  He  ms7  therefore  be  incapable 
of  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  publio 
iMnsnre,  £e^  either  by  absence,  by  in&ncy,  lunacy,  deli- 
Wtyt  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  Infirmity,  or, 
Uxtly.  br  some  invindbla  prejudices  of  mind,  contracted 
Mid  fixed  by  Mnoation  and  habit,  with  unalterable  r86<dn* 
ttons  supetindooed,  in  matters  wholly  Ineonsistant  aad 


without  any  scruple  of  eonaeienoB,  fake  oAoeudM 

the  regent  t 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  witk 
the  wMe  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  tlMdeigy 
A  week  before  the  day  for  which  the  Conventioa 
had  been  summoned,  a  grave  party  assembled  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the  chapel,  dioed 
with  the  primate,  and  then  consulted  on* the  stati 
of  public  affiiirs.  Five  auffragana  of  the  arcbbiahof), 
who  had  shared  his  perils  and  his  glory  in  the  pre. 
ceding  summer,  Were  present  The  Earls  of  Ct»> 
rendon  and  Ailesbury  reprAented  the  Tory  Itiiy. 
The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to 
be  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  him,  but  could  not  with  a  safk  consdenoectk 
any  other  by  the  name  of  king.i^ 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party,  a  sectiaB 
which  looked  forward  to  an  acoommodatioa  with 
Jiimes  and  a  section  which  was  <qpposed  to  any 
such  accommodation,  agreed  in  supporting  the  plan 
of  regency.  But  a  third  section,  which,  though  net 
very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  iufioence^ 
recommended  a  very  different  phui.  The  leaden 
of  this  small  band  were  Danby  and  the  Biahop 
of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  8ir  Robert 
Bawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  conceived 
that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  efleding  a  com- 
plete revolution  under  strictly  legal  forms,  hwai 
contrary  to  all  principle,  tbey  said,  that  the  king 
should  be  deposed  by  his  subjects;  nor  was  it  ne- 
oessaiy  to  depose  him.  He  had  himself;  by  hk 
flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise 
had  actually  taken  place.  All  constitational  law- 
yers held  that  the  throne  of  England  could  not  be 
one  moment  vacant  The  next  heir  had  therefon 
succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the  next  heirl  Ai 
to  the  infiint  who  had  been  carried  into  France,  his 
entrance  into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many 
suspicious  drcumslancea.  It  was  due  to  the  otha 
members  of  the  royal  fainily  and  to  the  nation  that 
ell  doubts  should  be  clearM  up.  An  investigation 
had  been  solemnly  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  by  her  husband:  and  woold 
have  been  ins*  ituteid  if  the  parties  who  were  accused 
of  fraud  had  not  taken  a  course  which,  in  any  ordi- 
nary case,  would  have  been  considcnnod  as  a  decisive 
poof  of  guilt  They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the 
usue  of  a  solemn  parliamentary  proceeding;  th^ 
had  stolen  away  into  a  foreign  country ;  they  bad 
carried  with  them  the  child ;  they  bad  carried  with 
them  all  those  French  and  Italian  women  of  the 
bed-chamber  who,  if  there  had  been  fool  play,mnat 
have  been  privy  to  it,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross  examine' 
tion.  To  admit  the  boy*s  claim  without  inquiry 
was  impossible;  and  those  who  called  themselves 
his  parenu  had  made  inquiry  impossible.    Jud^ 


incompatible  with  the  laws^  religion,  peace,  and  trae  poikj 
of  the  kingdom.  In  all  these  oases  (I  say)  there  most  be 
some  one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  supply  such  drfee^ 
and  vicariously  to  him,  and  by  his  power,  and  authority^ 
to  direct  public  affairs.  And  this  done^  I  say  fiorther,  that 
flJl  proceedings,  authorities,  commissions,  grants,  Ar«i» 
sued  as  fbrmerly,  axe  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents,  and  tks 
people's  allegiance  is  the  same  still,  Ihelr  oaths  and  oblige 

tions  no  way  thwarted So  long  as  the  gorenunenl 

moves  by  the  king's  authority,  and  in  bis  name,  all  thow 
sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  prooeedings  are  kept,  sad 
no  man's  oonsdeace  burdened  with  any  thing  be  aeedl 
scruple  to  undertake^^^ano*  MS.;  l><^]f*t  £^fe </  &» 
trqft.  It  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the  cr« 
tuns  of  James  made  themselves  many  with  the  |oof 
arohbiahop's  English. 
^£Telys,Jan.l5,lG8). 
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0Mil  flMttl>uMnisf6  ifo  igraiil  hiui  by  d^hiilt*  If 
hm  was  wronged,  he  wu  wtotiged,  not  hy  the  na« 
fiOD,  bat  by  thoee  whose-  atninge  conduct  at  the 
tfme  of  hk  birth  had  justified  the  natkm  ia  demand- 
Inf  mvestigatioii,  and  who  had  then  avoided  invet* 
tigatien  by  flKg^t.  He  night,  thereRMre,  with  per* 
itot  eqnity,  be  cooaidefed  aa  a  pretender.  And  tiine 
0ie  ciawnhad  legally  devolved  on  tiM  Prinoeea  of 
Orange.  She  waaactnaUy  Queen  RegnanL  The 
honaee  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She 
might,  if  inch  were  her  pfeasnre,  make  her  hnrfiand 
hft  fint  mtniater,  aifd  might  even,  with  the  consent 
of  Fariiament,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  king. 

The  penons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any 
llQier  were  few,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed  both 
liy  all  who  still  bore  any  good  will  to  James  and 
by  all  the  adherents  of  William ;  yet  l^nby,  confi- 
dent in  his  own  knowledge  of  parliamentaiy  tac- 
Hbs,  aad  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties 
««  nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying  squadron  can 
dSbet,  did  not  despair  of  being  aUe  to  keep  the 
meat  of  the  oonlest  in  suspense  till  both  Whigs 
spd  Tories,  despairing  of  complete  victory,  anid 
ifiraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should  suiTer 
him  lo  sot  as  umptra.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he 
Qiigfathave  succeeded  if  his  effiirts  had  been  second- 
A  miy*  if  they  had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her 
vhom  he  widtod  to  raise  to  the  height  of  human 
gveatnesB.  Quick-sighted  as  he  was  and  versed  in 
albicB,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character 
d  Maiy,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded 
her  husband;  nor  was  her  old  preceptor,  Compton, 
bcMer  infevmed.  William's  manners  were  dry  and 
ooU;hia  constitution  was  infirm,  and  his  temper 
^  no  means  bland ;  he  was  not  a  man  who  would 
ONDHMoly  be  thought  likely  to  inspire  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly 
GDnstant  to  his  wife;  and  tale-bearers  had  reported 
fhaf  she  did  not  hve^iappily  with  him.  The  most 
scute  politicians,  therefore,  never  suspected  that, 
with  aU  his  fiiults,  he  had  obtained  such  an  empire 
4|ver  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned  for 
^eir  ancoess  in  gallantry,  Frauds  the  First  and 
Heniy  the  Fourth,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Charies  the  Second,  had  never  obtained  over  the 
haartof  any  woman,  and  that  the  three  kingdoms 
gf  her  ferefethers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation 
^iefl|y  becauae,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she 
C0Qid  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  dismterested- 
ness  of  her  affection.  Danby,  in  profound  ignorance 
Of  her  aentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would  defend 
her  rights,  and  that,  if  she  would  support  him,  he 
hoped  to  place  her  flooe  on  the  throne.* 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  sim- 
ple and  GonsiBtent  .Their  doctrine  was  that  the 
fiHindation  of  our  government  vras  a  contract  ex- 
preeoeM  on  one  side  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the 
dntiea  impoaed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.  They 
hald  that  a  sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power 
viight  lawfully  be  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his 
people.  That  James  had  abused  his  power  was 
not  disputed ;  and  the  whole  Whig-party  was  ready 
to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited  it  Whether  the 
Prinze  of  Wales  was  suppositious  was  a  point  not 
worth  diacoasing.  There  were  now  for  stronger 
veasona  tftan  any  which  could  be  dravm  from  the 
I  of  his  birth  for  excluding  him  firom 
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die  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  fiie  royal  couch  hi 
a  #arming-pan,  might  possiblv  prove  a  good  king 
of  England.  But  there  could  be  no  such  hope  foi 
a  chilil  educated  by  a  fether  who  was  the  most 
stupid  and  obntinate  of  tyranta,  in  a  foreign  coun*' 
try,  the  seat  of  despotism  and  superstition;  in  t 
country  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  dis- 
appeared ;  where  the  Sutes-General  had  ceased  to 
meet;  where  Parliaments  had  long  registered, 
without  one  remonstrance,  the  most  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  sovereign ;  where  valour,  genius,  learn- 
ing, seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  aggran- 
dizing a  single  man;  where  adulation  was  tUf  main 
business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage ; 
and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and 
in  such  a  situation,  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
his  native  land  !  Could  it  be  doubted  that  he  would 
be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  bitteriy  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart 
against  the  laws  of  England  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as  the 
country  then  was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  succession  was  in  itself  an  evil.  They 
were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been  broken^ 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and 
pasaive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court, 
would  be  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  and  would  retain 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  notion 
would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  in  a  sense  diffisrent  from  that  in 
which  all  govemmeni  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  extinct,  the 
Constitution  could  never  be  secure;  for  a  really 
limited  monarchy  can  not  long  exist  in  a  society 
which  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine*  and 
the  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Roy- 
alty, in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  liberties,  must  be  unabFe  to  show  any 
higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by  which 
we  hold  our  liberties.  The  king  must  be  hence- 
forth regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate 
indeed,  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but  subject,  like 
all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  deriving  his 
power  from  heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  may  be  said  to 
derive  their  power  from  heaven.  The  best  way  of 
effecting  this  salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  descent  Under  sovereigns  who 
would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to 
preach  non-resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of 
government,^  under  sovereigns  whose  authoriw, 
springing  from  resolutions  of  the  two  houses,  could 
never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there  would  be 
little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two 
generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against 
two  generations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  gi-ounds  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prinqa 
of  their  choice  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
country  against  misgovemment 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  ghaX  ques- 
tions had  now  arrived.  At  break  of  day  on  tha 
twenty-second  of  January,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  crowded  with  knights  and  burgesses.  On  the 
benches  appeared  many  feces  which  had  been  well 
known  ip  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his 
suoceasor.  Most  of  those  Tory  squires,  an#af 
those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who  had  been 
returned  in  multitudes  to  the  Parliament  of  1686, 
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IukI  given  place  to  the  men  of  the  old  oountrj 
party,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from 
power,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
end  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
Lords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in 
the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
by  the  species  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
versed  in  European  politics,  and  giAed  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  piercing  logic,  which  had  often,  when, 
after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been  lighted, 
roused  the  languishing  house,  and  decided  the  event 
of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was  William  Sacbeve- 
rell,  an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abilities 
were,  many  years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and 
Pulteney.*  With  these  eminent  persons  was 
joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  sur- 
passed in  splendour  the  aristocratical  mansions  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden,  whose 
villa  among  the  Surrey  hills  was  described  as  a 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
of  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  by  numerous  public  monuments,  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  the  annals  of  .his  city,  a  place 
oecond  only  to  that  of  Gresbam.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  CUyton  had, 
a«  member  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
constituents,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
tf  Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell. In  1685,  the  city,  deprived  of  its  franchises, 
tfnd  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had 
letumed  four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old 
charter  had  now  been  restored,  and  Clayton  had 
been  again  chosen  by  acclamation.f  Nor  must 
John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
H  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  left  his  team, 
liad  turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Comaionwealth,  had,  in  high 
fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business,  ^ad 
sat  many  years  in  Parliament,  and,  though  retam-. 
ing  to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian  dia- 
led of  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother 
wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  most  accom- 
plished debaters  of  his  time.{  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans  who  now, 
after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two 
younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their 
oeate  for  the  first  time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  (highest 
honours  of  the  state,  who  weathered  together  the 
fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators, 
and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  aftf r 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick:  these 
were  Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned — a  name 
(hen  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers, 
but  now  pronounced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding  that  which  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
mlers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  ap- 
peared the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of 
Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  university  on  which 
his  genius  had  already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar 
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character,  attll  plainly  dioceiaiUfl  after  the  hqw  «f 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  thf 
Convention;  and  he  sat  there,  in  his  modest  grsol 
ness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  iiiend  of  civil 
and  religious  fireedom. 

The  first  aot  of  the  Commons  was  to  choooe  a 
speaker,  and  the  choioe  which  they  made  i^uicated 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  their  opinion  toncfap 
ing  the  great  questions  which  they  were  about  to 
decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  it 
had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed 
in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sat  there  during 
several  years.  He  hod  great  and  various  titles  to 
consideration,  descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experii> 
ence,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of 
a  powerAil  band  of  members  from  the  western 
counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  Pa^ 
liament  headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  oo» 
rage,  the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  powei^ 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had 
repaired  to  the  Dutoh  head-quarters  at  Exeter,  and 
had  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  which 
the  prince's  adherents^  had  bound  themselves  to 
stand  or  fidl  together.  '  But,  a  few  hours  before  the 
houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymonr 
was  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  Assoobi 
therefore,  as  the  benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  who  represented  Hampshire,  stood  np, 
and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be  speaker.  A 
y ere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the  molioia 
A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised,  for  ft 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  pi» 
sented  against  Powle's  return;  but  the  general  cry 
of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair,  and  the  Tories 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.§  The  mooe  was 
then  laid  on  the  table,  the  list  of  members  was  called 
over,  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  peers,  about  a  hundred  in  numbei^ 
had  met,  had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their  speaker 
and  had  app«ointed  several  eminent  lawyers  to  po^ 
form  the  functions  which,  in  regular  ParliameatSi 
belong  to  the  judge.  There  was,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  prince 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till 
he  should  hear  further  fi-om  them,  in  expressing  to 
him  thehr  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  b«! 
under  God,  had  wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  d^ 
reeling  that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  be 
observod  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  deliver 
anre.  | 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  hod  appeared; 
but  both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict  -The 
Tories  were  strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower;  and  they  knew  that,  at  such  a  con- 
juncture, the  house  which  should  be  the  first  to 
come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  the  least  chanea 
that  the  Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  regency;  but,  if  such 
a  vote  were  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to  the  Com* 
mons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many 
even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  peopfe 
might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  (te 
grave  responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  at 
a  crisis  which  required  union  and  expedition.  The 
Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-eighth  oi  January,  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.    The  Toiy 
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twfc  tWwfifhru  propond,  on  Friday,  the  twentj- 
Ifth,  li>  enter  instantly  on  the  great  buainbw  for 
which  they  had  been  called  together;  but  their  mo- 
tives were  clearly  diacerned  and  thefar  tactica  frus- 
trated by  Halifax,  who,  ever  aince  hia  return  from 
Bungerfofd,  had  seen  that  the  aettlement  of  the 
goirernment  could  be  effected  on  Whig  principles 
aily,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time,  allied 
himself  closely  with  the  Whiga.  Devonshire 
moved  that  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth,  should  be 
the  day.  **  By  that  time,*'  he  aaid,  with  more  truth 
than  discretion,  "  ^e  may  have  some  lights  from 
below  which  may  be  usefril  for  our  guidance." 
His  motion  was  carried,  but  his  language  was  se- 
verely censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as 
derogatory  to  their  order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
A  member  who  had,  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
been  one  of  Cromwelfs  lords,  Richard  Hampden, 
mm.  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
&tber  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large 
bribes  and  degrading  submissions,  narrowly  escaped 
with  life  from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  th^  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an '  overwhelming  ma- 
fority  considered  James  as  no  longer  king.  Gilbert 
bolben,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
file  firat  who  declared  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
He  was  supported  by  many  members,  particularly 
by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power 
bad  in  some  measure  atoned  for  old  ofiences,  by 
Maynard,  whose  voice,  though  so  feeble  with  age 
that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant  benches,  still 
Qimmanded  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  by 
Somera,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied 
AcMtea  of  knowledge  were  on  that  day  exhibited, 
for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
The  onblushing  forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of 
Sir  WiMiam  Williams  were  found  on  the  same 
^Ue.  Already  he  bad  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and 
iM'  the  worst  of  governments.  He  bad  persecuted 
innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He 
bad  been  the  patron  of  Oates  and  the  tool  of  Petre. 
His  name  was  associated  with  seditious  violence, 
which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shame  by 
ill  respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism, 
liihorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men 
live  under  such  infiuny  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ; 
but  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough  for  Wil- 
liams. He  was  not  ashamed  to  attack  the  &Uen 
^rant  to  whom  he  had  hired  himself  out  for  work 
which  no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
andertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six 
months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of 
servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  them- 
adves  to  what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of 
fhe  assembly.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  a  Tory 
fentleman  of  great  weight  and  ability,  hinted 
■ome  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he 
wished  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  king. 
This  auggeation  was  so  ill  received  that  he  made 
baste  to  explain  it  away.  He  protested  that  he 
had  been  misapprehended.  He  was  convinced 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  secu- 
^  for  religion,  liberty,  or  property.    To  recall 
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King  James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a  htA 
course;  but  many  who  would  never  consent  that 
he  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  r«yal 
title.  There  was  one  expedient  which  would 
remove  all  difficulties — a  regency.  This  propose 
tion  found  so  little  favor  that  Pinch  did  not  venture 
lo  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanshaw,  Viscount 
Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an 
adjournment;  but  the  recommendation  was  met  by 
a  general  outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  up 
to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch.  Every 
moment,  it  was^said,  was  precious;  the  publin 
anxiety  was  intense;  trade  was  suspended.  The 
minority  sullenly  submitted,  and  suffered  the  pre- 
dominant party  to  take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  would  be  was  not  perfectly 
clear,  for  the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classesL 
One  class  consisted  of  eager  and  vehement  Whig% 
who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  their  own 
course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  charectea. 
The  other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was 
necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
were  desirous  to  disguise  It,  as  much  as  possible^ 
under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former  clasa 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of 
subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  clasi 
wished  to  rid  the  country  of  one  bad  prince  without 
promulgating  any  doctrine  which  might  be  abused 
for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just  and  salutary 
authority  of  future  monarchs.  The  former  class 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  king's  misgovernment,  the 
latter  on  his  flight  The  former  class  considered 
him  as  having  forfeited  his  crown,  the  latter  as 
having  resigned  it  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up 
any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whose 
assent  it  waa  important  to  obtain ;  but  at  lengtl^ 
out  of  many  suggestions  o^red  from  difierent 
quarters,  a  resolution  was  framed  which  gave  g»* 
neral  satisfaction.  It  was  moved  that  King  James 
the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert'  the 
Constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  or^ 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  personi^ 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abd^ 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  beo)me  vacant 

This  resolution  has  been  ^any  times  subjected 
to  criticism  as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  aj^ 
plied  to  any  sentence  written  by  man ;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  sentence  written  by  man  which 
would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a  king,  by 
grossly  abusing  his  power,  may  forfeit  it,  is  trua 
That  a  king  who  absconds  without  making  any  . 
provision  for  the  administration,  and  leaves  bis 
people  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  may,  without  any 
violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have  abdi- 
cated his  functions,  is  also  true;  but  no  accurate 
writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  misgo- 
vernment and  desertion,  added  together,  make  up 
an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  tm 
mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
James  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  cast 
against  him ;  for  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to 
a  man  misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a  man 
who  goes  wrong  firom  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own 
mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine  these  me- 
morable words  as  we  should  examine  a  chapter 
of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  ha 
considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.    li  thef 
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IukI  giYen  place  to  dlie  men  of  the  old  country 
party,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from 
power,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
end  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
Lords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in 
the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
by  the  species  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
Tersed  in  European  politics,  and  gifted  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  piercing  logic,  which  had  often,  when, 
after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been  lighted, 
roused  the  languishing  house,  and  decided  the  event 
of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was  William  Sacheve- 
rell,  an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abilities 
were,  many  years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and 
Pulteney.*  With  these  eminent  persons  was 
joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  sur- 
passed in  splendour  the  aristocratical  mansions  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden,  whose 
villa  among  tlie  Surrey  hilb  was  described  as  a 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
of  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  by  numerous  public  monuments,  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  the  annals  of  .his  city,  a  place 
■econd  only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  Clayton  had, 
m  member  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
constituents,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
tf  Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell. In  1685,  the  city,  deprived  of  its  franchises, 
tfnd  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had 
tttumed  four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old 
charter  had  now  been  restored,  and  Clayton  had 
been  again  chosen  by  acclamation.f  Nor  must 
John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
H  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  left  his  team, 
liad  turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high 
fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business,  ^ad 
sat  many  years  in  Parliament,  and,  though  retam-. 
ing  to  the  last  the  rough  manners  snd  plebeian  dia- 
lect of  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother 
wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  most  accom- 
plished debaters  of  his  time.{  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans  who  now, 
after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two 
younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their 
seats  for  the  first  time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  (lighest 
honours  of  the  state,  who  weathered  together  the 
fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators, 
and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
4ied,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  aftf r 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick:  these 
were  Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned — a  name 
then  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers, 
but  now  pronounced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Minissippi  with  reverence  exceeding  that  which  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
ralers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  ap- 
peared the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  fiice  of 
Isaac  Newton.  The  renownetl  university  on  which 
his  genius  had  already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar 
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chanfiter,  still  nlainly  diaoemiUe  tftor  the  k|w  if 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  thf 
Convention;  and  he  sat  there,  in  his  modest  greal 
nessy  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  friend  of  civfl 
and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  aot  of  the  Commons  was  to  chooae  a 
speaker,  and  the  choice  which  they  made  i^iiicated 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  their  opinion  toocfap 
ing  the  great  questions  which  they  were  about  to 
decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  il 
had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed 
in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sat  there  during 
several  yean.  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to 
consideration,  descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  expei> 
ence,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of 
a  powerfiil  band  of  members  from  the  western 
counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  Pa^ 
liament  headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  oo» 
rage,  the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  poweii 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had 
repaired  to  the  Dutch  head-quarters  at  Exeter,  and 
had  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  whicft 
the  prince's  adherents^  had  bound  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  '  But,  a  few  hours  before  the 
houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymonr 
was  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  Assooo^ 
therefore,  as  the  benches  bad  filled,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltabire,  who  represented  Hampshire,  stood  om 
and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be  speaker,  fitii 
Vere  Pane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the  motioik 
A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised,  for  ft 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  pi» 
sented  against  Powle's  return;  but  the  general  oy 
of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair,  and  the  Toriei 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.§  The  mace  wss 
then  laid  on  the  table,  the  list  of  members  was  called 
over,  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  peers,  about  a  hundred  in  i 
had  met,  had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their 
and  had  app>^inted  several  eminent  lawyen  to  pei^ 
form  the  functions  which,  in  regular  Parliaments, 
belong  to  the  judge.  There  was.  in  the  oourse  of 
that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  prince 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till 
he  should  hear  fiirther  from  them,  in  expressing  tb 
him  their  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  b» 
under  God,  had  wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  di- 
recting that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  b» 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  deliver 
anre.  | 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  had  appeared; 
but  both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict  The 
Tories  were  strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower;  and  they  knew  that,  at  such  a  coih 
juncture,  the  house  which  should  be  the  first  1i> 
come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  the  least  chanea 
that  the  Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lords  s 
V!)te  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  regency;  but,  if  such 
a  vote  were  sent  down  firom  the  Lords  to  the  Com* 
mons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many 
even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  peopfc 
might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  ite 
grave  responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  detsy  at 
a  crisis  which  required  union  and  expedition.  Tbo 
Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would  take  inio 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.    The  Toiy 
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twfc  tWwfifhru  jaopond,  op  Friday,  the  twenty- 
Ifth,  to  eoter  insUntly  on  the  great  buainbw  for 
which  they  had  beea  called  together;  but  their  mo- 
livee  were  dearly  ducerned  and  thehr  tactics  frua* 
trated  by  Halifax,  who,  ever  since  his  return  iroin 
Bungerford,  had  seen  that  the  settlement  of  the 
government  could  be  effected  on  Whig  principles 
aily,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time,  allied 
hifluelf  closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire 
moved  that  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth,  should  be 
the  day.  ^By  that  time,*'  he  said,  with  more  truth 
than  discretion,  "^e  may  have  some  lights  from 
below  which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance." 
His  motion  was  carried,  but  his  language  was  se- 
verely censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as 
derogatory  to  their  order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
A  member  who  had,  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
been  one  of  CromweiPs  lords,  Richard  Hampden, 
mm.  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Roundhesds,  and 
&ther  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large 
bribes  and  degrading  submissions,  narrowly  escaped 
vith  life  from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  the  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority considered  James  as  no  longer  king.  Gilbert 
I>olben,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
flie  firat  who  declared  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
fie  was  supported  by  many  members,  particularly 
by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power 
had  in  some  measure  atoned  for  old  offences,  by 
Maynard,  whose  voice,  though  so  feeble  with  age 
that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant  benches,  still 
qMnmanded  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  by 
Somers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied 
ttcMtea  of  knowledge  were  on  that  day  exhibited, 
fiw  the  firrt  time,  within  the  walls  of  parliament 
The  unblushing  forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of 
Sir  WiMiam  Williams  were  found  on  the  same 
Udern  Already  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and 
(tf*  the  worst  of  governments.  He  had  persecuted 
innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He 
had  been  the  patron  of  Oates  and  the  tool  of  Petre. 
His  name  was  associated  with  seditious  violence, 
which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shame  by 
ill  respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism, 
ibhorved  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men 
five  ander  such  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ; 
but  even  such  infiuny  was  not  enough  for  Wil- 
liams. He  was  not  ashamed  to  attadk  the  fallen 
^rant  to  whom  he  had  hired  himself  out  for  work 
vhich  no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
undertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six 
months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of 
•ervility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  them- 
■dvea  to  what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of 
the  assembly.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  a  Tory 
gentleman  of  great  weight  and  ability,  hinted 
fome  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he 
wished  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  king. 
Hiis  suggestion  was  so  ill  received  that  he  made 
iuute  to  explain  it  away.  He  protested  that  he 
bad  been  misapprehended.  He  was  convinced 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  secu- 
4ty  fiv  religion,  liberty,  or  property.    To  recall 
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King  James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fat4 
course;  but  many  who  would  never  consent  that 
he  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscie» 
tious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  rr<yal 
title.  There  was  one  expedient  which  would 
remove  all  difficulties — a  regency.  This  propose 
tion  found  so  little  favor  that  Pinch  did  not  venture 
lo  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanshaw,  Viscounl 
Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an 
adjournment;  but  the  recommendation  was  met  by 
a  general  outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  up 
to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch.  Every 
moment,  it  was^said,  was  precious;  the  publia 
anxiety  was  intense;  trade  was  suspended.  The 
minority  sullenly  submitted,  and  suffered  the  pre> 
dominant  party  to  take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  would  be  was  not  perfectly 
clear,  for  the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes 
One  class  consisted  of  eager  and  vehement  Whig% 
who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  their  own 
course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  charactei. 
The  other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was 
necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
were  desirous  to  disguise  It,  as  much  as  possible^ 
under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former  class 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of 
subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  class 
wished  to  rid  the  country  of  one  bad  prince  without 
promulgating  any  doctrine  which  might  be  abused 
for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just  and  salutary 
authority  of  future  monarchs.  The  former  class 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  king's  misgovernment,  the 
latter  on  his  flight  The  former  class  considered 
him  as  having  forfeited  his  crown,  the  latter  as 
having  resigned  it  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up 
any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whose 
assent  it  was  important  to  obtain ;  but  at  lengtl^ 
out  of  many  suggestions  offered  from  dijSerent 
quarters,  a  resolution  was  framed  which  gave  g»* 
neral  satisfaction.  It  was  moved  that  King  James 
the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  or^ 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  personi^ 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdlk 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  become  vacant 

This  resolution  has  been  ^any  times  subjected 
to  criticism  as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  aj^ 
plied  to  any  sentence  written  by  man ;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  sentence  written  by  man  which 
would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a  king,  by 
grossly  abusing  his  power,  may  forfeit  it,  ia  trua 
That  a  king  who  absconds  without  making  any  . 
provision  for  the  administration,  and  leaves  hm 
people  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  may,  without  any 
violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have  abdi- 
cated his  functions,  is  also  true;  but  no  accurate 
writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  misgo- 
vernment and  desertion,  added  together,  make  up 
an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
James  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  cms 
against  him ;  for  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to 
a  man  misled  by  pernicious  counsel  tlian  to  a  man 
who  goes  wrong  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own 
mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine  these  me- 
morable words  as  we  should  examine  a  chapter 
of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  bs 
considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.    li  they 
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ctflect  that  which  ihey  are  intehded '  to  effect,  thepr 
are  rational,  though  they  may  be  contradictory.  If 
(hey  fail  of  attaining  their  end,  they  are  absurd, 
though  they  carry  demonstration  with  them.  Log^c 
admits  of  no  ^mpromise.  The  essence  of  politics 
h  compromise.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that 
some  of  the  most  important  and  most  useful  politi- 
cal instruments  in  the  world  should  be  among  the 
most  illogical  compositions  that  ever  were  penned. 
The  object  of  Somers,  ofMaynard,  and  of  the  other 
eminent  nien  who  shaped  this  celebrated  motion 
was,  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definition 
and  partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration  of  a 
tyrant  impossible,  and  to  placemen  the  throne  a 
■overeign  under  whom  law  and  liberty  might  be 
secure.  This  object  they  attained  by  using  lan- 
guage' which,  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would 
rastiy  be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  major  agreed  with 
(heir  conclusion  if  the  major  secured  two  hundred 
votes,  and  the  conclusion  two  hundred  more.  In 
fiict,  the  one  beauty  of  the  resolution  is  its  incon- 
sistency. There  was  a  phrase  for  every  subdivision 
of  the  majority.  The  mention  of  the  original  con- 
tract gratified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word 
l8)dication  conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid 
ichool.  There  were  doubtless  many  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  censure  cast  on 
(he  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman,  the  single  im- 
portant clause  was  that  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant;  and,  if  that  clause  could  be  carried,  he 
cared  little  by  what  preamble  it  might  be  intro- 
duced. The  force  which  was  thus  united  made  all 
resistance  hopeless.  The  motion  was  adopted  by 
the  cammittee  without  a  division.  It  wa«  ordered 
that  the  report  should  be  instantly  made.  Powie 
returned  to  the  chair;  the  mace  was  laid  on  the 
Cable;  Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution;  the 
^ouse  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled 
early.  The  benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of 
the  temporal  peers  were  crowded.  Hampden  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  put  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons  into  the  hands  of  Halifax. ,  The  Upper 
Hoijse  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  and 
llanby  took  the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Hampden  with  another  message. 
The  Housd  resumed,  ^d  was  informed  that  the 
Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent  with  the 
aafety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be 
governed  by  a  Popish  king.  To  this  resolution, 
irreconcilable  aa  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  the  peers  gave  an 
immediate  and  unanimous  assent  The  principle 
which  was  thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to  our 
own  tim^  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  stjites- 
men,  and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  rea- 
■onable  Roman  Catholic  aa  objectionable.  If,  in- 
deed, our  sovereigns  were,  like  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  mere  civil  functionaries,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction ;  but  the 
headsliip  of  the  English  church  is  annexed  to  the 
English  crown,  and  there  is  no  intolerance  in  say- 
ing that  a  Church  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
head  who  regards  her  a»  schismatical  and  hereticaLf 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went 
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into  comiriittee.  The  Toriea  ineiited  thil  iM 
plan  shoOld  be  diacoaied  before  the  vote  cf  Uk 
Commons  which  declared  the  throne  vacant «« 
considered.  This  was  conceded  to  them ;  and  tfai 
question  was  put  whether  a  regency,  excrdaiiig 
kingly  power  during  the  life  of  Jamea,  in  his  naiB^ 
would  be  the  best  expedient  for  preserving  thi 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  cUff 
spei&ers  in  fiivor  of  a  regency  were  RocbesleT  and 
Nottingham.  Hkli^  and  Danby  led  the  otbnr 
side.  The  primate,  strange  to  say,  did  not  mate 
his  appearance,  though  earnestly  importuned  by 
the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His 
absence  drevr  on  him  many  contumelious  censoresf 
,nor  have  even  his  eulogists  been  able  to  fSnd  Aij 
explanation  of  it  which  raises  his  character^  Tba 
plan  of  regency  was  his  own.  He  had,  a  few  daji 
before,  in  a  paper  written  with  hia  own  hand,  |m>> 
nounced  that  plan  to  be  clearly  the  beat  that  cooU 
be  adopted.  The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who 
supported  that  plan  had  been  carried  on  under  )m 
roof.  Hia  situation  made  it  his  clear  duty  to  d^ 
Clare  publicly  what  he  thought  N  obody  can  suspect 
him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar  cupidil> 
It  was  probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong 
that,  at  this  gp^eat  conjuncture,  be  did  nathing; 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situated  as  hi 
was,  to  do  hothihg  was  t6  do  wrong.  A  man  whb 
is  too  scrupulous  to  take  6n  himself  a  grave  i» 
sponsibility  at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  be  ttto 
scrupulous  to  accept  the  place  of  first  minister  of 
the  Church  and  firat  peer  of  the  realm. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Bancroft's  mind 
should  have  been  ill  at  ease,  for  he  could  hardly  ba 
blind  to  the  obvious  truth  that  the  acheme  which 
he  had  recommended  to  his  friends  was  utterly  i» 
consistent  with  aU  that  he  and  hia  brethren  bad 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  That  the  king 
had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal 
i>ower,  and  that  the  regal  power,  even  wlAsn  most 
grossly  abns^,  could  not,  without  sin,  be  resisted 
was  the  doctriiie  in  which  the  Anglican  ChurcH 
had  long  gloried.  Did  this  doctrine,  then,  really 
mean  only  that  the  king  had  a  divine  and  inda- 
feaaible  right  to  have  his  effigy  and  name  cat  on  a 
seal  which  was  daily  employed  in  despite  of  him 
for  the  purpose  of  commissioning  hia  enemies  Hi 
levy  war  on  him,  and  of  sending  foB  friends  to  tfaa 
gallows  for  obeying  him  1  Did  the  whole  duty  of 
a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the  word  king  1  If 
so,  Fair&x  at  Naseby  and  Bradshaw  in  the  Higft 
Court  of  Justice  had  performed  all  the  duty  of 
good  subjects;  for  Charles  had  been  designated  by 
the  generals  who  commanded  against  him,  and 
even  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him,  as  kin^ 
Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Long  Parliament 
had  been  more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church 
than  the  ingenious  device  of  using  the  name  of 
Charles  against  himself.  Every  one  of  her  minifr 
ten  had  been  required  to  sign  H  declaration  eo» 
demning  as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  which  tfas 
authority  of  the  sovereign  had' been  separated  from 
his  per8on.§  Yet  this  traitorous  fiction  was  now 
considered  by  the  primate  and  by  many  of  hii 
soflragans  as  the  only  basis  on  which  they  coiil4 
in  strict  conformity  with  Christian  prindplea,  tad 
a  government 
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The  ditthirtvm  which  Sancroft  had  borrowed 
Ihym  ihe  Roundheads  of  the  preceding  generation 
Mibrerted  from  the  foundation  that  system  bf  poli- 
tics which  the  Ch>irch  and  the  Universities  pre- 
tended to  have  learned  from  Saint  Paul.  The  Holy 
^rit,  it  had  Beeil  a  thousand  times  repeated,  had 
oommanded  the  BSnmans  to  be.  subject  to  Nem.  It 
now  appeared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  only  that 
the  Romans  were  to  call  Nero  Augustus.  They 
were  perfisctly  at  liberty  to  chase  him  beyond  the 
Suphrateo,  to  leave  him  a  pen«oner  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Paithians,  to  withstand  him  by  force  if  he 
attempted  to  return,  to  punish  all  who  aided  him 
or  corresponded  with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  tri- 
btinitian  power  and  the  consular  power,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  senate  and  the  command  of  the  legions, 
t>»  (Salba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  archbishop  imagihed  that 
be  had  discovered  between  the  case  of  a  wrong- 
heeded  king  and  the  case  of  a  lunatic  king  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.  It  was  plain  that 
James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which,  if 
he  had  been  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant, 
any  tribunal  would  have  held  him  incapable  of 
ezecQting  a  contract  or  a  will.  He  was  of  unsound 
mind  only  as  all  bad  kings  are  of  unsound  mind : 
as  Charles  the  Firat  had  been  of  unsound  mind 
when  he  went  to  seize  the  five  members ;  as  Charles 
Che  Second  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when  he 
ooncinded  the  treaty  of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  men- 
tel  unsoundness  did  not  justify  subjects  in  with- 
drawing their  obedience  fi^m  princes^  the  plan  of  a 
vegency  was  evidently  indefensible.  If  this  sort  of 
■lental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects  in  witli- 
drawing  their  obedience  from  princes,  the  doctrine 
of  non-renstance  was  completely  given  up,  and  all 
that  any  moderate  Whig  had  ever  contended  for 
was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  tiie  Oeth  of  Allegiance  about  which  San- 
crofl  and  his  disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing 
at  least  is  clear,  tlutt,  whoever  might  be  right,  thev 
were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held-  that,  in  the  Oath 
Of  Allegiance,  certain  conditions  were  implied ;  that 
Ihe  king  had  violated  these  conditions;  and  that 
file  oath  had  therefore  lost  its  force;  but,  if  the 
Whig  doctrine  were  &lse,  if  the  oath  were  still 
bindings  could  men  of  sense  really  believe  that  they 
escaped  the  guilt  of  peijury  by  voting  for  a  regen- 
t;y  ?  Could  they  affirm  that  they  bore  true  alle- 
giance to  James  while  they  were,  in  defiance  of  his 
protestations  made  before  all  Europe,  authorizing 
another  person  to  receive  the  roysi  revenues,  to 
mmmon  and  prorogue  Parliaments,  to  create  dukes 
and  earls,  to  name  bishops  and  judges,  to  pardon 
oOenders,  to  command  the  forces  of  the  state,  and 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers?  Had 
Pascal  been  able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios  of  the  Je- 
■oitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible  than 
that  which  now,  as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  Quiet  the 
ocmsciences  of  the  fiithers  of  the  Anglican  Church  ? 

Nothing  eonld  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
f^an  of  regency  could  be  defended  only  on  Whig 
principles.  Between  the  rational  supporters  of 
tiiat  plan  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  eould  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  question 
of  right.  Ail  that  remained  was  a  question  of 
expediency.  And  would  any  statesman  seriously 
aoBtend  that  it  was  expedient  to  constitute  a  govern* 
ment  with  two  beads,  and  to  give  to  one  of  those 
heads  regal  power  without  regal  dignity,  and  to  the 
other  re^  dignity  without  regal  power!  It  was 
Kotorious  that  such  an  arrangenMnt,  even  when 
loade  oMeasaiy  by  the  in&ncy  or  insanity  of  a 


prince,  had  serious  £sadvaniiges.  That  times  dl 
regency  were  times  of  weakness,  of  trouble,  and  of 
disaster,  was  a  truth  proved  by  the  whole  hlHinry 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and  had 
almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a  case  of  infan<^ 
or  of  insanity,  the  king  was  at  least  passive.  Hb 
could  not  actively  counterworic  the  regent.  What 
was  now  proposed  was  that  England  should  haw 
two  fint  inagtstrates,  of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind, 
waging  with  each  other  an  irreconcilable  war.  It 
was  ^urd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly 
power,  for  the  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  Thi 
word  king  was  a  word  of  conjuration.  It  was  a» 
sociated  in  the  minds  of  many  Englishmen  with 
the  idea  of  a  mysterious  character  derived  from 
above,  and  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  Englishmen 
with  the  idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authorit]a 
Surely,  if  the  title  carried  with  it  such  power,  thom 
who  maintained  that  James  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  all  power  could  not  deny  that  he  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government 
planned  by  the  genius  of  Sancioft  to  last?  Every 
argument  which  could  be  urged  for  setting'  it  up 
at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  force  for  retaining 
it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  boy  who  had  beeh 
carried  into  France  was  really  born  of  the  queen, 
he  would  hereafter  inherit  the  divine  and  inJefea* 
sible  right  to  be  called  king.  The  same  right  would 
very  probably  be  transmitted  from  Papist  to  PapisI 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Both  the  houses  had  unanimously  r^ 
solved  that  England  should  not  l>e  governed  by  t 
Papiat  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that,  from 
generation  to  generation,  regents  would  continue 
to  administer  the  government  in  the  name  of  vap 
grant  and  mendicant  kings.  There  was  no  doulit 
that  the  regents  must  be  appointed  by  Parliament 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  contri- 
vance  intended  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  sacred 
principle  lof  hereditary  monarchy,  would  be,  that 
the  monarchy  would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urged  against 
Sancrofl's  plan.  There  was  on  the  statute-book  a 
law  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had  been  framed 
for  the  purpbse  of  averting  calamities  such  as  the 
alternate  victories  of  those  houses  had  brought  on 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law 
it  was  prcvided  that  no  person  should,  by  adhering 
to  a  ktng  in  possession,  incnr  the  penalties  of  trei^ 
son.  When  the  regicides  were  brought  to  trial 
after  the  Restoration,  some  of  them  insisted  that 
their  case  lay  vri^n  the  equity  of  this  act  They 
had  obeyed,  they  said,  the  government  which  was 
in  possession,  and  were  therefore  not  traitors.  The 
judges  admitted  that  this  would  have  been  a  good 
defence  if  ^he  prisoners  had  acted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  usurper  who,  like  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Richard  the  Third,  bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared 
that  such  a  defence  could  not  avail  men  who  had 
indicted,  sentenced,  and  executed  one  who,  in  ths 
indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death-war 
rant,  was  designated  ^as  king.  It  followed,  theie» 
fore,  that  whoever  should  support  a  regent  in  opp<^ 
sition  to  James  would  run  great  riric  of  being  bange^' 
drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  James  should  recover 
supreme  power;  but  that  no  perse n  could,  without 
such  a  violation  of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would 
hardly  venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  siding 
with  a  king  who  was  reigning,  though  wrongfuUjb 
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U  should  seem  that  these  arguments  admit  of  no 
reply ;  and  they  were  doubtless  urged  with  force 
by  Danby,  who  had  a  wonderiul  power  of  making 
every  subject  which  he  treated  clear  te  the  dullest 
mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in  fertility  of  thought 
tad  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the 
orators  of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  pow- 
erful were  the  Tories  in  the  Upper  House,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  their  case,  the 
defection  of  iheir  leader,  and  the  ability  of  their 
Opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the  day.  A 
hundred  lords  divided.  Forty-nine  voted  for  a  re- 
gency, fifty-one  against  it  In  the  minority  were 
the  natural  children  of  Charles,  the  brothers-in-law 
a[  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  eleven  bishops.  No  pre- 
late voted  in  the  majority  except  Compton  and 
Trelawnoy.f 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House 
rose.  I'he  following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
Darv»  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican  clergy  bad, 
during  many  years,  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  in- 
culcate on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance 
ind  passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were 
now  of  little  use;  and  many  divines  were  even  in 
doubt  whether  they  could  venture  to  read  the  whole 
Liturgy. .  The  Lower  House  had  declared  that  the 
Ihrone  was  vacant  The  Upper  had  not  yet  ex- 
pressed any  opinion.  It  was  therefore  not  easy  to 
lecide  whether  the  prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought 
tp  be  used.  Every  officiating  minister  took  his  own 
rourse.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  the 
petitions  for  James  were  omitted ;  but  at  Saint  Mar^ 
garet's,  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  re- 
quested to  4)reach  before  the  Commons,  not  only 
read  to  their  faces  the  whole  service  as  it  stood  in 
(he  book,  but,  before  his  sermon,  implored,  in  his 
own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  king,  and,  toward  the 
dose  of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuit- 
ical doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed 
by  their  subjects.  The  speaker,  that  very  afternoon, 
complained  to  the  house  of  this  affiront  ''  You  pass 
t  vote  one  day/'  he  said,  **  and  on  the  next  day  it 
is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your  own  hearing.'' 
Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories,  and 
bad  friends  even  among  the  Whigs;  for  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the 
evil  times  by  the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance 
Of  the  royaJ  injunction,  he  had  preached  against 
Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  ingeni- 
ously remarked  that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the 
Eesolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be 
published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not  only  not 
bound  to  know  any  thing  of  that  resolution,  but 
oould  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  which  he  might  have  been  called  to 
the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  bis  knees.  The  ma- 
jority felt  that  it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture 
to  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  and  the  sulgect  was  suf> 
fered  to  drop.^ 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  Sharp's 
sermon,  the  Jjords  had  again  gone  into  a  committee 
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dhap.  L;  Trial  of  Cook  for  high  treason,  in  the  Collection 
Of  State  Trials;  Burnet,  i.  813)  and  Swift's  note. 

4-  LordR'  Journals,  Jan.  20,  168};  Clarendon's  Diar^r; 
firelyn's  Diary;  Cftters;  Eaehard*i  BlBtory  of  the  Revo'* a- 
tton ;  Burnet,  i.  813 ;  History  of  the  Re^wtabUshment  of  the 
Government,  1689.  The  numbem  of  Contents  and  Not 
OontentB  are  not  given  in  the  joarnalib  and  ace  differently 


on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  had  oidn«d  hiBnmt 

lution  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant  to  bi 
read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  wm 
that  which  recognized  the  original  eontract  ^tween 
king  and  people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Tory  peers  would  sufller  a  phrase  which  cod» 
tained  the  quintessence  of  Whiggism  to  pass  on- 
challenged.  A  division  took  place,  and  it  was  d» 
termined  by  fidy-three  votes  to  Ibrty-fiix  that  the 
words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  00 
the  administration  of  James  was  next  considered, 
and  was  approved  without  one  dissentient  voio& 
Some  ve<^al  objections  were  made  to  the  propo^ 
tion  that  James  had  abdicated  the  government.  It 
was  urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said  to 
have  deserted  it.  This  amendment  was  fsdopCedb 
it  should  seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate  and  with^ 
out  a  division.  By  this  time  it  was  late,  and  tbs 
Lords  again  adjourned.  § 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm 
union  with  Halifax  and  the  Whigs.  The  efiect  of 
this  union  had  been  that  the  plan  of  regency  bad 
been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  original  cofr 
tract  affirmed.  The  proposition  that  Jamea  had 
ceased  to  be  king  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  ths 
two  parties  which  had  made  up  the  majority ;  bat 
from  that  point  their  path  diverged.  The  next 
question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  throne  was 
vacant:  and  this  was  a  question  not  merely  veihal^ 
but  of  grave  practical  importance.  If  the  throne 
was  vacant,  the  estates  of  the  realm  might  place 
William  in  it;  if  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  mii> 
ceed  to  it  only  aider  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  aAei 
Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  aa 
established  maxim  that  our  country  could  not  be, 
even  for  a  moment,  without  a  rightful  prince.  The 
man  might  die,  but  the  magistrate  was  immortaL 
The  man  might  abdicate,  but  the  magistrate  was 
irremovable.  I^  these  politicians  said,  we  once  ad^ 
mit  that  the  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  fti 
elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we  may  place  on 
it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not  after  the  English,  hot 
afler  the  Polish  fiistuon.  £ven  if  we  choose  the 
very  person  who  would  reign  by  right  of  birth,  still 
that  person  will  reign,  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  III 
virtue  of  our  choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance.  That  salii* 
tary  reverence  with  which  the  blood  royal  and  the 
^order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
will  })e  greatly  diminished.  Still  more  serious  will 
the  evil  be  if  we  not  only  fill  the  throne  by  electiont 
but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who  has  doubtless  the  quaK 
ities  of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and  who  has  wroijgfat 
a  wonderful  deliverance  for  us,  but  who  ia  not  first 
nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  succession.  If  wi 
once  say  that  merit,  however  eminent,  shall  be  a 
title  to  the  crown,  we  disturb  the  very  foundational 
of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a  precedent  of  which  every 
ambitious  warrior  or  statesman  who  may  have  ren- 
dered any  great  service  to  the  public  will  be  tempted 
to  avail  himsel£    This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  iog» 


reported  by  difltoent  writers.  I  have  Mioired  ClamMlcik 
who  took  the  tronhle  to  make  out  lists  of  the  nu^oritjaM 
minority. 

X  Oroy'B  Debates;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Lift  of  AxvhUsboe 
SikTpj  by  his  son;  Apoloffy  Ibr  the  New  Sepanitioo,  ia  a 
letter  to  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Avehbishop  of  York,  IMl. 
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mRy  follow  oot  the  principles  of  the  Conttitntion 
10  thei}  coDflequencei.  There  bee  been  a  demiee 
af  the  crown.  At  the  instant  of  the  demiee  the 
l^t  heir  became  <  ur  lawful  sOTereign.  We  con- 
aider  the  Princesa  of  Orange  aa  next  heir;  and  we 
hold  that  ahe  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  be  pro- 
dairoed,  what  ahe  already  is,  our  queen. 

The  Whigs -replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  jt- 
dinary  «ules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  jevolution ; 
that  the  great  question  now  depending  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Templars;  and 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such  saws  might 
MO  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  If  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be 
▼scant,  it  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that  a  living  man 
could  have  no  heir.  James  was  still  living.  How, 
then,  ooald  the  Princess  of  Orange  he  his  heirl 
The  laws  of  England  had  made  full  provision  for 
the  succession  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and 
hie  natural  life  terminated  together,  but  had  made 
no  provinon  for  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  his 
power  terminated  before  the  close  of  fais  natural  life; 
and  with  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  the  Conven- 
tion had  now  to  deaL  That  James  no  longer  filled 
the  throne  both  houses  had  pronounced.  Neither 
common  law  nor  statute  law  designated  any  perstm 
mm  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise  and 
his  decease.  It  followed  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant, and  that  the  houses  might  invite  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  fill  it  That  he  was  not  next  in  order 
of  birth  was  true;  but  this  was  no  disadvantage; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  positive  recommendation. 
Hereditaiy  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institu- 
tion, but  was  by  no  meana  more  sacred  than  other 
guod  political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it  into  a  religious 
mystery,  almost  as  swful  and  a#  incomprehensible 
aa  tiansubstantiation  itaelC  To  keep  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject  and  noxious 
anperatitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been 
associated,  and  which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
of  English  statesmen ;  and  that  object  would  be  best 
attained  by  slightly  deviating  for  a  time  firom  the 
general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  returning  to  it 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open 
breach  between  the  party  of  the  prince  and  the 
party  of  the  princess.  A  great  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  house,  and  the  dispute 
was  warm.'  Hali&x  was  the  diief  speaker  for 
William,  Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Maiy, 
Danby  knew  nothing.  She  had  been  some  time 
expected  in  London,  but  had  been  detained  in  'Hol- 
land, first  by  masses  of  ice  which  had  blocked  up 
the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong 
westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier,  the  dia- 
pute  would  probably  have  been  at  once  quieted. 
Halifox,  on  the  other  side,  had  no  authority  to  say 
any  thing  in  William's  name.  The  prince,  true 
to  bis  promise  that  be  would  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  government  to  the  Convention,  bad  main- 
tained an  impenethible  reserve,  and  had  not  su^ 
fered  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of 
•atisfiurtion  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  large  share  of  bis 
eoniidenee,  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting,  and 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  peen  to  give  them 


•  DsrtaKmtb^  note  on  Ihinwt,  1. 898.  Dsrtmoath  tsvs 
f>«t  it  was  from  fagsl  that  tbe  Lords  extntetad  ths  hint. 
Ibli  was  «  slfp  of  ths  pea  vsiy  pavdonaUs  In  a  hasty  Ds»* 
final  note;  but  Dalxrmple  sod  others  onght  not  to  havs 
scpied  so  valpahls  a  Uander.  Fsfel  died  In  Holland,  on 
lbs  fCh  or  Dsessaltsr,  1688,  when  Willlsm  wss  at  SsUsbazy 


some  information.  He  kfL%  ezoQsi  d  himiali  At 
last  be  so  for  yielded  to  their  urgency  vut  to  say,  **  I 
can  only  gueas  at  bia  bighness*s  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  gueaa,  I  gueaa  that  be  would  not 
like  to  be  bis  wife's  gentleman  usher;  but  I  know 
nothing."  **I  know  something  now,  however,** 
said  Danby.  *'I  know  enough,  and  too  mudk* 
He  then  departed,  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  the  debate  wbidi 
bad  terminated  thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  That  day  bad  been  fixed 
for  the  national  thanksgiving.  Anoflke  bad  been 
drewn  np  for  the  occasion  by  several  bisbopi^ 
among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat  It  is  perfectly 
free  hi^th  iVom  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity 
by  which  such  compositioBs  were  in  that  age  too 
often  deformed,  and  suataina,  better,  perfaapa,  than 
any  occasional  service  which  has  been  framed  dnr* 
ing  two  oenturiea,  a  comparison  with  that  great 
model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the 
morning  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Commons 
bad  desired  Burnet  to  preach  before  them  at  Saint 
Margaret's.  He  was  not  likejy  to  fell  into  the 
same  error  which  ^d  been  committed  in  the  sana 
place  on  the  precemng  day.  Hia  vigorous  and  ann 
mated  discourse  doubtless  called  forth  the  lond 
bums  of  his  auditors.  It  was  not  only  printed  by 
command  of  the  House,  but  was  translated  int« 
French  for  the  edification  of  foreign  Protestanta-f 
The  day  cloaed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  soch 
oocaaions.  The  whole  town  shone  brightly  with 
fireworks  and  bonfirea;  the  roar  of  g^xuB  and  tho 
pealing  of  bells  lasted  till  the  night  waa  for  spent; 
but,  before  the  lights  were  extinct  and  the  streets 
silent,  an^vent  had  taken  place  which  threw  a 
damp  on  the  public  joy. 

The  peen  had  repaired  fit>m  the  Abbey  to  their 
house,  and  had  resumed  thediaeuasion  on  the  stats 
of  the  nation.  The  last  words  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Commons  were  taken  into  oonaideration,  and  it 
soon  became  dear  that  the  majority  were  not  die* 
posed  to  aaaent  to  thoae  words.  To  near  fifty  lorda 
who  held  that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  Jamea 
were  now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held  that  it 
bad  already  devolved  on  Maiy.  The  Whigs,  find- 
ing themselves  outnumbered,  tried  to  compromise 
the  dispute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the  words 
which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  aimply 
to  declare  the  prince  and  princeaa  king  and  queen. 
It  waa  manifest  that  such  a  declaration  implied, 
though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm,  all  that  the  To- 
ries  were  unwilling  to  concede;  for  nobody  could 
pretend  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the  regal 
office  by  right  of  birth.  To  paas  a  resolution  ac- 
knowledging him  as  king  was  therefore  an  act  of 
election;  and  how  conld  there  be  an  election  with- 
out a  vacancy  ?  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  lords 
was  rejected  by  fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seven.  Tha 
question  was  then  put  whether  the  throne  was  vacant 
The  Contents  were  only  forty-one,  the  Not  Con 
tents  fifty-five.  Of  the  minority  thirty-six  protested4 

During  the  two  following  days  London  waa  in 
an  unquiet  and  anxious  state.  The  Tories  began 
to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  again  to  bring  for- 
ward their  fovorite  plan  of  regency  with  better  suo 
Perbapa  the  prince  himself  when  be  foand 


and  James  at  WhitehalL    The  real  person  wsi^  1 8Upptt% 
l^kvelt.  Bentlnek,  or  Zalesteln,  moiit  prol'nUy  Dykvett. 

f  Both  the  aerrfoe  and  BamM's  sermon  are  rtiV  ts  fee 
Ibond  in  oar  great  librarlei^  and  will  repay  i\n  troaUe  cf 
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ftat  he  beid  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might 
pilfer  Sancroft'e  scheme  to  Danby's.  It  was  bet- 
ter,'doubtleas,  to  be  a  kingthan  to  be  a  regent;  bat 
It  WB«  better  to  be  a  regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman 
uther.  On  the  other  side,  the  lower  and  fiercer 
daas  of  Whigs,  the  old  emissaries  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  old  associates  of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the 
dty.  Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held 
threatening  language.  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was 
auspected  of  havmg  enoounged  these  assemblages, 
Informed  the  peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a  pe- 
tition requesting  thenf  instantly  to  declare  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen. 
He  was  asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
«  There  ars  no  hands  to  it  yet,''  he  answered ;  *•  but, 
when  I  bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be  hands 
enough"  This  menaoa  alarmed  and  disgusted  his 
own  party.  The  leadmg  Whigs  were,  in  truth, 
even  more  anxious  than  the  Toriee  that  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Convention  should  be  perfectly  free, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  ad- 
herent of  James  to  allege  that  either  house  had 
acted  under  force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  intrusted^  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  v^  contemptuously 
rejected.  Maynard  was  foremost  in  protesting 
against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in  the  streeOi  to 
overawe  the  estates  of  the  realm.  William  sent 
for  Lovelace,  ex'postulated  with  him  strongly,  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all 
uniawlul  assemblies.*  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
our  revolution  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  and 
limitation  than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  their  disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one 
man  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 
' '  But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully  determined  to 
maintain  order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate, 
(hey  were  equally  determined  to  make  no  oonoee^ 
non.  James,  as  usual,  came  to  the  help  of  his 
enemies.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Convention 
had  just  arrived  in  London.  On  Saturday,  the 
second  of  February,  the  Commons,  without  a  di- 
vision, resolved  to  adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  had  been  transmitted  to  Pres- 
ton by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now  high  In 
finvour  at  Saint  Germain's.  The  name  of  Melfort 
was  an  abomination  to  every  Churchman.  That 
he  was  still  a  confidential  minister  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  his  master's  folly  and  perverse- 
Dess  were  incurable.  No  member  of  either  house 
ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  came  from 
■ach  a  quarter  should  be  read.  The  contents, 
however,  were  well  knovm  to  all  the  town.  His 
majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  to 
despair  of  his  clemency,  and  graciously  assured 
Uiem  that  he  wouki  pardon  those  who  had  betrayed 
him,  some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name. 
How  was  it  possible  to  do  any  thing  for  a  prince 
who,  vanquished,  deserted,  banished,  Irving  on  alms, 
told  those  who  were  the  arbiten  of  his  fate  that,  if 
thoy  would  set  him  on  liie  throne  again,  he  i^uld 
hang  only  a  few  of  them  If 


•  atters,  Feb.  ^,  1Q80;  Olarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2.  The 
story  is  sreatly  exanerated  in  the  work  eatltleil  Revolu- 
tion Politic*,  en  eminently  aTienid  book,  yet  of  eome  valne 
as  a  reoord  of  the  foolish  reports  of  the  day.  Grey's  De- 
bates. 

t  The  letter  of  James,  dated  j^,  1680,  wiU  be  found 
In  Kennct  It  ie  most  disingenuously  garbled  in  Clarke's 
Lift  of  Junee  See  CUrendon's  Diary,  Feb.  %  4;  Orey's 
Debetw;  Lords'  Joanal%  VSK  ^  4^  108|. 


The  contest  between  the  two  hrancfiee  ef^ 
Legislature  lasted  some  days  longer.  On  Mondty, 
the  fourth  of  February,  the  peera  resolved  thatthe^ 
would  insist  on  their  amendments;  but  a  protest (& 
which  thirty-nine  names  were  subscribed  wss  e»> 
teihd  on  the  journals.^  On  the  following  day  tin 
Tories  determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  l^w- 
er  House.  They  mustered  there  in  great  forA 
A  motion  wae  made  to  agree  to  the  amendmeLti 
of  the  Lords.  Those  who  were  for  the  plac  of 
SancToft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Dan^^ 
divided  together;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hco- 
dred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fiftjr* 
one.  The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a  free 
oonfisrence  with  the  Lords.§ 

At  the  same  time,  strenuous  eflbrts  were  mskiqg 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  d» 
pute  between  the  twp  branchea  of  the  Legidataia 
to  a  elqse.  Burnet  thought  that  the  importanee  of 
the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the  great  » 
cret  which  the  princess  had  confided  to  him.  Hh 
knew,  he  said,  fh>m  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  loag 
been  her  full  determination,  even  if  ehe  came  ts 
Che  throne  in  the  regular  course  of  descent,  to  5u> 
render  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of  Pariisrorii^ 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Banby  recrived 
from  her  an  earnest  and  almost  angry  reprimand 
She  was,  she  wrote,  the  prince's  wifo ;  she  had  no 
other  wish  than  to  he  subject  to  him ;  the  most  cruel 
injury  that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to  eet 
her  up  as  his  competitor;  and  she  never  con  Id  i^ 
gard  any  person  who  took  such  a  course  as  her 
true  friend. I  The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.  Anna 
might  insist  on  her  rights  and  on  those  of  her  chi^ 
dren.  No  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  ber  *m- 
bition  and  to  alarm  her  conscience.  Her  unclk 
Clarendon  was  especially  active.  A  few  weeki 
only  had  elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  belie  the  boasrfbl 
professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert  the  roji] 
cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons^ 
nay,  to  propose  that  the  king  should  he  sent  a  pr> 
soner  to  a  foreign  land,  and  immured  in  a  fortrMi 
begirt  by  pestilential  marshes.  The  lure  wfakA 
had  produced  this  strange  transformation  was  tte 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  ths 
splendid  prise  on  which  his  heart  was  set  Hs 
fbnnd  that  others  were  consulted  on  Irish  a&ira 
His  advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  ohtrusiTely 
and  importunately  ofiered,  was  coldly  received 
He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint  Jama's  Palso^ 
but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or  a  look.  Oos 
day  the  prince  was  writing;  another  day  he  wanted 
fresh  air,  and  roust  ride  in  the  Park;  on  a  third  In 
was  closeted  with  officers  on  miliUry  business«asd 
could  see  nobody.  Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  any  thing  by  the  saoifioe  of  his  pint 
ciptes,  and  determined  to  take  them  back  again.  Ik 
December  ambition  bad  converted  him  intoa  rebek 
In  January  diaappointment  reconverted  him  into  a 
Royalist.  The  uneasy  consciousness  thst  he  ha^ 
not  been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  peculiar  ac» 


1  It  has  been  assented  bv  ssvenl  writoca.  asd,  aara^ 
others,  by  Ralph  end  by  M.  Iftaure,  thst  Daoby  ^anii 
this  protest.    This  Is  a  mistake.    Probably  eoW  pence 


who  eiamined  the  Journals  beftire  they  wvrt  friauA  bib 
took  Derby  for  Daaby.  Lords'  Joamsli^  Kbu  <  19}^ 
Evelyn,  a  few  days  h^tttn,  wrote  Derty,  ^  mIStitx  *> 
Deafay.    Diary,  Jan.  »^  16Sf 
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t^f  to  his  Toryinn.*  In  tiie  House  of  Lords  he 
M  done  ail  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  settiement. 
He  noir  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his  inflnenoe 
direr  tbe  FnapeM  Anne ;  but  bis  influence  over  her 
WBS  fmtU  ipdeed  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Churchiils,  who  wisely  ctfUed  to  their  help  two 
powerful  allies,  Tillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual  direc- 
tor, bid  at  that  time  immense  authority,  and  Lady 
Rasaell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
tj  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her 
(be  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, it  was  soon  known,  was  willing  that  William 
shottlii  reign  for  life;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  de- 
Iciui  the  cause  of  the  princesses  against  themselves 
ad  a  hopeless  task.f 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had 
com'*  when  ne  ought  to  explain  himself.  He  ao> 
conbngly  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
tod  lome  other  political  leadens  of  great  note,  and, 
with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
irom  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
Wrongest  emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply 
oediuted  and  weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said^  remained  silent;  he  had 
Bsed  neither  solicitation  nor  menace;  he  had  not 
areo  sufiered  a  hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get 
Aroad;  but  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  at  which  it 
vu  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  intentions. 
He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Con- 
dition. All  that  he  claimed  for  himself  wa^  the 
pririiege  of  declining  any  office  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  bold  with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
benefii  to  the  public 

A  itrong  party  was  for  a  regency.  It  ^as  for 
^  booses  to  determine  whether  such  an  arrange- 
aeot  rojid  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
hd  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point ;  and  he 
tboQgk  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he.  would  not 
Ik  regent 

Ani)ther  party  was  for  placing  the  princess  on 
^  throne,  and  for  giving  to  htm,  during  her  life, 
(be  title  of  king,  and  such  a  share  in  (he  administra- 
tion as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow  him.  He  could 
Bo(  stoop  to  such  a  post  He  esteemed  the  prin- 
QM  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem 
woman;  but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accept  a 
nbotvJinate  and  a  prccturious  place  ui  the  govern- 
ment He  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit 
to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the  best  of 
wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  take  any  part  in  Eng- 
lish affairs;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part, 
there  was  one  part  only  which  he  could  usefully  or 
honourably  take.  If  the  estates  offered  him  the 
at)WD  for  life,  he  would  accept  it.  If  not,  he  should, 
without  repining,  return  to  his  native 'country.  He 
ooDciuded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable 
tfiat  the  Lady  Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be 
preferred  in  the  succession  to  any  children  whom 
be  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the  Lady 

The  meeting  broke  up;  and  what  the  prince  had 
■id  was  in  a  few  hours  known  all  over  London. 
l*hat  he  must  be  king  was  now  clear.  Vtie  only 
floestion  was  whether  he  should  hold  the  regal 
iignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  princess.  Hatt- 
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fex  and  a  few  other  potitidans,  who  saw  in  a 
strong  light  the  danger  of , dividing  the  supreme  ex^ 
ecutive  authority,  thought  it  desirable  that,  during 
William's  life,  Mary  should  be  only  queen  consor* 
and  a  subject  But  this  arrangement,  thbugh  much 
might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked 
the  general  feeling  even  of  those  Englishmen  wfai 
were  most  attached  to  the  prince.  His  wife  had 
given  an^  unprecedented  proof  of  conjugal  subn» 
sion  and  afiection,  and  the  very  least  return  th«t 
could  be  made  to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her 
the  dignity  of  queen  regnant  William  Herbert 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  prince's  adherent^ 
was  so. much  exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  tha 
bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and«veh^ 
mently  declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  a 
sword  in  his  highness's  cause  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  so  shameful  an  arrangement  would  be  madn. 
No  person  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as  Bnr» 
net  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to  his 
kind  patroViess.  He  went  straight  to  William,  ex* 
postulated  vehemently,  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  resign  the  chaplainship.  **  While  I  am  your 
highness's  servant,  said  the  brave  and  honest  di» 
vine,  *'it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  oppose  any 
plan  which  may  have  your  countenance.  I  there* 
fore  desire  to  be  set  fiee,  that  I  may  fight  the  prit** 
cess's  battle  with  every  feculty  that  Gbd  hasgivenr 
me."  '•!  think,  doctor,"  said  William,  with  chai^ 
acteristic  coolness,  ^'that  you  had  better  stay  where 
you  are.  It  will  surely  be  time  for  you  to  quit  ma 
when  I  do  something  of  which  you  disapprove."* 
In  a  few  hours  the  scheme  which  had  excAed  Bur* 
net's  resentment  was  entirely  given  up,  and  all 
those  who  considered  James  as  no  longer  king 
were  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  throne 
must  be  filled.  William  and  Mar^  must  be  king 
and  queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appaar  to- 
gether on  the  coin;  writs  must  run  in  the  names 
of  both;  both  must  enjoy  all  the  personal  dignitira 
and  immunities  of  royalty ;  but  the  administration, 
which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong  u> 
William  alone  .$ 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  free  confer 
ence  between  the  houses.  The  managers  for  tbm 
Lords,  in  their  robes,  took  their  seats  ah>ng  on« 
side  of  the  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber:  but  th« 
crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  OB 
the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen 
who  were  to  argue  the  question  in  vain  tried  to 
get  through.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  long  delay  that  the  sergeant-at^rms  was  abte 
to  clear  a  passage.!] 

At  length  the  discussion  began.  A  full  report 
of  the  speeches  on  both  sides  has  come  down  to  U8k 
There  are  few  students  of  history  who  have  nol 
taken  up  that  report  wHh  eager  curiosity  and  laid 
it  down  with  disappointment  The  question  be- 
tween the  houses  wa*  argued  on  both  sides  as  a 
question  of  law.  The  objections  which  the  Lords 
made  to  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  verbal 
and  technical,  and  were  met  by  verbal  and  techni> 
cal  answers.  Somers  vindicated  the  use  of  the 
word  abdication  by  quotations  from  Grotius  and 
Brissoniua,  SpigeUns  and  Bartolus.     When   he 

I  tblnk  that  I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  supposing  that  ttn 
letter  of  the  PrioMSS  of  Orange  to  Shuiby  arrived,  and  thai 
the  prince's  explanation  of  his  views  wm  given,  between 
Thursday,  the  81st  oMannaiy,  and  Wednesday,  the  6tk 
of  Febraaiy. 

f  Mulgrare's  Aooonnt  of  the  Revolution;  Bnmet,  L  fit 
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Wft8  challenged  to  show  any  aothority  lor  the  pro- 
position that  England  could  be  withoat  a  sove- 
reign, he  produced  the-  Parliament  roll  of  the  year 
1399,  in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth  that  the 
kingly  office  waa  vacant  during  the  interval  between 
the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  en- 
throning of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords  replied 
by  producing  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year 
«£dward  the  Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  record  of  1399  had  been  solemnly  annulled, 
lliey  therefore  mainuined  that  the  precedent  on 
which  Somen  relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby 
then  came  to  8omera's  assistance,  and  brought 
forth  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  consequently  restored  the  validity  of 
Ihe  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy  of  several 
hours  the  disputants  separated.*  The  Lords  as- 
aembled  in  their  own  house*  It  was  •well  iindei^ 
itood  that  tltey  were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the 
oon^rence  had  been  a  mere  form.  The  friends  of 
Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up  as  her 
husband's  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her. 
Some  of  the  peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a 
regency  had  determined  to  absent  themselves  or  to 
rapport  the  resolution  of  the  Lower  House.  Their 
opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but  any  go- 
vernment was  better  than  no  government,  and  the 
country  could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony 
of  suspense.  Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against  the 
Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own  con- 
acience  would  not  sufier  him  to  give  way,  he  was 
glad  that  the  consciences  of  other  men  were  less 
aqueamiah.  Several  lords  who  had  not  yet  voted 
in  the  Convention  bad  been  induced  to  attend : 
Lord  Lexington,  who  had'  just  hurried  over  from 
the  Caotinent;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half 
mad;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on 
crutchea;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
but  had  receive4  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would 
vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  con- 
duct in  the  Ecclesiaistical  Commission  should  not 
be  remembered  against  him.  Danby,  desirous  to 
heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused,  exhorted  the 
House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  more 
than  his  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  con- 
test which  mi^ht  be  fatal  to  the  state.  He  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Halifiuc.  The  spirit  of 
the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  whether  King  James  had  abdicated 
the  government,  only  three  lords  said  Not  Content 
On  the  question  whether  the  throne  waa  vacant,  a 
division  waa  demanded.  'J'he  Contents  were  sixty- 
two,  the  Not  Contents  forty-seven.  It  waa  imme- 
diately proposed  and  carried,  without  a  diviaion, 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  £oglaQd.t 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  ahould  be 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  consci- 
entiously taken  by  persons  who,  like  himself  dis- 
approved of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and 
yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  aabjecta 
of  the  new  aovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  waa  an  understanding  on  the  aub- 
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ject  between  the  Whig  leaden  and  ilbmltij 
lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  ontbelMi 
division.  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  tfai 
Commons,  together  vicith  the  resolution  tbal  te 
prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  kio;  and 
queen.:( 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  croim  veal 
be  given.  On  what  condiiiona  it  shouM  he  pm 
still  remained  to  be  decided.  The  lyommons  hd 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  Heps  it 
might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  Isa 
and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  fntare  io«^ 
reigns,  and  the  committee  luid  made  a  report^  Tha 
report  recommended,  first,  that  those  great  prinv 
pies  of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  viobttedby 
the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  sHota^ 
and,  secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be » 
acted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  preroga&T^ 
and  of  purifying  the  administration  of  jwtn 
Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  vac 
excellent;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  ti» 
houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  da' 
properly  with  mattera  ao  numerous,  so  various,  and 
so  important.  It  waa  proposed,  among  odia 
things,  that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled;  that 
tha  power  which  the  aovereign  po^soaed  of  pro* 
roguing  and  dissolving  Parliaments  should  be » 
stricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  ahooM 
be  limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  ahould  no  longer 
be  pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachmeRt; 
that  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Protesum  1>» 
senters ;  that  the  crime  of  high  treaaon  sboold  hi 
more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for  high  treaaoa 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  favooiibii 
to  innocence ;  that  the  judgea  should  hold  tbes 
places  for  life ;  that  the  mode  of  appointing  sherifl 
should  be  altered;  that  juries  ^ould  be  ncsri- 
nated  in  auch  a  way  aa  might  exclude  parttalitTans 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  lo- 
formation  in  the  King's  Bench  should  be  abolisbec; 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  ahpuld  be  reformaii 
that  the  feea  of  public  functionanes  should  be  n- 
gulated;  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  should  be 
amended.  It  was  evident  that  cautious  snd  deS* 
berate  legislation  on  these  aubjects  must  be  ibt 
work  of  more  than  one  laborioua  session,  and  t 
waa  equally  evident  that  hasty  and  crude  legiaia- 
tion  on  aubjects  ao  grave  could  not  but  pnidtta 
new  grievancea,  worse  than  thoae  which  it  m^ 
remove.  If  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  Bat  cf 
the  reforms  which  ought  to  be  accom^ished  befai 
the  throne  waa  filled,  the  liat  was  abaurdly  hn^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to  gi^ 
a  list  of  all  the  refbrma  which  the  LegtslataiB 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season,  the  lfi< 
waa  strangely  imperfect  Indeed,  aa  aooo  aa  lbs 
report  had  been  read,  member  after  member  roia 
to  auggeat  some  addition.  It  was  moved  sod  caa 
ried  that  the  eelling  of  offioea  should  be  prohibited 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  made  bmo 
efficient,  and  that  the  law  of  Mandamus  should  ba 
revised.  One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chimnevmn, 
another  on  the  exdaemen ;  and  the  Honse  rnoifeJ 
that  the  malpractioea  of  both  chimneymen  snd  r» 
daemen  should  be  restrained.  It  is  a  Doft  i^ 
markable  drcomatanoe  th^  while  the  whole  po)^ 
tical,  military,  judicial,  M  fiscal  system  of  tba 
kingdom  waa  thua  passed  in  review,  not  a  aiagli 


followed  GUrendon  as  to  the  noiAbers. 
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f^fMtmtatfVd  In  <Im  poopto  jpropoflcd  uie  rap6w  of 
ik»  vtetvtB  trbkk  wihJMled  the  pnM  to  a  eouRir- 
4iip.  It  w—  iwl  yt  nilwwtwid,»iwi  ly  the  moi^ 
•Dfifht0Ded  nMA,  Unit  tlM  Uberty  of  dMconioB  is 
the  ffMot  t^tgaud  of  oil  other  Ubertlee.* 

The  Homo  ffw  gfoatly  penyleted.  Someoretfln 
tehBoieiitly  nid  that  loo  much  tnno  hod  elreedy 
been  lool»  and  thai  the  govomMnt  ought  to  be 
aettled  witfaoot  the  delay  of  a  day.  Society  was 
ttnqviel;  trade  ffia  temiiiiihiny ;  the  EngKah  colony 
hi  IwlMd  ffiB  m  iawuiieiit  danger  ofperiahiiig;  a 
f»raigB  warwao  iaBpendiiig ;  the  exHed  tyrant  might, 
M  a  ftw  weeha,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French  army, 
iod  from  Dublin  he  sight  aeon  croas  to  Cheater. 
Waa  it  not  inaanity,  at  aueh  a  crisis,  to  leaTO  the 
thraoe  nnilled,  and,  whik  the  vary  existence  of  Par- 
fiaoMttfti  waa  ill  jeopariy,  to  waste  Iibm  in  debating 
whether  PariaameMi  should  be  prorogoed  by  the 
aovenign  or  by  themsehesl  On  tie  other  side  it 
waa  ashed  whether  the  Oonveation  could  think  that 
ft  bad  lUilied  tfts  anasioB  by  Msraly  poVm^  down 
«ne  prinee  and  putting  up  another.  Burely  now 
ar  never  waa  the  tiuie  lo  eecore  |iablic  liberty  by 
iudi  ienoas  aa  anght  effeetually  prevent  the  en* 
Ouadiments  of  pierogati!Te.t  There  waa  doubtless 
ffcat  weigh!  in  what  waa  urged  on  both  sides.  The 
aWe  chiefr  of  the  Whig  party,  anong  whom  Som- 
«a  was  ftst  rising  to  aeeendency,  propoaed  a  middle 
vurse.  The  House  had,  thay  said,  two  objects  in 
4lew,  which  ought  to  be  kept  dieiineL  One  object 
Was  to  sacuiu  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
ttegal  attacks;  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity 
by  Isgal  lefcroM.  The  fonmer  object  might  be  at^ 
tained  by  solemnly  putting  on  remd,  in  the  resohi- 
'  tion  wbsch  oaOed  the  new  sovereigns  to  the  thronoi 
te  dsin  of  the  Bngliah  natian  to  its  ancient  ftan- 
dusea,  so  that  the  kia^  might  hold  lus  crown,  and 
iie  peeub  their  privileges,  by  one  end  the  same 
Citle-deed;  the  latter  object  would  requfau  a  whole 
vshnM  of  eMboiata  atatntoi.  The  former  object 
aright  be  attained  in  a  day;  the  hMer,  scarcely  in 
flveyeafm  As  to  the  foitter  object,  all  parties  were 
~  as  to  the  latter,  theih  ware  innumerable 
I  of  opMion.  No  member  of  either  houae 
aid  hesitate  for  a  measent  to  vole  that  tlie  king 
I  not  levy  turns  without  the  consent  of  Purlia- 
ment;  but  it  would  be  hardly  pooriUe  to  firaine  any 
now  law  of  frooedure  in  caaea  of  high  treason 
which  would  net  give  rise  to  long  dHiate,  and  be 
1  by  eomo  pereons  as  unjust  to  the  pri- 
nd  by  olhna  aa  uijuat  to  the  crown.  The 
I  of  an  extraordinary  oonvulion  OT  the  eo- 
lales  of  the  realm  wns  not  to  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  Parliaaenta,  ^  regulata  the  ftes  of  masten  in 
ChauDSffy,  and  la  pn^ide  ngeinst  the  exactions  of 
gnsmors,  bat  to  psK  right  the  great  machine  of  gov- 
armasoBt.  When  thm  hadheen  done,  it  would  be 
Ame  to  inquBM  what  improvement  our  institotions 
anedrd;  nor  wouM  any  thing  be  risked  by  delay; 
fer  no  otfeeieign  who  neigned  UMrely  by  the  choice 
uf  the  ■alion  eould  long  lulhse  Us  aaaent  to  any 
at  whidi  the  nation,  speaiking  through 


On  thaaa  grannds  the  Counnons  wisely  deter- 
iiWTTif  to  postpone  uH  Mfonna  till  the  sndent  Con- 
grttotion  of  the  kingdom  a||feiid  have  been  restored 
In  all  its  ptita,  and  forthwith  to  fill  the  throne 
without  impaamg  oc  William  and  Maiy  any  ether 
ubiigntion  than  that  sf  governing  according  to  the 
exiating  laws  of  England.  In  order  that  the  questions 
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which  had  been  in  dispute  between  the  Stnaita  and 
the  nation  might  never  again  be  stirred,  it  was  d»> 
termined  that  the  instrument  by  which  the  Prineo 
and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called  to  the  throne^ 
and  by  which  the  order  of  succession  was  set(lf4« 
should  set  forth,  in  the  most  distinct  and  solemn 
manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Const^ 
tution.  This  instrument,  knoum  by  the  name  o^ 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  wss  prepared  by  a  con»- 
mittee,  of  whidi  Somers  was  chairman.  The  fool 
that  the  low-bom  young  barrister  was  appointed  Is 
so  honorable  and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament 
filled  with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten 
days  after  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  first  time,  sufficiently  proves  the  s» 
periority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours  the  De- 
claration was  Iramed  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mons. The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amend- 
ments of  no  great  importance^ 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulatiDg  the 
crimes  and  errors  which  had  made  a  revolution  no- 
oessary.  James  had  invaded  the  province  of  the 
Legislature ;  had  treated  modest  petitioning  ss  a 
crime ;  had  oppressed  the  Church  by  means  of  an 
illegal  tiibunal;  had,  withoiU  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, levied  taxes  and  maintained  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace;  had  violated  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  perverted  the  course  of  justioa. 
Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioned 
only  in  Parliament  had  been  made  subjects  of 
prosecution  in  the  King's  Bench.  Partial  and  con- 
rapt  joriea  had  been  returned.  Excessive  bail  had 
been  required  from  prisoners;  excessive  fines  had 
been  imposed;  barbarous  and  unusual  punish- 
ments had  been  inflicted;  the  estatea  of  accuaed 
eirsons  had  been  granted  away  before  convictioAi 
e,  by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been 
done,  had  abdicated  the  government  The  Prinoa 
of  Orange,  whom  Ood  had  made  the  glorious  in- 
strument of  delivering  the  nation  from  supentition 
end  tyranny,  had  invited  the  estatea  of  the  lealm  ta 
meet  and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  aacuriag 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The  Lorda 
and  Commons,  having  deliberated,  had  resolved 
that  they  would  first,  alter  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  assert  the  ancient  rights  and  libartiea  of 
Englandl  Therefore  it  was  declared  that  the  di^ 
pensing  power,  lately  assumed  and  exercised,  had 
no  legal  existence ;  that,  without  grant  of  Parli^ 
ment,'no  money  could  be  exacted  by  thesoversiga 
from  the  subject;  that,  without  consent  of  Parlin- 
ment,  no  standing  army  could  be  kept  kp  in  tiasa 
of  peace.  The  right  of  subjects  to  petition,  thn 
right  of  electoiB  to  choose  repiesentativas  free^« 
the  right  of  Parliaments  to  fireedom  of  debate,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  merciful  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  ovfn 
mild  laws,  were  solemnly  affirmed.  AU  thaaa 
things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
whole  nation,  as  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  £c^ 
lishmen.  Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the 
entire  confidence  that  the  deliverer  would  hold  an- 
cred  the  laws  and  liberties  which  he  had  saved, 
lesdved  that  William  and  Mary,  prinoa  and  prm- 
oesa  of  Orange,  should  be  declared  king  and  queen 
of  Bngland  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and 
that,  during  their  joint  lives,  the  administration  of 
the  gcrvemtaent  should  be  in  the  prince  alone. 
After  them  the  crown  was  ssttied  en  the  poslsrilf 
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pf  Mtry,  tlK:ii  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then 
•n  the  posterity  of  Williara. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from 
the  west  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  the  ship 
in  which  the  Priiiress  of  Orange  had  embarked  lay 
off  Margate,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  an- 
chori5u  wt  Greenwich.*  She  was  received  with 
af»ny  signs  of  joy  and  afiection ;  but  her  demeanor 
likocked  the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless 
0ven  by  the  Whigs.  A  young  woman,  placed,  by 
•  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful  as  that  which 
brooded  over  the  fhbled  houses  of  Labdacus  and 
Petops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  with- 
out vioUting  her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband, 
and  her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  the 
throne  firom  which  her  fiither  had  just  been  hurled, 
should  have  been  sad,  or  at  least  serious.  Maiy 
'  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits. 
She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girl- 
ish delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran 
about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ex- 
amined the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seeming 
to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had 
last  been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till  then, 
thought  her  an  angel  in  human  form,  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refrain  ttom  blaming  her.  He  was 
the  more  astonished,  because,  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convin- 
ced that  she  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply 
dejected.  To  him,  as  to  her  spiritual  guide,  she 
afterward  explained  her  conduct  William  had 
written  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  interests  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought 
herself  wronged ;  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, the  report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there- 
fore entreated  her  to  make  her  first  appearance  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she-  said,  was 
for  indeed  from  cheerful ;  but  she  had  done  her  best; 
and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part 
which  was  uncongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  had 
overacted  it  Her  deportment  was  the  subject  of 
reams- of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse;  it  lowered 
her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  val- 
ued; nor  did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct 
which  had  brought  on  her  the  reproach  of  levity 
ftnd  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that 
perfect  dinnterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which 
man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  ia  sometimes 
found  in  woman.f 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  thb  thirteenth  of 
February,  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  th§  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  filled  with  gazers.  The  mag- 
nificent Banqueting  House,  the  master-piece  of 
Inigo,  embellished  by  master-pieoes  of  Rubens,  had 
been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls 
were  lined  by 'the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the 
fouthem  door,  on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number 
•f  peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left  were  the  Com- 
mons, with  their  speaker,  attended  by  the  mace. 
The  northern  door  opened,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took 
llieir  place  under  the  canopy  of  state. 

Both  houses  approached,  bowing  low.  William 
ind  Mary  advanced  a  few  steps.    Halifax  on  the 
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right,  and  PowU  on  the.left,  stood  foi*;  and  Hail 
fox  spoke.  The  Convention,  he  aaid,  had  agrMd 
to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  their  faigfanesses  ta 
hear.  They  signified  their  aasedt;  and  the  deik 
of  the  House  of  Lovda  read,  in  a  loud  voioe,  the 
Declaration  of  Right  When  he  had  oonetnde^ 
Halifax,  in  the  name  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realn, 
requested  the  prince  and  princess  to  aeoept  ths 
crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
wife,  answered  that  the  crown  was,  in  their  cst^ 
mation,  the  more  valuable,  because  it  was  prawns 
ed  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  eonfidenoe  of  the  na- 
tion. '*  We  thankfully  wxofi,"  he  said,  <<  what  yon 
have  oflbred  us."  Then,  for  himself  he  aasorsd 
them  that  the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once 
already  vindicated,  should  be  the  rulea  of  Us  co» 
duct;  that  it  should  be  Jiis  study  to  promote  the 
welfiire  of  the  kingdom;  and  that,  as  to  the  meam 
of  doing  BO,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  ad> 
vice  of  the  housss,  and  should  be  diroosed  to  trust  their 
judgment  rather  than  his  own^  These  woida 
were  received  with  a  riiout  of  joy  which  was  heard 
in  the  streets  below,  and  wasinsuntly  answered  b^ 
hunas  from  many  thousands  of  voices.  The  Loida 
and  Commons  then  reverently  retired  from  ths 
Banqueting  House,  and  went  in  procession  to  ths 
great  gate  of  Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pui^ 
soivants  were  waiting  in  their  gorgeous  tabaids.— 
All  the  space  as  for  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sen 
of  heads.  The  kettle-drums  struck  up;  the  truraf^ 
ets  pealed;  and  Garter  king-at-arms,  in  a  hnid  vaiiee, 
ppoclaimed  the  Prince  and  Piinoess  of  Orange  King 
and  Queen  of  England ;  charged  all  Englishmen  ta  ^ 
pay,  from  that  moment,  fbith  and  true  aUegianot 
to  the  new  sovereigns;  and  besought  God,  who  hnd 
already  wrought  so  signal  a  deliveranee  for  ooi 
Church  and  nation,  to  bless  William  and  Mai^ 
with  a  long  and  happy  reign.$ 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolntioik 
When  we  compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which 
have,  during  the  last  sixty  yesis,  overthrosm  as 
many  ancient  govehimenta,  we  can  not  but  bs 
struck  by  its  peculiar  character.  Why  that  chai^ 
acter  was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obnons,  and  y^ 
seems  not  to  have  been  always  understood  cither  by 
eulogists  or  by  censors. 

The  Continental  revolutions  of  the  etghteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  took  place  in  oountries 
where  all  trace  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  long  been  efiaoed.  Tberightof 
the  prince  to  make  iawa  and  to  levy  money  had, 
during  many  generations,  been  undisputed.  His 
throne  was  guarded  by  a  great  regular  amy.  His 
administration  could  not,  witfaottt  extreme  peril,  be 
blamed  even  in  the  mildest  terms.  His  subjects 
held  their  personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure  than 
his  pleasure.  Not  a  aingle  institutioQ  was  Isft 
which  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  max^ 
afibrded  efiicient  protection  to  ^  snbiect  sgsinsi 
the  utmoet  excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great  oon» 
dls  which  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  hnd 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Thdr  compositioii  and  thcsr 
privileges  were  known  only  to  antiqnariea.  W« 
can  not  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  men  who  hnJ 
been  thus  ruled  suooegliid  in  wrsstling 


prewkms  of  TMpset  ftr  ths  sotlwrily  «f  Parttsment  Omb 
appoar  In  the  joamaU;  but  it  is  sksar  frwi  what  FswH 
aJd  that  ths  report  in  the  Joonals  was  not  strieUy  mtm 
rate. 
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pOTMr  from  «  gtfnnmmt  whicfa  they  liad  long  in 
ncret  hated,  thej  dieuld  have  been  impttient  to 
demolish  and  anable  to  ooDftract,  that  they  shoald 
have  been  ftadnated  by  every  specious  novelty, 
that  they  should  have  proscribed  every  title,  cere- 
mony, and  pluase  associated  with  the  old  system, 
and  that,  toraing  away  with  disgust  from  their  own 
national  precedents  and  traditions,  they  should  have 
sought  for  principles  of  government  in  the  writings 
of  theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  Ikngraoeftil 
affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.  As 
little  can  we  wonder  that  the  violent  action  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  should  have  been  followed  by 
reaction  equally  violent,  and  that  confusion  should 
speedily  have  engendered  despotism  sterner  than 
that  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Stra^ 
ford  succeeded  in  his  &vorite  scheme  of  Thoreugh; 
had  he  formed  an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well 
disciplined  as  that  which,  a  fow  yearn  later,  was 
fof med  by  Cromwell ;  had  a  succession  of  judicial 
decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship-money, 
transferred  to  the  crown  the  right  of  taxing  the 
people;  had  the  Star  Chamber  ud  the  High  Com- 
minion  continued  to  fine,  mutilate,  and  imprison 
very  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
ffovemment;  had  the  press  been  as  completely  en- 
oaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our 
kings  gradually  drawn  to  themselves  the  whole  !»• 
gisktiTe  power;  had  six  generations  of  English- 
men passed  away  without  a  single  sesnon  of  Par^ 
Eament;  and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
•ome  moment  of  wild  excitement  against  our  mai^ 
ten,  what  an  outbreak  would  have  been !  With 
what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  forthest  ends  of 
the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society 
have  follen !  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  refined  members 
of  this  great  community,  would  have  begged  their 
bread  in  foreign  cities,  or  have  sheltered  their 
beads  under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  forests 
of  America.  How  often  should  we  have  seen  the 
pavement  of  London  piled  up  in  barricades,  the 
houses  dented  with  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming 
with  blood !  How  many  times  should  we  have 
rushed  wildly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  re- 
fiige  from  anarchy  in  despotism,  and  been  again 
driven  ]fy  despotism  into  anardby !  How  many 
years  of  blood  and  confusion  would  it  have  cost  us 
to  leazn  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science ! 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have  duped  us! 
How  many  rude  and  ill-poised  constitutions  should 
we  have  set  up,  only  to  see  them  tumble  down ! 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  dis- 
cipline of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us 
into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Revolution  averted.  It 
was  a  revolution  strictly  defensive,  and  had  pre- 
scription and  legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and 
liere  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  oen- 
Ciuy  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven- 
laenth  century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions 
wrcre  in  full  vigour.  The  main  principles  of  our 
co^emment  were  excellent  They  were  no^  in- 
Seed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
'Written  instrument,  but  lm^  were  to  be  found  scat^ 
lered  over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes;  and,  what 
iwes  of  fitf  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven 
an  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
years.  That,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  represen- 
tativea  of  the  nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted, 
BO  tax  imposed,  no  regular  solditxy  kept  up ;  that 


no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even  fbr  a  day,  by 
the  arbitraiy  will  of  the  sovereign ;  that  no  tool  of 
power  oottld  plead  the  royal  command  as  ajiistiA- 
cation  fbr  isolating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest 
subiect,  were  held,  both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  to 
be  nindamental  laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of 
which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  ia 
no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needa3» 
it  was  plain  4hat  changes  were  required.  The  m» 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  whicb 
that  misgovemment  had  produced,  sufficiently 
proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  ooi 
polity,  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Coi^ 
vention  to  discover  and  to  amend. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  opea 
to  dispute.  Our  Constitution  had  begun  to  exist 
in  times  when  statesmen  were  not  much  accus* 
tomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anomalies 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  daik* 
gerous  to  ite  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost 
imperceptibly,  and,  not  having,  during  many  yeai% 
caused  any  serious  inconvenience,  had  gradually 
acquired  the  force  of  prescription.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  righto  of  Ae  peo- 
ple in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  coo* 
troversy,  and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could 
justifV  any  violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be  imposed 
ble  for  our  rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law;  bu^ 
unless  something  more  were  done,  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  thev  might  violate  it  Ui»- 
happily,  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation 
that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  insti- 
tutions, was  divine  and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  share  in  the  legislative 
power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but  that  the 
right  of  the  king  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  wss 
from  above ;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute 
which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who  had  made 
it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order  of  succession 
was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment inconsistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  a  society  in  which  such  supf^ 
stitions  prevail,  constitutional  fi-eedom  must  ever 
be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  regarded  mere^ 
as  the  ordinance  of  man  can  not  be  an  efficient 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordi» 
nance  of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws  how« 
ever  excellent,  will  permanently  restrain  a  king 
who  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great  past 
of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  in 
kind  than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  lawa 
To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes^ 
and  to  establish  the  prindple  that  kings  reigned  by 
a  right  in  no  respect  di£tering  from  the  right  I7 
which  fieeholders  chose  knigbte  of  the  shire,  or  from 
the  right  by  which  judges  granted  write  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  ts 
perform:  the  first  was  to  dear  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  fi'om  ambiguity ;  the  second  was 
to  eradicate  fi^>m  the  minds  both  of  the  governess 
and  of  the  governed,  the  fiilse  and  pernicious  no- 
tion that  Uie  royal  prerogative  was  something 
more  sublime  and  holy  than  those  fundamental 
laws.  The  former  object  was  attained  by  the 
solemn  redta)  and  claim  with  which  the  Bedanb- 
tion  of  Right  commences;  the  latter  by  the  resolii 
tion  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  inr 
vited  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it 
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fliB'rbRY  of  EiiatAiii). 


The  change  ■feetoi  ktatSL  Not  •  i&aglh  flower 
Of  the  crown  wu  touched.  Not  a  iingle  liew  right 
i^aa  giTen  to  the  p^opte.  The  #hole  English  taw, 
lubstentiTe  and  adjectiTe,  was,  in  the  jtidgnientof 
til  the  greatest  lawy^ns  of  Holt  and  Treby,  of  Mdy- 
ttaiTd  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same  after  ibie  R^vo- 
hition  aa  before  it  Some  controverted  points  had 
been  decided  according  to  the  sense  of  the  best 
ftirists,  and  th^e  had  been  a  slight  deviation  {h>m 
me  ordinary  course  of  succession.  This  ^as  all; 
ind  this  was  enou^ 

As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  andent 
)(tgh1i,  ao  it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to 
andent  formalities.  In  almost  every  ^ord  and  act 
may  be  discerned  a  profound  reverence  for  the  past 
The  Estates  of  the  realm  deliberated  in  the  old  nails 
and  acbohJing  to  the  old  rules.  I^)wle  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chair  betweto  the  mover  and  seconder 
With  the  accustomed  forms.  The  Sergeant  with  his 
inace  brought  up  the  messengets  of  the  Lords  to 
the  table  of  the  Commons,  and  the  three  obeisances 
Were  duly  hiade.  The  conference  was  held  with 
idl  th(d  antique  ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the 
ftabtiB,  ih  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the 
Lords  sat  covered  and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold ; 
ttie  managers  of  the  Commons  stood  bareheaded 
tm  the  other  s^.  The  speeches  preseht  an  almost 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  oratory  of 
itVery  other  country.  Both  the  Bnglish  parties 
agreed  in  treating  with  solemn  irespect  the  andent 
eonslitutional  traditions  of  the  state.  The  only 
question  was,  in  what  setose  thos6  traditions  were 
Id  be  understood.  The  assertors  of  liWty  mid  not 
a  word  abo'«it  thO  natural  equality  of  men  and  the 
Hkalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people,  about  Har- 
itaodius  or  Timoleon,  Brutus  the  elder  or  Brutus 
(he  younger.  When  they  were  told  that,  by  the 
English  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a  demise, 
must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answered  that, 
by  the  Engliah  law,  a  living  man  could  have  no 
heir.  When  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  pre- 
dedent  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  they  pro- 
4pced  from  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  a  roll 
tf  parchment,  near  three  hundred  years  old,  on 
which,  in  quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it 
was  recorded  that  the  estates  df  the  realm  had  de- 
dared  vacant  the  throhe  Of  a  perfidious  and  tyran- 
nical Plantagenet  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accoMihodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were 
proclaimed  with  the  old  pageantry.  AH  the  fan- 
tastic pomp  of  heraldry  was  there,  Ctarencieux  and 
Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  the  trunA- 
pets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroider^lid 
with  lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  King  of  France, 
assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  vnis  not 
omitted  in  ihe  royal  style.  To  us  who  have  lived 
In  the  year  1848,  it  may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much 
deliberation,  with  so  much  sobriety,  and  with  jBuch 
■tinute  attention  to  prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the 
tarrible  name  of  revolution. 

And  y^t  this  revolution,  of  all  revohitions  the 
leuit.  violent,  has  been,  of  afl  revolutions,  the  most 
beneficent  It  finally  dedded  the  great  question 
ailiether  the  popular  element  wKich  had,  ever  since 
the  age  of  Pitawaher  and  De  Montfort,  been  found 
fti  the  English  polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
Monarchical  element,  or  should  be  suffered  todev'elop 
itaelf  freely,  and  to  become  dominant  The  cftrifo 
between  the  two  principles  had  been  long,  fierce, 
and  doubtful  It  had  lasted  through  four  reigns. 
h  had  produced  soiUtions,  hnpeachments,  rebellions, 
battles,  sieges,  prosdriptions,  judidal   massacres. 


Boin^timea  liber^,  aometllhes  royalty,  W 
to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  During  many 
years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  England  had  bees 
employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  TIm 
executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had  so 
efiectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had 
been  of  no  account  in  Europe.  The  kiag^tranni^ 
who  proclaimed  William  and  Maiy  before  White* 
hall  Gate,  did  hi  truth  announce  that  this  great 
atruggle  was  over;  that  there  was  entire  union  be' 
tt^een  the  throne  and  the  l^arliament;  that  Eng- 
land, long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a 
power  of  the  first  rank;  that  the  andent  laws  by 
Which  the  prerogative  was  bounded  would  thence 
forth  be  heul  as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and 
would  be  followed  out  to  all  their  consequeaoes; 
that  the  executive  administration  would  be  coi»- 
ducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  nation ;  and  that  no  reform  which 
the  two  houses  should,  after  mature  deliberation, 
propose,  would  be  obstiiiatiely  withstood  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Declaration  of  Right,  though  it 
made  nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law  before^ 
contained  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave  religious 
freedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  vHe.law  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Pai*liaments,  of  the  laW 
Whidi  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  pin>> 
tection  of  juries,  of  the  laW  which  prohibited  tbs 
slave-trade,  of  the  law  ^hich  abolished  the  sacra- 
mental test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Roman 
Catholics  ft6m  dvil  disabilities.  Of  the  law  wnich 
reformed  the  representative  systetn,  of  every  good 
law  which  has  been  passed  during  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  of  every  g^ood  laW  Which  may  hereaftei^ 
in  d^e  course  of  ages,  be  found  necessary  to  pro 
mote  the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demani^ 
of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  Which  can  be  pronounced  an 
the  revolution  of  1688  is  diis,  that  it  was  our  lasd 
revolution.  Several  generations  have  now  passed 
away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic  Englishman  haa 
meditated  resistance  to  the  established  goTemmeot. 
!n  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a  con- 
viction, daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  tha 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  which  the 
Constitution  requires  may  be  found  within  tha 
Constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appredalb 
the  whole  importance  of  the  stand  which  was 
made  by  our  foreftithers  against  the  house  of  Stoail 
All  around  us  the  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agtv 
nies  of  great  nations.  Governments  which  lately 
Seei^ied  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  and  overthrown.  The  prondeat 
capitals  of  Western  Europe  have  streamed  with 
dvil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  the  thirst  of  gain 
and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of  dmm 
to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  ruce,  have  broken 
loose  from  the  controul  of  divine  and  human  lawa^ 
Fear  and  aniiety  have  douded  tiie  ikces  and  d» 
pressed  the  hearts  of  milUokis.  Trade  has  been 
suspended,  and  industry  parafyzed.  The  rich  ha^ie 
become  poor,  and  the  poor  have  become  poora^ 
Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  aH 
industry,  to  all  domestic jjyrities— doctrines  whi<^ 
if  carried  hito  effect,  wMM  ih  thirty  yeaiv  undo  all 
that  thirty  centuries  hav^  done  for  ibankina,  and 
would  make  the  faaM  provinces  of  Fmnds  and 
Germany  as  savage  sa  Congo  or  Patagonia,  ha^v 
been  avowed  fV6m  thb  tribune  and  deftoded  by  iStm 
sword.  Enrope  has  been  thrt«ten«d  ivith  su1n]» 
gatioa  by  barbariana,  <jcnnpared  with  whoat  na 
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bolittriuis  who  mucbed  uHer  Attik  and  Alboiii 
wan  anljghliiiied  and  humane.  The  traeat  iirieiida 
wi  the  people  ha^e  with  deep  aorrow  owne^  that 
interaiti  more  Dredooa  than  any  political  prinlegea 
mm  m  jeopeindy,  and  that  it  might  be  neoeaaary  to 
■ncrifioe  even  hberty  in  order  to  aave  cifiliaaticm. 
Meanwhile  in  oar  ialand  the  regular  courae  of  go- 
ircmment  haa  n^'ver  been  lor  a  day  interrapted. 
The  few  bad  meh  who  longed  lor  licenae  and  phin- 
dnr  have  not  had  the  courage  to  confront  lor  one 
moment  the  atnngth  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in 
inn  array  aronnd  a  parental  throne*  And,  if  it  be 
Mked  what  haa  made  ua  to  difir  from  odMn^  th» 


anawer  ia,  that  we  never  loat  what  otfaen  are  wildly 
and  blindly  aeeking  to  regain.  It  ia  becauae  wa 
had  a  preaerving  revolution  in  the  aeventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  deatroying  revolt 
tion  in  the  nineteenth.  It  ia  becauae  we  had  free 
dom  in  the  midat  of  aervitude  that  we  have  ordei 
in  the  midat  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law, 
ibr  the  eecurity  of  jproperty,  lor  the  peace  of  Ott 
atreeta,  Ibr  the  happmeaa  of  our  homea,  our  grati* 
tude  ia  due,  under  him  who  raiaea  and  pulla  dowa 
nationa  at  hia  pleaaura,  to  the  Long  Parliamenlvlt 
the  Convention,  and  Id  William  of  Orange. 
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laws;  resistance  to  tha  Indulgence^  68,  and  note.  His 
attack  on  Fowler,  104,  note. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  his  oharseterlstks,  62-63.  Brings  ahont 
a  good  undarstandlng  between  the  Prince  and  Princees 
of  Orange,  62, 64, 67.  Uis  History  of  the  Reformation,  69. 
His  reception  at  tha  Hague  and  confidential  podtion 
there,  63-64.  James  demands  his  dismissal  from  tha 
Hague,  and  deap^ches  persons  to  kidnap  him,  72.  He 
defies  James's  malice,  73.  Unds  in  Kni^nd  with  Wil- 
Uam,144.  Preaches  before  William  at  Bxeter,  147.  Dis- 
turbs the  oongtegation  at  Salisbury,  160.  Comparison 
between  him  And  Ualifiix,a61.  William  forbids  him  to 
meet  Halifiuc,  162.  Comas  to  an  undersUndlng  with 
Hallfox,  162.  His  humanity  to  tha  Catholics.  177.  He 
dlsdoses  Maiy's  determlnatab  to  submit  to  William,  190. 
His  seal  In  her  behalf;  19L 

Burnet,  Thomas,  87. 

Cambridge  University;  ita  ahbonanoa  of  Monmouth's 
treason,  83.  Its  refusal  to  confer  a  dwiae  upon  Francis, 
a  papist,  and  dUtlon  of  its  ollosrs  before  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  83.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  against  lt»  81. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  137. 

Care,  Henry,  66. 

Carlide,  Bari  of;  198. 

Csrstairs ;  confldcnoe  rsposed  in  him  by  William,  187.  ffis 
reoommendatloo,  146. 

Cartwright,  Thomas;  his  nomination  to  the  sse  of  Chester, 
27.  His  share  In  the  N  uncio's  procession  at  Whidsogr,  81. 
His  discourse  at  Chester  on  Jamee's  vidt,  88.  His  nomV 
nation  on  the  spedal  commission  at  Oxford,  and  otadoa 
on  the  oecasion,  89.  Ref^isal  of  Hough  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  00.  His  rssentment  at  tha  oppodtlon  Ber> 
mons.  90.  His  unwelcome  presence  at  the  msetteg  of 
cfaurrh  dignitaries,  104.  Hto  hiformation  to  Jams^Oft 
Rcdection  of  his  blearing,  110. 

Caryl,  John :  Jamee's  representative  at  the  Romish  eonrt; 
his  exemplaiy  conduct;  dismissal,  and  rsplacament  by 
Castdmalne,  23. 

Castelmalne,  Roger  PuhBar,  Bari  of;  Us  efaaraetsr,  trW  for 
participaUon  in  the  Popish  plots,  and  escape.  14     Bii 
embsMiy  to  Rome,  23.    His  unfitness  for  the  mission,  79. 
Ills  public  reception  by  the  Pope,  and  Christina  «f  , 
"  ""     »».--:«.-      .*jj^  Innocent,  80. 

(190) 


Sweden,  80.    His  audiences  with  1 
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CkvaUen;  flwir  oraodtioii  to  tlw  rvrlTdof  the  High  Oom- 
mia^km  Oourt,  x7. 

Gharlea  II.;  publicatloii  of  papers  Iband  in  hie  itrong 
box,  13. 

GmrltoD,  puteiie  judffe;  dfsmiMed  by  Jemet,  26. 

Cbamoek,  Robert;  auIm  In  Jmnes's  attempts  upon  Magdft- 
leoe  College,  87, 80, 90.  Kefuaal  of  the  demies  to  submit 
to  his  authority,  90. 

Charterhouse;  refusal  of  its  trustees  to  admit  Popbam.  a 
papist;  justification  of  their  conduct  by  Thomas  Burnet, 
the  master,  87.  Protest  of  its  trustees  against  the  royal 
mandate,  87. 

;!hest«rfl«ld,  £arl  of,  163. 

•Tbolmondley,  Lord,  163. 

Gbrlstehureh,  Oxtvri :  its  deanery  glvieii  to  a  Boaiaa  Oatho- 
11c,  28. 

Christina  of  Sweden;  her  reception  of  Castelmalne,  80. 

Church  of  England;  her  devotion  to  James  II.,  1.  Con- 
firmation of  apostate  dergymin  in  her  benefices,  26. 
Resolution  of  James  to  um  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
against  her,  27-28.  (See  High  CommlsKlon  Court!) 
James  attempts  to  enlist  the  NoncoJxJbrminte  in  a  league 
against  her,  61.  Her  amasement  at  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  61.  Her  tactics  on  the  occasion,  61  Her 
tIteroaMons  with  James,  04.  Her  adranees  to  the  IMs* 
sentors,  66.  ContlDuanoe  of  her  efforto  against  Boman- 
im,  60.    See  Bishops;  Clergy. 

CbarebUl,  John  Baron  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough) ; 
Bis  discontent  at  James's  Tiniations  of  the  law,  4.  His 
eonlbrenoes  with  Dykvelt;  his  delbction  from  James,  76. 
His  Tlew  of  James's  poller,  76.  Yaliie  of  his  adherence 
to  William  of  Orange;  his  influence  over  the  IMneess 
Anne;  his  letter  to  William,  183.  His  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  James,  160.  His  advke  to  James,  163.  He 
deserte  to  WOliam.  164. 

Ohnrchtll,  Sarah  Jennings,  Lady,  76,  77. 

Otters;  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  composition,  87,  note. 
Reaches  William's  head  quarters,  160. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  taxi  of,  viceroy  of  Ireland;  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  King's  proceedings,  18.  Joy  of  the 
eoloniste  on  his  departure  for  Ireland,  41.  AtrlTef  In 
Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  41.  His  mortMcation,  42. 
iSunderiand's  despatrh  to  him,  42.  His  assurances  to  the 
settlers,  and  expostulations  with  the  King,  43.  His  alarm 
at  'fyrconnel's  preparattons,  and  obeequiousBeas  under 
his  Indignities,  43,  44.  Incurs  the  King's  displeasure, 
41.  His  dismissal  from  the  vioeroyalty,  47.  Refieetlons 
un  his  fall,  48.  Attends  a  meeting  of  the  oiergr,  104. 
His  grief  on  his  son's  desertlcB,  160.  Deserts  James, 
and  Joins  William's  party,  169.  Attompto  to  Influenee 
the  Ihineeas  Anne,  190. 

Glargw,  Sir  Thomas;  oppona  the  court  party  In  the  Com- 
mons, 6. 

CUude.  John;  hb  book  hnmt  by  the  hangman,  98,  91 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert;  his  eharaeter,  and  senrloes  In  the  did 
parliament,  184. 

Clench,  William;  spedmen  of  his  attalnmenti,  88,  iiota. 

Clergy,  the  Anglican;  their 


eontrorersial  writings ;  their  exposure  of  papistical  dog> 
mas,  88.  flieir  resentment  at  James's  expulsion  of  the 
fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  91.  Their  hopes  In  William 
of  Orange,  Ol.  Their  embarraasmente  on  reeelpt  of  the 
aeeond  DedaraUon  nf  Indulgenoe,  168.  Removai  of  their 
faesitotton  bv  the  conduct  of  the  IHssenters,  108.  Meeting 
of  the  London  clergy,  and  resolution  agreed  to  thereat 
104.  Their  disobedience  to  the  King's  orden,  106.  Their 
defiance  to  the  High  Commisalon  Court,  196.  SeeBlBhops; 
Clergy. 

Clergy,  Irish;  tfaabr  hiooMe  ami  duties  In  tfaa  17th  cen- 
tury, 40. 

CkMcting ;  meaning  of  the  term,  02.  It  Is  rnnsnneessIM,  66. 

Coke,  John ;  eommltled  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commona  ft>r 
disrespeet  to  the  King,  9. 

Colehestor,  Richard  Savage,  Lord;  joins  WiUlaai  of 
Orange,  140. 

Oolepepper;  his  quarrel  with  the  Rail  of  Devoashira,  and 
Hs  consequences,  74-76. 

Cologne ;  nature  of  ite  archbishopric,  180.  Quarrds  betweea 
Lewis  and  the  Popt  concerning  It,  181. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Dompton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Ijondon ;  protests  on  behalf  of 
the  Choreh  against  James's  conduct  10.  His  dismissal 
ftom  royal  fltvour,  11.  Displeasure  of  the  King  at  his 
hesitation  to  suspend  Sharp,  88.  Proceedings  sgainst  him 
In  conseqnenee,  and  Insolence  of  Jefteys,  80.  His  sus- 
penstott  ftom  spiritual  fhnctions,  29.  Uts  nsclect  of  the 
polttieal  eduoatioB  of  the  Prinoess  Maiy,  62.  Be  engages 
totafiuenee  the  defgy  on  behalf  of  WIlHam  of  Orange, 
76.    Joins  in  the  iuTitetlen  to  WIlMam,  183.    He  parries 


JaiMi's  Questions.  143^ 
her  flich(  166.    His  ct 

ters,lT4. 


.  14a    He  aeeompanles  Anae  in 
coorlesy  to  the  dlssanting  sainis- 


<loatTeotloD.    See  House  of  Commons. 

<Jbrabury,  Edward  VtMount:  deserte  Jamea,  140^  UO.  Hla 

ftiAher's  grief  tli«*'ei%t.  160. 
Ooiputatluas;  their  dependence  upon  James  IL,  1.    Yafl- 


nre  of  his  ragulatSoas  Ibr  aeevifaig  ttiair  whssiihiiw, 
100-101.    Scotch ;  abrogation  of  their  ri^Lts,  81. 

Coshering;  meaning  of  the  term,  40. 

Country  party ;  Ibrmed  by  the  Oppoiltion  leaden,  t.  flat 
House  of  Commons. 

CovenUy;  popular  excitement  and  interruption  of  tlis 
Roman  Cktholie  worship  there,  SO. 

Craven,  WUIiam  Earl  of;  his  eharaeter,  173.  His  d«?ottoa 
to  Jantss,  173. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham :  his  eharaeter;  ht 
accepte  of  a  seat  in  James's  High  Commission  Court.  IS, 
29.  His  appointment  with  Sprat  to  the  diaige  of  tki 
dlooeee  of  London,  20.  His  share  in  the  NuncSors  prooaa 
sion,  81.  He  Joins  In  the  oonCsrence  with  the  Od» 
mons,  108. 

Cromwell.  OUver;  eibct  of  hie  eonfiseationa  on  the  ska 
racter  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  80. 

Customs  duties;  their  fldllng  off  In  the  pert  of  London  la 
1086,81. 

Danby,  Thomas  Earl  of;  his  disoontont  at  Jamais  proeisd 
lugs,  4.  His  conifrrenoes  with  Dykvelt,  and  popnlsri^ 
at  the  Hague,  78, 74/  Contrast  bvtween  him  and  Ualihi, 
74.  His  letter  to  William,  77.  He  Joins  in  the  loTltetloa 
to. WUIiam,  121.  His  reconcUlation  with  Devonshtae,  121 
HlspnK:eedhigsatYork,168.  He8eiaeethB8anlson.U& 
nis  plan  for  settling  the  Crown,  183.  His  ^noranes  of 
Maiy's  ssntiments,  183,  ISO.  ShewrUas  to  him^UOi  Hi 
alters  hts  taetios,  103. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John ;  oppsass  the  eonii  party,  8. 

Dartmouth,  Karl  of;  commander  of  the  fleet,  188.  Ohstadm 
to  his  progress,  148, 146.  He  xeeelves  orders  ftxaa  Jsmsi 
concerning  the  Prines  at  Wales,  16T.  BeAiass  to  oksy 
them,  168.  His  orden  flrom  the  Lords,  166.  Isnmofii 
from  his  command,  177.  Is  pmvented  fiom  asUtaub 
148-146. 

DedaraUon  of  Right,  108. 

Delam^re,  Hen^Bootb,  Lord;  his  trial  oa  tha flkargsor 
abetting  Monmouth's  rebellion,  12.  His  acquittal;  tta 
efltet  on  pnbllo  IbeUng,  12, 18.  Joins  William  of  Otsm^ 
162.    Is  selected  to  carry  a  msassge  to  Ja-aa,  173-178. 

Derby,  Kari  o<;  97. 

Devonshhv,  William  Ckvendish,  Earl  of;  loader  of  the  Op- 
position In  the  Lords,  10,  His  qnaml  wUh  Ooiepsncr, 
and  its  oonsequenoes,  74-76.  Joins  in  invltlBg  WIQIaa 
to  England,  131.  His  rocondliatioo  with  Danby,  im 
Raises  troops  Ibr  WOlUun,  162.  OfTends  the  Lonk,  Ifli 
Meettng  of  Pisers  at  his  honae,  180. 

Digby,  Bverard;  notice  of,  2. 

Discontent,  general,  at  tiM  eondoet  of  Jamea,  4. 

Discontent  In  England,  after  the  Ml  of  the  Bjdsa,  M.  Of 
the  eletgr  and  the  anny  at  the  praeeedtegaof  the  HIgk 
CommMon,  127. 

Dispensing  power;  detenninathm  of  Jamm  to  a 
24.    RemonstranoM  of  the  law  offloer%  3ft. 
ment  of  hto  right  by  a  coUuaive  suit  on  tha  mi^eet,  3k 

Dissentera.    Bee  NoBeottfomlatSL 

Dolben,  QUbert,  186. 

Dorchester,  Countew  dL    See  Sedlsj,  ( 

Dorset,  Charles  Sarkvlll^  Karl  of;  his  c 
06.  Is  <UsmJsssd  from  ofloe,  and  th 
slnation,  07.    Protecto  the  Prinoess  Anne,  16ft. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  14.  His  eon— els  to  Jam«^ 
16.  Hia  nomtnatton  to  the  Privy  Oonndl,  a&.  Hlsadviss 
to  Jamea,  44.  HIaappolntment  toaasatat  tha  Ikaasmy 
Board,  48.    Hia  fldlure  to  canrout  James's  plaii^  01 

DruBslanrig,  Barl  of;  deaerte  to  William,  Ui. 

Drummond,  Jamea.    See  Perth,  Bail  e£ 

Drummond,  John.    Bee  Melfort,  Lord. 

Drummond,  Oenenl,  Privy  ConaeUkr  of  8eo4la«ft:  hh 
attendance  at  Weatminstar  on  JaaMs'a  anmrnnnab  H^ 
His  opposition  to  Jamei^s  eneroacfamaDli^  M. 

Dryden,  John;  his  compliment  to  BbrGharlst  8adisv,3L 
IDs  conversion  to  Itomanlsm,  60.  Hla  ftUa  «f  tha  iBid 
and  Panther,  60-6L 

Dumblane,  Persgrina  Osborne,  Lsvd,  137. 

DonkeU,  Btohop  of;  expaUed  from  hla  aaa,  88w 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van ;  his  character,  diplomatto  AID»  and 
miaaton  to  England,  73.  Hla  negotiattooa  with  Jhglhh 
atetesmen,  78.  He  returns  to  the  Hague  vlth  Isttmi 
from  many  majnent  Kngllahmsii,  77.  "  ^  '  ~  ..  . 
to  congmtolato  William,  ITO. 

Edinburgh;  riote  at,  In  eonsaqiMaee  «f  tha  i 
of  Romish  rites  at  Perth'a  house,  86.    BeaSeotland. 

BlectlDna  In  1686;  deataad  ibr  fasqaixy  oomb 

Elector  Palatine;  his  envoy,  at  James's  InsI 
a  Romish  chapel,  80.    ua  reproves  Jameai 

Kngllah  oolony  in  Ireland;  Ito  atot%  10.  Ito  paais  on 
learning  the  views  of  Jamc%  4&  lH  rtlamy  ot  tjtmi^ 
nel'e  proeeeding%  47. 

Kmley.  6lr  John,  ChaneaHor  «f  the  Bgnhatwar,  lb 

Bth«r«ge,SlrOeorga,48. 

Exeter;  ite  raoMiion  at  WiiUam  ef  Obvim.  Mft. 

Vagel,  Orand  Penstonary  of  Holland;  enet  of  tea  laply 
aabehalforWillftBmto8te«Mrtflatti»,;tL  O*  ^am 
up  William's  daalaiattoB,  IST. 

Vairfiax,  Dr.,  87. 
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ct  llaiHtlmn  Onliiii.  aft. 
flB«MRiben,  ViMOOBt,  07. 

VtvwaiiAm,  liMrto Dwaib  iKri ai; OT,  note.  m^Npovion 
the  afeMt  of  tt»  M»7, 1M»  lU.  If  ord«wl  1^  Jmms  to 
MbuMl  Om  amj,  IM.  Ii«  obfya,  1«.  SflM  of  bit 
•ondaet  oa  Wfittya'a  moTMirato,  168.  b  ontoNi  to 
ittnmtoJMMS,no.  IsfhMiMlwItbaloUOTtoWiUlun, 
170.    Up«tandwr«nrMt,171.    Hto  i«1«m,  17T. 

ftach,DuM.    tM  NotllnchuB,  E«rl  of. 

■iDoh,  Joha;  hto  rakKMrvlMiej  to  ChwrUi  L,  moA  4ktmm 
hf  tho  Iio«M  d  OinMMM,  74. 

-  ^     - ^  iolldtor  OoMnl   to  Jumm  H.; 

I  of  rwiMitow  on  tho  •patch  Ikom  tfao 
s7.  HlidiniltomlfVoBoAm,».  HkkidioMMr, 
lBta8ii^,Mi4«»tavkoliMB«.7i.  HIa  laa|Mrof«Meiili  in 
•qnitj/nrtipandanoe,  74.  Hia  oondnai  on  thm  itki  of 
tka  aaraa  >h»o>a,  118,  lie. 

llatelMr,  Anlrifv»  of  Bnltonn;  >iIm  William  of  €nica| 
117. 


•Hnfiin  ngavi  to 
rtb%i»lttlatan,l& 


PMrlar,  BdwwA;  afcel  of  Ua  dstonninatiM  nol  to  Nad 

Iko  DaalanllDn  of  Indolfanoa,  Ui. 
Fbz,  Mr  Stofkan,  8. 
VlOK,  Cbadaa,  Pnynaatar  of  AM  loroaa  to  JiMMa  n. ;  vatoa 

agaiaatthaaiteTtpartir,  Iw    la  dlamiaaad  fran  oOaa,  U. 
Frandx,  Albaa,  88.    See  Cambridge. 
Oninahoaainfr,  lari  af;  bla  ^Mfc»  awmaaea  by  Jamm 

11^  97. 
Qtmtwfi  tkite  diamrntonfr,  and  mftwal  to  obqr  tiw  jndfaa, 

OaoF ji,  Prinea of  Peomaril :  ChaiiaaII.'aopiDlan«f  Mm; 

dapacto  Wmiam'a  camp,  184. 
•afmid,Ohartm  Load :  bia  aonTletton  aa  a  partUpatav  in 
IkoRynHonrnPloi;  bla  UbaraMan,  IL 

;  Inra^id  by  tbaftanch  awnlm,  W. 
lanvntoao;  »ttaaq>to  to  oaoTart  Roabmt^r  to 
^  46,  4&    Bla  apfolntmant  te  Piaridant  at 
B(M]«aa,M. 
Randan. a  f^tbuHt  innlnirtmtia.  ili 
OadoiidiYn,  adnir,  ahambmirfn  to  the  Qvan,  ».    HIa 

•mart  c#  Jamoa^a  kttor,  1T& 
flaiilaiiBaub.  If.  lit 
(Gordon,  Itaika  ot  a  lloman  OMbdlla;  nppaintod  Ctofaanor 

c#  Winhiitb  Oaatta,  a8»  17a. 
flraftoo,  Heoiy  ntnoy,  Duka  of;  Ida  pratoatatbma  of 

ioyal^,  l*a    Hla  reply  to  Jamais  vaproai;  UL    Ha 

deeerta  to  WiWam's  qoartara,  164. 


li«d,U.U 

■  ,i5L 


Owy'de  Rnthln, 

^EUilkE  to  aid  tberain,  4. 


Obrpna  Aei;  mliii  of 
a  of  Ha" 


iir  Ito  npaal,!. 


AlMa,  Joaa*)  a  aomrert  to  Popaiy,  68. 
lialaa.  Sir  Bdvard:  tato  eoDTanton  to  Popmy;  inatttotion 
of  a  moafc  ran  agafaat  blm,  95^  S8.  UwliaiBiii  of  the 
iadcma■^84.  Hfa  svaida  •ympatUm  wttb  the  btobopa, 
108.  the  Uibopa  reAiaa  to  pay  hla  ftaa,  110.  Ha  It 
fleeted  from  the  Uentonancy  of  the  Tlowafc  167.  He 
-    I  in  Jamea'a  fllKht.  104. 

terili,  Manmrna  of;  hla  drnfo  in  fta 

iJaaman.andtba8Cntoaaeaer^l.    He 

I  to  anppart  «ha  repeal  of  the  TM  and  Habeaa 

'  ita,  and  la  dhndmed  from  ottaa,  4.    Pntalle 

i  a4  Ma  dinniaaal:  and  daHKht  of  Lawia,  and 

'    I  of  Anatrin  and  Holland,  «hen»L  4.    He 

•  of  tha  eoort  party,  10.    Hla 

84.    ^'Latter  to  a 

Hto  "Analoawof 


«o  tha  aignmantoo 
on  FMVa  apnaah 


nmenter"  aaeribed  to  him.  86,  60. 
M  aaemi' 
i  with  DykTdt,  7 


Ml  Btnivdhnt,"  78.    Hla  ammrtanryo^ar  Nottiniliam, 
-'  -^  lTelt,74.  Hia  letter  to  WilUam; 


n.  Hta  letter  on  the  Dealaratinn  ef  Indnigane^  lOO; 
ffin  araanfMienta  tor  balling  tha  aaten  Uabopa,  110. 
Ha  deoUnee  Joining  in  tha  faivlUtton  to  WUUaia,  121. 
ffinrapty  to  Jamai'sqnemtona,  142.  He  nAiaea  to  loin 
lloeheii«m,ttl.  Ifiaeimdnatat  theeawiellof  Faew,160. 
0a  la  npnointad  aomaaimtonar  to  tmait  with  WUUaai,  167. 
Hla  cion^tlona,  167.  Hla  interriew  with  WUUam,  101. 
Oomea  to  an  nnderatanding  with  BvpMt,  101-168.  Hii 
fonMaaento  ob  dlaeoveiing  that  Jaama  had  doped  him, 
100, 170.  He  Mcaldea  at  a  meeting  of  the  Loida,  172, 
17&  Ha  aantoa  WiMtom'a  m  laaige  to  Jamea,  178.  Hia 
dnppilMMii  a4  Jamea's  dapaftnra,  178^  Ha  la  ahoaen 
.Speaker  by  the  Lordii,  184.    He  anpporta  WUllam'a  dalm 


to  the  throne,  189.    Hia  argumanto  to  tl 

vith  the  Oonunona,  102.    He  praa»nte  tha  crown  to  Wtt. 

liam  and  Mary,  104. 

Ball,  Tfanothy;  raada  the  Dedaratton  of  Inftn1gM«i|  lOfll 
flto  laaaptian  nt  Oalbfd  aa  blahap,  428. 

BnaaUton,  tha  Poke  of.  Privy  OounelUor  of  8ea«laad;  at- 
taoda  at  Waatmlnatar  on  JamM*a  aomnMna,  86.  He 
mtfna  to  8aotlnnd»  and  t$fUtM  tka  Klng'a  maaanvai^ 


:hii 


ail    Bla  ftdnt  paotoat  Milnal  Twim^ 

BenMrada  Wttllam  nt  Whitehall,  180. 
Hampden,  John,  gmndaon  of  tha  grant 

trial  fcrtraaaon;  hla  later  career,  U. 
Hampden,  Richard,  186.   HecaRftMtha~ 

ttona  to  the  Ijteda.  186. 
■»rliy.abadward,16ft. 
Harbert,  Arthnr,  Rear  Admtoal  cf 

of  the  Bobca  to  Jamee  U.;  diiml 

tlon  with  SykTolt,  on  behalf  of  WUUam  of  Otange,  7& 
Harbert,  Sir  Mward,  Laid  Chief  Jnattoe;  daddw  in  tkWMK 


of  the  King'a  right  to  axeralm  thediapi 

Bianominnftkm 

■on  Ooort,  9^ 

to  tha  wvcBom  cf  hla  aaa^  ». 


ht  to  axeralm  the  diapeneiwg  power,  96. 
to  a  amt  to  Jamea^a  Hl^b  Oemmia> 
Ha  dactama  Mihop  Oompton  entitled 


Herbert,  Lotd,  of  CberhmTt  U9- 
Herbctt,  WUIam:  hia  TOhamanee  to  Maiy'a  bikn]^  10L 
High  dnmrnlariim  Oowt;  ito  cmattim  by  Qoaen  man- 
bath,  napimainni  of  the  NoneoatormMa,  and  aboUtton 
IfT  tkeXong  Pariiament,  27.  Btatntory  deotoralton  of 
Ito  abrcgation  nndcr  Ckarim  II.,  97.  A  new,  cveeted  by 
aanMM;Jto  Jnriadlctlon  and  powara,  98-90.    auttonof 


the  1  aliowa  of  M«yif«ifi^  OoUcga 
boibre  it  (^  Oompton,  Bagdakni  OoUcgaX  198.    Ita 
dimolntton.  180. 
tod  and  Pahtbar,  tka;  aeeowt  o^  08. 

HoUand;  Ito  trmty  with  Jamcon.,1.  Ito 
at2aaMarBdiamiMalorHalitox,4.  Ito  pi 
to  the  17th  eentory,  88,  78.  Ito  held  ^, 
fteltogi,  64,  66.  Ita  poUttea;  catrangimt  of  Lewto^ 
Mrty,  198.  Lewto*a  eondnet  to  ite  aatttom  to  Pmnc% 
190.  flaaclkmo  WUliam'a  expedithm  to  Ingland,  180. 
Ban^  oongntmattona  to  William,  179l 

Bolt,  Bir  John;  rcaw>«ed *om  tha  Racoidemhin,  89. 

BoUoway,  Jwdga,  Ul-119,  114.  Bto  dlmtlaMl  from  m» 
BenA,196. 

Hongh,  John :  hto  ahanotar;  ctoctkm  aa  Ptaridant  of 
ICagdatona  Collage,  aad  aannlmaMt  thaieof  >y  the  BIgh 
nnmn^krinn.  fIT  Baftual  of  the  Ntova  to  eleot  Parker 
tohtopkM9a»87.  ImltlimeairtaofPmin  toindncehtai 
toallnr  hiaeoana,88.  Btodctonoi  bate*  the  Bpcatal 
OommlNton,  80.  Bafriam  to  deUvw  np  hla  keya,  and 
wrotaatoTHPilnat tha pTniiilltoi,  »> »■    BeeBi   '' 

tow  Camp;  ita  tormatton  by  Jamea,  8L    Ito 

.197.    ^ 

ea^a  apeeeh,  and  temation  of  •  eonntqr  party  to 
appoaa  hto  caeronehamata,  0.    Appalnto  •  eommUtm  on 
the  ipaaeh;  dcimto  the  govamment,  7,  8.    Dei«to  Ua 
'  time,  8,  0.    Reprimanded  by  the  Ktog,  0.    Ooaa- 
)toOoke  tor  dtoreapaetfttf  worda,  0.    Convenlton 
by  Willtom  III.,  176l    Ite  election,  170.   Ita 


ii«,188.  Gbanetarofiteprtoctoalm«nbensl84.  Rleet 
Powto  Bpaakar,  184.  Deotoiea  the  thnme  ramnt,  186. 
Latter  o^  Jamea  to  it,  100.    Ito  eontomnae  with  the 


Iiordfl,101. 


of  Loida;  ito  mooption  of  Jamac'e  apaedl,  6i    Op- 

paam  tha  government,  10.    Ito  meeting  aAar  JaaMra 

184.     Ito  proeeedtaga,  184.    BecelTec  tha 

rmolnttona,  180.  Dekatoa  Sancmft'e  plan  of 
n  Ngawiy,  180-188.  Debatw  the  oneathm  of  the  vacancy 
of  dto  thitme,  188-180.  R^eoto  ft,  180.  Ito  oanJtoanea 
MththaOoauBona,101.  And  anbmiarion,  109. 
B^a,  Jctoi  retmma  from  baaiahmant,  8f.  Jamaa  an- 
dmvonm  to  amnra  hto  aid, 07.    Bii  eA>rto  tor  aeaall> 


tfcm  with  tha  dargy,  108. 
Bnghaa.  Maiguet;  otory  of  tha  chain  of  pearta  gtraa  to 

bar  by  Prinm  Rupert,  47. 
Bngnaooto:  pol^  of  Riehelton,  towarta  tha^  4.   Aab 

Mvaeontton  byXawto  Xiy.,  4.    RlliMto  thmeaf  to  Bnr 


mtraatadbyJ 

Bnme,  Sir  Patolek.  181, 100. 

Byd%  Anna,  Ihtefccm  of  York;  i 
Uaat  hm  mpwtatkm,  16. 

IndnlMnea*  Saetomlkni  of;  prechrimad  by  Jamm  IL,  08. 
loaSag  of  tha  Protaatant  Btomntiaa,  and  of  the  Ohoreh 
of  Inland,  to  r^aid  to  it,  84,  06.  BoatUitim  of  tha 
Prince  and  Piineam  of  Onmga,  70. 

IndnlgcBce.  aaoomi  Daetoraltoa;  pwwlatoaad,  109.  fbm- 
deigyotdcrad  to  amd  it,  109. 

Innooent  XL;  hto  dIamtlaflMlton  nt  JamaaPa  vraeoed- 
toga,  4.  Piotmte  i«ainot  tiv  penecwttona  of  be  Hn* 
gnenota,  6,  0^  7.  Oppoaltton  of  the  Jeauite  to  Ma  an» 
gaatiana:  hto  tolantlaB  of  Janaanlat  oplnkma,  18.  A 
iidignntton  at  Parth*a  pretended  eonverakm,  84.  Bit 
preanmed  approral  cf  tha  policy  cf  WilUam  of  Oranga^ 
•nd  dialika  of  Jamea^o  pmacMUnga,  79^  Hia  rmcnV 
mmit  at  the  eholee  of  Ctetclmatoa  aa  RngUah  mpreaau' 
ta^va  at  hto  eomii,70.    He  roftum  to  admit  Petra  to 

Inanmetton,  noithen,  acaoont  of  the,  U9. 
Iratond;  atato  of  the  tow  on  the  anttfaet  of  rcHgton  m 
m»  17th  ccBtniy,  88.    HoatiUty  of  ito  rama,  48.    Ito 


£02 


INDEX  TO 


ftborigfjal  peMutry  and  wtotoenegr,  MMO. 

fhe  English  colony  In  it,  89.    ' 


State  of 
.  .  Its  gi)eT»no08,  40.    And 

th«  eouuTM  which  Jamea  ought  to  have  parmed  in-ranov* 
Ing  tbvm,  40.    Dismay  of  iti  English  oolonlati,  47. 

Irish  Night  aooouut  of  tb^  169-160. 

Jameci  II. ;  bis  position  after  the  suppreMloii  of  the  Scotch 
and  Englitih  nbeUions,  1.  His  foreign  poliqr,  1.  R|s 
designs  against  tlw  Habeas  Oorpos  Act,  1.  His  prq)ected 
wagn<^t*^io°  of  the  army,  and  designs  in  Ibvour  of  the 
Romlih  fUth,  1-2.  His  Tiolation  of  the  T^st  Act,  8-8. 
Dismisses  Halifax  from  his  coandls,  4.  His  perplexities 
on  the  permeutlons  of  the  Huguenots  by  Lewis,  6.  His 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  ftment  occasioned  by  it,  6. 
Bis  weloome  to  the  Pope's  emissaries,  6-7.  His  anger  at 
the  opposition  of  the  country  party  to  his  prqfeots,  7, 
He  reprimands  the  Commons,  9.  Failure  of  his  atteoDpt 
to  restrain  the  Lords'  discussions,  11.  He  prorogues 
Parliament,  disraisMs  Charles  fox  fh>m  offlee,  and  de- 
grades Bishop  Compten,  11 .  Symptoms  of  discontent  In 
bis  eoart,  18.  PubHnhea  Gharlm  raannsaripts  in  support 
of  the  KomiHh  &ith,  13.  MlsgiTings  of  tihe  Tbries  and 
moderate  Oatholics  at  his  proceedings,  14.  His  obliga- 
tions to  Tyreonnel,  16.  His  maritime  dlaeussioDS  with 
Bonropaux,  16.  Influence  of  Petre  and  the  Jesuits  in 
.hiA  councils,  18.  His  tiynperand  opinions,  19.  Is  en- 
couraged in  his  errors  by  Sunderland,  19.  His  unead- 
ness  at  Jeffreys's  illness,  20.  His  amours  with  Oatharine 
Bedley,  2».22.  His  abandonment  of  his  foreign  allies,  28. 
His  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  23.  His  farther 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  detennlnation  to  exer- 
cise the  dispensing  power,  24,  25.  His  dismission  ol  re- 
fractory judges,  25.  Authorises  Roman  Catholics  to  hold 
eoelesiasUeal  benefices,  26.  (See  Solater;  Walker.)  Nomi- 
nates a  Papist  to  the  deanery  of  Christofaurdi,  Oxford, 
and  disposes  of  vacant  bislioprics,  26.  ResolTcs  to  use 
his  ecelefiiastlcal  supremacy  affiinst  the  Aaglican  Cbureh, 
27.  Creates  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission,  28.  His 
treatment  cf  Saneroft,  28.  His  perplexities  on  Oomp* 
ton's  trial,  and  hint  to  Boehester,  29.  Effects  of  his 
proceedings  on  trade,  and  formation  of  a  camp  at  Houns- 
low,  81.  IIIn  orders  for  tortnaing  the  Scotch  rioters;  and 
elans  for  leoliilng  Romanism  in  Scotland,  85.  Opposi- 
tion of  the  Soottiffh  Council  to  his  Tiews,  and  summons 
Of  three  of  them  to  London,  86.  His  interview  and  un- 
satisfactory negotiations  with  them,  85,  86.  He  deter- 
mines to  proceed  in  defiance  of  law,  87.  His  order  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Holyrood;  abrMation  of  laws 
against  Papists  In  Scotland,  88.  Course  which  he  ought 
to  h»ve  followed  in  Ireland,  40.  His  errors,  41.  Nomi- 
nates Tyroonnel  Oeoeral  In  Ireland,  41.  His  fovouritlsm 
towaxds  IVroonnel,  42.  His  displeasure  towards  Claren- 
don. 14.  His  determination  to  displace  Rochester,  and 
hedtetlons  on  the  snl^feot,  44.  Renewf  his  acquaintance 
with  Catharine  Sedley,  45.  His  attsmpto  to  couTert 
Rochester  to  Romanism,  46.  His  dismissal  of  Rochester, 
46.  His  dismissal  of  Clarendon,  and  exalutlon  of  Tyr- 
•onnel,  47.  His  nomination  of  Papiste  to  the  higheet 
oflioes  in  England,  and  course  of  policy  indicated  by  his 
disgrace  of  the  Hydes,  48.  Bfibet  of  his  altered  policy 
upon  tlie  proceedings  of  William,  57.  He  grants  a  pen- 
sion to  I>ryden  on  liis  oouTerdon  to  Romanism,  59. 
dtange  in  his  poli^  towards  the  Puritans,  6L  He 
granta  a  partial  toleiatton  in  Scotland,  62.  His  doset- 
tega  with  the  Tories,  62,  63.  He  publishes  the  Dedl» 
tion  of  Indulgence,  68.  His  altercattons  with  the  Cbvch 
«n  the  subileet  of  Nonconfoimist  poraeontions,  65.  His 
■ntdogation  by  the  Jesuits,  and  dismissal  of  his  con- 
fessor at  their  suggeetioBs,  66.  His  attempto  upon  the 
honesty  of  John  fifowe,  67,  68.  His  interriew  with  WU. 
liam  Kifliji,  69.  His  disquiet  at  William's  xepl/  to  hU 
agents,  and  urgent  letters  to  William  and  Marv,  7a 
Proofr  of  the  necessity  of  restrainte  upon  his  exerose  of 
the  pierogatiye,  71-72.  His  enmity  to  Burnet,  73. 
Growing  enmity  between  him  and  William,- 78.  His 
conduct  on  the  ocoaston  of  the  oonseoration  of  the 
Nuncio,  81.  He  dismisses  Somerset  ftom  oflce,  8L  His 
dispolatteu'of  parliament,  81, 82.  His  arbttrary  proceed- 
ings agslnst  the  universitleB  (sse  Cambridge  XJniTorsity; 
Magdalene  College;  Oxford  Univerrity;  UniversitieB). 
Recommends  Anthony  Fanner  for  president  of  Magda- 
~  lene  College,  86.  Sets  out  on  a  royal  progress,  87, 88. 
His  intonriew  with  the  FeUows  of  ICagdateae  CoUsge,  88. 
His  employment  of  Penn  to  negottete  with  them,  89. 
Sendl  eedesiastleal  oommisstonecs  to  Oxford,  89.  His 
sdieme  for  preventing  the  Prinosss  of  Orange  firom  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Irish  crown,  92.  His  determination  to 
Qacic  a  parliament,  94.  His  plan  forellBoting  that  ol^ect, 
H  97-99.  His  dismissal  of  public  ofHcers,]Sl.  His  new 
Declaration  of  Indolgenoe,  102.  His  intervtow  witii  the 
Ushops,  105.  £ffe«t  of  the  disobedience  of  the  dergy 
upon  his  plans,  106.  He  resolves  to  prosecute  the  s^ven 
Uithc,^  for  libel,  106.  He  interrogatee  and  endeavours 
to  intimidate  them,  107.  He  oommite  them  to  the 
Tower,  107. 108.    Birth  of  hte  son.  the  Pretender,  aud 

Bqpular  belief  in  the  child's  snpposititlousness,  107, 106. 
is  ooDdort  alter  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  124.    His 
dismissions  and  promotions,  127.    He  receives  warnings 


of  Wniiam's  prf^eet,  134.  BxertkNU  ot  LswU  to  mm 
him,  134.  He  frustrates  them,  186.  He  becomes  avasi 
of  his  danger,  188.  His  naval  and  mlUtary  means.  188 
He  attompto  to  conciliate  his  sulgeets,  189.  Gives  and> 
ence  to  the  bishops,  139.  His  concesstons  ill  reedvsd, 
189, 140.  He  submite  to  the  Privy  Ooundl  prooft  of  hb 
SOB^  Urth,  141.  His  conduct  on  reesivfog  WUlism^ 
de«lanition,142,148.  His  cooversatkm  with  the  bkbops, 
147, 148.  He  confen  the  arehbiahoprie  of  York  on  Lam» 
lugh,  and  receives  tidings  of  OoralnuT^  desertioD,  U6 


Hp  tnterviewwith  Clarendcn,  and  with  his  milttiiT 
him  for  a  parUaaeoi 
ives  the  btehops,  Ul. 


tf SDeeniBU ;  uieir  nee,  hini  tnumiia  orvr  «b« 

Jeflreys,  George  Lord ;  his  lUlure  as  a  speakei 

11,  and  note.    HisappointsMntasHigfaSti 

Delamere's  trial,  12.    His  grudge  ageinst  ] 


officers,  150.  The  Peera  petition  him  for  a  c 
150,  151.  He  revises,  and  reproves  the  Hi 
He  sete  out  for  Salisbury,  151,  158.  Tralton  la 
camp,  158, 154.  He  retreate  fimn  Saiisbufy,  164.  Heli 
deserted  by  Prince  George  and  Ormond,  164.  Horotaras 
to  London,  154.  He  summons  a  ooonell  of  Peers,  UML 
He  appointo  commissionera  to  trsat  with  William,  167. 
His  perildy,  157.  He  prepares  for  fiight,  157-158.  Hs 
prepares  to  send  the  Queen  and  his  son  to  France,  and 
sends  for  Lausun,  163.  His  renewed  preparations  for 
flight,  164.  He  departs,  164.  Commotton  ersated  by  hh 
flight,  165.  He  Is  detained  near  Sheemem,  169.  Hm 
Lords  order  him  to  be  set  at  llberte,  170.  He  xetnnis  to 
Whitehall,  171.  Calls  a  oouneU,  171.  Reoriveean 
from  WUliam,  171.  Sete  out  for  Rochester,  173. 
flight  tnm  Rochester,  176, 176.  He  arrives  at  StOer 
mains,  178, 179.    His  letter  to  the  Conventton,  190. 

Jane:  his  toiyism;  he  is  selected  todeftnd  thadoetriasi 
of  the  Church  of  England,  45.  Scandals  omaifmail 
thereby,  46. 

Jaaseniste ;  their  rise,  and  triumph  over  the  Jesnits,  18. 

iker  in  the  Lorda 
Steward  on  Loid 
Delamere,  and 
lUlure  of  his  artifices  to  procure  a  convietton,  12.  Hii 
perfidy,  20.  His  remonstrances  on  the  baming  of 
Claude's  book,  and  rebuirfh>m  James,  23, 24.  HlanosB^ 
nation  to  the  oresidency  of  James's  High  CosBmisrion 
Court,  and  quAficattons  for  the  post,  28.  His  Insolenei 
to  Bishop  Co^pton,  and  tacit  reproval  by  his  brotlMr 
comadssioners,  29.  Penalty  infiletod  hy  liim  on  the 
Puke  of  Devonshire,  75.  His  insulte  to  the  deputies  firoia 
Cambridge,  and  pervenioo  of  Scripture,  84,  85.  His 
behaviour  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalena  OoUega,  and  in- 
sult to  Dr.  Falrikz,  87.  Bis  conduct  towards  the  Cbarte^ 
bouse  trustees,  87.  He  advises  Jasses  to  proaBCute  the 
bishops  for  Ubel,  106.  Discovered  and  arrastsd  by  the 
mob,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  167. 

Jennen  Sir  Thomas ;  his  visit  toOxIbcd  on  the  spaoial  con 
mission,  and  conduct  there,  89,  90. 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund;  opposes  the  eourt  party  in  the 
Commons,  6. 

Jennings,  Frances,  Lady  Tyroonnel;  her  ywitfafiBl  viga 
ries,7& 

Jennings,  Sarah.    See  Churchill,  Lady. 

Jermyn.    See  Dover. 

Jesuite ;  opposed  to  the  Pope,  16.  AeoountofiheOnlst^ 
17-19.  Severe  tews  egainst  them  in  England,  29-801 
Their  eompantlve  security  in  Ireland,  88.    Their  snigu' 

Cm  of  James,  66.    ThsAr  receptton  of  fisafrtmsine  fai 
e,  80.    Their  schemes  respecting  the  snocesaloa  to 
the  Crown,  92. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  591 

Johnson,  Samuel;  his  address  dreulated  anMmgst  the 
soldien  at  Hounslow,  81.  His  character;  ooatroveny 
exdted  by  his  comparison  of  James  to  Julian  tlie  Apoe> 
tete.  81.  Hie  conviction  fiyr  a  libel  on  Jaaaas;  and  ae* 
quaintanoewitiiHughSpeke,81.  Is  sentenced  to  fli 
andtbepUlory,82.  His  degradation  from  the  ' 
82.    Apathy  of  tlie  deigy  towards  bim,  82. 

Johnstone ;  acte  as  sgant  between  WOliam  and  the  BngUsh 


Opposition,  78. 
Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Oonwion  Pleas;  i 

the  Bench,  26. 
Judges;  their  subserviency  to  James  IL,  1.    Dismiss^  of 

four  of  the  refractory,  25.  See  Charlton  ;Jeflregw;Joaaa 

Milton;  Mon^ue;  Neville. 
Keating,  John,^ief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Flsaa 

his  protest  against  Tyrconnel's  nroceedings,  48. 
Kendall,  Csptain  Jamea;  opposes  the  court  par^i  his  rsp^ 

toMidd]eton,8. 
Ken,  Bishop,  52, 104-105. 
Kiflin,  William:  hte  influence  among  the  Bapttati;  Ui 

intervtew  with  the  King,  68,  69.  « 

Klrke,  Colonel  Percy;  his  adherence  to  Protoetantism,  I. 

He  profiisses  loyalty,  150.    He  prepares  to  dsssft,  Itt. 
Lainea,  18. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop,  150. 
Langtoy,  Sir  Roger,  11^  115. 
Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fountainhall,  88. 
Laudeidale,  172. 
Lausun,  Antonine  Count  of;  his  viflissttudeB,  168.    11» 

undertakes  to  convey  the  Queen  and  tier  son  to  Frano^ 

163, 164.    He  Is  restored,  to  Lewie's  Ikvour^  178. 
Leatrange,  Roger;  vlsita  Edinburgh  toald  JaoKii^  eaooMb 

ments,  87     He  answen  the  **  Letter  to  a  Diseenter  '  9k 
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Uiftam.  HtrOreawcU;  retelnedenbdulf  oftkeBidiop^lU 
Uwla  XIT. :  his  idiagrin  at  Om  tmtty  IwtwMO  JanM  and 
the  Staten  Gmierml,  1.  His  dsUght  at  HaUftx's  «imi»al, 
4.  His  peneeutions  of  the  Hngoenota.  4.  His  insCrve- 
thms  to  Barillon  to  liMnsot  dlspatMi  betwssn  Jamss  and 
ttie  Paril<unant.  7.  (Sea  Barillon  and  Bonrspawc.)  His 
tfianea  wtih  the  Jsamti,  1&  His  pension  toSvndartand, 
19.  His  snl^nsatlnn  of  Holland  and  eondnot  of  WUUam 
of  Ofmnga,  56.  Oomi)arlaon  batwaan  ttaam,  66,  67.  His 
oflto  to  aid  In  kidnanping  Bnniet,  78.  His  nsfotlatlons 
vlkh  Jamas  eonoarmog  Um  reoall  of  tha  British  troops, 
T8.  His  eompikity  In  TYroonnd's  sehsnaa,  98.  Aban- 
Aonad  by  his  party  in  Holland,  laR.  His  psrsaeations  of 
Butch  latUors  in  rranos,  189-180.    His  qnaml  with  tha 


«ncs, 
ng  tha  ftaaehlsss,  180.    Proesedingsof  hia 
r  In  Roma,  180.  His  dasign  on  tha  arehblshop- 
rle  of  Oblogne,  181.    T 
Hia  «x«reioas  to  sara  Ji 


Pc^a  oonramlng 
•mlMurador  1 


180.  Hisdasign 

His  alarm  at  Junei^a  eondoot,  184. 


His  axartioas  to  sara  Jamss,  184-186.  Ha  mvadss  Oai^ 
many,  186.  Jot  of  Ms  eonrt  at  his  Tlstorisa,  188.  His 
treatmtmt  of  Lanznn,  188.  His  amotions  on  Jaasa's 
ffight,  177.  His  preparations  Ibr  laoaiTlng  tha  Qnaan,  178. 
He  restores  LaosuD  to  his  fltTOor,  178.    His  liberality 


Hia  1 


to  the  exiled  pair.  178 
Lexington,  Lord,  103. 
Leybnm,  John ;  emissaiy  flrom  tha  Fope»  8|  7. 

tidpatioa  in  the  attemptsd  eoBTerakm  af  Bochestsr,  46. 

Heoflldatesat.theoonseerationof  theNanelo,81.    His 

adTice  to  James,  189.    He  Is  anested,  187. 
Lkenaes;  meditated  witlidrawal  oi;  by  James  IL,  lOL 
UlUbnllero,  129. 
Llnebln,  Earl  of,  193. 
Uttlaton,  Sir  Thomas,  184. 
Uoyd,  Bishop  of  Nonrlcb,  104. 
Lloyd,  Bishop  ef  St.  Asaph,  104. 
Lobb,  Stephen;  his  early  eareer,  67.     His  zacondliatlon 

with  the  Orart.  and  sarrilitf  to  his  new  maater,  87. 
Loelte,  John :  his  reasons  against  toleratinc  Romanism,  8. 
Loekhnrt  8br  Oeorge,  Pri^  Oonndllor  of  Sootland;  bii 

chameter,  86.    Retnma  to  Sootland  and  oppoaaa  the 

King,  38. 
Loudoa,  BtnlMm  o£    See  Gompton. 
London;  the  Hngnenoto  ereet  idlk  ftetsriea  in  its  eastern 

snburt*,  5.    Batabiiffbment  of  oonventi  and  Jesoitleal 

institutfona,  80.  BxdtemenJ  at  the  opening  of  a 
of  James's 


Elfcetc 


»*&  proeaediogs 


chapel  in  Ume  Street,  80. 

on  its  trade.  81.  Alarm  and  subsequent  gaieties  of  Its 
eMaeos  at  the  Honnslow  eamp,  8L  Atlnek  on  Roman 
GkthoUe  property  In,  148.  Ito  agitation  pending  Jamea's 
negotiationa  with  William,  16C.  Cirenlatlon  of  fbrgad 
nmdamatioDpin,  168.  Its  exdtement  on  Jamss's  flight, 
166-168.  Its  oorporatlon  weloomea  William,  178.  It 
lenda  mone/  to  him,  177. 

Lords.    See  Eiouse  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  Artleles.  SeoOand ;  their  eonduet  in  Taferenoe  to 
Jamesi's  encroachments,  36-37.    Their  eharaster,  37. 

Lorda,  eonneU  oC  held  by  Jamee,  166-167. 

Loeelaee,  John  Lord ;  seta  out  to  join  WUIiam,  148, 149. 
1m  captured  by  Beaufort's  troops,  149.  The  people  of 
Olonoefrter  liberate  him,  169.  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Oxfl>rd,  169.  His  conduct  In  the  Lords,  190.  Wflllam 
nspostolatea  with  him,  190. 

Lowther,  Sir  Jolin;   protests  sgainat  the  eprrupt  eleo- 


lAcaa,  Ijord ;  appointed  Ueutsnant  of  the  Tower,  186. 

Lnmley,  Lord;  joina  the  party  of  WiUiam  of  Orange^  122. 
He  aeiaee  Newcastle,  169. 

If  noele«fleld,  Cliailes  Gerard,  Sari  ot,  187, 146. 

Kaekeasie,  Sir  George,  Lord  AdYoeato  of  Ssotland,  87. 

Madrid.    See  Spain. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford ;  founded  Ij  WUUam  of  Wayn- 
flete,  86.  Anthony  Farmer  leoommended  by  James  for 
Its  jprasident,  88l  Election  of  iiamnaident,  87.  atatlon 
at  Its  Fellowa  before  ithe  High  Oommiaston,  87.  James 
nooumendJi  It  to  sleet  Parker,  87.  Ito  Fellows  dted 
beJbre  the  King  at  Oxford  and  reprimanded,  88.  Failure 
of  Penn's  efforts  to  procure  Ij^eir  aubmisston,  89.  Special 
eonnnimlon  toni^ndleato  upon  their  eontumaoy ;  installn- 
Hon  of  Parker  as  its  prealdent,  89, 90.  IQeetlon  of  iU  Fel- 
lows, 90.   M  turned  Into  a  Papkh  seminary,  91 . 

Kagifftrates;  queetions  put  to  tbem  by  James's  oidars,  97. 
n^eir  poHtle  answers,  97. 

Mnnefaenter.  Earl  ot,  168. 
•  Mnasueta.  Father,  eonfossor  to  Jamss  IL ;  his  dfsmisial 

frIHH  OmC^  Ow 

Mnvy  of  Hodena,  wifo  of  James  n.,  21.  Lady  RodMster's 
anMal  to  lier,  46.  Her  aTeraion  for  ^reonnel,  47.  Her 
reported  aeeeptanoe  of  a  bribe  from  lum,  47.  Her  preg^ 
Bnej ;  popoiar  disbelief  in  the  ftet,  98.  Her  daiwer  after 
Ann^s  lllght,  166.  She  departs  ibr  France,  1«8.  Her 
perils  at  Lambeth,  and  embarkation  at  OraTeaHid,  164. 
Bar  reeeption  by  Lewis,  178.  Homage  paid  to  her  at  the 
Ftwnch  eourl,  179. 

■aiy,  PrtnoMs  of  Orange;  her  mafriaga  to  WUUam  detsr- 
mined  by  politieal  oonsideratlona,  52.  Her  relations  to 
ttie  Prince,  62,  63,  64.  RemoTes  William's  anxieties,  64. 
A^mVyt*^  In  William's  prqjeet,  123.  Her  letter  to  Danby, 


un,194[  Is  pi 
Maaser ;  John,  a  Papist;  appointed  J 
MaasiDon;  hia  testimony  to  the  ehanctar  of  William  e# 
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jointly  with  WUllam, 


Is  pradalmed,  191. 
John,  a  Papist;  appointed  Bean  ar(au:istdblurel^  A 


Orange,  66^  note. 
Maynard,  Sir  John;  opposes  the  augmentation  of  tt« 

foress,7.  Reftoestoholdabrlefagainst  the  Bishops,  lU. 

His  reply  to  WUliam's  eourteslsa,  171.  His  reply  to  Saw^ 

yees  objection,  176.    Takes  part  in  the  proceedings  4t 

the  eonventton,  186,  188.     Protasta  against  m^  rul% 

190. 
Helfort,  John  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  81 

Bringa  Jamss's  letter  to  the  Oonvantion,  100. 
Middleton ;  supports  the  Oourt  party  in  the  Oommons,  8^  8. 

His  expoatuiattons  with  Dar^  and  Kendall,  8.  His  ml» 

girlags  aa  to  Jamca'a  conduct,  18. 
^'^Itery  olfoneea;  UlegaUy  puniahed,  81-82. 
of  Jai 


Militia;  inrfnnattona  of  Jaines  against  Its  eAeieney,  8|  7. 

Adoption  of  a  reeolutlon  for  Increasing  Ita  eAdeney,  7. 
MUton,  Ghiistopher,  brothsr  of  the  poet;  appointed  « 

judge,  26. 
Montague, GUef  Baton  of  the  Bzohefusr; 


Montague,  Ghariea,  and  Matthew  Prior;  notiee  o(  681 
Choeen  to  the  Conrentton,  184. 

Mordaunt,  Cbarlea  Viaoount ;  hia  diaraetor,  eeeeotrle  career, 
and  oppnsitlon  to  the  lung's  sehcmee,  10.  His  m 
tiona  to  William  of  Orange,  68.  He  Tolunteera  to  a 
panyWllUam'sexpeditton,187.  HeUsteBs  toWildma*^ 
projects,  188.    ^  duty  at  Bxeter,  146. 

Mordaunt,  Henry.    See  Peterborough. 

MidgiSTo,  John  Sheffleld,  Bari  ef;  his  ebaraeter,  84. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Rari  of;  al^uxea  Protestantla^ 
84.    Appointsd  Lord  High  Oommlssionsr,  tIos  <luacn» 

MusgiuVe,  Sir  Ohrlstophsr,  186, 188. 

Nerllle,  Judge;  dismissed  firom  ofltoe,  26. 

Newcastie;  iU  Inhabitants  deoiara  foi  William,  169. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appears  belbre  the  High  Gommlssloa 
Gburt  as  deputy  flrom  his  Unlrsnity,  84.  His  election  ti 
WUllam'a  OonTentlon,  184. 

Newton  Abbot;  Its  memorial  of  WiUiam  of  Orange,  146. 

Noneonfermlsta;  early  rigour  of  Jamee  towards  them,  6L 
Hia  meditated  league  with  them,  61.  Their  ftellnga  on 
the  Dedaimtlon  of  Indulgenee  being  proclaimed,  64» 
Determination  of  the  Church  to  outbid  Jamee  in  hii 
offers  to  them,  64.  Their  appearanee  at  court  66.  Their 
wavering  between  the  two  contending  parties,  66.  A^ 
heienea  of  aome  of  them  to  the  King,  66.  (See  Alaop; 
Oaie;  Lobb;  Penn;  BoeeweU.)  Oppoaltion  of  the  m» 
Joitty  to  tlM  court,  67.  (See  Baxter;  Bunyan;  Howe; 
Kiflln.)  BfllMt  of  the  Declaration  of  InduJgenoe  upon 
the  ehaaaeter  of  their  rellgtoua  ssrrlcss,  69.  Their  patrfr 
otinn  on  tlia  publication  of  the  Dsdsratlou  of  Indul- 
gence, 108^ 

Korftdk,  Duke  of;  attempto  to  snforee  James's  plana,  8i. 
He  declares  for  WiUiam,  169. 

ipton,  Spencer  Oompton,  Barl  of;  his  death  la 
»  of  Ghariea,  10. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of;  he  o&nnlTes  nt  Jam«P»  flight 
164.    He  declaree  for  WiUiam,  166. 

Norwich;  declares  for  WiUiam,  169. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Bari  ot,  74.  Oppoaas  Jsmcs^ 
polley,74.  HkieonferenoaswithDykTelt,74.  Hesecedsi 
from  William's  party,  122.  Hia  conduct  in  the  oonfteenee 
with  the  Oommons,  192. 

Oatea,  Titus :  suoesn  of  his  frauds  sttributeble  to  the  seal 
of  the  Roman  Ohthdies,  2.    (fees  Powis.) 

Ormond,  Jsmes  Butler,  Barl  of;  TyreonneMs  plot  for  SBm» 
sinating  him,  16.  He  encourages  Jamea'a  amour  with 
Cetharine  Sedley,  21.  HU  reaOl  Ikom  Ireland,  41.  Hi 
supporte  the  Charterhouse  trustees,  87.    Hia  death,  191 

Ormond,  Duke  ot,  grandson  of  the  abore;  he  is  elected 
CbaneeUor  of  Oxford  UnlTeraity,  126l  Hedesertetotha 
Princess  eaidp,  164. 

Oxford,  University  of;  Ito  loyalty  to  James  n.  during 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  88.  Jame^s  interforence  wltfi 
iterighte,86.  Arrival  of  the  King  at,  88.  Electa  Ormoni 
as  Chancellor,  126.  Ito  weloome  to  Lovelace,  169.  Set 
Magdalene  OoUegew 

Oxford,  Biritops  of.    See  Parker ;  HsIL 

Oxford  Oorporatlon ;  ito  reAisal  to  submit  to  James's  dleti^ 
tfon,  102. 

Oxibrd,  Aubrey  de  Ytre,  Barl  of;  his  anosetora  and  their 
explolta,  96.  He  refbeea  to  aid  in  Jamea's  prefects,  anil 
Is  dismissed  from  his  offloes,  96.  He  attends  JamssPi 
council,  166. 

Parker,  Samuel;  nominated  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  26.  R^ 
fnsal  of  Che  Fellows  of  Magdalene  OoUcge  to  elect  him 
aa  their  Prealdent  on  James's  recommendation,  87.  Hii 
installatton  aa  president,  90.  His  list  pubUcation,  and 
death,  91. 

Papists.    See  Roman  CathoUcs. 

Parliament;  its  devotion  to  King  James,  1.  Ito  reasseM> 
biage;  speech  ttam  the tlirone;  forment  tliereupon ;  ooifr 
plaesn^  of  the  Lords,  8.    (See  House  of  Oommons  and 
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INDEX  TO 


Hoase  of  Lnvte)    Iftaro^Mom  ftonL  ttM  to  i$m%  11, 

;s}, -24, 44,  63.    !«■  dinolvtton,  8L 
Plwtioi ;  atate  o<;  on  Jwdim  IL'b  fiMUoatioii,  180, 181.    Bee 

TtoriM;  Wliii.'a. 
ilMeal,  BUise;  efbets  of  his  writtngi  upon  the  Inflvonoe 

of  the  Jefvita,  18. 
Pfetriek*  8imoc;  nlaotod  tt  dolbnd  tlM  dootriiiM  of  the 


Ohwch  of  Kofllond,  4ft. 

^^n,  SSdios  -_  _, , 

_    rohn,  VleechoBMUor  of  OuibsMc*  UnlveMttr; 
summoned  before  the  High  Commission  Oonrt,  88,  84. 


Uls  ^eotion  ficom  Us  ofies«  84. 
Nmberton;  retained  •»  the  BariKMyUS.  Hii  latewtttions 
■  -12,118/ 


with  tlie  Orown  cowuel,  112, 
l^nhroke,  VuAat,K. 


Penn, 


roke,BMfl 
Willism; 


his  elose  oonnectton  viih 


Btepheal 
I  WiUtem 


Lobbat 


.art,  67.  Hs  endcftvonn  to  Moondle 
with  Jasoss  n.,  68.  His  Joaraey  to  tlio  Hsgne,  awl  ez^ 
bortations  to  WiUiam,  70.  His  ml«giTiag  as  to  James's 
ooavae,  and  pcopossl  of  ▼arions  equlfalonta,  72.  His 
discourse  at  Chester  on  James's  Tisit,  88.  Faltare  of  his 
attempted  medta^Mi  with  tha  Mkvt  of  Mafdntona 
College,  89. 
Berth,  JasEMs  I>rmMMoad,  Bart  oi;  GhaaosUor  of  Seotiand; 


his  apostasy  to  Romanism,  84.  His  poaltioB  on  William's 
aooeMion,Ua  Ho  takes  refofs  at  his  ooontfj  seat,  18D. 
Attempts  to  learn  BootUnd,  is  doteoted  and  JroyriiMwd, 
180. 

fatwfaorongh,  Hoary  Barl  of;  eonTortad  to  BomaBism,  68. 
Fallare  of  his  plan  to  subvert  Ftotastanlten,  96.  His 
aation  against  WUHams,  lOS. 

Potre,  Sdwasd,  VioeproTinoial  of  the  Jainits;  his  chan0> 
tar,  18.  B»moDaliates  with  James  on  his  attaohment  to 
Oathariae  Sedley,  28.  His  infloMMS  ia  tlia  state,  44. 
His  malevolence  towards  the  Hydes,  46.  Acqoiasoss  in 
Jryoonners  proieets,  47.  His  siMMwatlon  of  cOoseting  to 
James,  62.  llis  bahred  of  nuEar  ManiMtl^  66.  li 
sworn  of  tha  Prtry  OouacH,  06. 

VoUexftn,  111. 

9k>pe.    Sea  Inaoofnt 

Popham.    See  Charterhouse. 

Portman.  Sir  WttUaas,  161. 

9Dwell78lr  John,  76.    His  eondaet  on  tha  trial  of  tha 


Bishops,  111,  114    His  dkmisaal,  126. 
Bowis,  Tliomas ;  his  eharaotar,  aad  appoinlnont  aa  Solkltor 
General,  26.    Hla  report  of  the  oibct  of  tha  Blihops^  ao- 
"  •  :i6- 

baHsrbefi,Boclof(aOhtho]iepoer>;  hishJ 
,14.  His  nominatloB  to  the  Privy  dowMil, 
otifl  adviee  to  James,  44.    His  quaUAeallons 


quittal,  116. 
ffbwis,WIUtaa 


Hlspatrtotifla 


Hlspal 
theVU 


ioeroyaUy  of  Isoknd,  47. 


flight,  164.'  Attaek  made  on  his  hoase,  167. 
Vnwle,  Henry: 


Ugh 

1,&. 

qualiaeatlons  for 

Aaakta  In  ib»  Qoa^i's 


_  -  a  ■»— **»g  of  tbo  OoMBoaars, 
176.  He  is  oKboon  Speaksr  of  theOonrentioD,  184.  He 
attends  William  on  his  aoeeptanoe  of  the  crown,  104. 

I»a*y4arlaaian ;  aMaehment  of  tha  SoDttlsb  paopla  to,aiid 
penalties  against  84.    See  NoneoBfwulsts. 

fterton;  his  ml^cirings  aa  to  James's  ajrbitnof  pioeasd 
ings,  13.  His  fldlure  to  carry  out  Jamsafs  plans  ftw  sab> 
T«tUi«  Pvotestaotltta,  86. 

Pretender,  the.    See  Stoart,  Chailes  Bdwari. 

Prideaux.    See  Clorgy,  881 

frior,  Matthew,  60.    Sea  Montagna,  Cbaiieo. 

pulton,  Andrew, a  Jesuit;  spaolmen  of  Us  oompoaUlM,  88, 
vote. 

Puritans.    See  Nonconformists. 


Amaksn. 
Queensbei 


^ueensberry,  WiUiam  Douglas,  Doka  of;  Lovd  TMasorer 
of  Soothmdi^  Mbrts  to  oonneet  him  willi  tha  Bdin- 
bttiVh  liots^n.  Withdrawal  of  honours  tam  Um»8ft-86. 
His  expulsion  ftom  aH  his  employments,  88. 

BeguUtors,  Board  of;  lu  oonstttotlDn  and  ol^aofci,  «k 

Beiesby,  Sir  John,  162. 

SiTolntioo,  the  Baglish.   Its  eharMsisr,  196»  at  ssq. 
ehelleu,  Cardinal;  his  statesmanllka  pollir  tosrardf  tha 
HJSgusBOts,  4. 

Bight,  ]>sola(atlon  •(  108. 

BoidMstar,  Btahop  of.    flsa 

Boehsster,  Lady,  21, 46. 

Boohester,  Bochester,  Lawrence  Hyda,  Bait  ot,  Lovd  Viea* 
surer ;  his  miogivkM  as  to  JaaMTs  arUtraiy  pronsodings 
38.  BOorts  of  thaJssnits  to  subvert  Us  inflnoBOO  with 
the  King,  18, 19,  20.  His  intrigues  in  Ibvour  of  Oaifaa- 
rtnefled!4y,21.  Deelina  of  Us  taifluanee  with  tha  King, 
82, 23,  note.  HigBelttstaBtacceptaooeof  aseatlnJasBas's 
High  Commisskm  Court,  20.  His  eondemnatioin  of  Bishop 
Oompton,  20.  Intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  for  bis  ovarthvow, 
M.  SBorts  of  James  to  convert  him  to  KnmanJsm,  46. 
His  dismission,  40, 47.  He  attempts  to  enfnree  James's 
illegal  plans,  06.  He  prepares  a  petitjoa  for  a  pariJamant, 
161.  DabndstheMtitlon,l6L  Dsela>wforWtHiam,]M. 

Bochester,  John  Wllmot,  Earl  of;  converted  ftian  Atheism 
by  Burnet,  58. 

Bomn  Catholics;  dadgns  of  James  II.  in  their  flavour,  2. 
Ve^Ungs  expresaed  by  their  oUefh  in  regsrd  to  James's 
arbttrary  conduct,  14.  Obaracters  of  tha  loaders  of  the 
violent  section  at,  14.    (See  Albeville; 


100. 
Us  proparty  destMfal 


Dovaa;  Ihnrooanel;  Jesuits.)  

eseveisaihadispeoiingpow«rintb«irflivonr,2A  0«Im» 
able  estabUfkaMDt  of  bis  right  by  law,  26.  (See  Halm) 
Their  admiasioa  to  political  aad  ewtosiasiieal  oBom, 
26-26^  Public  diaoontant  at  tha  exhibition  of  tbdi 
paniphemalialnthastroots,20,8D.  Riots  and  intanup- 
tlons  to  their  oeremonles  in  th^  provlneei,  80.  Tbfb 
divines  overmatched  in  eontroveny,  88.  favour  diova 
to  their  religion  in  Seotland,  a|ui  riots  in  ooosequswi, 
86.  Their  fkoedom  in  Ireland,  88.  Consequences  of  tbsn 
temporaiy  aseeadeniv,  41.  Their  admiasion  to  powav 
and  emolument  ia  Iralaod,  43, 43, 47, 48.  Denial  to  Urn 
Dissenters  of  immunities  granted  to  tham,  61.  Tolsia- 
tlon  allowed  to  thorn  hi  Sootland,  62.  Opinion  of  WfiUsM 
aad  Mary  on  the  tanpoUcy  of  James's  indulganosa^  sad 
vindication  of  their  opInioBB,  70-72.  Their  appotntaast 
as  sherifii,  00.  Attaok  on  ttialr  chapels  and  housm  ia 
London,  166. 

Bomaa  OathoUe  sountry  gentlamaa ;  their  eharaoter,  tMhi 
aad  habits  ia  tha  17th  geninry,  00  ~ " 

Bmiquillot  Spanish  Ambassador    * 
by  the  mob,  166, 167. 

Boeewell,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist;  sapporta  Jsbmb  la 
his  conflict  with  the  Church,  67. 

Ramssy,  John,  U. 

Russell,  Bdwanl:  his  chasactsr;  ruptnva  with  the  OoDit 
and  position  ia  Dykvelt's  eounoUs,  76.  Proposes  to  t«  I 
Prince  of  Orange  a  dsseeat  on  Bnglaad,  120.  Jolaskr 
at  Bietaa,  140. 

Russell,  Lady  Raebd,  12, 24. 

Rnsaell,  WiUiam  Lord,  68. 

RuUand,  Earl  of,  07, 163. 

Sacheverell,  WUliam,  184. 

Saint  Victor;  sssists  in  tha  lllfht  of  Hm  aaasa  aal  hi 
MB,  168, 164. 

Salisbury,  Jaams  Oaell,  Barl  of;  Us  oonveraioa  id  Bsmai 
ism,68.    TruobiU  found  against  him,  168. 

Bancroft,  WUltem.  Aichblsbop  of  Osntevtiary.  A  ft 
deeUass  actiag  on  James's  Hi^  Commission  Court,  9 
Heettng  of  the  prelates  at  his  palace,  104.  Is  sammoaa 
before  Uie  Privy  CounoU,  107.  His  pMtoral  Utter  alia 
Us  acquittal,  117.  Has  aa  andieaoe  with  Jamee,  1» 
His  suggestions,  180.  He  disavows  the  invitation  % 
WUUam,  148.  Hia  eonvanatlon  with  Jamea,  147  IleaA 
the  Paem  with  a  petition  for  a  parUamant,  161.  Hsai 
the  RoyaUsta,  176.  His  ptaa  foe  a  regency,  188  Sseil 
aMB  of  his  oonpoeitlon,  182;  note. 

Sanflaid;  tU  aaoounter  with  WUUam's  troops,  lift. 

Savoy ;  a  Jasnitloal  esUblishmsnt  ereoted  in  tha,  80. 


Sawyer,  Attorney  Qaasral  to  James  II.;  relaaea  to  perart 
tha  law,  26.  His  dismiaml  Atom  oAca,  102.  Defeads 
the  Bishops  OB  their  trial,  118.  His  qaastioa  aoBMsalDf 
William's  power,  176. 

■axton;  his  peajarias  on  Dalamars^s  trial,  IB. 

SoarBlale,Barlof;07. 

Schomberg,  Frederis,  Coani  of;  hU  flbaraatar,  aarvtam  H 
Lewis  XIV.,  and  aroolntment  as  WUUam'a  Ueutsaaai 
180.    Aeeompaalea  WiUiam,  146^    Avoids  flghUag,  Ul. 

floiater,  Edward;  Us  apostssy,  86. 

Sootoh  privy  oonncUIors ;  a  daputsHoa  ot,  aaat  to  Loadsa. 
86.    §lifbBSiottetloaswiththaKiag,86. 

Sootlaad ;  ^te  of  religious  fteUng  in,  88,  84.  Bqyal  sa 
ooufeagement  of  Bomaaism  in,  and  ita  oonaeqaencea,  8^ 
86.  lieattBg  of  tti  PariianMiat,  sad  tefbaal  of  it»  bm» 
hers  to  sanction  James's  schemes,  86,  87.  ArUtmiy 
qrstem  of  ffovecnmsnt  in,  87,  88.  Partial  toleratta 
grantad  la,  68.  Its  pvoesedlagi  o«  Jamais  ahdhatifla 
170, 180. 

geott.  Sir  Walteiv  60. 

Seal,  tha  Qnat ;  Jamsste  aaaMy  eonomdag  it.  167. 

Sedley,  Oatfaarine:  her  amour  with  James  11^  U.  Bm 
OBpoeitlpB  to  tha  King's  wishss,  aad  dapariara  ftsm 
Migiand,  22.  Sha  Mtania  aad  lenawa  bar  ooaaaslioa 
witbhte,46. 

Sedloy*  Sir  Cbailsa,  fl. 

Seyaioar.  Sir  Bdward;  Usmseh  agatasfc  JanasPk  pnfoel 
for  aagmsattag  the  araiy,  7.  Attempts  to  remedy  Cwts^ 
indiscretion,  0.  Joins  WOllam,  162.  Oi«aalBM  WHBun^ 

Sharp,  John;  disobeys  Jameifs  ediet»  and  Is  aa^psadei  9. 
28.    Ineurs  ttia  CommonsP  displsasnre,  188. 

flharifli;  Ust oC nominated byJamss IL, 00. 

Sherlook,  WUliam;  rcAiaas  to  comply  with  Jama^  proU 
bltlon,andlide|H4vedof  hlanensioa,2r.  Hlsplaacf 
govaniraant  altef  tha  fligbt  of  Jamea,  181. 

Showsff,  Sir  Bartholomew;  appointad  Beooidar  of  Lsa 
doa,82.    Asristslnthapraeeeutloaof  thaBisliopa,lIi 

Shreuvbuiy,  Qharks,  Bari  of;  sketch  of  his  aaoestors,  0^ 
His  fotilisr's  teagkal  aad,  06.  He  allures  Bomsaias, 
refuses  to  saform  Jamea's  lUegU  pn^eets,  aad  li  lia 
missed,  06.  Li  threatened  with  assaadhadlon,  OT.  Jsmt 
in  invtUag  WUUam  to  Bni^aad,  UL  la  aslaeled  to 
carry  Wi^m's  irnimags,  172, 178. 

SfceltoB,  BovU ;  appointsd  Ueatenaat  of  fha  Tower,  Uf 
Dismissed,  166. 

8ldnay,Heniy;  Us  duoaeter  and  eonneetioii  with  1 
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,  131, 1^  ttk  eotmeetlm  wRh  Lidy  8wlde^ 

iHtfiUi,  Br.  TbonAf:  tttttrM  lo  thi  mariUenttUp  of  Mm- 
(M«iMOoU«K«,ml  UlBtiandTtHKkt]teaI«etioii,8T.  flta 
twledrion  before  tht  8p>cUI  Oommiarioow,  8t.  Smums 
tlM  ApoloKiM  rtlmniud  to  te  foroad  ftom  other  rtellowt, 
90.  Nleknained  Doctor  Rogitery  te  eonseqinrace  of  bb 
teodnct  itt  tbfl  dtaputas,  «0.  BU  tzptOilon  ftom  hia  M- 

lmhip,9l.     

Wncn,  JfHkn  (4lw^wtfdfe  wra  Bbnivft);  Mft  ngtisiMitB 
on  ti)  trial  of  the  Seven  Blebope,  114.  Hla  etoeCioa  to 
t^  OoDTvntioB,  IM.  His  tinnMnta  In  the  oooAjtvum 
^tb  fte  Lordfe.  in.  litppointBdebalnDMioftheoo 
nItUe  oa  the  DodiMtloii  of  Right,  198. 
flomttrtet,  ChariM  B^rflBOor,  Duke  of:  reAuet  to  Johi  In 
the  NttDcio's  proeeselon ;  bis  dlsmlsral  from  dflm,  81. 
nig  npnlRlon  fWnn  hli  Lord  Ueotenaney,  97. 
Bpaiii;  Its  negotiationB  with  Jamas  II.,  1.  Alarm  of  Lawis 

ZIT.  In  reAKnee  thereto,  T.    8ae  RonqnlUo. 
Bpake,  Hugh;  his  character,  and  imprfsonment,  SI,  82. 
He  avows  a  Ibrged  proclamation,  169.    His  than  te  the 
firtth  ?n^t,  Itt. 
Ilprat,  Thoraa^  Bishop  of  Roeheatar;  aeeenta  a  seat  In 
James's  High  Commtalon  Court  29.    Takes  charge  of 
Q>mpUm*s  dtoeese,  29.    Reada  llie  Dsdaimtlon  of  In- 
dalgenoe,  106.   Realgna  hk  seat  to  the  High  OMnmwrtnn 
Court,  126. 
Btafford,  Lord,  M. 

BtamRird,  Thomas  Qnj,  Saii  of;  his  committal  to  the 
Tower,   U.     Hk    Uberatlon,   11.    Joins  William  of 
Orange,  168. 
Stewart,  James;  eorrespoodenoe  with  ¥»gA,  T9. 
BUteaOeneraL    See  HoUand. 
BtUllngfleet ;  his  oontroreralal  smhMinws  45,  60.    Dedani 

i«ainst  the  Indulgence.  104. 
Btreei,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  26. 
Btuart,  Charies  Edward ;  his  bbth,  106.  Popular  bdlef  to 
hia  suppoeititionsneaB,  and  grounds  of  ezruas  for  the 
belfof;  106-109.  Prooft  of  his  Urth  submitted  to  the 
PrlTj  Council,  141.  He  Is  sent  to  Portsmouth,  162. 
Returns  to  WhitehaU,  168.  Is  oonllded  to  Lanaun,  168. 
And  embarks  tbtr  France,  164. 
Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of;  encourages  James's 
srrom,  and  fomenta  his  dislike  for  Rochester,  19.  His 
pretended  couTerrion  to  Romanism  bj  the  King,  20. 
Boggests  a  Nseret  committee  of  Roman  OhthoUes,  20. 
ffii  growing  ioflnenoe,  24.  His  nomination  to  serve  on 
James's  High  Oommlarion  Court,  29.  Transforeaee  of 
tte  direction  of  afiidrs  to  his  cabal,  44-46.  His  dread  of 
Tt^conaors  projects  regarding  Ireland,  47.  Mutual 
sibrts  of  the  two  U>  drcumvent  each  other,  47.  His  lord 
Heatenancy  of  Warwickshire,  96.  His  recoamendation 
of  eoncearions  to  the  King,  and  uneasiness  at  the  state 
or  public  ft^ing,  111.  His  public  espoUMi  «f  RbunadAtt, 
111.  Hia  oTertures  to  William,  182.  His  income,  182. 
Hia  iwoapects,  133.  His  wife  communicates  with  Hoi- 
iBDd  for  him,  183.  His  disgrace,  and  ijectlon  ftcm 
ofllce,  141. 
Sopremacj,  Act  of;  determination  of  James  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  against  the  Anglican  Church,  27.  DIffleultles 
in  hia  way,  27.  See  High  Oommlasion  Court 
Csnaple,  Sir  Richard;  his  opposltton  to  Jaoies's  eaeioaefa- 

menta,?.  "^ 

Vernple,  Sir  William ;  his  eulogj  on  Bentinck,  62. 
^Bst  Act;  violation  of,  br  James  II..  3-4.    Ol^ectiooa  of 

the  Opposition  tdHbe  Ktog's  tofraetlons  of  it  7. 
Bmrkeabory ;  fkilure  of  James's  plan  for  snbvsrttog  the 

independence  of  its  corporation,  101. 
Thauet,  Karl  of;  97. 
Tfllotson;  bis  reasons  against  tolerating  the  Roolah  Sdth, 

S.    His  attempted  conversion  to  Romanism,  46. 
HodaU  Matthew ;  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  and  sub- 

•aqnent  attscks  on  Cluistianltj,  60. 
Tltai    ffihn;  his  deleetion  from  the  Nonconformists,  125. 

Attempts  to  oblato  an  audience  with  WlUlam,  172. 
TDrbay ;  Its  appearance  at  the  landing  of  William,  144. 

Ita  present  sUte,  144.    Its  memorial  of  WlUlam,  144. 
Tories;  their  discontent  at  James's  conduct  4.    Feeltog 
of  the  Protestants,  18.    Their  posltfon  with  reference  to 
William  Prince  of  Orsnge,  64    They  aeknowli^lge  him 
mm  their  head,  67.    Attempts  of  James  to  o^}ole  them, 
(ML    Cliaage  in  their  opinions  eonceming  the  lawftdness 
of  resistance,  118.  Their  poaltloo  on  JemesPs  abdication, 
181*182.    Thefar  strength  in  the  Upper  House,  188.  They 
ttogative  the  Whig  motion,  189.    Are  bsateu  to  tha  Com- 
mons, 190. 
Tndm;  effect  of  Jamesfs  proceedings  upon,  81. 
Tlwby,  Sir  Oeor^;  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Bishom,  112. 
His  sddress  to  WIDIam,  178.  His  arguments  to  tae  eon* 
fteunee  with  the  Lords,  192. 
Cveliiwney,  Bishop,  104.    His  remonstraaes  to  James,  106. 
A«itaUon  la  ComwaU  pending  his  trial,  110.    He  wel- 
eomes  William's  troops  to  Bristol,  169. 
Tvaiawney,  Colonel,  160, 16& 
Titeder,  Seijeant  112. 
ftmer.  Bishop  of  Ely,  104, 106. 
XviidsD,  Sir  WllUam ;  supports  tlie  country  party,  7. 


tTtWBttsI,  RIdiard  Tslbot,  Ekri  tt\lh  Jtnotiou  wKh  tbi 
violent  ssctkm  of  Cathollet,  14.  His  cfasrscter  a  passport 
to  the  forour  of  Charies  and  James,  10.  Ills  atlianea 
with  Csstelmatoe,  Dover,  and  AlbeviOe,  aod  counsel  ta 
James.  16.  Bis  nrmlnation  to  the  mnitary  rule  of  Ir» 
land,  41.  His  summons  to  Whitehall,  and  toftoenos  al 
Court  on  Irish  aflUrs,  42.  His  prsitarations  for  armin| 
the  Celts,  and  return  to  Ireland,  48.  His  partiality  to 
thb  Nplsts,  and  treatment  of  Clarendon,  4S.  Rls  ooi»> 
duct  to  the  Privy  Conndl,  48.  His  Journey  to  LondOD. 
44.  His  calumnies  agatostRoehester, '44.  Ts  appototed 
to  Bueesed  Clarendon,  47.  Bis  arrival  to  Ireland,  and 
dismay  of  the  cotonlsts  thereupon,  47'48.  His  uofltnesi 
for  hhi  high  offles,  68.  His  hatied  of  Flither  Mansueta^ 
06.  His  rstum  to  Bngtond.  and  reception  by  James, 
88.  His  project  for  excluding  the  Princess  Mart  from  tha 
Irish  crown.  116b 

Universities :  their  power  at  its  height  lu  the  17th  century; 
eager  competition  of  the  arlstocnKsy  for  the  distlnetlena 
conferred  by  them;  regal  q»lendour  of  their  academical 
celebrations,  82-83.  Their  peculiar  hold  upon  the  fMtogs 
of  their  seholan,  83.  Thdr  exertions  and  saerlfleea  on 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  83.    Bee  Osmbridge;  Oxford. 

United  Provinces.    See  Holland.  

Valence,  Bishop  o£  bis  speech  to  Lewis  ZIT.,  6w 

▼ersallles.    SeeLoolsJUT. 

Vienna,    flee  AusWn 

Wade,  IX 

Wake,  83,  note. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  Univwnlty  CMIsce,  Oxibrd: 
his  pretended  Protestantism;  he  esponsm  ttie  Romish 
lUth  on  James's  aocesston,  and  alduiea  it  on  his  dowik> 
fell,  96.  His  pitoting  presa,  83.  Popular  dislike  to  him 
exhibited,  86.  His  sneers  at  the  eonduet  of  the  Vellowa 
of  Magdalene  College,  90. 

WallerTEdmnnd,  7,  note. 

Warner,  the  apostate ;  becomes  confeasor  to  Jamea  II.,  661 

Wesley,  Samuel;  preaebes  on  the  Declaration  of  ladu^ 
genoe,  106. 

Wharton,  Henry,  83. 

Wharton,  Thomas;  ptoposss  tlie  consldoratlon  of  JamsA 
reply  to  the  Cbmmons,  9.  Joins  William  of  Orsnge,  140L 
SupporU  the  Whigs  to  the  QmventiOB,  186. 

Wharton,  Philip  Lord;  notice  of;  176. 

Whigs;  their  powerieasness  after  tl^B  suppression  of  Mo» 
month's  rebellion,  1.  Symptoms  of  reaction  In  their 
fevonr,  4.  Tlieir  anger  at  John  Hampden,  Junior,  IL 
Effect  of  their  proceedings  upon  the  views  of  William, 
64-46.  They  acknowledge  hfan  as  their  ehiet  67.  Their 
plan  for  settUng  the  crown  on  James's  abdication,  183. 
Tlielr  sebtam  with  Danby*B  followers,  188.  Thsir  argu> 
ment  189.  They  are  dsfei^  in  the  Lords,  189.  The 
Prinosm  Anne  acanlsaom  to  tlieir  plaoa,  190.  Tl^y 
aflUtf%  a  victory,  IBS. 

Whitby,  88. 

White.    SeeAlbevflle. 

Wildman;  Joins  the  I*rinoe  of  Otmnge^  187.  Propossa  to 
amend  WUliam's  Declaration,  138. 

Willkun  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  afterwards  WIW 
11am  III.,  3l  His  personal  appearance,  48.  His  early 
Ufe  and  edncatlon.  48,  40.  Hie  theok«ieal  optaions,  49l 
His  military  qualiflcatlons,  49,  60.  His  love  of  danger  ^ 
his  bad  health,  60.  Coldness  of  his  manners,  and  strength 
of  his  emotions ;  bis  friendship  for  Bentinck,  60-«2.  Hk 
relations  with  his  wliS^  the  Princess  Mary,  62.  His 
anxieties  as  to  his  future  position  to  England  removed 
by  Burnet  62.  His  intercourse  with  Burnet  68.  Rel» 
ttons  between  him  snd  English  parties,  64.  His  feelings 
towards  England,  64.  His  fiwllngs  towards  Holland  and 
Prance,  66.  His  policy  consistent  thripghout  66-67. 
His  shars  to  the  treaty  of  Aogsburg,  67.  Becomes  tiia 
head  of  the  English  Opposition,  67.  Motdannt  propossa 
to  htm  a  deaoent  upon  England,  68.  He  nijeets  the 
advice,  68.  His  hostility  to  the  Deelaration  of  Indul> 
fence,  70.  Hki  views  raspecting  tlie  English  Roman 
Gatholica  vlndkmted,  70-72.  His  protection  of  Bumel 
against  James's  animosity,  72.  Orowing  enmity  between 
him  and  James,  78.  RusseU  proposss  to  him  a  descont 
on  England,  120.  Inritatlon  to  him  despatched,  122. 
His  wife  aoquleeces  in  his  views,  128.  Dlfflculties  of  hia 
enterprise,  128-124.  His  skilfVil  msnagement  131.  His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  131-132.  He  receives 
numerous  assuraness  of  support  fh>m  England,  132. 
His  snxletles  at  the  jnneture,  134.  He  obtains  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  States  General  to  his  expedition,  136.  He 
chooses  Schomberg  fbr  his  lieutenspt  136-187.  Hla 
Deelaration,  187-188.  He  tokes  leave  of  the  States 
General,  142.  He  embarks,  and  is  driven  back  bv  a 
storm,  142.  Arrival  of  bis  Deelaration  in  England,  142. 
He  again  aeta  mil,  143.  His  voyage,  143.  He  binds  at 
Tbrbay.  144-146.  He  enters  Exeter,  14fr-147.  He  is 
Jotoed  by  men  of  rank,  148. 149, 161.  Combury  d«f#erU 
to  him,  149.  Hla  oouri-  at  Exeter,  162.  Northern  Inau^ 
reetion  in  his  fevour  under  Danby  and  Devonshire,  16& 
Sklrmiah  of  hia  troops  at  Wluoanton.  158.  Commiai 
I  appointed  by  James  to  treat  with  hiui,  167. 
la  in  hla  oamp^  160.    His  eenduet  on  the  c 
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MO.  HbinterfoiTAtHiingerfordwithtlMoonuBlMloii- 
«n,161  He  rotlTM  to  UUlMote  U«ll,  161.  HepraranU 
Barnet  and  HalUitz  from  me«tlDg,  168.  His  propositioii 
tfv  an  armisUoe^  102L  ImMdlmeats  to  his  prograss  to 
londoii,  168, 160.  Hk  •mbtLmament,  and  scheme  Ibr 
111  removal,  170, 171.  He  despatches  Zulettein  to  James, 
IVl.  His  court  at  Windsor,  172.  His  troops  occupy 
Whitehall,  172.  His  message  to  James,  172.  He  eon- 
fls  its  to  James  going  to  Kochescer,  173.  His  arrlTal  at 
St  James's,  173»  174.  He  is  adrised  to  assume  the  crown 
by  right  of  conquest,  174  He  calls  tog<rther  the  Lords 
an  1  members  of  the  parliaments  of  Charles  11.,  174,  175. 
Ha  orders  Barillon  to  leaTe  England,  176.  The  Lords 
Tott  addresses  to  him,  176.  He  calls  a  ConTsntion;  his 
es*<tions  to  restore  order,  176, 177.  Ills  tolerant  poliry, 
177.  Effect  of  his  policy  on  Roman  Catholic  powers.  177. 
He  receives  congratulations  from  Holland,  179.  His 
reply,  179.  His  care  in  reference  to  the  elections,  179. 
Scotland  deelarcf  for  him,  180.  Scotch  lords  and  gentle- 
men attend  him  at  Whitehall;  he  agreett  to  their  re- 
quevts,  180.  He  expostulates  with  Lovelace,  190.  He 
avoids  an  aqdiencv  with  Clarendon,  190.  He  explains 
his  views  to  the  Peers,  191.    Ho  declares  against  a  re- 

Gncy,  and  against  Mary's  supremacy,  191.  He  and 
ary  are  declared  King  and  Queen,  192.  He  makes  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  193.  His  letter  to  Mary,  194.  He 
MOipta  the  crown,  194.    He  is  procUimad,  194. 


OmtanX,  102.    Hli «» 
,118,114,115.  HitlM». 


WllUams,  Sir  William;  Solkitor  ClaMnl,  102. 

duct  on  the  trial  of  the  Blihops,  118, 114, 115.  Hit  I 

]Mt«T,  125.     He  attempts  to  obtain  an  aadiaDce  wllk 

William,  172.    Ha  rapports  tfaa  Whlfs  in  the  Ooa^in* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  ReTolntioB  had  been  MoompUahecL  Th« 
decrees  of  the  CoaTention  were  erery where 
received  with  BubmiMfon.  London,  trne  daring 
fifty  eTentfai  yean  to  the  cause  of  cItU  free- 
dom and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost 
in  professing  loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Garter  King  at  arms,  after  making  proclama- 
tion under  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in 
state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  He  was 
/ollowed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by 
the  two  Speakers,  Halifax  and  Powle,  and  by  a 
long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  magistrates  of  the  City  threw 
open  their  gates  ahd  joined  the  procession. 
Four  regiments  of  militia  lined  the  way  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
along  Cheapside.  The  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  very  housetops  were  crowded  with 
gazers.  All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din^  The  proclama- 
tion was  repeated,  with  so^nd  of  trumpet,  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening,  every  window  from  White- 
chapel  to  Piccadilly  was  lighted  up.     The  state 
rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and 
were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of  courtiers 
desirous  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
Queen.     The  Whigs  assembled  there,  flushed 
with  victory  and  prosperity.   There  were  among 
them,  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a  vindic- 
tive feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.     The  most 
deeply  injured  of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil 
times  was  absent.     Lady  Eussell,  while  her 
friends  were  crowding  the  galleries  of  White- 
hall, remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one 
who,  if  he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held 
no  undistinguished  place  in  the  ceremonies  of 
that  great  day.     But  her  daughter,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord 
Cavendish,  was  presented  to  the  royal  pair  by 
his   mother,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire.    A 
letter  is  still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady 
described  with  great  vivacity,  the  roar  of  the 
fw palace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in 
the  presence  chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary,  and 
the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the 
harsh  features  of  William.     But  the  moat  in- 
teresting passage,  is  that  in  which  the  orphan 
frirl  avowed  the  stem  delight  with  which  she 
had   witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her 
father's  murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed  by  the 

•  trett«r  from  Lady  Cftveodiiib  to  8ylvia.  Ladj  CaTen- 
dffth.  like  moftt  of  the  clever  girls  of  that  fteneration,  had 
Bcudery's  romanceii  always  in  her  head.  Siie  la  Dorinda: 
her  eorreapondent,  rappoaed  to  be  h«r  oonfin  Jane  Ailing- 
ton,  ia  SyWia:  William  ti  Ormansor,  and  Mary  Pbenixana. 
London  Oaiette,  Feb.  14.  1688-0;  NarHmna  LnttrelPs 
Mary.    LnurtjU'i  Dlaiy,  whidi  I  fhsU  T«iy  oAaa  qiaote^ 
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provincial  towns.  Quring  three  weeks,  tha 
Gazettes  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  solem- 
nities by  which  the  public  joy  manifested  itself^ 
cavalcades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomeo,  proces* 
sions  of  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs  in  scarlet  gowns, 
musters  of  sealous  Protestants  with  orange 
flags  and  ribands,  salutes,  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running 
with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting  claret.f 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among 
the  Dutch,  when  they  learned  that  the  first 
minister  of  their  Commonwealth  had  been 
raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
accession,  he  had  written  to  assure  the  States 
Qeneral,  that  the  change  in  his  situation  had 
made  no  change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new  dignity 
would,  he  hoped,  enable  hin\  to  discharge  his 
old  duties  fnore  efficiently  than  ever.  That 
oligarchical  party,  which  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His 
Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadtholdership. 
But  all  such  mutterings  were  drowned  by  the 
acclamations  of  a  people,  proud  of  the  genius 
and  success  of  their  great  countryman.  A  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed.  In  all  the  cities 
of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  public  joy  mani- 
fested itself  by  festivities  of  which  the  expense 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Every 
class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer  could  help 
to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph,  or  to  bring  sedge 
to  a  bonfire.  Even  the  ruined  llugueuots  of 
France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their  inge- 
nuity. One  art  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  into  banishment,  was  the  art  of  making 
fireworks ;  and  they  now,  in  honour  of  the  vic- 
torious champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the 
canals  of  Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid 
constellations.} 

To  superficial  observers,  it  might  well  seem 
that  William  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  human  beings,  lie  was,  in  truth, 
one  of  the  most  anxious  and  unhappy.  He  well 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  ouly 
beginning.  Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately 
been  so  bright  was  overcast ;  and  many  signs 
portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classea 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  festivities  by  which, 
all  over  England,  the  inauguration  of  the  nen 
government  was  celebrated.   Very  seldom  could 


!•  in  the  library  of  All  Sonls*  Collee.  I  am  groatly  ob- 
liged lo  the  Warden  for  the  kindneas  with  whic^  h« 
tJlowed  me  aeoeM  to  this  valuable  manim*ript. 

i  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  February  aiid  Maieb, 
ledS  9,  and  NarcIsKua  Luttn-irs  Diary. 

X  Wagvnaar,  Ixi.  Ue  quotes  the  proceeJinK*  of  tha 
SUtos  of  the  ad  of  March,  1SS0.  London  GaicU^  kptiX 
11, 1689;  Monthly  Ueieury  for  AprU,  1689. 
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eitber  a  priest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  assem- 
blages which  gathered  round  the  market  crosses 
where  the  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed. 
The  professional  pride,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  army,  had  been  deeply  wounded.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  had  been  dear  to  the 
Anglican  divines.  It  was  their  distinguishing 
badge.  It  was  their  favourite  theme.  If  we 
are  to  judge  hf  that  portion  of  their  oratory 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  they  had  preached 
about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  at  least  as 
often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity  or 
the  Atonement.*  Their  attachment  to  their 
political  creed  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
and  had,  during  a  short  time,  wavered.  But 
with  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  bitter  feeling 
which  that  tyranny  had  excited  among  them, 
had  passed  away.  The  parson  of  a  parish  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  join  in  what  was  really 
a  triumph  over  those  principles,  which,  during 
twenty-eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him 
proclaim  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Martyr- 
.  dom,  and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They 
hated  Popery  indeed ;  and  they  had  not  loved 
the  banished  King.  But  they  keenly  felt  that, 
In  the  short  campaign  which  had  decided  the 
fate  of  their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  inglo- 
rious part.  Forty  fine  regiments,  a  regular 
army,  such  as  had  never  before  marched  to 
battle  under  the  royal  standard  x)f  England, 
had  retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader, 
and  had  then,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to 
&:m.  That  great  force  had  been  absolutely  of 
ar  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  done  no- 
thing towards  bringing  him  in.  The  clowns, 
who,  armed  with  pitchforks,  and  mounted  on 
carthorses,  had  straggled  in  the  train  of  Love- 
lace or  Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in 
the  Revolution  than  those  splendid  household 
troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  embroidered  ooats, 
and  curvetting  chargers,  the  Londoners  had  so 
often  seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
mortification  of  the  army  was  increased  by  the 
Uunts  of  the  foreigners,  taunts  which  neither 
orders  nor  punishments  oould  entirely  restrain.t 
At  several  places,  the  anger  which  a  brave  and 
highspirited  body  of  men,  might,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  expected  to  feel,  showed  itself 
in  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which 
lay  at  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  hus- 
saed  for  King  James,  and  drank  confusion  to 
his  daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison 
of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall :  blows  were  exchanged ; 
<ind  a  man  was  killed  in  the  fray 4 

The  ill- humour  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army 
«ould  not  but  be  noticed  by  the  most  heedless ; 
for  the  clergy  and  the  army  were  distinguished 
from  other  classes  by  obvious  peculiarities  of 
garb.  '*  Black  coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a 
vehement  Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are 


•♦  "I  may  be  poMilve."  wys  »  writer  who  had  been 
«dttcsted  at  Westmlnffter  School,  '^  where  I  hpard  one 
«ermnn  cf  repentance,  &itb,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
0hoiit,  I  heard  three  of  the  othnr ;  and  'tis  bard  to  my 
whether  Jefus  Christ  or  Kfn(<c  Charles  the  First  were 
.Qfteoer  meotioned  and  msKnifled.*'  Biss.t's  Modem  F»- 
juitiok,  1710. 

t  Paris  Oai^tte,  Jan.  26  (Feb.  6)^  1689.  Orange  Oasette, 
Xioodon,  J«a.  10, 16S8-0. 

I  are;  ■  Debttes;  Howe's  soeecb:  Feb.  26, 1088-0;  Soo- 


the curves  of  the  nation."}   But  the  dlteonttni 
was  not  confined  to  the,  black  coats  and  the  red 
coats.     The  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  all 
classes  had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas,  had  greatly  abated  before  the  doss 
of  February.     The  new  king  had,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  reached 
the  highest  po'nt,  predicted   the  coming  re. 
action.      That   reaction   might,   indeed,  hare 
been  predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  obserrer  of 
human  affairs.     For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws  which  regulkte 
the  succes^on  of  the  seasons  and  the  ooune  of 
the  trade  winds.     It  is  the  nature  of  mas  to 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  preseat 
good ;  to  long  for  what  lie  has  not,  and  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  has.    This  propensity, 
as  it  appears  in  individuals,  has  often  been 
notioed  both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  philo- 
sophers.    It  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Uoraoe 
and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and  of  Johnson.    To 
its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great  commanitaes 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions   recorded    in    histoiy.    A 
hundred  generations  have  elapsed  since  ths 
first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an 
account  has  come  down  to  ns.     W<e  read  in  ths 
most  ancient  of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to 
the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged  to  toil  by 
hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  witli  straw,  yet 
compelled  to  furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks, 
became  siok  of  life,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.     The  slaves 
were  wonderfully  set  free :  at  the  moment  of 
their  liberation  they  raised  a  song  of  gratitudt 
and  triumph :  but,  in  a  few  hours,  they  begaa 
to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmur  against 
the  leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from 
the  savoury  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the 
dreary  waste  which  still  separated  them  fron 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    Since 
that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliTerer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.    Down  to 
the  present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  have  ever  been  speedily 
followed  by  murmnrings  like  those  at  the  Waters 
of  Strife.  II     The  most  just  and  salaUry  revo- 
lution must  produce  much  suffering.    The  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all 
the  good  that  had  been  expected  from  it  by  men 
of  uninstruoted  minds  and  sanguine  tempers. 
Even  the  wisest  cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent, 
weigh  quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
against  the  evils  which  it  has  removed ;  for  the 
evils  which  it  has  caused  are  felt,  and  the  evils 
which  it  has  removed  are  felt  no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  public 
was,  as  it  always  is  during  the  cold  fits  which 
follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen,  hard  to  please,  dis- 
satisfied with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those  who 
had  lately  been  its  favourites.  The  truce  be- 
tween  the  two  great  parties  was  at  an  end. 
Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that  had  been 
done  and  suffered  during  a  conflict  of  half  a 

eaweii>8  ipeeeh,  March  1;  Narelasus  lAitewll'a  Diarj,  F»h. 
23-27. 

4  Grey's  Debates:  Feb.  26, 1688-0. 

U  This  iUustration  is  repeated  to  satieljin  tennoii*  aaa 
pampbleU  of  the  Ume  of  WUliam  the  Third.  Tbe."*  ii 
a  poor  imitation  of  Absalom  and  Ahitophel  entitled  t^ 
Mnrmttrers.  William  U  Moms;  Oorab,  I>atb«D.  *ai 
Abiram.  noajaring  Itbliope;  Balaam,  I  Chiak,  Dtydea} 
and  Fkiaahat  Shnwsbaiy. 
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century,  tbey  liad  been,  during  a  tew  montlii, 
united  bj  a  common  danger.  But  the  danger 
was  over:  the  union  wa9  diesoWed,  and  the 
old  animogitj  broke  forth  again  in  all  its 
strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  jear  of  his  reign, 
been  even  more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs ;  and  not  without  cause :  for  to  the  Whigs 
he  was  only  an  enemy ;  and  to  the  Tories  he 
had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  fHend.    But 
the  old  ToynUst  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to 
be  extinct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domination, 
had  been  partially  reviyed  by  his  misfortunes. 
Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  De- 
cember, taken  arms  fbr  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two-  months 
later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in ;  that  they 
bad  trusted  too  much  to  His  Highness's  Decla- 
ration; that  they  had  giTen  him  credit  for  a 
disinterestedness  which,  it  now  appeared,  was 
not  in  his  nature.     They  had  meant  to  put  on 
King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle 
force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who 
had  misled   him,   to    obtain  from  him   some 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  ciyil  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to 
uncrown  and  banish  him.    For  his  maladminis- 
tratioQ,  gross  as  it  had  been,  excuses  were 
found.     Was  it  strange  that,  driven  fh>m  his 
natire  land,  while  still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name,  and 
forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was   established,  he 
should  have  been  captivated  by  that  most  at- 
tractire  of  all  superstitions  f    Was  it  strange 
that,  persecuted  and  calumniated  as  he  had 
been  by  an  implacable  faction,  his  disposition 
«hould  have  become  sterner  and  more  severe 
than  it  had  once  been  thought,  and  that,  when 
those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to 
rob  him  of  Jiis  birthright  were  at  length  in  his 
power,  he  should  not  have  suflSciently  tempered 
1-jstice  with  mercy  f    As  to  the  worst  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  the  charge 
of  trying  to  cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their 
inheritance  b^  fatherirg  a  supposititious  child, 
on  what  grounds  did  it  rest  ?     Merely  on  slight 
circumstances,  such  as  might  well  be  imputed 
■o  accident,  or  to  that  imprudence  which  was  but 
too  much  in  harmony  with  his  character.     Did 
ever  the  most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy 
in  the  stocks  without  requiring  stronger  evi- 
dence than  that  on^  whiclk  the  English  people 
had  pronounced  their  Ring  guilty  of  the  basest 
and  most  odious  of  all  frauds?     Some  great 
faults  he  had  doubtless  committed:   nothing 
cculd  be  more  just  or  constitutional  than  that 
for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  'should  be 
called  to  a  severe  reckoning;  nor  did  any  of 
tfaose  advisers  and  tools  more  richly  deserve 
punishment  than  the  Ronndhead  sectaries  whose 
adalatioQ  had  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  the 
fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.     It  was 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  the  King 
coald  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  if  wrong  were 
done    by   his  authority,   his    counsellors    and 
agents   were  responsible.      That  great  rule, 
essential  to  our  polity,  was  now  inverted.    The 
sycophants,  who  were  legally  punishable,  en- 
joyed impunity ;  the  King,  who  was  not  legally 
punishable,  was  punisheid  with  merciless  seve- 
rity.    Was  it  posffible  for  the  Cavaliers  of  Eng- 
land, the  sons  of  «he  warriors  who  had  fought 


I  under  Boperi,  not  to  feel  bitter  terrow  and  in- 
dignation when  they  reflected  on  the  fate  of 
their  rightAil  liege  lord,  the  heir  of  a  long  line 
of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendour  at 
Whitehall,  now  an  exile,  a  suppliant,  a  mendi- 
cant? His  ealamities  had  been  greater  than 
even  those  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from  whom 
he  sprang.  The  father  had  been  slain  by 
avowed  and  mortal  foes :  the  ruin  of  the  son 
had  been  the  work  of  his  own  children.  Surely 
the  punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should  liave 
been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And  was  it  al- 
together  deserved  f  Had  not  the  unhappy  man 
been  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked?  Had 
he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
prince  ?  His  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a 
high  order :  but  he  was  diligent :  he  was  thrifty : 
he  had  fought  bravely.:  he  had  been  his  own  i 
minister  for  maritime  aflTairs,  and  had,  in  that 
capacity,  acquitted  himself  respectably:  he 
had,  till  his  spiritual  guides  obtained  a  fatal 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded  as  a 
man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he 
was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke 
truth  and  dealt  fairly.  With  so  many  virtues 
he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if 
he  had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  have 
had  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his 
errors.  It  was  diflScult  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited 
by  the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently 
undergone ;  and,  if  that  discipline  had  produced 
the  effects  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under  her 
legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness 
and  tranquillity  than  she  could  expect  from  the  - 
administration  of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who 
held  this  language,  if  we  supposed  that  they 
had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  regard  Popery  and 
despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  lealots 
might  indeed  be  found  wlio  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  imposing  conditions  on  their  King, 
and  who  were  ready  to  recall  him  without  the 
smallest  assurance  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence should  not  be  instantly  republished, 
that  the  High  Commission  should  not  be  in- 
stantly rerived,  that  Petre  should  not  be  again 

,  seated  at  the  Council  Board,  and  that  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  ejected. 
But  the  number  of  these  men  was  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  Royalists, 
who,  if  James  would  have  acknowledged  his 
mistakes  and  promised  to  observe  the  laws, 
were  ready  to  rally  round  him,  was  very  large. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  able  and  expe- 
rienced statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  the  Revolution,  frankly  acknowledged,  a 
few  days  after  the  Revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished, their  apprehension  that  a  Restoration 
was  close  at  hand.  **  If  King  James  were  a 
Protestant,"  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  *•  we 
could  not  keep  him  out  four  months."  **If 
E^ng  James,"  said  Danby  to  the  same  person 
about  the  same  time,  "would  but  give  the 
country  some  satisfaction  about  religion,  which 

i  he  might  easily  do,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 

'  make  head  against  him."*  Happily  for  Eng- 
land, James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst 
enemy.   No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame 

•  JtoretbT^  Memoirs. 
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io  Uaiself  oa  Moaoni  of  th«  past,  or  thfti  h» 
intended  to  goTom  oonBtitntioBeUj  for  tke 
future,  oonld  be  eztrsoted  from  him.  Everj 
letter,  erery  rumour,  tktut  found  its  way  from. 
Baiot  Qermains  to  England  made  men  of  sense 
fesr  that,  if  in  his  present  temper,  he  should 
be  restored  to  power,  the  seoond  tjranny  would 
be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Tories,  as  a 
body,  weie  forced  to  admit,  Tory  uawiUingly, 
that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  no  choice  but 
betlreen  William  and  public  ruin.  They  there- 
fore, without  altogether  relinquishing  the  hope 
that  he  who  was  King  by  right  might  at  some 
fatore  time  be  disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
without  feeling  any  thing  like  loyalty  towards 
him  who  was  King  in  possession,  discontent- 
edly endured  the  new  gOTernment. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  goremment 
▼as  not,  during  the  first  months  of  its  exis- 
tence, in  more  danger  from  the  affection  of  the 
Whigs  than  from  the  disaffection  of  the  Tories. 
Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than 
querulous,  jealous,  exacting  fondness;  and 
such  was  the  fondness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They  were 
loud  in  his  praise.  They  were  ready  to  seaport 
him  with  purse  and  sword  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  But  their  attachment  to  him 
▼as  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought 
for  Charles  the  First,  loyalty  such  as  had  res- 
cued Charles  the  Second  firom  the  fearful  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  caused  .by  twenty  years 
of  maladmini8trati<m,  was  not  a  sentiment  to 
which  the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney  were 
llaTOurable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment  which  a 
prinoe,  just  raised  to  powef  by  a  rebellion, 
eould  hope  to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of 
government  is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  the  kings ;  that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a 
headborough,  is  cUvine;  that,  while  the  chief 
magistrate  governs  according  to  law,  he  ought 
to  be  obeycMl  and  reverenc^;  that,  when  he 
violates  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood;  and 
that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly,  syste- 
matically and  pertinaciously,  he  ought  to  be 
deposed.  On  the  truth  of  these  principles  de- 
pended the  jastice  of  William's  title  to  the 
throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between 
subjects  who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler 
whose  accession  had  been  the  triumph  of  these 
principles,  must  have  been  altogether  different 
from  the  relation  which  had  subsisted  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs 
loved  William  indeed :  but  they  loved  him  not 
as  a  King,  but  as  a  party  leader ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their  enthusiasm 
would  co^l  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the 
mere  leader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt 
to  be  King  of  the  whole  nation.  What  they 
expected  from  him  in  return  for  their  devotion 
to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be  one  of  them- 
selves, a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig;  that  he 
should  show  favour  to  none  but  Whigs ;  that 
he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges  of  the 
Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was  but  too  much 


reason  to  apprehend  that»  if  he  fi«ft|^^tti 
this  expectation,  the  only  section  of  iki  evn- 
munity  which  was  xealous  in  his  csnse  weU 
be  estranged  from  him.* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which,  at  iki 
moment  of  his  elevation,  he  foood  hiosef 
beset  Where  there  was  a  good  path  be  Ud 
seldom  failed  to  choose  it.  But  now  he  kad 
only  a  choice  among  paths  eveiy  one  of  vkiek 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  destruetioo.  Frjs 
one  faction  he  could  hope  for  no  cordial  vif' 
port.  The  cordial  support  of  the  other  faeaoi 
be  could 'retain  only  by  becoming  himsdf  t« 
most  factious  man  in  his  kingdom,  aShaftesbsi; 
on  the  throne.  If  he  persecuted  the  Tof^ei, 
their  sulkiness  would  infallibly  be  turned  iau 
fury.  If  he  showed  favour  to  the  Tories,  ii 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  woald  ftii 
their  goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  praUbli 
that  he  might  lose  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  tae 
Whigs.  Something  however  he  must  do ;  ios^ 
thing  he  must  risk :  a  Privy  Council  oar.  be 
sworn  in :  all  the  gveat  offices,  politieal  aaj 
judicial,  must  be  filled.  It  was  impossiUe » 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  pleue  eniy 
body,  and  difficult  to  make  an  arrsngeeeit 
that  would  please  any  body ;  but  an  kzvx^ 
ment  must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  sit 
think  of  forming.  Indeed  what  is  nov  e^ 
a  ministry  was  never  known  in  England  till  hi 
had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.  Tate 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuam 
there  had  been  ministers ;  but  there  had  bM 
no  ministry.  The  servants  of  the  Crova  vi» 
not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  tad 
other.  They  were  not  expeoted  to  be  of  (h 
same  opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravn 
importance.  Often  they  were  politiealWaa 
personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  maies 
secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  fd 
to  be  inconvenientor  unseemly  that  thev  sb«d 
accuse  each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  deaas 
each  other*s  heads.  No  man  had  beeaotf 
aotive  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Call 
cellor  Clarendoa  than  Coventry,  who  vaii 
Comnussioner  of  the  Treasury.  No  maa  hi 
been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  d 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winningtjo,  «t 
was  Solicitor  GeneraL  Among  the  meahii 
of  the  Government  there  was  only  one  fit 
of  union,  their  common  head,  the  Sorerr|i 
The  nation  considered  him  as  the  proper  cbi^i 
the  administration,  and  blamad  him  sererd?^* 
he  delegated  his  high  functions  to  any  vi^ 
Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  wasaohtfl 
ful  to  the  EngUshmen  of  his  time  as  a  Pni 
Minister.  They  would  rather,  he  said,  be  «i 
ject  to  an  usurper,  like  Oliver,  who  wa*  li 
magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  tbasl 
a  legitimate  King  who  referred  them  to  aGril 
Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  aooasatio&s^vhi 
the  country  party  had  brought  against  Ciari 
the  Second  was  that  be  was  too  indolent  asit 
fond  of  pleasure  to  examine  with  cart  i 
balance  sheets  of  public  accountants  aai  ^ 
inventories  of  military  stores.  James,  *> 
he  came  to  the  crown,  had  determined  t'  t 
point  no  Lord  High  Admiral  ox*  Board  of  Ah 


*  Hrr«,  and  In  many  other  places,  I  abstftln  from  dttng 
authorities,  bcciiafte  my  authorities  are  too  nnmi^roua  to 
die.  My  notions  uf  the  tenpar  and  relative  position  of 
^litica)  and  rvUgloos  pactka  in  the  reign  of  William 


the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  trMn  tmv  «ai''  * 
bat  from  tbouKands  of  fonrottpn  trmttt^  »-n»e^< 
Mtirve:  in  fucL  froia  a  wjaole  lltccaliare  rnkk^us^** 

ii^  in  old  librariva. 
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tally,  and  to  Vc«p  the  entire  directiin  of 
mtirttime  vSmits  in  his  own  hftrirU ;  ami  this 
arrangement,'  which  womid  now  he  thought  by 
men  of  nil  parties  anconstitutional  and  perni- 
oious  in  the  highest  degree,  was  thpn  gene* 
r»Uy  applauded  even  by  people,  wbo  were 
not  ineUned  to  see  his  oondaot  in  a  favourable 
light  How  completely  the  relation  in  whioh 
the  King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his 
ministers  had  beea  altered  by  the  Rerolution 
was  not  understood  eten  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen.  It  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  govhrnment  would,  as  in  time  past,  be 
oonducted  by  ftinctlonaries  independent  of  each 
other,  and  that  William  would  exercise  a  gene- 
ral saperint-endonee  over  them  all.  It  was  also 
fully  expected  that  a  prince  of  William's  capa- 
city and  experience,  would  transact  much  im- 
portant busiiieBS  without  teving  recourse  to  any 
adviser. 

There  *rere  therefore  no  complaints  when  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  reserved  to  him- 
self the  diroctioii  of  foreign  atfaire.  This  was 
indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice :  for,  with  the 
single  exoeptton  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  quit  his  retreat  for 
public  li^e,  there  was  no  Englishman  who  had 
proved  himself  capable  of  conductiag  an  im- 
portant negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 
siiccesaful  and  honourable  issue.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  England  had  interfered  with 
weight  and  dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the  great 
oommonwealth  of  nations.  The  attention  of 
the  ablest  English  politicians  had  long  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  disputes  con- 
•earning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic^  constitu- 
tion of  their  own  country.  The  contests  about 
tbe  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the 
&ibea8  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test  Act,  had  pro- 
dttced  an  abundance,  it  might  almost  be  said  a 
glat,  of  thoso  talents  which  raise  men  to  emi- 
tta&ce  in  sooieties  torn  by  internal  factions. 
AU  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skilful 
and  wary  leaders  of  parties,  such  dexterous 
parliamentary  tacticians,  such  ready  and  elo- 
quent debaters,  as  were  assembled  at  West- 
minster. But  a  very  different  training  was 
necessary  to  form  a  great  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  and  the  Revolution  had  on  a  sudden 
placed  England  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
aer vices  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
were  indispensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply 
that  in  which  the  moet  accomplished  states- 
men of  his  kingdom  were  deficient  He  had 
long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of 
the  European  coalition  against  the  French 
ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which  it  was 
perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate  mate 
of  Continental  politics,  was  in  his  bands.  His 
English  counsellors,  thevefore,  however  able 
and  active*  seldom  during  his  reign,  ventured 
to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the  public  business 
which  he  had  taken  as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England  could 
be  carried  on  only  by  the  advice  and  agency 


of  En«;:1i8h  ministers,  nose  ministers  Willfnm 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of 
men  who  were  willing  to  support  his  throne. 
On  the  day  after  the  crown  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  ttie  Privy 
Council  was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  Counoillort 
were  Whigs;  but  the  names  of  several  eminent 
Tories  appeared  in  the  list-f  The  four  highest 
offices  in  the  state  were  assigned  to  four  noble*' 
men,  the  representatives  of  four  classes  of  po« 
liticians. 

In  practical  ability  and  official  experience 
Danby  had  no  superior  among  his  contempo* 
raries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  new  Sove- 
reigns he  had  a  strong  claim ;  for  it  was  by 
his  dexterity  that  their  marriage  had  been 
brought  about  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  insuperable.  The  enmity  which  he  hadf 
always  borne  to  Prance  was  a  scarcely  less 
powerftil  recommendation.  He  had  signed  the 
invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had  excitod 
and  direeted  the  northern  insurrection,  and 
had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted  all  his  infftt« 
enee  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  Begency.  Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with 
unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion.  They 
could  not  forget  that  he  had,  in  eril  days,  been 
the  first  minister  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the  . 
Cavaliers,  the  champion  of  prerogative,  the 
persecutor  of  dissenters.  Even  in  becoming  a 
rebel,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory.  If  he 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  Cro  f  n^  ho 
had  drawn  it  only  In  defence  of  the  Church.  If 
he  had,  in  the  Convention,  done  good  by  oppos* 
ing  the  scheme  of  Regency,  he  had  done  harm 
by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the  throne  was* 
not  vacant,  and  that  the  B^tes  had  no  right 
to  determine  who  should  fill  it.  The  Whigs 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
think  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  the  punish* 
ment  of  those  offences  for  whioh  he  had  been 
impeached  ten  years  before.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  eetiamted  his  own  abilities  and  services^ 
which  were  doubtless  considerable,  at  their  full 
value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great 
place  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  he  had 
formerly  held.  Bat  he  was  disappointed. 
William,  on  principle,  thought  it  desirable  to 
divide  Uie  power  and  patronage  of  the  Trea- 
sury among  several  Commissioners.  He  was 
the  first  English  King  who  never,  from  the  bo« 
ginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  trosted  the 
white  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  single  subject 
Danby  was  offered  his  choice  between  the  Pre* 
sidency  of  the  Council  and  a  Secretaryship  of 
State.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency, 
and,  while  the  Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him 
placed  so  high,  hardly  attempted  to  conceal 
his  anger  at  not  haring  been  placed  higher.  ( 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that 
small  party  which  boasted  that  it  kept  the 
balance  even  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  took 
charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.)  He  had  been 
foremost  in  strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late 


•  rh«  IbilowlnfC  paaMg*  In  ^  ^'et  of  that  tliM  ex- 
fiTf  jwn  th«  geurnil  opin  on.  **  Ue  Hm  b<>ttirr  knowledge 
of  foreign  aflkSr*  than  we  h%ve;  but  in  EnglLsh  bu«in«M 
It  la  no  diaboDour  to  him  co  be  told  hU  rcl»tJon  to  u«, 
tiM  oftcare  of  it,  and  what  la  fit  fi>r  bim  to  do."~An 
H""t^«ft  OfmuootMt'B  Speech. 


t  London  GaMtte,  Feb.  18, 1688-0. 

t  London  Guette,  Feb.  18,  1688^;   Sir    J.  Rereebj's 
Memoirti. 

I  London  Oazatte,  Feb.  18»  1688-0 ;  LoffOs'  Joomalt. 
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OoTemment,  and  had  spoken  and  written  with 
great  ability  against  the  diBponsing  power :  bat 
he  had  refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the  de- 
sign of  invasion :  lie  hod  laboured,  even  when 
the  Dutch  were  in  full  march  towards  London, 
to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  and  he  had  never 
deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted  the 
throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of  that  shame- 
ful tiigat,  the  sagacious  Trimmer,  convinced 
that  compromise  was  thenceforth  impossible, 
had  taken  a  decided  part.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  preeminently  in  the  Conven- 
ti4)n ;  nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  propriety 
that  ha  had  been  appointed  to  the  honourable 
office  of  tendering  the  crown,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange ;  for  our  Revolution,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  character  of  any 
single  mind,  assuredly  bears  the  character  of 
the  large  yet  cautious  mind  of  Halifax.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to  ac- 
cept a  recent  service  as  an  atonement  for  an 
old  offence;  and  the  offence  of  Hal^ax  had 
been  grave  indeed.  He  had  long  before  been 
conspicuous  in  their  front  rank  during  a  hard 
fight  for  liberty.  When  they  were  at  length 
Tictorious,  when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall 
was  at  their  mercy,  when  they,  had  a  near 
prospect  of  dominion  and  revenge,  he  had 
changed  sides ;  and  fortune  had  changed  sides 
with  him.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exolu- 
tion  Bill,  his  eloquence  had  struck  them  dumb, 
and  had  put  new  life  into  the  inert  and  despond- 
U.g  party  of  the  Court.  It  was  true  tliat, 
t'AOugh  he  had  left  them  in  the  day  of  their  in- 
•elent  prosperity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in 
the  day  of  their  distress.  But,  now  that  their 
distress  was  over,  they  forgot  that  he  had  re* 
l«rned  to  them,  and  remembered  only  that  he 
bad  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby 
presiding  in  the  Council,  and  Halifax  bearing 
the  Privy  Seal,  was  not  diminished  by  the  news 
that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who 
had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance,  who  thought  the  Kevolation  un- 
jnstifiable,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and 
who  had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the  En- 
glish throne  could  never  be  one  moment  vacant, 
y«t  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had  not, 
they  said,  rebelled  against  James.  They  had 
not  selected  William  But,  now  that  they  saw 
on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  they  never 
would  have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound  them  to 
carry  the  contest  further.  They  thought  that 
they  found,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Statute  Book,  direc^^ons  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  Bible  enjoins  obedience 
ta  the  powers  that  be.    The  Statute  Book  con- 


•  Burnet,  U.  4. 

t  Thiisui  memolrff  will  be  found  in  a  mannsrrlpt  volume, 
which  is  part  of  the  flarlelan  Collection,  and  is  num- 
bered 66S4.  They  are,  In  fact,  the  fir^t  outlinea  of  a 
fpreat  p»rt  of  Uumet'a  Uintory  of  Ula  Own  Timea.  The 
da.«s  at  which  the  ciiffi'ri>nt  portions  of  this  moitt  cnrioiw 
and  interesting  book  were  compowd  are  niark«*d.  Al- 
most  the  whole  was  writtKU  befiwe  ihe  d<*ath  of  Mary. 
Vamet  did  not  bi»Kitt  to  preparv  his  II  story  of  William's 
reifTC  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that  time 
bis  opinions,  both  of  m»*n  and  of  thinirn.  had  undert;on« 
creaC  chaniree.  The  value  of  the  rough  dmu}(ht  is  there- 
fcre  very  great:   far  it  oontaini  soiuu  licia  which  he 


tains  an  act  providing  that  no  subject  ahall  b« 
deemed  a  wrongdoer  lor  adhering  to  the  King 
in  possession.  On  these  groundli  many,  who 
had  not  concurred  in  setting  up  the  new 
government,  believed  that  they  might  give  it 
their  support  without  offence  to*  God  or  man. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  this 
school  was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the 
Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was  fiileJ, 
made  such  changes  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him, 
to  take  that  oath  without  soruple.  **  My  prin- 
ciples," he  said,  **  do  not  permit  me  to  bear  any 
part  in  making  a  King.  But  when  a  King  has 
been  made,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pny  him 
an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect 
from  those  who  have  made  him.''  He  now,  to 
the  surprise  of  some  of  those  who  moai  •»> 
teemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  council, 
and  to  accept  the  seals  of  Secretary.  William 
doubtless  hoped  that  this  appointment  would 
be  considered  by  the  clergy  and  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  no  evil  was  meditated  against  the  Church. 
Even  Burnet,  who  at  a  later  period  felt  a 
strong  antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  icon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  ihe  King  had  judged  well ;  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secretary,  honestly 
exerted  in  support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had 
saved  England  from  great  ealamities.t 

The  other  Secretary  was  Shrewsbury.  (  Ne 
man  so  young  had  within  living  memory  occu- 
pied so  high  a  post  in  the  government.  He 
had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
Nobody,  however,  exoept^e  solemn  formalists 
at  the  Spanish  embassy,  thought  his  youth  an 
objection  to  his  promotion.)  He  had  already 
secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history  by  the 
conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  Hie  talents,  hie' 
accomplishments,  his  graceful  manners,  hie 
bland  temper,  made  him  generally  popular.  | 
By  the  Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with  many  great  and 
many  amiable  qualities,  he  had  such  faults 
both  of  head  and  of  heart,  as  would  make  the 
rest  of  a  life,  which  had  opened  under  the 
fairest  auspices,  burdensome  to  himself  and 
almost  useless  to  his  country. 

The  naval  administration  and  the  financiid 
administration  were  confided  to  Boards.  Her- 
bert was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admirahy. 
He  had,  in  the  late  reign,  given  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  found  that  he  eould  not  re- 
tain them  with  honour  and  with  a  good  con- 
science. He  had  carried  the  memorable  invi- 
tation to  the  Hague.  He  had  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  voyage  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  to  Torbay.  His  character  for  eourags 
and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That  he  haJ 
had  his  follies  and  vieee  was  well  known.    But 


afterwards  thought  it  advisftble  to  iupptufci,  aad  aMM 
judicmunts  wliich  be  afttrwaidi  saw  cause  to  alter.  I 
muMt  own  that  I  generaUy  like  his  first  thoaghu  bc«t 
WhvneTer  h-s  History  Is  reprinted,  it  ongfat  to  be  eare* 
ttiliy  ooUaled  with  this  volume. 

Whi>n  I  Tvfer  to  the  Burnet  HS.  HarL  0584. 1  wish  the 
reiuier  to  underntand  that  the  MS.  contains  aomethiul 
which  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottlnitham's  appointment,  mtf  Burnet  )!.  8:  the 
r»ndon  Uas«tt«  of  March  7,  16S8<e;  and  ClaPsndaali 
Diaiy  of  Feb.  15. 

t  Undou  G>iti*ttts  Ffb.  18, 1688-9. 

I  Dou  Tedro  de  lionqoiUo  makes  thia  c 
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Us  recent  eondvet  ia  the  time  of  severe  trial 
had  atoned  for  all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  his  future  career  would  be  glorious. 
Among  the  commissioners  who  sate  with  him 
at  the  Admiralty,  were  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  William  Sache- 
▼erell,  a  Teteran  Whig,  who  had  great  authority 
in  hia  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest 
and  very  moderate  Tory,  who  in  fortune  and 
parliumentary  interest  was  among  the  first  of 
the  English  gentry.* 

Mordaunt,  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the 
Whigs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ; 
why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  romantic  cour- 
age, his  flighty  wit,  his  eccentric  invention,  his 
love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects, 
were  not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to 
him  in  financial  calculations  and  negotiations. 
Delamere,  a  more  vehement  Whig,  if  possible, 
than  Mordaunt,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two  Whig 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  the 
Commission,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  brother  of  that 
Earl  of  Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower,  and  Richard  Hampden,  son  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  Long  Parliament  But  the  Com- 
missioner on  whom  the  chief  weight  of  business 
lay  was  Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear- 
minded,  laborious,  inoffensive,  sealous  for  no 
government  and  useful  to  every  government, 
had  gpradually  become  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court 
governed  by  Jesuits.  Though  he  had  voted  for 
a  Regencj,  he  was  the  real  head  of  a  treasury 
filled  with  Whigs.  Hie  abilities  and  knowledge, 
which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Bellasyse  and  Dover,  were  now 
needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere.  f 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of 
(he  Great  Seal.  The  King  at  first  wished  to 
confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose  father  had 
borne  it  during  several  years  with  high  repu- 
tation. {  I^ttingham,  however,  declined  the 
trust;  and  it  was  offered  to  Halifax,  but  was 
again  declined.  Both  these  Lords  doubtless 
felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not 
discharge  with  honour  to  themselves  or  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  In  old  times,  indeed, 
the  Seal  had  been  generally  held  by  persons 
who  were  not  lawyers.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  been  confided  to  two  eminent 
men,  who  had  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of 
Court.  Dean  Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper 
to  James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Charles  the  Second.  But 
each  appointments  could  no  longer  be  made 
without  serious  inconvenience.  Equity  had 
been  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined 
science,  which  no  human  faculties  could  master 
without 'long  and  intense  application.  Even 
Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect,  had 
painfully  felt  his  want  of  technical  knowledge ;{ 


•  LondoB  OaMtto^  Maxeh  11,  ie68-0. 

t  Ibid. 

1 1  ]i»v«  Ibllowcd  what  Meni  to  n*  the  moat  prote- 
Ue  stoxy.  But  it  hM  boea  doubtMl  wtaoUer  Notanghaai 
vao  invited  to  bo  Cbaoeollor,  or  only  to  ba  First  Com- 
miaoioDOT  of  ftlio  Uivofc  Seal.  Conpore  Bamet  M.  3,  Aod 
Borer's  History  of  William,  1703.  NarcL^sos  Luttrell  re- 
pMUdly.  aad  even  M  lat*»  as  the  eloee  of  1002,  speaks  of 
Kottioiilism  as  likely  to  be  Cbaneellor. 

§  Roger  North  relatmi  as  uiaslBg  itovj  about  fihaftes- 
bvzy's  omf 


and.  during  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Seal,  techni- 
cal knowledge  had  constantly  been  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  to  his  successors. 
Neither  Nottingham,  therefore,  though  he  had 
a  stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a  legal  edu- 
cation, nor  Halifax,  though,  in  the  judicisl  sit- 
tings of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  quickness  of 
his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of  his  rea- 
soning had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured 
to  accept  the  highest  ofiBce  which  an  English 
layman  can  fill.  After  some  delay  the  Seal  was 
confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers, 
with  Maynard  at  their  head.|| 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  nonour  to  the  new 
government  Every  Privy  Councillor  was  di-  j 
rected  to  bring  a  list.  The  lists  were  compared;  I 
and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit  were  se-  i 
lected.^  The  professional  attainments  and 
Whig  principles  of  I'ollezfen  gave  him  preten- 
sions to  the  highest  place.  But  it  was  remem- 
bered that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Crown,  in 
the  Western  counties,  at  the  assises  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, from  the  reports  of  the  trials  that  he  did 
as  little  as  he  could  do  If  he  held  the  briefs  at 
all,  and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business 
of  browbeating  witnesses  and  prisoners.  Never- 
theless his  name  ^as  inseparably  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  Uo, 
therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  first  criminal  court  in  the 
realm.***  After  acting  during  a  few  weeks  as 
Attorney  General,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  young 
man,  but  distinguished  by  learning,  integrity, 
and  courage,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  law* 
yer,  who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retire- 
ment, but  whose  reputation  was  still  great  in 
Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Chief  Baron. 
Powell,  who  had  been  disgraced  on  account  ol 
his  honest  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bishops, 
again  took  his  seat  among  the  Judges.  Treby 
succeeded  Pollexfen  as  Attorney  General ;  and 
Somers  was  made  Solicitor. ff 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Royal  house- 
hold were  filled  by  two  English  noblemen  emi« 
nently  qualified  to  adorn  a  court.  The  high- 
spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was 
named  Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  mors 
or  risked  more  for  England  during  the  crisis  of 
her  fate.  In  retrieving  her  liberties  he  had  re- 
trieved also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  Mis 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  found 
amopg  the  papers  which  James  had  left  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  cancelled  by  William.  J{ 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  em- 
ployed the  influence  and  patronage  annexed  to 
his  functions,  as  he  had  long  employed  his  pri- 
vate means,  in  eocouraging  genius  and  in  alle- 
viating misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  whioh 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  performing  must 


I  LoMloii  Oasetta>  Mueh  i,  leSS^ 

5  Baraet,  il.  6. 

••  The  Protestant  Mask  takea  off  from  the  Jeauited  JSt^ 
gllshman,  1092. 

ft  Tb^se  appointments  were  not  annoaDced  ia  the  On* 
actte  till  the  6th  of  Hsy  i  bttl  some  of  them  were  made 
eariiar. 

U  Rennet's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first  Dnke  of  tie»«a> 
thlre^  and  Mesioiia  «(  tha  JfasOly  vlCuiwA^  17W» 
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b&ve  been  painful  to  a  man  of  so  generous  a 
natare,  and  of  so  keen  a  relish  for  whatever 
was  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Drjden  could 
■o  longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The  public 
would  not  have  borne  to  see  any  Papist  among 
the  servants  of  their  Majesties;  and  Dryden 
was  act  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He 
had  moreover  Aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  apos- 
tasy by  ca^imniating  and  ridiculing  the  Church 
which  he  had  deserted.  He  had^  it  was  face- 
tiously said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecu- 
tors of  old  treated  her  children.  He  had 
dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement* 
He  WAS  removed;  but  he  received  from  the 
private  bounty  of  the  magnificent  Chamberlain 
a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however, 
as  poor  of  spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts, 
continued  to  complain  piteously,  year  after 
year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suflfered, 
till  at  length  his  wailings  drew  forth  expres- 
sions of  well-merited  contempt  from  brave  and 
honest  Jacobites,  who  had  sacrificed  everything 
to  their  principles  without  deigning  to  utter 
one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation. f 

In  the  Koyal  household  were  placed  some  of 
those  Dutch  nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the 
favour  of  the  King.  Bentinck  had  the  great 
office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took 
charge  of  the  robes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse 
was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant  soldier,  who 
united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of 
Horn,  and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly 
fiword  presented  to  him  by  the  States  General 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  with  which 
he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved 
the  life  of  William. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Qaeen 
was  given  to  a  man  who  had  just  become  con- 
apicuous  in  public  life,  and  whose  name  will 
frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign. 
John  Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called.  Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Convention  by  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was 
worn  by  the  constant  workings  of  a  restless 
and  acrid  mind.  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with 
a  haggard  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  of 
flightinc»s  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been 
known,  during  several  years,  as  a  small  poet ; 
and  some  of  the  most  savage  lampoons  which 
were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses  were  im- 

Suted  to  him.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of 
ommons  that  both  his  parts  and  his  illnature 
were  most  signally  displayed.  Before  he  had 
been  a  n^ember  three  weeks,  his  volubility,  his 


•  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  VoUve  Tablet  to  the  King  and 
Qoeen. 

t  t^eti  PrioT'ff  1Vd*eat!oD  of  hia  Vetmn  t»  Dnrset**  son  and 
sacmeMT,  and  Dryden's  Eaaay  on  Satire  prHSxed  to  the 
Translatlonn  from  Juvenal.  Th«'re  ic  a  bitter  fneer  on 
Drydon'fi  effeminate  quern lotumeM  in  ColIter*t  Short  View 
of  the  StfiKe.  In  Blackmore'e  l*rlnee  Arthur,  a  poem 
which,  worihlem  an  it  ta,  contalna  M>nu>  ourfouB  allueions 
to  ooD temporary  men  and  events,  are  the  following  lines : 

**  The  poeti*  natton  did  obeeqnionn  wait 
For  thf  kind  dole  diTtd«d  at  his  Kate. 
Xauruii  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared, 
An  old.  revolted,  unbelieving  bard, 
Who  thronged,  and  sheved,  and  pressed^  and  wovid  he 

hmrd. 
Fakira  hixh  rr>oC  the  Mnaet'  palaee.  rnng 
With  endleta  cries,  and  endless  songs  be  s  ing. 


asperity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  Uli 
conspicuous.  Quickness,  energy,  and  aud»» 
city,  united,  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
privileged  man.  His  enemies, — and  he  had 
many  enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  his 
personal  safety  even  in  hia  most  petulant 
moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers  with  a 
civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to 
Bishops.  But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure 
that  evil  courage  which  braves  and  even  courts 
disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies  restrained 
him :  his  spite  was  implacable :  his  skill  in 
finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong 
minds  was  consummate.  All  his  great  con- 
temporaries felt  his  sting  in  their  turns.  Once 
it  inflicted  a  wound  which  deranged  even  the 
stem  composure  of  William,  and  constrained 
him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  private 
gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a 
short  interview  behind  Montague  House.  As 
yet,  however,  Howe  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invec- 
tives against  the  malcontents.} 

The  subordinate  plaees  in  every  nublie  oflBce 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties :  but  the 
Whigs  had  the  larger  share.  Some  persons,  in- 
deed, who  did  little  honour  to  the  Whig  name, 
were  largely  recompensed  for  services  which  no 
good  man  would  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postciaster  General.  A  lucrative  sine- 
cure in  the  £xoise  was  bestowed  on  Fergnson. 
The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
were  both  veiy  important  and  very  invidious. 
It  was  the  business  of  that  officer  to*  conduct 
political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the  evidence, 
to  instruct  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  not  liberated  on  insnfB* 
cient  bail,  to  see  that  the  juries  were  not  com* 
posed  of  persons  hostile  to  the  government. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solici- 
tors of  the  Treasury  had  been  with  too  much 
reason  accused  of  employing  all  the  vilest  arti- 
fices of  chicanery  against  men  obnoxious  to  the 
Court.  The  new  government  ought  to  have 
made  a  choice  which  was  above  all  suspicion. 
Unfortunately  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched 
upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and  un- 
principled politician,  who  had  been  the  legal 
adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  Richard  Hampden,  a 
man  of  decided  opinions  but  of  moderate  tem- 
per, objected  to  this  appointment.  His  objec- 
tions however  were  overruled.  The  Jacobites, 
who  hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to  hate  him, 
affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  bj 
bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  parti- 


To  hieas  good  8akil  Lanms  wonld  be  flriit ; 
Bnt  Snkirs  prinoo  and  SakiVs  Ood  be  curst.  . 
Bakil  without  dlatlnetion  threw  his  bread, 
Deeptoed  the  flatterer,  hut  the  poet  fed.** 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  Is  8ackv11le,  or  that  lasrae 
is  a  translation  of  the  Aimons  nickoame  Bayes. 

t  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  f^omtly  men- 
tioned in  pamphleu  and  satires  than  Howe.  In  thffmr 
moos  petition  of  Legion,  he  is  designated  as  **  that  tapa 
dent  seandal  of  Parliaments.**  Mackay's  aeeountof  fe' 
is  curious.  In  a  poem  written  in  IOMl  which  I  hare  i 
seen  except  in  manascrlpt,  are  the  following  Un* a: 

•  First  fhr  Jack  Howe  with  his  tetrible  talent 
Happy  tlie  female  that  soapes  his  Ian 
Atfalust  the  ladies  excessively  Taltant, 
Sat  Very  respeetfol  to  a  DNgoon." 
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•nlftrly  by  threRtenlDg  tbat,  if  his  just  claims 
were  disvegarded^  Le  would  be  tbe  death  of 
Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  aU  the  arrange- 
ments  which  have  been  mentioned  were  pub- 
licly announced  -.  and  meanwhile  many  impor- 
tant events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  the 
new  Priyy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it 
was  necessary  to  submit  to  them  a  grave  and 
pressing  question.  Could  the  Convention  now 
assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament?  The 
Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  migority  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  all  for  the  affirmative.  The 
Tories,  who  knew  that,  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  general  election 
would  add  to  their  strength,  were  for  the  nega- 
tive. They  maintained  that  to  the  existence  of 
a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indispensably 
Seocesary.  The  Convention  had  not  been  sum- 
moned by  such  writs :  the  original  defect  could 
not  now  be  supplied :  the  Houses  were  there- 
fore mere  clubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

Il  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  to  expose  the 
Bnbstance  of  our  laws  and  liberties  to  serious 
lazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the 
most  senseless  superstition.  Wherever  the 
Sovereign,  the  Peers  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  Representatives  freely  chosen  by  the 
constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  toge- 
ther, there  was  the  essence  of  a  Parliament. 
Such  a  Parliament  was  now  in  being;  and 
what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it 
at  a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious, 
when  numerous  important  subjects  required 
Immediate  legislation,  and  when  dangers,  only 
to  be  averted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  State?  A 
J«cobite  indeed  might  consistently  refuse  to 
recognise  the  Convention  as  a  Parliament. 
For  he  held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning 
been  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolu- 
tions were  nullities,  and  that  the  Sovereigns 
irhom  it  had  set  up  were  usurpers.  But  with 
irhat  consistency  could  any  man,  who  main- 
tained that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately called  by  writs  under  the  great  seal 
of  William  and  Mary,  question  the  authority 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne?  Those  who  held  that  William  was 
rightful  King  must  necessarily  hold  that  the 
l>ody  fW>m  which  he  derived  his  right  was  itself 
»  rightful  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.  Those 
who,  though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
King,  conceived  that  they  might  lawfully  swear 
allegiance  to  him  as  King  in  fact,  might  surely, 
on  the  same  principle,  acknowledge  the  Con- 
vention as  a  Parliament  in  fact  It  was  plain 
that  the  Convention  was  the  fbuntainbead 
from  which  the  authority  of  all  ftiture  Parlia- 
ments must  be  derived,  and  that  on  the  validity 
of  the  votes  of  the  Convention  must  depend  the 
validity  of  every  future  statute.  And  how 
could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  source  ? 
Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  Convention 
was  supreme  in  the  state,  and  yet  a  nullity ;  a 
legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and 
jet  BO  legislature  for  tiie  humblest  purposes ; 


*8pnt*B  True  Aocognt:    Korth't  Examen;  tetter  to 
Chief  Jnstior  Ul  lt,16M;  Lett«r  ta  Secretary  TreBchord, 


competent  to  declare  th4  throne  raoant,  t« 
change  the  succession,  to  fix  the  landmarks  of 
the  constitution,  and  yet  not  competent  to  pass 
the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier 
or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  conside- 
rable weight,  even  if  every  precedent  had  been 
on  the  other  side.  But  in  truth  our  history 
afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in 
point;  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  ia 
favour  of  the  doctrine  that  royal  writs  are  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  aziatence  of  a 
Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the 
Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second. 
Yet  that  Convention  had,  after  his  Restoration, 
continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate,  bad  settled 
the  revenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of  amnesty, 
had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  pro- 
ceediiigs  had  been  sanctioned  by  authoi:ity  of 
which  no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  with- 
OTit  Feverenee.  Hale  had  borne  a  considerable 
share  in  them,  and  had  always  maintained  that 
they  were  strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  little  aa 
he  was  inclined  to  favour  any  doctrine  deroga- 
tory to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  that  seal  of  which  he  was  keeper,  had  de< 
dared  that,  since  Ood  had,  at  a  most  critical 
conjuncture,  given  the  nation  a  good  Parlia^ 
ment,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look 
for  technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which 
that  Parliament  was  called  together.  Would 
it  be  pretended  by  any  Tory  that  the  Conven* 
tion  of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than 
the  Convention  of  1689?  Was  not  a  letter 
written  by  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the  re» 
quest  of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties  and 
towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of 
the  Rump? 

Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satis- 
fied the  Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  King  therefore,  on  th«r 
fifth  day  after  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went 
with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Commons 
were  called  in;  and  he,  with  many  gracious 
expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  peril- 
ous situation  of  the  country,  and  exhorted  them- 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  present  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  public  businesst 
His  speech  was  received  by  the*gentlemen  who 
crowded  the  bar  with  a  deep  hum,  by  which  our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate  approbation, 
and  which  was  often  heard  in  places  more 
sacred  than  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers,  f  Ai 
soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them.  In 
the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ;  and  so 
great  Was  the  excitement  that,  when  the  autho- 
^y  of  the  Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  wae 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per* 
sonalities  were  exchanged.  The  phrase,  **  hear 
him,"  a  phrase  which  had  originally  been  used 
only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remin«i 
members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discus- 
sion, had,,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a  erf 
indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration-, 
acquiescence,  indignation,   or  derision.      On 


t  Tan  Ctttm,  Feb.  19  (Mftreh  1),  l688-«. 
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tHis  occasion^  the  Whigs  Tociferated  '*Hear, 
hear/'  BO  tumultuously  that  the  Tories  com- 
plained  of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the  leader 
of  the  minority,  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
freedom  of  debate  while  such  clamour  was  tole- 
rated. Some  old  Whig  members  were  provoked 
into  reminding;  him  that  the  samie  clamour  had 
occasionally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and 
had  not  then  been  repressed.  '^Yet,  eager  and 
angry  as  both  skies  were,  the  speeches  on  both 
sides  Indicated  that  profound  reverence  for  law 
and  prescription  which  has  long  'been  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it 
runs  sometimes  into  pedantry  and  sometimes 
into  superstition,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
Even  at  that  momentous  crisis,  when  the  nation 
was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our 
public  men  talked  long  and  seriously  about  all 
the  circumstances  of  Uie  deposition  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the 
Second,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether^  the 
assembly  which,  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at 
its  head,  set  aside  Robert  of  Normandy,  and 
put  William  Rufus  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  realm.  Much  was  said  about  the 
history  of  writs;  much  about  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  subject  was  old  Maynard.  In  the 
civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventful  years  he  had 
learned  that  questions  affecting  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth  were  not  to  be 
decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law 
French  and  Law  Latin ;  and,  being  by  universal 
Acknowledgment  the  most  subtle  and  the  most 
learned  of  English  jurists,  he  could  express 
what  he  felt  without  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scornfully 
thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out  of  place  all 
(hat  blackletter  learning,  which  some  men,  far 
less  versed  in  such  matters  than  himself,  had 
introivced  into  the  discussion.  **  We  are,"  he 
■aid,  **  at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
If  the/ afore  we  are  determined  to  move  only  in 
that  path,  we  cannot  move  at  all.  A  man  in  a 
revolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is  not 
Btrictly  according  to  established  form  resembles 
a  man  who  has  K>st  himself  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  stands  crying  *  Where  is  the  king's 
highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on  the  king's 
highway.*  In  a  wilderness  a  man  should  take 
the  track  which  will  carry  him  home.  In  a 
revolution  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  highest 
law,  the  safety  of  the  state."  Another  veteran 
Roundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the  same  side, 
and  argued  with  great  force  and  keenness  from 
the  precedent  of  1660.  Seymour  and  his  sup- 
porters were  beaten  in  the  Committee,  and  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Report. 
The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  acoesaion  of 
William  and  Mary.^ 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament  contained  a  clause  providing  that 
BO  person  should  after  the  first  of  March,  sit 
or  vote  in  either  House  without  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout  society. 


•  SUt.  I  W.  A  M.  ■eau.  1.  e.  1.  Sm  the  Joanuls  of  th« 
#ro  HouMH.  and  Grey'n  Debates.  The  argument  In  favour 
of  the  bill  fa  weU  stated  in  the  Paris  Gasattes  of  March 
»aMlU»lM9. 


The  adherents  of  the  exiled  dynasty  hoped  an^ 
cou6dently  predicted  that  the  recusants  would 
be  numerous.  The  minority  in  both  Houses, 
it  was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.  There  might  be  here  and 
there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great  body  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firm. 
Only  two  Bishops  at  most  would  recognise  the 
usurpers.  Seymour  would  retire  from  public 
life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Grafton 
had  determined  to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  With  such 
rumours  as  these  all  the  coffeehouses  of  London 
were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  February. 
So  intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if  any 
man  of  rank  was  missed,  two  days  running,  c.< 
his  usual  haunts,  it  was  immediately  whispered 
that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saint  Qcrmains.f 

The  second  of  March  arrived ;  and  the  event 
quieted  the  fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded 
the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  Primate  indeed 
and  several  of  his  suffragans  stood  obstinately 
aloof:  but  three  Bishops  and  seventy-three 
temporal  peers  took  the  oaths.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Upper  House  several  more  pre- 
lates came  in.  Within  a  week  aboutA  hundred 
Lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit.  Others^ 
who  were  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing, 
sent  excuses  i^nd  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  Majesties.  Grafton  refuted  all  the  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  about  him  by  coming 
to  be  sworn  on  the  first  day.  Two  members  of 
the  £cclesia8tical  Commission,  Mulgrave  and 
Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  their 
fault  by  plighting  their  faith  to  William.  Bean- 
fort,  who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  type 
of  a  royalist  of  the  old  school,  submitted  after 
a  very  short  hesitation.  Aylesbury  and  Dart- 
mouth, though  vehement  Jacobites,  had  as 
little  scruple  about  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  they  afterwards  had  about  breaking  it  | 
The  Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester 
complied  with  the  law ;  but  Clarendon  proved 
refractory.  Many  thought  it  strange  that  the 
brother  who  had  adhered  to  James  till  James 
absconded  should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutoh  camp.  The  expla- 
nation perhaps  is  that  Rochester  would  have 
sacrificed  much  more  than  Clarendon  by  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths.  Clarendon's  income  did 
not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Government: 
but  Rochester  had  a  pension  of  fonr  thousand 
a  year,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  if  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies  that,  during 
some  months,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
would,  on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned  by  per- 
secuting the  Whigs  and  by  sitting  in  the  High 
Commission.  He  was  saved  from  what  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the 
intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  deeply 
ii^ured  by  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  as 
became  a  Christian  divine.] 

In  the  Lower  House-  four  hundred  members 
were  sworn  in  on  the  second  of  March;  and 
among  them  was  Seymour.  The  spirit  of  the 
Jaoobites  was  broken  by  his  defection ;  «ad  the 


t  Both  Van  Gltton  ■ad  RoaqaUlo  mentioa  the  aiul^f 
which  WM  Mi  in  London  till  the  resalt  was  known. 

X  Lordtf*  Journals,  Match,  16SS-9. 

i  See  the  letters  of  RochesUtf  and  of  Lady  Rantlfli  li 
Burnet  on  this  ooeadon. 
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niDority  with  Tezy  few  ezotptions  followed  his 
•sample.* 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking  of  the 
oaths,  the  Commons  had  begun  to  discuss  a 
momentous  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 
During  the  interregnum,  William  had,  as  pro- 
▼isional  chief  of  the  administration,  collected 
the  taxes  and  applied  them  to  the  public  ser- 
Tice ;  nor  could  the  propriety  of  this  course  be 
questioned  by  any  person  who  approved  of  the 
Revolution.  But  the  Revolu^aon  was  now  over : 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  had  been  supplied  : 
the  Houses  were  sitting:  the  law  was  in  fiill 
force ;  and  it  became  necessary  immediately 
to  decide  to  what  revenue  the  Government  was 
entitled. 
*  Nobody  denied  that  all  the  lands  and  here- 
ditaments of  the  Crown  had  passed  with  the 
Crown  to  the  new  Sovereigns.  Nobody  denied 
that  all  duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  con- 
stitutionally exacted  till  that  term  should  ex- 
pire. But  large  revenues  had  been  settled  by 
Parliament  on  James  for  life  ;  and  whether  what 
had  been  settled  on  James  for  life  could,  while 
he  lived,  be  claimed  by  William  and  Mary,  was 
m  question  about  which  opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  emi- 
nent Whig  lawyers,  Somers  excepted,  held 
that  these  revenues  had  been  granted  to  the 
lAte  King  in  his  political  capacity,  but  for  his 
natural  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  a  strange 
land,  to  be  paid  to  William  and  Mary.  It'ap- 
pears  from  a  very  concise  and  unconnected  re- 
port of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from 
this  d)ctrine.  His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act 
of  Pailiament  which  had  imposed  the  duties  in 
question  was  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
spirit,  the  word  life  must  be  understood  to 
mean  reign,«and  that  therefore  the  term  for 
which  the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired. 
This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion :  for  it  was 
plainly  irrational  to  treat  the  interest  of  James 
in  this  grant  as  at  once  a  thing  annexed  to 
his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  office ; 
to  say  in  one  breath  that  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Bristol  must  pay  money  because 
he  was  naturally  alive,  and  that  his  successors 
mas^  receive  that  money  because  he  was  politi- 
cally defunct.  The  House  was  decidedly  with 
Somers.  The  members  generally  were  bent  on 
effecting  a  great  reform,  without  which  it  was 
felt  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  would  be  but 
an  imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty. 
During  the  conflict  which  fifteen  successive 
Parliaments  had  maintained  against  four  suc- 
oe«8ive  Kings,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Com- 
mons had  been  the  power, of  the  purse;  and 
never  had  the  representatives  of  the  people 
Z^een  induced  to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having  speedy  cause  to  repeat  of  their  too 
credulous  loyalty.  In  that  season  of  tumul- 
tuous joy  which  followed  the  Restoration,  a 
large  revenue  for  life  had  been  almost  by  ac- 
elamation  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  A 
ttw  months  later  there  was  scarcely  a  respect- 
able Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own 
#4>at  the  stewards  of  the  nation  would  have  acted 
more  wiseiy  if  they  had  kept  in  their  hands  the 

•  Jooi  naU  of  the  Commops,  Mareh  2,  168S^.     Ron-    gwlor  y  nl  director  priiwip«l.  pb  la  c««a  de  1m  Comuo«A 
qvUlo  wrob>  •«  fiMlows:  '-K«  de  ktud  coDnkiemtion  que  j  de  Ion  Anicllcmnoii.'*    Mareh  8  (18),  1688-9. 
Moufr  Im>-»  tornado  «l  Jurameiitoi   ywqiM  «•  al  arrao-       ^  Oru^'a  Dabataa,  Vab.  26,  ».  and  27,  16SS-0. 


means  of  checking  the  abuses  which  disgraced 
every  department  of  the  government.  James 
the  Second  had  obtained  from  his  submissirt 
Parliament,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  an  in* 
come  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  state  during  his  life;  and,  before  he  had 
enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year,  the  great  nia« 
jority  of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally  wilh 
him  blamed  themselves  severely  for  their  libe- 
rality.  If  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long 
and  painful  experience,  there  could  be  nr  eflTeo* 
tual  security  against  maladministration,  unless 
the  Sovereign  utere  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring frequently  to  his  Great  Council  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Almost  all  honest  and  enlight- 
ened men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be 
granted  only  for  short  terms.  A^d  what  tvme 
oould  be  fitter  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a 
new  era  of  constitutional  government?  The 
feeling  on  this  subject  was  so  strong  and  gene- 
ral that  the  dissentient  minority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed ;  but  the  House 
proceeded  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  to  James  for  life 
had  been  annulled  by  his  abdication,  f 

\t  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  ot 
the  revenue  without  inquiry  and  deliberation. 
The  Exchequer  was  ordered  to  fiirnish  such  re* 
turns  as  might  enable  the  House  to  form  esti- 
mates of  the  public  expenditure  and  income. 
In  the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was  made 
for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  state.  An 
extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised  by  direct 
monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  King. 
An  Act  was  passed  indemnifying  all  who  had, 
since  his  landing,  collected  by  his  authority 
the  duties  settled  on  James ;  and  those  duties 
which  luid  expired  wece  continued  for  some 
months. 

Along  William's  whole  line  of  march,  from 
Torbay  to  London,  he  had  been  importuned  by 
the  common  people  to  relieve  them  from  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  the  hearth  money.  ^  In 
truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the 
worst  evils  which  can  be  imputed  to  any  tax. 
It  was  unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most  per- 
nicious way  :  for  it  pressed  heavily  (^n  the  poor, 
and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose 
property  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  was 
charged  ten 'shillings.  The  l^uke  of  Ormond, 
or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estates  were 
worth  half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or  five 
pounds.  The  collectors  were  empowered  to  ex- 
amine the  interior  of  every  house  in  the  realm, 
to  disturb  families  at  meals,  to  force  the  doors 
of  bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded  were 
not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher  on 
which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among  the 
poor  children,  and  the  pillow  from  under  the 
head  of  the  lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the 
Treasury  effectually  restrain  the  chimneymau 
from  using  his  powers  with  harshness :  for  the 
tax  was  farmed ;  and  the  government  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  connive  at  outrages  and 
exactions  such  as  hare,  in  every  age,  made  the 
name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  most 
hateful. 
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William  bad  been  so  much  moved  by  what 
be  hnd  heard  of  these  grieTances  that,  at  one 
of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Privj  Council,  he 
Introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
whether  better  regulations  would  effectually 
prevent  the  abuses  which  had  excited  so  much 
discontent.  He  added  that  he  would  willingly 
consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the  abuses  were 
inseparable.'^  This  communication  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause.  There  were  indeed 
some  financiers  of  the  old  school  who  muttered 
that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was  a  fine  thing  : 
but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state 
came  in  so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth 
money ;  that  the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could 
not  always  6e  induced  K>  lend  on  the  security 
of  the  next  quarter's  custoMB  or  excise,  but 
thut  on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there 
was  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  advances  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  those  who  thought  thus 
did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  feeling.  But  In  the  Lords 
there  was  a  conflict  of  which  the  event  for  a 
time  seemed  doubtful.  At  length  the  influence 
of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an 
Act  by  which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  manv  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  King,  abolished  Ur 
ever.f 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute, 
snd  without  a  Jivision,  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  repayiiig  to  the 
United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
which  had  delivered  England.  The  facility 
with  which  this  large  sum  was  voted  to  a 
shrewd,  diligent  and  thrifty  people,  our  allies, 
indeed,  politically,  but  commercially  our  most 
formidable  rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out 
of  doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a  fa- 
vourite subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory  pam- 
phleteers.J  The  liberality  of  the  House  admits 
howbver  of  an  easy  explanation.  On  the  very 
day  en  which  the  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion, alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another 
time  have  been  disposed  to  scrutinise  severely 
any  account  sent  in  by  the  Dutch,  that  our 
country  coiild  not  yet  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the  States 
Oc-ncral;  and  the  States  General  had  conse- 
quently demanded  from  the  King  of  England 
those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  furnish. {  He  had  or- 
iered  some  battalions  to  march  to  Harwich, 
that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  cross  to  the 
Continent.     The   old  soldiers  of  James   were 

Senerally  in  a  very  bad  temper ;  and  this  order 
id  not  produce  a  soothing  effect.  The  discon- 
tent was  greatest  in  the  regiment  which  now 
tanks  as  the  first  of  the  line.  Though  borne  on 
the  English  establishment,  that  regiment,  from 
the  time  when  it  first  fought  under  the  great 
Gu9t<iTus,  had  been  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  Scotchmen  ;  and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in 
any  region  to  which  their  adventurous  and  aa- 

*  Omimons'  Journtls,  and  Grey*!  Dutwtofl,  March  1, 
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piring  temper  has  led  them,  failed  to  note  and 
to  resent  every  slight  offered  to  Scotland.  Offi' 
cers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign 
assembly  was  nothing  to  them.  If  they  could  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  King  James 
I  the  Seventh,  it  must  be  by  the  Estates  at  Edin- 
burgh,' and  not  by  the  Convention  at  Westmin- 
ster. Their  ill  humour  increased  when  they 
heard  that  Schomberg  had  been  appointed  their 
colonel.  They  ought  perhaps  to  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
greatest  soldier  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their  country- 
man :  and  their  regiment,  during  the  fifty-sis 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  it  gained  its  first 
honourable  distinctions  in  Germany,  had  never 
been  commanded  but  by  a  Hepburn -or  a 
Douglas.  While  they  were  in  this  angry  and 
punctilious  mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join 
the  forces  which  were  assembling  at  Harwich. 
There  was  much  murmuring ;  but  there  was  no 
outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 
There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two 
captains  who  were  zealous  for  the  exiled  King. 
The  market  place  was  soon  filled  with  pikemen 
and  musketeers  running  to  and  fro.  Gunshots 
were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions.  Those  offi- 
cers who  attempted  to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
orerpowered -and  disarmed.  At  length  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established  soma 
order,  and  marched  out  of  Tpswich  at  the  head 
of  .their  adherents.  The  little  army  consisted 
of  about  eight  hundred  men.  They  had  seized 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  military  chest,  which  contained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  At  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  ft-om  the  town  a  halt  was  called : 
a  general  consultation  was  held ;  and  the  mnti- 
neers  resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back  to 
their  native  country,  and  would  live  and  die 
with  their  rightful  King.  They  instantly  pro- 
ceeded northward  by  forced  marches.  |] 

When  the  news  reached  London  the  dismay 
was  great.  It  was  rumoured  that  alarming 
symptoms  had  appeared  in  other  regiments, 
and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fusileers  which 
lay  at  Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Ipswich.  "  If  these  Scots,"  said 
Halifax  to  Reresby,  **  are  unsupported,  they 
are  lost.  But  if  they  have  acted  in  concert 
with  others,  the  danger  is  serious  indeed.'*!" 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspi- 
racy which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts  of 
the  army,  but  that  the  conspirators  were  awed 
by  the  firmness  of  the  government  and  of  the 
Parliament.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London^  William  Horbord,  who  re- 
presented the  borough  of  Launceston,  was  at 
the  board.  His  colleagues  entreated  him  to  go 
down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  relate  what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose 
in  his  place,  and  told  his  story.  The  spirit  of 
the  assembly  rose  to  the  occasion.  Howe 
was  the  first  to  call  for  vigorous  action.  **  Ad- 
dress the  King,"  he  said,  <*  to  send  his  Dutch 
troops  after  these  men.  I  know  not  who  else 
can  be  trusted."     <*  This  is  no  jesting  matter,** 


to  thft  traniiartfoii  with  mwh  ploanantry.    *•  An  to  j 
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•aid  old  Bircb,  wbo  had  been  a  oolonel  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament,  and  had  seen  the 
most  powerful  and  renowned  House  of  Com- 
mons that  ever  sate  twice  purged  and  Iwioe  ex- 
pelled hy  its  own  soldiers;  **  if  you  let  this 
evil  spread,  jou  will  have  an  army  upon  you  in 
a  few  days.  Address  the  King  to  send  horse 
and  foot  instantly,  his  own  men,  men  whom  he 
can  trust,  and  to  put  these  people  down  at 
once."  The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the 
flame.  **  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my  profes- 
sion that  is  needed  here,"  s&id  Treby.  **  What 
ifl  now  to  be  done  is  to  meet  force  with  force, 
and  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  we  have  done 
in  the  senate."  **  Write  to  the  SheriflFs,"  said 
Colonel  Mildmay,  member  for  Essex.  '*  Raise 
the  militia.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them  :  tliey  are  good  Englishmen  : 
they  will  not  fail  you."  It  was  resolved  that 
all  members  of  the  House  who  held  commis- 
aions  in  the  army  should  be  dispensed  from 
parliamentary  attendance,  in  order  that  they 
might  repair  instantly  to  their  military  posts. 
An  address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting 
the  King  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Uie  rebellion,  and  to  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation denouncing  public  vengeance  on  the 
rebels.  One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be 
well  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  offer  a  pardon  to 
those  who  should  peaceably  submit:  but  the 
House  wisely  rejected  the  suggestion.  "  This 
is  no  time,"  it  was  well  said,  **  for  any  thing 
that  looks  like  fear."  The  address  was  in- 
stantly sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  con- 
curred in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires, 
and  two  burgesses  were  sent  with  it  to  Court. 
William  received  them  graciously,  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  already  given  the  necessary 
orders.  In  fact,  several  regiments  of  horse 
and  dragoojN  had  been  sent  nortb  ward  under 
the  command  of  Ginkell,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  Butch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening 
across  the  country  which  lies  between  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Wash.  Their  road  lay  through 
a  Test  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the 
moisture  of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  low 
gray  mist,  high  above  which  rose,  visible  many 
miles,  the  magnificent  tower  of  Ely.  In  that 
dreary  region,  covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild 
fowl,  a  half  savage  population,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led  an  amphibi- 
ous life,  sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes 
rowing,  from  one  islet  of  firm  ground  to  an- 
other, f  The  roads  were  among  the  worst  in 
the  island,  and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced 
the  approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiously 
made  worse  by  the  country  people.  Bridges 
were  broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across 
the  highways  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
cannon  Nevertheless  the  Scotch  veterans  not 
only  pushed  forward  with  great  speed,  l)ut 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery  with 
them.  They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were 
not  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned  that 
Ginkell  with  an  irresistible  force  was  close  on 


their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were  equally 
out  of  the  question.  The  btJivest  warriors 
could  not  contend  against  fouri'old  odds.  The 
most  active  infantry  could  not  outrun  horse- 
men. Vet  the  leaders,  probably  deitpairing  of 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle.  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost  sur- 
rounded by  swamps  and  pools  was  without  dif- 
ficulty found.  Here  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up;  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the  only 
point  whioh  was  thought  not  to  be  PulTiciently 
protected  by  natural  defences.  OinkoU  or* 
/dered  the  attack  to  be  made  at  a  place  which 
was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns,  and  his  dnv- 
goons  dashed  gallantly  into  tlie  water,  thmgh 
it  was  so  deep  that  their  horses  were  fbrcL>d  to 
swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heart.  Thoy 
beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  disorction,  and 
were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  strong 
guard.  Their  lives  were  forfeit;  for  they  hud 
been  guilty,  not  merely  of  mutiny,  which  was 
then  not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war 
against  the  Elug.  WiUIam,  however,  with  po- 
litic clemency,  abstained  from  shedding  the 
blood  even  of  the  most  culpable.  A  few  of  the 
ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  next 
Bury  assizes,  and  were  convi'jted  of  high  trea- 
son; but  their  lives  were  spared.  The  rest 
were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty. 
The  regiment,  lately  so  refractory,  went  sub 
missively  to  the  Continent,  and  there,  tii rough 
many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  Itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valour.  J 

This  event  facilitated  an  important  change 
in  our  polity,  a  change  which,  it  is  true,  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed,  but  which  would 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished  except  at  a 
moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at 
length  arrived^  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  legal  distinction  between  the  soldier 
and  the  citisen.  Under  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors  there  had  been  no  standing  ariAy. 
The  standing  army  which  had  existed  under 
the  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state  with 
strong  and  not  unreasonable  aversion.  The 
common  law  gave  the  Sovereign  no  power  to 
control  his  troops.  The  Parliament,  regard- 
ing them  as  mere  tools  of  tyranny,  had  noi 
been  disposed  to  give  such  power  by  statute. 
James  Indeed  had  induced  his  corrupt  and 
servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  laws  a 
construction,  which  enabled  him  tp  punish  de- 
sertion capitally.  But  this  construction  was 
considered  by  all  respectable  jurists  as  un- 
sound, and,  had  it  been  sound,  would  have 
been  far  from  effecting  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  military  die- 
cipline.  Even  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict 
death  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  de- 
serter was  treated  as  an  ordinary  felon,  was 
tried  at  the  assizes  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill 
found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  any  technioal  flaw  which  might 
be  discovered  in  the  indictment. 

The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  prinae  and  the  parliament,  had 
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ftltered  also  the  Telative  position  of  the  army 
and  the  nation.  The  King  and  the  Commons 
Trere  dow  at  unity;  and  both  were  alike  me- 
naced by  the  greatest  military  power  which 
had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Koman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led 
by  able  and  experienced  captains,  might  cross 
from  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny  to 
our  shores.  That  such  a  force  would  with 
little  difficulty  scatter  three  times  thai  number 
of  militia,  no  man  well  acquainted  with  waf 
could  doubt.  There  must  then  be  regular  sol- 
diers; and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  sol- 
diers, it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to  their 
efficiency,  and  to  the  security  of  every  other 
class,  that  they  should  be  kept  under  a  strict 
discipline.  An  ill  diBciplined  army  has  ever 
been  a  more  costly  and  a  more  licentious  mi- 
litia, impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid 
to  defend.  A  strong  line  of  demarcation  must 
therefore  be  drawn  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  sake  of 
public  freedom,  they  must,  in  the  midst  of  free- 
dom, be  placed  under  a  despotic  rule.  They 
must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and 
to  a  more  stringent  code  of  procedure,  than 
are  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent 
must  in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citixen  are  punished  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  must  in  the  soldier  be  punished 
with  death.  The  machinery  by  which  courts 
of  law  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  citizen  is  too  slow  and  too  intricate  to 
be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all 
the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  mili- 
tary insubordination  is  that  which  requires  the 
m  ost  prompt  and  drastic  remedies.  If  the  evil 
be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  spread ;  and  it  cannot  spread  far  with- 
out danger  to  the  very  yitals  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  the  general  safety,  therefore,  a 
Bummary  jurisdiction  of  terrible  extent  must, 
in  camps,  be  intrusted  to  rude  tribunals,  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country 
could  not  at  that  moment  be  secure  without 
professional  soldiers,  and' equally  certain  that 
professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than  use- 
less unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  more 
abitrary  and  severe  than  that  to  which  other 
men  were  subject,  it  was  not  without  great 
misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could 
venture  to  recognise  the  existence  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  government  of  a  standing 
army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction 
that  our  polity  and  a  standing  nrmy  could  not 
exist  together.  The  Whigs  had  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  repeating  that  standing  ar- 
mies had  destroyed  tKe  free  institutions  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  Tories  had  re- 
peated as  constantly  that,  in  our  own  island, 
a  standing  army  had  subverted  the  Church, 
oppressed  the  gentry,  and  murdered  the  King. 
19o  leader  of  either  party  could,  without  laying 
.  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  inconsis- 
tency, propose  that  such  an  army  should 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  permanent  establish- 
ments, of  the  realm.  The  mutiny  at  Ipswich, 
and  the, panic  whioh  that  mntiny  produced, 


made  H,  easy  to  effect  what  would  otherwiM 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.  A 
short  bill  was  brought  th  which  began  by  de- 
claring, in  explicit  terms,  that  standing  armiei 
and  cdurts  martial  were  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England.  It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that 
moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mustered  ca 
pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on  pain 
of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  should  deem  sufficient,  desert 
his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  commanding 
officers.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  onl^ 
six  months;  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
it  probably  believed  that  it  would,  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  be  suffered  to  expire.  The  bill 
passed  rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  di- 
vision was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  mitigating  clause  indeed,  which  illos- 
trates  somewhat  curiously  the  manners  of  that 
age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider  after  the  third 
reading.  This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death  except 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  £he  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  dinner  hoor  wm 
then  early;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  dined  Vould  be  in  a  state 
in  which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  With  this 
amendment,  the  first  and  most  concise  of  our 
many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them 
through  all  its  stages  and  passed  by  the 
King.* 

Thus  was  made,  without  one  dissentient  voice 
in  Parliament,  without  one  murmur  in  the  na- 
tion, the  first  step  towards  a  change  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  yet 
which  every  party  in  the  state  then  regarded 
with  extrem'e  dread  and  aversioriT  Six  months 
passed ;  and  still  the  public  danger  continued. 
The  power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  was  a  second  time  intrusted 
to  the  crown  for  a  short  term.  The  trust  again 
expired,  and  was  again  renewed.  By  slow  de- 
grees familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind  to 
the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  standing  army 
and  court  martial.  It  was  proved  by  experi- 
ence that,  in  a  well-constituted  society,  profes- 
sional soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power. 
What  had  been  at  first  tolerated  as  the  excep- 
tion began  to  be  considered  as  the  rule.  Not 
a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny  Bill.  When 
at  length  it  became  evident  that  a  political 
change  of  the  highest  importance  was  taking 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  escape  no- 
tice, a  clamour  was  raised  by  some  factious 
men  desirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  by  some  respectable  men  who 
felt  an  honest  but  injudicious  reverence  for 
every  old  constitutional  tradition,  and  who 
were  unable  to  understand  that  what  at  one 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society  is  pemicioua 
may  at  another  stage  be  indispensable.  This 
clamour,  however,  as  years  rolled  on,  became 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate  which  re- 
curred every  spring  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  occasion  on  which 
hopeful  young  orators*  fresh  from  Christchurch, 
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irert  to  dellTer  maiJen  speeches,  setting  forth 
how  the  guards  of  Pisistratus  seised  the  cita- 
del of  Athens,  and  how  the  PrsBtorian  cohorts 
sold  the  Roman  empire  to  Didios.  At  length 
these  declamations  becsme  too  ridiculous  to 
be  repeated.  The  most  oldfashioned,  the  most 
•ecentrie,  politician  oonld  hardly,  in  the  reign 
of  Oeorge  the  Third,  contend  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  regular  soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary 
Uw,  administered  by  the  ordinary  courts,  would 
tffeetually  maintain  discipline  among  such  sol- 
iters.  All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  gene- 
ral principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills 
passed  without  any  diseussion,  except  when 
some  particular  article  of  the  military  code 
Appeared  to  require  amendment  It  is  perhaps 
because  the  army  became  thns  gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
England,  that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  her  other  institutions,  has  never 
once,  daring  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been 
untrue  to  the  throne  or  disobedieut  to  the  law, 
has  never  once  defied  the  tribunals  of  overawed 
the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  continue  to  set  up 
periodically,  with  laudable  jealousy,  a  laud- 
mark  on  the  firontier  which  was  traced  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  They  solemnly  reassert 
every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  De- 
claration of  Rights ;  and  they  then  grant  to  the 
8oTerei^  an  extraordinary  power  to  govern  a 
eertain  number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain 
rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny 
Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  an- 
other temporary  law,  made  necessary  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed. 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  deeply  implicated 
in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  engaged  in  plots 
for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
lined.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these 
men  could  derirr  no  benefit  Arom  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  For  the  machineiy  by  which  alone 
that  Act  oould  be  carried  into  execution  had 
eeased  to  exist;  and,  through  the  whole  of 
Bilary  term,  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
had  remained  closed.  Now  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their  functions, 
it  was  apprehended  that  all  those  prisoners 
whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  bring  instantly 
to  trial  would  demand  and  obtain  their  liberty. 
A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  em- 
powered the  King  to  detain  in  custody  during 
fr  few  weeks  such  persons  as  he  should  suspect 
of  evil  designs  against  his  government  This 
bill  pnssed  the  two  Houses  with  little  or  no  op- 
position.* But  the  malcontents  out  of  doors 
did  not  fail  to  remark  that,  in  the  late  reign,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been  one  day  sus- 
pended. It  was  the  fashion  to  call  James  a 
tyrant,  and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before 
the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne, 
be  had  deprived  Englishmen  of  a  precious  right 
irhich  the  tyrant  had  respected. f  This  is  a 
kind  of  reproach  which  a  government  sprung 
f^om  a  popular  revolution  almost  inevitably  in- 
curs. From  such  a  government  men  naturally 
think  themselves  entitled  to  demand  a  more 
gentle  and  liberal  administration  than  is  ex- 
pected Arom  old  and  deeply  rooted  power.    Yet 


such  a  government,  having,  as  tt  always  has, 
many  active  enemies,  and  not  having  the 
strength  derived  from  legitimacy  and  prescript 
tion,  can  at  first  maintain  itself  only  by  a  vigi- 
lance and  a  severity  of  which  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power  stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary 
and  irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty  are 
sometimes  necessary  :  yet,  however  necessary, 
they  are  almost  always  followecf  by  some  tem- 
porary abridgments  of  that  very  liberty ;  and 
every  such  abridgmei(t  is  a  fertile  and  plau- 
sible theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily,  sarcasm  and  invective  directed 
against  William  were  but  too  likely  to  find  fa- 
vourable audience.  Each  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  him ;  and  there  were  some  complaints  in 
which  both  parties  j  jined.  His  manners  gave 
almost  universal  offence.  He  was  in  truth  far 
better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  a'lom 
a  court.  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmanohip, 
he  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeuT 
and  boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and  had 
carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wari- 
ness worthy  of  Mazarin.  *  Two  countries,  the 
seats  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
had  been  preserved  by  his  wisdom  and  courage 
from  extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  delivered 
from  foreign,  and  England  from  domestic  foes. 
Obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  had  been 
interposed  between  him  and  the  ends  on  which 
he  was  intent;  and  those  obstacles  his  genius 
had  turned  into  stepping-stones.  Under  his 
dexterous  management  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  house  had  helped  him  to  mount  a  throne ; 
and  the  persecutors  of  his  religion  had  helped 
him  to  rescue  his  religion  fVom  persecution. 
Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to  withstand  him, 
had,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to  his  orders. 
Factions  and  sects,  divided  by  mortal  antipa- 
thies, had  recognized  him  as  their  common 
head.  Without  carnage,  without  deisastation, 
he  had  won  a  victory  compared  with  which  all 
the  victories  of  Gustavus  and  Turenne  were  in- 
significant. In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in  Europe, 
and  had  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  power  had  destroyed.  Fo- 
reign nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great 
qualities.  In  every  Continental  country  where 
Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent  thanks 
were  offered  to  God,  who,  from  among  the  pro- 
geny of  His  servants,  Maurice,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany,  and  William,  the  deliverer  of  Hol- 
land, had  raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at  Madrid, 
nay,  at  Rome,  the  valiant  and  sagacious  heretic 
was  held  in  honour  as  the  chief  of  the  great 
confederacy  against  the  House  of  Dourbon ;  find 
even  at  V^sailles  the  hatred  which  be  inspired 
was  largely  mingled  with  admirotion. 

Here  he  wus  less  faVourably  judged.  In 
truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of 
all  lights.  By  the  French,  the  Geimans,  and 
the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such  a 
distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  be 
discerned,  and  that  small  blemishes  were  in- 
visible. To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  close : 
but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  them  he  was  seen  to  the  best 
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advantage :  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease  with 
them  ;  and  from  among  them  he  had  chosen  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  But  to  the  Eng- 
^sh  he  appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point 
of  view.  He  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  and 
too  far  from  them.  He  lived  among  them,  so 
that  the  smallest  peonliaritj  of  temper  ur  man- 
ner could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he 
lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the  last  a 
foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns 
had  long  been  to  preside  over  the  society  of  the 
capital.  That  function  Charles  the  Second  had 
performed  with  immense  success.  His  easy 
bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and 
playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh, 
were  familiar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was 
seen  among  the  elms  of  Saint  James's  Park 
chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.^  Another 
day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  taking  a  second,  while  his 
companion  sang  "Phillida,  Phillida,"  or  "To 
horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse. "f 
James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  na- 
ture, was  accessible,  and,  to  people  who  did 
not  cross  him,  civiL  But  of  this  sociableness 
'William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom 
oame  forth  from  his  closet ;  and,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  public  rooms,  he  stood  among 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stern  and 
abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling  at 
none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry 
and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he 
oould  keep  silelice  no  longer,  disgusted  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  mas- 
ters, called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated 
about  race  cups  or  rallied  about  actresses. 
The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their 
aez.  They  observed  that  the  King  spoke  in  a 
somewhat  imperious  tone  even  to  the  wife  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.  {  They  were  amused  ana 
ahocketf  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess  Anne 
dined  with  him,  and  when  the  first  green  peas 
of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the 
whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her 
Royal  Highness ;  and  they  pronounced  that  this 
great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than 
a  Low  Dutch  bear.] 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime,  was  his  bad  English.  He  spoke 
our  language,  but  not  well.     His  accent  was 


*  See  the  aeoount  given  in  Bpenoe't  Aneodotas  of  the 
Origin  of  Dryden'a  Medal. 

t  Guardian,  No.  07. 

t  There  is  abundant  proof  that  Willlun.  though  a  very 
affectionaU,  was  not  alwayi  a  polite  hushaiid.  But  no 
eredit  \f*  due  to  the  atory  contained  in  the  letter  which 
Dalrymple  waa  foolish  enough  to  publish  aa  Nottingham's 
In  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edition  of  1790. 
How  any  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
chose  timefl  could  be  so  strangely  deceived,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  particularly  as  the  handwriting  bears  no 
resembiance  to  Nottingham's,  with  which  Dalrymple  was 
famiiiar.  The  letter  Is  evidently  a  common  newsletter, 
written  by  a  scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and 
Queen  except  at  aome  public  place,  and  whose  anecdotes 
of  their  private  li&  rested  on  no  better  authority  than 
ooffeehouse  gossip. 

}  Konquilio  ;  Burnet  H.  2 ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Vindication.  In  a  pastoral  dialogue  between  Philander 
And  Palsemon,  published  In  1691,  the  dislike  with  which 
women  of  fashion  regarded  William  if  mentioned.  Fhi- 
iandersays: 

**  But  man  methlnki  hSs  reason  shonld  recall. 

Nor  let  frail  woman  work  his  second  faH." 
Xatahin's  Ohsarrator  of  Novwaber  16, 1706.  ' 


foreign:  his  diction  was  inelegant;  and  hu 
vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  ao  larger  than 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
To  the  difficulty  which  he  felv  in  expressing 
himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  his  pro- 
nunciation was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed 
the  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which 
gave  so  much  offence.N  Our  literature  be  was 
incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding.  He 
never  once,  during  his  whole  reifcn,  showed 
himself  at  the  theatre. ||  The  poets  who  wrote 
Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained  that 
their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  com- 
prehension.^ Those  who  are  acquainted  with  - 
the  panegyrical  odes  of  that  age  will  perhaps 
be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  his  • 
ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply  - 
what  was  wanting,  and  that  she  was  excel  t 
lently  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  Court 
She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English  also  in 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  hand- 
some, her  port  majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and 
lively,  her  manners  affable  and  graceful.  Her 
understanding,  though  very  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, was  quick.  There  was  no  want  of 
feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her  conversa- 
tion ;  and  her  letters  were  so  well  expressed 
that  they  deserved  to  be  well  spelt.  She  took 
much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, and  did  something  towards  bringing 
books  into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purity  of  her  private  life  and  the 
strict  :ittention  which  she  paid  to  her  religiooa 
duties  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she 
was  singularly  free  ftom  censoriousness,  and 
discouraged  scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In  dis- 
like of  backbiting  indeed  she  and  her  husband 
cordially  agreed ;  but  they  showed  their  dislike 
in  different  and  in  very  characteristic  ways. 
William  preserved  profound  silence,  and  gave 
the  talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said  by  a 
person  who  had  once  encountered  it,  and  who 
took  good  care  never  to  encounter  it  again, 
made  your  story  go  back  down  your  throat.** 
Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle  Jiboat 
elopements,  duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking 
the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  her  favourite  ser- 
mon, Doctor  Tillotson's  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her 
charities  were  munificent  and  judicious  ;  and, 
though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenched  from 


^  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kind- 
neos,  and  who  was  very  gratefhl  for  It,  informs  as  that 
the  King  did  not  understand  poetical  eulogy.  The  paa* 
sage  is  in  a  highly  curious  manoacrlpt^  the  property  of 
Lord  Lansdowne. 

••  M^moires  orlginanz  snr  le  rigne  et  la  eour  de  Pr6- 
dArio  I.,  iiol  de  Prusse,  torits  par  Cbrlstophe  Comte  da 
Dohna.  Berlin,  1833.  It  is  strange  that  this  intrrcating 
▼olume  should  be  almost  unknown  in  England.  Hm 
only  copy  that  I  hsTe  erer  seen  of  it  was  kindly  giv«n 
to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  **  be  Boi,"  Dohna  itay«,*-  avoit 
une  autre  quality  tres  estimable,  qui  est  oelle  de  n'aimer 
point  qu'on  rendtt  de  maurais  offices  A  perranne  pardf«  rafi- 
lerles.^'  The  Uarquis  de  La  For^t  tried  to  entertain  bia 
Majesty  at  the  expense  of  an  English  nobleman.  **0» 
prince,^'  says  Dohna,  **  prf t  son  air  s^vire,  et,  le  regard- 
ant sans  mot  dire,  lul  fit  rentrer  les  paroles  dans  !• 
ventre.  Le  Marquis  m'en  fit  ses  plaintes  qa<*lqQes  hearet 
apres.  <J'ai  mai  pris  ma  bisque,'  dit-il;  *J*ai  em  ftir« 
Tagr^able  sur  le  ohapitre  de  Milord  .  .  .  mais  J'ai  tion\*a 
k  qui  parler,  et  J*ai  attrape  nn  regard  du  roi  qui  m*a  fliit 
passer  I'envfe  de  rlre.'"  Dohna  supposed  that  WlUiam 
might  be  less  senslUve  about  the  character  of  a  Frend^ 
man,  and  tried  the  experiment  But  says  be,  "J'eos  i 
p«u  pref  1«  m^ms  sort  que  M.  de  la  Forat" 
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hn  own  vtete  fm  oni«r  to  t«U«t«  ProtosUnto 
whom  persecQtioii  had  driven  Arom  France  and 
Ireland,  and  who  were  starving  in  the  garrets 
of  London.  80  amiable  was  her  conduct,  that 
she  was  generally  spoken  of  with  esteem  and 
tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those 
who  ftisapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  even  of 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jaoobite  lampoons  of  that  time, 
lampoons  which,  in  vimlenoe  and  malignity, 
far  exceed  any  thing  that  our  age  has  pro- 
duced, she  was  not  often  mentioned  with 
severity.  Indeed  she  sometimes  expressed  her 
surprise  at  finding  that  libellers  who  respected 
nothing  else  respected  her  name.  Ood,  she 
said,  kaew  where  her  weakness  lay.  She  was 
loo  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny ;  He  had 
mercifully  spared  her  a  trial  which  was  beyond 
her  strength ;  and  the  best  return  which  she 
could  make  to  Him  was  to  discountenance  all 
malicious  reflections  on  the  characters  of 
others.  Assured  that  she  possessed  her  hus- 
band's entire  confidence  and  affection,  she 
turned  the  edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  some- 
times by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful  answers, 
and  employed  all  the  influence  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  many  pleasing  qualities  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assemble  round 
her  the  best  society  of  London,  it  is  probable 
that  her  kindness  and  conrtesy  would  have 
done  much  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion made  by  his  stem  and  frigid  demeanour. 
Unhappily  his  physical  .infirmities  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  reside  at  Whitehall.  The 
air  of  Westminster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of 
'  the  river,  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed  the 
\  oourts  of  his  palace,  with  the  smoke  of  seacoal 
from  two  hundred  thousand  chimneys,  and 
with  the  fumes  of  all  the  fikh  which  was  then 
Buffered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was  in- 
supportable to  him ;  for  his  Inngs  were  weak, 
and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely  keen.  His 
constitutional  asthma  made  rapid  progress. 
His  physicians  pronounced  it  impassible  that 
he  oould  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  face 
waa  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nised. Those  who  had  to  transact  business 
with  him  were  shocked  to  hear  him  gasping 
for  breath,  and  coughing  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks.f  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was, 
sympathized  with  his  body.  His  judgment 
was,  indeed,  as  dear  as  ever.  But  there  was, 
during  some  months,  a  perceptible  relaxation 
of  that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distin- 
guished.   Even  his  Butch  friends  whispered' 


*  Oompart  the  aoooant  of  Mary  by  the  Whig  Burnet 
with  th«  m«iat!oii  of  her  by  the  Tory  Brelyn  in  his  Diary, 
Hareh  8,  im^-6.  and  with  what  Is  said  of  her  by  tiie  Non- 
Inror  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison  on 
ner  death  in  1606.  The  impreedon  which  the  blonineM 
»Qd  re^erre  of  VflMam  and  the  grace  and  gentloneee  of 
Mary  h«d  made  on  the  populace  may  he  traced  in  the  re* 
B»aia«  of  the  street  poetrv  of  that  tfane.  The  following 
soajngal  dialogue  may  still  he  seen  m  the  original  broad- 

*Then  heepoke  Mary,  oor  nott  rQjal  Qaeen, 

*  My  gradoufl  King  Wllliaoi,  where  are  you  going  P 
ae  answered  her  quickly,  *  I  count  him  no  man 
mat  telleth  his  secret  unto  a  woman.' 

The  Queen  with  a  modest  hehariour  replied, 

*  I  wish  that  kind  Proridence  may  be  thy  guids^ 
Tb  keep  thee  from  aanger,  my  sovereign  Lord, 
The  which  wiU  the  greatest  of  comlbct  afford.* " 

Shasa  lines  an  in  aa  ezoeUaBt  ooUeotioa  formed  by  Mr. 
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that  ha  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  baen  mi 
the  Hague,  t  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took 
up  bis  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton 
Court.  That  mansion,  begun  by  the  mapiifi. 
cent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture which  flourished  in  England  under  the 
first  Tudors ;  but  the  apartments  were  not,  ao- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state.  Our 
princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Bestoratioe, 
repaired  thither  seldtm,  and  only  when  they 
wished  to  live  for  a  time  in  retirement.  At 
Williaih  purposed  to  make  the  deserted  edifica 
his  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
build  and  to  plant ;  nor  was  the  necessity  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  For  be  had,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a  coun- 
try house ;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a 
great  interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were 
architecture  and  gardening.  He  had  already 
created  on  a  sandy  heath  in  Guelders  a  para- 
dise, which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  curious 
from  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had 
superintended  the  digging  of  the  fishponds. 
There  were  cascades  and  grottoes,  a  spa- 
cious orangery,  and  an  aviary  which  fur- 
nished Hondekoeter  with  numerous  specimens 
of  many  coloured  plumage.]  The  King,  in  his 
splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this  favourite 
seat,  a^  found  some  consolation  in  creating 
another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Soon  a  wide  extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in 
formal  walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle  inge- 
nuity was  employed  in  forming  that  intricate 
labyrinth  of  vei^lnre  which  has  puzsled  and 
amused  five  generation  of  holiaay  visitors 
from  London.  Limes  thirty  years  old  were 
transplanted  f^om  neighbouring  woods  to  shade 
the  alleys.  Artificial  fountains  spouted  among  ^ 
the  flower  beds.  A  new  court,  not  designed 
with  the  purest  taste,  but  stately,  spacious, 
and  commodious,  rose  under  the  direction  of 
Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the 
rich  and  delicate  carvings  of  Gibbons.  The 
staircases  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  glaring 
frescoes  of  Yerrio.  In  every  corner  of  the 
mansion  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not 
yet  familiar  to  English  eyes.  Mary  bad  ao- 
quired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  vthe  porcelain 
of  China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at 
Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images, 
and  of  vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges, 
and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  outrageous 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The 
fashion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegant  fashion  it 


Richard  Heher,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir.  Broderlp,  by 
whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to  me.  In  one  of  the  most  sa- 
Tsge  Jaoohlte  pasquinades  of  1089,  WQliarn  is  described  as 

« A  dhurle  to  his  wiib,  which  she  makes  but  a  Jest" 

t  Burnet,  IL  2 ;  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  But  Ronquino^s 
account  is  much  more  drenmstantial.  "  Nada  se  ha  vleto 
mas  deeflgurado ;  y,  quantas  reces  he  estodo  con  el,  le  he 
visto  toser  tanto  que  se  le  saltaban  las  lagrimas,  y  se 
ponia  moxado  y  arraneando ;  y  cooAesan  los  medicos  que 
es  una  asma  incurable."  Mar.  8  (18),  1689.  Avaux  wrota 
lo  the  same  effact  front  Ireland.  **  La  sant^  de  Tusurpa- 
tenr  est  ftirt  mauTaiaa.  L'on  ne  erolt  pas  qu'Il  Tive  nn 
aa."    April  8  (18). 

t  "  Hasta  dedr  los  mismoa  HoUandeses  que  lo  desoonoa. 
ean,"  sajs  Ronquillo.  **  II  est  abeolument  mat  propra 
pour  )e  role  qn'if  a  A  jouer  &  Theure  qu'il  est"  says  Arauz. 
«  Blolhftil  and  stokly,"  says  Erelyn.    March  29^  1689. 

{  See  Harris's  desoriptlon  of  Loo^  1699. 
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mast  be  owned,  whieb  was  thns  set  bj  tbe 
ftmiable  Queen,  spreud  fast  and  widei.     In  a 
few  years  almost  every  great  bouse  in  the  king- 
dom contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque 
baubles.     £Ten  statesmen  and  generals  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  tea- 
pots and  dragons :  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued  her  mottled 
green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her 
monkey,  and  much  m*ore  than  she  valued  her 
husband.*     But  the   new  palace  was  embel- 
lished with  works  of  art  of  a  very  different 
kind.     A  gallery  was  erected  for  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael.     Those  great  pictures,  then  and 
still  the  finest  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  had 
been  preserved   by  Cromwell  from    the   fate 
whioh  befell  most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in 
tie  collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
beoL-  ruffered  to  lie  during  many  years  nailed 
np  5ii   deal  boxes.     They  were  now  brought 
forth  fi  •»L>  obscurity  to  be  contemplated  by  ar- 
tiste wi.^'h  admiration  and  despair.    The  expense 
of  the  -Moiks  at  Hampton,  was  a  subject  of 
bitter  .<)ompla5ut  to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamod  the  boundless    profusion  with 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  built  and  rebuilt, 
furnished  and  refurnished,  the  dwelling  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.f    The  expense,  how- 
ever, w  as  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  William's  ohange  of  residence  excited. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Court  at  Westminster. 
Whitehall,  once  the  daily  resort  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerful,  the  beautiful  and  the  gay, 
the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show  their  new 
peruques,  men  of  gallantry  to  exchange  glances 
with  fine  ladies,  politicians  to  push  their  for- 
tunes, loungers  to  hear  the  news,  country  gen- 
tlemen to  see  the  royal  family,  was  now,  in  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  London  was 
full,  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  left  desolate. 
A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grassgrown  pave- 
tnent  before  that  door  whioh  had  once  been  too 
nanow  for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering 
and  departing  courtiers.     The  services  which 
the  metropolis  had  rendered  to  the  King  were 
great  and  recent ;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  have  requited  those  services  better  than 
by  treating  it  as   Lewis  had   treated  Paris. 
Halifax  ventured  to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced 
by  a  few  words  whioh  admitted  of  no  reply. 
**Do  you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly,  "to 
see  me  dead  ?"| 

In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton 
Court  was  too  far  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  from  the  public  offices,  to  be 
the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William 
determined   to  have  another  dwelling,   near 

•  ^veiy  permn  who  Is  well  aoqaalnted  with  Pop«  and 
AddtMMt  will  rein«mber  th«is  taroMmt  on  this  tMte.  Lady 
Mary  Wortlny  Mootagae  look  the  other  side.  **OId 
China."  rhe  mys,  "is  below  iiobody*8  taRte.  ntnce  it  baa 
been  the  Duke  of  ArgYle's,  wboee  undergtandlng  haa  never 
keen  donhted  either  oy  bis  friends  or  enemies." 

t  Aa  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court  see  Xrelyn's 
Diary,  July  10.  1089;  the  Toar  through  Great  Britain, 
1724;  tbe  BriUsh  Apelles;  Uoraoe  Walpole  on  Modarn 
gardening;  Burnet,  U .  2,  8. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Ooart,  In  1002,  the  ear- 
loons  were  not  to  bo  seen.  Tbe  Triumphs  of  Andrea 
Mantegns  were  then  supposed  to  be  the  finest  ptetures  in 


t  Burnet,  IL  8;  Keresby's  Memoirs.  RonqniUo  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  same  cffeot.  For  example,  <•  Bien  quisi- 
•ra  qoe  el  Rev  ftiese  mas  oomunicaUe.  y  to  acomodase 
un  poco  mas  al  humor  sociable  de  los  Ingleses,  y  que  «•- 
f«M«ra  en  Londres :  pero  es  cierto  que  sus  aobaques  no 
•t  lo  permiteu."     July  8  (}9),  1089.    Avaox,  about  the 


enough  to  his  eapftal  for  the  tranflaotioii  of 
business,  but  not  near  enough  to^be  within  thai 
atmosphere  in  which  he  eould  not  pass  a  night 
without  risk  of  suffocation.  At  one  time  he 
thought  of  Holland  House,  the  villa  of  the  noble 
family  of  Rich  ;  and  he  aotually  resided  there 
some  weeks.  {  But  he  at  length  fixed  his  eh<Mee 
on  Kensington  House,  the  suburban  reaideace 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  purehaae  was 
made  for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  waa 
followed  by  more  building,  more  planting,  inor« 
expense,  and  more  discontent.  ||  At  present 
Kensington  House  is  considered  as  a  part  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  eould 
not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  soonrers, 
of  roads  deep  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps, 
be  the  rallying  point  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King,  who  treated 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  ungraciously, 
could,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  own  countrymen, 
be  easy,  friendly,  even  jovial,  could  pour  out 
his  feelings  garrulously,  could  fill  his  glass, 
perhaps  too  often ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  an  aggravation  of  his  offences. 
Yet  our  forefathers  should  have  had  the  sense 
and  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  pa- 
triotism which  they  considered  as  a  Tirtne  in 
themselves,  could  not  be  a  fault  in  him.  It 
was  unjust  to  blame  bim  for  not  at  once  trans- 
ferring to  ouf  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to 
the  country  of  his  birth.  If,  in  essentials,  he 
did  his  duty  towards  England,  he  might  well  be 
suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate  pre- 
ference for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to 
him  that  he  did  not,  in  this  season  of  his  gi-eai- 
ness,  discard  companions  who  had  played  with 
him  in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth 
and  manhood,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  deadly  jfbrms  of  infection,  kept 
watch  by  his  sick-bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him 
and  the  French  swords,  and  whose  attachment 
was,  not  to  the  Stadtholder  or  to  the  King, 
but  to  plain  William  of  Nassan.  It  mayl^ 
added  thsA  his  old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in 
his  etrtimation  by  comparison  with  his  new 
courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  all  his  Dutch 
comrades,  without  exception,  continued  to  de- 
serve his  confidence.  They  could  be  out  of 
humour  with  him,  it  is  true ;  and,  when  out  of 
humour,  they  could  be  sullen  and  rude ;  but 
never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  un- 
reasonable, fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  watch 
over  his  interests  with  gentlemanlilce  and 
soldierlike  fidelity  Among  his  English  coun- 
cillor such  fidelity  was  rare.f    It  is  painful. 


same  time,  wrote  thns  to  CrotMy  from  Ireland:  **Le 
Prince  d'Orange  est  toi^ours  A  Hampton  Court,  et  Jamaia 
i  la  ville :  et  le  penple  est  fbrt  mal  satisfalt  de  eette  m*- 
niere  bisarre  et  rettrtfe." 

2  Several  of  his  letters  to  Helniins  an  dated  fhHB  Hol- 
land House. 

I  NBTdssos  LattroII*s  Diary;  Evelyti^B  Diaiji  Feb.  3 
1089-00. 

1  De  Fbe  aiakes  this  excuse  flw  William: 

»  We  blame  the  King  that  be  relies  too  modi 
On  strangers.  Germans,  Huguenots,  and  Dntd^ 
And  seldom  does  bis  gri'at  affairs  of  state 
To  English  eonnsellors  eommnnieate. 
Tbe  fitct  might  rery  well  be  answered  thoa : 
He  haa  ton  often  been  betrayed  by  ns. 
He  mast  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
The  Ibreigners  have  fttthf^Ily  obeyedlihn. 
And  aoiM  bat  Engliahmen  hava  «*ar  batcaored  hl»  • 

The  Trua  Bora  Fngllahman,  Part  ik  ^ ' 
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bat  it  IS  no  m  ire  than  Just,  to  aoknowlodge 
tliat  he  IumI  bai  too  good  reasdo  for  thinkiug 
meanly  of  our  natiooal  obaracter.  That  cha- 
racter was  iAdeed;  in  esaeutiala,  what  it  has 
always  been.  Veracity,  upwrigbtaess,  and 
manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now,  qualities 
eniinentiy  Eoglisb.  But  those  qualitiee,  though 
widely  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  were  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  cIass 
with  which  William'  was  best  acquainted.  The 
standard  of  honour  and  nrtne  among^our  public 
men  was,  during  bis  reign,  at  tbe  very  lowest 
point.  His  predecessors  had  bequeatAied  to 
hita  a  court  foul  with  all  the  vices  of  the  Re- 
storation, a  court  swarming  with  sycophants, 
who  were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to 
abandon  him  as  they  had  abandoned  his  uncle. 
Here  and  there,  lost  in  that  ignoble  crowd,  was 
to  be  found  a  man  of  true  integrity  and  public 
spirit.  Yet  even  such  a  man  could  not  long 
live  in  sueh  society  without  mnch  risk  that  the 
strictness  of  his  principles  would  be  relaxed, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
impaired  It  was  unjust  to  blame  a  prince 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wiith- 
ing  to  keep  near  him^ur  or  five  servaats  whom 
he  knew  by  proof  to  be  faithful  even  to  death. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our 
ancestors  were  unjust  po  him.  They  had  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  so  distingulshcAi  a 
B\»ldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  wo^ld  give  some  signal  proof,  they 
B'sarcely  knew  what,  of  genius  and  vigour. 
Unhappily,  during  the  first  months  of  bis  reign, 
almost  every  thing  went  wrong.  Uis  subjects, 
bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him, 
and  began  to  donbt  whether  he  merited  that 
reputation  which  he  had  won  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  publie  life,  and  which  the  splendid 
success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised 
to  the  highest  point.  Ilad  they  been  in  a 
temper  to  judge  fairly,  they  would  have  per^ 
beived  that  for  the  maladministration  of  which 
they  with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not 
responsible.  He  could  as  yet  work  only  with 
the  machinery  which  he  had  found  f  and  the 
machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust  and 
rottenness.  From  the  tinib  of  the  Restoration 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolotion,  neglect  and  fraud 
had  been  almost  constantly  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  department  of  the  government. 
Honours  and  public  trusts,  peerages,  baron- 
etcies, regiments,  frigates,  embassies,  govern- 
ments, commissionerships,  leases  of  crown  landsy> 
contracts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammu- 
nition, pardons  for  murder,  for  robbery,  for 
arson,  were  sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less 
openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Qarden  or  her- 
rings at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  inces- 
SA£tly  pljing  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
court :  and  of  these  brokers  the  most  successful 
had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots, 
and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.  From 
the  palace  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this 
pestilence  the  taint  had  diffused  itself  through 
every  office  and  through  every  rank  in  every 
office,  and  had  every  where  produced  feeble- 
ness and  disorganisation.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 


*  Rooqcillo  had  tbe  good  teiiM  and  juatiee  to  make  al- 
lowanoM  whicl|-tho  Sogllsb  dM  not  mak«>.  After  deaciib* 
|ng,  in  a  denateh  dated  March  1  (11),  1689,  the  lament- 
able eUto  of  tbe  miliUry  and  naval  ettoblbhuiente,  he 


■aya,  **De  eetc  no  tiene  culpa  el  Principe  de  Orangee;  p<nr 
«oe  peaiar  que  ••  ban  darpodrr  volver  en  doe  meaes  tree 


grtVB  of  the  decay  thai,  within  eight  years  after 
the  time  when  Uliver  had  been  the  umpire  of 
Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Ruyter  was 
heard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices 
which  had  brought  that  great  humiliation  on 
the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting  them- 
selves deeper  aud  spreading  themselves  wider. 
James  had,  to  do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few 
of  the  grosD  abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval 
admiaistration.  Yet  the  naval  administration, 
in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the 
contempt  of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
dockyards  of  France  and  Holland.  The  mili- 
tary administration  was  still  worse.  The 
courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels :  the 
colonels  cheated  the  soldiers ;  the  commlssariet 
sent  iu  long  bills  for  what  had  never  beea 
furnished  ;  tbe  keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold  the 
public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price.  But  these 
evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into  existence 
and  grown  to  maturity  under  the  government 
of  Charles  and  James,  first  made  themselves 
severely  felt  under  the  government  of  William. 
For  Charles  and  James  were  content  to  be  the 
vassals  and  pensioners  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour :  they  submitted  to  his  as- 
cendency: they  shunned  with  pusillanimoos 
caution  whatever  could  give  him  offence :  and 
thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown  which  they 
unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which 
would  instantly  have  shown  how  helpless, 
under  their  misrule,  their  once  formidable 
kingdom  had  become.  Their  ignominious  policy 
it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his 
nature  to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  England  could  be 
protected  against  the  most  formidable  enemy . 
that  had  threatened  our  island  since  'the  He- 
brides were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
Armada.  The  body  politic,  which,  while  it  re- 
mained in  repose,  had  presented  a  superficial 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in 
a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was  immediately 
found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The  first 
efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an 
utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  failures ;  and  every 
failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not  to  the  rulers 
whose  mismanagement  had  produced  the  in- 
firmities of  the  state,  but  to  the  ruler  in  whose 
time  the  infirmities  of  the  state  became  visible. . 

William  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  ab- 
solute as  Lewis,  have  used  such  sharp  remedies 
as  would  speedily  have  restored  to  the  English 
administration,  that  firm  tone  which  had  been 
wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But  the  in- 
stantaneous reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was 
a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince 
strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained  still 
more  strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  * 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his 
situation  were  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the  details 
of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  for  in- 
formation about  men  and  things.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  ability  among  his  chief 
counselors:  but  one  half  of  their  ability  was 


Reynoa  de  abaxo  arriba  ee  una  extraTaganeia."  Lord 
Preaident  Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  about  a 
aonib  later,  aaya  that  the  deUya  of  the  BngUab  adminia> 
tration  bad  lowerad  tbe  King^a  rapatation,  « though 
without  hIalbaU.* 
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employed  in  oounteTfieting  the  other  half.    Be- 
tween the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  there  was  an  inveterate  enmity.*    It  had 
hegnn  twelve  years  before,  when  Danby  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecntor  of  non-con- 
formists, an  nnoompromising  defender  of  pre- 
rogative, and  when  Halifax  was  rising  to  dis- 
tinction as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  leaders  of 
the  country  party.     In  the  reign  of  James,  the 
two  statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion together;  and  their  common  hostility  to 
France  and  to  Rome,  to  the  High  Commission 
and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  produced  an 
apparent  reconciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re- 
vived.    The  hatr^  which  the  Whig  party  felt 
towards  them  both,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  produced  a  close  alliance  between  them : 
but  in  fact,  each  of  them  saw  with  complacency, 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  other.   Danby 
exerted  himself  to  rally -round  him  a  strong 
phalanx  of  Tories.    Under  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
he  withdrew  from  court,  seldom  came  to  the 
Council  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside, 
passed  much  time  in  the  country,  and  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  public  affairs,  except  by 
grumbling  and  sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the 
government,   and  by  doing  jobs  and  getting 
places  for  his  personal  retaiuers.f     In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime 
minister,  as  far  as  any  minister  could,  in  that 
reign,  be  called  prime  minister.     An  immense 
load  of  business  fell  on  him ;  and  that  load  he 
was  unable  to  sustain.     In  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  subtlety  of 
disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among  the  states- 
men of  his  time.     But  that  very  fertility,  that 
:  f  /▼  ry  aouteness,  which  gave  a  singular  charm 
'to  his  conversation,  to  his  oratory,  and  to  his 
.writings,  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  promptly 
deciding  practical  questions.    He  was  slow  from 
very  quickness.     For  he  saw  so  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against  every  possible  course 
that  he  was  longer  in  making  up  his  mind  than 
a  dull  man  would  have  been.     Instead  of  ac- 
quiescing in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on 
himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  surrejoined 
on  himself.     Those  who  heard  him  talk,  owned 
that  he  talked  like  an  angel :  but  too  often, 
when  he  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said, 
and  came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was  over. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were 
constantly    labouring   to   draw   their   master 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions.     Every 
scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of 
them,  was  reprobated  by  the  other.    Notting- 
ham was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the  old 
Roundhead  party,  the  party  which  had  taken 
the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in 
prinoiple  republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  true  fHends  of  monarchy.     Shrews- 
bury replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends 
of  monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James  as 
their  monarch.   Nottingham  was  always  bring- 
ing to  the  closet,  intelligence  of  the  wild  day- 
dreams in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calfs  head, 
the  remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of 
Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns 

*  Burnet,  if.  4 ;  Berosby. 
t  RerMby's  Memoirn ;  Bornet  MS.  Harl.  6684. 
i  Bamet,  Q.  8,  4, 15.  {  Ibid,  iL  ft. 

I  «  How  doM  be  do  tc  distrfbnto  bit  bonm, 
Boom  to  the  Ooart,  and  lome  to  tbe  0>«f  , 


ill  the  city.    Bhrewsbuiy  produced  ferooiom 

lampoons  which  the  Jacobites  dropped  every 
day  in  the  coffeehouses.  '*  Every  Whig/'  said 
the  Tory  Secretary,  "  is  an  enemy  of  yo«r  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative."  "Every  Tory,"  said  the 
Whig  SecreUry,  "is  an  enemy  of  yoor  Ma- 
jesty's title.  "J 

At  the  treasury  theA  was  a  oompUostion  ol 
jealousies  and  quarrels.}     Both  the  first  Com- 
missioner, Mordaunt,   and  the  Chancellor  oi 
the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  lealoua  Whigs: 
but  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed, 
their  tempers  differed  widely.     Mordaunt  was 
volatile,  dissipated,  and  generous.     The  wics 
of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  ha 
flew  about  f^om  Hampton  Court  to  tbe  Royal 
Exchange,  and  from  the  Royal  Exchange  back 
to  Hampton  Court.     How  he  found  time  for 
dress,  politics,  lovemaking  and  ballad-making 
was  a  wonder. II     Delamere  was  gloomy  and 
acrimonious,  austere  in  his  private    morals, 
and  punctual  in  his  devotions,  but  greedy  ot 
ignoble  gain.     The  two  principal  ministers  of 
finance,  therefore,  i>ecame  enemies,  and  agreed 
only  in  hating  their  colleague  Gtodolphin.  What 
business  had  he  at  Whi|ehall  in  these  days  of 
Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate  at  the 
same  l>oard  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never 
scrupled  to  attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  tlie  Mass  ?    The  most  pro- 
voking circumstance  was  that  Qodolphin,  though 
his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission, 
was  really  first  Lord.     For  in  financial  know- 
ledge and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt  and 
Delamerewere  mere  children  when  compared 
with  him;  and  this  William  soon  disooTered.*! 
Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  groat  boards 
and  through  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  public 
Ainotionaries.     In  every  customhouse,  in  every 
arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Nottingham, 
a  Delamere  and  a  Godolphin.    The  Whigs  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  department,  in  which 
creatures  of  the  fallen  tyranny  were  not  to  be 
found.     It  was^  idle  to  allege  that  these  men 
were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions,  and 
that  the  friends  of  liberty,  having  been,  during 
many  years,    excluded  f^om  publio  employ- 
ment, must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take 
on  themselves  at  once  the  whole  management 
of  affairs.   Experience  doubtless  had  its  value : 
but  surely  the  firs(  of  all  the  qualifio  ations  ofa 
servant  was  fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  oould  be  « 
really  faithful  servant  of  the  new  government. 
If  King  William  were  wise,  he  would  rather 
trust  novices  zealous  for  his  interest  and  ho- 
nour than  veterans  who  might  indeed  possess 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that 
ability  and  that  knowledge  to  effect  his  min. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
that  their  share  of  power  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  number  and  their  weight  in  the  eonntry, 
and  that  every  where  old  and  oseful  miblic  ser- 
vants were,  for  the  crime  of  being  frieSds  to  mo- 
narchy and  to  the  Church,  turned  oat  of  their 
posts  to  make  way  for  Rye  House  plotters 
and  haunters  of  conventioles.  These  npstaita, 
adepts  in  the  art  of  facUous  agitation,  bnt 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their  new  call* 

BoBie  to  the  Slate,  and  some  to  Lore^  powet% 
Sonie  to  be  Tain,  and  aome  to  be  wit^t* 
The  Modem  Lampooner^  a  poem  tf  IOMl 
^Bnni«t,iL4. 
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hg,  would  be  Jiut  beginning  to  le»m  tbeir 
business  when  Aey  had  undone  the  nation  by 
their  blunders.    To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schiamatie 
was  surely  not  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of 
a  man  in  high  employment     What  would  be*  , 
eome  of  the  finances,  what  of  the  marine,  if  > 
Whigs  who  oould  not  understand  the  plainest  [ 
balance  sheet  were  to  manage  the  revenue,  and 
Whigs  who  had  never  walked  over  a  dockyard 
to  fit  out  the  fleet* 

The  truth  is  that  the  charges  which  the  two 
parties  brought  against  each  other  were,  to  a  | 
great  extent,  well  founded,  bat  that  the  blame  ■ 
which  both  Uirew  on  William  was  uigust  Offi- 1 
eial  experience  was  to  be  found  almost  exclu* 
sively  among  the  Tories,  hearty  attachment  to 
the  new  settlement  almost  exclasively  among  the 
Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  that 
the  knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  combined, 
make  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state,  must  at 
that  time  be  had  separately  or  not  at  alL  If 
he  employed  men  of  one  party,  there  was  great 
risk  of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of  the 
other  party,  there  was  great  risk  of  treachery. 
If  be  employed  mep  of  both  parties,  there  was 
still  some  risk  of  mistakes ;  there  was  still 
some  risk  of  treachery ;  and  to  these  risks  was 
added  the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  might 
join  Whigs  and  Tories ;  but  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  mix  them.  In  the  same  office,  at  the 
same  desk,  they  were  still  enemies,  and  agreed 
only  in  murmuring  at  the  Prince  who  tried  to 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevitable  that, 
in  such  circumstances  the  administration,  fiscal, 
military,  naval,  should  be  feeble  and  unsteady ; 
and  that  nothing  shoulfi  be  done  quite  the 
right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time ;  that  the 
distractions  from  which  scarcely  any  public 
office  was  exempt  should  produce  disasters, 
nod  that  every  disaster  should  increase  the 
distractions  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which 
the  business  was  well  conducted ;  and  that  was 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  There 
William  directed  every  thing,  and,  on  import- 
ant occasions,  neither  asked  ^the  advice  nor 
employed  the  agency  of  anv  English  politician. 
One  invaluable  assistant*  he  had,  Anthony 
Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  became  Pension- 
ary of  Holland.  Heinsius  had  entered  public 
life  as  a  member  of  that  party  which  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  France. 
But  he  had  been  sent  in  1681  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Versailles ;  and  a  short  residence 
there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his 
▼lews.  On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  power  and  provoked  by  the  in- 
eolence  of  that  Court  of  which,  while  he  con- 
templated it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a 
faTourable  opinion.  He  found  that  his  coun- 
try WAS  despised.     He  saw  his  religion  perse- 


•  RonqaJllo  eaiU  the  Whig  funetlonftries  "  Oente  que  no 
tlen«n  pratica  ni  rzperisticiii.''  EI«  adds,  *'  T  de  esto  pro* 
«0d9  d  panarse  an  dim  y  un  otro,  tin  ezecotane  nada." 
Jane  2A,  1689.  In  one  of  the  Innomerable  Dialogues  which 
appeared  at  that  time,  the  Torj  interlocator  pntu  the  qnes- 
tlon,  *-  Do  you  think  the  government  would  be  better  nerred 
by  atrangen  to>usineMT'*  The  Whig  answers,  '*  Better 
Icnorant  JMends  than  understanding  enetntefi." 

t  N«gociations  de  M.  Le  Comte  d^vaux,  4  Mars,  1683 ; 
Vonnnr's  Memoirs. 

£  The  original  correspond  moe  of  William  and  Heinsius 
tm  UB  J>atcb.    A  Fivach  translation  of  all  WlUIam's  letters, 


cnted.    His  official  oharaoier  did  not  saYe 

him  from  some  personal  affronts  which,  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  long  career,  he  never 
forgot.  He  went  home  a  derotcd  adherent 
of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  Lewis. f 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important, 
was  peculiarly  important  when  the  Stadtholder 
was  absent  from  the  Hague.  Had  the  po- 
litics of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once 
were,  all  the  great  designs  of  William  might 
have  been  frustrated.  But  happily  there  was 
between  these  two  eminent  men  a  perfect 
friendship,  -which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  interrupted  for  one 
moment  by  suspicion  or  ill  humour.  On  all 
large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cor- 
dially agreed.  They  corresponded  assiduously 
and  most  unreservedly.  For  though  William 
was  slow  to  give  his  confidence,  yet,  when  he 
gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.  The  correspondence 
is  still  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to  both. 
The  King's  letters  would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
whom  Europe  has  produced.  While  he  lived, 
the  Pensionary  was  content  to  be  the  most 
obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most  dis- 
creet of  servants.  But,  after  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of 
supplying  with  eminent  ability  the  master's 
place,  and  was  renowned  throughout  Europe 
as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled 
the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.! 

The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  im- 
mediately by  William  in  close  concert  with 
Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time,  eminently  skilful 
and  successful.  But,  in  every,  other  part  of  the 
administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  factions  were  but  too  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Nor  was  tliis  all.  To  the  evils 
arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  factions 
were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch 
in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the  civil  history  d 
England.  In  that  year  was  granted  the  first 
legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In  that  year 
was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  From  that  year  dates  a  new  schism, 
made,  in  defiance  of  ancient  precedents,  by 
men  who  had  always  professed  to  regard 
schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient 
precedents  with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that 
year  began  the  long  struggle  between  two 
great  parties  of  conformists.  Those  parties, 
indeed,  had,  under  yarious  forms,  existed  within 
the  Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  till  after  the  Revolution  they  did 
not  appear  marshalled  in  regular  and  perma- 
nent order  of  battle  against  each  other,  and 
were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names. 
Some  time  after  the  accession  of  William  the^ 
bega:i  to  be  called  the  High  Church  party  and 
the  Low  Church  party ;  and,  long  before  the 
end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  in 
common  use.{ 


and  an  Bnglish  translation  of  a  ftw  of  H«>inains's  letters 
are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  biuon  Sirtema  de 
Ororestins,  who  has  had  access  to  the  orlffinals,  frequently 
quotes  passages  in  his  **  Histoire  des  luttes  et  rlTalitds 
entre  les  puissances  maiitimes  et  la  France."  There  Is 
Teiy  little  difference  in  substance,  though  much  in  phraM» 
ologj  between  his  rersion  and  that  which  I  have  nsed. 

{Though  these  Tery  convenient  names  are  not,  as  Ikr  as 
I  know  to  be  Ibund  in  any  book  printed  during  the  ^arlisf 
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In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which 
bad  long  divided  the  great  body  of  English 
Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost  closed. 
Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written 
prayers  and  extemporaneous  prayers,   white 
gowns  and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and  dip- ' 
ping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a  short 
space  intermitted.     The  serried  array  which ' 
was  then  drawn  up  against  Popery  measured 
the  whole  of  the  Tast  interval  which  separated 
Bancroft  from  Bunyan.    Prelates  recently  con- 1 
spicuous  as  persecutors  now  declared  them- 1 
selves  friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted 
their  clergy  to  live  in  a  constant  interchange 
of  hospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with  the  sepa- 
ratists.    Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  recently  considered  mitres  and  long  sleeves 
as  the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting  candles 
in  windows  and  throwing  faggots  on  bonfires 
in  hono|ir  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  they 
attained  their  greatest  height  on  the  memo- 
rable day  on  which  the  common  oppressor 
finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange 
ribands,  welcomed  the  common  deliverer  to 
Saint  James's.  When  the  clergy  of  London 
came,  headed  by  Compton,  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  him  by  whose  instrumentality  God 
had  wrought  salvation  for  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  procession  was  swollen  by  some  emi- 
nent nonconformist  divines.  It  was  delightful 
to  many  good  men  to  learn  that  pious  and  learned 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  walked  in  the  train 
of  a  Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  announced 
by  him  in  the  presence  chamber  as  his  dear  and 
^'espected  friends,  separated  from  him  indeed 
^  jy  some  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points, 
but  united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  and  by 
common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  reformed 
faith.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a  day 
in  England ;  and  there  has  never  since  been 
such  a  day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already 
on  the  turn ;  and  the  ebb  was  even  more  rapid 
than  the  flow  had  been.  In  a  very  few  hours 
the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  tenderness 
for  the  enemy  whose  tyranny  was  now  no 
longer  feared,  and  dislike  of  the  allies  whose 
services  were  now  no  longer  needed.  It  was 
easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to 
the  dissenters  the  misgovernment  of  the  exiled 
King.  His  Majesty — such  was  now  the  lan- 
guage of  too  many  Anglican  divines — would 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not 
been  too  confiding,  too  forgiving.  He  bad  put 
his  trust  in  a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office, 
his  family,  his  person,  with  implacable  hatred. 
He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
conciliate  them.  He  had  relieved  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  law  and  of  tlie  unanimous  sense  of  the 
old  royalist  party,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  code ;  had  allowed  them  to  worship  God 
publicly  after  their  own  mean  and  tasteless 
fashion;  bad  admitted  them  to  the  bench  of 
justice  and  to  the  Privy  Council ;  had  gratified 
them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  In  return  for  his  liberality,  these 
people,  once  so  uncouth  in  demeanour,  once  so 
Havage  in  opposition  even  to  legitimate  autho- 


yenni  of  William's  reign,  I  (>hall  am  them  without  scrapie, 
u  otben  have  dont,  In  writing  about  the  tranaaotiona  of.' 
those  Tears. 


rity,  had  become  the  most  abject  of  flattertTs. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and  encoortgs 
him  when  the  most  devoted  friends  of  hii 
family  had  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  tnm 
his  palace.  Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  reli. 
gion  and  liberty  of  his  country  than  Titos? 
Who  had  been  more  zealous  for  the  dispeasing 
power  than  Alsop  T  Who  had  urged  on  the 
persecution  of  the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely 
than  Lobb?  What  chaplain  impatien:  tort 
deanery  had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  the 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  or 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation 
more  gross  than  might  easily  be  found  in  those 
addresses  by  which  dissenting  congregations 
had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence?  Was  it  strange 
that  a  prince  who  had  never  studied  laif  books 
should  have  believed  that  he  was  only  exer- 
cising his  rightful  prerogative,  when  he  was 
thus  encouraged  by  a  faction  which  had  alwaji 
ostentatiously  professed  hatred  of  arbitriry 
power  ?  Misled  by  such  guidance,  be  had  gone 
further  and  further  in  the  wrong  path :  he  bed 
at  length  estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would 
once  have  poured  forth  their  best  blood  in  his  de- 
fence :  he  had  left  himself  no  supporters  except 
his  old  foes ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril  came,  he 
had  found  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towarda 
him  was  still  what  it  had  been  when  they  had 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Every 
man  of  sense  had  long  known  that  the  secta- 
ries bore  no  Ioto  to  monarchy.  It  had  now 
been  found  that  they  bore  as  little  lore  to  free- 
dom. To  trust  them  with  power  would  be  an 
error  not  less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the 
throne.  If,  in  order  to  redeem  pledges  some- 
what rashly  giyen,  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations  and 
precautions.  Above  all,  no  man  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitudon  of  the 
realm  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  part 
in  the  civil  government. 

Between  the  nonconformists  and  the  rigid 
conformists  stood  th^  Low  Church  party.  That 
party  contained,  as  it  still  contains,  two  very 
different  elements,  a  Puritan  element  and  a 
Latitudinarian  element.  On  almost  every  ques- 
tion, however,  relating  either  to  eccle-iastical 
polity  or  to  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship, 
the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the  Latitudi- 
narian Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed 
They  saw  in  the  existing  polity  and  in  the  ex- 
isting ceremonial  no  defect,  no  blemish,  wbi  k 
could  make  it  their  duty  to  become  dissenters. 
Nevertheless  they  held  that  both  the  polity  and 
the  ceremonial  were  means  and  not  ends,  anJ 
that  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might 
exist  without  episcopal  orders  and  withoi*'  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  had,  wftile 
James  was  on  the  throne,  been  mainly  instra- 
mental  in  forming  the  ^ great  Protestant  eoali- 
tion  against  Popery  and  tyranny;  and  they 
continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  aame  conciliatory 
language  which  they  had  held  in  16S8.  They 
gently  blamed  the  scruples  of  the  noncon 
foi*mists.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weak- 
ness to  imagine  that  tiiere  could  be  any  sin  is 
wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross,  in 
kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  •  But  the 
highest  authority  had  given  the  plainest  diree> 
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I  M  to  tiM  mftttner  in  whUh  mulk  weakn«« 
WM  to  be  tr«atod.  .  The  weak  brother  wm  not 
u  be  judged:  he  wm  boI  to  be  deepieed: 
belierers  who  hftd  etronger  miads  were  eom- 
raeoded  to  soothe  bim  by  Urge  oomplianees,  and 
eareftdlj  to  remove  out  of  hb  path  OTory  etam- 
bling  block  which  could  cause  him  to  oifend. 
Ab  apostle  had  declared  that,  though  he  had 
hinuTelf  ao  misgiTings  about  the  use  of  animal 
food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  drink 
water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest 
of  his  flock.  What  would  he  have  thought  of 
eodesiastieal  mlcirs  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  vest* 
ment,  a  gestare,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn 
the  Churah  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  gaols 
of  England  with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and 
saintly  life!  The  reflections  thrown  by  the 
High  Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
dissenting  body  the  Low  Churchmen  pro- 
nounced to  be  grossly  unjust^  The  wonder 
was,  not  that  a  few  nonconformisto  should  have 
accepted  with  thanks  an  indulgence  which,  ille- 
gal as  it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their 
prisons  and  giTcn  security  to  their  hearths, 
bat  that  the  nonconfonbists  generally  should 
hftTo  been  true  to  the  cause  of  a  constitution 
f^om  the  benefito  of  which  they  had  been  long 
excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to  a 
peat  party  the  faults  of  a  few  indiriduals. 
Bven  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  James  had  found  tools  and  sycophants. 
Tha  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker  had 
bean  much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of 
AIsop  and  Lobb.  Yet  those  who  held  the  dis- 
■enters  answerable  for  Alsop  and  liobb  would 
doubtless  think  it  most  unreasonable  to  hold 
tha  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt 

[   of  Cartwright  and  Parker. 

^  The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority, 
and  not  a  large  minority,  of  their  profession : 
but  their  weight  was  much  more  than  propor« 
tioned  to  their  numbers:  for  they  mastered 
slr«mg  in  the  capital :  they  had  great  influence 
there ;  and  the  average  of  intellect  and  know* 
ledge  was  higher  among  them  than  among  their 
order  generally.  We  should  probably  OTcrrato 
tiiair  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate 
them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  were  among 
them  as  many  men  of  distinguished  eloquence 
•ad  learning  as  could  be  found  in  the  other  nine 
tenths.  Among  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the 
oatablished  religion  the  parties  were  not  un- 
evenly balanced.  Indeed  the  line  which  sepa* 
vated  them  deriated  very  little  from  the  line 
which  separated  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
•laetol  when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the 
Low  Church  party  greatly  preponderated.  In 
the  Lords  there  was  an  almost  exact  equipoise ; 
nad  very  slight  circamsUnces  sufficed  to  turn 
the  acsle. 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party  was  (he 
King.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian:  he 
was,  firom  rational  conviction,  a  Latitudinarian : 
and  personal  ambition,  as  well  as  higher 
motiTes,  prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator  among 
Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent  on  effecting 
three  great  reforms  in  the  laws  touching  ecole- 
siasiical  matters.  His  first  object  was  to  ob< 
taiii  for  dissenters  permission  to  celebrate  their 
Worship  in  freedom  and  security.  His  second 
object  was  to  miJie  sach  changes  in  the  Angli- 


can ritaal  and  poUty  as,  without  offwdiDg  those 
to  whom  that  ritaal  aad  polity  were  dear,  might 
coBciliate  the  moderate  nonconformists.  His 
third  object  wss  to  throw  open  civil  offices  to 
Protestanto  without  distinction  of  sect  All  hia 
three  ol^ects  were  good ;  but  the  first  only  was 
at  that  time  sttsinable.  He  came  too  lato  for 
^he  seeon<^  aad  too  early  for  the  third. 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  took  a  step 
which  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misteken, 
his  sentiments  toaching  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
pablic  worship.  He  found  only  one  see  unpro- 
vided with  a  Bishop.  8eth  Ward,  who  had, 
during  many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  and  who  had  been  honourably 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  having  long  survived  his  faculties, 
died  while  the  country  wss  agitated  by  the 
elections  for  the  Convention,  without  knowing 
that  great  events,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant had  passed  under  his  own  roof,  had 
saved  his  Church  and  his  country  from  ruin. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  Ught  matter. 
That  choice  would  inevitably  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  im- 
port. The  King  too  might  well  be  perplexed  by 
the  number  of  divines  whose  eruditioa,  elo- 
quence, courage,  and  uprightness  had  been 
conspicuously  displayed  during  the  contentions 
of  the  last  three  years.  The  preference  was 
given  to  Buraet.  His  claims  were  doubtless 
great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  a  more 
traaqail  reiga  if  he  had  postponed  for  a  time 
the  well-earned  promotion  of  his  chaplain,  and 
had  bestowed  the  first  great  spiritual  prefer- 
ment, which,  after  the  Revolution,  fell  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  oa  some  eminent  theo- 
logian, attached  to  the  new  settlement,  yet  not 
generally  hated  by  the  clergy.  Unhappily,  the 
name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  re- 
spected doctrine,  he  by  no  means  bdonged  to 
the  extreme  sectioB  of  theLatitudiaariau  party, 
he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personifica* 
tioa  of  the  Latitudinariaa  spirit  This  disttac- 
tioa  he  owed  to  the  prominent  place  which  he 
held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the  readiness 
of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to 
the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frank* 
ness  which  could  keep  no  secret,  and  boldness 
which  flinched  from  no  danger.  He  had  formed 
but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
clerical  brethren  considered  as  a  body;  and, 
with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  frequently  suf- 
fered  his  opinion  to  escape  him.  They  hated 
him  in  retam  with  a  hatred  which  has  de- 
scended to  their  sacoessors,  and  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  does  not  sp* 
pear  to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was  known, 
the  question  was  every  where  asked.  What  will 
the  Archbishop  do?  Sanoroft  had  absented 
himself  from  the  Convention :  he  had  refused 
to  nt  in  the  Privy  Council :  he  had  ceased  to 
confirm,  to  ordain,  and  to  institute ;  and  he  was 
seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  of  his  palace  at 
Lambeth.  He,  on  all  occasions,  professed  to 
think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of  aU 
legianoe.  Burnet  he  regarded  as  a  scandal  to 
the  priesthood,  a  Presbyterian  in  a  surpliccb 
The  prelate  who  should  lay  hands  on  that  un« 
worthy  head  would  commit  more  than  one  great 
ria.    He  woald,  ia  a  sacred  place,  and  before 
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s  grMt  eoDgregfttion  of  the  faithfVil,  at  onc« 
acknowledge  an  usurper  as  a  King,  and  confer 
on  a  flchismatio  the  character  of  a  Bishop. 
During  some  time  Bancroft  positively  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of  William. 
Lloyd,  of  Saint  Asaph,  who  was  the  common 
fHend  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Bishop 
elect,  intreated  and  expostulated  in  Tain.  Not- 
tingham,  who,  of  all  the  laymen  connected 
wiUi  the  new  government,  stood  best  with  the 
clergy,  tried  his  influence,  but  to  no  better 
purpose.  The  Jacobites  said  every  where  that 
they  were  sure  of  the  good  old  Primate ;  that 
he  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr;  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy 
and  of  the  Church,  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
laws  with  which  the  obsequious  parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  He  did  in  truth  hold  out  long. 
But  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  looked  round  him  for  some  mode  of  escape. 
Fortunately,  as  childish  scruples  often  disturbed 
his  conscience,  childish  expedients  often  quieted 
it.  A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to 
which  he  now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all 
the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He  would  not  him- 
self bear  a  part  in  the  service.  He  would  not 
publicly  pray  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as 
Ring  and  Queen.  He  would  not  call  for  their 
mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed 
tor  obey  it.  Bat  he  issued  a  commission  em- 
powering ai\y  three  of  his  suffragans  to  commit, 
in  his  name  and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The 
reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made  him  ashamed 
of  himself.  He  then  tried  to  suppress  the  evi- 
dence of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable 
than  the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from  among 
the  public  records  of  which  he  was  the  guardian 
the  instrument  by  which  he  had  authorized  his 
brethren  to  act  for  him,  and  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of 
tills  instrument,  been  consecrated.  When  he 
next  waited  on  Mary,  she  reminded  him  of  the 
conversations  which  they  had  held  at  the 
Hague  about  the  high  duties  and  grave  responsi- 
bility of  Bishops.  *•  I  hope,"  she  said,  «*  that  you 
will  put  your  notions  in  practice."  Her  hope 
was  not  disappointed.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judg- 
ment which  he  showed  in  defending  those 
opinions,  the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction 
could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his 
flock  with  a  seal,  diligence,  and  disinterested- 
ness worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church. 
His  jurisdiction  extended  over  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire.  These  counties  he  divided  into  dis- 
tricts which  he  sedulously  visited.  About  two 
months  of  every  summer  he  passed  in  preach- 
ing, catechizing,  and  confirming  daily  from 
church  to  church.  When  he  died  there  was  no 
corner  of  his  diocese  in  which  the  people  had 
not  bad  seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  re- 
ceiving his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  ad- 

'  •  Burnet,  it.  8 ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotaon ;  Ut»  of  KetUt- 
W«ll,  part  Hi.  section  62. 

t  Swift,  writinic  andt*r  the  nnme  of  Oregory  Mleoeamin, 
Bioet  maUgDMitly  aod  difhoneetly  repi«eente  Bnmet  m 

Kidging  this  grant  to  the  Cburdi.    Swift  eannot  hare 
n  ignorant  that  the  Church  was  Indebted  for  the  grant 
ehlefly  to  Bumet'H  persevering  exertions, 
r  t  See  the  Ufa  of  Burnet,  at  the  end  of  the  seoond  toIubm  ' 
of  bis  history,  liis  manuserint  memoin^  Ilarl.  0684,  his 


vice.  The  worst  weather,  the  woM  roads,  dlo 
not  prevent  him  from  discharging  these  daties. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  floods  were  out,  he 
exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  whieh  was  in 
expectatiozr  of  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop. 
The  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  a  con- 
stant cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and  gene* 
rous  heart.  He  was  indefatiga  ble  and  at  length 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for  them 
from  the  Crown  that  grant  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. f  He  was 
especially  careful,  when  he  travelled  through 
his  diocese,  to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead 
of  requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he  enter- 
tained them.  He  always  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters at  a  market  town,  kept  a  table  there, 
and,  by  his  decent  hospitality  and  munificent 
charities,  tried  to  conciliate  those  who  were 
prejudiced  "against  his  doctrines.  When  be 
bestowed  a  poor  benefice,  and  he  had  many 
such  to  bestow,  his  practice  was  to  add  out  of 
his  own  purse  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  in- 
come. Ten  promising  yonng  men,  to  each  of 
whom  he  allowed  thirty  pounds  a  year,  etndied 
divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close  of  Salis- 
bury. He  had  several  children :  but  he  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them. 
Their  mother  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
With  that  fortune,  he  alwhys  said  they  mnat  \y 
content.  He  would  not,  for  their  sakes,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  reve- 
nues sacred  to  piety  and  charity.  Suoh  merits 
as  these  will,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  can- 
did men,  appear  fully  to  atone  for  every  offenee 
which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.{ 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  found  that  assembly  busied  in  eoeleaiastical 
legislation.  A  statesman  who  was  well  known  - 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Church  had  undertaken  fes 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  No  saljeet 
in  the  realm  occupied  so  'important  and  com* 
manding  a  position  with  reference  to  religisitf 
parties  as  Nottingham.  To  the  influenee  de- 
rived from  mnk.  from  wealth,  and  trom  oiBoe, 
he  added  {he  higher  influence  which  belongs  to 
knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and  to  integrity.  The 
orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  the  regularity  of  his 
devotions,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  gave  a 
peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  questions  in 
which  the  interests  of  Christianity  were  eoa^ 
oerned.  Of  all  the  ministers  ef  the  new  Sove- 
reigns, he  had  the  largest  share  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy.  Shrewsbury  was  certainly 
a  Whig,  and  probably  a  free-thinker:  he  had 
lost  one  religion  ;  and  it  did  not  very  dearly 
appear  that  he  had  found  another.  Halifax 
had  been  during  many  years  accosed  of  soepti- 
cism,  deism,  atheism.  Danby's  attachment  to 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  was  rather  political 
than  religious.  But  Nottingham  was  sach  a 
son  as  the  Church  was  proud  to  own.  Prepo- 
sitions, therefore,  which,  if  made  by  hu  cjI- 
leagues,  would  infallibly  produce  a  violent 
panic  among  the  clergy,  might,  if  madeby  htai, 
find  a  favorable  reception  even  in  nntreraities 


raemorfals  touching  the  first  Fruits  and  Ttotbs,  aad 
Somers's  letter  to  him  on  that  sal^eet  See  also  wb«4 
Dr.  King.  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  Jnstlee  to  say  in  hi* 
Aneodotes.  A  mo»t  honourable  testimony  to  BanH«*s 
Tirtnes,  gtven  by  another  Jaeobite  who  had  attached  hte 
fleroelyKAnd  whom  he  had  treated  generoasly.  the  learned 
and  upright  Thomas  Baker,  will  be  found  In  the  G«nfi» 
man's  Magaaiae  Ibr  August  and  Bept— ber,  ITfL 
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and  obapter  Bouses.  The  friends  of  religionB 
Ubertj  were  ivitb  good  reason  desirous  to  ob- 
tain his  00  operation ;  and,  ap  to  a  certain 
point,  he  was  not  aawilling  to  co-operate  with 
them.  He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.  He 
was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a  compre- 
ben^ion:  that  is  to  saj,  he  was  desirous  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  Anglican  disci- 
p  ine  ami  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  remoYing  the 
•oruples  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians.  But 
he  wns  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test  Act. 
The  only  fault  which  he  found  with  that  Act 
was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and 
that  it  left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  chril  employments.  In 
truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  disposed  to 
part  with  the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 
sent to  some  changes  in  the  Liturgy.  He  con- 
ceived that,  if  the  entrance  of  the  Church  were 
but  a  very  little  widened,  great  numbers  who 
had  hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold  would 
press  in.  Those  who  still  remained* without 
would  then  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  or 
powerful  to  %ztort  any  further  concession,  and 
would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  tolera- 
tion.* 

The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concern- 
ing the  Test  Act  differed  widely  from  his.  But 
many  of  them  thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  his  support  on  the  great 
questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension. 
From  the  scattered  fragments  of  information 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  a 
compromise  was  made.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Toleration 
Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  carry  both  bills  thr(ftigh  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
return  for  this  great  service,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain 
for  the  present  unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the 
Toleration  Bill  or  the  Comprehension  Bill. 
The ^  situation  of  the  dissenters  had  been 
much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before,  when 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the*  fear  of  a 
Popish  plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Pro- 
testants a  general  disposition  to  unite  against 
Uie  common  enemy.  The  government  had  then 
been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  Ihe 
Whig  party,  on  condition  that  the  crown  should 
be  suffered  to  descend  according  to  the  regular 
'coorse.  A  draught  of  a  law  authorising  the 
public  worship  of  the  nonconformists,  and  a 
draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Established  Church, 
had  been  prepared,  and  would  probably  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  withput  difficulty, 
had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at 
what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed  advan- 
tages which  might  easily  have  been  secured. 
In  the  framing  of  these  draughts,  lifottingham, 
then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  borne  a  considerable  part.  He  now 
brought  them  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  had  remained  since  the  dissolution  6f  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the  Lords-f 


*  <Hdmijran  voald  have  iu  Miev«  that  NoCtliiichain  wu 
aoC,  et  this  tiiM.  onwUllDK  to  (ciro  ap  tb«  Te«t  Act  But 
ttdxnUon's  a^wrt.oo,  un«npportcd  by  evidence,  to  of  no 
weight  wb»tev«r ;  and  all  the  evMenOB  whkli  he  pvoduwi 
«Mk«Tacata«t  hte  MPWtlon. 

t  Btfntt.  IL  0 :  Yan  attanto  the  SUtei  OoMral,  Man* 


The  Toleratloii  BUI  pM0ed  hoih  Rovsea,  with 
little  debate.  This  eelebrated  statute,  long 
considered  as  the  Great  Charter  of  religiom 
liberty,  has  since  been  ezlensiTely  mocUfied 
and  is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation 
except  by  name.  The  name,  hewever,  is  ellil 
pronotmced  with  respect  by  many  who  will 
perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment the  real  nature  of  the  law  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  honour. 

Sereral  statates  whioh  had  been  paased 
between  the  accession  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
the  Revolution  required  all  people  under  severe 
penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending 
conventicles.  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  re- 
peal any  of  these  statutes,  but  merely  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  eonstmed  to  extend  to 
any  person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by 
taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  his  Protestantism  by  tnbeoribing  the  De* 
claration  against  Transnbstantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  waa  common  between 
the  dissenting  laity  and  the  diseenting  clergy. 
But  the-  dissenting  clergy  had  some  peculiar 
grievances.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  m 
mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  evefy  porooa 
who,  not  having  received  episcopal  ordination, 
should  presume  to  administer  the  Buoharisi. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many  piova  aiiA 
learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their 
fHends,  to  live  among  rooties  in  obsovre  HI* 
lages  of  which  the  name  was  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  map.  The  Conventiele  Aot  had  imposed 
heavy  lines  on  divines  who  shonld  preach  in 
any  meeting  of  separatists ;  and,  in  direct  op* 
position  to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  eommon  ^ 
law,  the  Courts  were  ei^cined  to  construe  this 
Act  largely  and  benelSeially  for  the  ouppreseing 
of  dissent  and  for  the  enoouraging  of  inform- 
ers.  These  severe  statutes  were  not  repealed, 
but  were,  with  many  conditions  and  precan« 
tions,  relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every 
dissenting  minister  should,  before  he  exeroised 
Jiis  fttnction,  profess  under  his  hand  his  belief 
in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  propoeitions  to  which 
he  was  not  required  to  assent  were  these :  that 
the  Church  has  power  to  regulate  oerem<mieo; 
that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
superstitious  and  idolatroas  in  the  ordinatioii 
service.  If  he  declared  himself  a  Baptist,  ho 
was  also  excused  from  affirming  that  the  bap* 
tism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But, 
unless  his  conscience  snffered  him  to  subsoribo 
thirty-four  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  the 
greater  part  6f  two  other  articles,  he  could 
not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  ponisle 
ments  which  the  CaTaliers,  in  the  day  of  their 
power  and  their  Tongeance,  had  devised  for 
the  tormenting  and  mining  -of  sohismatioal 
teachers.  ^ 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  f^oai 
that  of  other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the 
worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the  Independent, 
and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refnsed  to 
take  it,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  propost* 


1  (U),  1689;  King  William**  Toleration,  being  an  ezplana 
tion  of  that  liberty  of  oonarlenee  which  mny  be  expected 
from  Hte  M^eetT**  Deelanitton,  with  a  Bill  ftv  Compie- 
hanaloB  and  ladulgeaoe,  drawn  up  In  order  to  aa  Aet  of 
rerUaiMBn^UMuedManh2ik  1689 
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tion  that  foreign  S0T«r«fii8  and  prdates  hare 
no  jnriadiotion  in  England,  but  beoauae  his 
oonscienoe  would  not  raffer  him  to  swear  to 
any  proposition  whatever.  He  was  therefore 
•xposed  to  the  seyerity  of  part  of  that  penal 
code  which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed, 
had  been  enacted  against  Boman  Catholics  by 
the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the 
general  law  which  applied  to  all  conventicles, 
had  been  passed  against  meetings  of  Quakers. 
The  Toleration  Act  permitted  the  members  of 
this  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies  in 
peace,  on  condition  of  signing  three  documents, 

'  a  declaration  agunst  Transubstantiation,  a 
promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  a 
confession  of  Christian  belief.  The  objections 
which  the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian 
phraseology  had  brought  on  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  Socinlanism ;  and  the  strong  language 
in  which  he  sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  directly  from 
above  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  thought 
lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  was 
therefore  required  to  profess  his  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
In  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  England  were,  for  the  first  time, 
permitted  by  law  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  conscience.  They  were  very  pro- 
perly forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors, 

^  Dnt  were  protected  against  hostile  intrusion 
by  a  clause  which  made  it  penal  to  enter  a 
meeting-house  for  the  purpose  of  molesting 
the  oongregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precau- 
tions which  have  beez.  mentioned  were  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  emphatically  declared  that  the 
legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest 
indulgence  to  any  JPapist,  or  to  any  person 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  that 
doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps 
that  which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  pecu- 
liar vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Eng- 
lish legislation.  The  science  of  Politics  bears 
In  one  respect  a  dose  analogy  to  the  science  of 
Mechanics.  The  mathematician  can  easily 
demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  applied  by 
means  of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system 
•f   pulleys,  will    suffice    to    raise  a  certain 

.weight.  But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as 
BO  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  the  engineer 
who  has  to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  by 
the  instrumentality  of  real  timber  and  real 
hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the  proposi- 
tions which  he  finds  in  treaUses  on  Dynamics, 
and  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  imper- 
faction  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus 
of  beams,  wheels,  and  ropes  would  soon  come 

.  down  in  ruin,  and,  with  all  his  geometrical 
skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder 
to  those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they 
never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge.  What  the 
engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active 
statesman  is  to  the  oontemplative  statesman. 
It  is  indeed  most  important  that  legislators  and 
•ilniBistrators  shoidd  be  versed  in  the  philoso- 


phy of  government,  as  it  is  most  important 
that  the  architect,  who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on 
its  pedestal,  or  to  hang  a  tubular  bridge  over 
an  estuary,  should  be  versed  in  the  philosophy 
U>{  equilibrium  and  motion.  But,  as  he  who 
has  actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many 
things  never  noticed  by  D'Alembert  and  Euler, 
80  must  he  who  has  actually  to  govern  be  per- 
petually guided  by  considerations  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Adam 
Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  perfect  ".aw- 
glver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man 
of  thpory,  who  can  see  nothing  b<it  geneial 
principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  particular  cirenmstances. 
Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element 
has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical, 
the  world  has  during  the  last  eighty  years  been 
singularly  fruitful  To  their  wisdom  Europe 
and  America  have  owed  scores  of  abortire 
oonstitutions,  scores  of  constitutions  which 
have  lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  misera- 
ble noise,  and  have  then  gone  off  in  ccnvul- 
sions.  But  in  the  English  legislature  the  prac- 
tical element  has  always  predominated,  and 
not  seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the 
speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  symmetry 
and  much  of  convenience;  never  to  remove-  an 
anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  anorualj; 
never  to  innovate  except  when  some  grievance 
is  felt;  never  to  innovate  except  so  far  n<  to 
get  rid  of  the  grievance ;  never  to  Iny  down 
any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than  the  par- 
ticular case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide; these  are  the  rules  which  have,  from  ihe 
age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Victoria,  gunerully 
guided  vthe  deliberations  of  our  two  humired 
and  fifty  parliaments.  Our  national  di<^taste 
for  whatever  is  abstract  in  politioil  Boience 
amounts  undoubtedly  to  a  fault.  Yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  si<Ic.  That  we 
have  been  far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws 
must  be  admitted.  But,  though  in  other 
countries  there  may  have  occHsionnlly  ^oen 
more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  an%^  other  country  in  which  there  bus 
been  so  little  retrogression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to 
the  idea  of  a  great  English  law.  To  a  jurist, 
ve|sed  in  the  theory  of  legislation,  but  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  that  .Act 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  absurdities 
and  contradictions.  It  will  not  bear  to  br  tried 
by  sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle,  sound  or  un- 
sound. The  sound  principle,  undoubtedly  is, 
that  mere  theological  error  ought  not  to  be 
punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not  recognise, 
but  positively  disclaims.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  nonconformists 
by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Per- 
secution continues  to  be  the  general  rule. 
Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience  is 
given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  A  Quaker, 
by  making  a  declaration  of  faith  in  general 
terms,  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act  with* 
out  signing  one  of  the  thirty»nine  Articles.  An 
Independent  minister,  who  is  perfectly  willisg 
to  make  the  declaration  requi^d  from  thm 
Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts  aboa<.  six  or  i 
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of  ihe  ArtielM,  remains  still  inbjeel  to  the 
penal  laws.  Howe  is  liable  to  ponishment  if 
he  preaches  before  he  has  solemnly  declared  his 
usent  to  the  AngUian  doctrine  touching  the  En- 
ehartat.  Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eu- 
charist, is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without 
making  any  declaration  whatever  on  the  subject. 
These  are  some  of  the  obTions  faults  which 
must  strike  every  person  who  examines  the 
Toleration  Act  by  that  standAd  of  just  reason 
which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  thes^  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
merits,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 

Passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the 
deration  Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abound- 
ing with  contradictions  which  every  smatterer 
in  political  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law 
framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitu- 
lated are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory 
of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this :  that 
they  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shock- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  prejudice;  that  they  put  an 
end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot 
in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  mur- 
mur even  from  the  classes  most  deeply  tainted 
with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged 
during  four  generations,  which  had  broken  in- 
numerable hearts,  which  had  made  innumerable 
firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons 
with  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest, 
diligent  and  God-fearing  yeomen  and  artisans, 
who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek 
a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams 
of  red  Indians,  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such 
a  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear  to  some 
shallow  speculators,  will  probably  be  thought 
complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  doctrine  that  religious  error 
ought  to  be  left  unpunished.  Tnat  doctrine 
was  just  then  more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever 
been.  For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been  hypocritically  put  forward  as  a  pretext 
for  persecuting  the  Established  Churcbv  for 
trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
'for  confiscating  freeholds,  for  treating  as  a 
crime  the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn  up  grant- 
ing*entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Protes- 
tants, it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  Not- 
tingham would  never  have  introduced  such  a 
bill;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included, 
would  have  voted  against  it;  that  it  would  have 
been  denounced,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from 
ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  insult  to  Qod  and  j 
to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the 
worst  heretics  and  blasphemers ;  that  it  would 
have  been  condemned  almost  as  vehemently  by 
Bates  and  Baxter  as  by  Ken  and  Sherlock; 
that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in 
half  the  market  places  of  England;  that  it 
would  never  have  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  it  would  have  made  the  very  name  of 
toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the 
iB^ority  of  the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill 
had  been  passed,  what  would  it  have  effected 
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beyond  what  was  effected  by  tiie  Toleration  Aot  t 
It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognised 
persecution  as  the  rule,  and  grantea  liberty  of 
conscience  only  as '  the  exception.  But  it  it 
equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in  forea 
only  ag^nst  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  that  the  benefit  of  the  exceptions 
extended  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd  to 
make  Howe  sign  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of 
the  Anglioan  articles  before  he  eould  preach, 
and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of 
those  articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
under  this  arrangement,  both  Howe  and  Penn 
got  as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as  they  could 
have  had  under  the  meet  philosophical  coda 
that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  could  have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one 
amendment  of  grave  importance  was  proposed. 
Some  sealons  churchmen  in  the  Commons  sug* 
gested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  grant  the 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
thus  to  bind  over  the  nonconformists  to  good 
behaviour.  But  this  suggeetion  waa  so  un- 
favourably received  that  those  who  made  it  did 
not  venture  to  diride  the  House.* 

The  King  gave  his  consent  with  hearty  saHa- 
f action;  the  bill  became  law;  and  the  Puntaa 
divines  thronged  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them 
probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles 
with  some  tacit  reservations.  Bat  the  tender 
conscience  of  Baxter  would  not  suffer  him  to 
qualify,  till  he  had  put  on  record  an  explaoa- 
tion  of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  htm  to  admit  of 
misconstruction.  The  instrument  delivered  by 
him  to  the  Court  before  which  be  took  the  oaths 
is  still  extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of  pe- 
culiar interest  He  declared  that  his  approba- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  confined  to 
that  part  which  was  properly  a  Creed,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  express  any  assent  to  the 
damnatory  clauses.  He  also  declared  that  he 
did  not,  by  signing  the  article  which  anathe- 
matises all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  other 
salvation  than  through  Christ,  mean  to  con- 
demn those  who  entertain  a  hope  that  sincere 
and  virtuous  unbelievers  may  be  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Many 
of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed  theii 
concurrence  in  thesecharitable  sentiments,  f 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  pre* 
sents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  history  of 
the  Toleration  Bill.  The  two  bills  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
object.  They  were  Aramed  at  the  same  time, 
and  laid  aside  at  the  same  time:  they  sank 
together  into  oblivion ;  and  they  were,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together 
before  the  world.  Both  Were  laid  by  the  same 
peer  on  the  table  of  the  Upper  House ;  and  both 
were  referred  to  the  same  select  committee. 
But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would 
have  widely  different  fates.  The  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  was  indeed  a  neater  specimen  of  legis* 
lative  workmanship  than  the  Toleration  Bill^ 
but  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to 
the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  existing  generation.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Toleration  Bill  found  support  in  all  quar- 
ters, the  Comprehension  Bill  was  attacked  from 

London,  1090;  Cftlamy's  Historical  Addition*  to  Baxtai* 
Lift. 
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all  qnarlen,  and  wm  at  laat  coldly  and  lan- 
gaidly  defended  even  by  those  who  had  intro- 
duced it.  About  the  same  time  at  which  the 
Toleration  Bill  became  law  with  the  general 
ooBcurrence  of  public  men,  the  Comprehension 
Bill  was,  with  a  concurrence  not  less  c^eral, 
suffered  to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still  ranks 
among  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  in 
our  constitutional  history.  The  Comprehension 
Bill  is  forgotten.  No  collector  of  antiquities 
has  thought  it  worth  preserving.  A  single 
copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to 
the  peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary  re- 
cords, but  has  been  seen  by  only  two  or  three 
p  ersons  now  living.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance  that,  in  this  copy,  almost  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  can- 
cellations and  interlineations,  the  original  words 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
were  inserted  In  the  committee  or  on  th  report.* 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was 
introduced,  dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  the  necessity  of  sub- 
scribing the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For  the  Ar- 
ticles was  substituted  a  Declaration  which  ran 
thus :  <*  I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship and  government  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  law  established,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  I  promise.  In  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach  and  prac- 
tise according  thereunto.*'  Another  clause 
granted  similar  indulgence  to  the  members  of 
the  two  universities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minister  who 
had  been  ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fa- 
shion  might,  without  reordination,  acquire  all 
the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 
new  functions  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  who  was  to  pronounce  the  following 
form  of  words :  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach 
the  word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  perform  all  other  ministerial 
offices  in  the  Church  of  England."  The  per- 
son thus  admitted  was  to  be  capable  of  holding 
any  rectory  or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom* 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergy- 
man might,  except  in  a  few/ churches  of  pecu- 
liar dignity,  wear  the  surplice  or  not  as  he 
thought  fit,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
omitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be 
christened,  if  such  were  the  wish  of  their  pa- 
rents, without  godfathers  or  godmothers,  and 
that  persons  who  had  a  scruple  about  receiving 
the  Eucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the 
form  of  a  petition.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
two  Houses  should  request  the  King  and  Queen 
to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty  di- 
vines of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the 
liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  recommend  such 
alterations  as  might  on  inquiry  appear  to  be 
desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first 
S'Ages.  Compton,  who,  since  Sancroft  had  shut 
himself  up  at  Lambeth,  was  virtually  Primate, 


*  The  bill  will  bo  found  amoug;  the  ArohiTen  of  the 
House  of  liordo.  It  in  utranffc  that  this  Taxt  eolleetion  of 
Important  documents  should  ba^e  been  altogether  ne- 
glffctcd,  even  by  our  moi«t  exact  and  diligent  hMorians. 
It  was  cppned  to  me  by  one  of  the  moft  valned  of  my 
M^ndfl.  Mr  John  Lefcyre;  and  my  researohes  wen  greatly 
■Miited  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thome. 
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supported  Nottingham  with  ardour. f  In  tli« 
committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
a  strong  body  of  churchmen,  who  were  deter* 
mined  not  to  give  up  a  single  word  or  form ; 
to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  prayers  were  no 
prayers  without  the  surplice,  the  babe  no  Chria^ 
tian  if  not  marked  with  the  cross,  the  bread 
and  wine  no  memorials  of  redemption,  or  ve- 
hicles of  grace  if  not  received  on  bended  knee. 
Why,  these  persolis  asked,  was  the  docile  and 
affectionate  son  of  the  Church  to  be  disgusted 
by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices  of  a  conven- 
ticle introduced  into  her  majestic  choirs  ?  Why 
should  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices 
they  were,  be  less  considered  than  the  whims 
of  schismatics?  If,  as  Burnet  and  men  like 
Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeating,  indul- 
gence was  due  to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less 
due  to  the  brother  whose  weakness  consisted  in 
the  excess  of  his  love  for  an  ancient,  a  decent, 
a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  imagination 
from  childhood  with  all  that  is  most  sublime 
and  endearing,  than  to  him  whose  morose  and 
litigious  mind  was  always  devising  frivolous 
objections  to  innocent  and  salutary  usages? 
But,  in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritan 
was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  which  the 
Apostle  had  commanded  believers  to  respect. 
It  sprang,  not  Arom  morbid  tenderness  of  con- 
science, but  from  censoriousness  and  spiritual 
pride;  and  none  who  had  studied  the  New  Tes- 
tament could  have  failed  to  observe  that,  while 
v(e  are  charged  carefully  to  avoid  whateTer 
may  give  scandal  to  the  feeble,  we  are  taught 
by  Divine  precept  and  example  to  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  supercilious  and  uncharitable 
Pharisee.  Was  everything  which  was  not  of 
the  essence  of  religion  to  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot  of  zt Oots 
whose  heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  ?  Painted  glass,  music,  holi- 
days, fast  days,  were  not  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion. Were  the  windows  of  the  King's  College 
chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set 
of  fanatics  ?  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be 
silenced  to  (lease  another  ?  Were  all  the  vil- 
lage bells  to  be  mute  because  Tribulation 
Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananias  thought  them 
profane  ?  Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day 
of  rejoicing  ?  Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to 
be  a  season  of  humiliation?  These  changes,  it 
is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  But  if — ^so  the . 
High  Churchman  reasoned — we  once  admit  that 
what  is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up 
because  it  offends  some  narrow  understandiligs 
and  some  gloomy  tempers,  where  are  we  to 
stop  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that,  by  thus  at- 
tempting to  heal  one  schism,  we  may  cauae  an- 
other? All  those  things  which  the  Puritans 
regard  as  the  blemishes  of  the  Church  are  by  a 
large  part  of  the  population  reckoned  among 
her  attractions.  May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to 
give  scaddal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  ceaaa 
also  to  influence  the  hearts  of  many  who  now 
delight  in  her  ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended that,  for  every  proselyte  whom  sba 
allures  from  the  meeting-house,  ten  of  her  oli 


Tery  eurious  letter  from  Oompton  to  Bancroft,  aboat  ths 
Toleration  BUI  and  the  Oompr«hen*i(m  BUI.  '*Tbmm^* 
rnys  Compton,  *<are  two  great  works  in  which  the  being 
of  our  Church  is  concerned;  and  I  hope  you  will  sead  to 
the  House  Ibr  eopies.  For,  though  we  are  nndvr  s  con- 
quest,  God  baa  givwn  nalaTour  In  the  oyea  of  our  rulers; 
and  we  may  keep  our  Cnuroh  if  we  will."  flMicroft  aafiiii 
to  h»Te  returned  no  aiiswar. 
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fisoipTee  may  tan  awaj  flrom  hw  maimed  rites 
and  dismantled  t^^plea,  and  that  these  new 
separatists  may  either  form  themsetres  into  a 
sect  far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  whioh 
we  are  now  seeking  to  oonoiUate,  or  may,  in 
the  Tiolenee  of  their  disgast  at  a  oold  and 
ignoble  worship,  be  tempted  to  join  in  the  so- 
Imnn  and  gorgeons  idolatry  of  Rome  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this 
language  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  eon- 
tend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church. 
The  tmth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  that  great  party  which  has  been  pecu- 
liarly sealous  for  the  Anglican  polity  and  the 
Anglican  ritual  has  always  leaned  strongly 
towards  Arminianism,  and  has  therefore  nerer 
been  much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith 
framed  by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of 
metaphysical  divinity,  'generallr  agreed  with 
CaMn.  One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
tiliat  party  is  the  disposition  which  it  has 
always  shown  to  appeal,  on  points  of  dogmatic 
theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which  was  de- 
rived  from  Rome,  than  to  the  Articles  and 
Homilies,  which  were  derived  from  Geneva. 
The  CaNinistio  members  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  maintained  that  her 
deliberate  judgment  on  such  points  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  Article  or  a 
Homily  than  in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  in  the  debates  on  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
a  single  Hish  Churchman  raised  his  voice 
against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles, 
and  of  declaring  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Declaration 
which,  in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted 
for  the  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on 
the  report.  As  the  clause  finally  stood,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  required  to  de- 
clare, not  that  they  approved  of  her  constitu- 
tion, but  merely  that  they  submitted  to  it. 
Had  the  bill  become  law,  the  only  people  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  have  been  und^r  the  neoes- 
«ity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  been 
the  dissenting  preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  sealous  fHends 
of  the  Church  gave  up  her  confession  of  faith 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spirit  with 
-which  they  struggled  for  her  polity  and  her 
ritual.  The  clause  which  admitted  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  to  hold  benefices  without  opis 
eonal  ordination  was  rejected.  Tbe  clause 
-which  permitted  scrupulous  persons  to  eom- 
inunicate  sitting  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fkte.  ''In  the  Committee  it  was  struck 
out,  and,  on  the  report,  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty restored.  The  majority  of  peers  in  the 
House  was  against  the  proposed  indulgence,  and 
the  scale  was  but  just  turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
bin  which  the  High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly 
assailing  wap  menaced  by  dangers  from  a  very 
different  quarter.  The  same  considerations 
which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a 
oomprehension  made  comprehension  an  object 
of  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large  body  of  dis- 
senters. The  tmth  is  that  the  time  for  such  a 
•eheme  had  gone  by.  If,  a  hundred  years 
oarUer,  when  the  dirision  in  the   Protestant 


•  9lMdfat«rt»of  tt»  High  Oburehmao  fat  the  Arfcielw 
le  Uw  •Dtileet  of  a  eorioofl  iwmpblet  published  la  1081^  and 
•ntltMl  a  DtelQgua  between  Timothy  and  Titiu.  , 


body  was  recent,  Bttsabeth  had  been  eo  wita 

as  to  abstain  fh>m  requiring  the. observance  of 
a  few  forms  which  a  large  part  of  her  subjeots 
considerad  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps  have 
averted  those  fearful  calamities  which,  forty 
years  after  her  death,  afflicted  the  Church. 
But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen. 
Had  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  the  exactions  and 
impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first  roused  the 
indignation  of*  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil 
practices  with  a  vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  opportunity 
was  suffered  to  escape ;  and,  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased 
peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  quar- 
rel, the  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  inquiring  spirit  which  had 
been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had  discovered 
or  imagined  a  thousand :  controversies  engen- 
dered oontroversies:  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  acoommodate  one  dispute  ended  by 
producing  another ;  and  at  length  a  Generid 
Council,  which,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
distemper,  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  infal- 
lible remedy,  made  the  case  utterly  l^jopelesa. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  history 
of  Puritanism  in  England  bears  a  cl<{se  analogy 
to  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The 
Parliament  of  1689  oould  no  more  put  an  end 
to  nonconformity  by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a  pos- 
ture than  the  Doetors  of  Trent  could  have  re- 
oonciled  the  Teutonic  nattoas  to  the  Papaoy 
by  regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  Quakerism  was  unknown; 
and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single 
congregation  of  Independents  or  Baptists.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  a  majority  of  the  ^ 
dissenting  body ;  and  these  sects  could  not  be 
gained  over  on  any  terms  which  the  lowest  of 
Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
offer.  The  Independent  h^d  that  a  national 
Church,  governed  by  any  central  authority 
whatever,  Pope,  Patriarch,  King,  Bishop,  or 
Synod,  was  an  unscriptaral  institution,  and, 
that  every  coni^egation  of  believers  was,  under  * 
Christ,  a  sovmlgn  societf .  The  Baptist  was 
even  more  irreclaimable  than  the  Independent, 
and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
the  Baptist.  Concessions,  therefore,  which 
would  once  have  extinguished  nonconformity 
would  not  now  satisfy  even  one  half  of  the 
nonconformists;  and  it  was  the  obrious  in- 
tereet  of  evefy  nonconformist  whom  no  con- 
cession would  satisfy  that  none  of  his  brethren 
should  be  satisfied.  The  more  Uberal  the 
termft  ef  comprehension,  the  greater  was  the 
alarm  of  ever^  separatist  who  knew  that  he 
could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended.  There 
was  but  slender  hope  that  the  dissenters, 
unbroken  and  acting  as  one  man^  would  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  full  admis- 
sion to  dvil  privileges ;  and  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing such  admission  must  be  relinqaished  if 
Nottingham  should,  by  the  help  of  some  well- 
meaning  but  shortsighted  friends  of  religious 
libwty,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design. 
If  his  bill  passed,  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
considerable  defection  from  the  dissenting 
body ;  and  every  defection  must  be  severely 
felt  by  a  class  already  outnumbered,  depressed, 
and  struggling  against  powerftil  enemies^ 
Every  proselyte  too  must  be  reckoned  twice 
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ov«r,  as  a  loss  to  the  party  which  was  even  now 
too  weak,  and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which 
was  even  now  too  strong.  The  Church  was 
but  too  well  able  to  hold  her  own  against  all 
the  sects  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  those  sects 
were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion,  and 
the  Church  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtaining 
any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act  woul^  be  at  an  end; 
and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Toleration 
Act  might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose 
scruples  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  expressly 
intended  to  remove  were  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  preachers  among  them  had, 
since  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  ap- 
peared, been  very  agreeably  settled  in  the 
cnpitftl  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were 
now  about  to  enjoy,  under  the  sure  guarantee 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  toleration  which, 
under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarious.  The  situation  of  these 
men  was  such  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
divines  of  the  Established  Church  might  well 
envy.  .  Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with  comforts  as 
the  favourite  orator  -of  a  great  assembly  of 
nonconformists  in  the  City.  The  voluntary 
oontributions  of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Alder- 
men and  Deputies,  West  India  merchants  and 
Turkey  merchants,  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Fishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  enabled  him  to  become  a  land- 
owner or  a  mortgagee.  The  best  broadcloth 
from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry 
from  Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequenUy  left 
at  his  door.  His  influence  over  his  flock  was 
immense.  Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congre- 
gation of  separatists  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship, married  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as 
apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at  an  election, 
without  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  On  all 
political  and  literary  questions  the  minister 
was  the  oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popu- 
larly remarked,  during  many  years,  that  an 
eminent  dissenting  minister  had  only  io  make 
his  son  an  attorney  or  a  ph/sician ;  that  the 
attorney  was  sure  to  have  clients,  and  the 
physician  to  have  patients.  While  a  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help 
meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  widows  and  daughters 
of  opulent  citizens  were  supposed  to  belong  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  nonconformist  pastors. 
One  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Rabbles,  there* 
fore,  might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a  worldly 
view,  he  should  be  benefited  by  a  comprehen- 
sion. He  might  indeed  hold  a  rectory  or  a 
vicarage,  when  he  eould  get  one.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  would  be  destitute :  his  meeting 
house  would  be  closed :  his  eongregation  would 
be  dispersed  among  the  parish  churches:  if  a 


^  Tom  Brown  mys,  in  his  scarrilouB  Wky,  of  the  Presby- 
tcTlan  divinet  of  that  ttme,  that  th«lr  preaching  "  brings 
in  money,  and  money  buvs  land;  and  land  ia  an  amoae- 
ment  they  all  deaire,  in  apite  of  their  hypocritical  cant  If 
it  were  notlbr  the  qnarterly  oontribntionn,  there  would  be 
no  longer  schism  or  separation."  He  asks  how  it  can  be 
imagined  that,  while  **they  are  maintained  like  gentlo- 
tten  bT  the  teeaeh,  they  will  ever  preach  np  healing  doo- 
trines  ?**— Brown's  Amosements,  Serious  and  Comical, 
eoroe  curious  Instanees  of  the  influence  exerdsrd  by  the 
chief  dissenting  mlnlstam  may  be  iband  Id  Hawkins's 
I  ife  of  Johnson.  In  the  Journal  of  the  retired  citlsen 
^Spectator,  817)b  Addison  haa  indulged  in  some  exqoislta 


benefice  were  bestowed  on  him,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  very  slender  cotnpensation  for  the 
income  which  he  had  lost.  I^or  could  he  hops 
to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  authority  and  dignity  which  he  had  hither* 
to  enjoyed.  He  would  always,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be  regarded  si 
a  deserter.  He  might  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
very  naturally  wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.* 

There  waa  consequentiy  a  division  in  thi 
Whig  party.  One  section  of  that  party  was 
for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the  Test  Act, 
and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  BilL  An- 
other section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  and  postponing  bo  a  more 
convenient  time  the  consideration  of  the  Test 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  was  that  the  High 
Churchmen,  though  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  &  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with  success  both 
the  reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Com- 
prehension Bill  was  not  passed ;  and  the  Test 
Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the 
Test  and  the  question  of  the  Comprehension 
became  complicated  together  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and 
honest  politician,  both  question^f  became  com- 
plicated with  a  third  question  of  grave  im- 
portance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy contained  some  expressions  which  had 
always  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs,  and  other 
expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  to 
the  new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  ta 
princes  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right.  The 
Convention  had  therefore,  while  the  throne 
waa  still  vacant,  framed  those  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify 
our  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign.  By  the  Act 
which  turned  the  Convention  into  %  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  both  Houses  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  new  oaths.  As  to  other 
persons  in^public  trust,  it  was  hard  to  say  how 
the  law  stood.  One-  form  of  words  iras  en- 
joined by  statutes,  regularly  passed,  and  not 
yet  regularly  abrogated.  A  different  form  was 
eigoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Right,  an  in- 
strument which  was  indeed  revolutionary  and 
irregular,  but  which  might  well  be  thought 
equal  in  authority  to  any  statute.  The  prac- 
tice was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.  It 
was  therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should,'  without  delay,  pass  an  Act 
abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  determining  when 
and  by  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settied  this  important  ques- 
tion originated  in  the  Upper  House.  As  to 
most  of  the  provisions  there  was  littie  room  for 
dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no 
person  should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted 
to  any  office,  civil,  Military,  ecclesiastical,  or 


pleasantry  on  this  snl^eet  The  Mr.^Kiabf  wboaa  opiW 
nions  about  the  peaoa,  the  Grand  Yisler,  and  laoed  oof- 
fee,  are  quoted  with  aormuch  respect,  and  who  Is  so  well 


jregaled  with  marrow  bones,  oz  cheek,  and  a  bottle  of 
Brooks  and  HelUer,  waa  John  Nesbtt  a  highly  popnlar 
preacher,  who  aboat  the  tiaia  of  the  BeTolntioa*  beeaaa 


pastor  of  a  disaentiag  eongregation  in  Hare  Court,  Alders- 
gate  Street  In  Wilson's  History  and  Antiqnitlea  of  l>i» 
senting  drarehes  and  HeetSng  Honaes  in  LonBaik,  Wes^ 
minater,  and  Sonfhwark,  will  be  Ibnnd  MiTeal  InsiaBeea 
of  nonoonlbrmist  prMchers  who,  abont  this  time,  viads 
handsone  fcrtonM^  gaaendly,  It  ihoold  tmm^  hf  nwr 
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aoademioal,  witiiout  toting  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
tiam  and  Mary.  It  was  also  unanimously 
agreed  that  arerj  person  who  already  held  any 
civil  or  military  offioe  should  be  ejeoied  firom 
it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,  1689.  But  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  l>oth  parties  were  excited  by  the  quos* 
tion  whether  persons  who  already  possessed 
eoclesiastieal  or  academical  offices  should  be 
required  to  8W<|^  fealty  to  the  King  end  Queen 
on  pain  of  depfiTstion.  None  could  say  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  eiyoining  all  the 
members  of  a  great,  a  powerful,  a  sacired  pro- 
fession to  make,  under  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  a  declaration  which  might  be 
plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  recantation 
of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preach- 
ing during  many  years.  The  Primate  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Bishops  had  already  ab- 
sented themseWes  from  Parliament,  and  would 
doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and  rcTenues, 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  SoTcr^gns. 
Th^  example  of  these  great  prelates  might  per- 
haps be  followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of 
huxkibler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  preben- 
daries, and  fellows  of  colleges,  by  thousands  of 
pari jh^  priests.  To  such  an  event  ho  Tory, 
howeYcr  clear  hi^  own  conviction  that  he  might 
lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was 
in  poysession,  could  look  forward  without  the 
most  painful  emotions  of  compassion  for  the 
sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  the  Parliament  was  competent  to 
pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop  to  swear  on  pain 
of  deprivation.  No  earthly  power,  they  said, 
oould  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor 
of  the  apostles  to  his  diocese.  What  God  had 
J  oined  no  man  could  sunder.  Kings  and  senates 
might  scrawl  words  on  parchment,  or  impress 
figures  on  wax ;  but  those  words  and  figures 
could  no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiri- 
tual than  the  course  of  the  physical  world. 
As  the  Author  of  the  universe  had  appointed  a 
certain  order,  according  to  which  it  was  His 
pleasure  to  send  winter  and  summer,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  He  communicated 
His  grace  to  His  Oatholic  Church ;  and  the  lat- 
ter order  was,  like  the  former,  independent  of 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world.  A 
legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the 
months,  might  call  June  December,  and  De- 
cember June ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature, 
the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  in  Capri- 
corn, and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was 
tn  Cancer.  And  so  the  legislature  might  enact 
that  Ferguson  or  Huggleton  should  live  in  the 
palace  at  lismbeth,  £ould  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Augustin,  should  be  called  Youi*  Grace,  and 
should  walk  in  processions  before  the  Premier 
Duke ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature,  Sancroft 
would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only  true 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  person 
who  should  presume  to  usurp  the  arohiepis. 
copal  functions  would  be  a  schismatic.  This 
doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons  drawn  from 
the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain 


•  See,  among  mmiar  other  tracts,  Dodwell's  Cautionair 
IKMoaite,  his  Vindleatlon  of  the  Deprirfld  BIshopt,  his 
LefeDoe  of  the  TiDdkmtioB,  and  bis  Panmasi*;  and  IHeby'a 
Unitj  of  PrieetlK)od,  prialed  in  IflOS.  See  aleo  Roifa 
tneu  on  the  other  eide,  the  Baroodaa  K8.,  and  Solomon 
•ad  AUethar.  a  Dialogce  between  EoehneB  and  ])js- 


plate  which  Saint  James  the  Less,  according  to 
a  legend  of  the  fourt^  century,  used  to  wear 
on  his  forehead.  A  Greek  manuscript,  relating 
to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered, 
about  this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
became  the  subject  of  a  furious  controversy. 
One  party  held  that  God  had  wonderfully 
brought  this  precious  volume  to  light,  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Church  at  a  most  eritioal  mo- 
ment, 'ihe  other  party  wondered  that  any 
importance  could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense 
of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Much  was  written  about  the  deprivations 
of  Chryaostom  and  Photlus,  of  Nicolaus  Mys- 
ticus  and  Cosmas  Attlcus.  But  the  case  of 
Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacer- 
dotal office  for  treason,  was  discussed  with 
peculiar  eagerness.  No  small  quantity  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he 
wore  the  ephod  and  answered  by  Urim,  was 
not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  ministered  only 
when  his  superior  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by 
sickness  or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and 
that  therefore  the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a 
precedent  which  would  wfurrant  King  William 
in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed 
by  copious  citations  from  the  Misna  and  Mai- 
mooides,  was  not  generally  satisfactory  eren 
to  zealous  churchmen.  For  it  admitted  of  6ne 
answer,  short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
plain  man  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek 
fathers  or  Levitical  genealogies.  There  might 
be  some  doubt  whether  King  Solomon  had 
ejected  a  high  priest;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected 
the  Bishops  of  more  than  half  the  sees  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates 
had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any  spiritual 
court,  been  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Had 
that  deprivation  been  nuU  ?  Had  Bonner  con- 
tinued to  be,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  only 
true  Bishop  of  London?  Had  his  successor 
been  an  usurper  T  Had  Parker  and  Jewel  been 
schismatics?  Had  the  Convocation  of  1662, 
that  Convocation  which  had  finalljr  settled  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  been  itself 
out  of  Uie  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  No- 
thing could  be  more*  ludicrous  than  the  distress 
of  those  controversialists  who  had  to  invent  a 
plea  for  Elizabeth  which  should  not  be  also  a 
plea  for  William.  Some  zealots,  indeed,  gave 
up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two 
cases,  which  every  man  of  common  sense  per- 
ceived to  be  undistinguishable,  and  frankly 
owned  that  the  deprivations  of  1659  could  not 
be  justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that  account;  for, 
though  the  Church  of  England  might  once  have 
been  schismatical,  she  had  become  Catholic 
when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Elizabeth  had , 
ceased  to  live.4-  The  Tories,  however,  were 
not  generally  disposed  to  admit  that  the  reli- 
gious society  to  which  they  were  fondly  at-  « 
taehed  had  originated  in  an  unlawftd  breach  of 
unity.  Th^  therefore  took  ground  lower  and 
mwe  tenable.    They  argued  the  question  as  a 


t  Bamet,  IL  18ft.  Of  all  attempts  to  dlstingalsh  be- 
tween the  deprivadotts  of  165ft,  and  1»  DenriTatloas  of 
lew,  ttie  most  ahraid  was  aude  Iqr  DodweU.  flee  his 
Doctrine  of  the  Ghnnh  of  Bngland  eoneerniag  th«  Zbp 
Aepeadenej  of  Iks  aergy  on  the  lay  Power,  1607. 
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qnettioit  of  Immftiiltj  and  of  expediency. 
They  spoke  much  of^the  debt  of  grfttitude 
which  Uie  nation  owed  to  the  priesdood;  of 
tiie  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  order, 
from  the  primate  down  to  the  yoangest  deacon, 
had  recently  defended  the  civil  and  eooleaias- 
tical  constitution  of  the  realm ;  of  the  memo- 
rable Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches 
•f  tiie  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be 
found  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population, 
the  barge  of  the  seven  prelates  passed  through 
the  Watergate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness 
with  which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance  of 
menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what  they  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  right,  had  saved  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was  no  in- 
dulgence to  be  granted  to  them,  if  they  now 
refused  to  do  what  they  conscientiously  appre- 
hended to  be  wrong?  And  where,  it  was  said, 
is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  tenderness  ? 
Nobody  is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they 
•hall  be  permitted  to  plot  against  the  Qovern- 
ment,  or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrec- 
tion. They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like  other 
men.  If  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  let  them 
be  hanged.  If  they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  let 
them  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit, 
in  their  public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled  under  those  most  religious 
sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  be  put  in  force.  If  this  be  not 
enough,  let  his  Majesty  be  empowered  to  ten- 
der the  oaths  to  any  clergyman ;  and,  if  the 
oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
'  follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring  bishop  or 
rector  who  may  be  suspected,  though  he  can- 
not be  legally  convicted,  of  intriguing,  of 
writing,  of  talking,  against  the  present  settle- 
ment, may  be  at  once  removed  from  his  office. 
But  why  insist  on  Meeting  a  pious  and  labori- 
ous minister  of  religion,  who  never  lifts  a  finger 
or  utters  a  word  against  the  government,  and 
who,  as  often  as  he  performs  morning  and 
evening  eervice,  prays  from  his  heart  for  a 
blessing  on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Provi- 
dence, but  who  will  not  take  an  oath  which 
seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to 
depose  a  sovereign  ?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is 
necessary  if  we  leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  reftise 
to  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear  with 
their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them,  not- 
withstanding their  prejudioes,  as  innocent  and 
usefal  members  of  society,  who  else  can  be  en- 
titled to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side. 
They  scrutinised,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by 
ha^ed,  the  claims  of  the  xslergy  to  the  public 
gratitude,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.  It 
was  true  that  bishops  and  priests  had  stood  up 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  late  King;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
he  ne^ver  would  have  been  King»  and  that,  but 
for  their  adulation  and  their  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  %  would  never  have  ventured  to  be 
guilty  of  Bu^  tyranny.  Their  chief  business, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  eentury,  had  been  to 
^aaoh  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to 


domineer.  ISiej  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
Russell,  of  Sidney,  of  every  brave  and  honest 
Englishman  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  at- 
tempting to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.  Never  had  they  breathed  a  whis- 
per against  arbitrary  power  till  arbitrary 
power  began  to  menaoe  their  own 'property 
and  dignity.  Then,  no  doubt,  forgetting  all 
their  old  commonplaces  about  submitting  to 
Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save  themselves. 
Qrfkut, — such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  dis- 
putants,— ^grant  that,  in  saving  them.^elre8, 
they  saved  the  oonstitution.  Are  we  therefore 
to  forget  that  they  had  previously  endangered 
it?  And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now  per- 
mitting them  to  destroy  it?  Here  is  a  class  of 
men  closely  connected  with  the  s^te.  A  large 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  vride  do- 
mains, stately  palaces.  By  this  privileged 
body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  lec- 
tured every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority. 
To  this  privileged  body  has  been  committed 
the  supreme  (Ureotion  of  liberal  education. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winches- 
ter, and  Eton,  are  under  priestly  government 
By  the  priesthood  will,  to  a  great  extent^  be 
formed  the  character  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
fry  of  the  next  generation.  Of  tiae  higher 
clergy,  some  have  in  their  gift  numerous  and 
valuable  benefices;  others ^ve  the  privilege 
of  appointing  judges,  who  decide  grave  ques- 
tions affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation  of  their  Majesties'  subjects.  And 
is  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the  state  to  give 
no  guarantee  to  the  state?  On  what  principle 
can  it  be  contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ask  f^om  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from 
a  Bishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of  fidelity  to 
the  government  which  all  allow  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  demand  f^om  every  layman  who 
serves  the  Crown  in  the  humblest  office? 
Every  exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bread.  For  these  humble  martyrs  of 
passive  obedience  and  hereditary  rights  no- 
body has  a  word  to  say.  Tet  an  ecclesiastical 
magnate  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  emolument^  patronage,  power,  equal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  atate.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a 
clergyman^  because  he  may  be  punished  if  he 
breaks  the  laws.  Why  is  not  the  same  argu- 
ment urge<il  in  favour  of  the  layman?  And 
why,  if  the  clwgyman  really  means  to  obserre 
the  laws,  does  he  soruple  to  take  t^e  oaths  ? 
The  law  commands  him  to  designate  William 
and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the 
most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion. The  law  commands  him  to  pray  that 
the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended  by  a  spe- 
cial providence,  that  they  may  be  victorious 
ovor  every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament 
may,  by  divine  guidance,  be  led  to  take  such  a 
course  as  may  promote  their  safety,  honour, 
and  weUiare.  Can  we  believe  that  his  con- 
science will  suflfer  him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet 
will  not  suifer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be 
a  faithfiil  sulijeet  to  them  ? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  notguring  elergj 
should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Kia^  the 
Whigs,  with   some  justice,  replied   tl^t  m 
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MiMiBe  eoQld  b«  dmied  mor*  oi^iiBi  to  his 
Mtjesty.  The  matter,  they  wid,  U  one  of 
pabHe  eoncern,  one  in  which  every  English- 
man  who  is  nnwilfing  to  be  the  lUve  of  Frsnoe 
and  of  Rome  has  a  deep  interest.  In  snoh  a 
ease  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  EsUtos  of  the 
Bealm  to  shrink  trom  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  common  safety«  to  try  to  obtain 
for  ^emseWes  the  praise  of  tondemess  and 
liberality,  and  to  leaTs  to  the  Sovereign  the 
odious  task  of  proscription.  A  law  requiring 
all  public  functionaries,  civil,  i^iUtary,  ecclesi- 
astical, without  distinction  of  persons,  to  take 
the  oaths,  is  at  least  squal.  It  excludes  all  sus- 
picion of  partialis,  of  personal  malignity,  of  se- 
cret spying  and  talebearing. 'But,  if  an  arbitrary 
discretion  is  left  to  the  Oovemraent,  if  one  non- 
juring  priest  is  Suffered  to  keep  a  lucrattye  bene- 
fice while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife  and  ohil- 
dren  into  the  street,  every  Section  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed 
as  a  crime  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministors.* 
Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the 
Bsme  moment,  what  quantity  of  relief  should  be 
granted  to  the  consciences  of  dissenters,  and 
what  quantity  of  pressure  .should  be  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  King  conceiTod  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  a  compromise 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  flattered  himself 
that  the  Tories  might  be  induced  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  dissenters,  on  condition  that 
the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the  Jacobites. 
He  determined  to  try  what  his  personal  inter- 
vention would  effect.  It  chanced  that,  a  few 
hours  after  the  Lords  had  read  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching 
the  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
down  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  assent  to  a  law.  From  the  throne  he  ad- 
dressed both  Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the 
existing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Pro- 
tectants might  be  admitted  to  public  employ- 
ment, f  It  was  well  understood  that  he  was 
willing,  if  the  legislature  would  comply  with 
his  request,  to  let  clergymen  who  were  tflready 
beneficed  continue  to  hold  their  benefices  witlt- 
out  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  deserves  undoubtedly  the  praise 
of  disinterestedness.  It  is  honourable  to  him 
that  he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of  con- 
science for  his  subjects  by  giving  up  a  safe- 
gaard  of  his  own  crown.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  showed  less  wisdom  than 
virtue.  The  only  Englishman  in  his  Privy 
Council  whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was 
correctly  informed,  was  Richard  Hampden ;{ 
and  Richard  Hampden,  though  a  highly  re- 
spectable man,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
answer  for  the  Whig  party  that  he  could  not 
answer  even  for  his  own  son  John,  whose  tem- 
per, naturally  vindictive,  bad  been  exasperated 
into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  snd  shame. 
The  King  soon  founds  that  there  was  in  the 
hatred  of  the  two  great  factions  an  energy 
which  was  wanting  to  their  love.  The  Whigs, 
though  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 


*  A«  to  this  «ODtroTon7,  9^  Bttrnot,  It.  7,  8,  0:  Gray's 
Debate*,  April  19  sod  22,  1689;  Oommona'  Joarnait  of 
April  20  and  22:  Lord.V  Joarnato,  April  21. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Marrh  16, 1689.         J  mirDftt  II.  7.  8. 
f  Baroet  rayo  (:l.  S),  that  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
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that  the  Sacramental  Test  ought  te  be  abolished^ 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
moment  well  choeen  for  ihe  abolition ;  and  even 
those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous  te  see  the 
nonoonformiste  relieved  without  delay  from 
civil  disabilities  were  fiiUy  determined  not  te 
forego  the  opportunity  of  humbling  and  punish- 
ing Uie  class  to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly 
was  to  be  ascribed  that  tremeudbus  reflux  of 
public  feeling  which  had  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  To  put  the 
Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sberlocks  into  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  sUrve»  or 
recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Qospel  at  their 
lips,  all  the  ostenUtious  professions  of  msuy 
years,  was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relin* 
quished.  The  Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  sin- 
cerely respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen 
who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Tc^t 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  te  the  safetj'  of  the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendered 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  man  however 
eminent  from  any  hardship  however  serious. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  doubtless  for  the  Church 
when  the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  houses 
of  oathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would  miss 
some  men  renowned  for  piety  and  learning. 
But  it  would  be  a  still  sadder  day  fur  the 
Church,  when  an  Independent  should  bear  the 
white  staff  or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack. 
Eaoh  party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it  was 
interested :  but  neither  party  would  consent  to 
grant  favourable  terms  te  its  enemies.  The 
result  was  that  the  nonconformists  remained 
excluded  from  office  in  the  State,  and  the  non- 
Jurors  were  ^ected  from  office  in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thouKlit 
it  expedient  10  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
But  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all 
municipal  magistrates  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Rnglanci. 
When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  committed,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Tories  that  the  committee  should 
be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law 
touching  the  sacrament.  Those  Whigs  who  were 
zealous  for  the  Comprehension  must  have  been 
placed  by  this  motion  in  an  emliarrassing  poeitiotk 
To  vote  for  the  instruction  would  havo  been  ii>- 
consistent  with  their  principles.  To  vote  at^iiinst 
it  would  have  been  to  break  with  Nottingham. 
A  middle  course  was  found.  The  aJjourninent 
of  the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen ; 
and  the  subject  was  not  revived.]  In  the  Hou&a 
of  Lords  a  motion  was  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  sacramental  test,  but  was  rejecteii  by  a  lar^e 
majority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  ill  timed.  A  protest 
was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed  only  by  a  few  peers 
of  no  great  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  in 
general  very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  duty, 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented  themselves  . 
on  this  occasion.]^ 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  Hou.<4e 


Honsec  But  his  memory  deceiT»d  b!m;  fbr  the  odI}  •!{• 
Tisi<m  on  the  subject  in  the  IIoaKt*  of  Common^  wss  that 
mentioned  in  tb«  te.\t.  It  is  rcmsrksble  that  Owyn  nnd 
Rowe  who  wfre  tellers  for  ihe  majority,  wcrs  two  of  ths 
8troDg«ftt  WhiK!*  in  thf  Ilon^p. 
I  Lords'  Joarnftlfl,  March  21, 1089. 
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was  spee'filf  Tollowed  by  a  debate  on  the  last 
claiiBi^  of  the  CcmpreheriMon  Bill.  By  that  clause 
it  was  provided  that  tftirty  Bishops  and  priests 
should  b«  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  and  to  su|3:gest  amendments.  On  this 
subject  the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one 
mind.  They  mustered  8trong,and  spoke  warmly. 
Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  to  be  intrusted  with  this  duty  ? 
Were  the  laity  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England  1 
When  the  Commission  should  have  made  its  re- 
port, laymen  would  have  to  decide  on  the  recom- 
mendations conmined  in  that  report.  Not  a  line 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  could  be  altered 
but  by  the  authority  of  King.  Lords,  and  Commons. 
The  King  was  a  layman.  Five-sixths  of  the  Lords 
were  laymen.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine 
into  a  matter  which  it  was  acknowledged  that 
laymen  must  in  the  last  resort  determine?  And 
could  any  thing  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion  that  a  cer- 
tain preternatural  power  of  judging  in  spiritual 
cases  was  vouchsafed  to  a  particular  caste,  and  to 
that  caste  alone ;  that  such  men  as  Selden,  as  Hale, 
as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  collect  or  a  creed  than  the  youngest  and  sil- 
Jiest  chaplain  who,  in  a  remote  manor  house, 
passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale  and  playing  at 
shovel-board  ?  What  God  had  instituted  no  earthly 
power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of  things 
instituted  by  human  beings  a  layman  was  surely 
as  competent  as  a  clergyman  to  judge.  That  the 
Anglieaii  liturgy  and  canons  were  of  purely  human 
institution  the  Parliament  acknowledged  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Commission  for  revision  and 
correction.  How  could  it  then  be  maintained  that 
in  such  a  Commission  the  laity,  so  vast  a  majority 
•f  the  population,  the  laity,  whose  edification  was 
the  main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
whose  innocent  tastes  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sulted in  the  framing  of  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion, ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative  1 
Precedent  was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  dis- 
tinction. Repeatedly  since  the  light  of  reforma- 
tion had  dawned  on  England  Commissioners  had 
been  empowered  by  law  to  revise  the  canons ;  and 
on  every  one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable. For  the  object  of  issuing  the  commis- 
sion was  the  conciliating  of  dissenters ;  and  it  was 
therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  men  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation 
dissenters  could  confide.  Would  thirty  such  men 
be  easily  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clerical 
profession  ?  The  duty  of  the  legislature  was  to 
arbitrate  between  two  contending  parties,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Anglican  divines, 
and  it  ^vould  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  commit  to 
one  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  efTect  that  laymen  should  be  joined 
with  clergymen  in  the  Commission.  The  contest 
was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat 
among  the  peers,  and  who  se^ms  to  have  been 


*  Lordii'  Journals,  April  5. 1689;  Bomet,  ii.  10. 

t  Commoas*  Joiirnals,  March  28,  April  1,  1689;  Paris 
GasetU,  April  23.  l^rt  of  the  pas«a»*  in  the  Paris  Ga- 
B«Ue  is  worth  quoting.  **I\  J  eut,ce  jourli  (March  28), 
ane  f^raade  contestation  daus  la  Cliauubre  Basse,  sur  la 

Sropoflition  qui  txxt  faite  de  renipttre  les  stances  aprst  les 
ites  de  Pasqaes  oiMorT^es  toujoors  par  I'KgliM  Angli- 
Lei  jerotMtans  oonforadstes  forvnt  d«  oat  aris;  st 


bent  on  winniog  nt  almost  any  ptioe  Ihegood  wlQ 
of  his  brethren,  argued  with  all  his  constiiutioQal 
warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  The  numWn 
on  the  division  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  Tht 
consequence  was  that,  aocording  to  the  mlei  ol 
the  House,  the  amendment  was  lost.* 

At  length  the  Compreliension  Bill  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons.  There  it  would  easiljr 
have  been  carried  by  two  to  one,  if  it  had  been 
supported  by  all  the  friends  of  religioas  libertjr. 
But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could 
count  on  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low 
Churchmen.  Those  members  who  wished  wsH 
to  Nottingham's  plan  saw  that  they  were  ou^ 
numbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  hf.fxa  tc 
meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  which  united  ail  suffrages.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  Convocation  should  be 
summoned  together  with  a  Parliament;  and  it 
might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  ol 
a  Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when 
changes  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Cburch 
were  under  consideration.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm  had  been  l)rought  together  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  there  was  no  Convocation. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  House  should  advi<e  the 
King  to  take  measures  for  supplying  this  defect, 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  should 
not  be  decided  till  the  clei^y  bad  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  opinion  through  the  ao> 
oient  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  genera)  ac- 
clamation. The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  see 
such  honour  done  to  the  priesthood.  Those  Whigi 
whp  were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill  w^^re 
well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  asi<le,  certainly  for  &  yest, 
probably  for  ever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  fcr  the 
Comprehension  Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape 
without  a  defeat.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  wA 
without  hopes  that  mild  and  libeTal counsels  migfat 
prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  serite.  An  address 
requesting  William  to  summon  the  Convocation 
was  voted  without  a  division:  the  oonctirrence  of 
the  Lords  was  asked :  the  Lords  ooncurred :  the 
address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by  both 
Houses:  the  King  promised  that  he  would,  at  a  con- 
venient season,  do  what  his  Parliament  desired; 
and  Nottingham's  Bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  pro- 
ceedings tliat  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  as 
sembly  of  High  Churchmen :  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  were 
either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  Churchmen  at  sll. 
A  very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence 
had  taken  place,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  higitlf 
signifloant  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the 
majority.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  House 
ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  a<ijoiim 
over  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Puritans  and  I.a- 
titudinarians  objected :  there  was  a  sharp  detete- 
the  High  Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divivte; 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many  grave  persons, 
the  Speaker  took  the  chuir  at  nine  o'clock  on  Fjtster 
Monday;  and  there  was  a  long  and  busy  Mttin^t 

I'his  however  was  by  no  meana  the  stroDge^t 
proof  which  the  Commons  gave  that  iht'y  were 


les  Pr«flbytdri«D8  emportarent  i  la  plnrsdit«  des  volx  qas 
les  s6.Acas  rvcommanceroiont  le  Lundj,  eeeoode  k^u  i* 
Pasqiitts.*'  The  Low  Cakurchmen  ars  frvqumtly  ^k" 
nated  as  Presbyterians  by  the  French  and  Dutch  vnti  i# 
of  thut  sge.  Tbare  were  not  tventj  Preaoy census.  p»> 
parly  so  called,  in  the  Iloaae  of  Oommons.  Sc«  A  9^11^ 
and  CaUer>s  plain  Diakgae  about  WUg  aod  Tory>  1«M. 
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fkt  indeed  (rom  feeltng  extreme  reverenoe  or  ten- 
derness for  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  bill  for 
settling  the  oaths  had  just  come  down  from  the 
iiords  framed  in  a  manner  favoomble  to  the  clergy. 
Alllay  functionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
office.  But  it  was  provided  that  every  divine  who 
already  held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  bold  it 
without  swearing,  unless  the  govemtment  should 
tee  reason  to  call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance 
of  his  loyalty.  Bumet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to 
his  character,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  conciliate 
his  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in  the 
Upper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the 
Lower  House  the  feeling  ageinst  the  Jacobiie 
priests  was  irresistibly  strong.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  that  House  voted,  without  a  division, 
the  address  requesting  the  King  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried 
which  required  every  person,  who  held  auy  ec- 
clesiastical or  academical  preferment  to  take  the 
oaths  by  the  first  of  August,  1689,  on  pain  of  sus- 
pension. Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  that 
day,  were  allowed  to  the  noiguror  for  reconsidera- 
tion. If,  on  the  first  of  February^  1690,  he  still 
continued  obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Lords.  The  Lords  adhered  to  their  original  re- 
solution. Conference  after  conference  was  held. 
Compromise  after  compromise  was  suggested. 
From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come 
down  to  ns  it  appears  that  every  argument  in 
fiivonr  of  lenity  was  forcib}y  urged  by  Burnet 
But  the  Commons  wera  firm :  time  pressed :  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  censed  inconvenience 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service ;  and 
the  peera  very  reluctantly  gave  way.  They  at 
the  same  time  added  a  clause  empowering  the 
King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances  out  of  the 
forfeited  benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen 
The  number  of  clergymen  thus  favoured  was  not  to. 
exceed  twelve.  The  alk>wance  was  not  to  exceed 
one-third  of  the  income  forfeited.  Some  lealous 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulg- 
ence :  but  the  Commons  were  content  with  the  vic- 
tory which  they  won,  and  justly  thought  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  refuse  so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short 
time,  by  the  festivities  and  solemnities  of  the 
Coronation.  When  the  day  fixed  for  that  great 
ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  rf  Commons  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns 
vvere  thenceforward  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  nation.  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to  pwear  that,  in 
temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  according  to 
law,  and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But 
about  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the 
spiritual  institutions  of  the  realm  there  was  much 
debate.  Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise 
simply  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  esta- 
blished by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to  maintain 


*  AeeOQDta  of  whftt  psiwed  at  the  Oonfisrenoes  will  be 
Iband  in  the  Journals  of  the  Uooses,  and  desenre  to  be 
vesd. 

t  Joamsle,  Msrch  28, 1689 ;  Orey*8  Debates. 

X  I  will  quote  Dome  exprefsiooa  whleb  hsTe  been  pre- 
aerved  in  the  eonciee  rpporta  of  thpse  debiiteii.  TboM  ex- 
p<«ntioD8  fcre  quite  deniffive  as  to  the  md8«  in  wblch  the 
o»th  was  understnod  by  the  lesislatoni  who  framed  it. 
Harare  said,  '*  There  is  no  oecas  on  for  ihis  proviso  It 
cannot  be  Imagined  that  any  bill  from  hence  will  ever  de- 
stroy the  lejdslstlve  pow*^."  Pinch  said.  **  The  words  *es- 
tanUibt-d  by  lav/  hinder  not  the  King  Crom  passing  any 


that  raligion  as  it  should  be  hemfler  established 
by  lawl  The  majority  preferred  the  former 
phrase.  The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  those 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension^  But  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  the  two  phrases 
really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath, 
however  it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  tlia 
Sovereign  in  his  executive  capacity  only.  Thi« 
was  indeed  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Any  compact  may  he  annulled  b/ 
the  free  consent  of  the  party  who  alone  is  entitled 
to  claim  the  performance.  It  was  nsver  doubted 
by  the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  bus 
bound  himself  under  the  most  awful  imprecations 
to  pay  a  debt,  may  lawfully  withhold  payment  if 
the  creditor  is  willing  to  cancel  the  obligation. 
And  it  is  equally  clear  tliat  no  assurance,  exacted 
from  a- King  by  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom,  can 
bind  him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at  ' 
a  future  time  be  the  wish  of  those  JEstates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  and  was  rapidly 
passed  through  every  stage.  After  the  third  read* 
ing,  a  foolish  man  §tood  up  to  propose  a  rider, 
declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  restrain 
tlie  Sovereign  from  consenting  to  any  change  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  provided  always 
that  episcopacy  and  a  written  form  of  prayer  were 
retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  motion  was 
exposed  by  several  eminent  members.  Such  a 
chiuse,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the  King 
under  pretence  of  setting  him  free.  The  corona- 
tion oath,  they  said,  was  never  intended  to  tram- 
mel him  in  his  legislative  capacity.  Leave  that 
oath  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  mi» 
understand  iL  No  prince  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  two  Houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  Veto  on  laws  which 
they  may  hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince  should  so 
strangely  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  divine,  any 
lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should 
pass,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  corona- 
tion oath  is  meant  to  prevent  the  King  from  giving 
his  assent  to  bills  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  may  follow.  These  arguments 
were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso 
was  rejected  without  a  division.t 

£very  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed 
the  coronation  oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  King 
in  his  legislative  capacity.^  Unhappily,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  a  scruple,  which  those 
statesmen  thought  toe  absurd  to  be  seriously  en- 
tertained by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into 
a  mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow 
and  obstinate  by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated 
and  excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed,  have 
the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  tyrants  [iroduced  evils 
greater  than  those  which  were  brought  on  our 
country  by  that  fatal  conscientiousness.     A  con- 


bill  Ibr  the  relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso  makes  the 
scruple,  sad  gives  the  oeeasion  for  if  Sawyer  said, 
*«Th{8  Is  tbs  flfst  proviso  of  this  aatdre  that  ever  was  la 
anvblll.  It  seems  to  strilce  at  tb?  legislative  power"  8fr 
Robert  Cotton  said,  **  Though  the  proviso  looks  wnl  and 
healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  defeet  Not  able  t^  alter 
laws  as  oerasfcm  requires!  This,  instfad  of  one  sc-uple, 
raises  more^  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  tbe  ecclesiasti- 
cal leoTernraent  that  you  cannot  make  any  new- laws 
without  such  a  proTiso."  8lr  Thomas  Lee  said.  "  It  wilL 
I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  lews  oannot  be  made  wlthoal 
sach  s  proviso :  therefore  1  would  lay  it  ssids." 
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Jtincmre  sin^iularly  anspicious,  a  eonjunoture  at 
which  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have 
reconciled  races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might 
have  made  the  British  islands  one  truly  United 
Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  awaf .  The  op- 
portunity, once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two 
generations  of  public  men  have  since  laboured 
with  imperfect  success  to  repair  the  error  which 
was  then  committed;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  ooatinue 
to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  Bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed 
the  Upper  House  without  amendment.  All  the 
preparations  were  complete ;  and,  on  the  eleventh 
of  April,  the  coronation  took  place.  In  some 
things  it  differed  from  ordinary  coronations.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely 
Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen  ReRnant,  was  in- 
augurated in  all  things  like  a  King,  was  girt  with 
the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and  presented 
with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  reaim,  and  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid. 
None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy 
should  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles.  But 
the  Jacobites  saw,  with  concern,  that  many  Lords 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  King's  crown  was 
carried  by  Grafton,  the  Queen's  by  Somerset  The 
pointed  sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice, 
was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Ormond  was  Lord  High 
Constable  for  the  day,  and  roie  up  the  Hall  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and  thrice 
defied  to  mortal  combat  the  fhlse  traitor  who 
should  gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the 
gorgeous  train  of  the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and 
gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,  whose 
father,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 
the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant.* 
The  show  of  Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Compton.  On  one  side  of 
Compton,  the  paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven  con* 
fessors  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  side, 
Sprat.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet,  the  junior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his 
wonted  ability,  and  more  than  his  wonted  taste 
and  judgment.  His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse 
was  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  by  malig- 
nity.    He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded : 

*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls 
**  pretty  little  Lady  Henrietta,"  and  "  the  beH  child  la  the 
world"  (Diary,  Jan.  1687-8),  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
Barl  of  Dalkeith,  eMeat  son  of  the  nnlbrtunata  Duke  of 
Uonoioutb. 

t  The  sermon  deserres  to  be  read.  See  the  London  Oa- 
lette  of  April  14,  1689 ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  NanslMus  Lut- 
trell's  Diary ;  and  the  deapatch  of  the  Dateh  Ambassadors 
to  the  States  General. 

t  A  specimen  of  Uie  prose  which  the  Jacobites  wrotA  on 
this  sui]t)ec(  will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Traofcs.  The  Ja- 
robite  Teraes  wrre  generally  too  loathsome  to  be  quoted 
1  select  some  of  the  most  decent  lines  from  a  Tery  rare 
lampoon : 

*  "The  dlerpnth  of  April  has  come  abont, 
To  Westminster  went  the  rabble  rout^ 
In  ordHr  to  crown  a  bundle  of  oloats, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

<*  Descended  be  is  from  the  Orange  tree ; 
But.  if  [  ean  read  his  destiny. 
He'll  onoe  fnore  di«c«nd  from  another  tree, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indued. 


and  it  may  well  be  beliew«d  thit  the  animsted 
peroration  in  which  he  implored  heaTen  to  blesi 
the  royal  pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love,  witfe 
obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors,  and  faahfvl 
allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  armies,  with  victory, 
with  peace,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious 
and  more  durable  than  those  which  then  glittered 
on  the  altar  of  the  Abbey,  drew  forth  the  louden 
hums  of  the  Commons.! 

On  the  whole  tlie  ceremony  went  off  well,  and 
produced  something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed, 
and  transient,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding 
December.  The  day  was,  in  London  and  in  many 
other  places,  a  day  of  geperal  rejoicing.  The 
churches  were  filled  in  the  morning :  the  afte^ 
noon  was  spent  in  sport  and  carousing ;  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted,  rockets  discbar^^ed, 
and  windows  lighted  up.  The  Jacobites  bow- 
ever  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  coin- 
plained  bitterly,  that  the  way  from  the  hall  to  tbe 
western  door  of  the  Abbey  had  been  lined  b^ 
Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it  aeen^ly  that  an  £ngl.<h 
king  should  enter  into  tbe  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments with  the  English  nation  behind  a  triple 
hedge  of  foreign  swords  and  bayoneu?  Liuls 
affrays,  such  as,  at  every  great  pageant,  almoet 
inevitably  take  place  between  those  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  buatness  it  is  u 
keep  the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated 
with  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alien 
mercenaries  had  backed  his  horae  agaiust  an 
honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  caicb  s 
glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.  Another  had  rudely 
pushed  back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  bia 
musket.  On  such  grounds  as  these  the  strangen 
were  compared  to  those  Lord  Danes  wboae  inscv 
lence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  the  Anglo- 
saxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacre. 
But  there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  censure 
than  the  coronation  medal,  which  really  was  ab- 
surd in  design  and>  mean  in  execution.  A  chariot 
appeared  conspicuous  on  the  reverse ;  and  plain 
people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  this  em- 
blem had  to  do  with  William  and  Mary.  The  disaf- 
fected wits  solved  the  difilculty  by  suggesting  that 
the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that  chariot  which  a  Ro- 
man princess,  lost  to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious  husband, 
drove  over  the  still  warm  remains  of  her  father^ 

Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at 
his  festive  season.  Three  garters  which  lisp* 
pened  to  be  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Crown  were 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Scbomberg. 
Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by 


**  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man. 

But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can ; 

He  has  tbe  head  of  a  gooee,  bnt  the  legsof  a  czaoe. 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 
A  Frenchman,  named  Le  Noble,  who  had  bran  bani"h<4 
fh)m  his  own  country  for  his  orlmee.  but.  Iiy^he  eoDoi- 
▼anoe  of  the  police,  lurked  in  Faria,  and  earned  a  prree- 
rions  livelihood  as  a  tookseller's  hack,  published  on  tbk 
occasion  two  pamiu'.nadcfl,  now  extrcmHy  waree.  *'Li 
Couronnement  Ue  Oaillemot  et  de  GniUemette.  arre  1« 
Sermon  dtt  grand  Doeteur  Burnet,*'  and  '*  Le  Feitin  <lr 
Guillemot.'*  In  wit,  taste,  and  good  senile,  Le  Noble's 
writings  are  not  inferior  to  the  Bngllsh  poem  wbirh  I 
have  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  Arehbiehop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  boxing  matrh  in  tbf 
Abbey;  that  the  champion  rode  up  the  II:iil  on  an  *f* 
which  turned  restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  with 
all  the  p!ate;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in  a  flebt  hr- 
twet'u  the  pe«rN  arm'd  with  rtonls  and  benches,  and  it* 
oooks  arm-d  w.th  sp^ti*.  This  fort  of  picanantry.  stran« 
to  say.  fo"  n*  ft'ud.""'* .  aud  th«»  writer'*  portrait  was  j»"Sj- 
)iou;«Jy  Ai',(r^>ed  ittUi  the  motto  ''LatranttJS  ride:  U  tu 
fama  muneU" 
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which  fhpy  mnrt  henceforth  be  desipmted.  Danby 
became  MarquessofCaermarthen,  Churchill  Earl 
of  Marttmrough,  and  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland 
Merdaunt  was  ntiade  Elarl  cf  Monmouth,  not  with- 
out  some  mnrmurinir  on  tlie  part  of  old  Bxelii- 
cioni^ta,  who  »till  remembered  whh  fondness  their 
Protesiant  Duice,  and  who  had  hoped  that  his  at- 
tain<)er  would  be  reversed,  and  that  his  title  would 
be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  remnrked 
that  the  name  of  Halifax  did  not  appear  tn  the  list 
of  promotions.  None  could  doubt  that  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal 
coronet;  and,  though  be  was  honourably  distin- 
guidlicil  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his 
ft^orn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he  de- 
sired honorary  dbtinctions  with  a  greediness  of 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was 
unworthy  of  his  fine  understanding.  The  truth  is 
tljRt  bis  ambition  was  at  this  time  chilled  by  his 
fears.  To  those  whorh  he  trusted  he  hinted  his 
apprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
K>ng*s  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase:  the 
go\ernmeut  was  dieiiointed,  the  clergy  and  the 
arn.y  disalTected, the  parliament  torn  by  factions: 
ciTti  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the 
em  I 'ire:  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a 
'moa.ent  a  minister,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  might 
well  be  uneasy ;  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had 
so  mdch  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who  might  not 
irnpiobabiy  find  himself  the  common  mark  at 
which  both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these 
reasons  Halifax  determined  to  avoid  all  ostenta- 
tion gf  power  and  influence,  to  disarm  enyy  by  a 
studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach  to  him- 
self by  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  gra- 
titude might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter-re- 
volution. The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would 
be  the  time  of  trial.  If  the  government  got  safe 
through  the  summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external  policy  were 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
The  work  at  which  William  had  toiled  indefati- 
gably  during  many  gloomy  and  anxious  years' 
was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coalition 
was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  con- 
flict was  at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe 
would  L-*ve  to  defond  himself  against  England 
allied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Ger- 
manic aud  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to 
have  no  ally  except  the  Sultan,  who  was  waging 
wur  against  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  taken  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
ha«l  struck  the  first  blow  before  they  were  pre- 
ps* re<l  to  parry  it.  But  that  bk>w,  though  heavy, 
was  iK>t  aimett  at  the  pare  where  it  might  have 
been  mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced 
on  the  Batavian  frontier,  William  and  his  army 
would  probably  liaiTe  been  detained  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  James  might  have  continued  to  govern 
England.  Happily  Lewis,  under  an  infotnation 
which  many  pious  Proiestanu  confidently  as- 
cribed to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  ne- 
glected the  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made  a  great 
display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  splendid  achievements 
could  produce  nothing  more  than  an  illumination 
and  a  Te  Deum.     A  French   army  under   the 


«  Rsrcsby**  Memoirs. 

t  Fbr  the  biftorj  of  ths  dsTSststton  of  the  Pislatlnate, 
see  Uie  Hemcln  of  Le  Fere,  Dengeen,  Medemff  de  la 
Vefetta.  Viilem.  and  Stint  fiimoa.  end  the  Monthly  Her- 
«uiM  IM  Marah  and  April,  1660.     The  pemptdeU  sod 


command  of  Marshal  Doras  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate  and  5ome  of  the  neighbouring  princt* 
palities.  But  this  expedition,  though  it  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  though  the  skill  and 
vigour  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  ha4 
excited  general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly 
affect  the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
M'as  approaching.  France  would  soon  be  attacked 
on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Dura« 
long  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  whicli 
he  had  surprised  and  overrun.  .  An  atrocious 
thought  rose  in  the  mind  of  Lnivois,  who,  in  mili- 
tary afiairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  Hm 
was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  bf 
knowledge  of  all  that  related  lo  the  administratMm 
of  war,  but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature.  It 
the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained^ 
they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  PallH 
tinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  fur- 
nish no  supplies  to  the  Germans.  The  ironhaarted 
statesman  submitted  his  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise,  to  Lewis ; 
and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  assented. 
Dnras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen 
years  earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  ^nm 
country.  But  the  ravages  committed  by  Tuienne, 
though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory, 
were  raere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horron 
of  this  second  devastation.  The  French  oom> 
mander  announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  h» 
man  beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of 
grace,  and  that  within  that  time,  they  roust  shift 
for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  in- 
numerable muhitudos  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and 
hunger:  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  of  aU 
the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggarti 
who  bad  once  been  thriving  fhrmera  and  sliop- 
keepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction 
began.  The  flames  went  np  fiom  every  markel- 
plaoe,  every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every 
country  seat,  within  the  devoted  ptoviixses.  The 
fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  were 
ploughed  up.  The  orehards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile 
plaiiu  near  what  had  once  been  Frankenthal, 
Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tiee.  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  sk>pe8  of  the  Sonny  hills  round  what  had  once 
been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was  shown  to 
palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
ill ustrions dead.  The  farfamed  castle  of  the  Ele^ 
tor  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Tlte 
adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay 
were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  whicli  Man- 
heim  had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine. 
The  magnifioent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished, 
and  with  it  the  marble  seputohres  of  eight  Csesart. 
The  coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  wer^ 
scattered  to  the  winds.t  Treves,  with  its  fair 
bridge,  iu  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  venerable 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  lo 
the  same  fhte.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neigh bourii)g 


bmedsidM  er«  too  aameroae  to  quote.  One  broedside^ 
entitled  **  A  true  Aeeoaafr  of  the  barberooe  Crueltive  eon> 
Biltled  by  the  Freneh  in  the  Palatinate  In  Jsnnaxy  aai 
rebraaiy  last,"  Is  perhaps  the  SMSt  lawisrkshla, 
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nations,  by  the  silence  and  confusioii  of  his  flat- 
.  t«rers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife.     He 
had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly  married 
to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his 
natural  children.     It  would  be  hard  to  name  any 
woman  who,  with  so  little  romance  in  her  tem- 
per, has  had  so  much  in  her  jife.     Her  early  years 
.had  been  passeti  in  porerty  and  obscurity.     Her 
.flrst  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing 
burlesque  farces  and  poems.     When  she  attiacted 
the  notice  of  her  sovereign,  she  could  no  longer 
boast  of  youth  or  beauty  :  but  she  possessed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  those  more  lasting  charms, 
which   men   of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  U  a  life  of  business  and 
care,  prize  most  highly  In  a  female  companion. 
Her  character  was  such  as  has'  been  well  com- 
pared to  that  sof\  green  on  which  the  eye,  wearied 
by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
.pleasure.    A  just  understanding ;  an  inexliausiibie 
yet  never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and 
iprighlly  conversation;   a  temper  of  which  the 
serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  ruffled  ;  a  tact 
.which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as 
the  tact  of  her  sex  surpast»es  the  tact  of  ours:  such 
were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  first  the  confidential  friend,  and  then  the 
spouse,  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of 
European  kings.    It  was  said  that  Lewis  had 
been  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments 
and   vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois  ftom  de- 
claring her  Queen  of  France.    It  is  certain  that 
she    regarded    Louvois   as    her    enemy.      Her 
hatred  o!  him,  co-operating  perhaps  with  better 
feelings,  induced  her  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  people  o'  the  Rhine.    Sh«  appealed  to 
those  sentiments  of  compassion  which,  though 
weakened  by  many  corrupting  influences,  were 
not  altogether  extinct  in  her  husband*s  mind,  and 
to  those  sentiments  of  religion  whicn  had  too 
of^en  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
He  relented  :  and  Treves  was  spared.*     In  truth ' 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error.      The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  degree 
lessened  ihe  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed 
their  animosity,  and  had  furni-hed  them   with 
inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.    The  cry  of 
vengeance  rose  on  every  side.     Whatever  scruple 
either  branch  of  tha  House  of  Austria  mi^ht  have 
felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.     Lewis  accused  the  Emperor 
and  the  Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  Church ;  of  having  allied  themselves 
with  an  usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion 
of  the  great  schism  ;  of  having  been  accessary  to 
the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who 
was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  seal  for  the  true  reli- 
gion.   James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters, in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his 
brothers  also  in  tlie  faith,  against  the  imnatural 


•  Memotrs  of  Saint  Simon. 

1 1  will  quote  s  few  lines  trota  Leopold's  Ictieir  is 
James:  ** Nunc  aatem  quo  looo  res  noetrtv  i^ifat,  ut  Screni- 
tati  ventras  aaxlHum  pneetaH  pomit  a  nobis,  qui  non  Tur- 
flioo  tantum  bello  ImpHoiU.  m^  Iniaper  eti&m  eradvliwiimo 
et  iniquiaflimo  a  OaUia,  n*rum  ensrum,  tit  putnbHnt,  in 
Anglia  neourie.  ooiitradHiam  flditm  impiediti  ramus,  ]jtn\- 
BietStH^nitativeatne  jndieHndumr«*linquimns.  .  .  .GalH 
son  tantnm  io  nostrum  et  totiua  Cbrit*tinn«;  orbis  perni- 
fliem  fbedifraga  arms  cnm  Jnrali«  Sauet«  Crnei*  Imiitlbufl 
soeiare  fii«  Kfbi  daeant;  ««^  rtiam  lu  imperfo,  perfldiam 
perfld^a  romnlantlo,  nrVpn  deditione  ounipataa  concra 
latam  fUhrm  fmmensis  tribatia  exbaarir*.  ^^rhaastas  (Uri« 


children  and  the  rebellious  suloects  who  bad 
driven  him  into  exile.  But  there  was  little  diiB> 
culty  in  framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  the 
reproaches  of  Lewis  and  to  the  supplications  ol 
James.  Leopold  and  Clinrles  declared  that  ibey 
had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defence, 
leagued  themselves  with  heretics,  till  their  enemy 
had,  for  purposes  of  unjust  aggression,  leagued  him- 
self with  Mahometans.  Nor  was  this  the  wor«i 
The  French  King,  not  content  with  assisting  the 
Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  bimt^'lf  treat- 
ing Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  bava 
shocked  the  very  Moslem.  His  inlidel  allien,  tu  do 
them  justice,  had  not  perpetrated  on  the  i>inubs 
such  outrages  againtt  the  edifices  and  the  nieiuben 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  he  whp  called 
himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  per- 
petrating on  the  Rhine.  On  these  grounds,  tbs 
princes  to  whom  James  had  appealed  re[)lic<l  bjr 
appealing,  with  many  professions  of  goml  ^kill 
and  compassion,  to  himself.  He  was  surely  too  ju*t 
to  blame  them  for  thinkingthat  itwas  their  Hrai  tiiity 
to  defend  their  own  people  against  such  outrages 
as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert  or  for  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  pan  of  the 
spring,  the  powers  hostile  to  France  were  }.'atbe^ 
ing  their  strength  for  a  great  effort,  an<l  were  ia 
constant  communication  with  one  another.  Ai 
the  season  for  military  operations  approached,  the 
solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  tbe  God  c( 
battles  came  forth  in  rapid  succeaaioo.  ^  Th« 
manifesto  of  the  Germanic  body  appeared  in  Feb> 
ruary ;  that  of  the  Stptes  General  in  Man  h  ;  that 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April  j  and  that 
of  Spain  in  May.  { 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronatian 
was  over,  the  House  of  Commons  determine*!  lo 
take  into  consideration  the  late  proceedings  of  lbs 
Frt>cch  king.{  In  the  debate,  that  hatred  of  the 
powerful,  unscrupulous  and  imperious  Lewis, 
which  had,  during  twenty  years  of  vassalajra, 
festered  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke 
violently  forth.  He  was  called  the  most  Cliri&tian 
Turk,  the  most  Christian  ravager  of  Chri:(iendoni, 
the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated 
on  Christians  outrages  of  which  bis  infidel  ailics 
would  have  been  ashamed  I  A  committee,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ardent  Whigs,  was  appointed  lo 
prepare  an  address.  John  Hamp<ien,  tbe  most 
ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  put  into  the  chair; 
and  he  produced  a  composition  too  long,  tno  rhe* 
torical,  and  too  vituperative  to  suit  the  lip(»  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  Invectives 
against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper  in 
which  the  House  then  was,  have  passed  without 
censure,  if  they  bad  not  been  accompanieil  bf 
severe  reflections  on  the  character  and  adminis- 
tration of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  memory, 
in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  was  aflfectionately 
cherished  by  the  Tories.  There  were  some 
very  intelligible  allusions  to  Charlea'a  dealings 


KrSk  direptas  ftinditas  ezsdndere  ant  flamoaia  dclerc^ 
latia  Prineipum  ab  omnl  antiqaitata  inter  awrta^ina 
bellomm  laeendla  intaeta  serrata  ex  mm.  teupta  nio«i> 
are.  dedititioa  in  serritntem  more  apud  barbaroa  uairats 
alxJucere,  denlque  paasim,  imprimis  Tt* ro  etiam  in  CaU»o> 
Hcoram  ditionibua.  alia  borr«*ndii,  et  lp*am  Tnrounna 
tyrannidem  aaperaatla  Immajiitatis  at  anritim  earmpte 
edfre  pro  ludo  habfut" 

X  See  th*>  London  Onat'ttea  of  Frb.  tt»  Marrb  11.  .4rn1 
22,  May  2,  and  the  Monthly  Mercmrica.  8oma  of  the  D» 
elamtloaa  will  be  frand  ia  Immont's  Corps  UniTctaai 
D1ploniAtl«)iie. 

I  OoouuoBs>  Joonala^  AprU  lft»  10^  1680. 
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with  ibe  court  of  VeneillM,  mod  to  tlie  foreign 
woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a 
soake  in  bis  bosotu.  The  House  was  with  good 
leasoo  dissatisfied.  The  address  was  recom- 
mitted, and,  having  been  made  more  concise,  and 
less  declamatory  and  acrimonious,  was  approved 
and  presented.*  William's  attention  was  called 
to  the  wrongs  which  France  bad  done  to  him  and 
to  his  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  assured  that,  when- 
ever  he  should  resort  to  arms  for  the  redress  of 
those  wrongs,  he  should  be  heartily  supported  by 
his  people. .  He  thanked  the  Commons  warmly. 
Amb;tk>n,  he  said,  should  never  induce  him  to 


draw  the  sword  ;  but  he  hac  do  choice ;  Franco 
had  already  attacked  England  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  riglu  of  self-defence.  A  few 
days  later  war  .was  proclaimed.'!' 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Com- 
mons in  their  address,  and  by  the  King  in  hit 
manifesto,  the  most  serious  was  the  interferenoo 
of  Lewis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  '  In  that  coun- 
try great  events  hail,  during  several  months,  fol* 
lowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  those 
events  it  is  now  time  to  rol^te  the  history,  a  his- 
tory dark  with  crime  and  sorrow,  yet  full  of  in 
terest  and  instruction. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 


WILLIAM  had  assumed,  together  with  the 
title  of  King  of  England,  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland.  For  all  our  jurists  then  regarded  Ire- 
land as  a  mere  colony,  more  important  indeed 
than  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  like 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  dependent 
on  the  mother  country,  and  bound  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  the  mother  country  had 
called  to  the  throne.:^ 

'  In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found  Ireland 
emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
colony.  As  early  as  the  year  1686,  James  had 
determined  to  make  that  island  a  place  of  arms 
"Which  might  overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place 
of  refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in 
Great  Britain,  the  members  of  his  Church  might 
find  Tefuge.  With  this  view  he  had  exerted  all 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. The  execution  of  bis  design  he  had  in- 
trusted, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Engli»h 
oounsellors,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  In 
the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was  complete. 
The  highest  ofiices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  were  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger,  named 
Alexander  Pitton,  who  had  been  detected  in  for- 
ger^r,  who  bad  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the 
House  of  Lords  at  Westminster,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally  de- 
ficient in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  namral  good 
sense  and  acuteness  by  which  the  want  of  legal 
knowledge  has  sometimes  been  supplied,  was 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he 
had  apostatized  from  the  Protestant  religion;  and 
this  merit  was  thought  suflicient  to  wash  out  even 
the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved 
himself  wonhy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 
On  the  bench  of  justice  he  declared  that  there 
w^as  not  one  heretic  in  forty  thousand  who  was 
not  a  villain.  He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in 
vrtich  the  interests  of  his  Church  were  eoncerned, 
postponed  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a 
Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  £^obar.{ 
Thomas  Nugent, a  Roman  Catholic  who  had  never 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except  by  his 
urogue  and  bis  blunders,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.l  Stephen  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed 
even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  religion, 
but  whose  known  hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 
excited  the  most  painful  apprehensions  in  the 


•  OommoDs'  Joaraigs.  April  19.  24. 2tt.  1680. 

t  The  DecUration  in  dated  on  tbe  7th  of  May,  but  was 
not  pobHshcd  In  th«  London  Oasrtto  tiU  the  lath. 

X  The  gmifiral  opinloB  of  the  Knglish  on  this  la^Jest  Is 
«Uarly  expreened  in  a  little  traot  entitled  **  Apborf imifl  r^ 
'4atlag  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ivelaadt"  which  appeared  daring 
the  vaoaaej  of  tbe  thruas. 


minds  of  all  who  held  property  under  that  Ao^ 
was  Chief  fiaron  of  the  Excbequer.f     Richard  . 
Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read  lawyer,  who  had  ^ 
been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and   whose 
prejudices  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  education,  was  Attorney-General  ** 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  wae 
still  Chief  Jastwe  of  the  Common  Pleas:  but  two 
Roman  Catholk)  Judges  sate  with  him.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges,  Daly,  was  m 
man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity.  The 
matters  however  which  came  before  tbe  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  doc  of  great  moment  Eves 
the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time  almost  desened. 
The  Court  cff  Exchequer  overflowed  with  busi- 
ness; for  it  was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from 
which  no  writ  of  error  lay  lo  England,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  court  in  which  the  English 
could  be  oppressed  and  pillaged  without  hope  of 
redress.  Bice,  it  was  said,  had  declared  tbaf 
they  should  have  ftoro  him  exactly  what  tlie  law, 
construed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  gave  theoi| 
and  nothing  more.  What,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  laW| 
strictly  construed,  gave  them,  they  could  easily 
infer  from  a  saying  whieh,  befote  he  became  a 
judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth.  **  I  will  drive," 
he  used  to  say,  **•  coach  and  six  through  the 
Act  of  Settlement."  He  now  carried  his  threat 
daily  into  execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they  pro- 
duced before  him ;  that,  when  their  titles  were  to 
be  set  aside,  the  rankest  forgeries,  the  most  in* 
famous  witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  counte- 
nance. To  his  court  his  countrymen  came  in 
multitudes  with  writs  of  ejeotment  and  writs  o/ 
trespass.  In  his  court  the  government  attacked 
at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs 
in  Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pro- 
nouncing all  those  charters  forfeited.  Tbe  muni- 
cipal corporations,  about  a  hundred  in  number, 
had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
reformed  religion  and  of  the  Rnglisb  interest,  and 
had  consequently  been  regarded  by  the  Irisli 
Roman  Catholics  with  an  aversion  w  lich  o^nui 
be  thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable.  Had  tlioM 
bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judicious  and  inr 
partial  manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedinfrt 
by  which  so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attaincsl 
might  have  been  pardoned.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  one  exclusive  system  had  been  swept  away 
only  to  make  room  for  another.  The  boroughs 
were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 

i  King**  State  of  the  Protentanta  of  IrDland.  i^  0,  and  iii.  £ 
I  King,  ill.  a.    Clarendon  in  a  letter  to  Korhi!>«ter  (June 
1, 16Se),  calls  Nugent  *"»  Teiy  tronbl^eome.  Impertinent 
ereaturv."  f  K  nir.  Hi.  3. 

«*  King,  11.  6,  111.  8.  dasendon  In  u  leit«r  to  Ormoitd 
(Sep.  M,  1646),  speaks  highly  of  Nafde's  knowledge  and 
ahlUty.  hut  la  the  Diary  (Jaa*  ^  lM«»7)i  Oalls  him  **a 
sev*ioo%  snhlttow  vsa.** 
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Crown.  Towns  in  which  almost  every  house- 
holder was  an  English  Protestant  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  new  Aldermen  had  Aever  even  seen 
the  places  over  which  they  were  appointed  to 
boar  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  Sherifik,  to 
whom  belonged  the  execution  of  writs  and  the 
Domination  of  juries,  were  selected  in  almost 
every  instance  from  the  caste  which  had,  till  very 
recently,  been  excluded  from  all  public  trust.  It 
was  affirmed  that  some  of  these  important  func- 
tionaries had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft. 
Others  had  been  servants  to  Protestants ;  and  the 
Protestants  added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  country  when  this  was  the  case ; 
for  that  a  menial  who  had  cleaned  the  plate  and 
rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an  English  gentleman 
might  pass  for  a  civilised  being,  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives 
had  been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.  To 
such  sheriffs  no  colonist,  even  if  he  had  been  so 
strangely  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment,  dared 
to  intrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  been  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the 
Celtic  population.  The  transfer  of  the  military 
power  bad  been  not  less  complete.  The  army, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,had  been 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascendency, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Whole  regiments  bad  been 
dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six  thousand  Pro- 
testant veterans,  deprived  of  their  bread,  were 
broodibg  in  retirement  over  their  wrongs,  or  had 
crossed  the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of  William. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  long 
suffered  oppression,  and  who,  finding  themselves 
suddenly  trensfonned  from  slaves  into  masters, 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with  accumulated 
usury,  the  heavy  debt  of  ir^uries  and  insults.  The 
new  soldiers,  it  was  said,  never  passed  an  Eng- 
lishman without  cursing  htm  and  calling  him 'by 
some  foul  name.  They  were  the  terror  of  every 
Protestant  inkeeper;  for,  from  the  moment  when 
they  came  under  his  roof,  they  ate  and  drank 
avery  thing;  they  paid  for  nothing;  and  by  their 
rude  swaggering  they  scared  more  respectable 
guests  from  his  door.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Priiice 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay.  From  that  time 
every  packet  which  arrived  at  Dublin  brought 
ti(!ings,  such  as  could  not  but  increase  the  mutual 
fear  and.  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.  The 
colonist  who,  aAer  k>ng  enjoying  and  abusing 
power,  had  now  tasted  for  a  moment  the  bitter* 
ness  of  servitude,  the  native,  who,  having  drunk 
to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  had  at 
length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused  power, 
were  alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like 
that  of  1 04 1 ,  was  at  hand.  The  mt^rity  impatient- 
ly Expected  Phelim  O  Neil  to  revive  in  Tyrconnel. 
The  minority  saw  in  William  a  second  Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was 
a  question  which  Williamites  and  Jacobites 
aAerwards  debate<l  with  much  asperity.  But  no 
question  could  be  more  idle.  History  must  do  to 
both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  ever 


*  King  it.  ft.  I,  :ii.  3, 5 ;  A  nhort  View  of  the  Method*  made 
vse  uf  in  IntUnd  for  the.iu')vendon  SDd  Destruction  of  the 
Proteiitsnt  lieligioo  and  IntMrfsts,  bj  a  Clergyman  lately 
escaped  from  thence,  liocnxed  Oct.  17, 1680. 

t  King.  lit.  *1  I  caanoi  find  that  Charieii  Leslie,  who  was 
aealoos  on  the  other  tide,  has,  In  his  Answer  lo  King,  oon- 
tradiotod  any  of  the#e  faettt.  Indeed  Leslie  gires  up  Tyr- 
connel's  admini«tration.  *'  7  desire  io  obriate  one  objection 
whiob  I  Icnow  will  be  made,  as  if  I  were  about  whollr  to 
"indleato  all  that  the  Lord  Tyroonnel  and  other  df  King 

iBMs'8  aiioistsr's  have  done  la  Ireland,  espudally  bsfors 


done  to  the  other,  and  must  admit  that  both  hmi 
fair  pleas  and  cruel  provocations.  Both  had 
been  placed,  by  a  late  for  which  neither  was 
answerable,  in  such  a  situation  that,  bumam 
nahire  beitig  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  regard 
each  other  with  enmity.  During  three  years  rhe 
government  which  might  have  reconciled  them 
had  systematically  employed  its  whole  power  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  theirenmity  to  madness. 
It  was  now  impossible  to  establish  in  Ireland  a 
just  and  beneficent  government,  a  government 
which  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  oi 
sect,  a  government  which,  wliile  strictly  respect- 
ing  the  rights  guaranteed  by  law  lo  the  new 
landowners,  should  alleviate  by  a  judicious  libc' 
rality  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient  gentry.  Such 
a  government  James  might  have  established  in 
tlie  day  of  his  power.  But  the  opportunity  had 
passed  away :  compromise  had  become  impossi- 
ble:  the  two  infuriated  castes  were  alike  con* 
vinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but 
in  victory,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They 
agreed  only  in  spurning  out  of  the  way  every 
mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages, 
insults,  evil  reports,  violent  panics,  the  natural 
preludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  which  was  at 
hand.  A  rumour  spread  over  the  whole  island 
that,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Englishry.  Tyrcoroel 
sent  for  the  chief  Protesuints  of  Dublin  to  tua 
Castle,  and,  with  his  usual  energy  of  diction, 
invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of  heaveu 
if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  can- 
founded  lie.  It  was  said  that,  in  his  rage  at  find- 
ing bis  oaths  inefiectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire{  But  lying 
Dick  Talbot  was  so  well  known  that  his  impre- 
cations and  gesticulations  only  strengthened  tha 
apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay. 
Ever  since  the  reeall  of  Clarendon  there  had 
been  a  large  emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  people 
from  the  Irish  ports  to  England.  That  emigra- 
tion now  Vent  on  foster  than  ever.  It  was  not 
easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well-built 
or  commodious  vessel.  But  many  persons,  made 
boUl  by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  choosing  rather  lo 
trust  the  winds  and  waves  than  the  exasperated 
Irishry,  ventured  to  encoimter  all  the  dangers  of 
Saint  George  8  ^Channel  and  of  the  Welsh  coast 
in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  -  The 
English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  eveiy 
county,  to  draw  close  together.  Every  large 
country. house  became  a  Ibrtress.  Every  visiioc 
who  arrived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  frois 
a  loophole  or  from  a  barricaded  window;  and, 
if  he  attempted  to  enter  without  pass  words  and 
explanations,  a  blunderbuss  was  presented  to 
him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  De* 
oember,  there  was  scarcely  one  Protestant  man- 
sion from  the  («iant*s  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in 
which  armed  men  were  not  watching  and  lights 
burning  from  the  early  sunset  to  the  late  sunrise.$ 

A  minute  aocoimt  of  what  passed  in  one  dis- 
trict at  this  time  has  oome  down  to  us,  and  well 


this  revolution  began,  and  which  t 

It  on.    No ;  I  am  far  from  It    I  am  saadMe  1 


littMffht 

thcil 
oarrtage  in  many  |»rtiealaxs  gave  greater  oecaaioa  m 
King  James's  rnemles  than  all  the  other  maladwimetTa* 
tions  which  were  ebarged  upoa  his  goveranfsat.''  liaaiii^ 
Answer  to  King,  1692. 

X  A  True  and  Impartial  Aoeoant  of  the  noat  ■aatecial 
PasMges  la  Ireland  Jiinoa  December.  168S,  bva  QeMtlenaa 
who  was  an  Byewitsnesis  Ueensed  July  22,  idtO. 

}  True  and  lapanial  Asoooxit,  1480 ;  LasUe^s  Ase^sr  te 
Kk«,lfle2. 
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fllnsfratefl  ')ie  ger»ni1  fltate  of  the  kingdom.  The 
louth western  pert  of  Kerry  is  now  well  known 
as  the  most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  isles. 
The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching 
fiir  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the 
eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down  rooky 
passes,  the  lakes  overhnng  by  groves  in  which 
the  wild  deef  And  covert,  attract  every  smnmer 
crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business 
and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties 
of  that  country  are  indeed  too  of\en  hidden  in  the 
mist  and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up 
from  a  boundless  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days 
when  the  sun  shines  oat  in  all  his  glory,  the 
landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of 
oolouring  seldom  found  in  our  latitude.  The 
myrtle  loves  the  soil  The  arbutus  thrives  better 
than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.*  •  The 
turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills 
glow  with  a  richer  purple :  the  varnish  of  the 
holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy ;  and  berries  of  a 
brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter 
green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  paradise  was  as  little  known 
to  the  civilised  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Green- 
land. If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned 
as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and 
precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and 
where  some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows 
in  tlie  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk.f 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  ^ir  William  Petty  determined 
to  Ibrai  an  English  settlement  in  this  wild 
district  He  possessed  a  large  domain  there, 
which  has  descended  tn  a  posterity  worthy  of 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that 
domain  he  expended,  :t  was  said,  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds.  The  little  town  which  he 
founded,  named  from  the  bey  of  Kenmare,  stood 
•t  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge, 
on  the  summit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to 
gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Kil- 
birney.  Scarcely  any  village,  built  by  an  enters 
prising  band  of  New  Englanders,  (ifr  from  the 
dwellings  Of  their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  0|f 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Red  Indians,  was 
more  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 
than  Kennriare.  Between  Petty *8  settlement  and 
the  nearest  English  habitation  the  journey  by  land 
was  of  two  days  tiiroogh  a  wild  and  dangerous 
country.  Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty-two 
houses  were  erected.  The  population  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  eighty.  The  land  round  the 
town  was  well  cultivated.  The  cattle  were 
numerous.  Two  small  barks  were  employed  in 
fishi  ;g  and  trading  along  the  coast.  The  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentifui,  and  would  have  been  still  more  plenti- 
ful, had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  year,  covered  by  moltimdes  of  seals,  which 
preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was 
Dnt  an  unwelcome  visitor :  his  fur  was  valuable ; 
and  his  oil  6upplie<I  Light  through  the  long  nights 
of  winter.     An  attempt  was  made  with  great 


*  There  ha.v«  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  Killamey 
spedmeoa  of  the  erbutus  thirtj  feet  high  and  four  feet 
tD4  a  half  round.   8ee  the  Philocophieal  TranMetions,  227. 

*  In  a  ?erv  foil  arcoont  of  thH  British  Ivies  pnbli«hed  at 
Varenibifrg  In  lOOO,  Kerry  la  described  as  **an  vielt^n  Orten 
QnwesMm  und  voller  Wiilder  and  OebArge."  Wolres  stlil 
lB&!*ti>d  Ireland.  **Kein  schadllch  Thier  ii>t  da.  aoiiflei^ 
halt  Wnl7  and  Fucbse.'*  So  late  as  the  year  1710  money 
was  levied  <*n  presentments  of  the  Chtind  Junr  of  K^rry 
Ibr  the  detdrunion  of  wolves  in  that  ooonty.  Bee  Smithes 
Ardent  and  Modem  State  of  the  Osnnty  of  Kerry,  1756. 
1  do  ftot  knov  that  I  have  •ver  mat  with  a  better  book 


foccess  to  set  up  iron  works.  It  wai  not  yet  tb« 
practice  to  employ  coal  fi^r  the  purpose  of  smelv 
ing ;  and  the  manufhcturers  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ken* 
mare  was  then  richly  wooded;  and  Petty  found 
it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  of 
oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed 
his  furnaces.  Another  scheme  had  occurred  to 
his  active  and  intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  abounded  with  variegated 
marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Romans  had 
decorated  their  baths  and  temples  with  many- 
coloured  columns  hewn  from  Laoonian  and  Afrt* 
can  quarries;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kerry 
might  furnish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  oif 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral.f 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found  that  tliey 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  sel^ 
defence  to  an  extent  which  wotild  have  been  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable  in  a  well-governed 
country.  The  law  was  altogether  without  force 
in  the  highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  the 
vale  of  Tralee.  No  officer  of  justice  willingly 
ventured  into  those  parts.  One  pursuivant  who 
in  1C80  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant  there  was 
murdered.  The  people  of  Kenmare  seem  however 
to  have  been  sufficiently  secured  by  their  union, 
their  intelligence  and  their  spirit,  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1688.  Then  at  length  the  efi'ects  of  tha 
poKcy  of  Tyroonnel  began  to  be  felt  even  in  that 
remote  comer  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyea  of  the 
peasantry  of  Monster  the  colonists  were  alieaf 
and  heretics.  The  buildings,  the  boats,  the  ttm* 
chines,  the  granaries,  the  dairies,  the  furnaces^ 
were  doubtless  eontemplated  by  the  native  raca 
with  that  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which 
the  ignorant  naturally  regard  the  triumphs. of 
knowledge.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  tha 
emigrants  had  been  guilty  of  those  faults  from 
which  civilised  men  who  settle  among  an  unei* 
vilised  people  are  rarely  fVee.  The  power  de- 
rived firom  superior  intelligence  had,  we  may 
easily  believe,  been  sometimes  displayed  with 
insolence,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  injustice. 
Now  thereibre,  when  the  news  spread  from  alta? 
to  altar,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  that  the  stran- 
gers were  to  be  driven  out,  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty  to  th« 
children  of  the  soil,  a  predatory  war  commenced. 
Plunderers,  thirty,  forty,  seventy  in  a  troop, 
prowled  roorid  the  town,  some  with  firearms, 
some  with  pikes.  The  bams  were  robbed.  Ths 
horses  were  stolen.  In  one  foray  a  huntlred  and 
forty  cattle  were  swept  away  and  driven  ojl 
through  the  ravines  of  Glengariff.  In  one  night 
six  dwellings  were  broken  open  and  pillaged 
At  last  the  colonists,  driven  to  extremity,  r^ 
solved  to  die  like  men  rather  than  be  murdered 
in  their  beds.  The  house  built  by  Petty  for  his 
agent  was  the  largest  in  the  place.     It  stood  on 


of  the  kindand  of  the  slxe.  In  a  poem  published  as  Inte  as 
1710.  and  entitled  MaolermoC,ortheIriah  Fortune  Banter, 
In  six  eaatos,  wolf^hnnting  and  wolf-spearing  are  rcpia* 
seated  as  common  sports  la  Monster.  In  William's  reign 
Ireland  was  sometimes  ealled  by  the  niekname  of  Woi^ 
land.  Thus  In  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogne  ealMI 
AdTfoe  to  a  Painter,  the  terror  of  the  Irish  army  is  thas 
dsKribed: 

**  A  ehilliag  damp 
And  Wolflaad  howl  nns  thro'  the  rising  eaaip.* 
t  Sndth's  Aneisnt  snd  Modem  State  of  Kerry. 


it 
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a  rooky  peninsula  round  whicn  the  waves  of  the 
bay  broke.  Here  the  whole  population  asi»em- 
bled,  seventy-five  fighting  men,  with  about  a 
hundred  women  and  children.  They  had  among 
them  eixty  firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes  and 
sworis.  Round  the  agent's  house  they  threw  up 
with  great  speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet  in 
beiKht  and  twelve  in  thickness.  The  spaoe  en- 
elosed  was  about  half  an  acre.  Within  this  ram- 
pan  all  the  arms,  the  ammunition  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  were  collected,  and  several 
huts  of  thin  plank  were  uuilL  When  these  pre- 
pn  rations  were  completed,  the  men  of  Kenmare 
begdn  to  make  vigorous  reprisals  on  their  Irish 
neighbours,  seized  robbers,  recovered  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  continued  during  some  weeks  to  acr 
in  all  thmgs  as  an  independent  commonwealth. 
The  government  was  carried  on  by  elective  ofii 
eers,  to  whom  every  member  of  the  sof^iety  swore 
fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels.* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Ken- 
mare  were  thus  bestirring  themselves,  similar 
preparations  for  defence  were  made  by  larger 
communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great  numbers  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country, 
and  repaired  to  those  towns  which  had  been 
founded  and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  bri- 
dling the  native  population,  and  which,  though 
recently  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman 
Catholic  magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Protectants,  A  considerable  body  of  armed  colo- 
nists mustered  at  Sligo,  another  at  Charleville,  a 
third  at  Mallow,  afounh  still  more  formidable  at 
Bandon.f  But  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Englishry  during  this  evil  time  were  £nniskil\en 
and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  oounty  of 
Fermanagh,  was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  river  which 
joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  known  by 
the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  Tha  stream 
and  both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every  side 
by  natural  forests.  Enniskillen  consisted  of  about 
eighty  dwellings  clustering  round  an  ancient  cas- 
tle. The  inhabitanu  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Protestants,  and  boasted  that  tbeir  town 
had  hisen  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the 
terrible  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  164L  Early 
in  December  they  received  from  Dublin  an  inti- 
mation that  two  companies  of  Popish  infantry 
were  to  be  immediately  quartered  on  them.  The 
alarm  of  the  little  community  was  great,  and  the 
greater  because  it  was  known  that  a  preaching 
friar  had  been  exerting  himself  to  inflame  the 
Irish  population  of  the  neighboarhood  against  the 
heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  tsdcen.  Come 
what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted, 
yet  the  means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not  ten 
pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  firelocks  fit  for  use, 
oould  be  collected  within  the  walls.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon 
the  Protes^nt  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue ; 
tuad  the  summons  was  gallantly  obeyed.  In  a 
lew  hours  two  hundred  foot  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  had  assembled.  Tyroonnel's  soldiers 
were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with  them 
a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be  distributed 
among  the  peasantry.     The  peasantry  greeted 


*  Exact,  relstloa  of  tba  Pttneeutions,  Bobberies,  sod 
Loneei,  sostained  by  the  Protettsnts  of  KUImare  in  Ireland, 
ie89 ;  Smith*!  Aiici<>nt  and  Modem  State  of  Kerry,  1760. 

t  Irelanl'e  Lamentation,  lioeDsrd  May  IB,  1689. 

t  A  Trae  Befatioo  of  the  Actions  of  the  InDlakflllnff 
■lea,  l^Aodrew  HamilUM^  Baetor  of  KUskerrie,  and  one 
of  the  ffWbcndfl  of  the  Piocese  of  Clogher,  an  Eyewitness 
ihanor  and  Actor  therein.  licensed  Jan.  1ft,  1689-80 ;  A 
tartliMr  Impartial  Asoonat  of  tha  Actions  sf  ths  Innis- 


tbe  royal  standard  wih  delight,  and  accompanisd 
the  march  in  great  manbers.  The  townsmen 
and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
came  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  intrudera 
The  officers  of  James  had  expec^ted  no  resistance. 
They  were  confounded  when  they  saw  confront 
ing  them  a  column  of  foot  flanked  by  a  laige  body 
of  mounted  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd 
of  camp  followers  ran  away  in  terror.  The  sol- 
diers made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  tliat  it  might 
be  called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  thej 
were  thirty  miles  ofl'at  Cavan  % 

-The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victo7, 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  govern* 
ment  and  defence  of  Enniskillen  and  of  the  8l(^ 
rounding  country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a  gemle- 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had 
recently  been  deprived  of  his  commission  by 
Tyroonnel,  and  had  since  been  living  on  an  estate 
in  Fermanagh,  was  appointed  Governor,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were 
enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition.  As 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths 
were  employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastening 
scyilies  on  poles.  All  the  country  houses  round 
Lough  Erne  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Pa> 
pist  was  sufiered  to  be  at  large  in  the  town;  and  the 
friar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his  eloquenos 
against  the  Englishry  was  thrown  into  prison.} 

The  otlier  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  wai 
a  place  of  more  importance.  Eighty  years  before, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  last  struggle  of 
the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donn^l  against  the  sa- 
thority  of  James  the  First,  the  ancient  city  of  Derry 
had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs; 
the  inhabitants  had  been  slaughtered  and  the 
bouses  reduced  to  ashes.  The  insurgents  were 
speedily  put  down  and  punished :  the  government 
resolved  to  restore  the  mined  town:  tlie  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  Lod> 
don  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them  in  their  co^ 
porate  capacity  the  ground  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Derry,  and  about  six  thousand  English 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood.! 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and  nninbsp 
bited,  is  now  enriched  by  industry,  embellished 
by  tas  e,  and  pleasing  even  to  eyes  accustomed  tc 
the  well-tilled  fields  and  stately  manor  hnases  d 
England*  A  new  city  soon  arose,  which,  on  ao 
count  of  its  connection  with  the  capitnl  of  the  em 
pire,  was  called  Londonderry.  The  building 
covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  whicii 
overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle,  thea 
whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.f  On  th« 
highest  ground  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  cbuidi 
which,  though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gotbii 
architecture  was  lost,  and  though  ill  qualified  ts 
sustain  a'oomparison  with  the  awful  temples  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 
Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  palace  of  the  Bishops 
whose  see  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Im* 
land.  The  city  was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse; 
and  the  principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the  arma 
of  which  met  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond 
The  original  houses  have  been  either  rebuilt  oi 
so  much  repaired  that  their  ancient  character  cao 
no  kHiger  be  traced;  bnt  many  of  them  wen 


killing  nen,  hy  Captain  WHlfam  Mae  Ooraaiak,  tmoliki 
first  that  took  np  Anas,  1001*        — 

{Hamilton's  Trae  Halation;  Ha«  Oo»ilek*S  farttar 
Impartial  Aoooant 

I  Concise  View  of  tba  Irinb  Bodety.lia;  Mr  BmIM 
IntarMting  Aeooant  of  the  Wotahipnil  Qojipaay  of  Qi^ 
ears,  Appendix  17. 

Y  The  Intercaiof  biglaaA  ia  thepiaMTvatSoB  er  IialsBl 

"  Jalv  IT,  1660. 
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ilantiinar  within  HTing  memorf.  Tbtej  were  In 
geoenirtwo  storiee  in  height-;  and  aorne  of  them 
htti  stone  staircases  on  the  outside.  The  dwell* 
iag»  were  encorapatsed  b/  a  wall  of  which  the 
whole  circumference  was  little  less  than  a  mUe. 
Od  the  bastions  were  planted  cuiverins  and  sakers 
presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds  of  London  to  the 
colony.  On  some  of  these  ancient  guns,  which 
have  done  memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
dericrs  of  the  Fishmongers^  Company,  of  the 
Vintners'  Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Cooipany,  are  still  discernible  * 

Tlie  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of  Anglosazon 
Ueod.  Tliey  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  country 
or  of  one  church :  but  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
itpiocopalians  and  Presbyterians,  seem  to  have 
'  feneraily  lived  together  in  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  common 
■ntipatby  to  the  Irish  mce  and  to  the  Popish  reli- 
gion IHirinff  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1 ,  Lonf  'onderry 
hid  resolutely  held  out  against  the  native  chief- 
tBia4,and  bad  been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vain.f 
Since  the  Restoration  the  city  had  prosperefL  The 
Foyle,  when  the  tide  was  high,  brought  up  ships 
of  large  burden  to  the  quay.  The  fisheries  throve 
greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes 
ao  fall  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multi- 
Indes  of  fish  into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of 
salmon  caught  annually  was  estimated  at  eloTen 
hundred  thouaand  pounds'  weigh^ 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  was 
general  among  the  Protestants  settled  in  Ireland. 
It  was  known  that  the  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  were  laying  in  pikes  and  knives. 
Priests  bad  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  Puritan  part  orthe  Anglo- 
iRion  colony  had  little  right  to  complain,  about 
the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and  the  judg- 
ments which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself  by 
sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race.  Rumours  from 
farjous  quartern  and  anonymous  letters  in  various 
hands  agreed  in  naming  the  ninth  of  December 
as  the  day  fixed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  strangers. 
While  the  minds  of  the  citiaens  were  agitated  by 
these  reports,  news  came  that  a  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  Papists, commanded  by  a  Papist, 
AfViander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  bad  .re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to  occupy 
Londpnderry,  and  was  already  on  the  march  from 
Coleraine.  The  consternation  was  extreme.  Some 
were  fur  closing  the  gates  and  resisting;  some  for 
Bobmittiog;  some  for  temporising.  The  corpora- 
tion had,  like  the  other  corporations  of  Ireland, 
been  remodelled.  The  magistrates  were  men  of 
low  station  and  character.  Among  them  was 
only  one  person  of  Anglosaxon  extraction  ;  and 
he  had  turnetl  Papist.  In  such  rulers  the  inhabi- 
taots  could  place  i>o  confidenee.S  The  Bishop, 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  non resistance  which  he  had  preached 
during  many  years,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go 
pa:ieotly  to  the  slaughter  rother  than  incur  the 


*  Tbne  things  I  observed  or  Ivamad  on  tb«  upot. 

t  Ths  iMwt  Kcoount  that  I  have  se^n  of  what  pMwd  et 
LoBdoQdxfTT  duHng  th«  war  trhicb  bcffao  In  1041,  is  in 
Dr.  Reid's  Hifttorj  of  tho  Pn^bytcirtaB  Chorch  in  Ireland. 

t  Tbe  InUnsst  of  JbiglMid  lu  tho  PXMervatkm  of  In- 
land ;  ld89. 

{  My  aotbority  Ibr  thin  nnikToarablo  account  of  tbe 
eorporaiton  la  an  rpie  poem  entitled  the  I^nderiad.  Tfafu 
cxtraurdinary  work  mnat  have  bmsn  written  vrry  aotin 
sOrr  \h**  evf^ntu  to  whirh  U  T«late«i;  for  it  i«  dHlicat<>d  to 
Bohert  Bochfort  Speaker  of  tbi*  llonae  of  Commons;  and 
Koehfort  wan  8<i>aker  from  ifl05  to  1699.  Tbe  poet  ba< 
nc  io^'f'ntinn;  be  had  PTid«ntlv  a  minatii  kDOwlvdiee  of 
tlie  city  which  be  oeiebrattid ;  an«J  his  doggrnii  is  ooaJb- 
qraaljy  notwiUaoat  historical  vniua.    llosavs: 


gvilt  of  disobeying  the  Lord>  AnoinSml  |  Antrim 
was  meanwhile  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
length  the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his  troopt 
arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Foy  le.  There 
was  then  no  bridge:  but  there  was  a  ferry  which 
kept  up  a  constant  communication  between  the  two 
hanks  of  the  river ;  and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment 
from  Antrim's  regiment  crossed.  The  officers  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  gate,  produced  a  warrant 
directed  to  tbe  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  demanded 
admittance  and  quarters  for  his  Majesty's  ^oldierSb 

Just  at  this  monieBt  thirteen  jrovng  appren* 
ticea,  most  of  whom  appear,  from  their  names, 
to  have  been  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent,  flew 
to  the  guard  room,  armed  themselves,  seized 
the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate, 
closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  King's  officers,  and  let 
down  the  portcullis.  James  Morison,  a  citixen 
more  advanced  in  years,  addressed  the  intruders 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised  them  to  b« 
gone.  They  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gata 
till  they  heard  him  cry,  **  Bring  a  great  gun  this 
way."  They  then  thought  it  time  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  shot.  They  retreated,  re-embarked, 
and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  flame  had  already  spread.  The 
whole  city  was  ap.  The  other  gates  were  se« 
cured.  Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  every* 
where.  The  magasines  were  opened.  Muskets 
and  gunpowder  were  distributed.  Messengers 
were  sent,  under  cover  of  the  following  nighti 
to  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  bishop  expostulated  in  vaiu.  U 
is  indeed  probable  that  the  vehement  and  daring 
young  Scotchmen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on 
this  ocoasion  had  little  respect  for  his  office. 
One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  disconrse  with  which 
he  interrupted  the  military  preparations  by  ex* 
claiming,  **  A  good  sermon,  my  lord ;  a  very 
good  sermon;  but  we  have  not  time  to  hear  it 
just  now."ir 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood 
promptly  obeyed  the  summons  of  Londonderry. 
Within  forty -eight  hours  hundreds  of  horse 
and  foot  same  by  various  roads  to  the  city. 
Antrim,  not  thinldng  himself  strong  enough  to 
risk  an  attack,  or  not  disposed  to  take  on  him* 
self  the  responsibility  of  commencing  a  civil 
war  without  further  orders,  retired  with  hit 
troops  to  Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  re* 
sistance  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  would 
have  irritated  Tyrconnel  into  taking  some 
desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his  savage  and 
imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the 
news  almost  to  madness.  But,  after  wreaking 
his  rage,  as  usnal,  on  his  wig,  he  became  some- 
what calmef.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering  nature 
had  just  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  marching  unopposed  to  London.  Almost 
every  county  and  every  great  town  in  England 


*  For  burgesses  and  f  reonen  they  had  choee 
Bregaifmakera,  bntchers*  rapf>,  and  such  sa  those : 
In  all  tbr  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  Britiah  parents,  except  Bacbanan." 
This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described  as 
**A  knave  all  oVr, 
Tor  hs  had  learned  to  tell  his  beads  befote.** 
9  See  a  sennon  prraehi^  by  hira  at  Dnblln.  on  Jan.  81, 
1660.    Tbe  text  in  ''  Submit  youraelves  to  everj  ordinaiiss 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

%  WaUer**  Account  of  the  8:ege  of  Derry.  1680;  Bfae- 
kensie'i  Narrative  of  tlie  ^iejce  of  L.ODdonU«*rry,  16S0;  Aa 
Apology  tor  tbe  fklluree  chanced  on  the  Rt-vtrend  Mr. 
Walker*  Aooount  of  ibv  late  Siege  of  Derry.  1680 ;  A  Light 
to  tbe  2>ltud.  Tbift  last  woili,  u  nwnuHiripl  in  the  { 
sion  of  X^ed  floipi^  la  tb«  work  of  a  lealoos  r 
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had  declared  for  hlra.  Jamet,  deserted  bj  bis 
ablest  captains  and  by  bis  nearest  relatiyes, 
bad  sent  commissioners  to  treat  witb  the  inTa- 
ders,  and  bad  issued  writs  oonToking  a  Parlia- 
ment. While  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain, 
the  Viceroy  could  not  yenture  to  take  a  bloody 
revenge  on  the  refractory  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land. He  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to 
affect  for  a  time  a  clemency  and  moderation 
which  were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his  dis- 
position. The  task  of  quieting  the  Englisbry 
of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart, 
Viscount  Mnuntjoy.*  Mountjoy,  a  bra^e  soldier, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  xealous  Protestant, 
and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  members  of  the  Established  Church  who 
still  held  office  in  Ireland.  He  was  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  which  an  uncommonly  large 
proportion  of  the  EngHshry  bad  been  suffered 
to  remain.  At  Dublin  be  was  the  centre  of  a 
small  circle  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who 
bad,  under  his  presidency,  formed  themselTes 
Into  a  Royal  Society,  the  image,  on  »  small 
Scale,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
Ulster,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  connected, 
his  name  was  held  in  bigh  honour  by  the  colo- 
nists.* He  hastened  witb  his  regiment  to 
Londonderry,  and  was  well  received  there. 
For  it  was  well  known  that,  though  be  was 
firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
was  not  less  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion.  The  citizens  readily  permitted  him 
\o  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  garrison 
exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the 
command  '  of  his  lieutenant-colonel,  Robert 
Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of  Governor,  f 

The  news  of  Monntjoy's  visit  to  Ulster  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  defenders  of  Enniskil- 
len.  Some  gentlemen  deputed  by  that  town 
waited  on  him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but 
Were  disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they 
found  "  My  advice  to  you  is,"  be  said,  •*  to- 
submit  to  the  King's  authority."  **  What,  my 
Lord,"  said  One  of  the  deputies ;  '*  Are  we  to 
Bit  still  and  let  ourselves  be  butchered?*' 
••The  King,"  said  Moun^oy,  ««will  protect 
you."  •*  If  all  that  we  hear  be  true,"  said  the 
deputy,  **  his  Majesty  will  find  it  hard  enough 
to  protect  himself."  The  conference  ended  in 
this  unsatisfactory  manner.  Enniskillen  still 
kept  its  attitude  of  defiance;  and  Mountjoy 
returned  to  Dublin.} 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident 
that  James  could  not  protect  himself  It  was 
known  in  Ireland  that  he  had  fled  ;  that  he  had 
been  (.topped :  that  he  had  fled  again ;  that 
the  Priuce  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westmin- 
■ter  in  triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm,  and  had  issued  letters 
summoning  a  Convention. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  req%est 
the  Prince  had  assumed  the  government,  had 
•arnestly  intreated  him  to  take  the  state  of 
Ireland  into  his  immediate  consideration  ;  and 
he  had  in  reply  assured  them  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion 
and   the  English  interest  in   that    kingdom. 

C»thoItc  and  a  mortal  envmy  of  Engtand.  Laixe  extracts 
from  It  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  date  in  the 
tltlepage  It  1711. 

^  Aa  to  Mnun^oy'ii  eharactiT  and  ponltfon,  aee  Glaron- 
don's  letters  from  Ireland,  particuhirly  that  to  Lord  Dart- 
^OQt^  of  F«b  8,  and  thnt  to  Brelyn  of  Feb.  14,  1681^ 
ks  oOeisr,  at  homne  d'esprit^**  i^s  Avmuu 


His  enemies  afterwards  aeensed  him  of  otterif 
disregarding  this  promise:  nay,  ihey  aUMed 
that  he  purposely  snfiTered  Ireland  to  witk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  calamity.  Haliaz,  thaj 
said,  had,  with  cruel  and  perfidious  ingenuity, 
dcTised  this  mode  of  placing  the  Conventiom 
under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick  had 
succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote  which  called 
William  to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed 
so  easily  but  for  the  extreme  dangers  which 
threatened  the  state;  and  it  was  in  eonsa- 
quence  of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that 
those  dangers  had  become  extreme.}  As  thia 
accusation  rests  on  no  proof,  those  who  repeat 
it  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  some  course 
clearly  better  than  the  course  ^grhich  William 
took  was  open  to  him  ;  and  this  they  *  rill  find 
a  difficult  task.  If  indeed  he  could,  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  hava 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  king- 
dom might  perhaps,  after  a  sbc.i  struggle,  ar 
without  a  struggle,  have  submitted  to  his  av* 
thority ;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  cala- 
mities might  have  been  averted.  But  tha 
factious  orators  and  pamphleteers,  who,  mnoh 
at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending 
such  an  expedition,  would  have  been  perplexed 
if  they  had  been  required  to  find  the  men,  the 
ships,  and  the  funds.  The  English  arwy  had 
lately  been  grayed  against  him :  part  of  it 
was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him;  and  the 
whole  was  utterly  disorganised.  Of  the  army 
which  he  had  brought  from  Holland  not  a  regi- 
ment could  be  spared.  He  had  found  tha 
treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  ia 
arri|ir.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any 
j]||\rt  of  the  public  revenue.  Those  who  lent 
him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but  his  bara 
word.  It  was  only  by  the  patriotic  liberality 
of  the  merohants  of  London  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  deftray  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern* 
ment  till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It  is 
surely  uigust  to  blame  him  for  not  instantly 
fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament 
sufficient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  Eng* 
land  was  settled,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
to  interfere  effectually  by  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  nego- 
tiation would  produce.  Those  who  Judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not,  on  this 
occasion,  shown  his  usual  sagacity.  He  ought, 
they  said,  to  have  known  that  it  was  absurd  ta 
expect  submission  from  Tyrconnel.  Such,  h<>w- 
ever,  was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  men 
who  had  the  best  means  of  informatlaa,  and 
whose  interest  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
sincerity.  A  great  meeting  of  n<H)!cmea  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  property  in  Ireland,  was 
held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Sk|uare. 
They  advised  the  Prince  to  try  whether  the 
Lord  Deputy  might  not  be  induced  tn  capitu- 
late on  honourable  and  advantageous  terrn6.| 
In  truth  there  is  strong  reason  to  believa  thut 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered.  For»  fierce  as  were 
hi  s  passions,  they  never  made  him  forgetful  of 
his  interest;  and  he  might  well  doubt  whether 
it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years 
and  health,  to  retire  from  business  with  fuB 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with  high  rutk 


{Walker's  Aoeoant;  Light  to  the  Bitnd. 
Mae  Cormiek*s  F&rtber  Impartial  Aeoonot. 
Bamet,  i.  807;  and  the  notes  bj  .^wift  and  1 
Tntchin,  in  the  Ohserrator,  r^p^ff  th{«  Idle  ealwaaj. 
I  The  Omuoi  Gaaetu.  Jaa  10.  lf»»m 
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and  witL  an  Maple  iJNtiine,  ratber  thut  to  state 
Ms  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war 
against  the  whole  power  of  England.  It  is 
eertain  that  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
Tield.  He  opened  a  communioalion  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  eoansel 
with  Moun^7,  and  with  others,  who,  though 
thej  had  not  throWb  off  their  allegiance  to 
James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  JSsta- 
blished  Church  and  to  the  English  connection. 
In  one  quarter,  a  quartar  from  which  William 
was  justified  in  expecting  the  most  judicious 
counsel,  there  was  a  strong  conTiction  that  the 
professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.  No  Bri- 
tish statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  as  Sir  William  Temple. 
'  His  diplomatic  skill  had,  twenty  years  before, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He 
had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend  t€  the 
United  ProTinces  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau. 
He  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendly  confi- 
dence with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  ne- 
gotiated  that  marriage  to  which  England  owed 
er  recent  deU^erance.  With  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  Temple  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
well  acquainted.  His  family  had  considerable 
property  there :  he  had  himself  resided  there 
daring  several  years :  he  had  represented  the 
eonnty  of  Oarlow  in  parliament;  and  a  large 
part  Of  his  income  was  derived  from  a  lucrative 
Irish  office.  There  was  no  height  of  power,  of 
rank,  or  of  opulence,  to  which  he  might  not 
liaTe  risen,  if  he  woiUd  have  consented  to  quit 
Ms  retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  the 
weight  of  his  name  to  the  new  government. 
But  power,  rank,  and  opulence  had  less  attrac- 
tion for  his  Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and 
security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  invi- 
tations, and  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
bis  books,  his  tulips,  and  his  pineapples,  in 
rural  seclusion.  Vfixh  some  hesitation,  however, 
be  consented  to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into 
the  service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy  of 
tiie  throne,  John  Temple  was  employed  in  busi- 
ness of  high  importance ;  and,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  his  opinion,  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  agree  with  his  fa- 
therms,  had  great  weight  The  young  politician 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  services 
of  an  agent  eminently  qualified  to  bring  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family 
which  had  sprung  firom  a  noble  Scottish  sto^, 
l>ut  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
which  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
In  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall, 
during  those  scandalous  years  of  jubilee  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration  the  Ha- 
miltons  were  preeminently  conspicuous.  The 
long  fair  ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,  and  the 
languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely  Elisabeth 
still  charm  us  on  the  cauTass  of  Lely.  She  had 
the  glory  of  achieving  no  Tulgar  conquest  It 
was  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for 
her  flippant  wit  to  overcome  the  aversion  which 
the  coldhearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  felt  for 
the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  brothers,  An- 
thony,  became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant 
sod  dissolute  society  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  dissolute  mem- 
bers. He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the  book 
which  is,  of  all  books,  the  most  exquisitely 
French,  both  in  spirit  and  in  manner.  Another 
brother,  named  Richard,  had,  fai  foreign  ser- 


▼ioe,  giiined  some  military  experience.  His  wit 
and  p'diteness  had  distinguished  him  even  in 
the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  as 
exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Great 
King,  the  wife  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  she  had  not  seemed 
to  be  displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her  pre- ' 
sumptuous  admi*'er.*  The  adventurer  had  sub- 
sequently returned  to  hid  native  country,  had 
been  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council.  When  the  Dutch  invasion  was  ex- 
pected, he  came  across  Saiut  George's  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  Tyrconnel  sent  V)  rein- 
force the  royal  army.  After  the  flight  of  Jniiiesi 
those  troops  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Richard  Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace 
with  what  was  now  the  ruling  power,  but  de- 
clared himself  confident  that,  if  he  were  6«>nt  to 
Dublin,  he  could  conduct  the  negotiation  irhich 
had  been  opened  there  to  a  happy  close.  If  he 
failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  return  to  Londui 
in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in  Ireland  was 
known  to  be  great :  his  honour  had  never  been 
questioned ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Temple  family.  John  Temple  decUred  that  h« 
would  answer  for  Richard  Hamilton  as  for  him- 
self. This  guarantee  was  thought  sufficient :  and 
Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assuring  his  Eng- 
lish friends  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel 
to  reason.  The  off'ers  which  he  was  authorized 
to  make  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  personally  were  most  liberal  t 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton  may  have 
really  meant  to  perform  his  promise.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  Dublin  he  found  that  he  bad  un- 
derteken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his  power. 
The  hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine 
or  feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had  found  tuat 
he  had  no  longer  a  choice.  He  had  with  little 
difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  suscep* 
tible  Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond 
his  skill.  Rumours  were  abroad  that  the  Vice- 
roy was  corresponding  with  the  hnglish ;  and 
these  rumours  had  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The 
cry  of  the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared 
to  sell  them  for  wealth  and  honours,  they  would 
bum  the  Castle  and  him  in  it,  and  would  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France ;{ 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or 
falsely,  that  he  had  never  harboured  any 
thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had  pre* 
tended  to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.  Yet,  before  he  openly  declared 
against  the  English  settlers,  and  against  Eng- 
land herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had 
hitherto  been  true  to  the  cause  of  James,  but 
who,  it  was  well  known,  would  never  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 
of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  profesiiious  of 
friendship  and  of  pacific  intentions*  were  not 
spared.  It  was  a  sacred  duty,  Tyrconnel  said, 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  seemed' to  be  im- 
pending. King  James  hims(  If,  if  he  understood 
the  whole  case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  friends 
to  engage  at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise 
which  must  be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 
He  would  permit  them,  he  would  command 
them,  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  reserve 
tiiemselves  for  better  times.     If  any  man  ol 

~*lifdmoilraa  de  Madame  de  la  Kavette.  ' 

t  Burnet,  I.  808  j  LA  of  Jamea,  U.  320;  OommonaP  Jou» 
nali»  July  20, 1689. 

I  Avwuc  to  Lewis,  Mar.  S^  .AfcU  4, 1689. 
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weight,  loyal,  aWe,  and  well  informed,  would 
repair  to  Saint  Germaina  and  explain  the  etate 
of  things,  bis  Mnjesty  wonld  easily  be  con- 
Tinccd.  I^onld  Moun^oy  undertake  this  most 
honourable  and  important  mission  ?  Monntjoy 
hesitnted,  and  suggested  that  some  person  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  King  ahou'd  be 
the  messenger.  Tyrconnel  swore,  ranted,  de- 
clared that,  unless  King  James  were  weM  ad- 
Tised,  Ireland  would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell,  and 
insisted  that  Monntjoy  should  go  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  loyal  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
Ohief  Baron  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  in  the 
royal  favour.  Monntjoy  yielded.  The  two  am- 
bnssadors  departed  together,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent commissions.  Rice  was  charged  to  tell 
Jame«  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart, 
and  had  been^'sent  to  France  only  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  might  be  deprived  of  a  fa- 
vourite leader.  The  King  was  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  if  he  would  show  himself  there  with 
a  French  force,  he  might  speedily  retrieve  his 
fallen  fortunes.*  The  Chief  Baron  carried  with 
him  other  instructions  which  were  probably 
kept  secret  even  firom  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  If  James  should  be  unwilling  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  native  population  of 
Ireland,  Rice  was  directed  to  request  a  private 
audience  of  Lewis,  and  to  offer  to  make  the 
island  a  province  of  France,  f 

As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had  departed, 
Tyrconnel  set  himself  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
fiict  which  had  become  inevitable ;  and  he  was 
strenuously  assisted  by  the  faithless  Hamilton. 
The  Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and  the 
call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promptitude  and 
enthusiasm.  The  flag  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
was  embroidered  with  the  words,  "Now  or 
never :  now  and  for  ever :"  and  those  words  re- 
sounded through  the  whole  island.];  Never  in 
modem  Europe  has  there  been  such  a  rising 
up  of  a  whole  people.  The  habits  of  the  Celtic 
peasant  were  such  that  he  made  no  sacrifice  in 
quitting  his  potato  ground  for  the  camp.  He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.  He  feared 
work  far  more  than  danger.  His  national  and 
religious  feelings  had,  during  three  years,  been 
exasperated  by  the  constant  application  of  sti- 
mulants. At  every  fair  and  market  he  had 
heard  that  a  good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the 
tyrants  who  spoke  Saxon  and  lived  in  slated 
houses  were  about  to  be  swept  away,  and  that 
the  land  would  again  belong  to  its  own  children. 
By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins 
bad  nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  pre- 
dicted the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  race. 
The  priests,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  those 
old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
ruined,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  na- 
tive population,  had,  from  a  thousand  altars, 
charged  every  Catholic  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
true  Church  by  providing  weapons  against  the 


*  Clarkif'g  Life  of  JHmpR,  it.  321 ;  Mountjoy's  Circular 
Letter,  dated  Jan  10, 168S-9;  Kin?  iv.  8.  In  *•  Light  to 
the  Blind,**  Tyroonnol's  "  wlno  diasimulatfon"  in  com- 
BMnded.  fAraux  to  L«iria.  April  Id  f23).  1689. 

t  Printed  Letter  from  Dublin,  Feh.  25,  1689:  Mephibo- 
ght^th  and  Ziba,  1689. 

I  The  connection  of  the  priests  with  the  oM  Trinh  famfliM 
It  mentioned  in  Petty'*  Political  Anatomy  of  Iretnnd  See 
the  .>hort  View  by  a  CIer|i;yaiHn  latt^ly  escaped,  1089 :  Ire- 
land** Lamentation,  by  aa  KDi;li«h  Prott'oiant  that  lat«*Iy 
narrowly  emaped  with  lif**  fmm  thence.  1689;  A  Trne  Ao- 
eoont  of  the  Stale  of  IrelMid,  by  a  pvrwm  who  with  icrt>at 
AUlealty  left  Dublin,  1689  King,  U.  7.  A^aux  oooilrstf 
^  that  these  w*«t«n  sny  aUnt  Um  Irish  offiosnk 


day  when  it  might  be  neeessary  to  trj  th« 
ohanees'of  battle  in  her  eause.  The  army,  which,  ^ 
under  Ormond,  had  consisted  of  only  eight  regi*' 
ments,  was  now  increased  to  forty-eight:  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  Ml  to  overflowing.  It  wa« 
impossible  to  And  at  short  notice  one  tenth  of 
the  number  of  good  ofiScers  which  was  required. 
Commissions  were  scattered  profusely  among 
idle  eosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
good  Irish  families.  Yet  even  thus  the  supply 
of  captains  and  lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  de- 
mand ;  and  many  companies  were  commanded 
by  cobblers,  tailors  and  footmen .{ 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very  small.  The 
private  had  only  threepence  a  day.  One  half 
only  of  this  pittance  was  ever  given  him  in 
money  ;  and  that  half  was  often  in  arrear.  But  * 
a  far  more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
stipend  was  the  prospect  of  boundless  license. 
If  the  government  allowed  him  lees  than  suf- 
ficed for  his  wants,  it  was  not  extreme  to  mark 
the  means  by  which  he  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Though  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  Celtic  and  Boman  Catholic,  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Englishry.  The  gamers,  the 
cellars,  above  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
minority,  we»  abandoned  to  the  minority. 
Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  de- 
voured by  bands  of  marauders  who  overran 
almost  every  barony  in  the  island.  For  the 
arming  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some  weapon, 
a  pike,  a  long  knife  called  a  skean,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  a  strong  ashen  stake,  pointed  and 
hanlened  in  the  fire.  The  very  women  were 
exhorted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry 
skeans.  Every  smith,  every  carpenter,  erery 
cutler,  was  at  constant  work  on  guns  and  blades. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod.  If 
any  Protestant  artisan  refiised  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements  which  were  to  be 
used  against  his  nation  and  his  religion,  he  was 
flung  into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that,  at 
the  end  of  February,  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Irishmen  were  in  arms.  Near  fifty  thou- 
sand of  them  were  soldiers.  The  rest  were 
banditti,  whose  violence  and  lieentiousnese  the 
Government  aifeoted  to  disapprove,  but  did  not 
reallyexertitself  to  suppress.  The  Protestmnte 
not  only  wefe  not  protected,  but  were  not  suf- 
fered to  protect  themselves.  It  was  determined 
t]^at  they  should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  and  hostile  population.  A  day  was 
fixed  on  which  they  were  to  bring  all  their 
swords  and  firelocks  to  the  parish  churches ; 
and  it  was  notified  that  every  Protestant  house 
in  which,  after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be 
found,  should  be  given-  up  to  be  sacked  by  the 
soldiers.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  that 
any  knave  might,  by  hiding  a  spear  head  or  an 
old  gun  barrel  in  a  comer  of  a  mansion,  bring 
utter  ruin  on  the  owner.  || 


•  11  At  the  French  War  Ofllce  In  a  report  on  the  State  of 
Ireland  in  February,  1689.  In  that  re^iort  It  i«  naid  thai 
the  Irish  who  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  wen»forty-fiT«-  tlMne* 
sand,  and  that  the  number  would  hare  been  a  handreA 
thouitand  if  all  who  Tolunteered  had  been  admitted.  See 
the  Sad  and  Lamentable  Condition  of  the  ProteAtanu  ii 
Ireland, -1089 ;  Hamilton's  True  Uelatiou,  1690;  Th«  Stata 
of  Papist  and  Protestant  Prop<>rtles  in  the  Kinf^om  of  Ire- 
land. 1689;  A  true  BepmsenUtloB  to  the  King  and  Baopts 
of  England  how  Mattt^rs  wen:  carried  on  all  aloDi;  in  Irw 
land,  lioended  Aug.  1&  1^*89;  Utter  fh>m  Dublin.  l«^\ 
Iroland's  LamenUtion.  1689:  Gomplvat  Htstoiy  of  the  Uft 
aad  MiliUrr  AcUons  of  Richard,  £arl  of  Tjrreonul^  C 
lalisslmo  of  all  the  Irish  ftiroes  now  ia  araa,  1680. 
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Cliief  Jnstf  36  Renting,  liim8«lf  a  FroiMtimt, 
and  almost  the  only  Proteetant  who  still  held 
a  great  pUce  in  Ireland,  struggled  eoorage- 
ously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  order  against 
the  united  strength  of  the  govemment  and  the 
populace.  At  the  Wicklow  assises  of  that 
■pring,  he,  frou>  the  seat  of  judgment,  set  forth 
with  great  strength  of  language  the  miserable 
■tate  of  the  country.  "Whole  counties,  heeaid, 
were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling  the 
▼uUures  and  rayens  which  follow  the  maroh  of 
an  army.  'Most  of  these  wretches  were  not 
soldiers.  They  acted  under  no  authority  known 
to  the  law.  Yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too  evi- 
dent  that  they  were  encouraged  and  screened 
by  some  who  were  in  high  command.  How 
else  could  it  be  that  a  market  OTCrt  for  plunder 
should  be  held  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
capital  ?  The  stories  which  traTellers  told  of 
the  sarage  Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were  realised  in  Leinster.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  an  honest  man  to  lie 
down  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a  beggar. 
It  was  however  to  small  purpose  that  Keating 
attempted,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearfnl  anarchy, 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Priests 
and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the  bench  for 
the  purpose  of  oTcrawing  the  judge  and  coun- 
tenancing the  robbers.  Ona  ruifian  escaped 
•because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear.  Another 
declared  that  he  had  armed  himself  in  confor- 
mity to  the  orders  of  his  cpiritual  guide  and  to 
the  example  of  many  persons  of  higher  station 
than  himself,  whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in 
Court.  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they 
were  called,  were  convicted :  the  worst  crimi« 
nals  escaped ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  indignantly 
told  the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the  public 
ruin  lay  at  their  door.* 

When  such  disorder  prerailed  in  Wicklow,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  hare  been  the 
state  of  districts  more  barbarous  and  more  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  gdremment.  Keating  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who  stren- 
Qously  exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
Indeed,  Nugent,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
criminal  court  of  the  realm,  declared  on  the 
bench  at  Cork,  that,  without  violence  and  spolia- 
tion, the  intentions  of  the  Qovemment  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at 
that  coi^uncture  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.f 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place 
within  a  few  weeks  would  be  incredible,  if  it 
were  not  attested  by  witnesses  unconnected 
with  each  other  and  attached  to  very  different 
interests.  There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes 
almost  a  verbhl  agreement  between  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Protestants,  who,  during  that 
]*eign  of  terror,  escaped,  at  the  hatard  of  their 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  envoys,  commissaries,  and  captains  of 


•  8m  th^  pmeefdinicfl  in  the  .''tetc  7rimla.    t  King,  ilf.  10. 

I  Ten  jenrr.  myi*  the  Prvnch  ambassador ;  twenty  yean, 

ra  a  Protp«tant  fofritiTe. 

\  Antmi»jTer»ioti«  od  the  propomi  ftnr  eendlxig  iNMk  the 

bility  and  gentry  of  Ireland :  1089-4K). 

I  King,  1IL  10:  The  i*md  bxUteand  rrtndUtoa  i>f  Ireland, 
MM  Tepreantntpd  in  a  letter  from  a  Worthy  Perran  who  was 
in  Dublin  on  Friday  lavt  March  4,  168  • ;  hhort  View  by  a 
Cl«rg3'man.  lOW;  Lamentation  of  Ireland.  1689  ;  Complrmt 
Bialory  of  the  Life  and  Aettnnn  of  Richard.  Karl  of  Tyr« 
eonnei,  1689 ;  The  Royal  Voyage,  atbPd  19  1689  and  1690. , 
Via  drama,  which,  I  bellerfs  wa»  performed  at  Bartbolo- 
ipew  Fair,  fa  one  of  the  moat  enriona  of  a  curious  daas  of 
•ooipoeitloDa,  ntti>rlT  d^etitute  of  litonry  mt^rlt,  but  Talu-  { 
aki«  ••  ahowiag  wliat  were  then  the  moat  suoeeesful  clap- 1 
tsafa  taK  aa  sodiMMe  oompoMd  of  the  ooiaiaon  people.  I 


Lewis.  All  agreed  fai  declaring  that  it  wonM 
take  many  years  to  repair  the  waste  which  had 
been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed 
peasantry.}  Some  of  the  Bazon  aristocracy 
had  mansions  richly  famished,  and  sideboards 
gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  and  chargers.  All 
this  wealth  disappeared. .  One  house,  in  which 
there  had  been  three  thoosand  pounds'  worth 
of  plate,  was  left  without  a  spoon.)  But  thsr 
chief  riches  of  Ireland  consisted  in  cattle.  In- 
numerable flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast 
expanse  of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with  the 
moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one  gen- 
tleman possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep  and 
fonr  thousand  oxen.  The  freebooters  Who  now 
overspread  the  country  belonged  to  a  oUsa 
which  was  accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
sour  whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded 
meat  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich.  These 
men  at  first  revelled  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  the 
savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured  down  from 
the  forests  of  the  north  on  Italy,  revelled  in 
Massic  and  Falemian  wines.  The  Protestants 
described  with  oontemptuons  disgust  the  strange 
gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated  slaves.  Tha 
cdrcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to  cinders, 
sometimes  still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  loatheome  decay,  were  torn  to  pieces  and 
swallowed  without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those 
marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being 
often  in  want  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the 
steer  in  his  own  skin.  An  absurd  tragicomedy 
is  still  extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and  the 
following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for  the 
amusement  of  the  English  populace.  A  crowd 
of  half  naked  savages  appeared  on  the  stage, 
howling  a  Celtic  pong  and  dancing  round  anox* 
They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks  out  of  ths 
animal  while  still  alive,  and  to  fling  the  bleed- 
ing flesh  on  the  coals.  In  truth  the  barbarity 
and  filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Rapparees 
was  such  as  the  dramatists  of  Grub  Street  could 
scarcely  caricature.  When  Lent  began,  the 
plunderers  generally  ceased  to  devour,  but  con* 
tinned  to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  oow 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often 
a  whole  flock  of /sheep,  often  a  herd  of  fifty  or 
sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered.  Tho  beasts  were 
flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried 
away ;  and  the  bodies  were  left  to  poison  the 
air.  The  French  ambassador  reported  to  his 
master  that,  in  six  weeks,  fifty  thousand  homed 
cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were 
rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country. 
The  number  of  she^p  that  were  butchered 
during  the  same  time  was  popularly  said  to  have 
been  three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  y 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be  framed  of 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  during 
this  fearful  conflict  of  races  must  necessarily 
be  very  inexact.  We  are  not,  however,  nbao- 
lutely  without  materials  for  such  an  estimate. 


"The  end  of  this  play,"  fnfn  the  author  In  hln  fir^-fnc^.  '•  ia 
chiefly  to  expose  th^  perfldloois  baM.  oowar'ily.and  bloody 
nature  of  the  Irlnb.'*  Th«t  account  which  th**  fUKitive 
Pioteetonts  giTet>f  the  wantou  destruction  of  ca'tle  is  con- 
firmed by  Araax  In  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  April  13  (23), 
ieM».  and  by  De»grlffny  in  a  letter  to  L4r»uToi.-,  dated  May 
17  (27).  1600.  Mofit  of  the  orepntrhi**  wrHt«m  by  Avaux 
during  his  misffion  to  Ireland  are  coutainvd  in  11  volume 
of  which  a  Tcry  few  copi«*s  wi-re  priiit4fd  at  the  English 
Foreign  Office.  Of  many  I  hare  aim  mples  made  at  the 
Trench  Foreign  Offlcn.  The  li*tt4*rfi  of  Deitgrlcrny.  who  waa 
employed  in  the  Commieaariat,  I  found  id  tho  Library  of 
the  French  Wnr  CnAce.  I  cannot  too  stronitly  cxprefis  my 
■enee  of  the  liberality  and  courti*^?  with  whirh  tho  ia^ 
mense  and  admirably  arranged  ston.M>u8eii  of  euriouF  Ji- 
lii»naaUo&  at  Paris  wece  thrown  open  to  me. 
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The  Qnalcen  ww%  neither  a  Tery  numeroas 
nor  a  yer/  opulent  cla^.  We  can  hardlj  sup- 
pose that  they  were  more  than  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
thej  poseessed  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly better  treated  than  any  other  Pro- 
testant sect.  James  had  always  been  partial 
to  them :  they  own  that  Tyroonnel  did  his  best 
to  protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  haTe  found 
faToor  even  in  the  sight  of  the  Rapparees.* 
Yet  the  QuaX-ers  computed  their  pecuniary 
losses  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  f 

In  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  it  was 
utterly  iinpoijsible  for  the  English  settlers,  few 
as  they  were  and  dispersed,  to  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
aboriginal  population.  Gharleville,  Mallow, 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natiTee.  Ban- 
don,  where  the  Protestants  had  mustered  in 
considerable  force,  was  reduced  by  Lieutenant 
General  Macarthy,  an  Irish  officer  who  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Celtic  houses,  and  who  had  long  served,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army4  The 
people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fast- 
ness till  they  were  attacked  by  three  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  and  till  it  was  known  that 
sereral  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coming  to  bat- 
ter down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded  the 
agent's  house.  Then  at  length  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  colonists  were  suffered 
to  embark  in  a  small  yessel  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  They  had  no  expe- 
rienced navigator  on  board ;  but  after  a  voy- 
age of  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were 
erowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  Guinea  ship, 
and  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger, they  reached  Bristol  in  safety.}  When 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident 
that  the  country  seats  which  the  Protestant 
landowners  had  recently  fortified  in  the  three 
southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. Many  families  submitted,  delivered 
up  their  arms,  and  thought  the/nselves  happy 
in  escaping  with  life.  But  many  resolute  and 
high-spirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  de- 
termined to  perish  rather  than  yield.  They 
packed  up  such  valuable  property  as  could 
easily  be  carried  away,  burned  whatever  they 
oould  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
set  out  for  those  parts  in  Ulster  which  were 
the  strongholds  of  their  race  and  of  their  faith. 
The  flower  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Muns- 
ter and  Connaught  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  truehearted  in 
Leinster  took  the  road  to  Londonderry. H 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry 
rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  danger. 
At  both  plaees  the  tidings  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were 
received  with  transports  of  joy.  William  and 
Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Snniskillen  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  pomp 
as  the  little  town  could  furnish  f    Lundy,  who 


•  **  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  wu  that 
tfaey  that  were  In  (^orernmentthen*'— — «t  the  end  of  1688 
— '"  8eemmi  to  farour  u^  and  endeaTonr  to  prerarre 
Prlendn."  IlUtory  of  the  Rise  and  ProgrnM  of  the  People 
called  Qaakerfl  In  Ireland,  by  Wi«rht  and  Rntty,  DnbUn. 
1751.  Kln^  Indeed  (ili.  17)  reproacbei  the  Qoakere  as  alliet 
•ad  tools  of  the  Papiste.  t  Wight  and  Rntty. 

X  Lifn  of  James,  11.  327.  Orlg.  Mem.  Macarthy  and  his 
ftlgned  name  arc  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Dangeatt. 

{Exact  Relation  of  thu  Persecutions.  Robberies,  and  Losses 
iostalned  by  the  Protectants  of  Kllmare  In  Ireland,  1889. 

I  A  trot  ItopreaontatioB  to  tbe  King  and  People  of  Bog- 


commanded  at  Londonderfj,  could  not  ventvrt 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  general  sentiment  o( 
the  citizens  and  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  there- 
fore gave  in ,  his  adhesion  to  the  new  goTem- 
ment,  and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  h« 
bound  himself  to  stand  by  that  government,  oa 
pain  of  being  considered  a  coward  and  a  trai- 
tor. A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
oomiyission  from  William  and  Mary  which  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office  ** 
,  To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  ITlster  to  sub- 
mission befure  aid  could  arrive  from  England 
was  now  the  chief  object  of  Tyrconuel.  A 
great  force  was  ordered  to  move  northwArd, 
under  the  command  of  Richard  Hamilton.  This 
man  had  violated  all  the  obligations  which  are 
held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  - 
had  broken  faith  with  his  friends  the  Temples, 
had  forfeited  his  military  parole,  and  was  now 
not  ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  general 
against  the  government  to  which  he  was  bound 
to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  His  march 
left  on  the  face  of  the  country  traces  which  the 
most  careless  eye  could  not  during  many  years 
fail  to  discern.  His  army  was  accompanied  by 
a  rabble,  such  as  Keating  had  well  compared 
to  the  unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm 
wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is  strong. 
The  general  professed  himself  anxious  to  sare 
from  ruin  and  oiitrage  all  Protestants  who  re- 
mained quietly  at  their  homes;  and  he  most, 
readily  gave  them  protections  under  his  hand. 
But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power  he 
might  be  able  to  exercise  over  his  soldiers,  he 
could  not  keep  order  among  the  mob  of  camp- 
followers.  The  country  behind  him  was  a  wU- 
demess ;  and  soon  the  country  before  him  be- 
came equally  desolate.  For  at  the  fame  of  his 
approach,  the  colonists  burned  their  furniture, 
pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated  north- 
ward. Some  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Dromore,  but  were  broken  and  scattered. 
Then  the  flight  became  wild  and  tumultuous. 
The  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges  and  burned 
the  ferryboats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the 
Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without 
one  inhabitant.  The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed 
their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no  roof  was 
left  to  shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind. 
The  people  of  Oavan  migrated  in  one  body  to 
Enniskillen.  The  day  was  wet  and  stormy. 
The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see,  mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the 
women  and  children  weeping,  famished,  and 
toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees.  All 
Lisburn  fled  to  Antrim ;  and,  as  the  foes  drew 
nearer,  all  Lisburn  and  Antrim  together  cam* 
pouring  into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand 
Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of  erery  age, 
were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  City 
of  Refuge.  There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed, 
but  will  not  easily  be  subjugated,  the  imperial 
race  turned  desperately  to  bay.ff 


land  how  Matters  were  carried  oa  all  alo&fc  in  Ireland  by 
the  late  King  James.  licensed  Aaff.  Id,  1689 ;  A  troc  Ae> 
oonnt  of  the  Present  Htatn  of  Ireland  by  a  Person  that  with 
Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  llcenaed  Jnne  8.  1689 

t  Hamilton's  Actions  of  tiM  Inntekilling  Mw,  1680. 

••  Walker's  Amount,  1689u 

ft  Hackenile's  Narrative:  ^fae  Oormaek*s  ?artb«r  U» 
partial  Account;  Btorr^s  Impartial  History  of  the  Aflairs 
of  Ireland,  1691 ;  Apotogr  for  the  Prok<sstanta  oT  Iralaadj 
Letter  frt>m  Dablln  of  FetK  25, 1689  i  Avmu  to  Laviib  Afd 
U  (26),  1689. 
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MetDwhile  Movntjoy  and  Rioa  hod  amtiMl  in 
FrancQ.  Mountjoy  wu  inatantly  fMit  uniur  arrest 
and  thrown  into  the  fiaatile.    James  determined 
to  comply  with  the  invitfttion  which  Rioe  had 
broueht,  and  applied  to  Lewis  for  the  Help  of  a 
^nch  army.    But  Lewis,  thoo^h  he  showed,  as 
to  all  things  which  concerned  the  personal  dig. 
nity  and  comibrt  of  his  roysl  guests,  a  delicacy 
even  romantic,  and  a  liberality  ap}iroachinf|r  to 
profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  Ireland.     He  saw  that  France  would 
bare  to  maintain  a  long  war  on  the  Continent 
aifainst  a  formidable  coaUtion :  her  expenditure 
must  be  immense;  and,  groat  as  were  her  re- 
Bourcefl,  he  felt  it  to  be  important  that  nothing 
•hould  be  wasted.     He  doubtless  regarded  with 
sincere  commiseration  and  good  will  the  unfbr* 
tunate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so  princely  a 
welcome.    Yet  neither  commiseration  nor  good 
will  could  prevent  him  from  speedily  discovering 
that  his  brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and 
most  perverse  of  human  beings.    The  lolly  of 
James,  his  incapacity  to  read  the  characters  of 
men  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy, 
always  most  offensively  displayed  when  wisdom 
enjoined  .concession,  hia  vacillation,  always  ex- 
hibited most  pitiably  ick.  emergencies  wliich  re- 
quired firmnces,  had  made  hiro  an  outcast  from 
England,  and  might,  if  hia  counsels  were  blindly 
followed,  bring  great  calamities  on  France.    As 
a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,*  as  a 
confessor  of  the  true  faith  peraecutcd  by  heretics, 
as  a  near  kinsman  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
Lad  sea:ed  himself  00  tlie  hearth  of  that  House, 
he  was  entitled  to  hospitality,  to  tenderness,  to 
revpcct.     It  was  fit  that  he  should  have  a  stately 
palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  household 
troipfl  should  salute  him  with  tiie  highest  military 
honours,  that  be  should  have  at  his  command  all 
the  hounds  of  the  Grand  Huntsman  and  all  the 
hawks  of  the   Grand   Falconer.     But,  when   a 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  had  lost  an  empire  witliout  striking  a  blow, 
undertook  to  furnish  plans  for  naval  and  military 
expeditions;  when  a  prince,  who  had  been  un- 
done by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper  of 
his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his 
own  dometitics,  of  bis  own  children,  undertook  to 
answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, whose  language  he  could  not  speak,  and  on 
whose  land  he  had  never  set  his  foot;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  receive  his  suggestions  with  caution. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis;  and  in  tliese 
sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his  Minister  of 
War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  well  as  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  was  unwilling  that  Jameis  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  large  militaxy  force.     Loavois 
hated  Lauzan.    Lauzun  was  a  favorite  at  Saint 
Germains.  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honor 
which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens 
who  were  not  sovereign  princes.    It  was  believed 
iadced  at  the  French  Court  that,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  knights  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  deco- 
rated with  that  very  Gk;orge  which  Charles  tliq 
Fir-st  had,  on  the  scaffold,  put  into  tlie  hands/of ., 
Juxoo.*     Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  iiqpe 


«  Mgmolres  d«  Mnlaais  d«  la  Va?«tte :  UmUbs  a^  S6- 
Tl^ne  to  fttSfdMBieae  Qrignatt,  Veb.  a.  It-ao. 
f  Boniet,  iL  17;  UarWs  Ufa  ef  Juiisf  U^  &»,  321, 
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Chat,  if  Fmnoh  lercea  were  ie«r  te  Ifcland,  b« 
should  command  them ;  and  this  anibitioua  hopQ 
Loavois  was  beat  on  disappointing.t 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused; 
but  every  thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for 
ten  thousand  men  and  great  quantities  of  aram»' 
nition  were  put  on  board.  About  four  hundred 
captains,  liouteDsnts,  cadete  and  gunners  were 
selected  for  the  important  service  of  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  Irish  levies.  The  chief  codu 
mand  was  held  by  a  ▼eteran  warrior,  the  Count 
of  Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumcnt,  who  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a  brigadier 
named  FusigDaii.  Five  hud^red  thousand  crowns 
in  goM,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  sent  to  Breat.| 
For  James's  personal  comforts  provision  wae 
made  with  anxiety  resbmbling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first  caiD}iaigMi 
The  cabin  furniture,  the  canap  furniture,  the  tent^ 
the  bedding,  the  plate,  were  luxurioos  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  cooid  be  agreeableor  useful  to  the 
exile  was  loo  eoetly  for  the  munificence,  or  too 
trifling  for  the  attention,  of  his  gracious  and 
splendid  hoet  On  the  fifteen th  of  Febroaiyi 
Jamee  paid  a  farewell  visit- to  Vereaillea.  He  waa 
conducted  round  the  buildings  and  plantationa 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.  The 
fountains  played  in  hia  honour.  It  was  tlie  sensoa 
of  the  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the  vast  palace 
and  the  sumptuoua  ^rdena  presented  a  gayer 
aspect.  In  the  evening  the  two  kings,  aiker  a 
long  and  earnest  conference  in  private,  nfiade 
tlieir  appearance  before  a  splendid  circle  of  lords 
and  ladies.  **  I  hope,**  said  Lewis,  in  hia  uehlost 
and  moat  winning  OMuaner,  **<tha,t  we  are  about 
to  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  workL  That 
is  the  best  wish  that  I  can  form  for  you.  But,  if 
any  evil  chance  should  force  you  to  return,  be  aa» 
sured  tliat  you  will  find  me  to  the  laat  such  as 
you  have  found  me  hitherto."  On.the  seventeentii 
Lewis  paid  in  return  a  famwell  viait  to  Saint 
Germains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting  enw 
brace  he  eaid,  with  his  most  amiable^  smile: 
**  We  have  forgotten  one  thii^,  a  cuirass  for 
yourself.  You  shall  liave  mine."  I'iie  cuirass 
was  brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wilb  a.^'  tije 
Court  ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  panc^ 
ply  which  Achillea  lent  to  his  feebler  friend. 
James  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  his  .wife,  overcotne 
with  sickness  and  sorrow,  abut  herself  up  with 
her  child  to  weep  and  pray.§ 

James  waa  accompanied  or  speedily  followed 
by  several  of  his  own  subjects,  among  whom  the 
moet  distinguished  were  his  son  Berwick,  Cart* 
Wright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Fowls,  Dover,  and  MeL- 
forU  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  Ip 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  MelforL  He  was 
an  upostate :  he  was  believed  by  many  to  be  au 
insincere^apuetate ;  and  the  insolent,  arbitrary 
and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers  di*. 
guated  even  the  Jacobites.  He  was  therefore  a 
favourite  with  his  master :  for  to  James  unpopi^ 
larity,  obstinacy,  and  implacability  were  the 
greaieat  recommendations  that  a  statesman  could 
iuve. 


t  M«uBioat*a  la^truetknis. 

{  Dangeau.  r«b.  16  (-25),  17  (27),  1689:  Madame  d«  Sa- 
Ti|{p«.  ¥eh.  18  (:«),  JO  cMarebS);  Mimoinsi  da  MaJaBS 

daiafay*!*** 
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Bt^TOltY  OF  ENGLAND. 


What  Frenchmnn  should  attend  the  Kin^f  of 
England  in  the  character  of  ambaseador  had 
been  the  subject  of  jjrave  deliberation  at  Verearl- 
lea.  Barillon  coold  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
viarkcd  slight.  But  his  self-indulgent  habits, 
his  want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity 
with  which  he  had'  listened  to  the  professions  of 
Sunderland,  had  made  an  unfavourable  impres. 
eion  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was  to  be 
done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a 
dupe.  The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom 
must  be  eqnal  to  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would  be  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part 
)of  the  political  and  military  administration  of 
the  country  in  which  he  would  represent  the  most 
powerful  and  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barilkm 
was  therefore  passed  over.  He  affected  to  bear 
his  disgrace  with  composure.  His  political 
•career,  though  it  bad  brought  great  calamities 
both  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  on  the  House  of 
•Bburbon,  bad  been  by  no  means  unprofitable  to 
liimself.  He  was  old,  be  said :  he  was  fat :  he 
^id  not  envy  younger  men  the  honour  of  living 
an  potatoes  and  whiskey  among  the  Irish  t>ogs ; 
he  would  try  to  console  himself  with  partridges, 
with  champagne,  and  with  the  society  of  the  wit^ 
tiest  men  and  prettiest  women  of  Paris.  It  was 
rumoured,  however,  that  he  was  tortured  by  pain- 
ful emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal : 
his  health  and  spirits  failed ;  »nd  he  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  religious  duties.  Some  people 
were  much  edified  by  the  piety  of  the  old  volup- 
tuary:  but  others  attributed  his  death,  which 
took  place  not  long  afler  his  retreat  from  public 
life,  to  shame  and  vexation.* 

The  Ctmnt  of  Avaux,  whose  sagacity  had  de- 
tected all  the  plans  of  William,  and  who  had 
vainly  recommended  a  policy  which  would  pro- 
Dably  have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  fell.  In  abilities 
Avnux  had  no  superior  among  the  numerous  able 
diplomatists  whom  his  country  then  possessed. 
His  demeanour  was  singula*. ly  pleasing,  his  per. 
son  hafidsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  those  of  a  gentleman  who 
bad  been  bred  in  the  most  polite  and  magnificent 
of  all  Courts,  who  had  represented  that  Court  both 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings  the  art 
of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which 
chance  might  throw  him.  He  was  eminently 
vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources,  and  skil- 
fai  in  discovering  the  weak  parts  of  a  character. 
His  own  character,  however,  was  not  without  its 
weak  parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  of 
plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  of  his  life.  He 
pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable 
and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced  and  accom- 
plished a*  ^e  was,  he  sometimes,  under  the  in. 
ftuence  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the 
level  of  Moii^re*8  Jourdain,  and  entertained  ma- 
licious  observers  with  scenes  almost  as  laughable 
as  that  in  which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a 
Mamamouchi.f    It  would  have  been  well  if  this 


had  been  the  worst  But  it  is  not  too  much  It 
say  that  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  Avanx  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brole. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  reft, 
gion  and  morality,  a  superstitious  and  intslertnt 
devotion  to  the  Crown  which  he  served.  Hiii 
sentiment  pervades  all  his  despatches,  and  i^ves 
a  colour  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothiaj^ 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French 
monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime.  Indeed  lie 
appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  onlj 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  nata> 
ral  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  thit 
whoever  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
fVeedom  of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory 
of  that  House  was  a  traitor.  While  he  resided 
at  the  Hague,  he  always  designated  thoiie  Dutch- 
men who  had  sold  themselves  to  France  as  the 
well  intentioned  party.  In  the  letters  vhidi  he 
wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feeling  appears 
still  more  strongly.  He  would  have  b^n  a  men 
sagacious  politician  if  he  had  sympathized  mon 
with  those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis> 
approbation  which  prevail  among  the  vulgar. 
For  his  own  indifference  to  all  considerations  of 
justice  and  mercy  was  such  that,  in  his  schemei, 
he  made  no  allowance  fbr  the  consciences  and 
sensibilities  of  his  neighbours.  More  than  unoe 
he  deliberatclv  recommended  wickedness  so  bar. 
rible  that  wicked  men  recoiled  from  it  with  io. 
dignation.  But  they  could  not  succeed  even  ia 
making  their  scrupies  intelligible  to  him.  Tb 
every  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  cynical 
sneer,  wondering  within  himself  vfhether  thoae 
who  lectured  him  were  such  fools  ac  they  pro^ 
fessed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  selected  to  lit 
the  companion  and  monitor  of  James.  Atsui 
was  charged  to  open,  if  possible,  ■  commnnica 
tion  with  the  malecontents  in  the  English  Parlit 
ment ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  expend,  if  ne* 
cessary,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fiflh  of  March, 
embarked  there  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  called 
the  Saint  Michael,  and  sailed  within  forty  eight 
hours.  He  had  ample  time,  however,  before  his 
departure,  to  exhibit  some  i^  the  fiiults  by  which 
he  had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  which 
he  was  about  to  lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from 
the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
conduct  any  important  business  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  England.  His  Majesty  could  not 
keep  any  secret  from  any  body.  The  very  fore- 
mast men  of  the  Saint  Michael  bad  already 
heard  him  say  things  which  ought  to  have  beea 
reserved  fbr  the  ears  of  his  confidential  adviseral 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed; 
and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelflh  of  March, 
James  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Einsale.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  be  was  received 
with  shouts  of  unfeigned '  transport.  The  &w 
Protestants  who  remained  in  that  part  of  tbs 
country  joined  in  greeting  him.  and  perhaps  not 
insincerely.  For,  though  an  enemy  of  their  rs. 
ligion,  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation ;  aad 


*  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simon,  Note  of  Be- 
aaodotoa  Kagliah  aflUrs,  1097,  in  the  Vreoeh  Archives; 
Madame  de  S^vigne,  Feb.  20,  (Mazoh  2),  March  11,  (SI), 
1689 ;  Letter  of  Madame  de  Ooolaoges  to  M.  de  Ooulatigce, 
Julj  2a,  1691. 
.  t  Sm  Saint  Simon's  aooount  of  the  -triek  tqr  nhUk 


Avaux  tried  Ui  pass  himself  off  at  Stookbdm  as«  KnifU 
of  the  Order  of  the  II0I7  Oboet 

1  Thia  letter,  wriuea  Co  Lewis  flkom  the  harbovrof 
BrwU  in  in  the  Arehfves  of  the  French  F0c«1ko  Office,  M 
is  vahtlng  in  the  vsiy  (sm  voloms  piiatMl  In  De«ata| 
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Ihey  mirbt  tmrnoMf  ho^  tlwt  the  worit  %img 
wr>akl  thoir  loiDeirbat  more  respect  for  law  and 
property  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Merry  Boys 
ami  Rapparees.  The  Vicar  of  Kinsale  was 
sanon||r  those  who  went  to  pay  th^ir  duty ;  ho  was 
pietented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  aiid  was  not 
SB^racioasly  received  * 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prosperisi|f. 
In  th«  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
Protestanti  were  disarmed,  and  were  so  effectu- 
ally  bowed  down  by  terror  that  he  had  nothingr 
In  apprehend  from  th^m.  In  the  North  there 
wan  some  ahow  of  resistance ;  but  Hamilton  was 
marching  against  the  malecontents ;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  they  woak)  easily  be  crushed. 
A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting  the  arms 
and  ammunition  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Horsea 
aotficient  to  carry  a  few  travellers  were  with  aooie 
difficulty  procured;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  James  proeeeded  to  Gork.t 

We  ahenid  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the 
road  by  which  he  entered  that  city  bore  any  re- 
aeiDbiance  to  tke  stately  approach  which  strikes 
the  traveller  of  the  nineteentli' century  with  ad. 
miration.  At  present  Cork,  though  deibmed  by 
many  miserable  relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no 
mean  place  among  the  ports  of  the  empire.  The 
shipping  is  more  than  half  what  the  shipping  of 
London  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
^Qftoma  eicoeed  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  most  peaceful 
aad  prasperoun  times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts. 
The  town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well  built 
Greets,  by  fair  grardens,  by  a  Corinthian  portico 
which  would  do  honour  to  Paliadio,  and  by  a 
Gothic  college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended 
over  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  space  which  it 
now  covers,  and  was  interaecled  by  *  muddy 
itreama,  which  have  long  been  concealed  by 
arehca  and  buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in 
which  the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  wateribwl 
saok  deep  in  water  and  mire  at  every  step^  co- 
vered the  area  now  occupied  by  stately  buildings, 
the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
waa  only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  From  this  street 
diverged  to  right  and  left  alleys  squalid*  and 
noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  thoee  who  have 
firmed  their  notions  of  misery  Arom  the  most 
miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and  Whitechapel. 
One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison, 
justly  called*  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  ibet  wide, 
from  such  placee,  now  seats  of  hunger  and  pes- 
tileoce,  abandoned  to  the  moot  wretched  of  man- 
kind, the  citizens  poured  ibrth  to  welcome  James. 
He  was  received  with  militery  honours  by  Ma. 
earthy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Munsler. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  proceed  im- 
mediately  to  Dublin;  lor  the  asnthem  counties 
bad  been  so  completely  laid  waste  by  the  ban- 
ditti whom  the  priesta  had  called  to  arras,  that 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be 
procured.      Horses  had   become   rarities:  iu  a 


*  A  full  sad  true  Aceoant  of  ibe  Landhig  and  Reoep- 
tbn  of  the  lata  King  JsBB«a  at  KIbmIs,  In  a  letter  fh>in 
Bristol.  liMiMed  April  4, 1069;  Leslie's  Ancwer  to  King; 
Irelaad'a  Um«ntaUan;  Avaax,  Atereh  18,  (tl), 

t  ATftttz,  March  IS,  (23),  1080;  Ufe  of  Jaaea,  U.  «7, 
<Hg.Meiii. 

1  Avaaz,  Sfarck  1ft  fS>,  16ML 

i  Avaax,  Mareb  »,  >psU  4),  1680. 


large  district  there  wur«  Mily  two  «arts;  aa4 
these  Avaux  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  Home 
days  elapsed  before  the  money  which  had  been 
brought  from  France,  though  no  very  formidable 
mass,  could  be  dragged  over  the  few  miles  which 
separated  Cork  from  Kinssle.t 

While  the  King  and  his  Council  were  em* 
played  in  trying  to  procure  carriages  and  beastai, 
Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin.  He  held  en- 
couraging  language.  The  opposition  of  Ennis- 
killen  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of 
little  consideration.  Londonderry,  he  said,  was 
the  only  important  post  held  by  the  Protestento ; 
and  even  Londonderry  would  not,  in  his  judg* 
raent,  hold  out  many  daya. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the 
cspitol.  On  the  road,  the  shrewd  and  observant 
Avaux  made  many  remarks.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  through  wild  highlands,  where 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  traces 
of  art  and  industry.  But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  path  of  the  travellera  lay 
over  gently  undulating  ground  rich  with  natnrmi 
verchire.  That  fertile  district  should  have  been 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  com. 
fielde !  but  it  was  an  untilled  and  unpeopled  de* 
sert  Even  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  vttj 
few.  Manufiictursd  articles  were  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  if  found  could  be  procured  only  at  im* 
mense  prices.^  The  truth  was  that  most  of  the 
English  inhabitonte  had  fled,  and  that  art,  in. 
dustry,  and  cspitel  had  fled  with  them. 

James  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks 
of  the  goodwill  of  the  peasantry ;  but  marks  such 
as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courto  of  France  and  Eng^ 
land,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appearance. 
Tliough  very  few  labourers  were  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees  armed 
with  skeans,  stekea,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded 
to  look  upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race.  The 
highway  akmg  which  he  travelled  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  feir  is  held.  Pipers 
came  forth  to  play  before  him  in  a  style  which 
was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera ;  and 
the  villagers  dsnoed  wildly  to  the  musics  Long 
frieae  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser 
had,  a  century  before,  described  as  meet  beds  for 
rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread 
along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was  to  tread ; 
and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage  stalks  supplied 
the  place  of  laurels,  were  offered  to  the  royal 
hand.  The  women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Ma* 
jesty ;  but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this  compli. 
raent  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered 
his  retinoe  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  || 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  he  entered 
Dublin.  That  city  was  then,  in  extent  and  popo* 
lation,.tbo  second  in  the  British  isles.  It  con- 
tained between  six  and  seven  thousand  houses, 
and  probably  above  thirty  thousands  tnhabitants.t 
In  wealth  and  beauty,  fcowover,  Dublin  was  in- 
ferior  to  many  English  towns.  Of  the  graceful 
and  stotely  public  buildings  which  now  adorn 


I  A  rsil  sod  trua  Aeooulit  of  the  Landing  and  Recep- 
tion of  ih«  hite  King  James;  irelantfti  Lamentation; 
Ugbt  to  th«  ttllnd. 

f  See  the  ealcnlations  of  Prttr,  King,  and  Darenana. 
If  th«  aTerece  number  of  inbaUtantn  to  a  houae  was  dbs 
aametn  nubiln  as  in  London,  tbe  popnJatfon  of  DahUa 
woold  have  beea  aboat  thirty  4bttr  tttoueaad. 
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both  P?J«s«  of  the  Liflfey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College,  a  very  different 
edifice  from  that  which  now  stinds  on  the  same 
Bite,  lay  quite  out  of  the  city .•  The  ground 
which  is  at  present  occupied  hy  Jjcinster  Hoane 
and  OhiHcmont  House,  by  Snckville  Street  and 

•  Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow.     Most  of  the 

.dwelliiiL's  were  built  of  timber,  and  have  long 
piven  pl;ice  to  more  substantial  edifices,  fhe 
Castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable. 
Clan-ndon  had  complnitied  that  he  knew  of  no 
gentleman  in  Pall  Mall  who  was  not  more  con. 
veniently  and  handsomely  lodfred  than  the  Lord 
Lieutennnt  of  Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could 
ho  performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under  the 
VicereEfJil  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing 
and  tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched  the 
apartmcnts.t  Tyrconnel,  since  he  became  Lord 
Deputy,  had  erected  a  new  building  somewhat 
more  commo'iious.  To  this  building  the  King 
was  conducted  in  state  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  Every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
give  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour  to  the  dis. 
trict  which  he  was  to  traverse.  The  streets; 
which  were  generally  deep  in  mud,  were  strewn 
witli  gravel.  Boughs  and  flowers  were  scattered 
over  the  path.  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from 
the  windows  of  those  who  could  afford  to  exhibit 
such  finery.  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of  rich 
«tuf&  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In  one  place 
was  stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ;  in 
another  a  company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white 
and  carrying  nosegays.  Pipers  and  harpers 
played  *^The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.** 

.  The  Lord  Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  state  be- 
Ibre  his  master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  ofiice.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  the 
right  and  led  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A 
procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mastered.  Before  the  Castls 
gate,  the  King  was  met  by  the  host  under  a 
canopy  borne  by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At 
the  sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed  some 
time  in  devotion.  He  then  rose  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  onee-^-aoch 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things — the  riding 
house  of  Henry  Cromwell.  A  Tc  Deum  was 
performed  in  honour  of  his  Maje8ty*s  arrival. 
The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  Council,  dis- 
oiiarged  Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further 

.  attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and 
Bisiiop  Cartwright  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  convoking  a  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May.t 

When  the  news  that  Jamea  had  arrived  in  Ire- 
land  reached  London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were 
genera],  and  were  mingled  with  serious  discon- 
tent.    The  multitude,  not  making  sufficient  allow- 

,  aace  for  the  difficoltioa  by  which  William  was 
eacompassed  on  every  aide,  loudly  blamed  his 
aeglecU    To  all  the  invectives  of  the  ignorant 


*  Jdbn  Dunton  tpoaks  ot  Oollnge  Green  near  Dnblfn.  I 
bave  Men  letters  of  that  age  directed  to  the  College,  by 
Dublin.  There  are  some  iuteretiing  old  maps  of  Dublin 
la  the  British  Muaeam. 

t  Clarendoa  to  Roohestefr,  f  eh.  8, 16S5-4,  April  20^  Aug. 
12,  ^or.  8U,  1630. 

X  Clarks's  Lift  of  James  II.,  U.  SSO.;  Full  itnd  tms  A(>- 
suuat  of  the  leading  auU  lUceptioa,  Ac.;  Irblaud's  Lo- 
BentaUMH. 


and  malicious  ho  opposed,'  le  wan  his  wont,  ■»- 
thing  but  immutable  gravity  and  the  silence  dT 
profound  disdain.  But  few  minds  had  rer«ived 
from  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his;  and  still 
fewer  had  undergone  so  long  and  so  rigorous  a 
discipline.  The  reproaches  which  had  no  power 
to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  op- 
wards  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  a  less  resolute  heart. 

While  ail  the  coffeehouses  were  unanimoualy 
resolving  that  a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  hate 
been  long  before  sent  to  Dublin,  and  wondering 
how  so  renowned  a  politician  as  his  Majesty 
could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrcon. 
nel,  a  gentlemen  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs, 
called  a  boat,  and  desired  to  be  pulled  to  Green- 
wich. He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  bis 
pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and 
laid  the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his 
fare.  As  the  boat  passed  under  the  dark  central 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  he  aprang  into  the  water 
and  disappeared.  If  was  found  that  lie  had  writ, 
ten  these  wordsj  ••  My  folly  in  undertaking  what 
I  could  not  exect^te  hath  done  the  King  great 
prejudice  which  cannot  be  stopped — No  casie- 
way  for  me  than  this  —  May  his  undertakings 
prosper  —  May  he  have  a  blessing  "  There  was 
no  signature ;  but  the  body  was  sooh  found,  a]i& 
proved  to  be  that  of  John  Tem pie.  He  was  young 
and  highly  accomplished :  he  was  heir  to  an  ban. 
curable  name ;  he  was  nnit^d  to  an  amiable  wa- 
man :  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune ;  and 
he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honours  of  tha 
state.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  public  bad 
been  at  all  aware  to  what  an  extent  he  was  an- 
swerable for  the  policy  which  had  brought  so 
much  obloquy  on  the  government.  The  King, 
stern  f  s  he  was,  had  far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat 
an  error  as  a  erime.  He  had  just  appointed  the 
unfortunate  young  man  SocreUry  at  War ;  and 
the  commission  was  actually  preparing.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  cold  magnanimity  of  the 
master  was  tlie  very  thing  which  made  the  re- 
morse of  the  servant  insupportable. § 

But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William 
had  to  undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  hki 
ftther.in-law  was  at  this  time  tried  were  greater 
stiff.  No  court  in  Europe  was  distracted  by  more 
quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numei. 
ous  petty  cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidity, 
the  jealousy,  and  the  malevolence  of  individuaJs 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  there  was  one 
cause  of  discord  which  has  been  too  little  noticed, 
and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  baa  been 
thought  mysterious  in  the  history  of  thoee  timeib 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jaoobiu 
ism  there  was  nothing  in  common.  The  Eng. 
lish  Jacobite  was  animated  by  a  strong  enthusi- 
aam  for  the  family  of  Stuart;  and  in  his  zeal  fir 
the  interests  of  that  fomily  he  too  of%en  forgot  the 
interests  of  the  state.     Victory,  peace,  prosperity 


{  dareodon'a Diary;  Reresbjr's Hemotrs;  Nanianie Lat 
trell's  Diary.  I  have  followed  Lnttrell's  venioB  of  Tea- 
pie's  last  words.  It  agrees  to  aubitanoe  vltt  Glareodoii'% 
bat  has  more  of  the  abmptnees  nataral  <ni  inieh  an  oeok 
alon.  J f  anything  could  make  so  tragical  an  event  ridieo' 
louR,  it  would  be  the  laniMitatioa  of  tha  author  of  ihs 
JLonderiad : 

**  The  wMtcliM  youth  asainst  his  Mend  exxMms 
Aud  iu  dtitfpair  droHJU  Uaawlf  in  tba  ttaaasasr 
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flwmeo  vvito  to  Che  ftench  mmjaror  of  our  m)«ii4 
if  they  tended  to  make  aeorpation  popular  and , 
permanenL  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine,  inva- 
sion, were,  in  his  view,  public  bloMinirs,  if  they 
increased  the  ehanee  of  a  reatoratioii.  He  would 
rather  have  neen  hii  country  the  last  of  the  na. 
tioiu  under  Janoee  the  Second  or  James  the  Third, 
Uiaii  the  mistress  of  the  eea,  the  umpire  between 
ooiitendingr  potentatea,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hivt 
of  indoKtry.  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nas- 
sau or  of  Brunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jaoobite  were  very 
different,  and,  it  must  in  candour  be  acknow- 
led^ed.  were  of  a  nobler  character.  The  fallen 
dynasty  was  nothinif  to  him.  He  had  not,  like 
a  C;ht>shire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught 
from  his  cradle  to  consider  loyalty  to  that 
dyn.'sty  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a 
|rentlonian.  All  hisi  iamily  traditions  all  the  les. 
sons  tiuf  ht  him  by  his  foster  mothet  and  by  his 
privBts,  hud  been  of  a  very  different  tendency. 
He  had  been  brought  up  to  reg-nrd  the  foreign 
sovcreiiroii  of  lii.s  native  land  with  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Cesar,  with  which 
tke  Scot  ri'gard*  d  Edward  the  First,  with  which 
the  Castili:in  regarded  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with 
which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat  of  the  Rus- 
sias.  It  was  the  Iraast  of  the  highborn  Milesian 
that,  from  the  twclilh  century  to  the  seventeenth, 
mwry  generation  of  his  fiimily  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  English  crown.  His  remote  ances. 
tors  had  contended  with  Fitsstephen  and  De 
Burgh.  His  greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down 
the  soldiers  of  Elisabeth  in  the  battle  of  the  Black, 
wnter.  His  grandfather  had  conspired  with 
0*Donnel  against  James  the  First  His  father 
iiad  fought  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  against 
Charles  the  First  The  confiscation  of  the  family 
estate  had  been  rati^d  by  an  Act  of  Charles  the 
Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been  cited  before 
the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged 
under  Cromwell  at  Nascby,  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had 
been  in  hiding  on  account  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
bore  less  affection  to  the  House  of  Stuart  than 
the  O*  Haras  and  Macmahons,  on  whose  support 
the  fortunes  of  that  House  now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  porpose  of  these  men  was  to  break 
the  foreign  yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  ednny, 
to  sweep  away  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  re- 
store the  soil  to  its  ancient  proprietors.  To  ob- 
tain these  ends  they  would  without  the  smallest 
scruple  have  risen  up  against  James  ;  and  to  ob- 
tain these  ends  thoy  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish 
Jacobites,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  desirous  that 
he  should  again  reign  at  Whitehall:  for  they 
ooold  not  but  be  aware  that  a  Sovereign  of  Ire- 
land, who  was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  could  not,  long  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  smaller  ami  poorer 
ungdom  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the 
iarget*  and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that 
the  Crowns  might  be  completely  separated,  and 
that  their  island  might,  whether  under  James  or 
witiiout  James  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct 
stale  under  the  powerful  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  re- 
gardcd  James  merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed 


Ibr  sohieving  the  delivwanee  of  Ireland,  anotbsi 
party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  bs 
employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James. 
To  the  English  and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemem 
who  had  accompanied  him  fi>om  Brest,  tlic  island 
in  whieh  they  sojourned  was  merely  a  stepping 
stone  by  which  they  were  to  reach  Great  Britain, 
They  were  still  as  much  exiles  as  when  they, 
were  at  Saint  Germains ;  and  indeed  they  thought 
Saint  Germains  a  far  more  pleasant  place  of  oxiia 
than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  native  population  of  the  remote  and  half 
barbarous  region  to  which  a  strange  chance  had 
led  them.  Nay,  they  were  bound  by  common 
extraction  and  by  common  language  to  that 
colony  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  native 
population  to  root  out.  They  had  indeed,  like 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  always  re- 
garded the  aboriginal  Irish  with  very  unjust  con- 
tempt,  as  inferior  to  other  European  nations,  not 
only  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  natural  intel- 
ligence  and  courage ;  as  bom  Gibeonitos  who  had 
been  liberally  treated,  in  being  permitted  to  hew 
wood  and  to  draw  water  for  a  wiser  and*  mightier 
people.  These  politicians  also  thought, — and 
here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right,— that, 
if  their  master's  object  was  to  recover  the  throne 
of  England,  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  give 
himself  op  to  the  guidance  of  the  O's  and  the 
Macs  #ho  regarded  England  with  mortal  enmity. 
A  law  declaring  the  crown  of  Ireland  independent, 
a  law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Romsn  Catholic  Chur?h,  a 
law  transferring  ten  millions  of  acres  from 
Saxons  to  Celts,  wonld  doubtless  be  loudly  ap- 
plauded  in  Clve  and  Tippers ry.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  laws  at  Westminster  7  What 
at  Oxford?  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  alienate 
such  men  as  Clarendon  and  Beaufort,  Ken  and 
Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the 
Rapparees  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions  in  the 
Council  at  Dublin  were  engaged  in  a  dispute 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Avaux 
meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute  from  a  point 
of  view  entirely  his  own.  His  object  was  neither 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration 
of  James,  but  the  greatness  of  the  French  mon. 
archy.  In  what  way  that  object  might  be  best 
attained  was  a  very  complicated  problem.  Un* 
doubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish 
for  a  counterrevolution  in  England.  The  effect 
of  such  a  counterrevolution  wonld  be  that  the 
power  which  was  tlie  most  formidable  enemy  of 
France  would  become  her  firmest  ally,  that  Wil- 
liam would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that  the 
European  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
would  be  diasohred.  But  what  chsnce  was  there 
of  such  a  counterrevolution  T  The  English  exiles 
indeed,  after  the  fiishion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their  country. 
James  himself  k>edly  boasted  that  his  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had 
been  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  and  would  rally  round  hhn  as 
89on  ss  he  appeared  among  them.  But  the  wary 
envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for 


*  Modi  Ught  Is  thrown  oo  the  di«pate  bstwcen  the 
Knelkb  and  Irish  parti«i  in  James's  council,  by  a  reinsrk- 
sfato  Isrsr  of  Bishop  Maloo^  to  Bishop  Tyrrsl,  vhidi 


will  be  IbsMd  ia  tbs  Appsndis  to  Ktag's  SUts  sT  the  PbT. 
testaaU. 
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tbese  hopes.  He  was  oertain  that  they  were  B0t 
warranted  by  any  intelligeoce  which  had  arrived  , 
from  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  con- 
sidered  them  as  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble 
mind.  He  thoaght  it  unlikely  that  the  usurper, 
whose  ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during  an 
unintermitied  conflict  of  ten  years,  learned  to 
appreciate,  would  easiily  part  with  the  great  prize 
which  had  been  won  by  such  strenuous  exertions 
Mid  profound  combinations*  It  was  therefore  ne- 
eessary  to  consider  what  arrangements  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  Franoe,on  the  supposition  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  dialodge  William  from  Eng- 
land.  And  it  was  evident  that,  if  William  could 
not  be  dislodged  from  England,  the  arrangement 
most  beneficial  to  France  would  be  that  which 
bad  been  contemplated  eighteen  months  before 
when  James  had  no  prospect  of  a  male  heir. 
Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the  English  crown, 
purged  of  the  English  colonists,  reunited  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made,  in  every  thing 
but  name,  a  French  province.  In  war,  her  re- 
sources would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
her  Lord  Paramount.  She  would  ftirnish  his 
army  with  recruits,  she  would  furnish  his  navy 
witii  fine  harbours  commanding  all  the  great 
western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The  strong 
national  and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  island  woold  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to  that  government 
which  could  alone  protect  her  agaipst  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux 
that,  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Council 
at  Dublin  was  divided,  the  Irish  ^Arty  was  that 
which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Trance  to  sup- 
port. He  accordingly  connected  himself  closely 
with  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  obtained  from  tliem 
the  fullest  avowals  of  all  that  they  designed,  and 
was  soon  able  to  report  to  his  government  that 
neither  the  gentry  nor  the  common  people  were 
at  all  unwilling  to  become  French. "(^ 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the 
greatest  statesman  that  France  had  produced 
since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have  entirely  agreed 
witi)  those  of  Avaux.  The  best  thing,  Louvois 
wrote,  that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to 
ibrget  that  he  had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  think  only  of  putting  Ireland  into  a  good  con- 
dition, and  of  establishing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubt- 
edly  the  true  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.t 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and 
especially  about  Melfort,  Avaux  constantly  ex- 
pressed himself  with  an  asperity  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  muoh  sense  and 
experience.  Moltbrt  was  in  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate  position.  He  was  a  renegade :  he  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country :  he 
was  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature ;  and  yet  he 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  patriot.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  more  universally  detested  than 


•  ATsaz,  Murch  25  (AcrU  4),  1680,  April  13  (23).  But 
It  {k  less  ttom  any  ftinglo  letter,  than  from  thu  vhole 
tcDilency  a&d  Rpirit  of  ths  eorreiipondenoe  of  Avaux,  that 
I  have  form«d  my  notion  of  hid  oljectn. 

t  '^  II  &ut  dose,  ouUiaat  qu'il  a  wti  Roy  d*Angleterre 
•I  a'£soQssi%  Bs  pvtiasr  qu'i  ss  qui  peut  beoifiev  rirlande, 


any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while  his  «p 
and  bis'  arbitrary  maxims  of  govemment  made 
him  the  abhorrence  of  England  and  Scotland, 
his  anxiety  for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  Iriah 
and  of  the  French. 

The  first  questioo  to  be  decided  was  whether 
James  should  remain  at  Dublin,  or  should  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Ulster.  On 
this  question  the  Irish  and  British  factions 
joined  battle.  Reasons  of  no  great  weight  were 
adduced  on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party  ventured 
to  speak  out.  The  point  really  in  issue  was 
whether  the  King  should  be  in  Irish  or  in  Britidi 
hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
firom  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  Farliamenl 
which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  there.  Ht 
would  be  f9roed  to  plunder,  perhaps  to  attain^ 
innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen  bj 
hundreds ;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable  mi*- 
chief  to  his  cause  on  the  other  side  of  Samt 
George's  Channel  If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he 
would  be  within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  Great  Britain. 
As  soon  as  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
universsliy  supposed  that  the  fall  of  LondondeRy 
eould  not  be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land  in  Scotland, 
where  his  friends  were  sapposed  fo  be  nomerouik 
When  he  was  once  on  Britieh  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would  no  longer  bs 
in  the  power  of  the  Irish  to  extort  his  ooosent  ts 
their  schemes  •f  spoliation  and  revenge. 

l^e  discussions  in  the  Council  were  long  an« 
warm.  Tyroonnel,  who  had  just  been  created  a 
Duke,  advised  his  roaster  to  stay  in  Dublin.  Met 
fbrt  exhorted  his  Majesty  to  set  out  ibr  UlsleK. 
Avaux  exerted  all  his  influence  in  support  of  Ty»> 
connel ;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclinations 
were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of  the  question, 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Melfortt 
Avaux  was  deeply  mortified.  In  his  official  kU 
ters  he  expressed  with  great  acrimony  his  coo- 
tempt  for  the  King's  character  and  understanding. 
On  Tyreonnel,  who  hiid  said  that  he  despaired  of 
the  fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the  real  question 
was  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Prinee 
of  Orange,  the  ambassador  pronounced  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  warm  eulo^,  but  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  called  an  mvcctive.  **  If  he  were 
a  bom  Frenchman,  he  could  not  be  more  xeakws 
for  the  interests  of  France.*'^  The  conduct  of 
Melibrt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  an 
invective  which  much  resembles  eulogy:  ^'He 
is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frencfamajk 
All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  oountry.^'i 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to  go  north- 
ward, Avaux  did  not  choose  to  be  left  behind. 
The  royal  party  set  out,  leaving  Tyreonnel  in 
charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Charlemoat  en 
the  thirteenth  of  April  The  journey  was  a  strnnfe 
one.  The  country  all  along  the  road  had  been 
completely  deserted  by  the  indostrious  popotat'on, 
and  laid  waste  by  bands  of  robbers.     ^^Ttua,"  tfsid 


et  luy  focUit«r  les  aoyena  d'y  sutadstar."    Louvois  IS 

Avaux,  Junes  (13),  lt>8U. 

tSve  the  de»patcfaefi  written  by  Avanz  daring  April, 
leift;  Light  to  tb«  mind. 

i  Avaux,  April  6  (16),  1689. 

I  Avaux,  Uay  8  (18;,  1(»0. 
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one  of  tho  French  oflicerB,  **is  like  travelling 
fhroogh  the  deserts  of  Arabia."*  Whatever  effect* 
the  colonists  had  been  able  to  reniovo  were  at 
Londonderry  or  Enniskillcn.  The  rest  had  been 
stolen  or  destroyed.  Avaux  informed  his  court 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay 
tor  his  horses  without  sending  five  or  six  miles. 
No  labourer  dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest 
some  marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it  by  the 
way«  The  ambassador  was  pat  one  night  into  a 
niaeraUe  taproom  full  of  soldiers  smoking,  an. 
otlicr  night  into  a  dismantled  house  without  win- 
dows  or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain.  At  Charle- 
mont  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  procured  for  the  French 
legation.  There  was  no  wbeaten  bread  except 
at  the  table  of  the  King,  who  bad  brought  a  little 
flour  from  Dublin,  and  to  whom  Avaux  had  lent 
a  servant  who  knew  how  to  bake.  Those  who 
were  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal 
table  had  their  bread  and  wine  mtasured  out  to 
them.  Every  body  else,  however  high  in  rank, 
ate  horsecom,  and  drank  water  or  detestable 
beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of  barley,  and  fla. 
Toured  with  some  nameless  herb  as  a  substitate 
for  bop8.t  Yet  report  said  that  the  country  be. 
tween  Charlemont  and  Strsbane  was  even  more 
desolate  than  the  country  between  Dublin  and 
Charlemont.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  a  large 
stock  of  provisions.  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and 
the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  baggage  waggons 
had  all  been  left  fkr  behind.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  army  were  consequently  in  want  of  neces- 
saries ;  and  the  ill  humour  which  was  the  natural 
eflect  of  these  privations  was  increased  by  the 
insensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  every  body  about  him  was  not  per- 
Ikctly  comfi>rtable.t 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his 
train  proceeded  to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell :  the 
wind  blew:  the  horses  could  scarcely  make  their 
way  through  the  mud,  and  in  Uie  face  of  the 
storm ;  and  the  road  was  f)«quently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  might  almost  be  called  rivers. 
'the  travellers  had  to  pass  several  fords  where  the 
water  was  breast  high.  Some  of  the  party  fainted 
Irom  &tigue  and  hunger.  AH  around  lay  a  fright. 
M  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  fortv  m iles  Avaux 
counted  only  three  miserable  cabins.  Every 
thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor.  When  at 
length  the  travellers  reached  Omagh,  they  found 
it  in  ruins.  The  Plrotestants, -who  were  the  ma- 
iority  of  the  inhabitants,  had  abandoned  it,  leav- 
ing not  a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  cask  of  liquor.  The 
windows  had  been  broken:  the  chimneys  had 
been  beaten  in :  the  very  locks  and  bolts  of  the 
doors  had  been  carried  away.^ 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to 
return  to  Dublin;  but  these  expostulations  had 
hitherto  produced  no  effect  The  obstinacy  of 
James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily 
shaken  by  caprice.     He  received  at  Omagh,  early 


en  the  sixteenth  of  Apri1«  letters  wMieh  alarmed 
him.  He  learned  that  a  strong  body  of  Prote^ 
ants  was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  English 
ships  of  war  had  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  one  minute  three  messages 
were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the  ruinous  cham- 
her  in  which  the  royal  bed  had  been  prepared. 
There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  ■ 
man  bewildered  by  some  great  shock,  announced 
his  resolution  to  hasten  back  instantly  to  Dublin. 
Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  approved.  Mel- 
fort  seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The  travellen 
retraced  their  steps,  and,  late  in  the  evening, 
reached  Charlemont.  There  the  King  received 
despatches  very  different  from  those  which  had 
terrified  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Protestants 
who  had  assembled  near  Strabane  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Hamilton.  Under  a  true-hearted 
leader  they  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  them,  had 
told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to 
shifl  for  themselves,  and  had  set  them  the  exam. 
pie  of  flight. H  They  had  accordingly  retired  is 
confusion  to  Londonderry.  The  King*s  corre- 
spondents  pronounced  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Londonderry  should  hold  out  His  Majesty  had 
only  to  appear  before  the  gates,  and  they  would 
instantly  fly  open.  James  now  changed  his  mind 
again,  blamed  himself  for  having  been  persuaded 
to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  though  it  was 
late  in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The 
horses  were. in  miserable  plight;  but,  weary  and 
half  starved  as  they  were,  they  were  saddled. 
Melfort,  completely  victorious,  carried  off  his 
master  to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remonstrating 
to  no  purpose,  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
return  to  Dublin.  It  may  be  suspected  that  tlie 
extreme  discomfort  which  he  had  undergone  had 
something  to  do  with  this  resolution.  For  com- 
plaints  f>f  that  discomfort  make  up  a  large  part 
of  his  letters ;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  passed  in  the 
palaces  of  Italy,  in  the  seat  parlours  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious  pavilions  which 
adorned  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  prepara^ 
tion  for  the  ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave« 
however,  to  his  master  a  more  weighty  reason  for 
refusing  to  proceed  northward.  The  journey  of 
James  had  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited 
great  alarm  among  them.  They  apprehended 
that  he  meant  to  quit  them,  and  to  make  a  descent 
on  Scotland.  They  knew  that,  once  landed  in 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  do  those  things  which  they  most 
desired.  Avaux,  by  refusing  to  proceed  furthei^ 
gave  them  an  assurance  that,  whoever  might 
betray  them,  France  would  be  their  constant 
friend.T 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  Jamei 
hastened  towards  Londonderry.  He  found  bii 
army  concentrated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city. 
The  French  generals  who  had  sailed  with  him 
from  iBrest  were  in  his  train ;  and  two  of  them 
Rosen  and  Maumont,  were  placed  over  the  head 


•  Postgnaa  to  Avsaz,  Mu«h  ao  (April  9),  1(180. 

t  Tbii  laiiMntab)eac«mntof  Um  Iriiib  beer  ia  taken  from 
a  a««ipatcb  whkb  Dusgrijcojr  wrote  from  Cork  to  Louvoi«, 
sad  which  Is  la  the  arehiree  of  ihe  Fnoch  War  Ufllue. 

1  Avaux.  April  18  (28),  1689;  April  20  (80).  . 


{Avaox  to  Lewis,  AprU  16  (26),  1689,  and  to  Louvoi^ 
of  (be  mme  date. 

HOommoDt*  Journals,  Aug.  12, 1689;  Mackenzie'a  JUbx- 
rativo. 

f  A  vauz,  April  17  (27),  1 689.  The  story  of  theee  etranBt 
chaoKeKof  purpoee  le  told  verv  dlnlngenaously  in  the  lS§t 
uf  Jameg,  iL  330, 881, 8%i.  ()rig.  Mem. 
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©f  Richard  Hamilton.*  Rosen  was  a  native  of 
liivonU,  wlio  had  in  early  youth  become  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  h;id  fought  his  way  to  distinction, 
and  who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the  graces 
and  nccoinplishinents  characteristic  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  was  nevertheless  high  in  favour 
there.  His  temper  was  savage:  his  manners 
were  conrse:  his  language  was  a  strange  jargon 
compounded  of  various  dialects  of  French  and 
Crerman.  Even  those  who  thought  best  of  him, 
and  who  maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that  his 
looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it  would  be  un. 
pleasant  to  meet  such  a  figure  in  the  dusk  at  the 
corner  of  a  wood.t  The  little  that  is  known  of 
Mauinont  is  to  his  honour. 

In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected  that 
'Londonderry  would  fall  without  a  blow.  Rosen 
confidently  predicted  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Irish  army  would  terrify  the  garrison  into  snb. 
mission.  But  Richard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  colonists  better,,  had  misgivings. 
The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally 
within  the  walls.  Lundy,  the  Grovernor,  professed 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  joined  in  pro- 
claiming* William  and  Mary  ;  but  he  was  in  se. 
crct  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  fealty.  Some  have  suspected  that  he  was 
a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that  he  bad  afi'ected  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Revolution  only  in  order  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  Restoration  :  but  it  is  probable  that  his  conduct 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  zeal  for  any  public  caute. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  ^resistance  hopeless ; 
and  in  truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences  of 
Londonderry  appeared  contemptible.  The  fbrti. 
f^cations  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds :  there  was  no  ditch  even 
before  the  gates  :  the  dri^vbridges  had  long  been 
neglected:  the  chains  were  rusty  and  could 
scarcely  be  used :  the  parapets  and  lowers  were 
built  after  a  fashion  which  might  well  move  dis- 
ciples of  Vauban  to  laughter ;  and  these  feeble 
defences  were  on  almost  every  side  commanded 
by  heights.  Indeed  those  who  laid  out  the 
city  had  never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to 
stand  a  regular  siege,  and  had  contented  Itiem- 
selves  with  throwing  up  works  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack 
of  tbc  Celtic  peasantry.  Avaux  assured  Louvois 
that  a  single  French  battalion  would  easily  storm 
such  defences.  Even  if  the  place  should,  not- 
withstinding  all  disadvantages,  be  able  to  repel 
a  largo  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experi- 
ence  of  genera b  who  had  senred  under  Cond^^ 
and  Turenne,  hunger  must  soon  bring  the  con- 
test  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
small;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to 
seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary  number  by  a 
multitude  of  colonists  flying  from  (he  rage  ef  the 
natives.^ 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  tlie  Irish 


•  Life  of  JameR,  ii.  834,  S86.    OH?.  Mem. 

f  Metnoirti  of  Saint  Sitnoo.  Some  EnnrlUh  irriters  Igno- 
rantly  cpt^ak  of  Ko^en  m  having  been,  at  thin  time,  n  Mar- 
•IikI  of  t'ruuce.  lie  did  not  become  no  till  1703.  He  bad 
ion/  been  a  MRr£chal  de  Cnmp.  wliicb  li»  a  Tt»ry  different 
thing,  aud  had  Immq  riawntly  promoted  to  the  rauk  of 
Urut«nant  Uenerai. 

1  Avaaz,  April  4  (14),  168Q.    Among  tbe  Ui>S.  In  the 


army  entered  UTster.  seems  to  have  ffiren  Tip  aS 
thonght  of  serious  resistance.  He  talked  so  de- 
spondingly  that  the  citizens  iftd  his  own  soldiem 
murmured  against  him.  Ho  seemed,  they  said, 
to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  it 
was  known  that  James  himself  was  coming  to 
take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  ap» 
peared.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  ships  from 
England  anchored  in  the  bay.  They  had  mi 
board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent,  under 
the  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison.  Cunningham  and 
several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore  and  conferred 
with  Lundy.  Lundy  dissuaded  tliem  from  land* 
ing  their  men.  The  place,  be  said,  coold  XMt 
hol^  out  To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless :  for  the  more 
numerous  the  garrison,  the  more  prisoners  would 
fall  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing 
that  the  two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
back  to  England.  He  mcant^  be  said,  to  with, 
draw  himself  privately;  and  the  inhabiUnte 
must  then  try  to  make  good  terms  for  them- 
selves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding  a  council 
of  war ;  but  from  this  council  be  excluded  all 
those  officers  of  the  garrison  whose  aentiments  he 
knew  to  be  different  from  his  own.  Some,  who 
had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such  occasions^ 
and  who  now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of 
the  room.  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was 
echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunningham  and  Con* 
ningham*s  companions  could  scarcely  venture  to 
oppose  their  opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose 
local  knowledge  was  necessarily  far  superior  to 
theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their  instructions 
directed  to  obey.  One  brave  soldier  murmured. 
**  Understand  this,**  he  said,  **  to  give  up  Londoiu 
derry  is  to  give  up  Ireland."  But  his  objections 
were  contemptuously  overruled. §  The  meeting 
broke  up.  Cunningham  and  his  officers  returned 
to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  depart- 
ing. Meanwhile  Lundy  privately  sent  a  messen- 
ger  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  as. 
surances  that  the  city  should  be  peaceably  sur- 
rendered on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  cotmcil 
of  war  was  whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  swelled  up  high  and 
fierce  against  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  chief 
who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own  offi- 
cers declared  that  they  ho  longer  -  thought  them, 
selves  bound  to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard 
threatening,  some  that  his  brains  should  be 
blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the 
walls.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  command.  He  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plausible  ground  that  hJM 
orders  were  to  take  directions  in  all  things  from 
the  Grovemor.Il  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  persons  most  in  Lundy's  confidence  were 
stealing  out  of  the  town  one  by  one.     Long  aflcr 


Britiiih  Museum  b  a  ourioua  report  on  tbe  d«*feDre«  cf 
liondonden-jr.  drawn  up  in  170ft  fbr  the  Duke  of  Oraond 
by  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 

I  Commons'  Jonmal*.  Angast  13, 16W. 

I  Tbe  be5t  history  of  thew  trannactionB  will  be  fbtmd  la 
the  Journarsof  the  lloara  of  Commons.  Augnxt  1%  XSCA 
See  also  the  narratiTes  of  WaJJcer  and  MaelKenskb 
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ioak  on  thrf  ereninp  of  the  ieTentemth  it  wa« 
found  that  the  g-ate»  were  open,  and  that  the  keys 
bad  disappeared.  The  ofiiccre  who  made  the  din- 
covorj  took  on  thrin(*elve8  1o  change  the  paxs- 
wordi  and  to  double  the  guards.  The  nijrht, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  assnnlt.* 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day  broke.  The 
Irish,  with  James  ot  their  head,  were  now  within 
four  miles  of  the  city.  A  tumultuous  council  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  was  called.  Some  of  Uiem 
vehemently  reproached  the  Governor  to  his  face 
with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they 
cried,  to  their  deadliest  enemy :  he  had  refused 
admission  to  the  fin-ce  which  good  King  William 
had  sent  to  defend  them.  While  the  altercation 
was  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  who  paced  <he 
ramparts  announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army  was  in  sight  Lundy  had  men 
orders  that  there  should  be  no  firing;  but  his  au- 
thority was  at  end.  Two  gallant  soldiers,  Major 
Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called 
the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman,  George  Walker, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  IKjnagbmore,  who  had, 
with  many  of  his  neighbours,  taken  refuge  in 
Londonderry.  Tlie  whole  of  the  crowded  city 
was  moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walb  and  manned 
the  guns.  James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  sooth, 
em  gate,  was  received  wKh  a  shout  of  ••  No  sur- 
render,** and  with  a  fire  from  the  nearest  bastion. 
Ab  officer  of  his  staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The 
King  and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to  get 
oat  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls.  Lundy,  who 
was  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid 
himself  in  an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with  the  generous 
and  politic  connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker, 
made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.f 
The  part  of  the  wall  from  which  he  let  himself 
down  is  still  pointed  out;  and  people  still  living 
talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a  pear  tree 
which  assisted  him  in  his  descent  His  name  is, 
to  this  day,  held  in  execration  by  the  Protestants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland ;  and  his  et&gy  was  long, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  annually  hang  and  burned 
by  them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to 
those  which  in  Elngland  are  appropriated  to  Guy 
Faux. 

And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all 
military  and  of  all  civil  government  No  man  in 
the  town  had  a  right  to  command  any  other :  the 
defences  were  weak :  the  provisions  were  scanty : 
en  incensed,  tyrant  and  a  great  army  were  at  the 
gates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  often,  in 
desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  nations.  Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganized, 
m^rov'ided  with  resources,  begirt  with  enemies, 
Che  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest  What- 
ever an  engineer  might  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  ramparts,  all  that  wss  most  intelligent,  most 
courageous,  most  highspirited  among  the  Eng- 
lisliry  of  Leinster  and  of  Northern  Ulster  was 
crowded  behind  them.  Tlie  number  of  men 
cipablc  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls  was 
Bisven  thousand;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 


•  Maekensle*s  NarraUT^. 
Wn'kcr  and  Mackenzie. 
Sw  the  Uharaecer  of  Ui*  Pxotsstants  of  Inland,  1089, 
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have  fbmtsncd  seven  thoasnnd  men  better  qnalL 
fk'd  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  deaf 
judgment,  danntless  valour,  and  stubborn  pa* 
tiencc.  They  were  all  zealcus  Pnifcstonts;  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged 
wilh  Puritanism.  They  had  much  in  common 
with  that  sober,  resolute,  and  Godfearing  class 
out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  uncon- 
querable army.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  bad  developed  is 
them  some  qualities  which,  in  the  mother  coun*  , 
try,  might  possibly  have  remained  latent  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  aristo* 
cratic  caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior 
civilization,  by  close  onion,  by  aieepleBs  vigilance, 
by  cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  subjection  a  numo* 
roas  and  hostile  population.  Almost  eyerj  on« 
of  them  had  been  in  some  measure  trained  both 
to  military  and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
every  one  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  Aui 
was  accustomed  to  bear  a  part  in  the  administra* 
lion  of  justice.  It  was  remarked  by  contem]iow 
rary  writers  that  the  colonists  had  something  of 
the  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  thougk 
none  of  the  Castilian  indolence,  that  they  spoka 
English  with  remarkable  purity  and  correctness 
and  that  they  were,  both  as  militiamen  and  at 
jurymen,  superior  to  their  kindred  in  the  mothor 
country.)  In  all  ages,  men  situated  as  the  Ad- 
gloeaxons  in  Ireland  wx-re  situated  have  had  peoo> 
liar  vices  and  pecqliar  virtues,  the  vices  and  vii^ 
tues  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  and  vir. 
tues  of  slaves.  The  member  of  a  dominant  race 
is,  in  his  dealings  with  the  subject  race,  seldom 
indeed  fraudulent,  —  for  fraud  is  the  resource  of 
the  weak,  —  but  imperious,  insolent,  and  croeL 
Towards  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  con- 
duct is  generally  just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His 
selfrespect  leads  him  to  respect  all  who  belong  to 
his  c»wn  order.  His  interest  impels  him  to  cnlti- 
vate  a  good  nnderstanding  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenous,  and  courageous  assistance  may 
at  any  moment  be  necessary  to  preserve  his  pro- 
perty and  life.  It  is  a  truth  ever  present  to  his 
mind  that  his  own  wellbeing  depends  on  the  as- 
cendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public 
spirit:  and  this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to 
fierce  enthusiasm  by  sympathy,  by  the  desire  of 
applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infiimy.  For  the  only 
opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his  fef-A 
lows;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon cause  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The 
character,  thus  formed,  has  two  aspects.  Seen 
on  ono  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by  every  well 
constituted  mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on 
the  other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The 
Spartan,  smiting  and  spurning  the  wretched 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust  But  the  same  Spar- 
tan, calmly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  his 
concise  jests,  on  what  he  well  knows  to  be  his 
last  diC^,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  withooi  admiration.  To  a  super- 
ficial  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much 
evil  and  so  much  good  should  be  found  together. 
But.  in  truth  the  good  and  tiie  evil,  whicJi  at  first 
sight  appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely 
connected,  and  have  a  coiiunon  origin.     It  was 


and  th«  Interost  of  Kngland  in  the  PrepervaUou  of  }r^- 
land,  ItfHV.  Tb«  former  paDiphl«t  Is  the  wurk  of  mt 
enemy,  tba  latter  of  a  seaioiu  friend. 
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became  the  Spartan  bad  been  taoght  to  revere 
hima«If  as  one  of  a  race  of  •overoig^na,  and  to 
look  down  on  all  that  was  not  Spartan  aa  of  an 
inferior  specie*,  that  lie  bad  no  fellow  feelin^r  for 
the  ntiaerable  aerft  who  crooched  before  him,  and 
that  the  thoujpht  of  submitting-  to  a  ibreigu  mas- 
ter,  or  of  turning  hia  back  before  an  enemy, 
never,  even  in  Sue  laat  extremity,  crosacd  his 
mind.  Something  of  the  same  cliarnrtcr,  com. 
pounded  of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in 
all  nations  which  have  domineered  over  more 
nomeroua  nationa.  But  it  has  nowhere  in 
moderti  Europe  ahown  itaelf  ao  oonapicuously  aa 
in  Ireland.  With  what  contempt,  with  what  an. 
tipathy,  the  ruling  minority  in  that  country  long 
regarded  tlie  aubject  majority  may  be  beat 
learned  from  'the  hateful  lawa  which,  within  the 
memory  of  men  atill  living,  diagraced  the  Irish 
•tatute  book.  Those  lawa  were  at  length  an- 
nulled :  but  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  them 
survived  them,  and  even  at  thia  day  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  exoesaea  pemicioua  to  the  common- 
wealth  and  dishonourable  to  the  Proteefant  reli- 
gion. Nevertheleaa  it  ia  impoasible  to  deny  that 
the  Eogliah  colonists  have  liad,  with  too  many  of 
the  faults,  aU  the  noblest  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
caste.  The  faults  have,  as  was  natural,  been 
most  offensively  ezliibited  in  times  of  proaperity 
and  aecurity:  the  vlrtuea  have  been  moat  re- 
•plendent  in  times  of  diatreaa  aod  peril;  and 
never  were  those  virtues  more  aignally  displayed 
than  by  the  defendera  of  Londonderry,  when 
their  Giovernor  had  abandoned  them,  and  when 
tlie  camp  of  their  mortal  enemy  was  pitched 
before  their  walls. 

po  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  ex- 
eilld  by  the  perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than 
those  whom  he  had  betrayed  proceeded,  with  a 
gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most  re- 
nowned senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Two  governora  were  elected. 
Baker  and  Walker.  Baker  took  the  chief  mili- 
tary  command.  Walker*a  eapecial  buaineaa  waa 
to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole  out 
supplies  from  tlie  magazines.*  The  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  into 
eight  regiments.  Colonels,  captains,  and  subor- 
dinate  officere  were  appointed.  In  a  few  hours 
every  man  knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  to  repair 
to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  iieard. 
That  machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  kept  up  among  hia  aoldiera  ao 
stem  and  ao  pertinacious  an  entiiuaiasm,  was 
again  employed  with  not  leas  complete  success. 
Preaching  and  praying  occupied  a  large  part  of 
every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished  bhurch  and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist 
ministers  were  within  the  waUs.  They  all  ex- 
erted themselves  indefiitigably  to  rouse  and  sus- 
tain the  spirit  of  the  people.  Among  themselves 
there  was  for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All  dia- 
putea  about  church  government,  postures,  cere- 
monies, were   forgotten.      The   Biahop,   having 


*  Tbera  was  afUrwarda  tome  idle  dinpute  aboat  the 
dnenUoD  whether  Walker  was  properly  UoverDor  or  not 
To  me  it  ieemi  quite  clear  that  be  wa«  m^ 

t  Mackeuaie'a  Nsnative;  Vaneral  Sermon  on  Btohop 
Bopkiufl,  ItiVO. 

X  Walker**  True  Aa'ount.  1689.  See  also  The  Apology 
tot  the  True  Aco>uDt,'and  the  Vindication  of  Um  True 
Asoount,  puUiflliaa  in  the  same  year.    I  have  ualied  this 


foond  that  hia  lectwrw  on  ptflive  cbedienoe  wen 
derided  even  by  the  Epiaoop&liant,  had  with 
drawn  himself,  first  to  Raphoe,  and  then  to  Eng. 
land,  and  was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  JLondon.i 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Scotch  fiinatic  named  Bew^ 
aon,  who  had  exhorted  the  Preabyterians  not  H 
ally  themaclvea  with  auch  aa  refused  to  aubaciibe 
the  Covenant,  had  aunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  com- 
munity.! The  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  was  re. 
markable.  Cannon  were  planted  on  the  summit 
of  the  bAad  tower  which  has  since  given  place 
to  a  tower  of  different  proportions.  Ammunition 
was  -stored  in  the  vaults.  In  their  choir  the 
liturgv  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  read  ercrj 
mornmg.  Every  afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded 
to  a  simpler  worship.  ^ 

James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  expect- 
ing, as  it  should  seem,  the  performance  of  Londy*a 
promises ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  arrange 
ments  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry  were  conw 
plete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  A  pril, 
a  trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  and  asked 
whether  the  engagements  into  which  the  Cover •, 
nor  hsd  entered  would  be  fulfilled.  The  answer 
was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these  walls  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor's  engagement^ 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  btghef 
rank  was  sent,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Strabanc^ 
one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  peen  of  Ireland. 
Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  cooamand 
of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  the  ga». 
risen  was  distribute^  advanced  from  the  gate  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference 
was  held.  Strabane  had  been  authorised  lo 
make  large  promises.  The  citizens  should  have 
a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past  if  they  would 
submit  to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  hidw 
self  should  have  a  oofeners  commission,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  in  money.  **  The  men  of  Loo* 
donderry,**  answered  Murray,  **  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  will  Hot  be 
safe  for  your  Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  retnn 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  through  the  lines."  Q 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had  fully  ew 
pected,  that  the  city  would  yield  as  soon  as  i^ 
was  known  that  he  was  before  the  walls.  Fini^ 
ing  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  thm 
control  of  Mel  fort,  and  determined  to  return  iiw 
stantly  to  Dublin.  Rosen  accompanied  the  King. 
The  direction  of  a  siege  was  intrusted  to  Ma» 
mont.  Richard  Hamilton  was  second,  and  Poaigb 
nan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in  eamesL 
The  besiegers  began  by  battering  the  town.  Il 
was  soon  on  fire  in  several  places.  Roofo  and 
upper  stories  of  houses  foil  in,  and  crushed  the 
inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garriftiH 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  £e  effect 
of  a  caxmonade,  seemed  to  be  discomposed  bj 

man  by  the  name  by  which  ha  waa  known  in  IralawL 
But  hia  real  name  was  Hountoan.  He  ia  freqoeotly  men- 
tioned in  the  strange  volume  entitled  Faithful  Contend 
inga  Diaplayed. 

2  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  P6Uy  of  being  aoblfe  aafr 
rited,  by  William  UamUl,  1721. 

e  8w  Walker's  True  Acoouat  and  Haoksasiifs  tos 
rativs. 
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tfw  wmA  oTchirDMySi  and  by  the  heafw  of  rain 
minified  with  dinfigured  corpses.  But  fumiliarity 
with  danger  und  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours 
the  natural  cllccL  I'he  spirit  of  tho  people  rose 
•o  high  Uiat  their  chicta  thought  it  safe  to  act  on 
the  ofiensive.  Ou  the  Iweuty-fintof  April  a  sally 
was  made  under  the  coioniand  of  Murray.  The 
Irish  stood  their  ground  resolutely ;  iu.nd  a  furious 
Olid  bloody  contest  took  pUce.  Mauiaont,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  Hew  to  tiie  place  where 
the  fight  was  raging,  lie  was  struck  in  the  head 
Vy  a  musket  bull,  and  fell  a  corpse.  The  be- 
■legers  lost  several  other  officers,  and  about  two 
hundred  men,  before  the  colonists  could  be  driven 
in.  Murray  escaped  with  difficulty.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him ;  and  he  was  beset  by  ene- 
mies: but  he  was  able  to  delend  himself  till  some 
of  his  friends  made  a  rush  from  the  gate  to  his 
rescue,  with  old  Walker  at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mauoiont,  Ham- 
ilton  was  once  more  commander  of  the  Irish 
army.  His  exploits  in  that  post  did  not  raise 
his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentlcuian  and  a 
brave  soldier ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  great  general,  and  had  never,  in 
his  lile,  seen  a  siege,  t  Fusignan  had  more 
science  and  energy.  But  Pusi^nan  survived 
Maumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  At  four 
lu  the  morning  oC  the  sixth  of  May,  the  garrison 
'made  another  sally,  took  several  flags,  and  killed 
many  of  the  besiegers.  Fusignan,  fighting  gal- 
lantly,  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  wound 
was  ono  which  a  skUtiil  surgeon  might  have 
cured:  but  tliere  was  no  such  surgeon  in  the 
Irish  camp ;  and  the  communication  with  Dublin 
was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor  Frenchman 
died,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  barbarous  ignor- 
ance and  negligence  which  had  shortened  his 
days.  A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent  down 
express  from  the  capital,  arrived  aAer  the  funeral. 
James,  in  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  established  a  daily  post  between  Dublin 
Coslle  and  Hamilton's  head^juarters.  Even  by 
this  conveyance  letters  did  not  travel  very  expe- 
ditiously: for  the  couriers  went  on  foot;  and, 
from  fear  probably  of  the  EnniskiUeners,  took  a 
circuitous  route  trom  military  post  to  military 
posLt 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived;  and  still 
Ii:>ndonderry  held  out  lltere  had  been  many 
Miiies  and  skiruiitthes  with  various  success :  but, 
ou  the  whole,  the  advantage  bad  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been  car- 
ried prisoners  into  the  city;  and  two  French 
banners,  torn  afler  hard  fighting  from  the  be- 

•  Wsllur;  Hsokenite;  Araux,  April  »,  (May  tt),  168d. 
Tbers  iA  a  trwiiliou  ajuoog  tlM  Prot««t<inu  of  Ulster  ibsi 
UaoBioai  fell  hj  the  sword  of  Murruy  :  but  on  this  point 
the  Miwrt  made  bj  the  ITrenefa  smbsaasdor  to  his  niister 
Is  <toei«iTe.  Tk«  truth  is  that  there  are  almost  as  manj 
a^thical  sunrieti  about  the  alege  of  LooOonderry  as  about 
tbe  siege  of  Troy.  The  legend  about  Murray  and  Mau- 
^Bout  da'es  fron  lOM.  la  the  Uoyal  Voyage,  which  was 
acted  in  that  yehr,  the  eoaibat  betveea  tha  hevoee  is  de- 
saribed  in  theee  sonorous  lines— 

**  They'  met ;  and  Monsieur  at  the  first  eneoiiiiter 
lull  'ieud,  blaspheming,  on  the  dusty  plain, 
And  dying,  bit  the  ground." 

t  *•  Hi  e^est  ceiuy  qui  «<et  sorti  de  rrance  Is  dernier,  qui 
^apiielloit  liicbanL  il  n'a  Jamais  veu  da  sii^  ayant  tou> 
Jouis  Ksrvi  eu  iionsiliou.'* — Lourols  to  Avaux.  June  8 
IIS;.  108VL 

X  WaUcr ;  Marfcansis;  Avanx  to  Loavoii^  iltijf  2  {U}, 


siegers,  had  been  huof  ii  trophies  in  the  chaneal 
of  the  Cathedral.  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must 
be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope 
of  reducing  the  town  by  main  force  was  reliiw 
quisbed,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  great  eflfurt. 
The  point  aelceted  ibr  assault  was  an  outwork 
called  Wiudmill  Hill,  which  was  not  far  from  tlie 
soutljern  gate.  Religious  stimulants  were  cm* 
ployed  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  m;ike  their  way  into  the  works  ^r  to  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt  Captain  Butler,  son  of  the 
Lord  Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn 
men  to  the  attack.  On  Ihe  walls  the  colonists 
were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The  office  of 
those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets 
of  those  who  were  in  front  The  Irish  came  on 
boldly  and  with  a  fearfiil  uproar,  but  after  long 
and  hard  fighting  were  driven  back.  The  wo* 
men  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst  the  thickes 
fire  serving  out  water  and  ammunition  to  their 
husbands  sud  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the 
^all  was  only  seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some 
of  his  sworn  men  succeeded  in  reaching  tiie  top; 
but  they  were  ail  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At 
length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  fallen, 
their  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.^ 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  ef&ct  of  hun<* 
ger.  It  was  known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  tho 
city  was  but  slender.  Indeed  it  was  thought 
strange  that  the  supplies  should  have  held  out  so 
long.  Every  precaution  was  now  taken  against 
the  introduction  of  provisions.  All  tiie  avenues 
leading  to  the  city  by  land  were  closely  guarded^ 
On  the  south  were  encamped,  along  the  leil  bank 
of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  bad  followed 
Lord  Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow. 
Their  chief  was  of  all  tiie  Irish  cspCams  the 
most  dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by  the  Pro- 
testants. For  he  hsd  disciplined  his  men  with 
rare  akiU  and  care ;  and  many  frightful  storiea 
were  told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy,  haog 
lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  Butler 
and  O'Neil,  of  Lord  Siane  and  Lord  Gormans. 
town,  by  Nugent*8  Westmeath  men,  by  Enstaoe'a 
Kildare  men,  and  by  Cavanagh's  Kerry  men,  ex- 
tended northward  till  they  again  ap|iroached  the  ' 
water  side.||  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts 
and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass  without 
great  peril  Afler  some  time  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several  boale 
lull  of  stones  were  sunk.  A  row  bf  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.    Large  piecee 


4  (14>,  1689 ;  James  to  Uamilton,  May  28,  (June  8),  In  the 
library  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  Louvols  wrote  to 
Avaux  In  great  Indignation.  **  La  manvuise  oonduite  qxn 
I'oa  a  tanae  devant  Londondezy  a  sooatd  la  Tie  i  11.  ds 
Maumont  et  k  U.  de  Vusiguan.  II  na  fhut  pas  que  t^ 
Majestd  Britasnique  croye  qu'en  faisaat  tuer  des  offlders 
generaux  oomme  des  soldats,  on  pxiisse  ne  Tea  point 
laiSMtr  maaquer.  Ces  sortes  de  ganssont  larss  ea  toat 
pays,  et  dot  vent  estre  nMuages." 

i  Walker ;  Maokeuaie;  ATauz,  Jane  18  (20),  1689. 

I  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy's  ITorse,  see  the  letter 
of  ATaux  to  Louvuis,  dated  Sept.  10  (20).  Horrible  storiea 
of  the  cruelty,  boUi  of  tlie  colonel  and  of  his  men,  are  told 
in  tho  Short  View,  by  n  ClergymaD,  printed  in  188V,  and 
in  several  other  pauirljiets  of  that  year.  For  the  distri* 
batioii  of  the  Iri^h  forces,  see  the  contemporary  maps  of 
Uie  siege.  A  cittirgue  of  the  regimeuis,  meant,  I  i^ap- 
pOM,  lo  rival  '.h«  :su)r'>;<io  in  the  sSecond  ijook  irf  Uii 
Uiadi  will  U  liiaad  ki  Uie  LcMMferiad. 
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rf  fir  wood,  etrongfly  bound  together,  formod  a 
boom  which  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  lengfth,  and  which  wrb  firmly  fiiKtened  to  both 
■horcR,  by  cables  a  foot  thick.*  A  huge  stone,  to 
which  the  cable  on  the  lefl  bank  was  attached, 
was  removed  many  years  later,  for  the  porposc 
of  being  polished  and  shaped  into  a  column. 
But  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  mcfcrcd 
mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from  its  original 
site,  amidst  the  shades  which  surround  a  pleasant 
country  house  named  Doom  Hall.  Hard  by  is 
the  well  from  which  th«  besiegers  drank.  A 
little  further  off  is  the  burial  ground  where  they 
laid  their  slain,  and  where  even  in  our  own  time 
the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
sculls  and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North, 
James  was  holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his 
return  thither  fi-om  Londonderry  he  received  in- 
telligence that  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Count  of  Chateau  Renaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money. 
Herbert,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  those  seas 
with  an  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  communications  between  Britanny 
and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and 
failed  into  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving 
battle.  But  the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  him  : 
his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
opposed  to  him ;  and  afler  some  firing,  which 
caused  no  serious' loss  to  either  side,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  French 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  harbour.  He 
steered  for  Scilly,  where  he  expected  to  find  rein- 
forcements; and  Chateau  Renaud,  content  with 
tlie  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afraid  of 
losing  it  if  he  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest, 
though  earnestly  intreated  by  James  to  come 
round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Com- 
fUons  at  Westminster  absurdly  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Herbert.  James,  "not  less  absurdly, 
ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum  to 
.  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means 
•ttisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too 
ftrong  even  for  his  characteristic  prudence  and 
^liteness.  He  complained  that  James  was  so 
injust  and  ungrateful  as  to  attribute  the  result  of 
le  late  action  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
Knglish  seamen  fought  against  their  rightful 
Xing  and  their  old  commander,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  by  being 
u»ld  that  they  were  flying  over  the  ocean  pursued 
*y  the  triumphant  French.  Dover,  too,  was  a 
kad  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure 
te  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  been 
keard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Bantry  Bay  did 
Aot  deserve  to  be  called  a  battle.t 

On  the  day  afler  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung 
i  Dublin  for  this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parlia- 
•went  convoked  by  James  assembled.  The  num. 
Mr  of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when  he  arrived 


•  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake, 
Clareuoieux  King  tit  Arms,  1760.  Of  thifl  book  only  fifty 
copies  were  painted. 

t  Avaux.  May  8  (18),  tfay  26»  (June  6),  inR9;  TiOndon 
a^aoiUt,  May  9;  Llfeof  James,  ii.  370;  Burcliott'a  Naval 
Xraunetfuusj  Coiumous*  Jouraalsi  May  18  (21).     k'tom 


in  that  kingdom," waa  about  a  hundrtd.  Of  thew 
only  iburteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the  lour 
teen,  ten  were  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  revera» 
ing  of  old  attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  aeveiw 
teen  more  Lords,  all  Roman  Catholics  wera 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  The  Protean 
tant  Bishops  of  Month,  Ossory,  Cork,  nnd  Limo. 
rick,  whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they 
could  not  lawfhlly  withhold  their  obedience  evcm 
from  a  tyrant,  or  fi-om  a  vain  hope  that  tlio  heart 
even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  soflcned  by  their  pa- 
tience, made  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consijited  almost  ex* 
clusively  of  Irishmen  and  Papifsts.  With  the 
writs  the  returning  officers  had  received  from 
Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  conntrtuent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  very 
small.  For  scarcely  any  but  Roman  Catholiea 
dared  to  show  their  faces ;  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not  more,  it 
is  said,  in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twclveu 
Even  in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Gal  way,  the  number  of  persons  who,  under 
the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote,  did  not 
exceed  twenty.fbnr.-  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  took  their  seats.  Of  these,  only  six  were 
Protestants  •  The  list  of  the  names  sufficiently 
indicates  the  religions  and  political  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Alone  among  the  Irish  parliaments 
of  that  age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with  Deiv. 
mots  and  Geohagans,  0*Ncils  and  0*Donovaii% 
Macmahons,  Macnamaras,  and  Macgillicuddiea. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abiKtiee 
had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by 
experience  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  repra- 
resented  the  county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even 
by  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned  Jorist. 
FVancis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenuci 
who  sate  for  Bannow,  and  acted  as  chief  minister 
of  finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  ae  he  had 
been  a  principal  agent  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  ia 
money  matters,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
an  excellent  man  of  business.t  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  had 
served  long  in  France,  and  had  brought  back  Id 
his  native  Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  an<S 
polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some  ski!} 
in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  His 
elder  brother,  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  waa 
member  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  military 
governor  of  the  capital,  had  also  resided  ia 
France,  and,  though  inferior  to  Her^v  in  parts 
and  activity,  made  a  highly  distingunned  figure 
among  the  adherents  of  James.  The  other  mem> 
ber  for  the  county  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  one  of  themselves :  for  his  anoesSois 
on  the  paternal  side,  though  originally  Kngli^ 
were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  pro' 
verbially  said  to  have  become  more  Irisb  than 
Irishmen.     His  mother  was  of  noble  Celtie  blood; 


the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  It  appear*  that  this 
palti7  affair  wa«  correctly  appredat«^  at  \*enieil]efl. 

I  fiTintr,  iii  12;  Memoirs  of  in<land  from  the  Keatoratieii, 
1716.  Lists  of  both  Houses  will  be  Ibond  ia  Kins*aAp> 
peaUix. 

I I  found  proof  of  Plowden'a  conneeiinn  vith  tin  Jcsuili 
ia  ft  Ireftsttry  Letiesbook.  Jons  l;41<^8a. 
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Vr.d  he  WAS  firmly  attached  to  fte  old  rcli^on. 
lie  had  inherited  an  c^tnte  of  aboat  twothoosnnd 
m  y»ar,  and  wnn  therefore  one  of  the  wenUhicst 
Roman  Cntholics  in  tlie  kinifdotn.  Hit  know- 
ledf^e^  of  court*  and  cam  pa  waa  such  aa  few  of  his 
ooiintrym«ni  po«sc89ed.  He  had  lonj;  borne  a 
commissiioo  in  the  Bni^ish  Life  Gaarda,  had  lived 
much  about  Whitehall,  and  had  fbug-ht  bravely 
andcr  Monmouth  on  the  Continent,  and  ajfainst 
Monmonth  at  9ed|^inoor.  He  had,  Araux  wrote, 
mere  pcrAonal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland, 
ftnd  waa  indeed  a  jrentieman  of  eminent  merit, 
brave,  uprijrht,  honourable,  enreful  of  his  men  in 
qaarters,  and  certain  to  be  always  ibond  at  their 
head  in  the  day  of  battia  Hia  intrepidity,  his 
frank neaa,  hia  bonndlcas  ^ood  nature,  hia  stature, 
which  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the 
■tren^th  which  he  exerted  in  pernonal  conBict, 
gained  for  him  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
populace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Eni^lishry 
generally  reapected  him  aa  a  valiant,  skilful,  and 
generous  enemy,  and  that,eten  in  the  most  ribald 
Sircea  which  were  performed  by  mountebanka  in 
Smithfieid,  he  waa  alwaya  excepted  from  the  dis. 
graceful  imputations  which  it  waa  then  the  fiiahion 
to  tlirow  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons  which  had  mot  at  Dublin.  It  ia  no  re- 
proach  to  the  Irish  nation,  a  nation  which  has 
■ince  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  ekiquent  and 
aceomplished  senatora,  to  say  that,  of  all  the  par. 
liamenta  which  have  met  in  the  Brttiah  islands, 
Barebone*s  parliament  not  excepted,  the  asaembly 
convoked  by  Jaillea  waa  the  most  deficient  in  all 
the  qualities  which  a  lej^ialature  should  poaseas. 
The  atern  domination  of  a  hoetila  caste  had 
Ulghtcd  the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If 
he  waa  ao  fortunate  aa  to  have  lands,  he  had 
generally  passed  his  life  on  them,  shooting,  fishing, 
carousing,  and  making  love  among  hia  vasaala. 
If  hia  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he  had  wan. 
dered  about  from  bawn  to  bawn,  and  from  cabin 
to  cabin,  levying  amall  contributiona,  and  living 
«t  the  expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never  aate 
in  the  House  of  Coromona :  ho  had  never  even 
taken  an  active  part  at  an  ekction :  he  had  never 
boon  a  magiytrate :  scarcely  ever  had  he  been 
on  a  grand  jury.  He  had  therefore  absolutely 
no  experience  of  public  affairs.  The  Bnglish 
•quire  of  tliat  age,  though  assuredly  not  a  very 
profound  or  enlightened  politician,  waa  a  states, 
man  and  a  philosopher  when  compared  with 
the  Roman  Catliolic  squire  of  Mnnater  or  Con* 
naughL 

Tiie  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  than  no  fixed 
place  of  assembling.  Indeed  they  met  ao  seldom 
and  broke  up  so  speedily  that  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  build  and  fumiafa  a 
palace  for  their  special  use.  •  It  waa  not  till  the 
Hanoveriun  dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne, 
that  a  senate  house  which  sustains  a  coiupariaon 
.  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Inigo  Jones  aroee 


•  •*  8itf»fi«ld,*»  Avaux  wrots  to  Loirroto,  Oet  11  (il),  1689, 
''^'cvt  ptu  un  hoiuiu«  On  U  oalMaoooda  mylord  ualloway** 
(Oalmojr,  1  supfKWe)  -•uy  d»  Makartj  :  luois  c'ett  un  gen- 
tUhomius  diaungue  par  aon  OMriU^  qui  a  i^laa  d«  czwlit 
dans  00  rojuume  k|u'aiaetta  hommvqiw  j*  oonookiw.  11  » 
de  i«  Talwur,  miiia  aurtout  de  rhonueor  et  de  la  probite  k 
t4>aie  #prcaT«  .  .  .  houma  qui  «ttra  tov^ora  4  la  Idle 
da  MS  Uunuaa.  at  qui  en  aun  maiid  noln."  LMlia*  iu  bis 
▲Di«w«r  to  JKing,  sayn  that  tlie  Irish  ProcMtaats  did  joaUoe 
Id  aaradcid'a  iuuugdii^  and  honottK.    AndaadjutUBa  ia  doua 


in  Collejrc  Green.  On  the  ipot  wnere  tie  poKicc 
and  dome  of  the  Four  pourts  now  overlook  the 
LifK^,  stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
ancient  building  which  had  once  been  a  convent 
of  Dominican  friars,  but  had  since  the  Reforma- 
tion been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  legal 
profeflaion,and  bore  the  name  of  the  King's  Inns. 
There  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  tha 
parliament.  On  the  aeventh  of  May,  Jamais 
dressed  in  royal  robea  and  wearing  a  crown,  took 
hia  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda, 
and  ordered  tlie  Commona  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar.t 

He  then  expressed  hia  gratitude  to  the  natives 
of  Ireland  for  having  adh<»red  to  hia  cauae  when 
the  people  of  hia  other  kingdoma  bad  deserted 
him.  His  reaolution  to  abolish  all  religious  dia* 
abilitiea  in  all  hia  dominions  he  declared  to  be 
unalterable.  He  invited  the  houses  to  take  the 
Act  of  Settlement  into  consideration,  and  to  re 
dresa  the  injuries  of  which  the  old  proprietors  of 
the  soil  had  reaaon  to  complain.  He  concluded 
by  acknowledging  in  warm  terma  his  obligations 
to  the  King  of  France.^ 

When  the  royal  apeecb  had  been  pronounced, 
the  Chancellor  directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to 
their  chamber  and  to  elect  a  Speaker.  They 
cfaoae  tha  Attorney  (General  Nagle ;  and  the  choice 
waa  approved  by  the  King.§ 

The  Commona  next  paaacd  reaolutiona  ezprea^ 
ing  warm  gratitude  both  to  Jamaa  and  to  Lewia. 
Indeed  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  with 
an  addrcas  to  Avaux ;  but  the  Speaker  pointed  oat 
the  groas  impropriety  of  auch  a  step;  and,  on  thta 
occaaion,  hia  interference  was  aucceaafulJI  It 
waa  aeldom  however  that  the  House  waa  disposed 
to  listen  to  reaaon.  The  debatea  were  all  rant 
and  tumult.  Judge  Daly,  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
an  honeat  and  able  man,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with  which  the 
members  of  hiv  Church  carrieo  on  the  work  of 
legislation.  Those  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not 
a  Parliament :  they  were  a  mere  rabble :  they  ro- 
aomhled  nothing  so  much  aa  the  mob  of  fishermen 
and  market  garideoera,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and 
threw  op  their  caps  in  honour  of  Maaaaniello.  It 
waa  painful  to  hear  member  a fler  member  talking 
wild  nonaense  about  his  own  leases,  and  da  moor- 
ing for  an  estate,  when  tlie  livea  of  all  and  the 
independence  of  their  common  countir  were  in 
periL  Those  words  were  apoken  in  private ;  hot 
some  talebearer  repeated  them  to  the  Commona. 
A  violent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  waa  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar;  and  there  waa  little  doubt 
tba^  he  would  be  aeverely  dealt  with.  But,  juat 
when  be  waa  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members 
rushed  in,  shouting,  ** Good  news:  Londonderry 
ia  taken."  The  whole  House  rose.  All  the  hatf 
were  flung  into  the  air.  Three  loud  huzzaa  wara 
raised.  Every  heart  waa  aoftened  by  tha  happy 
tidinga.  Nobody  would  h«ar  of  puniahment  al 
such  a  moment    I'he  order  for  Daly's  attend 


to  Safsflakl  avan  in  suah  settrrilous  piaosa  as  tha  Xovil 

Flltfbt. 

t  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Iraland,  1680.  The  readM 
most  not  lniaKiu«  that  ihi«  jonmal  ban  an  oOklal  efaaraa 
tar.  Itia  mcnMyacDinpiSHtioD  madabgrar 
pblotv«r,iiud  }<riDted  lu  Loudon. 

X  Lif«  of  Jamofl,  it  366. 

I  Journal  of  the  Purliamant  In  IralaiML 

I  Avaoz,  Majr  ^6  (Juua  »>,  IMU. 
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anoe  wat  ditcharcfcfl  amttffit  crten  of  **  No  nob*- 
-  minion:  no  submission^  we  pardon  him.**  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Lcjndonderry  held 
oat  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in 
itself  unimportant,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as 
■bowing'  how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  qualities  which  on^^ht  to  be  found  in 
the  great  council  of  a  Icing-dom.  And  this  assem- 
bly, without  experience,  without  frravity,  and  vnth- 
out  temper,  was  now  to  leirislate  on  questions 
which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capa. 
eity  of  the  greatest  stntesmen.* 

One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which 
would  have  been  most  honourable  to  him  and  to 
them,  if  there  were  not  abundant  proofs  that  it 
waa  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  was  an  Act 
purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  procla- 
mation  was  put  forth  announcing  in  boastfbl  Ian- 
ffuage  to  the  English  people  that  their  rightful 
King  had  now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for  reli- 
gious liberty  merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If 
ne  were  at  heart  inclined  to  persecution,  would 
he  not  have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protestants? 
He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not  want  pro. 
Tocation.  Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  members  of 
his  Church  were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had  iirmly  ad. 
hered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  much 
maligned  Declaration  of  Indulgence.!  Unfbrta. 
nately  lor  him,  the  same  wind  which  carried  his 
fair  professions  to  England  carried  thither  also 
evidence  that  his  professions  were  insincere.  A 
single  law,  wor&y  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin, 
seemed  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  laws  which  would  have  disgraced  Gar. 
diner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of 
spoliation  and  slaughter  on  which  the  legislators 
ci"  Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  Act  annulling  the 
authority  which  the  English  Parliament,  both  as 
the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.t 
This  Act  was  rapidly  passed ;  and  then  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  confiscations  and  proscrip. 
tions  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  personal  estates 
of  absentees  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
were  transferred  to  the  Kin^.  When  lay  property 
was  thus  invaded,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  en. 
dpwments  which  had  been,  in  contravention  of 
every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
the  minority  would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those 
endowments,  without  prejudice  to  existing  in. 
terests,  would  have  been  a  reform  worthy  .of  a 
good  prince  and  a  good  parliament  But  no  such 
reform  would  satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who 
•ate  at  the  King's  Inns.  By  one  sweeping  Act, 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  tithe  was  transferred  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and 
the  existing  incumbents  were  lef^  without  one 
farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.^  A 
Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  trans, 
ferring  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from 


•  A  True  Aeeonnt  of  the  Prenent  State  of  Ireland  bj  a 
Pemon  that  with  Great  Difllcultr  left  Dublin,  1W>9 ;  Letter 
ft«m  Dublin,  dated  Jone  12,1(180;  Journal  of  the  ParUa- 
■keot  in  Ireland. 

t  Life  of  James.  II.  8M,  382,  363.  In  tbe  Life  It  Is  said 
that  the  prociauation  was  pat  forth  without  tbe  prlvitj 
Of  Jamea,  bat  th;.t  be  fubar.'oaen'ij  approved  of  it.  See 
Wslwood's  Answer  U>  the  Dedatatlon,  letS. 


Saxon  to  CelM  landlords  was  hroofht  in  maM 
carried  by  acelamation.|| 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely :  but  for  the  legislators  these 
are  excuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hutoriaa 
to  notice.  They  acted  unmerciftiily,  unjustly,  m^ 
wisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  merey. 
justice,  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  first 
abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and  then 
maddened  by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliveranee, 
and  srmed  with  irresistible  power.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  ex. 
ceptions,  rude  and  ignorant.  They  had  lived  in 
a  stite  of  constant  irritation.  With  aristocratical 
sentiments  they  had  been  in  a  servile  posltioB. 
With  the  highest  pride  of  blood,  they  bad  been 
exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as  might  well  have 
roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian.  In 
sight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited  by 
a  peassnt  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  pota. 
toes.  Those  violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  cs* 
pidity  which  the  situation  of  the  native  gentle- 
man  could  scarcely  fail  to  eall  forth  appeared  to 
him  under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  sad 
piety.  For  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  hie 
nation ;  and  the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed  his  Chorch  of 
vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  by  the  devotion  of 
an  earlier  age.  How  was  power  likely  to  be 
used  by  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  roan, 
agitated  by  strong  desires  and  resentments,  which 
he  mistook  for  sacred  duties  ?  And,,when  twoer 
threq  hundred  such  men  were  brought  together 
in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  expected  but 
that  the  passions  which  each  had  long  nursed  ia 
silence  would  be  at  once  matured  into  feaifbl 
vigour  by  tbe  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament  there  wee 
little  in  common,  except  hatred  of  the  FraAestant 
religion.  He  was  an  Englishman.  Soperstitka 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  sil  national  fbeling 
in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  displeased 
by  the  malevolence  with  which  bis  Celtic  sup> 
porters  regarded  the  race  from  which  he  sprang. 
The  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  waa  smaU. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  that,  having  reigned  In 
England,  and  looking  constantly  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  reign  in  England  once  mere, 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of  politics  than 
was  taken  by  men  who  had  no  objects  oat  of 
Ireland.  The  few  Irish  ProtesUnU  who  etiJl  ad- 
hered  to  him,  and  the  British  nobiea,  both  Pro» 
testant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  fbUowed 
him  into  exile,  implored  him  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senate 
which  he  had  convoked.  They  with  peculiar 
earnestness  implored  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  On  what  seea 
rity,  they  asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money 
or  give  a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he  oould  not 
rely  on  positive  laws  and  on  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  years  ?  Tbe  military  adven 
turers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out  the 


t  tight  to  the  Blind;  An  Act  declaring  that  the  Parlia- 
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Mil  mi^t  peiliaps  lie  re ^arde^as  wren|^doers. 
Bat  bow  large  a  portion  of  their  eetatea  had 
passed,  bj  fair  pordbasc,  into  other  hands  I  How 
much  money  had  proprietars  borrowed  on  mart- 
|«fe,  on  statute  merehanL.  on  statute  stfiple! 
How  many  capitalists  bad,  trusting^  to  le^Iative 
acts  and  to  royal  proonises,  come  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  boaght  land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
wittioat  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  title !  ^hat 
«  sam  bad  tboee  capitalists  expended,  daring  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  building,  draining,  in- 
cloetng,  planting !-  The  terms  of  the  compromise 
which  Charles  the  Second  bad  sanctioned  might 
not  be  in  all  respects  just.  But  was- one  injustice 
to  be  redressed  by  committing  another  injustice 
more  monstrous  still  7  And  what  effect  was 
likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by  the  cry  of 
thousands  of  innocent  English  families  whom  an 
English  king  had  doomed  to  suii)  T  The  com- 
plaints of  such  a  body  of  sufferers  might  delay, 
might  prevent,  the  Restoration  to  which  all  loyal 
subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward ;  and,  even 
if  h  is  Majesty  siwuld,  in  spite  of  those  complaints, 
be  happily  restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his 
life  fbel  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice 
which  evil  advisers  were  now  urging  him  to 
commit.  He  would  find  that,  in  trying  to  quiet 
one  set  of  maleoontents,  he  had  created  another. 
As  surely  as  he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at 
Dublin  i>r  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he 
would,  from  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to 
Westminster,  %e  assailed  by  as  loud  and  pertina- 
cious  a  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.  He 
ooold  not  but  be  aware  that  no  English  Parlia- 
ment, however  loyal,  would  permit  such  laws  as 
were  now  passing  through  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  stand.  Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  tlie 
part  of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense  of 
England?  If  so,  to  what  could  he  look  forward 
but  another  banishment  and  another  deposition  ? 
Or  would  he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
Jiingdom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in  his  dis- 
tress,  he  had  purchased  the  help  of  the  smaller? 
It  might  seem  an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest 
that  be  aould  harbour  the  thought  of  such  un- 
princely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy.  Yet  what 
other  course  would  be  lefl  to  him  1  And  was  it 
Aot  better  ibr  him  to  refuse  unreasonable  oonces- 
•ions  now  than  to  retract  those  concessions  here- 
■fter  in  a  manner  which  must  bring  on  him  re. 
proacbes  insupportable  to  a  noble  mind?  His 
situation  was  doubtless  embarrassing.  Yet  in 
this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.* 
Though  James  had,  m  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  declared  against  the  Act  of 
8t:ttlement,  be  felt  that  these  arguments  were  un- 
answerable.  He  held  several  conferences  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  earnestly  recommended  moderation.  But 
feis  exhortations  irritated  the  passions  which  he 
irished  to  allay.  Many  of  Uie  native  gentry  held 
kigh  and  violent  language.  It  was  impudent, 
|»ey  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers. 
Bow  could  right  wptimg  out  of  wrong  ?  People 
grho  duwe  to  boy  property  acquired  by  injustice 
oust  take  toe  consequences  of  their  folly  and  cu- 
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pidity.  It  was  clear  fbat  the  Lower  House  was 
altogether  impracticable.  James  had,  four  years 
before,  refined  to  make  the  smallest  concession 
to  the  roost  obsequious  parliament  that  has  ever 
sat  in  England;  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected thst  the  obstinacy,  which  he  had  never 
wanted  when  it  was  a  vice,  would  not  have  failed 
him  now  when  it  would  have  been  a  virtue. 
During  a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to  act 
justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment The  chiefs  of  the  old  Celtic  families,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  publicly  that,  if  be  did  not 
give  them  back  their  inheritance,  they  would  not 
fight  for  his.  His  very  soldiers  raikd  on  him  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  At  length  be  determined 
to  go  down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  not  in 
his  robes  and  crown,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  ha 
had  been  used  to  attend  debates  at  Westminster, 
and  personally  to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put  soma 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  But  JLst 
as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach  for  this  purpose 
he  was  stopped  by  Avauz.  Avaux  was  as  zea^ 
ous  as  any  Irishman  fbr  the  bills  which  the  Com- 
mons were  urging  forward.  It  was  enongb  tor 
him  that  those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  tbe 
enmity  between  England  and  Ireland  irreconcUe. 
able.  His  remonstrances  induced  James  to  ab. 
stain  from  openly  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Aet 
of  Settlement  Still  tbe  unfortunate  prince  con- 
tinued to  cherish  some  faint  hope  that  the  law 
fbr  which-  the  Commons  were  so  zealous  would 
be  rejected,  or  at  least  modified,  by  the  Peerti 
Lord  Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant  noble. 
mea  who  sate  in  that  parliament,  exerted  hirosey* 
strenuously  on  the  side  of  public  faith  and  sound . 
policy.  The  King  sent  him  a  message  of  thanks. 
''We  Protestants,"  said  Granard  to  Powis  who 
brought  the  message,  ''are  few  in  number.  We 
can  do  little.  His  Majesty  should  try  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Roman  Catholics.'*  •*  His  Ma- 
jesty,"  answered  Powis  with  an  oath,  **  dares  not 
say  what  he  thinks."  A  few  days  later  James 
met  Granard  riding  towards  the  parliament 
houae.  *^  Where  are  you  going,  my  Lord  ?**  said 
the  King.  **  To  enter ^my  protest.  Sir,"  answered 
Granard,  **  againat  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement." '^You  aro  right,*'  said  the  King: 
**  but  I  am'  fallen  into  t^  hands  of  people  who 
will  ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
tbroaf't 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  Commons ; 
but  the  unfiivourable  impression  which  his  short 
and  feeble  resistance  had  made  upon  them  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission.  They  re- 
garded him  with  profound  distrust;  they  con- 
sidered him  as  at  heart  an  Englishman ;  and  not 
a  day  passed  without  some  indication  of  this 
feeling.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant  him  a 
supply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an  ad- 
dress urging  him  to  dismiss  Melibrt  as  an  enemy 
of  their  nation.  Another  party  drew  up  a  biU 
fbr  deposing  all  the  Protestant  Bishops,  even  tlia 
tour  who  were  then  actually  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Avaux 
tend  Tyrconnel,  whose  influence  in  the  liower 
House  far  exceeded  the  King's,  could  restrabi 
the  zeal  of  tiie  majority.} 
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It  ii  -  remarkitbla  that,  while  the  Kinf  was 
losing  the  conndenoe  nnd  pood  will  of  the  Irish 
Cotninons  by  faintly  dcfendinff  agrainst  them,  in 
one  quarter,  the  institution  of  property,  ho  was 
himself,  in  another  quarter,  attackinf^  that  insti- 
tution  with  a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless 
than  theirs.  He  soop  found  that  no  money  cnme 
into  his  Exchequer.  The  cause  was  sufficiently 
obTioutf.  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floatin|r  capi* 
tal  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses  from 
the  island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  was  lying  idle.  Thou- 
sands of  those  Protestants  who  were  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population 
had  emigrated  to  England.  Thousands  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still  held  out  for 
Wiiliam  and  Mary.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life  tlie  ma- 
jority  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined 
gangs  of  plunderers.  The  poverty  of  the  trea. 
•uiy  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty  of 
tiie  country :  public  prosperity  could  be  restored 
only  by  the  restoration  of  private  prosperity;  and 
private  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  years 
of  peace  and  security.  James  was  absurd 
enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more  speedy 
and  efficacious  remedy.  He  could,  ho  conceived, 
at  once  extricate  himself  from  his  financial  diffi. 
oulties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farth- 
ing  a  shilling.  The  right  of  coining  was  un- 
doubtedly a  flower  of  the  prerogative ;  and,  in 
his  view,  the  right  of  coining  included  the  right 
of  debasing  the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of 
doors,  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been 
past  use,  were  carried  to  the  mint  In  a  short 
time  lun^  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near 
a  million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  six- 
tieth part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation.  A 
royal  edict  declared  these  nieces  to  be  legal  ten. 
der  in  oil  cases  whatever  A  mortgage  for  a 
thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  by  a  bag  of 
■counters  made  out  of  old  kettles.  The  creditors 
who  complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
told  by  Fitton  to  take  their  money  and  bo  gone. 
But  of  all  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  who 
were  generally  Protestants,  wero  the  greatest 
losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  de- 
mands :  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  on 
themselves  to  meet  Uiis  heretical  machination  by 
cutting  forth  a  tariff  regulating  prices.  Any 
man  who  belonged  to  the  caste  now  dominant 
iiight  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit 
of  brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  Half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress 
was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  tlie  sufferers 
thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a  baker's  shop 
in  the  city  round  which  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers 
were  not  constantly  prowling.  Some  persons 
who  refused  the  base  money  were  arrested  by 
troopers  and  carried  befbre  the  Provost  Marshal, 
who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked  them  up 
in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang  them 
at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resist- 
Mice.    Of  all  the  plvigues  of  tliattime  none  made 
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a  deeper  or  n  more  lasting  impression  on  6lt 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  than  the 
plasruc  of  the  brass  money.*  To  the  recollection 
of  the  confusion  and  misery  which  had  been  pro. 
dnc^d  by  James's  coin  must  be  in  part  ascribed 
the  strenuous  opposition  which,  thirty  five  years 
later,  large  clafsses,  firmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  eovernment  of  Georg* 
the  First  in  the  aflSiir  of  Wood's  patent. 
'  There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thos 
altering,  by  his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  all 
the  contracts  in  the  kingdom,  assumed  a  power 
which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legisslature^ 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.  There 
was  no  power,  however  unconstitutional,  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  him,  as  long 
as  he  used  it  to  crush  and  plunder  the  English 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected 
no  prerogative,  however  ancient,  however*  legiti. 
mate,  however  salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that 
he  might  use  it  to  protect  the  race  which  they 
abhorred.  They  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  portentous  law, 
a  law  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized 
countries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and 
three  thousand  names.  At  the  top  was  half  tin 
peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  came  baronets,  knights, 
clergymen,  souires,  merchants,  yoomcn,  artisansi 
women,  chilaren.  No  investigation  was  madei. 
Any  member  who  wished  to  ri<}  himself  of  a 
creditor,  a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  the 
name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally inserted  without  discussion.  The  only  de- 
bate of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  as 
related  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends 
in  the  House  who  ventured  to  ofiR^r  something  io 
his  favour.  But  a  few  words  fVom  Simon  Luttrell 
settled  the  question.  *■  I  have,**  he  said,  **  heard 
the  King  say  some  bard  things  of  tliat  lord." 
Tliis  was  thought  sufficient,  and  the  name  of 
Straflfbrd  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table  of  the  pro- 
8cribed.t 

Days  were  fixed  befbre  which  those  whoso 
names  were  on  the  list  were  required  to  surrender 
themselves  to  such  Justice  as  was  then  admiiw 
istered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a 
proscribed  -person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  sur- 
render himself  by  the  tenth  of  August  If  he 
had  lef\  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of  November  1688* 
lie  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
ttMiiber.  If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth 
of  November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by 
the  first  of  October.  If  he  failed  to  appear  by 
the  appointed  day,  be  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property 
was  to  bo  confiscated.  It  might  be  physically 
impo.««f«iblc  lor  him  to  deliver  hiifiself  up  within 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Act  He  might  be  bed- 
ridden.  Hu  might  be  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
might  be  in  prison.  Indeed  there  notofioosly 
wore  such  cnses.  Among  the  attainted  lords  was 
Mountjoy.  He  had  been  induced  by  the  villany 
of  Ty  rem  J  nel  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germain*  • 
he  hnd  been  thrown  into  tho  Bastile:  he  was  stili 
lying  there;  and  the  Irish  parliament  was  not 
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tfibamed  to  cnnet  that,  nnfew  he  ooald,  within  a 
few  weeks,  make  bin  escape  from  hie  cell,  and 
prevent  himaelf  at  Dublin,  he  shonld  be  pat  to 
death.* 

As  it  was  nnt  even  pretended  that  there  had 
been  any  intfniry  into  the  ifuilt  of  those  who 
were  thop  pnwcribed,  as  not  a  sinifle  one  amon^ 
them  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
It  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physically  impos. 
sible  for  many  of  them  to  surrender  themselves 
in  time,  it  was  dear  that  nothinjr  but  a  larfre 
•xercise  of  the  royal  prerofrative  of  mercy  could 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so  horrible 
that  no  precedent  couM  be  fbnnd  for  them  even 
in  the  lamentable  history  of  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land.  The  Commons  therefore  determined  that 
the  royal  prerofrative  of  mercy  should  be  limited. 
Several  reflations  were  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  passin|f  of  pardons  difficult  and 
costly :  and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every  par- 
don sfranted  by  his  Majesty,  afler  the  end  of 
November  1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
perKons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  ^eath  without 
a  trial,  should  be  absolutely  void  and  of  none 
effect  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came  in  state  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  •*  Many  of  the 
persons  here  attainted,**  said  be,  **have  been 
proved  traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies  us. 
As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  com  moo  fame.**t 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list 
framed  that  fanatical  royalists,  who  were,  at  that 
very  time,  hazarding  their  property,  their  liberty, 
their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not  secure 
from  proscription.  The  most  learned  man  of 
whom  the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry 
Dodwell,  Camdenian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy 
he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no  dangler. 
It  was  about  him  that  William  uttered  those 
memorable  words:  *' He  has  set  his  heart  on 
beinir  a  martyr;  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disap. 
pointingf  him.**  But  James  was  more  cruel  to 
fni*Dds  than  William  to  foes.  Dodwell  was  a 
Protestant :  he  had  some  property  in  Connaujjrht : 
these  crimes  were  sufficient;  and  he  was  set 
down  in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  the  gallows  and  the  quartering  block.t 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  a  biU 
which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardoning, 
seemed  to  many  persons  impossible.  He  had, 
four  years  before,  quarrelled  with  the  most  loyal 
of  parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  might,  there, 
fore,  well  be  expected  that  he  would  now  have 
struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious  prerogative 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  had 
never  been  questioned  by  the  Whigs.  The  stern 
'look  and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had  repri- 
manded tlie  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  profound  reverence  and  fervent  affi;c- 
tion,  implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the  laws. 


*  An  Act  !br  the  Attaladsr  of  dlvem  Rclwln  and  for  prs- 
serring  the  Isterast  of  laymk  Sal^eat^  London,  1090. 

t  KiBc  m.  18. 

t  His  Dane  li  in  tbe  Ibrst  eolamn  K  pafte  80  in  that 

edition  of  the  List  which  wsa  liopii««<l  •aarch  20, 1600.    I 

should  have  thought  that  the  proeerihea  iierson  mnat  have 

teen  mnne  other  Beniy  Dodwell.    Bat  Bishop  Kennel's 
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wonid  now  have  been  m  plaje.  Be  might  also 
have  seen  that  the  right  course  wis  tlie  wise 
course.  Had  he,  on  this  great  occasion,  hnd  the 
spirit  to  declare  that  he  would  not  shed  the  blood 
of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as  respected  the 
guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  powet 
of  tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  woi>Id 
have  regained  more  hearts  in  England  than  he 
would  have  lost  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded,  and 
to  yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his  sanction , 
and  it  is  but  a  very  small  extenuation  of  his  guilt 
that  his  sanction  was  somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  com 
pleteness  of  this  great  crime,  extreme  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  tnd  persons  who  were  attainted 
fVom  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  till  the 
day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The 
roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  care, 
fully  locked  up  in  Fitton's  closet.  Some  Protest, 
ants,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of 
their  fKends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed, 
tried  hard  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list;  but 
solicitation,  remonstrance,  even  bribery,  proved 
vain.  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too 
late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  con- 
demned without  a  trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the 
Houses,  They  had  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ;  and 
in  that  space  of  time  they  had  proved  most  fully 
that,  great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  Protestant 
ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils  pro. 
duced  by  Popish  ascendency  would  have  been 
greater  stiU.  That  the  colonists,  when  they  had 
won  the  victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their 
legislation  was,  during  many  years,  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  is  most  true.  But  it  is  not  Jess  true 
that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious 
example  nt  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during 
his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly  boasting  that 
he  had  passed  an  Act  granting  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  as 
that  of  Languedoc  was  raging  through  all  the 
provinces  which  owned  his  authority.  It  was 
said  by  those  who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  for 
him  that  almost  all  the  Protestants  who  still  re 
mained  in  Monster,  Coimaught,  and  Leinstcr 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  lyt  as  schis. 
matics,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who  wanted  only 
opportunity  to  become  rebels  in  act,  that  he  gave 
them  up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled ;  and  to 
this  excuse  some  weight  might  have  been  allowed 
if  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  protect 
those  few  colonists,  who,  though  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  religion,  were  still  true  to  the 
doctrines  of  nonresistaoce  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  But  even  these  devoted  royaU 
ists  found  that  their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a 
crtrne  for  which  no  services  or  sacrifices  w^ukl 
atone.     Three  or  four  noblemen,  members  of  the 


Mcond  lettt-r  to  the  Bishop  of  CsrUsle,  1716,  iesvei  no 
doubt  about  the  matter. 

I  A  list  of  moat  of  the  aamea  of  the  Nobility,  Gentrj, 
and  Commonalty  of  England  and  Ireland  (amongat  whom 
are  veveral  Women  and  Children)  who  are  all  by  an  Act 
of  a  Pretended  Parliament  asaembled  iu  Dublin,  attainted 
of  High  Treason,  1690 ;  An  Account  of  the  Tranaectioni 
of  the  late  KIuk  James  In  Irslaud,  in  1000;.  iUac»  ltt«  l^i 
Memoizs  of  IreUud,  1716. 
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Anglican  Church  wTio  had  welcomed  him  to  Ire- 
land, and  had  Bate  in  his  Pa rlinincnt,  represented 
to  him  that,  if  the  rule  which  forbade  any  Pro- 
toKtant  to  po8»cs8  any  weapon  were  atrictly  en- 
forced, their  country  houRCs  wonld  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Rnppjreea,  and  obtained  from  him 
permisaion  to  keep  arma  sufficient  for  a  few  aer- 
vonta.  But  Avauz  remonatrnted.  ■  The  indul- 
gence, he  said,  was  grosaly  abused :  these  Pro- 
tefitant  lords  were  not  to  be  trusted :  they  were 
turning  their  houses  into  fortresses :  his  Majesty 
would  soon  have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness. 
These  representations  prevailed ;  and  Roman 
tXntholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the  auspectcd 
dwellings.* 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant 
clergymen  who  continued  to  cling,  with  desper- 
ate fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord^s  Anointed. 
Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had  the 
largest  share  of  Jnmcs^s  good  graces  seems  to 
"have  been  Cartwright.  Whether  Cartwriffht 
could  long  have  conlinucd  to  be  a  favourite  with- 
out being  an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland;  and 
thenceforward  his  church  had  no  one  to  plead 
icr  cause.  Nevertheless  a  few  of  her  prelates 
and  priests  continued  for  a  time  to  teach  what 
they  had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  But  it  was  at  the.  peril  of  life  or  limb  that 
they  exercised  their  functions.  Every  wearer  of 
a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  out- 
rages of  soldiers  and  Rappan^es.  In  the  coun- 
try his  house  was  robbed,  and  he  was  fortunate 
if  it  was  not  burned  over  his  head.  He  -^as 
bunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  cries 
of  **  T!;ere  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Sonie> 
times  he  was  knocked  down:  sometimes  he  was 
cndgelled.t  The  rulers  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first 
arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by 
him  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  property  and  their  privileges.  They 
were  now,  without  any  trial,  without  any  accu* 
sation,  thrust  out  of  their  house.  The  commu> 
nion  plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the  library, 
llie  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the  collegians  were 
Aciied.  Part  of  the  building  was  turned  into  a 
cnagazinc,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison. 
Siuion  Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of  the  capital, 
(Was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  powerful  inter- 
eoaaion,  induced  to  let  the  ejected  follows  and 
■flchoJars  depart  in  safety.  He  at  length  permit- 
.  iod  Ibem  to  remain  at  large,  with  this  condition, 
^  ilhact,  on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of  them  should 
**  jiieet  togcther.t  No  Protestant  divine  suffisred 
\  .move  liardships  than  Doctor  William  King,  Dean 
i<  'of 'Beiiat  Patrick's.      He  had  been  long  distin- 

*  jguifihed  by  the  forvour  with  which  he  had  incul- 

•  '.catcd  the  duty  of  passively  obeying  even  the 
worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had 
.published  a  4ilefonce  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
■aoc^ptod  a  mitre  from  the  new  government,  he 
mna  reminded  that  he  had  invoked  the  divine 
vvnngeance  on  the  usurpers,  and  had  declared  him- 
.••elf  willing  to  die  «  hundred  deaths  rather  than 
idesert  the  cause  of  hereditary  right.  Ho  had  said 
ghat  theitrue  rcligioa  iuul  oAen  been  strengthened 


^  'Av«]iK,.Jnl7  27  (A«f .  «K  1880. 
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by  ncrsecution,  hut  could  never  be'slrcngfbeiie^ 
by  rebellion  ;  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for 
the  Church  of  England  when  a  whole  cartload 
of  her  ministers  should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance ;  and  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  companv.?  II 
is  not  improbable  that,  when  he  spoke  thus,  he 
felt  as  he  spoke.  But  his  principles,  though  ihtj 
mifrlit  perhaps  have  held  out  against  the  seven- 
ties  and  the  promises  of  William,  were  not  proof 
against  the  ingratitude  of  James.  Human  natuit 
at  last  asserted  its  rights.  AAer  King  had  beet 
repeatedly  imprisoned  by  the  government  to 
which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  af^er  he  had 
been  insulted  and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by 
the  soldiers,  after  he  had  been  interdicted  from 
burying  in  his  own  churchyard,  and  from  preach- 
ing in  his  own  pulpit,  after  he  had  narrowly  es. 
caped  with  life  from  a  musketshot  fired  at  him 
In  the  street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig  theory 
of  government  less  unreasonable  and  UDchristian 
than  it  had  once  appeared  to  him,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  the  oppressed  Church  might  lawfully 
accept  deliverance,  if  God  should  be  pleased,  by 
whatever  meana,  to  send  it  to  her. 

In  no  long  lime  it  appeared  that  James  would 
have  done  well  to  hearken  to  those  oounselkn 
who  had  told  him  that  the  acts  by  which  he  was 
trying  to  make  himself  popular  in  ocie  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odious  in  the 
otliers.  It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate  for  Eng. 
land  that,  after  he  had  ceased  to  reign  here,  ke 
continued  during  more  than  a  year  t»  reign  in 
Ireland.  The  Revolution  had  b^en  followed  bj 
a  reaction  of  public  feeling  in  his  favour.  That 
reaction,  if  it  had  been  suffored  to  proceed  unn 
tcrruptcd,  might  perhaps  not  have  ceased  till  he 
was  again  King :  but  it  was  violently  interrupted 
by  himself.  He  would  not  suffer  his  peopfe  to 
forget :  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope  :  while 
they  were  trying  to  find  excuses  for  bis  past 
errors,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  '^oold 
not  repeat  these  errors,  he  forced  upon  tliem,  in 
their  own  despite,  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
corrigible,  tiiat  the  sharpest  discipline  of  adver 
sity  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that,  if  they 
were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Jacobites  put  forth  pamphlets  about  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  in  blppd,  about  the  im 
perioos  temper  and  uncourteous  manners  of  WiL. 
liam,  about  the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about 
the  heavy  taxes,  about  the  suspension  of  ths 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Church  from  the  enmity  of  Puri 
tans  and  Latitudinarians.  James  refuted  these 
pamphlets  far  more  effectually  than  all  the  &bU«( 
and  most  eloquent  Whig  writers  united  could 
have  done.  Every  week  came  the  newr  that  he 
had  passed  some  new  Act  for  robbing  or  n. or- 
dering Protestants.  Every  colonict  who  sao- 
cceded  in  stealing  across  the  sea  from  Leinster 
to  Holyhead  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful  reports  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  his  brethren  groaned. 
What  impression  these  reports  made  on  tlie 
Protestants  of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  &et  that  they  moved  the  uidignation  of 
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RonqmHo,  a  Spaotard  and  a  bigoted  member  of 
the  Ctiinch  of  Rome.  He  informed  his  Court 
that,  Ihoagh  tiie  English  laws  against  Popery 
might  seem  scTere»  thcj  were  so  much  mitigated 
by  the  pradence  and  humanity  of  the  G<^ni- 
ment,  that  they  caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet 
people ;  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the 
Holy  See  that  what  a  Roman  Catholic  suflfered 
in  London  was  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  a  Protestant  suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  Englishry  fbund  in  England 
warm  sympathy  and  munificent  relief.  Many 
were  received  into  the  houses  of  friends  and 
kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  liberalitjr  of  strangers. 
Among  thdse  wh«  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of 
mercy,  none  contributed  more  largely  or  less 
■  ^  The  H 


ostentatiously  than  the  Queen.  The  House  of 
Commons  placed  at  the  Krng*s  disposal  fifteen 
thousand  poonds  ibr  the  relief  of  those  refugees 
whose  wants  were  most  {iresping,  and  requested 
him  to  give  commissions  in  the  army  to  those 
who  were  qualified  fbr  military  employmentt 
An  Act  was  also  passed  enabling  beneficed 
clergymen  who  had  fied  from  Ireland  to  hold 
preferment  in  England.t  Yet  the  interest  which 
the  nation  fcH  in  these  unfortunate  guests  was 
Unj^frid  when  compared  with  the  interest  excited 
by  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which  still 
maintained  in'  Ulster  a  desperate  conflict  against 
overwhelming  odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely 
one  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our 
island.  Whigs,  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites 
in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extinguished  every 
pttriotic  sentiment  gloried  in  the  glory  of  Ennis. 
killen  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Com. 
mona  was  all  of  one  mind.  **This  is  no  time  to 
be  counting  cost,**  said  honest  Birch,  who  well 
remembered  the  way  in  which  Oliver  had  made 
war  on  the  Irish.  **Are  those  brave  fellows  in 
Londonderiy  to  be  deserted  7  If  we  lose  them 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon  us?  A 
boom  across  the  river  ?  Why  have  we  not  cut 
the  boom  in  pieces  ?  Are  our  brethren  to  perish 
almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours' 
voyage  of  our  shores  7*' §  Howe,  the  most  vehe- 
ment  man  of  one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymonr,  the 
leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that,  though 
he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting  up  the  new  gov- 
ernment,  he  should  cordially  support  it  in  all  that 
might  bo  necessary  fbr  the  preservation  of  Ire. 
land.ll  The  Commons  appointed  a  comniittee  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delays  and  miscar- 
riages  which  ha«i  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Eng- 
lishry of  Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery 
or  cowardice  the  public  ascribed  the  calamities 
of  liondonderry  were  put  under  arrest.  Lundy 
was  sent  to  the  Towsr,  Cunningham  to  the  Gate 
House.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was 
in  some  decree  calmed  by  the  announcement 
thttt,  before  the  end  of  ihe  summer,  an  army 
pov/erful  enough  to  re-establish  the  English  as- 
cendcncy  in  Ireland  would  be  sc»t  across  Saint 
Gcorge*s  Channel,  and  that  Schomberg  would  be 
the  GeneraL      In  the  meantime  an  exj^dition 


which  was  thought  to  be  suAeient  fbr  6ie  nikf 
of  Londonderry  was  despatched  from  Liverpool 
under  the  eoromand  of  Kirke.  ITie  dogged  ob- 
stinacy with  which  this  man  had,  in  spite  of 
royal  solieitatlona,  adhered  to  his  religion,  aad 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution, 
had  perhaps  entitted  him  Id  an  amnesty  fbr  past 
crimes.  But  it  is  diAcnlt  to  understand  why 
the  Government  should  have  selected  Ibr  a  post 
of  the  highest  importance  an  officer  who  wa** 
generally  and  justly  hated,  who  nad  ne«er 
shown  emmenf  talents  fbr  war,  and  wno,  both  m 
AfKca  and  in  England,  had  notoriously  tolerated 
among  his  soldiers  a  Heentiousness,  not  only 
shocking  to  humanity,  but  also  incompatible  whh 
discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke*s  troops  em- 
barked:  on  the  twenty-second  they  sailed:  but 
contrary  winds  made  the  passage  slow,  and 
forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Meanvrhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
defending  themselves  with  stubborn  courage 
against  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous 
partisan  war  against  the  native  population.  Early 
in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a  large  body 
of  troops  from  Connaught,  who  had  made  an  in- 
road  into  Donegal.  The  Irish  were  speedily 
rooted,  and  fied  to  Sligo  with  the  loss  c^  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken. 
Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  horses 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Elated  by 
this  success,  the  Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the 
county  of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  Jameses  troops,  took  and  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Ballincarrig,  reputed  the  strongest  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the 
pikes  and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next  in. 
cursion  was  into  Meath.  Three  thousand  oxen 
and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  away  and 
brought  safb  to  the  little  island  in  Lough  Erne. 
These  daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Enniskillen  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  regiments  of  fbot 
He  carried  with  him  arms  fbr  the  native  peasan- 
try ;  and  many  repaired  to  his  standard  The 
Enniskilleners  did  not  wait  until  he  came  into 
their  neighbourhood,  but  advanced  to  encounter 
him.  He  declined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leav- 
ing his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care  of  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  Pro- 
testants attacked  Belturbet  with  vigour,  made 
their  way  into  a  lofly  house  which  overlooked 
the  town,  and  tlience  opened  such  a  fire  that  in 
two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered.  Seven  hun- 
dred muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many 
horses,  many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of 
incul,  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to  fenniskillen. 
The  bonts  wiiich  brought  these  precious  spoils 
were  joyfully  welcomed.  The  fear  of  hunger  was 
removed.  )yhile  the  aboriginal  pipulation  had, 
in  many  counties,  altogether  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  in  the  expectation,  it  should 
seem,  that  marauding  would  prove  an  inexhausti- 
ble resource,  the  colonist^,  true  to  the  provident 


•  *<  Sa  eomiMinsion  de  lo  que  m  hace  In  Irlaada  oon 
1m  Proteatantes,  68  nada."  April  29  (Majr  9), lOSf^w  "Para 
ItM  Tea  8a  SantHad  qua  aqui  astaa  loa  GuXJi^  a  maa 
beDlgDaBeDtettataAPS4iM.lea  fooiastantas  la  % 
Jaaa  19  (2»>. 
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•Ad  indutirioos  dkoraeter  of  tbeir  nee,  had,  in 
tbo  midrtt  of  war,  not  omitted  eareflilly  to  till  the 
■oil  in  the  nei^libourbood  of  their  strongholds. 
The  harvest  was  now  not  far  remote ;  and,  till  the 
karvost,  the  food  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be 
amply  sufficient.* 

Yet,  in  tlie  midst  of  snccosa  and  plenty^  the 
Enni^illenera  were  tortured  by  a  croel  anxiety 
({«  Londonderry.  They  were  bound  to  the  de* 
fenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious  and 
national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest. 
For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderrir 
fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  instantly  march 
in  irresistible  foree  upon  Lough  Erne.  Yet  what 
could  be  done  ?  Some  brave  men  were  for  roaicing 
a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city; 
but  the  odds  were  too  great  Detuchmonts  bow^ 
ever  wore  sent  which  infested  the  rear  of  the 
blockading  army,  cut  off  sifpplies,  and,  on  one 
occasion-,  carried  away  the  horses  of  three  entire 
tnK>ps  of  cavalry.t  Still  the  line  of  posts  which 
surrounded  Londonderry  by  l&nd  remained  un. 
bioken.  The  river  was  still  strictly  closed  and 
guarded.  Within  the  walla  the  distress  had  be. 
come  extreme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  of  June 
horseflesh  was  almost  the  only  meat  which  could 
be  purchased ;  and  of  horseflesh  the  supply  waa 
scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make  tip  the  defi- 
cieucy  with  tallow ;  and  even  tallow  was  doled 
out  with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifleenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  ap. 
peared.  The  sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathe. 
dral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off  in  the  bay  of  Lough 
Foyle.  Thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes  were 
counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and 
returned  from  the  mast  beads,  but  were  imper- 
fectly  understood  on  both  sides.  At  last  a  mes- 
■enger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the  Irish  sentinels, 
dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the  garrison 
that  Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisiooa,  to  re- 
lieve  the  city.t 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height : 
but  a  few  hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by 
weeks  of  misery.  Kirke  thought  it  unsafe  to 
make  any  attempt,  either  by  Uund  or  by  water, 
on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several 
weeks,  he  lay  inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  fiimine  became  every 
day  more  severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in 
all  the  recesses  of  all  the  bouses  of  the  city;  and 
jome  provisions,  which  had  been  concealed  in 
cellars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made 
their  escipe,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the 
jijagazines.  The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was 
almost  exhausted ;  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pestilence  began, 
as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train  of 
hunger.  Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day. 
I'he  Governor  Baker  was  among  those  who  sank 
under  the  disease.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
Colonel  John  Mitchelburne.§  ^ 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke 
and  his  squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 
Ti     alarm  was  great  at  the  Castle.     Even  before 


*  Hamilton's  Tme  Relation;  Mso  Oormidc's  Farther 
AooouDt.  Of  the  titland  generally,  Aranx  layt,  **  On  n'at- 
tend  rien  d«  oette  rooolte  cj,  les  pajKans  ayant  presqae 
toiu  pris  1»  anass.*'    Utter  to  Lourois,  Maroh  19  (29), 


this  news  arrived,  Avanz  had  gmo  it  as  liw 
opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  unequal  to 
the  difficuhies  of  the  situation.  It  bod  therefore 
been  resolved  that  Rosen  should  take  the  chief 
command.  He  was  now  sent  down  with  all  speed  J 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June  be  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  Ae 
attempted  to  undermine  the  walls;  but  his  plaa 
was  discovered ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abaiw 
don  it  afler  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  of  his  men  were  slain.  Then  bis  fiiry 
rose  to  a  strange  pitch.  He,  an  old  aoldier.  a 
Marshal  of  France  in  expectancy,  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  greatest  generals,  aceustomed,  dor. 
ing  many  years,  to  acientific  war,  to  be  baffled 
by  a  mob  of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  shop- 
keepers,  who  were  protected  only  by  a  wall 
which  any  good  engineer  would  at  onoe  hav« 
pronounced  untenable!  He  raved,  he  Uaa. 
phemed,  in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of  all 
the  dialects  snoken  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atkn. 
tic.  He  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground :  he 
would  spare  no  living  thing ;  no,  not  the  yoang 
girls;  not  the  babies  at  the  breast  As  to  the 
leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  punishment  for 
them :  he  would  rack  them :  he  would  roast 
them  alive.  In  his  rage  be  ordered  a  shell  to  bo 
flun^  into  the  town  with  a  letter  oontaintng  a 
horrible  menace.  He  would,  he  said,  gamer 
into  one  body  all  the  Protestants  who  had  re- 
mained at  tbeir  homes  between  Charlemont  and 
the  sea,  old  men,  women,  children,  many  of  them 
near  in  blood  and  affection  to  the  defendera  of 
Londonderry.  No  protection,  whatever  might  be 
the  authoritv  bywhich  it  had  been  given,  should 
be  respected.  The  muHitivle  thus  brought  toge* 
ther  should  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  London. 
derry,  and  should  there  be  starved  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  their  countrymen,  their  friendsi,  their 
kinsmen.  This  was  Ao  idle  threat  Parties  were 
instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  collect  vio- 
time.  At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  July,  hundreds  of  Protestants,  who  were 
charged  with  no  crime,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  protectioBS 

granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of 
le  city.  It  was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight 
would  quell  the  spirit  of  the  colonists.  But  the 
only  effect  was  to  rouse  that  spirit  to  still  greater 
energy.  An  order  was  immediately  pot  fbrtli 
that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on 
pain  of  death ;  and  no  man  uttered  that  word. 
Several  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  in  the  town 
Hitherto  they  had  been  well  treated,  and  had  re- 
ceived  as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out  to 
the  garrison.  They  were  now  closely  coofined. 
A  gallows  was  erected  on  one  of  the  bastions ; 
and  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Rosen,  request- 
ing  him  to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  prepare 
his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  m  graat  di^ 
may  wrote  to  the  savage  Livonian,  but  received 
no  answer.  They  then  addressed  themselves  to 
their  countryman,  Richard  Hamilton.  They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  their  blood  lor 
their  King ;  but  they  thought  it  hard  to  die  the 
ignominious  death  of  thieves  in  oonaequenob  at 
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tV  Kirbftrity  of  their  own  companinnff  in  armn. 
Hamttton,  thoajrh  a  mnn  of  hx  prtnciplcir,  wut- 
nnt  cruel.  He  had  been  dii>je'u»ted  by  the  i'lhu- 
inanity  of  Rosen,  but,  beings  only  pccnnd  in  com. 
mand,  could  not  venture  to  exprcKS  pnblicly  nil 
that  he  thought,  fie  h<iwcvcr  remonMtrnted 
■tronfrly.  Some  Iri«h  officerp  felt  on  thin  occ.i- 
lion  an  it  wn»  natural  tbnt  brave  men  filir>nld  feci, 
and  declared,  weeping  with  pity  tad  indiirniition, 
that  Uiey  should  never  ceane  to  have  in  their  ears 
the  cries  of  th«f  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die  of  fa. 
mine  b<tween  the  eainp  and  the  city.  Rosen  per- 
sisted during  Ibrty^ight  hours.  In  that  time 
niaity  unhappy  creatures  periithed :  but  London, 
dc-rry  held  out  ai  resolutely  as  ever;  and  he  saw 
that  his  crime  waa  likely  to  produce  nothing  but 
h:itred  and  obloquy.  He  at  length  gave  way,  and 
sutfrred  the  survivors  to  withdraw.  The  garrison 
then  took  down  the  galbwa  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  bastion." 

When  tlie  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dab- 
lin,  James,  though  by  no  meana  prone  to  com- 
p  ifwion,  was  atartled  by  an  atrocity  of  which  the 
civil  wars  ef  England  had  furnished  no  example, 
and  was  displeased  by  learning  that  protections, 
given  by  his  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  his 
honour,  had  been  publicly  declared  to  be  nullities. 
He  complained  to  the  Frendi  ambasaador.  and 
siiid,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occasion  Hilly 

i'ustificd,  that  Roaen  waa  a  barbarous  Muscovite. 
leitbrt  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if 
RuMD  had  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  Avauz  was  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand this  effeminate  sensibility.  In  his 
opinioiu  nothing  had  been  done  that  was  at  all 
n-pruhensible :  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
commanding  himself  when  'he  heard  the  King 
and  the  secretary  Uame,  in  strong  langttuge,  an 
act  of  wholesome  severity .t  In  truth  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  French  general  were  well 
paired.  There  was  a  great  diflbrence  doubtiesa, 
in  appearance  and  manner,  between  the  hand- 
some, graccflil,  and  refined  diplomatist,  whose 
drxienty  and  suavity  bad  been  renowned  at  the 
oiitot  polite  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  militarv 
adventurer,  whose  look  and  voice  reminded  all 
who  came  near  him  that  he  had  been  bom  in  a 
halt'  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen  ftom  the 
run  KB,  and  that  he  bad  once  been  sentenced  to 
dcaib  lor  marauding.  But  the  lieart  of  the  cour. 
tjur  waa  really  even  more  callous  than  that  of  the 
BoUier. 

Ruseii  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and  Richard 
Hdiuiltun  WiM  again  left  in  the  chief  command. 
Jc  tried  gentler  means  than  those  which  hod 
>;uu{riit  so  much  reproach  on  his  predecessor. 
Nu  tricii,  no  lie,  which  waa  thought  likely  to  dis- 
courage  the  starving  garison  was  spared.  One 
duv  u  greut  shout  was  rained  by  the  whole  Irish 
caiijp.  'llic  defenders  of  Londonderry  were  soon 
inivnned  that  the  army  ot*  James  Was  rejoicing 
tfu  account  of  the  fall  of  Eiiniskilien.  They  were 
tuld  that  they  had  now  no  chance  ot  being  re- 
btsved,  and  were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by 
upiiulating.  They  consented  to  negotiate.  But 
irhat  they  asked  was,  that  they  should  be  per- 
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mitted  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by 
l.-inH  or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  de- 
manded hoKtHffes  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  hostages  should 
be  fM>iit  on  board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant: 
the  Governors  would  abate  nothing:  the  treatr 
was  bK>ken  off;  and  the  conflict  recommenced.! 
By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced;  and  tho 
stHte  of  the  city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming 
more  frightfiiL  Tlie  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  thinned  more  by  ftmine  and  disease 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire  was 
sharper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  One  of 
the  gates  was  beaten  in :  one  of  the  bastions  was 
laid  in  ruins;  hut  the  breaches  made  by  dav 
were  repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable  acti- 
vity.  Every  atUck  was  still  repelled.  But  the 
fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  they  could  scarcely  Jteep  their  legs. 
Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the 
enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakncas.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled 
out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay  unborried  round 
the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  aflbrd 
to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw  was 
five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were 
still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive,  'lliey  were  so  lean 
that  little  n»eat  wim  likely  to  be  found  upon  them. 
It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them 
for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
ot'  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in 
which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such 
waa  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rats  who 
came  to  feaat  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly 
hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish« 
caught  in  tlie  river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money.  The  only  price  lor  which  such  a  tree, 
sure  could  be  obtained  was  some  handfuls  of 
oatmeal.  Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and  un- 
wholesome diet  engenders,  made  existence  a  con- 
stant torment  'Vhe  whole  city  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  ahould  be  fiu 
of  discontont  and  insubordination  among  men 
enduring  such  misery  was  inevitable.  At  one 
moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid 
up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  Ibod,  and  was . 
revelling  in  private,  while  he  exhorted  others 
to  sufier  resolutely  lor  the  good  cause.  His 
house  was  strictly  examined^:  his  innocence 
was  fully  proved:  he  regained  his  popularity; 
and  uie  garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect, 
thronged  to  U»s  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach, 
drank  iu  his  earnest  ekx|ueoce  witli  delight,  and 
went  Ibrth  from  the  house  ot'  God  witli  haggard 
faces  and  tottvnng  steps,  but  with  spirit  siiii  un- 
subdued. 'I'here  were,  indeed,  sonM:  secret  plot- 
tings.  A  very  lew  obMcure  traitors  opened  com- 
munications with  the  enemy.  But  it  waa  necessary 
that  all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  oun» 
cealed.  None  dared  to  utter  publicly  any  words 
save  words  of  detiaace  and  stubborn  resolution. 
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Even  in  that  extremity  tho  gfeneral  cry  was  **  No 
rarreiider.**  And  there  were  not  wantin^f  vdlces 
which,  in  low  tones,  added,  ^  Firnt  the  horwB  and 
hides ;  and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
other.**  It  was  aAerwards  related,  half  in  jest, 
yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest, 
that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulls  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  whiclv  sur- 
rounded him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed 
him  With  cannibal  looks  whenerer  he  appeared 
in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufTerings 
of  the  garrison  that  all  this  time  the  English 
^hips  vcere  seen  far  off  in  Lough  Foyle.  Com- 
munication between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  imposaiole.  One  diver  who  had  attempted 
to  pass  the  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was 
hanged  The  language  of  signals  was  hardly 
intelligible.  Ou  tlie  thirteenth  of  July,  however, 
a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button  came 
to  Walker's  hands.  It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke, 
and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But 
more  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had 
since  elapsed ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  san. 
guine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.  By  no  art 
could  the  provisions  which  were  lefl  be  made  to 
bold  out  two  days  more.t 

Just  at  tliis  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch 
f^'om  England,  which  contained  positive  orders 
that  Londonderry  should  be  relieved.  He  accord- 
ingly determined  to  make  an  attempt  which,  as 
far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
earlier.t 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come 
to  Lough  Foyle  under  his  convoy  was  one  called 
the  Mountjov.  The  master,  Micaiah  Browning, 
a  native  of  Londonderry,  hud  brought  from  Eng- 
land a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is 
said,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inac- 
tion of  tlie  armameuL  He  now  cugerly  volun- 
teered to  take  the  first  risk  of  succouring  his 
fellow  citizens;  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who 
had  on  board  a  great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scot- 
land,  was  willing  to  share  tJie  danger  and  the 
honour.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to  be  es- 
corted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigute  of  thirty  six 
gunsf,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  after- 
wards  an  admiral  or  great  fame. 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had 
'  |ust  set :  the  evening  sermon  in  tlie  catliedral 
wan  over;  and  the  heartbroken  congregation  hud 
leparated,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  tower  saw 
the  suils  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  tlie  Irish  camp.  Tlie 
besiegers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles  alo9g  both 
shores.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril :  lor 
Uie  river  was  low;  and  the  only  navigable  chan- 
Del  ran  very  near  to  the  lefl  bank,  where  the  head 
quarters  of  the  enemy  bad  been  fixed,  and  where 


•  Walker's  Aocoont.  *'  The  fat  mnn  ia  Londonderry" 
baosBitf  a  proTurUal  eaprwalon  for  a  person  whose  proa- 
ptriiy  ttxeitod  Uie  anvy  aoU  onpidUy  or  liis  lass  fortanaU 
nitiisbix>urs. 

t  This,  acoordiiig  to  Narclsaua  Luttrell,  waa  the  report 
saMto  by  CaptalD  Withers,  afterwards  a  hlehly  dimln- 
gttbbed  oAoKr,  oo  whom  l^ope  wrote  an  epitaph. 

X  The  despetcb,  which  poaiUrely  connnanded  KIrlce  to 
atlwuk  the  worn,  was  signed  by  Sehonkberg,  who  bad  al- 
vaady  baeo  appohtUMl  commander  in  chief  of  aU  the  Kng- 


the  batteries  were  most  numcroQi.    Lrske  per. 

formed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spir.t  worthy  of 
his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  ftigate  to  cover 
the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great 
effect.  At  length  the  little  squodron  came  to  the 
place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountjoy  took  the 
lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The  huge 
barricade  cracked  and  gave  way :  but  the  shock 
was  such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded,  and  stock 
in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the 
banks :  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were 
preparing  to  board;  but  the  Dartmouth  poured 
on  them  a  well  directed  broadside,  which  threw 
them  into  disorder.  Just  then  the  Phoenix  dasbt-d 
at  the  b^ach  which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and 
was  in  a  moment  within/ the  fence.  Meantime 
the  tide  was  rising  fast  The  Mountjoy  began 
to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  tlie  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her  brave  mastet 
was  no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries 
had  struck  him ;  and  he  died  by  the  OKwt  en- 
viable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which 
was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and 
which  had  just  been  saved  by  bis  courage  and 
self-devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  dc- 
structioD.  The  night  had  closed  in  before  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by  the  leaa 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  eity.  When  the  Mountjoy  srrounded,  and 
when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  nom  the  Jriah 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  tbe  be. 
sieged  died  within  them.  One  who  endured  tJie 
unutterable  anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us 
that  they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  otber^s 
eyes.  Even  at\er  the  barricade  had  been  passed, 
there  was  a  terrible  half  hour  of  suspense,  ll 
was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
quay.  The  whole  population  was  there  to  wel- 
come  them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  with 
earth  was  hastily  throvra  up  to  protect  the  land- 
ing place  from  the  batteries  on  the  othor  si<ie  of 
the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  luiloading  began. 
First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal.  Then  came  great 
cheeses,  casks  of  bee^  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit,  aiikers  of 
brandy.  Not  many  hours  before,  half  a  pound 
of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sailed 
iiide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care 
lo  every  fighting  man.  The  ration  which  each 
now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was  said  ovtrt 
the  suppers  of  that  evening.  There  was  littk 
sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The  boofirva 
shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  raa». 
parts.  The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  ail 
night :  and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city 
made  answer  to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peel  of 
joyous  defiance.  Through  the  whole  ef  the 
thirty  first  of  July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 


lish  fbroei  in  Ireland.  A  oopy  of  It  is  amoBf  tlie  KalnM 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Wodrow,  on  no  better  aa> 
thorltr  than  tbe  foaslp  of  a  wwuitrj  psrlnh  la  DmBbai^ 
tonahins  attributes  tbs  raUaf  of  i^ndoiiderrr  te  tbe  ex- 
hortations of  a  heroic  Scotch  preaeber  nsaaed  Gonkon.  I 
am  indtoed  to  think  that  Kirke  waa  more  Ukely  to  bs  i]>- 
floenred  by  a  peremptory  order  fiom  Schombery,  than  by 
tbe  ttailad  •toqaensa  of  s  whole  ^yeol  sC  ^ntkjtmSam 
dlTincs. 
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cptinoed  to  phj.  *-BdI,  Jtma  after  Um^  raD  had 
af  ain  g>one  down,  flamet  wcra  seen  arising  from 
the  camp;  and,  when  the  fint of  Aagyst  dawned, 
a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately 
ocoapied  by  the  hata  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the 
eitizena  mw  &r  off  the  long  column  of  pikce  and 
standards  retreating  up  thd  left  bank  of  the  Foyle 
towards  Strabane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  oioet  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  iska.  It  had  lasted 
a  hundred  and  fire  days.  The  garrison  had  been 
reduced  from  about  seven  thousand  effective  men 
to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  be- 
siegers cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker 
estimated  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  eer. 
tain  from  the  despatches  of  Avaux  that  the  regi- 
ments  which  returned  from  the  blockade  had 
been  so  much  tiiioned  that  miu\j  of  them  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty- 
six  French  gunners  who  haD  superintended  the 
cannonading,  thirty-one  had  been  JLilled  or  dis- 
abled.t  The  means  both  of  attack  aad  of  de- 
fence had  undoubtedly  been  sueh  -as  would  have 
moved  the  great  warriors  of  the  Continent 
to  laughter ;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstaBoe 
which  gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  bistcry 
of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  not  between 
engineers,  bol  between  nations;  and  the  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  in- 
ferior in  number,  wy  superior  in  civilisation,  in 
capacity  for  seltgovemnMnt^  and  in  stubbornness 
of  resolution.! 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army 
had  retired,  a  deputation  from  the  city  hastened 
to  Leogh  Foyle,  and  invited  Kirke  to  take  the 
command.  Ho  came  accompanied  by  a  long 
train  of  officers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the 
two  Governors,  who  delivered  up  to  him  the  au- 
thority which,  und^  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only  a  lew 
days ;  but  bo  had  time  to  show  enough  of  the 
incurable  vices  of  bia  character  to  disgust  a 
population  distinguished  by  austere  morab  and 
ardent  public  spirit  Thm  was,  however,  no 
outbreak.  The  city  was  in  the  highest  good 
bmnour.  Such  quantities  of  provisions  bad  been 
landed  from  the  fleet,  that  there  was  in  every 
house  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A  few  days 
earlier  a  man  had  been  glad  to  obtain  for  twenty 
pence  a  mouthful  of  carrion  scraped  from  the 
bones  of  a  starved  horse.  A  pound  of  good  beef 
was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence.  Meanwhile 
all  hands  were  busied  in  reifloving  corpses  which 
had  been  thinly  covered  with  eaith,  in  filling  up 
the  holes  whidi  the  shells  had  ploughed  in  the 
ground,  and  in  repairing  the  battered  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  recolIectioB  of  past  dangers 
and  privations,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  well  of  the  English  nation  and  of  all 
Protestant  Churches,  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
townspeople  with  honest  pride.    That  pride  grew 


•  Walkvr;  MackMsle;  HMeIrs  dsla  Mvolation  dli^ 
hDde»  Amritonlani.  1691;  Loudon  Qaaette,  Aug.  6  (12), 
1(S^9:  Urtxmrot  Buehan  among  th*  Nairne  MSS.;  Life  of 
Sir  John  Leake;  The  tooderiad;  OtaMrvatloas  on  Mr. 
Walker**  Aoeouet  of  tbe  fiisse  of  Loedondetry,  Uomssd 
Oct  4, 1689. 

t  Araax  to  SeSgnaUy,  July  18  (»):  to  Lewie,  Aug. 

X  •*  Too  wlU  sea  lMt%  as  yoa  bava  all  alone  tkat  tka 
tzadesmen  of  Londoadeny  had  siors  Rklll  in  thair  de- 
feast  than  tlis  srsat  offtosrsof  the  Irish  armj  in  tbalr  at- 


u. 


strosirer  when  they  N«c>«d  ilrem  William  a  let*. 
ter  acknowledging,  in  the  moat  affectionate  Ian* 
guage,  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and. 
truMty  citizens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole, 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to  hear  the 
royal  epistle  read.  At  the  close  all  the  guns  on 
thie  ramparts  sent  forth  a  voice  of  joy:  all  the. 
ships  on jthe  river  made  answer:  barrels  of  ale 
were  broken  up;  and  the  health  of  their  Majes. 
ties  was  drunk  with  shouts  and  volleys  of, 
mu!«ketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed  away ;  and 
still  the  wall  of  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  what  the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to  the 
Athenians.  A  lofly  pillar,  rising  from  a  bastion, 
which  bore  during  many  weeka  the  beavieat  fire 
of  the  enemy,  ia  seen  far  uo  and  far  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  tie  statue  of  Walker^ 
such  as  when,  in  the  last  and  most  terrible  emer. 
gency,  his  eloquence  roused  tlie  fainting  courage, 
of  has  ikrelhren.  In  one  band  he  grasps  a  Bible. 
The  other,  pointing  down  the  river,  seems  to  dU 
reot  the  eyes  of  his  fkmished  audience  to  the 
English  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved :  yet  it  was  scarcely 
needed :  for  in  truth  the  whole  city  ia  to  this  day, 
a  monument  of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall 
ia  carefully  preserved;  nor  would  any  plea  of 
health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inhabitants 
sufficient  to  justify  the  demolition  of  that  sacred 
enclosure  which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to 
their  race  and  their  religion.}  llie  summit  of 
the  ramparts  forms  a  pleasant  walk.  The  has* 
tions  have  been  turned  into  little  gardens.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be 
seen  the  old  culverins  which  scattered  briok8« 
cased  with  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks.  One 
antique  gun,  the  gifl  of  the  Fishmongers  of  Lon. 
dnn,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred  and 
five  memorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its  report,^ 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg.  The 
cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of  many  hiiu«. 
dreds  of  shells  which  were  thrown  into  the  city*. 
Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flag, 
staves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally. 
T^e  white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  have 
long  been  dust :  but  their  place  has  been  supplied 
by  new  banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest  hands  of 
Ulster.  The  annlversarv  of  the  day  on  which  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been  down 
to  our  own  time  celebrated  by  salutes,  processions, 
banquets,  and  aermons :  Lundy  has  been  executed 
in  etfigv;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
thai  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been 
carried  in  triumph.  There  ia  atill  a  Walker  Cluh 
and  a  Murray  Club.  The  humble  tombs  of  the 
Protestant  captains  have  been  careiblly  sou;^ht 
out,  repaired,  and  embellished.  It  is  iinpossitle 
not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 


tMkB.''~-Light  to  tbe  Blind.  Tba  author  of  thli  work  Is 
furious  against  the  Irish  gnnners.  The  boom,  be  thinke, 
would  never  have  been  broken  If  they  had  done  their 
dttty-  Wei«theTdrnnkt  Were  thsy  traltora  r  Ue  does 
not  determine  the  point  ''Lordi"  he  exclaims,  **  who 
nest  tbe  hearts  of  paopla,  we  leave  the  JuUituient  of  this 
affair  to  thymerey.  In  the  Interim  thow;  tnioDeis  loat 
Ireland." 

2  la  a  ooUeotlon  entltlfd  **  Deirlana.**  which  was pabllsbcd 
more  than  sixty  yeais  afio>  Is  a  curious  U^Ur  pu  tXM  Wb- 
jsct. 


HISTORT   OP   ENGLAND, 


by  tbete  toketii.  ft  in  r  ientiment  which  heUffig* 
to  the  higher  and  purer  part  of  human  nature, 
and  which  adda  not  a  little  to  the  ntren^  of 
Ptntes.  A  people  which  takea  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achicveniAnta  of  remote  ancestors  will  never 
achieve  any  tbln^  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants.  Yet  it  is  impoasi* 
ble  for  the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look  with 
anmixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities  with 
which  Londonderry  commemorates  her  deliver- 
ance,  and  op  the  honours  which  she  pays  to  those 
who  saved  her  Unhappily  the  animosities  of  her 
brave  champicAis  have  descended  with  their  glory. 
The  faults  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  domi- 
n.int  castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  seldom 
shown  themselves*  without  disguise  at  her  festivi- 
ties ;  and  eten  with  the  expressions  of  pious  gra^ 
titude  whi«ili  have  resounded  from  her  pulpits 
have  too  oflcn  been  mingled  Words  of  wrath  and 
defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Rtra- 
bane  remained  there  but  a  very  short  time. 
The  spirit  oC  the  troops  had  been  depressed  by 
their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  completely 
cowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another 
quarter. 

'l*hree  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick  had  g:iined  an  advantage  over  a  detach, 
ment  of  the  £nniskilleners,  and  had,  by  their  own 
confession,  killed  or  taken  more  than  fifty  of  them. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
f^>m  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation ; 
and  they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms 
offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined  at  Dublin  thaj  an  attack  should  be  made 
apon  them  from  several  quarters  at  once.  Ma> 
cirtby,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  MunAter  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel, 
marched  towards  Lough  Erne  from  the  east  with 
three  regiments  of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons,  and  some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  consider- 
able force,  which  lay  encamped  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
vance from  the  west  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was 
to  come  from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and  dra< 
goons  as  could  be  spired  from  the  army  which 
was  besieging  Londonderry*  The  Enniskilleners 
wore  not  fully  apprised  of*^  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  lor  their  destruction ;  but  they  knew 
that  Macarthy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force  ex. 
eeeding  any  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field, 
1*heir  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
ff'torn  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  sent  to 
Kirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  soldiers;  but  he 
had  sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some 
experienced  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry. 
These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sun- 
day, the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that 
their  boat  was  approaching  the  island  of  Ennis- 
killen.  The  whole  population,  male  and  female, 
eaine  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  to  the  Castle 
Uirough  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing 
God  that  dear  old  England  had  not  quite  fbrgot- 
t«u  the  Englishmen  who  upheld  her  cause  against 
great  odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect 


wef?  qoalified  for  his  post  He  was  a  ftamcb 
Protestant,  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Yorkshiremcn  who  rose  up  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  an<l  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  if  he  is 
not  belied,  proved  his  seal  for  liberty  and  para 
religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor  of  8carboroQg|^ 
who  had  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  King  James, 
to  be  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  weD 
tossed  there  in  a  blanket*  This  vehement 
hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
men  of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of  all  qualifications 
for  command :  and  Wolsbley  had  other  and  mora 
important  qualifications.  Though  himaelf  rcffu. 
larly  bred  to  war,  he  seems  to  have  bad  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  management  of  irregular  troops. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  on  himself  the  chief  com. 
raand  when  he  received  notice  that  Mountcashel 
had  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Crnm-  Crum  was 
the  frontier  garrison  of  the  ProtesUnts  of  Ferma. 
nagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  are  now 
among  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  pleasure- 
ground,  situated  nn  a  woody  promontory  which 
overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  sent  Berry  forward  with 
such  troops  as  could  be  instantly  put  in  motion, 
and  promised  to  loUow  speedily  with  a  larger 
roroe* 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered 
thirteen  companies  of  Macarthy's  dragoons  < 


•Bersardrs  hUk  d  UiaassU;  1787. 


manded  by  Anthony,  the  most  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished of  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
but  much  less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton's  dra. 
goons  ran  at  the  first  fire:  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  his  second  in  command  was  alMit 
dead.  Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  HamiU 
ton ;  and  at  the  same  time  Wolseley  came  up  to 
support  Berry.  The  hostile  armies  were  novr  in 
presence  of  each  other.  Macarthy  had  above  five 
thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
Enniskilleners  were  under  three  thousand ;  and 
they  had  marched  in  such  haste  that  they  had 
brought  only  one  day*s  provisions.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  for  them  either  to  fight 
instantly  or  to  retreat  Wolseley  determined  to 
consult  the  men ;  and  this  determination  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  a  general,  was  fbliy  justified  by  the 
peculiar  composition  and  temper  of  the  little 
army,  an  army  made  up  of  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men fighting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their  land% 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  C>od.  The 
ranks  were  drawn  u^  under  arms;  and  the  queo. 
tion  was  put,  ■'Advance  or  Retreat  7"  The  aiv 
swer  was  an  universal  shout  of  **Advmnee.* 
Wolseley  gave  out  the  word,  "No  Popery.**  U 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  instantly 
made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  As  he  ap^ 
preached,  the  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began 
to  retire.  The  Enniskilleners  werv  eager  to  puiw 
sue  with  all  speed:  but  their  commander,  sua* 
pecting  a  snare,  restrained  their  ardour,  and 
positively  forbade  them  to  break  their  ranks. 
Thus  one  army  retreated  and  the  other  fbltowed, 
in  good  order,  through  the  httle  town  of  Newtoa 
fiutlert  About  a  mile  from  that  town  the  Irish 
faced  aboi^t  and  made  a  stand.  l*heir  poaitaoo 
was  well  chosen.  They  were  drawn  op  on  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  deep  hog«  A  i 
paved  causeway  which  ran  across  the  I 
the  only  road  by  which  tie  cavalry  nf  the  J 
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tiHenen  eonU  tdvanoe;  lor  on  the  rigfht  tnd 
kfl  were  pools,  turf  pits,  and  quagmire^  which 
aflforded  no  looting  to  horses.  Maearthy  pUeed 
his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  this 
causeway. 

Wolseley  tM-dered  his  infiintry  to  the  attack. 
They  struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way 
to  firm  ground,  and  rushed  on  the  guns.  There 
was  then  a  short  and  desperate  fight  The  Irish 
cannoneers  stood  galtantly  to  their  piece*  till 
they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  EnniskiUen 
horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down 
by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  np  the 
causeway.  Tlie  Irish  dragoons  who  had  run 
away  in  the  morning  were  smitten  with  another 
panics  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  eiample. 
Such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  thit  many  of 
them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and 
then  continued  to  fiy  on  foot,  throwing  away  car. 
btnes,  swords,  and  even  coats  as  incumbrances. 
The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their 
lives.  The  conquerors  now  ^ve  loose  to  that  fe- 
rocity which  has  seldom  fiiiled  to  disgrace  the 
civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery  was  terrible. 
Near  fifleen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  put 
to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  igno. 
ranee  of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to 
Lough  Erne.  The  lake  was  before  them:  the 
enemy  behind :  they  plunged  into  the  waters  and 
perished  there.  Maearthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers  and 
^Tj  nearly  fi>und  the  death  which  he  sought 


H^r  was  wounded  in  wvenl  placet!  be  WM 
struck  to  the  ground;  and  in  another  moment 
his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  by  the 
but  end  of  a  musket,  when  he  was  recognised 
and  saVed.  The  colonists  lost  onlytwer.ty  men 
killed  and  fifly  wounded.  Hiey  took  four  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  barrels 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  -^oloors  of 
the  vanquished  enemy.* 

The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  oSti  the  sam* 
aAernoon  on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the 
Foyle  was  broken.  At  Strabane  the  news  met  the 
Celtic  army  which  was  retreating  from  London- 
derry. All  was  terror  and  confusion:  the  tents  were 
struck,  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  waggon 
loads  into  the  waters  of  the  M«>ume ;  and  the  dis- 
mayed  Irish,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Protestants,  fled  to 
Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemont.  Sarsficld, 
who  commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  that  town,  which  was  instantly  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  Kirke*s  troops.t  Dublin  was 
in  consternation.  James  dropped  words  which 
indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  Gont'uent, 
Evil  tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  at  which  he  learned  that  one  of 
his  armies  had  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
and  that  another  had  been  rooted  at  Newton  But. 
ler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  di^ 
heartening  from  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of 
those  events  to  which  Scotland  owes  her  political 
and  her  religious  liberty,  her  prosperity  and  bar 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally  pro- 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  the  uialadiiiinis. 
tration  which  has  produced  them.  It  is  there- 
fore not  strange  that  the  government  of  Scotland, 
having  been  during  many  years  far  more  oppres- 
sive  and  corrupt  than  the  government  of  England, 
should  have  fallen  with  a  far  heavier  ruin.  The 
jfiovement  against  the  last  king  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland 
destructive.  The  English  complained,  not  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  7*hey  rose 
op  against  the  first  magistrate  merely  in  order  to 
ansert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  strongly  attached  to  the  Church 


•HamiltMi*!!  Tree  Rriatlon;  Mae  Obmlek*s  rorther 
Aeeount;  LondoB  Onstta,  Aogost  «,  1€89;  Ut9  of 
Jamea,  U.  MB.  36»;  Atsux  to  Lewto,  August  4  (14%  and 
t*  Loardtn  of  the  Mdie  date.  Stoiy  mcntiims  a  report 
tlwi  the  pauie  tmoaa  the  IrUh  wv  cawed  by  the  ndntAke 
I  oflleer.  who  called  out  **  Rtsht  about  ftve"  Instvad 


of  aa  offleer,  w 

of  ^Tiight  Ikor  *    Mehher  Avaus  nor  James  had  bearA 


•Right 

raus  IM 
mj  tiling  abooi  tUa  mistalbe.    ladwd  the  dngooon  who 
an  the  nemple  of  flight  wvre  not  In  the  habi' 
lev  otden  to  tun  their  haeks  on  an  eaewj. 


established  by  law.  Even  in  applying  that  ex- 
traordinary remedv  to  which  an  extraordinary 
emergency  compelled  them  to  have  recourse, 
they  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordi- 
nary methods  prescribed  by  the  law.  l^he  Con- 
vention which  met  at  Westjuinster,  tliough  ram* 
nioned  by  irregular  writ<,  wan  coontitutcd  on  the 
exact  model  of  a  regular  Purliuuient.  No  man 
was  invited  to  the  Upper  House  whoHC  right  to 
sit  there  was  not  clear.  The  knights  and  bur- 
gesses were  chosen  by  those  electors  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  choose  the  members  of  a 
House  of  Commons  called  under  the  great  senL 
The  franchises  of  the  forty  shilling  flreeholder,  of 


Atsux  gives  a 
dragons 


run  away  ones  befbra  on  that  very  day. 

very  rimple  aonount  of  the  defbat :  **  Cat  mesmea 

qui  avolent  fuy  le  matin  lawh^rent  le  pied  aveo  tout  le 

reste  d«  la  cavalerle,  sans  tirer  un  ooop  de  pUitolet;  et  ils 

a'enfalrcnt  tous  avee  une  telle  ^pouvaute  qu'ilx  Jettiredl 

mouiiquetons,  pistotets.  et  enptea:  et  la  plnpart  d'enz, 

arant  creT4  lenra  chevaux,  ae  dtehablllAreiit  poor  alMt 

plui  vlats  k  piad." 

t  HamUUm's  Tras  BslatlOa. 


u 
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•  Ihe  hou9nYio1der.p)i3f1n8r  M»t  and  lot,  of  the  bnrfr- 
itge  tenant,  of  the  liveryman  of  London,  of  the 
Master  of  "Arts  of  Oxford,  were  respected.  The 
sense  ofth^  constituent  bodies  was  taken  with  as 
Utt)e  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  ,3M  little 
trickery  on  the  part  of  returninfr  officers,  as  at 
any  ^neral  election  of  that  age.  When  at  length 
tlie  Bjitates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried 
on  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  ancieot  forms.  There  was  indeed,  after  the 
first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anarchy  in 
London  and  in  soipe  parts  of  the  country.  Bat 
that  anarchy  nowhele  lasted  longer  than  forty, 
eight  hours.  From  the  day  on  which  William 
reached  Saint  James's,  not  even  the  most  nnpo- 
polar  agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not  even 
tlie  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

In  Scotland  the  course. of  events  was  very  did 
fbrent  There  the  law  itself  was  a  grievance ; 
a^id  James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopu. 
lority  by  enforcing  it  than  by  violating  it  The 
Church  established  by  law  was  the  most  odious 
institution  in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pro- 
nounced  some  sentences  so  flagitious,  the  Parlia. 
mcnt  had  passed  some  Acts  so  oppressive,  that, 
unless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were 
treated  as  nullities,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  together  a  Convention  commanding  the 
public  respect  and  expressing  the  public  opinion. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that 
the  Whigs,  in  this  day  of  their  power,  would  co- 
dure  to  see  their  hereditary  leader,  the  son  of  a 
martyr,  the  grandson  of  a  martyr,  excluded  from 
the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of  his  an. 
eestors  had  sate  as  Earls  of  Argyle,and  excluded 
by  a  judgment  on  which  the  whole  kingdom 
cried  shame.  Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  suffer  the  election  of  members 
for  counties  and  towns  to  bo  conducted  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  For  under 
the  existing  law  no  elector  could  vote  without 
swearing  that  he  renounced  the  Covenant,  and 
that  be  acknowledged  the  Royal  supremac^r  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.*  Such  an  oath  no  rigid 
Presbyterian  could  take.  If  such  an  oath  had 
been  exacted,  the  constituent  bodita  would  have 
been  merely  small  knots  of  prelatists:  the  business 
of  devising  securities  against  oppression  would 
have  been  lefl  to  the  oppressors ;  and  the  great 
party  which  had  been  most  active  in  effecting 
the  Revolution  would,  in  an  assembly  sprung 
from  the  Revolution,  have  had  not  a  single  re- 
prcsentative.t 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying 
to  the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect 
which  he  had  wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  Uie 
laws  of  England.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  be  should  determine  by  bis  own  authority 
how  that  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Eldin. 
burgh  sjiould  be  chosen,  and  that  he  should  as. 


•  Act  Pari.  Scot,  Aug.  31, 1691. 

t  Bakiirrslls  Memolrv;  Short  History  of  ths  Bsvolntioii 
IB  SooUand  in  a  letter  frooi  a  Sooteh  genUsman  In  Am- 
StSTdam  to  his  friend  in  London,  1712. 

t  Jiolcarra's  Meoioira ;  Ufa  of  Jamas,  il.  Ml. 

I  A  Memorial  fi>r  llla  Ui>{bnesa  the  Prinoe  of  Orangs  in 
MUtioo  to  ths  Albdis  of  SooUand,  hj  two  Psnons  of 
QmUIv,  1660. 

|8m  Calvln*t  Lettsr  to  Halltr>  Iv.  Mon.  Jan.  U51: 


same  Jhe  power  of  inniiniii|f  foine  jodgweil^ 
and  some  statutes.  He  accordingly  summoned 
to  the  parliament  house  several  Lords  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  honours  by  sentrnces 
which  the  general  voice  londiv  condemned  na 
unjust;  and  he  took' on  hiipself  to  dispense  with 
the  Act  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  tiM> 
elective  franchise. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  choice  of 
almost  all  the  shires  and  burghs  fell  on  Whig 
candidates.  The  defeated  party  complained 
loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  popo* 
lacet  and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trates; and  these  complaints  were  in  many  csiics 
well  founded.  It  is  not  under  such  rulers  aa 
Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  nations  learn  jus. 
tice  and  moderation.)- 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popo. 
lar  feeling,  so  long  and  so  severely  compressed, 
exploded  with  violence.  The  heads  and  the 
hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs  were  taken  down 
from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  process 
sion  by  ^reat  multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and 
laid  in  the  earth  with  solemn  respect.^  It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  publie  enthusiasm  had 
manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  fornk 
Unhappily  throughout  a 'large  part  of  Scotland 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  then  common,  rabbled.  The  morning 
of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  the  commence, 
ment  of  these  outrages.  For  nothing  disgusted 
the  rigid  Covenanter  more  thsn  the  reverence 
paid  by  the  prelatist  to  the  ancient  holidays  of 
the  Church.  That  such  reverence  may  be  ca.r> 
ried  to  an  absurd  extreme  is  true.  But  a  phiiosc' 
pher  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  thinly  the  op^ 
site  extreme  not  less  absurd,  and  may  ask  why 
religion  should  reject  the  aid  of  associations 
which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilised 
to  have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by  ex. 
perienoe  to  have  a  powerful  and  often  a  salutary 
effect  The  Puritan,  who  was,  in  general,  but 
too  ready  to  follow  precedents  and  analogies 
drawn  from  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Jews,  might  have  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
quite  as  clear  warrant  for  keeping  festivals  in 
honour  of  -  greet  events  as  for  assassinating 
bishops  and  refusing  quarter  to  captives.  Ho 
certainly  did  not  learn  firom  his  master,  Calvin, 
to  hold  aoch  festivals  in  abhorrence ;  far  il  was 
in  consequence  of  the  strenooos  eaertions  of 
Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  afUr  an  interval  of . 
some  years,  again  observed  by  the  citixens  of 
Geneva.]!  But  there  had  arisen  in  Scotland  CaL 
vipists  who  were  to  Calfin  what  Calvin  was  t« 
Laud.  To  these  austere  &natics  a  holiday  was 
an  object  of  positive  disgust  and  hatred.  They 
long  continued,  in  their  solemn  nanifestoes  to 
redon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day 
bring  down  some  fearful  judgment  on  the  hod 
that  the  Court  of  Session  took  a  vacatiuo  iu  ilis 
last  week  of  December.t 


*'Ptluiiquam  urbem  unooam  inierederer.  nuUao  |>n>cs<is 
trant  ftm  pneter  dim  Domlnicum.  Kz  q,«o  snm  wtno- 
catna  hoe  tomperauentvm  quaBsivli  nl  Liiriati  nasaJJs 
sslslirantuf-'' 

f  In  the  Act,  Dsclanuion,  and  VcsUmonj  of  Um  E«» 
eedsrs,  dated  in  Deeembor,  1736.  it  is  said  that  **  founts 
nanoe  is  given  by  authority  of  l*arUaaeui  to  ibe  nWtrt^ 
tion  of  holidays  ia  Seotiaod.  by  the  vsesittou  uf  i*ur  meet 
coastdsrahls  Oourto  of  Justioe  ia  ihs  lattsr  «Mt  of  Daoe«p 


S.iaTOBT  OF.  BKOLAND, 


TS. 


On^  Cbrintmas  day,  tfterefbre,  the  Covenanteni 
bbid  armed  muoten  by  concert  in  inanj  parts  of 
tile  wcatem  shires.  Each  band  marched  to  the 
nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar  and  lardef 
•if  the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  proba- 
My  better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of 
Baal  was  refiled  and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten, 
sometimes  dueked.  His  furniture  was  thrown 
out  of  the  windows;  his  wifb  and  children  turned 
out  ef  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried 
to  the  market  place,  and  exposed  darings  some 
4me  as  a  malefactor.  His  ^own  was  torn  to 
direds  over  hie  head :  if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in 
lis  pocket  it  was  barned ;  and  he  was  dismiascd 
#ith  a  (^aripe,  never,  as  he  Talued  his  life,  to 
iSciate  in  the  parish  again.  The  work  of  refbr* 
-  mation  hnvinjr|)een  thus  completed,  the  refbriners 
locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the 
keys.  In  justice  to  these  men  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  had  suffered  such  oppression  as  may 
excuse,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their  violence; 
and  that,  thoujrh  they  were  rude  even  to  brutality, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  in- 
tentional injury  to  life  or  limb.* 

The  di;»>rder  spread  fast  In  Ayrshire,  Clydes- 
dale, Nithisdale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was 
visited  by  these  turbulent  zealots.  About  two 
handred  curates  —  so  the  episcopal  parish  priests 
were  called  —  were  expelled.  The  graver 
Cbvenanters,  while  they  applauded  the  fervour 
of  their  riotous  brethren,  were  apprehensive  that 
proceedings  so  irregular  might  give  seandalf  and 
learned,  with  especial  concern,  that  here  and 
there  an  Achan  bad  disgraced  the  good  cause  by 
stoopi\)g  to  launder  the  Canaanites  whom  he 
ought  only  to  have  smitten.  A  general  meeting 
of  minisle-s  and  elders  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In 
this  meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  the  ejection  of  the  established  clergy 
should  be  performed  in  a  more  ceremoniooi  man- 
ner.  A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  served 
on  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who 
had  not  yet  been  rabbled. .  This  notice  was  sim- 
ply a  tlireatening  letter,  commanding  him  to  quit 
his  parisli  peaceably,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out 
by  force.t  ^ 

The  Scottish  Bisfaopa,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the 
Dean  of  Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  per- 
secuted Church  at  Westminster.'  The  outrages 
committed  by  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  highest 
decree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines 
and  Franciscans  from  insult  and  spoliation.  But, 
tJiougb  he  had,  at  the  request  ^sX  a  large  number 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  taken 
on  himself  provisionally  the  executive  administra- 
tion of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of  maintaining 
order  there  were  not  at  his  command.  He  had 
not  a  single  regiment  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  in- 


ber."  This  In  dadarsd  to  bs  a  naUonal  da,  asd  a  gnmnd 
of  ihe  toni*s  IndlgiuitioB.  In  Marth,  1768.  the  Aapodate 
B>aod  addrcsmd  a  8oI«Bn  Warning  to  the  Matlon,  in 
vhlrb  the  Mma  eoaipiaiat  was  rspoatad.  A  poor  erasy/ 
oaature.  whoM  noDsenie  baa  beon  tboogbt  worthy  of 
brine  n^ntsd  oven  in  our  own  tisM,  asys :  **  I  laavs  my 
t«»Uanony  a|^n»t  tho  aboaaioablo  Ast  of  tho  prvtonded 
Qmsq  Anns  and  hsr  pr«tomlcd  British,  rsally  BroUsh 
PdTltamMit,  for  •osatinff  the  obasrvanes  of  that  wbiah  is 
callMl  til*  Tule  Vacancy ."—Thci  I>yinK  Teatimnny  of  Wm. 
WTlioB,  aometima  Schoolmaster  In  Park,  in  tba  Pariah  :f 
Iteaglaa,  agid  68»  who  disd  la  1757. 


deed  within  many  miles  of  |hat  riven  It  wax  In 
vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a 
nation  which  had  not,  in  any  age,  been  very 
amenable  to  control,  and  which  was  now  agitated 
by  hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  great  revo- 
lutions^ following  great  oppressions,  naturally  en. 
gender.  A  proclamation  was  however  put  forth, 
directing  that  all  people  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  that,  till  the  Convention  should  have 
settled  the  government,  the  clergy  of  the  Estab., 
lishcd  Church  should  be  suffered  to  reside  on[ 
their  cures  without  molestation.  But  this  pm. 
elamation,  not  being  supported  by  troops,  was 
very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  af\cr  it 
was  published  at  Glasgow,  the  venerable  Cntlic. 
dral  of  that  city,  almost  the  only  fine  church  of. 
the  middle  ages  which  stands  uninjured  in  SoiC 
land,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  rreahyterinns 
from  the  meeting  houses,  with  whom  were  ininar. 
led  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren  from  the  hills^ 
It  was  a  Sunday ;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation 
of  prelatists  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity 
ond  mercy.  The  worshippers  were  disperaed, 
beaten,  and  pelted  with  snowballs.  It  was  indeed 
aascrted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with 
much  more  formidable  weapons.t 

Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  Castle,  which  commanded 
the  whole  city,  was  still  held  for  James  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon.  The  common  people  were 
generally  Whigs.  Tho  College  of  Justice,  & 
great  forensic  society  composed  of  judges,  advo- 
cates, writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors,  was 
the  stronghold  of  Toryism  ;  for  a  rigid  test  had 
during  some  years  excluded  Presbyterians  from 
all  the  departmenU  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
lawyers,  some  hundreds  in  number,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  battalion  of  infiintry,  and  for  a  time 
effectually  kept  down  the  multitude.  They  paid, 
however,  so  much  respect  to  William's  authority 
as  to  disband  themselves  when  his  proclamatioa 
was  published.  But  the  example  of  obedience 
which  they  had  set  was  not  imitated.  Scarcely 
had  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  when  Cove- 
nanters from  the  west,  who  had  done  all  that  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pelting  and  hustling  the 
curates  of  their  own  neighbourhood,  came  drop, 
ping  into  Edinburgh  by  tens  and  twenties,  for  tho 
purpose  of  protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of  ovcn 
awing  the  Convention.  Glangow  alone  sent  four 
hundred  of  these  men.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  were  directed  by  some  leader 
of  great  weight.  They  showed  themselves  little 
in  any  public  place  :  but  it  was  known  that  every 
cellar  was  filled  with  them ;  and  it  might  well  be 
apprehended  that,  at  the  first  signal,  Uiey  would 
pour  Ibrth  from  their  caverns,  and  appear  armed 
round  tlie  Parliament  house.^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patri 
otic  and  enlightened  Scotchman  would  have  earn. 


*  An  Aoooant  (tf  lbs  Prassnt  Psrseoutlon  of  tho  Church 
In  BcotUod,  in  aeveral  Uttora,  IflOO;  Tbo  CaM  of  the  itf. 
flieta4  Clergy  la  Sootiand  truly  rspMseutwl,  1090;  Faltb- 
ftil  Oftntaodlnga  Dlaplsyrd ;  Burnet,  i.  806. 

t  The  form  of  notios  will  be  found  in  tho  book  tntltled 
FaiUiful  Contending*  DUtpUyad. 

X  Account  of  the  PraMnt  Peraaentloo,  1600;  Caas  of  tbs 
aiBict«l  Ciornr,  lASO ;  A  true  Aceoant  of  that  laterruptlcNi 
that  wu  made  of  thoServioeof  Ood  on  Sunday  la«l,  boing 
the  17th  of  February,  IWft,  algned  by  JamssOttwrn,  sst- 
ina  for  the  Lonl  Provost  of  Ulaagow. 

I  Baloama's  Memoirs;  llarkay's  Mandn. 
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HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 


Mtly  diwlred  to  Me  the  n^ttntion  uppeaitcd,  and 
Bnrnc  government  established  which  mi|rht  be 
•bic  to  protect  property  and  to  enforcft  the  law. 
An  imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily 
mndc  mijrht  well  appear  to  such  a  man  prefer, 
•hie  to  a  perfect  settlement  which  must  be  the 
workii  of  time.  Jast  at  this  moment,  however,  n 
party,  strong-  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilities, 
raised  a  new  and  moat  important  question,  which 
soemed  not  unlikely  to  proloncr  the  interregrnum 
till  the  autumn.  This  party  maintained  thtft  the 
Ejitates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  William 
and  Mary  King  and  Queen,  but  to  propose  to 
England  a  treaty  of  union,  and  to  keep  the  tKrone 
vnr.-mt  tilt  such  a  treaty  ahould  be  concluded  on 
terms  advantageous  to  Scotland.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a 
people,  whose  patriotism,  exhibited,  often  in  a 
tirroic,  and  sometimes  m  a  comic  form,  has  long 
b«;en  proverbial,  should  have  been  willing,  nay 
impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which 
had  been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and 
mmifully  defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stub, 
born  spirit  which  the  arms  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudora  had  been  unable  to  subdue  had  be- 
gun to  yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  force. 
CiiHtomhouses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doinff 
what  the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon,  of 
Flodden  and  of  Fmkie,  had  failed  to  do.  Scot, 
land  had  some  experience  of  the  efiecta  of  an 
union.  She  had^  near  forty  years  before,  been 
united  to  England  on  such  terms  aa  England, 
flushed  with  conquest,  choee  to  dictate.  That 
union  was  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  vanquished  people  with  defeat  and  humili- 
at  ion.  And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it 
hud  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  pro. 
moted  their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom 
and  liberality  rare  in  his  age,  had  establuhed 
the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
do'ninant  and  the  subject  country.  While  he 
governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the 
transit  of  commodities  fh>m  any  part  of  the 
island  to  any  other.  His  navigation  laws  iro. 
pised  no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A 
Scotch  vessel  waa  at  liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch 
cir^o  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the  raguv  of 
Karbadoes  into  the  port  of  London.t  The  rule 
of  the  Protector  therefore  had  been  propitious  to 
the  industry  and  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
St^ottitth  people.  Huting  him  and  cursing  hint, 
tliey  could  not  help  thriving  under  him,  and  often, 
during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate 
princes,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  golden 
d;:ys  of  the  usurper.! 

The  Restoration  came,  and  changed  every 
thing.  The  Scots  regained  their  independence, 
and  soon  began  to  find  that  independence  had  its 
digicom  tort  aa  well  aa  iU  dignity.     The  English 


•  namnu  II.  21.  \ 

i  iSooheW,  KiM.  esp.  9,  sod  Oliver's  Ordinaaos  In  Ooimctt 
of  the  l2Lh  of  April  In  tbs  imnie  year. 

t  Hornet  and  Fletcher  of  Sal  toon  mention  the  profperity 
of  .Smtland  undw  the  Protector,  bnt  SMribe  It  to  a  ciiui«e 
quite  iniMl«oii»te  to  the  production  of  iiuch  an  effect.  **  There 
tiiir.'*  Fays  Burnet,  "  a  conRlderable  force  of  aliout  raven 
or  el)rht  thoufsnd  mon  knpt  In  .Scotland.  The  pay  of  the 
army  hrooKht  so  muoh  money  Into  the  kingdom  that  It 
euutinned  all  that  while  In  a  very  flourlHbinK  «ta*;eL  .  ,  .  . 
lV«f  always  reckoo  those  elirht  ymr*  of  usurpation  a  time 
Of  jrreat  p«ioe  and  prosperity."  '•  Durlni?  the  time  of  the 
aanrper  Gromwsll.**  says  Fletcher.  *<  we  ima^ned  our- 
iaWes  to  be  In  a  tolerable  oondidon  with  respect  to  the 
iMt  partlsttlar  (trads  and  money)  by  raaaon  of  that  sz- 


parliament  treated  them  aa  aliens  and  4invm1&  A 
new  Navigation  Act  put  them  on  almost  the  aaiDf 
footing  with  the  Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in 
some  cases  prohibitory  duties,  were  impoeed  oa 
the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not  wow 
derful  that  a  nation  eminently  industrioua,ahrew4 
and  enterprising,  a  nation  which,  haTing*  bees 
long  kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severs 
climate,  waa  just  beginning  to  prosper  in  spHs 
of  tliese  disadvantagea,  and  which  found  its  pro. 
gress  suddenly  stopped,  shouM  think  itself  enseUy 
treated.  Yet  there  waa  no  help.  Complaint  vras 
vain.  Retaliation  was  impossible.  The  Sovereign, 
even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to 
bear  himself  evenly  between  his  large  and  bis 
small  kingdom,  between  the  kingdom  from  which 
he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  a  roiUion  and  a 
half  and  the  kmgdom  fVom  which  he  drew  an 
annual  revenue  of  little  more  than  sixty  thoasand 
pounds  Ho  dared  neither  to  refuse  bis  assent 
to  any  English  law  injurioua  to  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land,  nor  to  give  his  assent  to  any  hootch  law 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  however,  were 
so  loud  that  Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  Commit 
sioners  to  arrange  the  terma  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  British  kingdoms.  Ilie 
conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that 
passed  while  they  continued  proved  that  tbcre 
wss  only  one  way  in  which  Scotland  could  obtain 
a  share  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  Eng- 
land at  that  time  enioyed.^  The  Scotch  mosl 
become  one  people  with  the  English.  7*he  Par* 
liament  which  had  hitherto  sate  at  Edinborgh 
must  \ie  incorporated  with  the  Parliament  which 
sate  at  Westminster.  The  sacrifice  could  not  bat 
be  painfully  felt  by  a  brave  and  haughty  people, 
who  had,  during  twelve  generations,  regarded  the 
southern  domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and 
whose  hearts  still  swelled  at  the  thought  of  the 
death  of  Wallace  and  of  the  triumphs  of  Bmee. 
There  were  doubtless  many  punctilious  patriots 
who  would  have  strenuously  opposed  an  onion 
even  if  they  oould  have  foreseen  that  the  effect 
of  an  union  would  be  to  make  Glasgow  a  greater 
city  than  Amsterdlm,  and  to  cover  the  dreary 
Lothians  with  harvests  and  woods  neat  farm* 
houses  and  stately  mansions.  But  there  was  also 
a  large  class  which  was  not  disposed  to  throw 
away  great  and  substantial  advantages  in  order 
to  preserve  mere  names  and  ceremonies ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  class  was  such  that,  in  the  year 
1670,  the  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  over. 
tures  to  England.||  The  King  undertook  the 
office  of  mediator;  and  negotiators  were  named 
on  both  sides ;  but  nothing  was  concluded. 

Ilie  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen 
years,  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  Revolution. 
Different  classes,  impelled  by  different  motives. 


pense  which  was  made  In  the  realm  by  those  forras  tlMt 
kept  us  Id  •ttl^accion.'*  The  trim  explaiMtion  oftiM  phe- 
nomenon sboat  which  Baroet  and  Vlecch«r  blundat«d  so 
ltros.ilT  will  be  found  In  a  psmphlH  entitled,  **  Some  ec»> 
sonabls  snd  modest  Thoofrhts  partly  ocessioiMd  bj  ana 
partlT  ooncemtng  tlM  t$eotch  last  India  Cbrnpany.**  lSdi]i> 
burffh,  1696.  8ee  the  Prooeedlngs  of  the  Wedneste^  C2«t 
In  Friday  9trBet,  upon  the  sabjoet  of  an  Union  «llh  fWot- 
land.  December.  1705.  Fee  also  the  Beren.b  Chapter  of 
Mr.  Bartoo'a  valvafolo  Hiatocy  of  SootlaiML 

I  Pea  the  paper  in  whleh  ths  demaada  of  tba  8a)teb 
Gommiaiiiopers  are  set  forth.  It  wUl  be  foaad  in  tka  A» 
peodUc  to  De  Foe's  Ubtory  of  the  Union,  KOb  11. 

I  Act.  Pari.  BeoL,  JvJj  90, 1910, 
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•QfiGiiiTcd  on  this  point  With  mcrchnntii,  ea^er 
to  share  in  the  arlv.intagptiftor  the  Went  Indian 
Trade,  witc  joined  active  nnd  asi|)irinjt  politicians 
who  winhed  t>  cxliibit  their  abilities  in  a  more 
mn^ptcuQUs  lbe:itre  than  t!ie  Scottitfh.  Parliament 
Houw,  and  to  collect  riches  from  a  more  copious 
source  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  cry  for 
union  was  swelled  bv  the  voices  of  some  artful 
Jacobites,  who  merely  wished  to  cause  discord 
and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to  attain  this  end  by 
railing  up  with  tlie  difBcult  question  which  it  was 
the  especial  business  cif  the  Convention  to  settle 
another  question  more  difBcuU  atill.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  who  disliked  the  ascetic  habits 
and  ri|^id  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians  wished 
for  an  union  as  the  only  mode  of  maintaining 
prelacy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  an 
united  Parliament  the  Enflish  members  must 
greatly  preponderate ;  and  in  England  the  Bishops 
were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  was  plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  hnsis, 
and  would  fall  before  the  first  atUck.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  have  a 
foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  withstand 
all  assaults. 

Whether,  in  1689,  it  would  have  been  poaaible 
to  effijct  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union 
may  well  be  doubted.  But  there  can  hejno  doubt 
that  a  religious  union  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  have  befallen  either 
kingdom.  The  union  accompliahed  in  1707  has 
indeed  been  a  great  blessing  both  to  England 
and  to  Gotland.  But  it  has  been  a  blessing  be- 
caase,  in  constituting  one  State,  it  left  two 
ChurcKes.  Tlio  political  interest  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  the  same :  but  the  ecclesiastical 
dispute  between  them  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  oom promise.  They  could  therefore  pre- 
serve  harmony  only  by  agreeing  to  differ.  Had 
tliere  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies, 
there  never  would  nave  been  an  amalgamation 
of  the  nations.  Successive  Mitchells  would  have 
fired  at  successive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of 
CUverhouses  would  have  butchered  five  genera- 
tions of  Camerons.  Those  marvellous  improve- 
ments which  have  changed  the  face  of  Scotland 
would  never  have  been  effected.  Plains  now  rich 
with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors, 
Waterfalls  which  now  turn  the  wheels  of  immense 
fiictories  would  have  resounded  in  a  wilderness. 
New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  slieepwalk, 
and  Greenock  a  fishing  hamlet.  What  little 
strength  Scotland  could  under  such  a  system  have 
possessed  must,  in  an  estimate  of  tlie  resources 
•r  Gicat  Britain,  have  been,  not  added,  but  de- 
ducted. So  encumbered,  oar  country  never  could 
have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in 
tlie  first  rank  of  nations.  We  are  unfortunately 
not  withoutfl^  means  of  judging  of  the  effect 
which  may  be  produced  on  the  moral  and  physi- 
eal  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  ex- 
elusive  enjoy ment  of  riches  and  dignity  a  Church 
k>ved  and  reverenced  only  by  the  few,  and  regarded 
by  the  many  witli  religious  and  national  aversion. 
One  such  Church  is  quite  burden  enough  for  the 
energies  of  one  empire. 

But  these  things,  which  to  qa,  who  have  been 
tasght  by  a  bitter  sxperienee,  seen  clear,  were- 
bj  no  means  clear  in  1689,  even  to  very  tolerant 
and  enlightened  politicians.  In  truth  the  English 
Ijom  Ciiarcbmen  were,  if  possible,  more  anxious 


than  the  English  High  Chvrcbnieii  to  preserve 
Epi^rnpicy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  rrmarkublc  fnct 
that  Burnet,  who  was  always  accused  of  wishing 
to  eKtahlitfh  the  Calvinistic  discipline  in  the  M>utfl 
of  the  iiilind,  incurred  great  unpopularity  among 
his  own  countrymen  by  hia  efforts  to  uphold 
prelacy  in  the  north.  He  was  doubtless  in^^rror : 
but  his  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  cause  which 
does  him  no  discredit.  His  favourite  object,  an^ 
object  unattainable  indeed,  yet  such  as  might 
well  foscinate  a  large  intellect  and  a  benevol«*nt 
heart,  had  long  been  an  honourable  troty  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Noncon- 
formists.  He  thought  it  roost  unfortumite  th:  t 
one  opportunity  of  concluding  such  a  treaty 
should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Rc^fora- 
tion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  another  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  the  Revolution.  He  and  his 
friends  were  eagerly  poshing  forward  Notting. 
ham*s  Comprofaension  Bill,  and  were  flattering 
themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  success.  But  tiioy 
foit  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  Comprrhension 
in  one  of  the  two  British  kingdoma,  unleKS  there 
were  also  a  Comprehension  in  the  other,  (^on- 
oession  must  be  purchased  by  concession.  If  tho 
Presbyterian  pertinaciously  refbsed  to  listen  lo 
any  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  ntrong, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  him 
liberal  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  weak. 
Bishops  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
iiees  in  Scotland,  in  oKJer  that  divines  not  er- 
dained  by  Bishops  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
rectories  and  canonries  in  England. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  Episoopalians  in  the 
north  and  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians  in  tho 
iKnith  were  bound  up  together  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  perplex  even  a  skilful  statesman.  It 
was  happy  for  our  country  that  the  momentous 
question  which  excited  so  many  strong  passions, 
and  which  presented  itself  in  so  many  different 
points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by  such  a  man 
as  William.  He  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to 
Latitudinarians,  to  Presbyterians,  to  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  who  pleaded  for  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion, to  Burnet  who  represented  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  Carstairs  whc 
hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whoae 
thumbs  were  deeply  marked  by  the  screws  of 
prelatists.  Surrounded  by  these  eager  advocates, 
William  remained  calm  and  impartial.  He  wes 
indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situation  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  qualities  to  be  the  umpire 
in  that  great  contenlion.  He  was  the  King  of  a 
prelatical  kingdom.  He  was  the  Prime  Ministet 
of  a  presbyterian  republic.  His  unwillingness  to 
offend  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  which  regarded  him 
as  a  champion  divinely  sent  to  protect  them 
against  the  French  tyranny,  balanced  each  other, 
and  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  eitlier  side. 
His  conscience  was  perfectly  neutral.  For  it  was 
his  deliberate  opinion  tliat  no  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  institution.  He  dissented 
equally  from  the  school  of  Laud  and  from  the 
scheol  of  Cameron,  from  the  men  who  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  without 
bishops,  and  from  the  man  whc  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Chu^'ch  without 
synods.  Which  form  of  government  should  be 
adopted  was  in  his  judgment  a  questio  \  of  meye 
expediency.    He  would  probably  base  e^eienped 
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A  temper  between  the  two  rival  nyttems.  a  hier- 
•rchv  in  which  the  chief  spiritaal  functionaries 
ihoufd  have  been  something'  more  than  moderators 
and  something  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  to  think  ofsettlin^sach  a  matter  ac- 
cording to  bis  own  personal  tastes.  He  determined 
thcr^re  that,  if  there  was  on  both  sides  a  dispo- 
sit  ion  to  compromise,  he  wonld  act  as  mediator. 
But,  if  it  shoald  prove  that  the  public  mind  of 
England  and  the  pablie  mind  of  Scotland  had 
taken  the  ply  strongly  in  opposite  directions,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation  into 
conformity  witii  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He 
would  saner  each  to  nave  its  own  church,  and 
would  content  himself  with  restraininfr  both 
churches  from  persecnttn^  nonconformists,  and 
firom  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish 
Episcopalians  who  complained  to  him  of  their 
■uiferinors  and  implored  ^is  protection  was  well 
weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and  ingenious. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  in- 
stitution to  which  they  were  so  much  attached, 
and  to  grant  at  the  same  time  entire  liberty  of 
eonscience  to  that  party  which  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  any  deviation  fhom  the  Presbyterian 
model  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that 
they  did  not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
They  must  also  distinctly  understand  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by  the  sword 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  she 
detested.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that 
prelacy  could  be  maintained  only  by  arms,  he 
should  yield  to  the  general  sentiment,  and  should 
merely  do  his  best  to  obt&in  for  the  Episcopalian 
minority  permisdon  to  worship  God  in  ft'eedom 
and  safety.* 

It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish 
Bishops  had,  as  William  recommended,  done  all 
that  meekness  and  prudence  could  do  to  con. 
ciliate  their  countrjrmen,  episcopacy  could,  under 
any  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  was 
Indeed  asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation, 
and  has  been  repeated  by  writers  of  our  genera- 
tion, that  the  Presbyterians  were  not,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land.t  But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious 
fallacy.  The  efiective  strength  of  sects  is  not 
to  bo  ascertained  merely  by  counting  heads. 
An  established  church,  a  dominant  church,  a 
church  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of 
civil  honours  and  emoluments,  will  always  rank 
among  its  nominal  members  multitudes  who  have 
no  religion  at  all;  multitudes  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological 
disputes,  and  have  no  scruple  about  conforming 
to  the  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  be  es- 
•tablished;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  wiiose  scruples  have 
yielded  to  worldly  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a  man 
who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that 
church.  A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian,  joined  in  celebrating  the  Christian  mystc. 
ties  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a  firm 


believer  in  Christ  But  it  would  be  a  vny  fml 
mistake  to  imagiA  that  one  single  Pontiff « 
Augur  in  the  Roman  Senate  was  a  firm  beiiem 
in  Jupiter.  In  Mary*8  reign,  every  body  vhoaj. 
tended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Frotettuli 
was  a  real  Protestant :  but  hundreds  of  tbousssdi 
went  to  mass  who,  as  appeared  before  pht  hi 
been  dead  a  month,  were  not  real  Rofnao  Cvk- 
lies.  If;  under  the  Kings  of  the  Hosse  «' 
Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  fit* 
political  power  and  from  the  learned  professlcBJ. 
was  daily  annoyed  by  informers,  by  tynn'^ial 
magistrates,  by  licentious  dragooos,  and  was  u 
danger  of  being  banged  if  he  neard  a  sero^on  ii 
the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  vi<  rat 
very  unequaUy  divided  between  £pi&ctiptli:si 
and  Presbyterians,  the  rational  inference  is  tbt 
more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  Scotcfa&a 
whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  ma:!;! 
were  Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Sootchaiii 
in  twenty  was  decidedly  and  on  convictkn  u 
Episcopalian.  Against  such  odds  the  fiish<^ 
had  but  little  chance ;  and  whatever  chance  tbej 
had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away ;  scene  i 
them  because  thejr  sincerely  believed  ^  that  thei; 
allegiance  was  still  duo  to  James;  others  pn- 
bably  because  they  apprehended  that  Wifius 
would  not  have  the  power,  even  if  be  bad  tbt 
will,  to  terve  them,  and  that  nothing  bat  a  oca. 
terrevblution  in  the  State  could  avert  a  revolutka 
in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  ooold  not  be  it 
Edinburgh  during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention, a  letter  from  him  to  the  Estates  was  p**- 
pared  with  great  skill.  In  this  document  he  prc- 
fossed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  rtli. 
gion,  but  gave  no  opinion  touching  those  qus»ii&« 
about  which  Protestants  were  divided.  He  hia 
observed,  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  tb«i 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  wi± 
whom  he  had  conforrcd  in  London  were  indistc 
to  an  union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  Be 
was  sensible  how  much  such  an  onion  vccb 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both ;  and  he  woo^ 
do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  acoompllsfaicf  of 
so  rood  a  work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  kr|« 
discretion  to  his  confidential  agents  at  Edinbur^-k 
The  private  instructions  with  which  he  furnbiarti 
those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  bat  vcn; 
highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to  ascer^iu 
to  the  best  of  their  power  Uie  real  sense  ol'  Lif 
Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it  T^ej  mt^ 
remember  that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  tis 
government.  To  that  object  every  other  ofc;c<i 
even  the  union,  must  be  postponed.  A  UxjTt 
between  two  independent  legislatures,  dhisi 
ftom  each  other  several  days*  journey,  most  u- 
cessarily  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the  thrc-^e 
could  not  safoly  remain  vacant  whift  the  ne^oi. 
tions  were  pending.  It  was  therefore  irnpurtast 
that  His  Majesty's  agents '  ahould  be  oo  t^^ 
guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  us^ 
pretence  of  promoting  the  union,  might  rtiUj  bt 
contriving  only  to  prolong  the  interregnum.  If 
the  Convention  should  be  bent  on  esubib^jf 
the    Presbyterian   form   of  church  govemii<c!& 


»0ums«,lL2i. 

t  Ses,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Some  que§- 
reeolved  ooncpniing  eplfioopal  and  presbytvriaii  go- 
seat  te  SooUaod,  iffoU.**    \Pu9  of  Uie  4«miUdds  Is, 


whether  flestlleh  pres^tery  be  sgreeakie  id  the  fs^fx 

indiaatione  ef  that  peopte.  The  euUior  Muivtin  d^ 
question  la  the  negative,  on  th«  ground  ibat  1h»  fii^ 
and  mlddl«f  eiawee  bad  generally  oonfcrtaed  to  the  cfir 
eopid  Uimreh  beftrv  tlie  Sevolvlles. 
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William  (fetifMi  (hat  his  f\r\enA»  would  do  nil  in 
tlietr  |iower  to  prevent  the  triumphant  sect  f^om 
retaliating'  what  it  had  raflfercd.* 

The  pcrion  hj  whose  advice  William  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to 
Scotch  politics  was  a  Scotchman  of  great  abili- 
ti«ii  ind  attainments,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of 
Stiir,  the  fbonder  of  a  family  eminently  dixtin- 
^uifihed  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate, 
in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  in  letters,  but  distin- 
guished also  by  mislbrturies  and  misd'^eds  which 
have  fornifihed  poets  and  novelists  with  niHterials 
fiir  the  darkest  and  most  heartrending  tales.  Al- 
ready Sir  James  had  been  in  mourning  for  more 
than  one  strange  and  terrible  death.  One  of  his 
aonfi  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters 
had  poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding 
night  One  of  his  grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport 
Ui:n  slain  by  another.  Savage  libellers  asserted, 
and  loine  of  the  superstitious  vulgar  believed, 
l!iat  cakmittcs  so  portentous  were  the  conse* 
quences  of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy 
race  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had 
a  WTj  neck;  and  he  was  reproached-  with  this 
tin«rortune  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  and  was 
tfild  tiiat^t  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to 
the  gallows.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  ereat  ability, 
art,  and  spirit,  Was  popularly  nicknamed  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  gravely  said»that  she 
had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those  whom  she  hated, 
and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a 
cat  seated  OD  the  cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  man,  however, 
ofer  whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared  to 
hao|r  did  not,  as  ikr  as  we  can  now  judge,  fall 
short  of  that  very  low  standard  of  morality  which 
waa  generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age 
and  nation.  In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of 
knowledge  he  was  superior  to  them  all.  In  his 
yonth  he  had  borne  arms :  he  had  been  a  profes- 
sor  of  philosophy:  he  had  then  studied  law,  and 
had  become,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the 
greatest  jurist  that  hia  country  had  produced. 
In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a 
jadge.  Afler  the  Restoration,  be  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  royal  family,  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
0)unci!,  and  had  presided  with  unrivalled  ability 
in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  doubtless  borne 
I  share  in  many  unjustifiable  acts ;  but  there 
were  limits  which  he  never  passed.  He  had  a 
roiiderfui  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition 
vhich  it  suited  him  to  main^in  a  plausible  as. 
>cct  of  legality  and  even  oi  juMtice ;  and  this 
wwer  he  frequently  abused.  But  he  was  not, 
ike  many  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  impu- 
ientJy  and  unscrupulously  servile.  Shame  or 
ionscience  generally  restrained  him  from  com 
nitting  any  bad  action  for  which  his  rare  ingo- 
mity  could  not  frame  a  specious  defence ;  and 
10  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  council  board 
rhen  any  thing  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was 
o  be  done.  His  moderation  at  length  gave 
ifTence  to  the  Court.     He  waa  deprived  of  his 


*  The  ioHtrnetioDa  are  In  the  Leven  sod  Mriville  Papers. 
tr-y  War  <Jate  March  7. 1688-9.  On  the  fint  oocaalun  on 
rhirh  1  quote  this  most  valaable  oollaction,  I  cannot  re- 
rain  from  acknowladging  the  obligatioDS  andcr  which  I. 
ad  aJ]  who  take  an  intcroat  in  the'  hlntorjr  of  our  iaiaod, 
ie  to  the  KcQtlanian  who  has  p#rft>nn«d  so  well  the  dutj 
f  an  editor. 

t  Aa  to  the  DalrymplaS,  sso  the  Lord  ProsUleikt'a  own 
nttiagp^  and  aaong  thcsa  hto  Tlndkstk>D  of  tbs  IAvImi 


high  ofBee,  and  found  himself  in  so  disagreeable 
a  situation  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  There  ho 
emp^yed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work 
on  jurisprndence^hich  has  preserved  his  memory 
fresh  down  to  our  oWn  time.  In  his  banishment 
he  tried  to  gain  the  fa%'our  of  his  fellow  exiles, 
who  naturally  regarded  him  with  suspicion  He 
protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  his*  hnitds 
were  pure  frotn  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Cove, 
nanters.  Ho  made  a  high  profcsaion  of  religion, 
payed  much,  and  observed  weekly  days  of  fast, 
ing  and  humiliation.  He  even  consented,  afler 
much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  ond  hia 
credit  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Arpyle. 
When  that  enterprise  had  failed,  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  against  Dalrymple; 
and  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confls- 
cated  had  they  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice 
which  subaequentlv  became  common  among  the 
politicians  of  Scotland.  His  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent,  John,  took  the  side  of  the  government, 
supported  the  dispensing  poiyer,  declared  o gainst 
the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate, when  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  after  holding 
out  through  ten  years  of  foul  drudgery,  at  lengUi 
showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services  of  iho 
younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remis- 
sion of  the  fbrfeiture  which  the  ofiences  of  the 
elder  had  incurred.  Those  services  indeed  were 
not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John,  though  infk- 
rior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal 
learning,  was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge 
was  great  and  various :  his  parts  were  quick; 
and   bis  eloquence  was    singularly  ready   and 

Graceful.  To  sanctity  he  made  no  prctensiona. 
ndeed  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed 
in  regarding  him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist 
During  some  months  Sir,  John  at  Edinburgh 
affected  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his  unhappy 
parent  Sir  James ;  and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told 
his  Puritan  friends  how  deeply  he  lamented  the 
wicked  compliances  of  bis  unhappy  child  Sir 
John. 

The  ReToIution  came,  and  brought  a  large  in- 
crease  of  wealth  and  honours  to  the  House  of 
Stair.  The  son  promptly  changed  sides,  and  oo. 
operated  ablv  and  zealously  wiui  the  father.  Sir 
James  established  himself  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scot<Ui 
affairs.  Sir  John^s  post  w&s  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Eld  in  burgh.  He  was  not  likely  to  kind 
any  equal  among  the  debaters  there,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  lately  served. t 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the 
Calvinistic  ciiurch  government  John  Dalrymple 
was  regarded  with  incurable  distrust  and  dislike. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  tliat  another  agent 
should  bo  employed  to  manage  that  party.  Such 
an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a 
nobleman  connected  by  affinity  with  the  unfbrtu- 
nate  Monmouth,  and  with  tliat  Leslie  wlio  had 
unsncoessfnUy    commanded    the    Scotch    army 


PerfsctSona;  Wodrow'a  Analeeta:  Donglaa's  Pearafrt; 
Lockhart'a  Memoirs;  the  Satyr*  on  tha  Vamilia  of  btalra ; 
th«»  Salyric  Lines  uvon  the  long  wlahed  for  and  timely 
Dtsath  of  the  Itight  IloooaraUe  Lady  8Uira;  Uw'a  .Me- 
morials; and  th«  llynUford  Papers,  written  in  1704-6  and 
priotsd  with  the  Letters  of  Caratairs.  Loekhart,  though 
a  mortal  enemy  of  John  Dalrymple,  saya,  ''There  was 
none  in  the  parllamsnt  espabto  to  take  op  the  oudgals 
wlthhisa." 


so 
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agfoinst  Cromwell  at  Dunhar.  Melville  had  nl- 
ways  been  accounted  a  Whig*  ond  a  Presbvte. 
rian.  Thone  who  speak  of  bim  tnofit  fnvoarably 
hare  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  eminlnt  in- 
tellectual endowmrnts  or  exalted  public  rpirit 
But  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been  by 
no  means  deficient  in  that  homely  prudence  the 
want  of  which  has  oflen  been  fatal  to  men  of 
brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  pru- 
dence  had  restrained  him  from  going  very  far  in 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts:  but  he 
had  listened  while  his  friends  talked  about  resist- 
ance, and  therefore,  when  the  Rye  Houpe  plot 
was  discovered,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to 
tho  Continent  In  his  absence  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on  evidence  which 
would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal. 
He  was  condemned  to  death :  bis  honours  and 
lands  were  declared  forfeit :  his  arms  were  torn 
with  contumely  out  of  the  Heralds*  book ;  and 
his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of  the  cruel  and 
rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  discountenanced  the  unhappy  projects 
of  his  kinsman  Monmoutli.  but  cordially  approved 
oi  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with 
the  Dutch  expedition :  but  he  arrived  in  Ix>ndon 
a  tew  hours  afler  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been 
proclaimed  there.  William  instantly  sent  him 
down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  moderate  counsels  proceeding  from  a 
man  who  was  attached  to  their  cause,  and  who 
had  suffered  for  it  Melville's  second  son,  David, 
who  had  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leven,  and  who  had  acquired  some 
military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
'  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  England 
to  the  Scottish  Convention.* 

James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affiitrs 
in  Scotland  to  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  Colin  Lindeay,'  Earl  of  Balcarrms.  Dundee 
had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish  troops  which 
had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Dutch  : 
but  he  had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
which  iiad  been  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  which  tho«e  vfbb  most  detest  his  merci- 
issa  nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  He  lay 
with  his  lorccs  not  far  from  Watlord,  when  he 
was  informed  that  James  had  fled  from  White- 
hall,  and  that  Fevcrsham  had  ordered  all  the 
royal  army  to  disband.    The  Scottish  regiments 


•  Afl  to  MttlvlUe,  0M  tha  Leven  and  Malvttls  Papers,  pu- 
slm,  and  the  prefo<»;  the  Aet  Pari.  Soot  /one  16,  1686; 
and  the  Appendix,  Jime  IS;  BometiLai;  and  the  hw 
net  M£v.  UHrL  66M. 

t  Croiehton's  Memoirs. 

IMackay's  Hemolra. 

}  Memobv  of  the  tindaaTS. 

I  About  the  early  relation  between  Waiinai  sad  Dundee) 
some  JaroUte,  many  yean  after  they  were  both  dead,  in- 
vented a  story  which  by  saooessiTe  embelllshmenta  was  at 
last  improved  into  a  romance  whioh  it  aeems  strsnge  that 
even  a  child  should  believe  to  be  true.  The  last  edition 
rana  thus.  William's  hone  was  killed  under  him  at  Beneif, 
and  hia  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Dundee,  then  Cap- 
tain Onham,  moonted  His  Uighnesa  again.  William  pro- 
■iiaed  to  nward  this  service  with  promotion;  but  broke 
hia  word  and  gave  to  another  the  eommiaeion  which  Gra- 
ham had  been  led  to  eapeet,  The  ii^ared  here  went  to 
*"     "^ —  "^'^  BMt  his  sooowMAii  sompeticor  and  gave 


wrr^  thus  ]ef\,  withont  p«y  or  provisions,  in  Um 
midst  of  a  ibrctgn  and  indeed  a  hot^tiie  nation 
Dundee,  it  is  said,  wept  with  grief  and  rage 
Soon,  however,  more  cheering  intelligence  arrived 
from  various  quarters.  William  wrote  a  l^w 
lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scota  would  remain  qmf\ 
he  would  pledge  his  honour  for  their  safety  ;  anii^ 
some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that  James  ba4 
returned  to  his  capital.  Dundee  repaired  in 
stantly  to  London.f  lliere  he  met  hie  friend 
fialcarras,  who  had  juf t  arrived  from  E^linbnrgh. 
Bnlcarras,  a  man  diatin^fuished  by  his  handsoiDS 
person  and  by  his  sccomplishnienta,  had,  in  hit 
youth,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had 
deserted  the  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a  seal 
in  the  Privy  Council,  had  become  a  tool  of  Pertb 
and  Melfbrt,  and  had  been  one  of  the  Commiasionen 
who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Trea. 
surer  when  Queensberry  was  disgraced  lor  refbsang 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion} 

Dundee  and  Bales rras  went  together  to  White, 
hall,  and  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  Jamei 
in  his  last  walk,  up  and  down  the  Mall.  He  tolQ 
tliem  that  he  intended  to  put  his  affairs  in  ScoU 
land  Under  their  management  **  You,  my  Lord 
Balcarrasi  must  undertake  the  civi^  busineaa: 
and  you,  my  Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  conimis> 
sion  from  me  to  command  the  troops.**  The  tws 
nobleman  vowed  that  they  would  prove  them- 
selves deserving  of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the  Prinos 
of  Orange.**^ 

On  tiie  following  day  James  lefl  Whitehall  lor. 
ever ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint 
Jameses.  Both  Dundee  and  Balcarraa  swclkd 
the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer, 
and  were  not  ungraciously  received.  Both  were 
well  known  to  him.  Dundee  had  served  under 
him  on  tJie  Continent  ;|i  and  the  first  wile  of  BaL 
carras  had  been  a  lady  of  the  doosc  of  Orangey 
and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  superb  pair 
of  emerald  earrings,  the  gitl  of  her  cousin  the 
Prince.f 

'I'he  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  Wil- 
liam to  proscribe  by  name  four  or  five  men  vrhe 
had,  during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  donspicuoot 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  al 
i!klin burgh.  Dundee  and  Balcsrras  were  parti 
cularly  mentioned.  But  the  Prince  had  deter 
mined  that,  as  tar  as  his  power  extended,  all  the 
past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  ainneaty, 
and  abedutely  refused  to  make  any  dedaratioa 
wuich  could  drive  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty 
of  his  uncle's  servants. 


him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  pnnlabment  for  stifktng  Ir 
the  palaoB  wa»  the  Iom  of  tLe  olieudmg  ri^ht  hand ;  but 
this  pani»hment  the  Prince  of  Orange  ungnciooaiy  x^ 
mitted.  **You,"  he  raid,  '*  saved  my  life;  1  spare  yow 
right  hand :  and  now  we  are  qnlta." 

Ihose  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  havs  ripcated  this 
nousenae  ae<:m  to  have  thoutibt,  iimt,  thet  Mm  Aet  of 
Henry  the  Kighth  **  for  puniahmeut  of  mnrderaad  mal^ 
ek>us  bloodshed  within  the  King**  OoHrf*  (tttat.  Stt  Uea. 
YllL  c.  2.)  was  law  in  Quelden;  aud,  ascondly,  llwt,  ia 
1674,  William  waa  a  King,  and  liis  bouse  a  King**  Court. 
Thkj  were  alvo  not  aware  that  he  did  not  porahase  Loo  till 
long  after  Jiundee  hud  left  the  Netherlands.  8ee  Uanb'f 
Deneription  of  Loo,  ItiMtt. 

Tbia  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  dteeofw 
the  •lighteet  trace  in  the  voluminoAa  Jacobite  Uteratan 
of  William's  reign,  seems  to  have  originated  about  a  qa 
ter  of  a  century  after  bundee'a  death,  and  to  have  al  ' 
ita  fUil  abeuidity  in  anothvr  quacter  ot  a  omMuj. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Llnda^a 
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BtkatTM  WMt  npeatadly  to  Skiat  JaiiiM*i, 
hftd  several  eiidieiWM  of  WiHieni,  proiened  deep 
re»pcct  ibr  hie  Highacee^  end  owned  that  Kingf 
jainee  had  eommitted  great  errare,  but  would  not 
l>roinbe  to  oooeiir  ia  a  vote  of  depoeition.  Wil- 
liam gave  no  sign  of  displeaeure,  but  said  at 
partiag:  **Taiie  eare,  my  Lord,  thai  yen  keep 
within  the  kw;  for,  if  yon  break  it,  you  must 
expect  to  be  left  to  it*** 

Dundee  seeme  to  have  been  lees  ingeniioiis. 
He  employed  the  lacdiation  of  Bnrnet,  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Saint  Jamee'a,  declared  himself 
willing  to  aequiesoe  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protection, 
and  promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such 
credit  was  given  to  his  proibssioas  that  he  was 
suffered  to  travel  down  to  Scotland  onder  the 
escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  .Without  such  an 
escort  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of 
any  Presbyterian  family,  would,  at  that  omijnne- 
ture,  have  had  bat  a  perilous  journey  through 
Berwickshire  and  tho  Lothians.f 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee 
and  BaJearraa  reached  Edinburgh.  They  had 
some  hope'that  they  might  be  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  in  the  Coovention.  They  tlierefbre  ex- 
erted themoalvee  vigorously  to  consoli<lato'  and 
animate  their  party.  They  assured  tife  rigid 
royalists,  who  had  a  scrupio  about  sitting  in  an 
BSKmbly  coovofced  by  an  usurper,  that  the  right- 
M  King  particularly  wished  no  friend  of  here- 
ditary  monarchy  to  be  abeent  More  than  one 
waverer  was  kept  steady  by  being  assured  in 
confident  tnrms  that  a  speedy  restoration  was 
inevitable.  Gordon  had  determined  to  surrender 
the  eastle,  and  bad  begun  to  remove  his  furni- 
ture: but  Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on 
him  to  hold  out  some  time  longer.  They  in- 
tbrmed  him  that  they  had  received  from  Saint 
Germains  firil  powers  to  adjourn  the  Convention 
to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  ill  at  Edin- 
burgh, those  powers  would  be  used.t 

At  length  the  Iburteenth  of  March,  the  day 
filed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Estetes,  arrived,  and 
the  Parliament  House  was  crowded.  Nine  pre- 
lates were  in^  their  placea.  When  Argyle  pre- 
sented himaeli;  a  single  lord  protested  against  the 
admission  of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence, 
passed  in  due  Ibrm,  and  still  unreversed,  had  de- 
prived  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  But  this 
objection  was  overruled  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice 
was  raised  against  his  admission.  The  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  oflBciated  as  chaplain,  find  made 
it  one  of  his  petitiono  that  God  would  help  and 
restore  King  James.§  It  soon  appeared  that  tho 
general  feeling  of  the  Convehtion  was  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  this  prayer.  The  first 
matter  to  be  dooided  was  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent The  Doke  of  Hamilton  was  supported  by 
Uie  Whi^s,  the  Msrquese  of  Athol  by  the  Jaco. 
bites.  Nuither  candidate  possessed,  and  neither 
desurved,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  supporters. 
HamiliOQ  had  been  a  Privy  ConncUk>r  ot'  James, 


had  home  a  part  in  many  unjustifiable  acts,  and 
had  oflfered  but  a  very  cautious  and  languid  op* 
"position  to  the  most  daring  atUcks  on  the  laws 
and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till  the  Duth  guards 
were  at  MHiitehall  bad  he  ventured  to  speak  out 
Then  he  had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and  had 
assured  the  Whiga  that  he  had  pretended  to  be 
their  enemy,  only  in  order  that  he  might,  without 
incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their  fVicnd.  Athol 
was  still  less  to  be  ti-uatcd.  His  abilities  wem 
mean,  his  temper  false,  pusillanimous,  and  crueL 
In  the  l^to  reign  he  had  gained  a  dishonouraMo 
notoriety  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  which  ho 
had  been  guilty  In  Argylcshire.  He  had  turned 
with  the  torn  of  fi>rtnne,  and  had  paid  servile 
court  to  the  PMnce  of  Orange,  but  had  been 
coldly  received,  and  had  now,  from  mere  mortifi- 
cation, come  back  to  the  party  which  he  had 
deserted-ll  Neither  of  the  rivaJ  noblemen  had 
chosen  to  stake  the  dignities  and  lands  of  his 
house  on  the  issue  of  the  contention  between  the 
rival  Kings.  The  eldest  son  of  Hamilton  had 
declared  for  James,  and  the  eldest  son  of  AthcJ 
for  William,  so  that,  in  any  event,  both  corooete 
and  both  estetes  were  safi). 

But  in  Scotland  the  fashionable  notions  toud^ 
ing  political  morality  were  lax;  and  the  aristo* 
eratical  sentiment  was  strong.  The  Whigs  were 
therefore  willing  to  forget  that  Hamilton  had 
fotoly  sate  in  tho  council  of  James.  Tbd  Jaco> 
bites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol 
had  lately  fawned  on  William.  In  political  in- 
consistency  those  two  great  lords  were  far  indeed 
fi'om  standing  by  themselves;  but  in  dignity  and 
power  they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  assembly. 
Their  descent  was  eminently  illustrious;  their 
influence  was  immense :  one  of  them  could  raise 
the  Western  Lowlands:  the  other  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  of  northern  moonUineera. 
Round  these  chieft  therefore  the  hostile  iactieoe 
gathered. 

The  votes  wer^  counted,  and  it  appeared  that 
Hamilton  had  a  majority  of  fort^.  The  oonse« 
quence  was  that  about  twenty  of  the  defeated 
party  instantly  passed  over  to  the  victors.^  At 
Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been 
thought  strange,  but  it  seems  to  have  caused  Kttle 
surprise  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  remarkable  cit* 
cnmsUnce  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  natare< 
No  ddss  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever 
adhered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  perti> 
nacity  than  was  found  among  the  Scotch  Fmru 
tons.  Fine  and  imprisonment,  the  sheers  and 
the  branding  iron,  the  boot,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
the  gallows  could  not  extort  fiom  the  stubborn 
Covenanter  one  evasive  word  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  tko> 
ological  system.  Even  in  things  indifferent  ha 
would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  bul 
too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended  pro 
denoe  and  charity  as  traitors  to^  t^«  cause  of  truth 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  genera 
tion  who  made  a  figure  in  the  Parliament  Hoost 


*  MMooirs  of  tiie  ftaitoijr 

t  Baravt,  a  22;  MsaMAnoT  the  UaAnga 

1  Uale»ms*s  Msaaoln. 

{  Aet.  Parl.g«»t^  Mar.  14^  1880;  Histofj  of  tbs 
voiatloa  io  8eotismi,  1080;  An  Aooooat  oT  tti« 
tosi  of  tlM  Kststes  ai  IcoUaiid,  toL  Land.  1089. 
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and  iw  (h«  Co*^nci1  Chambrr  wore  the  moitt  HIr. 
honcsvaud  unblushing  time.srrver^  th:it  the  world 
his  ever  aee.i.  Tl»e  Enfflish  mnrvtlled  alike  «t 
both  cli8-*c<.  Thtrc  wcr?  indeed  many  Ptoiit- 
hearted  non-cwnforinists  in  'he  Siiuth;  bnt  »cnrcely 
any  who  in  obbtinacy,  pufiacity,  and  hardihood 
could  bear  a  uornpartson  vith  the  men  of  the 
scboo!  of  Camtitm.  Tht  e  were  many  knavish 
poTiticianfl  in  tht  South :  ^  ^it  few  so  utterly  desti. 
tute  of  mornlity,  and  Bti1|  fewer  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  shame,  as  the  meii  of  the  school  of  Lau- 
derdale. Perhaps  it  is  natunil  Uiat  the  most 
cftllous  and  impudent  ficc  should  be  found  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  unreasonable  and  imprac- 
ticable virtue  Where  enthusiasts  are  ready  to 
destroy  or  tc  be  destroyed  for  trifles  ma|rni(ied 
intc  imjiortance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  very  name  of  conscience 
should  become  a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and 
shrewd  men  of  business. 

The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  dc- 
serters  from  the  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a 
Committee  of  Elections.  Fifteen  persons  were 
chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of  these 
were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the 
regularity  of  any  proceeding  of  which  tiie  result 
hnd  been  to  send  up  a  Whijr  to  the  Parliament 
-House.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  by  the  gross  partiality  of  his 
own  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself, 
with  but  little  success,  to  restrain  their  vio- 
lence.* 

,  Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
tite  business  for  which  thev  had  met,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  security. 
They  could  not  be  perfectly  at  ease  while  the  roof 
under  which  they  sate  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  there- 
fore  sent  to  inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention 
required  him  to  evacuate  the  fortress  within 
twenty. four  hours,  and  that,  if  he  complied,  his 
past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against 
him.  He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During 
that  night  his  wavering  mind  was  confirmed  by 
the  exhortations  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  On 
the  morrow  he  sent  an  answer,  drawn  in  respect- 
ful  but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  he  de- 
elared,  from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of 
Olinburgh.  Least  of  all  could  he  harbour  any 
thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly  which 
he  regarded  with  profound  reverence.  He  would 
willingly  give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But 
he  was  in  communication  with  the  government 
now  established  in  England.  He  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  important  despatches  from  tliat 
government ;  and,  till  they  arrived,  he  should  not 
ice!  himself  justified  in  resigning  his  command. 
These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  Heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  tlie  Castle  in 


form,  and  «o  denonnce  the  penalties  of  high  I 
njfainst  those  who  should  continue  to  occupy  that 
fortress  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Estatesi 
Gnnrds  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
citv.t 

Two  days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes; 
and  it  was  expected  that  on  the  third  morning  the 
great  contest  would  begin.     Meanwhile  the  popu. 
lation  of  Edinbnreh  was  in  an  excited  state.     It 
had  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid  visits 
to  the  Castle ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhor. 
tations  had  indt*ced  the  garrison  to  hold  out    Hit 
old  soldiers  wei*  known  to  be  gathering  round 
him ;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he 
would  make  aoroe  desperate  attempt     He,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  Yh  en  informed  that  the  Weatem 
Covenanters  who  iilled  the  cellars  of  the  city  had 
vowed  vengeance  on  him :  and,  in  truth,  when  we 
consider  that  their  temper  waa  singularly  mvage 
and  implacable ;  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  the  slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty ;  that 
no  example*  furnished  by  Holy  Writ  had  been 
more  frequently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than 
•Ehud  stabbing  Egkm,  and  Samoel  hewing*  Ag*ir 
limb  from  limb;  that  they  had  never  heard  any 
achievement  in  the  history  of  their  own  conntiy 
mor^  warmly  prai«ed  by  their  favourite  teachen 
than  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe ;  we  may  well  wonder  that  a 
man  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  like 
water  should  have  been  able  to  walk  the  High 
Street  in  safety  during  a  single  day.    The  enemy 
whom  Dundee  hsd  most  reason  to  femr  was  a 
youth  of  distinguished    courage   and    abilities 
named  William  Cleiand.      Qeland  had,   when 
little  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  borne  arms  in 
that  insurrection  which  had  been  put  down  at 
Botiiwell  Bridge.     He  had  since  disgusted  some 
virulent  fanatics  by  his  humanity  and  moderation. 
But  with  the  great  bcdy  of  Presbyterians  his 
name  stood  high.     For  with  the  strict  morality 
and  ardent  xeal  of  a  Puritan  he  united  some  ae> 
compltshraents  of  which  few  Puritans  could  boast 
His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments   rospectablcb     He  was  a 
linguist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  poet.     It  is  tma 
that  his  hymns,  odea,  ballads,  and  Hodibrastie 
satires  are  of  tery  little  intrinaic  value ;  but,  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  when 
most  of  them  were  writton,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  show  considerable  vigour  of  mii>4.    He 
was   now  at  Edinburgh:   his   influence   among 
the  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  tdere  was 
great :  he  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred,  and 
WM  belieVled  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  vio> 
lence.t 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March  Dundee  received  tiw 
formation  that  some  of  tlie  Covenanters  had  Uund 
themselves  together  to  slay  him  and  Sir  George 


•  Bal<«rr«s>8  Memofrs;  Ubtory  of  the  late  RevoIuUon  in 
SoottsJid,  ItiOO. 

t  Act  Pari  Soot.,  March  14  and  16, 1680 ;  Balearrafl>«  Me- 
moirf.:  London  Gazette,  March  26 ;  History  of  the  late  Kevo- 
latfcm  In  Seotlaod.  1(XK);  Acoonnt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Katatas  of  Sootlaad,  1«W. 

{ :iee  Cleland*8  Poema,  and  the  comnModetory  poems  eon* 
tallied  in  the  same  volume,  Edioboigb,  1DB7.  It  has  been 
Tfi^eetedly  amerted  that  this  WillUm  Cleiand  was  the  flither 
of  WiUiam  Cleiand,  the  Commlsslonor  of  Taxes,  who  was 
well  known  twenty  years  later  in  the  literarjbsodetj  of 
London,  who  rendered  some  not  very  reputable  servioee  to 
Pope,  and  whose  pon  John  was  the  author  of  an  infaa&ctts 
bcok  but  too  widely  celebrated.  This  is  an  entire  mistake. 
William  Cleiand,  who  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  not 


twenty-clKht  when  he  was  killed  in  Aogast,  lesO;  tad 
William  CleJand,  the  OommlMioner  of  Taxes,  died  at  niij- 
seven  In  September,  1741.  The  former,  therrfoiet,  cBna<4 
hav%  been  the  fkther  of  the  latter.  See  the  Kzart  Nam- 
tive  of  the  BatUe  of  Dunkeld ;  the  Qenttosun's  Magasine 
for  1740:  and  Warburton'ff  note  on  the  Letter  tc  the  Pab- 
llsber  of  the  Dnndad,  a  letter  rigned  W.  Claland,  but  nail? 
written  by  Pope.  In  a  paper  drawn  ap  bj  Sir  Bobot 
Ifaihlitou,  the  omda  of  the  extreme  Covenaatera,  aod  • 
blood-thirsty  ruAan.  Cleiand  is  mentioned  as  having  bc«e 
once  leagued  with  those  Iknaties,  but  alterwuds  a  gmx 
opposer  of  their  teettmony.  Cleiand  probably  did  not  afrci 
with  Hamilton  in  thinking  It  a  sacrsd  dntr  to  eat  tbe 
throats  of  prisoner*  ot  war  who  had  been  leoMved  to  ^as^ 
ier.    See  Hamilton's  Letter  to  the  Sodetles,  Dm.  T,  lAi 
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MackcfMtie*  wboM  eloqiienee  and  learninif,  lonjt ' 
prostituted  to  the  serviee  of  tyranny,  had  made 
hiin  more  odious  to  ttie  Pro«»byt«riana  tlian  any 
otlier  man  of  the  f^own.  Dundee  applied  to 
Himilton  for  protection ;  and  flainilton  ad> 
vised  hifo  to  brinir  the  matter  under  the  con> 
sideratioo  of  the   Convention   at   the   next   ait- 

tii»r* 

Btstbre  that  aittinff,  a  person  named  Crane  nr- 
rived  ftfun  France,  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
fufritive  Kini;  to  thie  Estates.  The  letter  was 
sealf^d :  the  beareft  stran|fe  tr>  say,  was  not  fur. 
nislied  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
hcadd  of  the  Jacobite  party;  nor  did  he  briograny 
measaipe,  written  or  verbiil,  to  either  of  Jttiiie»*s 
aijrenu  Balcurras  and  Dundee  were  mortified 
by  finding  that  so  little  coofidenee  was  ropoi^d 
in.  them«  and  were  harassed  by  painful  doubts 
touching  the  oootents  of  the  document  on  which 
so  much  depended.  Thoy  were  willing,  however, 
fo  hope  for  the  beet  King  James  could  not, 
situated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  act  in 
direct  oppositiou  to  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of 
hid  friende.  His  letter,  when  opened,  must  be 
found  to  contain  such  gracious  assurances  as 
would  animate  the  royalists  and  conciliate  the 
moderate  Whiga.  His  adherents,  therefore,  deter* 
mined  that  it  should  be  produced. 

Wiien  the  Convention  re.assemblcd  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  March,  it 
wus  proposed  that  measures  should  be  token  for 
tiie  personal  security  of  the  members.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  life  of  Dundee  had  been  threat, 
encd ;  that  two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had 
t>een  wa toiling  the  house  wherO  he  lodged,  and 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  use  the 
dog'  as  he  had  used  them.  M ackensie  complained 
that  he  too  was  ki  danger,  and,  with  his  ueoal 
c»pk>usness  and  force  of  language,  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  Estates.  But  tlie  matter  was 
lightly  treated  by  the  majority:  and  the  Conven- 
tion passed  on  to  other  business.t 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the 
door  of  the  Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted. 
The  paper  of  which  be  was  in  charge  was  laid  on 
Hie  table.  Hamilton  remarked  tluit  there  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  a  oominuniea- 
tion  from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the 
Estates  had  been  convoked.  That  oommunica. 
tioa  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  precedence,  llie 
Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion;  and  the 
DreU  weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was 
read. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James 
should  be  opened.  The  Whigs  objected  that  it 
might  poasihly  contain  a  mandate  dissolving  the 
Gonveotion.  They  thereibre  proposed  that,  tefore 
the  eeai  was  broken,  the  Estates  should  reaolve 
to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such 
mstndate.  The  Jacobites,  who  knew  no  more 
than  the  Whigs  what  was  in  the  letter,  and  were 
impatient  to  have  it  read,  eageriy  assented.  A 
vote  was  passed  by  which  the  members  bound 
themselves  to  consider  any  order  which  should 
eoanDaad  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity,  and  to 
remain  assembled  till  they  should  hare  aocom* 


pushed  the  work  of  securing  the  liberty  and  rdi 
gion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by  almosi 
}ill  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  wtere  present. 
Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed,  it  The 
names  of  JDundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  their 
own  hands,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll. 
Balcarras  ai\cr wards  excused  what,  on  hi»  prin* 
ciples,  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  flagrant  act  of 
treason,  by  s.nying  that  he  and  his  friends  had,* 
from  seal  for  their  nnster's  interest,  concuired 
in  a  declaration  of  rebellion  against  their  mas* 
ter*s  authority;  that  they  had  anticipated  th« 
most  salutiry  efFecte  from  the  letter;  and  that, 
if  thev  hnd  not  made  some  oonceseion  to  th« 
majority,  the  letter  would  not  have  been  opened. 

In  a  (ew  momente  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were 
grievoivly  disappointed.  The  letter  from  which 
so  much  had  been  hoped  and  feared  was  Mad 
with  all  tlie  honours  which  Scottish  Pariiamento 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  communica- 
tions: but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the 
hearte  of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adver* 
sity  had  Uught  James  neither  wisdom  nor 
mercy.  All. was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence. 
A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  traitors  who 
should  return  to  their  sUegiance  within  a  IbrU 
night.  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance 
was  denounced.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  ex. 
pressed  Ibr  past  offences :  but  the  letter  was  itself 
a  new  ofRsnce :  ibr  it  was  written  and  coonteiw 
signed  by  the  apostete  Melfbrt,  who  was,  by  th« 
statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  who  was  not  less  tb- 
horred  by  tlie  Protestent  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult  Tlie  enemies 
of  James  were  loud  and  vehement  His  friends, 
angry  with  him,  and  ashamed  of  him,  saw  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  oo|;^tinuing  the  struggle  in 
the  Convention.  Every  vote  whirh  had  been 
doubtful  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was  now 
irrecoverably  lost  The  sitting  closed  in  great 
agitation.l 

It  was  Saturday  aflernoon.  Tliere  was  to  be  no 
other  meeting  till  Monday  morning.  The  Jacob- 
ite  leaders  held  a  oonsuitotion,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  vras  necessary  to  teke  a  decided 
stop.  Dundee  and  Balcarras '  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 
The  minority  must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh 
and  assemble  at  Stirling.  Athol  assented,  and 
undertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  his  clansmen 
from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deliberations 
of  the  Royalist  Convention.  Every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  secession  ;  but,  in  a  few  hoars, 
the  Urdincss  of  one  man  and  tlie  haste  of 
another  ruined  the  whole  plan. 

The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and 
gentlemen  were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stir- 
ling, when  Athol  asked  for  a  delay  of  twenty- four 
hours.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  be  in  haste. 
By  sUying  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  assassinated. 
By  going  he  incurred  the  risk  inseparable  from 
civil  war.  The  members  of  his  party,  unwilling 
to  separate  from  him,  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment  which  he  requested,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  the  Parliament  House.     Dundee  alone 


-f*  Jtaloarras's  Memoirs.  Bat  the  fnUast  aoooaat  of  these 
prooecdlttgs  Is  furnished  by  some  manuncript  notM  which 
MT9  in  ths  library  of  the  Faeult j  of  Advocated  Balcarraa's 
jljtl—  SM  Bot  quite  exact  He  profaebly  trn»t«d  to  his  me- 
mory Ibr  them.  I  hare  eoRsetsd  thssi  from  the  Parlia> 
m«aaSwy  Bseoids. 


tAet  Pari.  Beet.,  Maarch  16,  leSS-O;  BsleanasPs  Me* 
molrs;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  fiootland,  1000; 
Ac^unt  dt  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Estates  of  BooUaocI, 
1680;  London  Gas.,  March  26,  1689;  Lift  of  James,  IL 
M2.    Bnrast  Uvadsrs  strangelj  about  thsse  transae- 
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refined  to  stay  a  moment  longer.  His  life  was 
in  danger.  The  Convention  had  refused  to  pro- 
tect hhn.  He  would  not  remain  to  be  a  mnrk 
far  the  pistols  and  daggers  of  murdereni.  Bal- 
oarras  expostulated  to  no  purpose.  **  By  depsrt- 
ing  alone,"  he  said,  **  you  will  give  the  alarm 
and  break  up  the  whole  scheme.'*  But  Dundee 
was  obstinate.  Brare  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he 
seems,  like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have  been 
less  proof  against  the  danger  of  asaassination 
than  againa^  any  other  form  of  danger.  He  knew 
what  the  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was :  he  knew 
bow  well  he  had  earned  their  hatred;  and  he 
Was  haunted  by  that  oonseionsness  of  inexpiable 
guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution, 
which  the  ancient  polytheists  personified  under 
the  awfol  name  of  the  Furies.  His  old  troopers, 
the  Satans  and  Beelzebnbs  who  had  shared  his 
erimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were 
ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled. 
Mackenzie  was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically 
lamenting  the  hard  condition  of  the  Estates,  nt 
once  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a .  fortress  and 
menaced  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  when  he  was  in. 
terrupted  by  some  sentinels  who  came  running 
from  the  posts  near  the  Castle.  They  had  seen 
Dundee  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse  on  the  Stirling 
road.  That  road  ran  close  under  the  hngft  rock 
on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  Gordon  had  a  p. 
peered  on  the  ramparts,  and  had  made  a  sign 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  Dundee  had 
climbed  quite  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be 
heard,  and  was  then  actually  confbrring  with 
the  Duke.  Up  to  that  moment  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Presbyterian  memberaof  the  assembly 
regarded  the  merciless  persecutor  of  their  breth- 
ten  in  the  faith  had  been  restrained  by  the 
decorous  forms  of  parliamentary  deliberation. 
But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible.  Hamilton 
himself  who,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  op. 
ponents,  had  hitherto  performed  the  duties  of 
President  with  gravity  and  impartiality,  was  the 
loudest  and  fiercest  man  in  the  hall.  "It  is  high 
time,**  he  cried,  **that  we  should  look  to  our- 
selves. The  enemies  of  our  religion  and  of  our 
eivil  freedom  are  mustering  all  around  us ;  and 
we  may  well  suspect  that  they  have  acoomplices 
even  here.  Lock  the  doors.  Lay  the  keys  on 
the  table.  Let  nobody  go  out  but  those  lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  call  the 
citizens  to  arms.  There  are  some  good  men 
fit»m  the  West  in  Edinburgh,  men  for  whom  I 
can  answer.**  The  assembly  raised  a  general 
cry  of  assent  Several  members  of  the  majority 
boasted  that  they  too  had  brought  with  them 
trusty  retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  mo- 
ments notice  against  Claverhouse  and  his  dra. 
goons.  All  that  Hamilton  proposed  was  instantly 
done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unresisting, 
became  prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  or* 
dered  the  drums  to  beat.  The  Covenanters  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  the 
signal.  The  force  thus  assemf^Ied  had  indeed  no 
Tery  military  appearance,  but  was  amply  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  bad  already  scrambled  down  the  Castle  hill, 
rejoined   his  troopers,  and  galloped  westward. 


•BalflSRa^s  MsBQlrsi 


MS.  in  tbaUbraiT  of  tbsTsimlty 


Hamilton  noor  ordered  the  doors  id  be  epened 
The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty  to  depart 
Humbled  and  brokenspirited,  yet  glad  that  they 
had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  throQjrh 
the  crowd  of  stem  fanatics  which  filled  the 
High  Street  All  thought  of  secession  was  at  in 
end.* 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  put  into  a  poetore  of  defence. 
The  preamble  of  this  resohition  contained  t 
severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy  of  the  traitor 
who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an  en. 
gagement  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  boand 
himself  not  to  quit  his  post  in  the  Convention, 
had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and  given  the 
signal  of  civil  war.  All  Protestants,  from  sti 
teen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to  bold  themaehet 
in  readiness  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  firtt 
summons ;  and,  that  none  might  pretend  igno- 
ranee,  it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be 
proclaimed  at  all  the  market  crosses  tbroughoot 
the  rcalm.t 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  William.  To  this  letter  wen 
attached  the  signatures  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
banished  King.  Tke  Bishops  however  unani- 
mously refused  to  subsoribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parfia. 
ments  of  Scotland  to  entrust  the  preparation  of 
Acts  to  a  select  number  of  members  who  wen 
designated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In  con. 
formity  with  this  osage,  the  business  of  framing 
a  plan  for  the  settling  of  the  government  wat 
now  confided  to'  a  Committee  of  twenty.fbur. 
Of  the  twenty.four  eight  vrere  peers,  eight 
representatives  of  counties,  and  eight  repie. 
sentatives  of  towns.  The  majority  of  thd  Com. 
mittee  were  Whigs;  and  not  a  single  prelale 
had  a  scat 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  disasters,  vras,  about  this  time,  for  a 
moment  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  from  London.  His  rank  was  high* 
his  influence  was  great:  his  character,  by  ooai 
parison  with  the  characters  of  thoee  who  sv* 
rounded  him,  was  £iir.  When  Popery  was  in 
the  ascendent  he  had  been  true  to  the  eaose  of 
the  Protestant  Church ;  and,  since  Wbiggism  bad 
been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  tiiougbt 
that,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in  his  place,  be  might 
have  been  able  to  render  important  service  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  I  Even  now  the  stimolaatt 
which  he  applied  to  h^  torpid  and  leMe  party 
produced  some  fiiint  flymptoms  ef  returning  ani- 
mation. Means  were  found  of  oomnunicating 
with  Gordon ;  and  he  was  earnestly  eolieited  Is 
fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as 
soon  M  the  cannon  balls  had  beaten  down  a  few 
chimneys,  the  Estates  would  adjoom  to  Glasgow. 
Time  vrould  thus  be  gained ;  and  tfae  njaJasls 
might  be  able  tu  execute  their  old  prefect  of 
meeting  in  a  separate  convention.  Gofthm  bow- 
ever  poeitivelyrefVised  to  take  on  himself  so  gnve 
a  responsibility  on  no  better  wanmnt  tlwn  tbe  rs* 
quest  of  a  small  cabal.§ 

By  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  ^oard  on 
which  they  conid  rely  more  firmly  than  en  tho 


t  Act  Part  S«ot,  Usreh  10, 168S-0;  Bislosy  eC  t 
BvvolvtioD  in  Scotland  16m. 
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OHdiseiplkwd  «iid  tarMent  Covei»nt€ri  of  the 
Weit.  A  aqaadroik  of  EngKsh  men  of  w«r  from 
the  Thamee  had  armed  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
•^  board  were  the  three  Soottith  refiments 
whieh ,  had  aceompanied  William  from  Holland. 
He  had,  with  great  judgment,  aeleeted  them  to 
protect  the  aaeembly  which  was  to  aettle  the  go- 
▼ernnMBt  of  their  country;  and«that  no  cause  of 
jeafeoey  might  be  fiven  to  a  people  ezquiiitely 
■enaitive  on  pointa  of  national  honour,  lie  had 
purged  the  ranka  of  all  Dutch  aoldiera,  and  had 
tlios  redoced  the  number  of  men  to  about  eleven 
btmdred.  This,  little  force* was  commanded  by 
And  -ew  Mackay,  a  Highlander  of  noble  deecent, 
who  jad  eervod  long  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
waa  difttlniruiebed  by  ooarage  of  the  trueet  ten^per, 
and  by  a  piety  each  aa  ie  aeldom  found  in  aoldiera 
of  fortune.  The  Convention  paaaed  a  resolution 
appointing  Maekay  general  of  their  forces.  When 
the  queation  waa  put  on  this  resolution,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  lo  be  a 
party  to  eucb  an  usurpation  of  powers  which  be- 
longed to  the  King  alone,  begged  that  the  pre- 
iates  might  he  excused  from  voting.  Divines, 
he  said,  hao  notlting  to  do  with  military  arrange- 
menta.  •*  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  answered 
M,  member  very  keenly,  ^  have  been  lately  fa- 
Toured  with  a  new  light.  I  have  myself  seen 
aiilitary  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Reverend  per- 
son who  has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous. 
There  was  indeed  one  difference:  those^orders 
were  for  dragooning  Protestants,  and  tlie  resolu- 
tion  before  us  is  meant  to  protect  us  from 
Papists."* 

The  arrival  of  Mackay's  troops,  and  the  deter, 
mination  of  Gordon  to  remain  inactive,  quelled 
Che  apirit  of  the  Jacobites.  They  had  indeed  one 
chance  left  They  might  possibly,  by  joining 
with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  an  union 
nith  England,  have  postpone4  during  a  conside- 
rable  time  the  settlement  of  the  government  A 
negotiation  was  actually  opened  with  thia  view, 
byt  waa  speedily  broken  off.  For  it  soon  a  p. 
peared  that  the  party  which  waa  for  James  was 
really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party 
which  was  for  the  union  was  really  hostile  to 
Jacnes.  As  these  two  parties  had  no  object  in 
ccHiuDon,  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between 
tliera  must  have  been  that  one  of  them  would 
have  beoonie  the  tool  of  tlie  other.  The  queation 
of  the  untoo  titerefore  was  not  raised. f  Some 
Jacx>bites  retired  to  their  country  seats :  others, 
thoujgh  they  remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to 
show  themselves  in  the  Parliament  House :  many 
passed  over  to  the  winning  side ;  and,  when  at 
length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  tho  Twenty* 
Four  were  submitted  to  'the  Convention,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  puriy  which  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  had  rallied  round  Athd  had  dwindled 
away  to  nothing. 

Tlie  resolutions  had  been  framed,  aa  for  as  pos- 
sible, in  cooforiiiity  with  the  example  recently 
■et  at  Weatminister.  In  one  important  point, 
hcwever,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
eopy  ahould  d*sviate  from  the  original  The  £s. 
tates  of  England  hud  brought  two  charges 
against  James,  bis  misgovernmentand  his  flight, 
and  had,  by  using  the  soft  word  **AbdiGation,** 
evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision. 


•  Act.  Pari.    Soot;    History  of  the  late  ReTolutloii, 
|tBO;  HssBoin  of  North  Hritala,  17U. 


the  question  whether  sqhjects  mky  lawliiUy 
depose  a  bad  prince.  That  question  the  Estates 
of  Scotland  oould  not  evade.  They  could  not 
pretend  Uiat  James  had  deserted  his  post  For 
he  had  kevcr,  since  he  came  to  the  throvv  ?e 
sided  in  Scotland.  During  many  yesrs  that  king- 
dom had  been  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  dwelt  in 
another  land.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  sd. 
ministration  had  been  constructed  on  the  supp». 
sition  that  the  King  would  be  absent,  and  was 
therefore  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that  fligM 
which  bad,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved 
all  government,  and  auspended  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the  King 
could,  when  he  was  at  Whitehall,  communicate 
with  the  Council  and  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  by  letter  he  could  commuoieate  with 
ihem  when  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  or  at  DuU 
lin  The  Twenty.Four  were  therefore  forced  to 
propoae  to  the  Estates  a  resolution  distinctly  de- 
daring  that  James  the  Seventh  had  by  his  mi^ 
conduct  forfeited  the  crown.  Many  writera  have 
interred  from  the  language  of  this  resolution  that 
sound  political  prinoiple^^had  made  a  greater 
progress  in  Scotland  than  ia  England.  But  the 
whole  history  of  the  two  countries  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Union  proves  this  inference  to  he 
erroneous.  Ihe  Scottish  EsUtes  used  plain  kiw 
guage,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  Uinguage, 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing 
the  resolution,  and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  who  had  recently  held  the  high  office 
*>f  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  arraigned 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire,  a  man  of_ 
considerable  abilities^  but  of  loose  principles,  lur-* 
bulent  temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  impla. 
cable  malevolence.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Sir  George  Mackensie  spoke  on  the  other 
side  :  but  the  only  effect  of  their  oratory  was  to 
deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  allege  that  the  Estates  were  under  duress^ 
and  that  liberty  of  speech  had  been  denied  to 
Uie  defonders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queens. 
berry,  and  some  of  their  fViends  withdrew.  Onlv 
five  members  voted  against  the  resolution  which 
pronounced  that  James  had  forfeited  his  right 
lo  the  allegiance  of  his  subjecta.  When  it  was 
moved  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  set- 
tled aa  the  Crown  of  England  had  been  settled. 
Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared  in  the  hall. 
They  had  doubted,  they  said,  whether  they  could 
justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant  But,  since 
it  had  been  declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt 
that  William  and  Mary  weie  the  persona  who 
ought  to  fill  it 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession 
to  the  High  Street  Several  great  nobles^  attended 
by  the  llord  Provost  of  the  capital  and  by  the 
heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower  from  which 
rose  the  city  «cross  surmounted  by  the  unicorn  of 
Scotland.t  Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention;  and  a  King  at  Arms  proclaimed  the 
new  Sovereigns  with  sound  of  trumpet  On  the 
same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that  the 


%  Evary  reader  will  remember  the  malediction  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  fifth  Canto  of  Mannion  pro* 
nouDced  on  the  dances  who  renaored  this  tnteresting 
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parochial  iAvrgj  ahoold,  on  pain  of  depriTation, 
pablish  from  their  pulpite  the  proclamation  which 
had  jast  been  road  at  the  citj  oro^B,  and  should 
pray  for  King  William  and  Qaeen  Mary. 

Still  the  .  interre)Ernoni  waa  not  at  an  end. 
Thoog'h  the  new  Sovereifpna  had  been  proclaimed^ 
they  had  not  yet  been  pat  into  po^gession  of  the 
royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  nnd  a  formal 
acceptarce.  At  Edinbarg-h,  as  at  Westminster, 
it  was  thooufht  necessary  that  the   instrument 

I  which  settled  the  grovernment  should  clearly  de- 
fine  and  solemnly  assert  those  privileg-es  of  the 
people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed. 
A  Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the 
Twenty-Four,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
To  this  Claim,  which  purported  to  be  merely  de- 
claratory of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a  sup- 
plementary paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances 
which  could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws. 
One  most  important  article  which  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  such  a  li«t,  the 
Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  but  in 
defiance  of  notorious  facts  and  of  unnnsiwernble 
arguments,  placed  in  the  Claim  of  Risrht.  No- 
body could  deny  that  prelacy  wns  estnbiished  by 
Act  of  Parliament  The  power  exercised  by  the 
Bishops  might  be  pernicious,  unscriptural,  anti- 
ehristian  :  but  illegal  it  certainly  whs  not;  and  to 
pronounce  it  illegal  was  to  outrage  common 
sense.  The  Whig  leaders  however  were  much 
more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to 
prove  themselves  consummate  publicists  and 
logicians.  If  they  made  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  William 
was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end, 
tliough  doubtless  in  a  manner  open  to  much  criti- 
cism.      If,  on  the   other   hand,  they  contented 

^'hemselvcs  with  resolvinn*  that  episcopacy  wns  a 
noxious  institution  which  at  some  future  time  the 
legislature  would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might 
find  tliat  their  resolution,  though  unobjectionable 
in  form,  was  barren  of  consequences.  They  knew 
that  William  by  no  means  pympalhiscd  with 
their  dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he 
been  much  more  zealous  for  the  Cnlvinistic 
model  than  he  was,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  m:ike  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  him- 
self hostile  to  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  Church.  If  he  should  become  King 
of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any  pledge 
on  this  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that  he  would  hesitate  about  puming  an  Act 
which  would  be  regarded  with  jibhorrence  by  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was 
still  vacant  In  this  opinion  many  politicians 
concurred,  who  had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and 
mitres,  but  who  wished  that  William  might  have 
a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.  The  Scottish  peo- 
ple,—so  these  men  reasoned, — haled  episcopacy. 
The  English   loved   it     To  leave  Willia..i  any 

voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  under  the 

n«^c(?«ity  of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  feel- 
ings  of  one  of  the  nations  which  he  governed.  It 
was  therefore  plainly  ibr  his  own  interest  that 
the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in  any 
manner  without  incurring  a  f^arfi!il  amount  of 

obloquy,  should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who 


•  «It  will  be  ndtber  sacoir  nor  kynd  to  tbe  King  to 
ap«ot  it  be  (by)  Act  of  Psrliuneat  after  the  MtUemaa^ 


were  exposed  to  no  such  iknrm»  He  was  ii«it 
yet  Sovereign  of  Scotland.  While  tbe  interreg- 
num la,sted,  the  sapreme  power  belonged  to  the 
Estates ;  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the 
prelatists  of  his  southern  kingdom  eould  not  hold 
him  responsible.  The  elder  Dairy mple  ^rroto 
strongly  from  London  to  this  eflbct;  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  th« 
sentiments  of  his  master.  William  would  haw 
sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots  oould  have  bees 
reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.  But  since 
that  could  not  be,  it  was  manifestly  desirable 
that  they  should  themselves,  while  there  was  yet 
no  King  over  them,  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
doom  of  the  institution  which  they  abhorred.* 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as 
it  should  seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Right  a 
clause  declaring  that  prelacy  was  an  insopport. 
able  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it  had  been 
long  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  tl»at  it 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinborgli  as- 
tonishes  an  Englishman  more  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  Estates  dealt  with  the  practice  of 
torture.  In  England  torture  had  always  been 
illegal.  In  the  most  servile  times  the  judges  ha^ 
unanimously  pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who 
had  occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  po». 
sible,  used  it  in  secret,  had  never  pretended  they 
had  acted  in  conformity  with  statute  or  commoii 
law,  a#d  had  excused  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was 
exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  on  themseWee 
the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary 
means  of  defence.  It  had  therefore  never  been 
thought  necessary  by  any  English  Parliament 
to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  mat 
ter.  The  tortured  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Pefi 
tion  of  Right,  or  in  any  of  the  statutes  framed  by^ 
the  Long  Parliament.  No  member  of  the  Onw 
vention  of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing  that  the 
instrument  which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  dccia* 
ration  against  the  using  of  racks  and  thumb, 
screws  ^r  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to 
accuse  themselves.  Such  a  declaration  woold 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Plantogenets,  had  been  praodly  dew 
dared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of^  Westmin- 
ster Hull  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
English  jurisprudence.t  In  the  Scottish  Claini 
of  llight,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence,  or 
in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
law.  The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  where  there 
was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime  was 
extraordinary,  was,  by  the  plainest  implication, 
declared  to  be  according  to  Law ;  nor  did  the  £b. 
tates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among  tbe 
grievances  which  required  a  legislative  renvedy. 
In  truth,  they  could  not  condemn  the  use  of  tor. 
ture  without  condemning  themselves.  It  had 
chanced  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  set^ 
tling  the  government,  tfie  eloquent  and  leaned 
Lord  President  Lockhart  had  been  foully  niiir- 
dered  in  a  public  street  through  which  he  was 
returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday.  The  mur- 
derer was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  Tretch  who^ 
having  treated  his  wife  barbarously  and   turned 


which  will  lay  it  aX  hi«  door."— DalxjBple  to  MslTflla^  * 
April  f  1689;  Leven  and  Malville  Paperi. 
t  Tbors  is  s  atrlking  paassge  on  this  sul^tect  in  Fsi 
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her  oiH  of  dteni,  had  been  compelled  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  ^Umioii  to  provide  for  her.  A  unv- 
ege  hatred  of  tb«*  Jad^s  by  whom  ahe  had  been 
protected  had  taken  poneraton  of  hi^  mind,  and 
It  had  {Tooded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a 
horrible  fate..  It  waa  natural  that  an  aaaaaaina- 
laon  attended  by  ao  many  eircamfltances  of  a  jr. 
Ifravation  ahould  move  the  indifl^ation  of  the 
membera  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they  ahoald 
have  eonaidered  the  j^ravity  of  the  conjnnetare 
and  the  importance  of  their  own  mtaaion.  They 
nnfortmiately,  in  the  heat  of  paaaion,  directed 
the  roagwtretea  of  Edinburgh  to  strilce  the  pria. 
oner  in  the  boot*,  and  named  a  Committee  to 
aaperintend  the  operation.  Bnt  for  thia  nnhappy 
•vent,  it  ia  probable  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
concerning  tortnre  would  have  been  immediately 
aaaimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Having  aettled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Conven- 
tion  proceeded  to  reviae  the  Coronation  oath. 
IVhen  thia  had  been  done,  three  membera  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  Inatroment  of  Government 
to  Londen.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strictneaa  of 
law,  a  Peer,  waa  choaen  to  represent  the  Peera : 
Sir  Jamea  Montgomery  repreaented  the  Commis- 
noneiB  of  Shirea,  and  Sir  John  Dairy mple  the 
Commiaaionera  of  Towna. 

The  Estatea  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeka, 
having  fint  paaaed  a  vote  which  empowered 
HamOton  to  take  anch  meaaurea  aa  might  be 
neceaaary  for  the  preaervation  of  tho  public 
peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  waa  di^- 
tingniahed  from  ordinary  pageants  by  aome 
liighlyintereathig  circumatancea.  On  the  eleventh 
of  May  the  three  Commiaaionera  came  to  the 
Cooncil  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence, 
attended  by  alnioat  all  the  Scotchmen  of  note 
\  who  were  then  in  London,  proceeded  to  the  Ban- 
queting Houae.  There  William  and  Mary  a  p. 
peered  aeated  under  a  canopy.  A  aplendid  circle 
aT  Engliah  noblea  and  atatcamen  atood  around 
the  throne:  but  the  aword  of  atate  waa  com- 
mitted  to  a  Scotch  lord ;  and  the  oath  of  office 
waa  adminiatered  afUr  the  Scotch  faahion. 
Argyle  recited  the  worda  alowly.  The  royal  pair, 
holding  up  their  hands  towarda  heaven,  rep<>ated 
af^r  bim  till  they  came  to  the  laat  claoae.  There 
William  paused.  That  clauee.  contained  a  pro- 
miae  that  be  would  root  out  all*  herettca  and  all 
encmiea  of  the  true  worabip  of  God ;  and  it  waa 
notoriooB  that,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many  Scotch- 
men,  not  only  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Pro- 
testant Epiaoopalians,  all  Independenta,  Baptiata 
and  Quakers,  all  Lutherans,  nay  all  Britiah  Pres- 
byterians  who  did  not  bold  themselves  bound  by 
the  Solemn  I^eague  and  Covenant,  were  enemies 
of  the  tme  worship  of  God.t  The  King  bad  ap- 
prised the  Commissioners  that  he  eould  not  take 


•  Act.  Pari.  Foot.,  April  1, 1699;  May  16,  1689;  London 
^aasette,  Ordars  of  Oommlttaa  of  EaUtea,  April  11. 

t  Aa  it  baa  latalr  ba«i  danlad  that  tbe  eztrpne  Vntiby- 
tetiaiia  cntertainWi  an  anfavooraUa  opinion  of  tbe  Lathe- 
raoa»  I  will  gire  two  daoiatre  prooft  of  tbe  truth  of  what 
I  have  MRerted  in  tha  text.  I&th«  book  entitled  Faitbftil 
Ooniendlnga  DiKplajed  ia  a  report  of  what  paaaed  at  the 
General  Ueeting  of  tbe  United  Sodedea  of  Oovenantera  on 
tbe  24th  of  Oecober.  1688.  Tbe  qneatlon  waa  propounded 
wh«Kher  there  abould  be  an  aaaodatlon  with  tbe  Dnteb. 
*  It  waa  eoneittded  naaalmooaly,'*  aaya  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe 
SocieUea,  *^  that  we  eonld  not  have  an  aasoelation  with  tbe 
Dutch  in  one  body,  ma  oobm  turnMUy  under  their  eon- 
dart,  bdng  anch  a  proaaiaeiKma  eonjvnrtion  of  reibrmed 
Lutheran  maJignaata  and  aeetariea,  to  Join  with  whom 
were  repugnant  to  tlie  teetimouy  of  tlie  Church  of  Soot* 
hmA"    la  the  Ptotsataitnm  and  TMIaaony  drawn  up  oa 


thia  pfirt  of  (ho  oath  without  a  diatinct  Lnd  poblie 
exp^nnntion ;  and  they  had  been  anthoriaed  by 
the  Convention  to  gife  such  an  explanation  aa 
wonid  antiafy  him.  "I  will  not,**  he  now  said, 
"lay  myarir  under  any  ol^ligation  to  be  a  perao. 
cutor.**  "Nrither  the  worda  of  thia  oath,"  aaid 
one  of  tho  Commiaaionera,  "nor  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  loy  any  auch  obligation  on  your 
Majcaty."  **  In  that  aenae,  then.  I  awear,"  aaid 
William;  "and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lorda  and 
gentlemrn,  to  witncaa  that  I  do  ao."  Even  hit 
detractors  have  genera  fly  admitted  that  on  this 
grcnt  oceaaion  he  acted  with  uprightneaa,  dignity, 
and  wi«dom  t 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  aoon  found  himaelf 
embnrrnaacd  at  every  atep  by  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  embnrraaacd  him  aa  King  of  England, 
and  by  other  diflicultiea  which  in  England  were 
happily  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  iaiand, 
no  cla<aa  waa  more  diaaatiafied  with  the  Revolu- 
tion than  the  claaa  which  owed  moat  to  the  Revo- 
lution.  The  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  decided  the  queation  of  eccleaiaatical  polity 
had  not  been  more  oSenaive  to  the  Biahopa  them, 
aelvea  than  to  thoae  fiery  Covenantera  who  had 
Ion?,  in  defiance  of  aword  and  carbine,  boot  and 
iribbct,  worahipped  their  Maker  afler  their  own 
faahion  in  cavcrna  and  on  moiiptain  topa.  Waa 
there  ever,  thcae  zealots  exclaimed,  auch  a  halt* 
ing  between  two  opiniona,  auch  a  compromiae 
between  the  Tiord  and  Baal  ?  The  Estatea  ought 
to  have  aaid  that  cpiacopacy  waa  an  abomination 
in  God'a  sigrht,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  bis 
word,  and  from  fear  of  hia  righteoua  judgment, 
they  were  determined  to  deal  with  thia  great 
national  aiii  and  acandal  af>er  the  fashion  of  thoae 
saintly  rulera  who  of  olJ  cut  down  the  groves 
and  demoliahed^  the  altara  of  Chemoah  and 
Aatarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  woa  ruled,  net  by 
pioua  Joaiaha,  but  by  careleaa  Gallioa.  The 
antichriatian  hierarchy  waa  to  be  abolished,  not 
because  it  waa  an  ina'ult  to  heaven,  but  becauao 
it  wan  felt  aa  a  burden  on  earth  ;  not  becaoae  it 
waa  hateful  to  the  irrcot  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
becniiae  it  was  hateful  to  the  people.  Was  public 
opinion,  then,  the  teat  of  right  and  wrong  in 
religion  ?  Waa  not  the  order  which  Christ  had 
establiahed  in  hia  own  house  to  be  held  equally 
sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  all  ages? 
And  waa  there  no  reaaon  for  following  that  order 
in  Scotland  except  a  reason  which  might  be 
urged  with  equal  force  for  maintaining  Prelacy 
in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Mahometanism 
in  Turkey?  Why,  too,  waa  nothing  said  of  those 
Covenants  which  tiie  nation  had  so  generally 
aubacribed  and  ao  generally  violated  ?  Why  was 
it  not  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  aet 
down  in  thoae  rolla  were  atill  binding,  and  would 
to  the  end  of  tinoe  be  binding,  on  tbe  kingdom  7 


tbe  2nd  of  October  1707,  the  United  Sooietiea  oompleia 
that  the  crown  has  been  settled  on  "  tbe  Prinoe  of  Hano* 
ver,  who  has  been  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  is  not  only  different  from,  but  even  ia 
many  things  contrary  unto  that  parity  in  doctrine, 
relbntiation,  and  religion,  we  in  these  nations  bad  attained 
unto,  na  is  Tery  well  known.**  They  add :  "  Tbe  admitting 
auch  a  person  to  reign  o?er  us  is  not  only  contrary  to  our 
aolemn  League  end  Coreoaot,  but  to  tbe  vary  word  of  Qod 
itaelf;  DeuL  xvil." 

X  History  of  the  late  Revolnttou  in  Scotland ;  London 
Gaaette,  May  16.  1689.  The  offlcial  acequnt  of  what  paaaed 
waa  eridently  drawn  up  with  great  care.  See  alao  tha 
Royal  Diary.  1T02.  The  writer  of  thia  work  profesMa  to 
have  derived  hia  lnfi>miatlon  from  a  dlrine  who  waa  pv» 
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Were  theso  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regsrd 
lor  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  prince  who  was 
all  things  to  all  men,  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous 
Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran  Dane,  a  presbytc- 
nan  at  the  Hague  and  a  prelatist  at  Whitehall? 
He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  no 
far  done  well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the 
idolatrous  Houxe  of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu, 
had  not  taken  the  heed  to  walk  in  the  divine  law 
with  I'litf  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated  and  prac- 
tised impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  better  become  godly 
senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  sin 
which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the 
Anglican  ritual,  and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican 
Church  government,  than  to>  flatter  him  by  using 
a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianisni  as  him- 
self. Many  of  those  who  held  this  language 
refused  to  do  any  act  which  coald  be  construed 
into  a  recognition  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  and 
would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by  files  of 
musketeers  or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water 
mark  than  have  uttered  a  prayer  that  God  would 
bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  the  perti- 
nacious adherence  of  these  men  to  their  absurd 
principles,  than  from  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no  principles  at 
all.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
name  nihiisters  to  conduct  the  government  of 
Scotland :  and,  name  whom  he  might,  ho  could 
not  fail  to  disappoint  and  irritate  a  multitude 
6f  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  countries  in  Europe :  yet  no  country  in 
Europe  contained  a  greater  number  of  clever  and 
selfish  politicians.  The  places  in  the  gifl  of  the 
Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth 
part  of  tlie  place  hunters,  every  one  of  whom 
thought  that  his  own  services  had  been  preemi- 
nent, and  that,  whoever  might  be  passed  by,  he 
ought  to  be  remembered.  William  did  his  best 
to  satisfy .  these  innumerable  and  insatiable 
claimants  by  putting  many  offices  into  commis- 
sion.  There  were  however  a  few  great  posts 
which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton  was 
declared  Lord  High  Commissioncjr,  in  the  hope 
that  immense  pecuniary  allowances,  a  residence 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little 
less  than  regal,  would  content  him.  The  Karl  of 
Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  appointment 
would  conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians:  for 
Crawford  was  what  they  called  a  profesbor.  His 
letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  his  own  phraseol- 
ogy, exceeding  savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone, 
among  the  prominent  politicians  of  tliat  time, 
he  retained  the  style  which  had  been  feshionable 
in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  ready  for  every  occasion. 
lie  filled  Ills  dispatches  with  allusions  to  Ishmael 
|nd  Hagar,  Hannah  and  £Ii,  Elijah,  Nehemiah, 


*  See  Crawford'^  Letters  and  Speeches,  pamim.  His 
style  of  bejcgiiig  for  a  place  wan  peculiar.  After  owning, 
not  without  renson,  that  his  heart  wan  deceitful  and  dee* 
p<>rately  wicked,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  The  same  Omnipo- 
t«*nt  Ueing  who  hath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
yrutvr  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  fidletfa  fbr 
tLir•^  he  will  not  foroake  them ;  notwithstanding  of  my 

«-eseut  low  oondiUon,  oan  build  me  a  house  if  Ue  think 
t  •'—Letter  to  Melville,  of  May  28, 1689.  As  to  Crawford's 
pr-vertT  niid  his  pas^n  for  Bishops*  lands,  see  his  letter 
to  Melville  of  the  4th  of  December  1090.  As  to  his 
Bomanity,  sm  bis  letter  to  Melville,  Dec  11, 1600.    AU 


and  Zerubbabe],-  and  •domed  his  ontofy  ^"^ 
quotations  from  Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  ctr. 
cumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  m&n, 
and  of  the  school  m  which  he  had  been  trained, 
that,  in  all  the  mass  of  his  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indi- 
cating that  he  had  ever  in  his  lite  heard  of  the 
New  Testament.  Even  in  our  own  time  some 
persons  of  a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much 
delighted  by  the  rich  unction  of  his  eloquence, 
that  they  have  confidently  pronounced  him  a 
saint  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man 
rather  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words.  Craw. 
ford  will  appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel  poli- 
tician,  who  was  not  at  all  the  dupe  of  his  own 
cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal  goveru- 
mcnt  was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  episcopal  domains.  In  excuse 
for  his  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  was 
the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  be 
fore  the  Revolution  he  was  sometimes  at  a  lots 
for  a.  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters, 
Sir  John  Dairy ro pie,  was  appointed  Iiord  Advc 
cate.  His  father.  Sir  James,  the  greatest  of 
Scottish  Jurists,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man 
whose  letters  prove  him  to  have  possessed  €»n 
siderable  ability,  became  Solicitor  General 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  the  chief  minister.  He  bad 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  CH>nvention. 
He  had  been  one  of  tiie  Coimuissioners  who  bad 
tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath 
to  the  new  Sovereigns.  In  parliamentary  ability 
and  eloquence  he  had  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen,  except  the  new  Lord  Advocate. 
The  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity, 
but  in  real  power,  the  highest  office  in  the  Scot. 
tish  government;  and  this  office  was  the  rewani 
to  which  Montgomery  tJiought  himself  entitled 
But  the  E])iscopalian8  and  the  moderate  Freaby. 
terians  dreaded  him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opin- 
ions and  of  bitter  spirit.  He  had  been  a  chief 
of  the  C>)venanters :  he  had  been  prosecuted  ai 
one  time  for  holding  conventicles^  and  at  anotbeff 
time  fbr  harbouring  rebek:  he  had  been  fined: 
he  had  been  imprisoned:  he  had  been  almotl 
driven  to  take  refuge  from  his  enemies  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jer- 
sey. It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now 
armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  be 
would  exact  a  terrible  retribution  for  wbat  be 
had  suffered.!  William  therefore  preferred  Mei 
ville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  eminent  tatenls, 
was  regarded  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  the 
roughguing  friend,  and  yet  not  regsrded  by  tbt 
Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.  MeU 
ville  fixed  his  residence  st  the  English  Coorti 
and  became  the  regular  organ  of  communication 
between  Kensington  and  the  authorities  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

William   had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser/ 


these  letters  are  among  th«  Levea  and  Melville  Papcia 
The  author  of  An  Aooount  of  the  Lata  EsUblf shmeiit  of 
Presbyterian  Government  aajs  of  a  person  who  had  taken 
a  bribe  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  **  Had  he  been  as  poor  as 
my  Lord  Crawford,  perhaps  ha  had  been  the  more  ezn»' 
sable."  See  also  the  dedication  of  the  eelcbnted  tnet  en- 
titled Scotch  Pn-vbyierian  iUoqnenee  Displayed. 

tBamet,  IL  2^  M;  i^omitainhaU  Papers,  13  AngML 
ItU;  U  and  16  Ot-tober,  1684;  8  May,  1«8&;  Moaiteomcn 
to  Melville,  June  23,  H»9,  in  the  Leven  and  MalvlUe  F»- 
pers;  Pretences  of  tJie  Ftwrnvh  Invaaioo  Szaaaliisd;  11 
censed  May  26, 1692. 
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who  detenped  and  poweMed  more  mfloence  tbiiii 
any  of  the  ottcnuble  minUteri.  This  wm  Car- 
Mmiv,  one  of  ihe  moat  lemarkable  men  of  that 
ajre.  He  united  gfreat  acholastic  atUiiunenU  j 
jriUi  gretit  aptitwle  iot  civil  byainean,  and  the  I 
firm  fiLitJi  «Ad  ardent  teal  of  a  martyr  with  the  ^ 
•brewdoeoe  aod  auppteneie  of  a  eooMimmate 
IpoliticitfcD.  Iq  eoura^  aad  fidelity  he  rcscm- ' 
bied  Bornet;  hot  >ie  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  i 
jndg-ment,  oel^oomroaDd,  ami  a  aini^ular  power 
of  ii«N*4»in|p  aecreta.  There  waa  no  pc»t  to  whioh 
he  BUjirbt  aot  have  aapirod  if  he  had  been  a  lay- 
aaan,  or  a  priest  gf  the  Oburch  of  England.  But 
a  Preehyterian  clerfrynao  could  not  hope  U» 
attain  any  hiffa  dignity  either  in  the  north  or  in 
ihe  sooth  of  Uie  island.  Caralaira  was  for  cod  to 
Aooteni  himself  with  the  substance  of  power,  and 
to  leave  the  semUanoe  to  others.  He  waa  named 
Oiaplain  to  their  Majesties  for  Scotland;  but 
wherever  the  Kiog  was,  in  Ejigland,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty 
and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  obtained  from 
the  royal  bounty  a  modest  competence ;  and  ho 
4fesired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that  he 
eonld  be  as  nssfal  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an 
•nnomy  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  he 
was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and  in  tiie 
antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant 
nickname  of  the  Cardinal.* 

To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord 
Jnsiioe  Clerk.  But  that  place,  though  high  and 
facmonrable,  he  thought  below  his  merits  and  his 
capacity;  and  he  returned  from  London  to  Scot^ 
land  with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  un- 
ffvateful  master  and  of  his  sucoessful  rivals.  At 
Edinburgh  a  knot  of  IVhigs,  as  severely  disap. 
pointed  as  himself  by  the  new  arrangements, 
readily  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  so  bold  and 
able  a  leader,  lender  his  direction  these  men, 
nmong  whom  the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord 
Ross  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed  tliem. 
selves  into  a  society  called  the  Club,  appointed  a 
clerk,  and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  oonoert  plans 
of  opposition.  Round  this  nucleus  soon  gathered 
a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angry  politician8.t 
With  these  dishonest  malecontenta,  whose  object 
was  m^ely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get 
places,  were  leagued  other  malecontenta,  who,  in 
ihe  course  of  a  long  resistance  to  tyranny,  had 
become  to  perverse  and  irritable  that  tliey  were 
onable  to  live  contentedly  even  under  the  mildest 
and  most  oonstitutioaal  government  Such  a  man 
was  Sir  Patiick  Hmne.  He  had  returned  from 
exile,  as  litigious,  as  impractioable,  as  morbidly 
iealons  of  ail  superior  authority,  and  as  fond  of 
narangaing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before, 
nod  was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely 
nominal  sovereign  of  William  as  he  luid  formerly 
been  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  general 
^  Argyie.!  A  roan  for  superior  morally  and  in. 
tattectttaUy  to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  Baltoon,  be- 
ionged  to  the  same  party.  Though  not  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  Convention,  he  was  a  most  active 


*  See  the  LUb  and  OorredpoiHisnc*  of  CantoJra.  and  the 
interestlDft  memoriala  of  him  in  (be  Caldwell  Papera, 
printed  186-L  See  aim  Mackay'c  character  of  hisi,  and 
hmiWB  notm.  8«ift*a  word  li  aot  to  be  taken  agalnat  a 
fleotehmaii  and  a  Prasbyteriaa.  I  believe,  howevar,  that 
Oscatain,  though  an  hooent  and  piouit  man  in  eaaentiali, 
bad  hia  liiU  ahara  of  the  wiadom  of  the  aerpent. 

ffllr  John  Dnlrymple  to  iMd  Melville,  Jane  18,  2Q,  S6, 
1669;  Levenand  Melville  Papers. 

X  There  in  an  amusing  deaoriptioa  of  Sir  Patriok  in  the 
"     "    '  ^'Mn  aditea  ahoat  X7H  and  printed  among 


member  of  the  Clttb.(  He  bated  monarehy :  ba 
hated  democracy:  his  fovoorite  project  was  to 
make  Seotland  an  oligarchical  rspablie.  Tbo 
King,  if  Uiere  muat  be  a  King,  was  to  be  a 
mere  pageant.  The  lowest  class  of  the  people 
were  to  be  boodsnien.  The  whole  power,  legi^ 
lative  and  ezeeutive,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament  In  other  words,  the  country 
was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  a  hereditary 
Biistporacy,  the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty, 
and  the  most  <|uarrelsome  in  Europe.  Under 
such  a  polity  there  could  have  been  neither  free* 
dom  nor  tranquillity.  Trade,  indiiBtry«  scienco, 
would  have  languished,  and  Scotland  would  hava 
boon  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign, 
a  turbulent  diet,  and  an  enslaved  people.  With 
unsucceasful  candidates  for  office,  and  witb 
honest  but  wronghcaded  republicans,  were  mii^ 
gled  politiciens  whose  courae  was  determined 
merely  by  fear.  Many  sycophants,  who  were 
conscious  that  they  had,  in  the  eidl  time,  dona 
what  deaerved  punishment,  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindie- 
tive  Club,  and.  were  glad  to  be  permitted  to 
a  tone  for  their  .servility  to  James  by  their  oppft. 
sitioa  to  WiUiam.Jl  The  great  body  of  Jacobitea 
meanwhile  stood  aloof,  aaw  with  delight  tha 
eneroiea  of  the  House  of  Siuart  divided  agaimt 
one  another,  aod  indulged  the  hope  that  the  c€0» 
fusion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  tha  ba> 
nished  king.f 

While  Montgomery  was  labouring  to  form  oal 
of  various  materials  a  party  which  might,  wbe» 
the  Convention  should  reassemble,  be  powerful 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  tiArone,  an  enemy  still 
more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up 
the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which 
the  politicians  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  politicians  of  Edinburgh,  knew  no  mort 
than  about  Abyaainia  or  Japan. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman,  wba 
can  pass  in  a  day  from  his  club  in  St  James's 
Street  to  his  shooting  box  among  the  GrrampianSi 
and  who  finds  in  his  shooting  box  all  the  com* 
forts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  ia 
the  time  of  his  greatgrandfathers,  St  James's 
Street  had  aa  little  connexion  with  the  Grampians 
as  with  the  Andea.  Yet  so  it  waa  In  tbo 
south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  thing  was  known 
about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
known  eibited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loatl^ 
ing.  The  crags  and  Sie  glens,  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm 
every  autumn  with  admiring  gasers  and  sketch^ 
era.  The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gv 
gantic  walls  of  rock  tapeatried  with  broom  and 
wild  roses :  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through 
the  birchwood  with  the  saoM  leap,  and  the  aanw 
roar  with  which  he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snow/ 
scalp -of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still  rises,  over 
the  willowy  isleta  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of 
these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to  * 


the  Oaritair  Papers.  "  He  is  a  lover  of  set  speeches,  and 
can  hardly  give  audieaca  to  private  firlesds  without 
them" 

{•'No  man,  though  not  a  member,  busier  than  8al* 
toun.'*— Lockhart  to  UelviUe,  July  11, 1680  ;  Levsn  and 
Melville  Papers.  See  fleteber's  ows  wotIul  and  the  d»* 
BcriptioDs  of  him  in  LoclLhan's  and  Bf  aokay's  Memolza. 

I  Dalnrmple  ssjrs,  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jane.  **!> 
the  maliKnants,lbr  ftsr,ars  come  into  the  Club;  and  tb^f 
aJi  vote  alihe." 

f  Baioams. 
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attract  a  singfle  poet  or  painter  from  more  opu- 
.  .ent  and  more  tranquil  regions.  Indeed,  law  and 
poKcc,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  for  more 
than^  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily 
admit,  to  develope  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  traveller  must  be 
freed  from  all  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or 
•tarred  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold 
outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  the  abrupt, 
ness  of  a  precipice  from  which  be  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicu- 
lar ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  sud. 
denly  whirls  aways  his  baggage  and  forces  him 
to  run  for  his  lifb ;  by  the  gtoomv  grandeur  of  a 
pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  wliich  marauders 
have  just  stripped  and  mangled;  or  by  the 
screams  of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may 
probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  the  year 
1730,  CapUin  Burt,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spots  which  now 
allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant, 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had 
he  lived  in  our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled 
awe  and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  Inverness, 
•hire.  But,  writing  with  the  feeling  which  was 
universal  in  bis  own  age.  he  pronounced  those 
mountains  monstrous  excrescences.  Their  de. 
ibrmity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile 
plains  8eeme<^  lovely  by  compitrison.  Fine  wea- 
ther, he  complained,  only  made  bad  worse ;  for, 
the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably 
did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown 
and  dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast, 
he  exclaimed,  between  these  horrible  prospects 
and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  !*  Some  per- 
sona may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
and  prosaical  mind :  but  they  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  very.*  few 
Saxons  who,  more  than  a  centu  ry  ago,  ventured 
to  explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disguated  by 
the   hideous  wilderness,   and     declared   that   he 

Keatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 
lyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  vcrduni  meadow,  and 
the  villas  with  their' statues  and  grottoes,  trim 
flower  beds,  and  rectili  near  avennci«.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Traveller 
and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  nuturaHy  inferior 
in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks 
and  milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures 
by  the  sight  of  Loch  Katrine  and  I^och  Ijomond.t 
fiUs  feelings  may  easily  be  explained.  It  was 
not  till  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  till 
bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of  the 
rivulets,  till  inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  rob- 
bers, till  there  was  as  little  danger  of  being  slain 
or  plundered  in  the  wildest  defile  of  fiadenoch  or 
Lochaber  as  in  Cornhill,  that  strangers  could  be 
enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and 


•  CaptAin  B«rt*8  Letters  ftom  Scotland. 

t  **  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  deMriptton  of  thla  unfrnitfVil 
sountry,  where  I  miwt  lead  yon  over  their  hills  all  brown 
with  heath,  or  their  valley*  aoaroe  able  to  feed  a  rabUt. 
.  .  .  Every  part  at  the  oonutry  pnwenta  the  same  dia- 
sal  landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend  their  mosie  to 
sheer  the  8trancer.'''-Ooldamith  to  Bryaaton,  KdlnVnrgh, 
Sept  26, 1763.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after  from  Leyden 
to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Oontarine,  Goldsmith  laya,  **  I 
was  wholly  taken  up  tn  observing  the  ftee  of  the  oonntry. 
Nothing  can  equal  its  beaoty.  Wherever  I  tnmed  my 
9^%,  fine  honsea,  elegant  gardens,  stataes,  grottos,  vistas 
ktad  tlMOualvat.   Bootland  and  this  county  bsar 


by  the  rainbows  which  oiverhiing  the  waterfalk^ 
and  could  derive  a  solemn  pleasure  eren  from  the 
clouds  and  tempests  which  lowured  oti  the  moott- 
tain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Loi^ 
landers  regarded  the  Highland  scenery  was 
closely  connected  with  a  change  not  less  remarh- 
able  in  the  leeling  with  which  they  regarded  tbs 
Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wiia 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  m 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  considersd 
by  tbe  Saxons  as  mere  savages.  But  it  ia  sorely 
strange  that,  considered  as  savages,  they  sfaooU 
not  have  been  objecta  of  interest  and  cnrioaitj. 
The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisHha 
about  the  manners  of  rude  nations  separated  frooi 
our  island  by  great  continents  and  oceans.  N»> 
merous  books  were  printed  deseribnig  the  lawa^ 
the  superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts,  tbs 
dresses,  the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Lsj^aaden 
and  Hottentots,  Mohaws  and  Malays.  The  iriays 
and  poems  of  that  age  are  foil  of  alhsnoiia  to  tbs 
usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  tfis 
red  men  of  America.  The  only  barbarian  aboot 
whom  there  was  no  wish  to  have  any  infbrmatlaa 
was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years  after  ths 
Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler  published  aa 
account  of  Scotland.  He  boasted  that,  in  tbe 
course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  fhim 
brook  to  brook,  he  had  lefl  scarcely  a  nook  of  the 
kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when  we  examine  his 
narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ventnrsd 
beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Celtic  regfion. 
He  tells  us  that  even  fVom  the  people  who  Jived 
cloae  to  the  passes  he  could  learn  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Gaelic  population.  Fe.w  English  men, 
he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  beyond 
Inverary  was  chaoe.t  In  the  reign  of  George  the 
First,  a  work  was  published  which  professed  to 
give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scotland;  and  in 
this  work,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs  were  thooghl 
sufficient  for  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanden^ 
We  may  well  doubt  whether,  in  1689,  one  m 
twenty  of  the  well  read  gentlemen  who  assent 
bled  at  WilPs  coffee-house  knew  that,  within  thi 
four  seas,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  tm 
hundred  miles  from  London,  were  many  mini^ 
tare  courts,  in  each  of  which  a  petty  prinee, 
attended  by  guards,  by  armour  bearears,  by  dio- 
sicians,  by  a  hereditary  orator,  by  a  hereditary 
poet  laureat,  kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  mdi 
justice,  waged  wars,  and  concluded  treatacsL 
While  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  were  in  fid 
vigour,  no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any 
otMcrver,  qualified  to  judge  of  them  &irly.  Had 
such  an  observer  studied  the  character  of  tlw 
Highlanders,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  it 
closely  intermingled  the  good  and  the  kwd  qualU 
ties  of  an  uncivilised  nation.  He  woold  bass 
found  that  the  people  had  no  love  for  their  coon* 
try  or  for  their  king;  that  they  had  no  atudw 


the  hignest  contrast:  there,  hills  and  rocks  Intrreipt 
every  prospect;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain.*  Sm 
Appendix  to  the  nrst  Volume  of  Mr.  toisteea  liCi  ol 
Goldamith. 

I  Northern  MemoirB,  hw  R  Tran^  nUanthropna,  IWi 
The  author  had  caught  a  few  gUmpnes  of  Highland  eeenaiy, 
and  apeake  of  it  much  as  Burt  spoke  in  tbe  IMIowtng  gwr 
ration :  « It  Is  a  part  of  the  ereatlon  left  nndrmwd;  ra^ 
Ush  thrown  aside  when  the  magnifloent&lrio  of  the  werid 
was  created ;  as  void  of  Ibrm  as  the  natives  are  taJipsi 
of  Buwals  and  good  mannera.** 

}  Journey  through  Sootland,  Hy  Ihe  ai'thor  of  Iks  Jiaa^ 
nay  throu^  England,  1723. 
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or  to  any  nnjri«lvmte  mperior  to  the  ehief.  He 
woold  hvn  roand  tl^t  life  tlrae  mrerned  by  • 
edde  of  morality  mad  honour  widely  diflerent 
from  that  whieh  it  oetaMished  in  peaceAil  and 
praapewma  aociotiea.  He  would  have  hearned  that 
a  stab  in  the  buek,  or  a  ahot  ftom  behind  a  firap- 
BMDt  of  rock,  ware  approved  raodea  of  taking 
•atiafactioa  for  inaolta.  He  would  have  beard 
men  relate  boaatftilly  how  they  or  their  fitthera 
had  wreaked  on  hereditary  enemiea  in  a  neig'h- 
boorinjjr  valley  each  venseanoe  aa  would  have  made 
aid  aoMiera  of  the  Thirty  Yeara'  War  ahudder. 
He  would  have  found  that  robbeiy  waa  held  to  be 
a  calliDg,  not  merely  innooent,  but  honourable. 
He  would  hare  aean,  wherever  he  turned,  that 
dislike  of  ateady  induatry,  and  that  diapoaition  to 
throw  on  the  weaker  aez  the  heavieat  part  of 
manual  labour,  which  aie  eharacteriatic  of  aav- 
Afee.  He  would  have  been  atrock  by  the  apec- 
tacle  of  athletic  men  baakinf  in  the  aun,  angling 
fat  aalmon,  or  taking  aim  at  grouae,  while  their 
aged  mothera,  their  pregnant  wivea,  their  tender 
duightef«»  were  reaping  the  aeanty  harveat  of 
oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard 
k>t  In  their  view  it  waa  quite  fit  that  a  man, 
wpecially  if  he  aaaumed  the  aristocratic  title  of 
Dainhe  Waaael  and  adorned  4ii8  bonnet  with  the 
eagle's  feather,  ahould  take  hb  eaae,  except  when 
he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.  To 
mention  the  name  oftauch  a  man  in  connection 
with  commerce  or  with  any  mechanical  art  was 
an  insult.  Agriculture  waa  indeed  leaa  deapiaed. 
Yet  a  highborn  warrior  waa  much  more  hecom- 
ingly  employed  in  plundering  the  land  of  others 
than  in  tilling  hia  own.  The  religion  of  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  Highlands  waa  a  rude  mixture 
of  Popery  and  Paganiam.  The  symbol  of  re- 
detnplion  waa  aaaooiatad  with  heathen  sacrificea 
and  inoantationa.  fiaptiaed  men  poured  libations 
of  ak  to  one  Dssmon,  and  set  out  drink  ofieringa 
of  milk  for  another.  Seera  wrapped  themselves 
op  io  bulla'  hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  veature, 
the  inapiration  which  waa  to  reveal  the  future. 
£ven  among  those  minatreJa  and  genealogista 
whose  henMlitary  voeation  waa  to  preaerve  the 
memory  of  pasA  evenls,  an  enquirer  would  have 
found  very  lew  who  oould  read.  In  truth,  he 
night  eaaily  have  jouraeyed  from  aea  to  aea  with- 
out disoovering  a  page  of  Gaelic  printed  or  writ^ 
tea.  llie  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  hia  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been 
heavy.  He  would  have  had  to  endure  hardaliipa 
aa  great  aa  if  he  had  aojourned  among  tiie  Es- 
qoimauz  or  the  Samoyeda.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed,  at  the  caatle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  and 
who  waa  aocuatomed  to  paaa  a  large  part  of  his 
hfe  in  the  oitiee  of  the  South,  might  have  been 
found  wbigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and 
6no  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and 
French  wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveller 
would  have  been  forced  to  content  hirosell'  with 
very  ditfercnt  quarters.  In  many  dwellings  the 
faruitofc,  the  food,  the  clothing,  nay  the  very 
hair  and  skin  of  his  hoaU,  woukl  have  put 
kis  phifosophy  to  the  proot  His  lodging  would 
sumetlmes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every 
nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He 
would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 


peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  eSi 
halatidba.  At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horoea 
woold  have  been  act  before  him,  accompanied  by 
a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some 
of  the  company  with  which  he  would  have  fossted 
would  have  been  eorercd  with  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with 
tar  like  aheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the 
bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  bef 
and  from  that  couch  be  would  have  riven  half 
poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the  reek 
of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.* 

Thia  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an 
enlightened  and  dispassionate  observer  would 
have  found  in  the  character  and  manners  of  thia 
rude  people  something  which  might  well  excite 
admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage  waa 
what  great  exploita  achieved  in  all  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their 
intense  atUchment  to  their  own  tribe  and  to  their 
own  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil,  par- 
took of  tlie  nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  waa 
misdirected  and  ill-regulated;  but  atill  it  waa 
heroic  There  most  be  some  elevation  of  soul  io 
a  man  who  fovea  the  society  of  which  he  if  a 
member  and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a 
fove  stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  true 
that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  about  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  an  enemy :  bat  it  was  not  lesa 
true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  oh* 
serving  feith  to  allies  snd  hospitality  to  guesta. 
It  was  true  that  his  predatory  habits  were  most 
pemicioufl  to  the  commonwealth.  Yet  those  erred 
greatly  who  imagined  that  he  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  villians  who,  in  rich  and  well  governed 
communities,  live  by  ntcnling.  When  he  drove 
before  him  the  herds  of  Lov^land  fiirrners  up  the 
pass  which  led  to  his  nnttve  glen,  he  no  more 
considered  himself  as  a  thief  th.-m  the  RiiKi^hs 
and  Drakes  considered  themselvt^  ns  thieves 
when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of  S|»inish  ^nl. 
leorta.  He  was  a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of 
war,  of  war  never  once  intermitted  during  the 
thirty-five  generations  which  had  passed  away 
since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  driven  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  he 
was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should, 
for  the  protection  of  peaceful  industry,  be  pu» 
ishod  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  was  per- 
fectly just  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him 
morally  with  the  pickpockets  who  infested  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped 
coaches  on  Blackheath.  His  inordinate  pride  of 
birth  and  his  contempt  for  labour  and  trade  were 
indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done  far  more 
than  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet 
even  here  there  was  some  oompensation.  It  must 
in  fairness  be  acknowledged  that  the  patrician 
virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused  among  the 
population  of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician 
vicea.  As  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island 
where  men,  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,* 
indulged  themselves*  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle 
sauntering  habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so  there  waa 
no  other  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had 
in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  ana* 
tooraey,  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  sel£ 
respect,  and  that  noble  aenaibility  which  makea 
dishonour  more  terrible  than  death.    A  gentla* 


'Alanst  all  tbwv 

Uttert.    For  tbs  Ur,  laa 
lakis  Ttna»  ok.  tbs    ~"  ' 


ars  Uk«n  from  Barfs 
indebtod  to  Cleland's  pootry. 
—  ' Host**  bo  says: 


**Tbe  reawn  la.  ihefn  smeared  with  tar, 
Which  doth  dofond  their  head  and  noolu 
Just  as  it  doth  their  aheep  protect.'* 


tt 
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■wn  of  this  tort,  whoM  olotbet  are  befrioMcl 
with  the  accomalated  fiilh  of  vearv,  andt^hoeo 
horol  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hogetye, 
voald  often  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a 
loAy  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of 
Versailles.  Though  he  had  as  little  booklearn- 
ing  as  the  most  etnpid  plooghboys  of  England,  it 
would  hsvo  been  a  greater  error  to  pot  him  in 
the  same  intellectual  rank  with  such  ploughboys. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  reading  that  men  can  be- 
come profoundly  acquainted  with  any  science 
But  the  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be  car. 
riod  near  to  absolute  perfection,  and  may  exer. 
eise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind,  in  an 
age  in  whiteh  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
viiknown.  The  first  great  painter  of  liie  and 
manners  has  described,  with  a  vivacity  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  copy* 
iDg  fh>m  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  eloquence 
and  song  on  audiences  ignorant  of  tlie  alphabet. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Highland  councila, 
men  who  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  the 
duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with 
ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermarthen,  and 
(hat,  at  the  Highland  banquets,  minstrels  who 
did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes  poured 
ftrth  rhapsodies  in  which  a  discerning  critic 
might  have  found  passages  which  would  have 
reminded  him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of 
the  vigour  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sofB- 
eient  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  natural  infe- 
riority  had  kept  the  Celt  ftr  behind  the  Saxen* 
It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that,  if  ever 
an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence 
and  to  supply  his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  bis 
fiicttlties  should  be  developed  by  the  civilising  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  bis 
country  and  to  her  lawfiil  magistrates  the  affec 
tion  and  respect  with  which  he  had  beon  taught 
to  regard  his  own  petty  community  and  his  own 
potty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an  im- 
mense accession  of  strength  for  all  the  purposes 
both  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision 
of  a  well  informed  and  impartial  judge.  But 
no  such  judge  was  then  to  be  found.  The  Sax- 
ons who  dwelt  far  f^om  the  Gaelic  provinces 
could  not  be  well  informed.  The  Saxons  who 
dwelt  near  those  provinces  could  not  be  impar* 
tial.  National  enmities  have  always  been 
fiercest  among  borderers;  and  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland 
borderer  along  the  whole  frontier  was  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  constant 
injuries.     One  day  many  square  miles  of  pas- 


•  A  striking  UIiuitniUoD  of  the  opiaioa  whioh  was  en- 
tertainoil  of  the  IllghUnder  by  hUi  LoirUnd  neighboun, 
and  which  was  by  them  oommunieated  to  the  English, 
will  Iw  found  In  a  Tolume  of  Mlsoellantee  published  by 
Afra  B«hD  in  16S5.  One  of  the  most  curioas  pieces  In  the 
aolltictioa  is  a  coarse  and  profane  Scotch  poem  entitled, 
**  How  ih«  first  Hiolandman  was  made.**  How  and  of 
what  materials  he  was  made  I  shall  not  venture  to  relate. 
The  dialoicue  which  immediately  follows  his  oreatloB  buj 
be  i^uoted,  I  hope,  without  much  offence. 

*  8ay«  Ood  to  the  Hlelandman, '  Qabidr  wilt  diot  now  V 

*  I  will  down  to  the  Lowlands,  Lord,  and  there  steal  a 

cow/ 
'  *  ny,'  quod  St  Peter,  *  thou  wilt  never  do  weel, 

*  An  thou,  but  new  made,  so  snne  gafs  to  steal/ 

'  Umff,'  iiofld  the  Hielandman,  and  swoi*  by  yon  kirk, 

*  80  long  aa  I  ai^  gsir  get  to  steal,  will  I  neflr  work.' * 

AM«kii  UmUaA  8oe^  ths  brave  Oolonel  Clelaad,  about 


tore  land  wen  MPcpt  tei«  bj  1 
from  the  hills.  Another  day  »  score  ef  plaidi 
danced  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  of  Crieff  or 
Stirling.  Fairs  were  iodeed  held  on  the  debii^ 
able  land  for  the  neaesaary  interchange  of  osm> 
moditiea.  But  to  those  fairs  both  ipat^es  eaae 
prepared  for  battle;  and  the  day  often  ended 
in  bloodshed.  Thus  the  Hi^laader  was  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  his  Saxon  neighboan;  sod 
from  his  Saxon  neighbours  thoee  Saxons  wbe 
dwelt  far  from  him  learned  the  very  little  that 
they  cared  to  know  about  his  habits.  When  ths 
English  condescended  to  think  of  him  at  aU,~ 
and  It  was  seldom  that  they  did  80,^they  eon* 
sidered  him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage,  a  slave,  a 
Papist,  a  cutthroat,  sod  a  thief.* 

This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the 
year  1745,  and  was  then  for  a  moment  eaceeed- 
ed  by  intense  fear  and  rage.  En^mnd,  th^ 
roughly  alarmed,  pat  forth  her  whole  strength. 
The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  com- 
pletely, and  for  ever.  During  a  short  time  the 
English  nation,  still  heated  by  the  recent  oob> 
fliot,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  Tbs 
slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  sesf- 
fold  was  not  suffioient  to  slake  the  public  thiist 
for  blood.  The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  ths 
pdpulaoe  of  London  with  hatred,  which  showed 
itMJit  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  eap* 
tives.  A  political  and  social  revolatios  took 
place  through  the  whole  Celtic  region,  f  bs 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed :  the  people 
were  disarmed :  the  use  of  the  old  national  gvh 
was  interdicted :  the  old  predatory  habits  wen 
effeotually  broken;  and  scarcely  had  this 
change  been  accomplished  when  a  straage  re* 
flux  of  public  feeling  began.  Pity  euooeeded  to 
aversion.  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  Highlanders, 
and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was  itself 
answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while 
the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still 
fresh,  had  thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel 
prisoners^  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  had 
put  down  the  rebellion  the  nidmame  of  Buteher. 
Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  whieh, 
while  they  were  in  full  forod,  no  Saxon  had 
thought  worthy  of  serious  examination,  or  had 
mentioned  except  with  contempt,  had  do  sooner 
oeased  to  exist  than  they  became  objects,  of  ea> 
rioeity,  of  interest,  even  of  admiratioiL'  Scarcely 
had  the  chiefs  been  tnmed  into  mere  laadlords* 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  Isa^ 
lord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief.  Men 
seemed  to  liave  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Ose- 
lie  pollity  had  been  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed  the 

/progress  of  civilisation,  had _^ 

time,  deKribai  the  Htghlaniiw  in  tha  1 


**  For  a  misobllglng  word 
She'll  diric  her  neighbonr  oPar  the 
If  any  ask  bar  of  bar  drift. 
Forsooth,  her  nalnself  Uvea  by  thelt* 


thei 


Moeh  to  the  aaa 
Franok  PhUanthropoa  (16M)  apans  to  tba  mghlandf: 
"  They  live  like  laiirls  and  die  like  loon^  hating  to  work 
and  no  credit  to  borrow :  tbry  make  depredaiiona  and  rob 
thair  neighboun.**  In  the  Hiatofy  of  the  Kavoletkm  la 
SooUaud,  printed  at  Bdlnbargh  in  16M,  to  the  Ihllowiaf 
passage :  **  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  sort  or 
wretcaaes  that  hare  no  other  consideratton  of  bonooi^ 
Mendahlp,  obedience,  or  government,  than  aa,  by  any 
alteration  of  affairs  or  reroldtlon  in  the  govaraai^^ 
th^  can  iBBprove  to  therasalvea  an  oppoftual^  of  nb 
bing  ar  plundering  their  bordering  ns^bouss.* 
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anBglit  on  «^  Miphv  Ike  enrte  of  MTil  wat. 
Aa  they  had  fonMrty  bmii  only  th«  odioiw  side 
of  thu  poli^,  they  could  noir  tee  only  the 
plenaag  Bide.  The  old  tiei,  they  mud,  had  been 
parental:  the  new  tie  waa  purely  oomraercial. 
What  oonld  be  mere  lamentable  than  that  the 
head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry  arrear 
of  rent,  teaaata  who  were  hie  own  fleeh  and 
blood,  tenanU  whose  forefathers  bad  often  with 
their  bodies  oovered  his  forefathers  on  the  field 
of  battle  f  As  long  as  there  were  Qaelie  ma^ 
raudeiB,  they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon 
popalarlon  as  hateful  Termin  who  ought  to  be 
exterminated  without  meroy.  As  soon  as  the 
esterminatioa  had  been  aeoomplished,  as  soon 
as  eattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes 
as  in  Smithfield  raarhet»  the  freebooter  was  ex* 
alted  into  a  hero  of  romanoe.  As  long  as  the 
Gaelio  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons  had  pro- 
Bonneed  it  hideous,  ridiculous^  nay,  grossly  in- 
deeeat  Soon  after  it  had  been  prohibited, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  the  meet  graceful 
drapoy  in  Europe.  The  Oaelio  monuments, 
the  Gaelio  usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  tbe 
Gaelio  ▼erses,  disdainfully  neglected  during 
naay  ages,  began  to  attraot  the  attention  of 
the  leaned  from  the  moment  at  which  tbe 
peculiarities  of  the  Gaelio  raoe  began  to  disap- 
paar.  So  strong  was  this  impulse  that,  where 
^e  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense 
gave  ready  credence  to  stories  without  erideace, 
madmen  of  taste  gave  rapturous  applause  to 
•OBpositions  without  merit.  £pio  poems,  whioh 
any  skilful  and  dispassionate  eritio  would  at  a 
glance  have  pereeived  to  be  almost  entirely  mo- 
dem, and  whieh,  if  they  had  been  published  ss 
modem,  would  have  instantly  found  their  pro- 
per plaoe  in  company  with  Blackmore*s  Alfred 
aad  Wilkie's  fipigoniad,  were  pronounoed  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  were  gravely 
elassed  with  the  Iliad.  Writers  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent order  fnm  the  impostor  who  fabricated 
these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  effect  might 
be  produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  High- 
laad  We.  Whatever  was  repulsive  was  softened 
down:  whatever  was  graceful  and  noble  was 
bPBaght  pronuaently  forward.  Some  of  these 
works  were  ezeeated  with  sueh  admirable  art 
that,  like  the  historioal  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
thoy  «4>erseded  history.  The  risions  of  the 
poet  were  realities  to  his  readers.  The  places 
whibh  he  described  became  holy  ground,  and 
wove  visited  by  thousands  of  {Algrimsb  Soon 
the  vulgsr  imaginatien  was  so  oompletetf  occu- 
pied by  plaids,  Urgets,  and  claymores,  that,  by 
naost  Englishmea,  Scotchman  and  Highlander 
ipore  regasded  as  synoayBM>us  words.  Few 
people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at  no  remote 
ponod,  a  Maodonald  or  a  Macgregor  in  his  tar- 
taa  was  ta  a  eitisea  of  £dinboi»gh  or  GUagow 
what  aa  Indian  hunter  in  his  war  paint  is  to  an 
inhabitaat  of  Philadelp)iia  or  Boston.  Artists 
and  aolcrs  rqpreeonted  Bruce  and  Penglas  in 
striped  petticoats.  They  mi^t  as  well  have 
represented  Washington  luraadishing  a  toma- 
hawk, and  girt  with  a  string  of  sM^ps.  At 
length  this  fashion  reached  a  point  beyond 
whioh  it  was  not  easy  ta  proceed.  The  last 
British  King  who  held  a  court  in  .Uolyrood 
tiiou^t  that  he  coukl  not  give  a  more  striking 
proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  bad 
prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  than  by 
^aguisiag  himsslf  in  what,  before  the  Union, 
was  ooBSulcred  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ton 
as  tta  dress  of  a  tlde£ 
Thus  it  has  chsaoed  that  the  old  GacBo  in- 


stitutions and  manners  have  aover  been  exhibit' 
ed  in  the  simiae  light  of  truth.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  seen 
through  one  false  medium:  they  have  since 
been  seen  through  another.  Once  they  loomed 
dimly  through  an  obscuring  and  distorting  base 
of,  prejudice ;  and  no  sooner  had  that  fog  dis- 
poned then  they  appeared  bright  with  all  the 
richest  tints  of  poetry.  The  time  when  a  per- 
fectly fair  picture  could  have  been  painted  has 
now  passed  away.  The  original  has  long  dis- 
appeared: no  authentic  effigy  exists;  and  all 
that  is  possibls  is  to  produce  an  imperfect  like- 
ness by  the  help  of  two  portraits,  of  which  one 
is  a  coarse  caricature  aad  the  other  a  master- 
piece of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been 
commonly  received  ooaceming  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Highlanders  is  one  which  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  correct  During  the 
century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign 
of  Montrose,  aad  terminated  with  the  can^paign 
of  the  young  Pretender,  every  great  military 
exploit  whioh  was  achieved  on  British  ground  in 
the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  achieved 
by  the  valour  of  Gaelio  tribes.  The  English 
have  therefore  veiy  naturally  ascribed  to  ti^oso 
tribes  the  feelings  of  English  cavaliers,  profound 
reverence  for  the  royal  office^  and  enthusiastio 
attachment  to  the  royal  family.  A  close  inquiry 
however  will  show  titat  the  strength  of  tiieso 
feelitigs  among  the  Celtic  clans  has  been  greatiy 
exaggerated. 

•  In  studying  the  history  of  our  ciril  conten« 
tionsi  we  must  never  forget  that  the  same  names, 
badges,  and  warcries  had  very  different  mean* 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  British  isles.  Wo 
bijire  already  seen  how  little  there  was  in  com- 
mon between  the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jacobitism  of  England.  The  Jacobitism  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander  was,  at  least  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  third  variety,  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  two.  The  Gaelio  population  was 
far  indeed  from  holding  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  end  nonresistanoe.  In  fact  disobedi« 
ence  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  that  population.  Some  of  those  very  clans 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  as  so 
enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  sUnd  by  James  to  ths  death,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  vrrong,  had  never,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne,  paid  the  smallest  respect  to  his 
authority,  even  when  he  was  clearly  in  the  right 
Their  practice,  their  calling,  had  been  to  dia- 
obey  and  to  defy  him.  Some  of  them  had 
actually  been  prescribed  by  sound  of  horn  for 
the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  commands, 
aad  would  havs  torn  to  places  without  scruple 
any  of  his  officers  who  bad  dared  to  venture 
beyond  the  passes  for  the  pu^se  of  executing 
bis  warrant  The  English  Whigs  were  accused 
by  their  opponents  of  hplding  doctrines  dan- 
gerously lax  touching  the  obe£ence  due  to  the 
chief  magistrate.  Yet  no  respecUble  English 
Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  as  a  rare 
and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils. 
But  among  thoss  Celtic  chiefs  whose  loyalty  has 
been  the  tiieme  of  so  much  warm  eulogy  were 
some  whose  whole  existence  from  boyhood  up- 
wards had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such  men, 
it  is  srideat,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an 
Oxonian  nonjuror.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
not,  like  the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take 
arms  by  impatience  of  Saxoa  domination,  fo 
such  domination  the  Scottish  Celt  had  nfVOr 
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been  subjected.  He  orcnpicd  hip  own  wild  nnd  ! 
Bterile  region,  and  followed  his  own  nAtional 
usnges.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Snzoiw,  he 
was  rather  the  oppressnr  thnn  the  oppressed. 
l!e  exacted  black  mail  from  them:  he  drove 
away  their  flocks  and  herds :  and  they  seldom 
dared  to  pursue  him  to  his  native  wilderaess. 
Tliey  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle.  He  had 
never  seen  the  tower  of  his  hereditary  chieftains 
occupied  by  an  usurper  wiio  could  not  speak 
Gaelic,  and  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as 
brutes  and  slaves;  nor  had  his  national  and 
religious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  church  which  he  re- 
garded as  at  once  foreign  and  heretical. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Highlands,  twice  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  common- 
wealth of  clans.  For  there  was  a  commonwealth 
of  clans,  the  image,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  European  ifations.  In 
the  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in 
the  larger,  there  were  ware,  treaties,  alliances, 
disputes  about  territory  and  precedence,  a  sys- 
tem of  public  law,  a  balance  of  jiower.  There 
was  one  inexhaustible  source  of  discontents  and 
disputes.  The  feudal  system  had,  some  centu- 
ries before,  been  introduced  into  the  hill  country, 
but  had  neither  destroyed  the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem nor  amalgamated  completely  with  it.  In 
general  he  who  was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity 
wns  also  chief  in  the  Celtic  polity ;  and,  when 
this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict  But, 
when  the  two  characters  were  separated,  all  the 
willing  and  loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  die 
chief.  The  lord  had  only  what  he  could  get 
and  hold  by  force.  If  he  was  able,  by  the  help 
of  his  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection  tenants 
who  were  not  of  his  own  tribe,  there  was  & 
tyranny  of  clan  over  clan,  the  most  galling, 
perhnps,  of  all  forms  of  tyranny.  At  different 
tinies  different  races  had  risen  to  an  authority 
which  had  produced  general  fear  and  envy.  The 
Mncdoualds  had  once  possessed,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  throughout  the  mountain  country  of  Argyle- 
Fhire  and  Invernesshire,  an  ascendency  similar 
to  that  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  once 
pOK.seSHed  in  Christendom.  But  the  ascendency  of 
the  Macdonnlds  had,  like  the  ascendency  of  the 
Uou9e  of  Austria,  passed  away;  and  the  Camp- 
belU,  the  children  of  Diarmid,  had  become  in 
the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  bad  become 
in  Europe.  The  parallel  mi^t  be  carried  far. 
Imputations  similar  to  those  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  throw  on  file  French  government  were 
thrown  on  the  Cflmpoells.  A  peculiar  dexterity, 
a  peculiar  plausibility  of  address,  a  peculiar 
contempt  for  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith, 
were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  to  the 
dreaded  race.  **  Fair  and  false  like  a  Campbell " 
became  a  proverb.  It  was  said  that  Mac  Cal- 
lum  More  after  Mao  Callum  More  had,  with 
unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  am- 
bition^ annexed  mountain  after  mountain  and 
island  after  island  to  the  original  domains  of  his 


*  Since  thts  panraire  wm  written  I  wu  much  plewM  by 
flndlnff  that  Lord  Foontatnhall  imcd.  In  July  1670,  ex- 
■etlj  tb«  tame  llinatratlon  which  had  occurred  to  ne.  Ha 
m\»  thikt  **  Argyle'a  ambitloaa  crvping  at  the  mastery  of 
thu  Uighlanda  and  Westorn  lalanda  of  Hull,  Ila,  Ac, 
■tirrad  up  othar  dani  to  coier  into  a  flomUaation  for 
baaring  him  down,  like  tba  oonliHlarata  foraaa  of  Qm- 
MaaUk  Spain,  HoUaBd,  Aa,  against  the  growth  of  tba 
Vwaeh* 


House.  Sone^  tribes  had  been  ezpeUed  fttm 
their  territory,  some  oompetted  to  pay  trlbnts, 
some  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.  At 
length  the  number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  the 
nnme  of  Campbell  was  sufficient  to  meet  ia  the 
field  of  battle  the  oombined  forces  of  all  the 
other  western  clans.*  It  was  during  those  ei?il 
troubles  which  commenced  in  1686  that  the 
power  of  this  aspiring  family  reached  the  leaith. 
The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  ptit? 
as  well  as  the  bead  of  a  tribe.  Possessed  of 
two  diflPerent  kinds  of  authority,  he  used  each 
of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  and  fortify 
the  other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  briat; 
into  the  field  the  claymores  of  five  thonssnd 
half  heathen  mountaineers  added  to  his  infln- 
ence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who  filled 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  tt 
Edinburgh.  His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added 
to  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  the 
mountains.  Of  all  the  Highland  princes  wboee 
histoly  ia  well  known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbonn 
were  watching  the  increase  of  hit  power  with 
hatred  which  fear  could  scarcely  keep  down  that 
Montrose  called  them  to  arma  The  eall  wu 
promptly  obeyed.  A  powerfU  coalition  of  clsns 
waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Obarles,  bet 
really  against  Mao  Callum  More.  It  ia  sot  etiy 
for  any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of 
that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  sop* 
ported  the  cause  of  monaroliy,  hie  neighboiDf 
would  have  declared  against  it  Grare  writoi 
tell  of  the  rictory  gained  at  Inverlochy  by  the 
royalists  over  the  rebels.  But  the  peasants  whe 
dwell  near  the  spot  speak  more  aeeorately. 
They  talk  of  the  great  battle  won  there  by  the 
Macdonalds  over  the  Campbells. 

The  feelings  whioh  had  produced  the  coalitioB 
against  the  Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their 
force  long  after  his  death.  His  son,  Barl  Arehi- 
bald,  though  a  man  of  many  eminent  fhrtaee, 
inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  anoeston, 
the  unpopularity  whioh  such  ascendency  could 
scarcely  ful  to  produce.  In  1676,  eevenl  war- 
like tribes  formed  a  oonfederaey  againBt  Ub, 
but  were  oompelled  to  submit  to  the  enpcrior 
foree  which  was  at  fait  command.  There  was 
therefore  great  joy  from  tea  to  tea  when,  ia 
1681,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  futile  oharge,  con- 
demned to  death,  driven  into  exile,  and  deprived 
of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alam  when, 
in  1685,  he  returned  f^m  baniahment,  end  teat 
forth  the  fiery  crots  to  tnmmon  hit  kinflen  to 
his  standard ;  and  there  wat  again  neat  joy 
when  his  enterprise  had  failed,  when  Ut  anay 
had  melted  away,  when  hit  bead  had  been  fixed 
on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  ^en  thote 
chiefs  who  had  regarded  him  as  an  opprsetor 
had  obtained  Arom  the  Crown,  on  ea^teRss, 
remisnons  of  old  debts  and  grantt  ef  new  titlea 
While  England  and  Scotland  generally  were 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  Janes,  he  wat  hon- 
oured at  a  deliverer  in  Appin  srnd  Lochaber, 
in  Gfenroy  and  Glenmore.  f  The  hatred  exdtel 
by  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  Hontt  of 
Argyle  wat  not  aatitfied  even  when  the  bead  of 
that  House  had  perished,  when  his  chiMren 
were  fugitives,  when  ttrangert  garrisoned  the 


t  In  tha  JntrodudSon  to  thv  Hamofxs  of  ttr  Kwan  Cte- 
eron  ia  a  vary  aaoidbla  remark:  **It  may  appaar  pan- 
doxical :  hat  the  editor  cannot  help  haaarans  the  *vBiif> 
tare  that  th«  mottyra  which  promptad  the  B]^daad«n 
to  eupport  King  Jamaa  won  aahataatUlj  tfaa  aaae  « 
thoaa  by  which  tha  pioaioleri  of  tha  BaioJailoB  inm 
actaatad.''  Tha  whola  totrodnetton, iadaa<L  well  itmtm 
tobaxaad.  »— --^         --r- 
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Gftstle  of  lDT«rftf7,  and  when  tlM  who1«  shore 
of  Loch  Fyne  wu  laid  waste  hy  fire  and  sword. 
It  was  said  that  the  terrible  precedent  which  had 
lieen  set  in  the  ease  of  the  Maogregors  oaght  to 
be  followed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
crime  to  bear  the  odious  name  of  Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.  The  Revolu- 
tion came.  The  heir  of  Argjle  returned  in  tri- 
umph. He  was,  as  his  predecessors  had  been, 
the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,*  but  of  a  party. 
The  sentence  which  had  deprired  him  of  his 
aetata  and  of  his  honours  was  treated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Conrention  as  a  nullity.  The 
doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were  thrown 
open  to  him :  he  was  selected  from  the  whole 
body  of  Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  new  SoTereigos:  and  he  was 
authorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  would  now, 
doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as  the  most  powerful 
of  his  ancestors.  Backed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Government,  he  would  demand  all  the  long 
and  heavy  arrears  of  rent  snd  tribute  which 
were  due  to  him  fVom  his  neighbours,  and  would 
exact  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  his  family  had  suffered.  There  was  ter- 
ror and  agitation  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty 
kings.  The  uneasiness  was  great  among  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territory  was  dose 
pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race 
of  Diarmid  on  the  other.  The  Macnaghtens 
were  still  more  alarmed.  Once  they  had  been 
tfae  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through 
which  the  Ara  and  the  Bhira  flow  into  Loch 
Fyne.  But  the  Campbells  had  prevailed.  The 
Macnaghtens  had  been  reduced  to  subjection, 
•nd  had,  generation  after  generation,  looked  up 
with  awe  and  detestaffon  to  the  neighbouring 
Castle  of  Inverary.  They  had  recently  been 
promised  a  complete  eroftncipation.  A  grant, 
bj  virtue  of  which  their  chief  would  have  held 
his  estate  immediately  from  the  Crown,  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  about  to  pass  the  seals, 
when  the  Revolution  suddeiily  eitinguished  a 
hope  which  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen 
years  before,  their  lands  had  been  invaded  and 
the  seat  of  tiieir  chief  taken  and  garrisoned  by 
the  Campbells. j-  Even  before  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a 
Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  hnd  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had 
assured  James  that,  if  two  or  three  battalions 
from  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they 
would  be  immediately  joined  by  four  thousand 
four  hundred  claymores.  J 

A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons. 
Their  ruler.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel, 
somamed  the  Black,  was  in  personal  qualities 
unrivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was  a 
gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy. 


*  8k«iM*ii  Highlanders  of  dootlaod;  Itoagla^f  fiaroMgs 
of  Seotland. 

f  9ee  tlio  Memoiiv  of  th«  Life  of  Sir  Kwiin  Caiseron,  and 
tho  Hlstorind  and  GooMdogleal  Aeeount  of  the  Clan  Uao- 
laao,  taf  a  Sesaehlo.  Though  this  laA  work  waa  publtehcd 
80  late  aji  1838.  the  writer  neeine  to  hare  been  inflamed  hy 
animoelty  af  fierce  aa  that  with  which  the  Macleann  of  the 
eerenteenth  eentnry  regarded  the  Cimpballe.  In  the  abort 
•  of  one  page  the  Man|wea«  of  Argyle  la  dedgnated 


*tbB  dlaholaral  Sooieh  Cromwell,"  *'  the  TUe  vindioUve 
peraceotor,"  "the  baae  traitor,**  and  *<the  Argyle  impoa* 
tor."  Tn  another  page  he  la  « the  Inaldlona  Campbell,  ftr- 
tlle  In  ▼lltanj,'*  ^the  aTarldona  alave,*  «<  tha  ooward  of 
Aigyle,"  and  *<  the  8coteh  traitor."  In  the  nazt  page  he 
la  **  the  baae  and  vindlctlTa  enemy  of  the  Hovaa  of  Mao* 
lean,*  '*  tba  hypoeritleal  Oorenanter,'*  « the  Ineorrlglble 
trnfCor,"  "the  eowardly  and  malignant  enemy."  It  la  a 
happy  thing  that  naariona  so  vloiaat  asa  now  VMit  th«» 
mlvM  talylm  •ooUlng. 


Hie  eountenanoe  and  bearing  were  riagukrily 
noble.  Some  persons  who  had  been  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  among  them  the  shrewd  and  obMr- 
vant  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  said  that  there  was,  im 
person  and  manner,  a  most  striking  reeemblanot 
between  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  liochiel ;  and 
whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the  two  will 
perceive  that  there  really  was  some  likeness 
In  statnre  the  difference  was  great  Lewis,  in 
spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig» 
hardly  reached  the  middle  sise.  Lochid  was 
tall  and  strongly  built  In  agility  and  skill  at 
his  weapons  he  had  few  equals  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  hills.  He  had  repeatedly  been 
victorious  in  single  combat.  He  was  a  hunter 
of  great  fame.  He  made  rigorous  war  on  the 
wolves  which,  down  to  his  time,  preyed  en  tlie 
red  deer  of  the  Grampians;  and  by  his  hand 
perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious  breed  which  is 
known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island. 
Nor  was  Lochiel  less  distinguished  by  intelle^ 
tual  than  hy  bodily  rigour.  He  might  indeed 
have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated  and  travelled 
Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under 
Busby  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrioh  at 
Oxford,  who  had  learned  something  about  th« 
sciences  among  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Soote^, 
and  something  about  the  fine  arts  hi  the  galle* 
ries  of  Florence  and  Rome.  But  though  Lo> 
chiel  had  very  little  knowledge  of  books,  hm 
was  eminently  wise  in  council,  eloquent  in  de» 
bate,  ready  in  derising  expedients,  and  skilftal 
in  managing  the  minds  of  men.  Bis  under> 
standing  preserved  him  fh>m  those  follies  into 
which  pride  and  anger  frequently  hurried  his 
brother  chieftains.  Many,  therefore,  who  re> 
garded  his  brother  chieftains  as  mere  barb*> 
rians,  mentioned  him  with  respect  Even  at 
the  Dutch  Embassy  in  St.  James's  Square  he 
was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity  and 
courage  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  hia 
equal.  As  a  patron  of  literature  he  ranks  wttb 
the  magnificent  Dorset  If  Dorset  out  of  hit 
own  purse  allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to 
the  profits  of  the  Laureateship,  Lochiel  is  said 
to  have  bestoweii  on  a  celebrated  bard,  who  had 
been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  ]»• 
plored  alms  in  a  pathetic  Gaelic  ode,  three  eowf 
and  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  fifteen  poundn 
sterling.  In  truth,  the  character  of  this  great 
chief  was  depicted  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted,  —  suoh  ie 
the  pdwer  of  genius,  —  in  colors  wUch  will  h% 
fresh  as  many  years  after  his  death.  He  mm 
the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands.§ 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race 
which  reverenced  no  lord,  no  king  but  himself. 
For  that  territory,  howeVs^lie  owed  homage  te 
the  House  of  Argyle.  He  was  bound  to  assisl 
his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply  in 
debt  to  them  for  rent  This  vassalage  he  had 
doubtless  been  early  tought<to  consider  as  do- 


sing a 


X  Letter  of  Avanx  to  LoutoIis  April  6  (16),  1W9,  i 
sg  a  paper  entitled  BMmoire  du  Chevalier  Mabklean. 
}  Bee  ue  idngolarly  Intereatinir  Uemoira  of  Sir  Bwan 


Cameron  of  Lnehiel,  printed  at  Kdinburgh  Ibr  the  Abbeta> 
fold  aah  In  1842.  The  MS.  most  hare  been  at  leant  a 
centoiT  older.  See  alao  In  the  aama  volnma  the  aeeaaiit 
of  Sir  Bwan'a  death,  copied  tnm  the  Balhadie  fMipera.  I 
on^t  to  aay  that  the  avthor  of  the  Memoln  of  Sir  Swan, 
thoash  eridantlv  wall  Informed  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Highlanda  and  the  eharacters  of  the  moat  diattngniahed 
ehielh,  waa  gromly  ignorant  of  SngUah  poHtSra  and  Us> 
torr.  I  will  qnote  what  Van  Cltters  wrote  to  the  States 
Oanaral  about  LodblaL  Nor.  90 (Dae.  0),  10N:  —    ^ 


Gam«ron,  Lonl  Loeheala,  eea  amn,— sao  Ik  boor  vaa  die- 
hem  langa  gakant  en  dagslyk  hahban  made  omgegaaa^— 
van  so  groot  varstaat|  orangey  sn  Iwjt,  als  iiijnlgss 
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f^ndlBg  and  nx^oft.  In  his  minority  be  had 
been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  poUtio  Mar- 
quees, and  had  been  ednoated  at  the  Castle  of 
Inverary.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy  broke  loose 
from  the  anthority  of  his  guardian,  and  foui^ht 
bravely  both  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles 
the  Seeond.  He  was  therefore  considered  by  the 
English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  received  at  White- 
b»Ul  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  knighted  by 
the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however, 
which  was  paid  to  him,  on  one  of  his  appear- 
ances at  the  English  Court,  would  not  have 
■eeroed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon.  **Take  care 
of  your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  his  Majesty: 
**here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The 
loyalty  of  Loehiel  is  almost  proverbial ;  but  it 
was  very  unlike  what  was  called  loynlty  in  Eng- 
land In  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
dascribed  as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  roan,  who 
held  lands  masterfully  and  in  high  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority.*  On  one  occasion  the 
Sheriff  of  Invernesshire  was  directed  by  King 
James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Loehiel, 
jealous  of  this  interference  with  his  own  patri- 
airohal  despotism,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the 
liead  of  four  hundred  armed  Caraerons.  He 
affsoted  great  reverence  for  the  royal  commis- 
flion,  but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words  which 
were  perfectly  understood  by  the  pages  snd 
•rmonrbearers  who  watched  every  turn  of  his 
aye.  <*  la  none  of  my  lads  so  olevet  as  to  send 
this  judge  packing  ?  I  have  seen  them  get  up 
a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  for  one." 
In  a  moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none 
aoald  say  how  or  where.  Hundreds  of  dirks 
were  out:  cries  of  **  Help"  and  •«  Murder"  were 
.  raised  on  all  sides:  many  wounds  were  inflicted :- . 
two  men  were  killed :  the  sitting  broke  up  in 
tumult ;  and  the  terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  chief, 
who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and  con- 
aarn,  escorteid  him  safe  home.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  that  the  man  who  performed  this  feat 
is  constantly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful  and 
datSful  of  subjects  by  writers  who  blame  Som- 
an and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate 
avihority  of  Sovereigns.  Loehiel  would  un- 
doubtedly have  langhed  the  doctrine  of  nonre- 
•iatance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely  any  chief  in 
Invernesshire  had  gained  more  than  he  by  the 
downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more 
veaaon  than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of  that 
House.  Scarcely  any  chief  in  InvemesslMre, 
therefore,  was  more  farmed  and  disgusted  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on 
the  recent  turn  of  Ibrthne  with  painful  appre- 
henaiou  the  fiercest  and  the  most  powerful  were 
the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  mag- 
aateswho  bore  that  widespread  name  laid  claim 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  rightful  successor  of 
those  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who,  as  late  as  the  fif- 
teenth century,  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  contro- 
versy, which  haa  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
oanaed  mndi  bickering  among  the  competitors. 
But  they  all*  agreed  in  regretting  the  past  splen- 
dour of  their  dynasty,  and  in  deteating  the  up* 
■tart  race  of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had  never 
■Inmbercd.  It  was  still  constantly  repeatod,  la 
verse  and  prose,  that  the  fineat  psirt  of  the 
jomain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heada  of  the 

■*Aoi.fr«rl,J»V5.twl. 

tBeeBDrfiThlidtnd  Fourth  L«tt«rg.  la  tha  Mrly  •4I> 
Hona  to  an  encrKTiag  of  tho  mwkot  eroM  of  IhvernMri,  and 
ef  that  pwtoftho  ftiMt  whm  the  awrelMnti  •OBfNfKtsd. 


OaeYic  nation,  Tslay,  Vhere  they  had  lived  with 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  lona,  where  they  had  been 
interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the  paps  of 
Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre.  had  been 
transferred  from  the  legitimate  pn88es>»rir»  to  the 
insatiable  Mac  Callum  More.  Since  the  down- 
fall of  the  HoQse  of  Argyle,  the  Mscdonalds  if 
they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority, 
might  at  least  b^ast  that  they  had  now  no  supe- 
rior. Relieved  from  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemj 
in  the  West,  they  had  turned' their  arms  fipain9t 
weaker  enemies  in  the  East,  against  the  clan  of 
Mackintosh  and  against  the  town  of  Inverness 
The  clan  of  Mackintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient 
and  renowned  tribe  which  took  its  name  and 
badge  from  the  wild  cat  of  the  forests,  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Macdonalds,  which  originated, 
if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those  dark  times 
when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.  Inverness  was  a  Saxon  Colony  among 
the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders.and  artisans  in  ths 
midst  of  a  population  ef  loungers  *nd  plonder- 
ers,  a  solitary  ontpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region 
of  barbarians.  Though  the  buildings  covered 
but  a  small  part  of  the  space  over  which  they 
now  extend ;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  the 
port  was  a  rare  event:  though  the  Exchange 
was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in  which  stood 
a  market  cross  much  resembling  a  broken  mile- 
stone; though  the  sittings  of  the  mnnicipal 
council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  rongh- 
cast  wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  such  as 
would  now  be  'called  hovels ;  though  the  best 
roofs  were  of  thatch :  though  the  hent  ceilings 
were  of  bare  rafters ;  though  the  best  windows 
were,  in  bad  weather,  closed  with  shntters  for 
want  of  glass:  thoughts  humbler  dwellings 
were  mere  heaps  of  tun;  in  which  barrels  with 
the  bottoms  knocked  out  served  the  purpose  of 
chimneys ;  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of  the  Gram- 
pians thie  city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.  No- 
where elee  had  he  seen  four  or  five' hundred 
houses,  two  churches,  twelve  maltkilns,  crowded 
close  together.  Kbwhere  else  had  he  been  dai< 
zled  by  the  splendour  of  rows  of  booths,  where 
knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  nih 
ands  were  exposed  to  sale.  Kowhere  else  had 
he  been  on  board  of  one  of  those  huge  ships 
which  brought  sugar  and  wine  orer  the  sea  from 
countries  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  geogra- 
phy, f  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and 
warlike  Macdonalds,  despising  peaceful  indoa- 
try,  should  have  fastened  a  succession  of  quar- 
rels on  the  peoplb  of  Inverness.  In  the  reiga 
of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  been  apprehended 
that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and  plundered 
by  those  rude  neighboura.  The  torma  of  peace 
which  they  offered  showed  how  little  they  re- 
garded the  authority  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
law.  Their  demand  waa  that  a  heavy  tribntt 
should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  municipal 
magistrates  should  bind  Uiemselves  by  an  oath 
to  deliver  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clan  eveiy 
burgher  who  should  shed  the  blood  of  a  Hiao- 
doaald,  and  that  every  burgher  who  should  aoy>, 
where  meet  a  person  we^ng  the  Macdosald' 
tartan  should  ground  arms  in  token  of  aubnia 
sion.  Never  did  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  not  evsa 
when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  General  with  suefa 
despotie  insolence.  By  the  intervention  of  the 
PrivyCounof]  of  Scotland  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected: but  the  old  animosity  was  undiminisheJ. 


I  onabt  iMfw  to  acikiiowMg*  mj  oMtotloiM  to  kr.  ft»> 
iMsa  Oanvtliera,  wIm>  ktedly  fnnilAcd  no  wfCh  mt 
enrloofl  latbrmatlon  about  iBTemalB  and  wflh  wtm»i 
tnets  flrom  the  municipal  neorda. 
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Common  ennifties  and  common  apprehensions 
prodaeed  a  good  understanding  between  the 
town  Asd  the  olan  of  Mackintosh.     The  foe 
most  hated  and  dreaded  bj  both  was  Colin 
Mscdonald  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  genuine  Highland  Jacobite.     Keppoch*8 
whole  life  had  been  passed  in  inanlting  and 
resisting  the  anthori^  of  the  Crown.     He  had 
been  repeatedlj  charged  on  his  allegiance  to 
desist  from    his    lawless  practices,   but   had 
treated  every  admonition  with  contempt     The 
goTemment,  however,  was  not  willing  to  resort 
to  extremities  against  him ;  and  he  long  con- 
tinned  to  rule  undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of 
Corjarrick,  and  the  gigantic  teiraces  which 
still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was  once  the  Lake 
of  Glenroy.     He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  raTines  and  caTCms  of  that  dreary 
region ;  and  such  was  the  skill  with  which  he 
could  track  %  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most  secret 
btdingplace  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname 
of  Coll  of  the  Cows.*'    At  length  his  outrageous 
Tioiations  of  all  law  compelled  the  Privy  Council 
to  take  decided  steps.     He  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel:  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued 
against  him  under  the  seal  of  James ;  and,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  ReTolntion,  a  body  of 
royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Macldntoshes^  marched  into  Keppoch's 
territories.     He  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and 
iras  victorious.     The  King's  forces  were  put  to 
light;  the  King*8  captain  was  slain;  and  this 
by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  &e  King  many 
writers  have  Tory  complacently  contrasted  with 
the  factious  turbulence  of  the  Whigs.f 

If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the 
government,  he  was  completely  relieved  fh>m 
that  feeling  by  the  general  anarchy  which  fol- 
>  lowed  the  ReTolution.  He  wasted  the  lands  of 
the  MaokintoslTes,  advanced  to  Inverness,  and 
threatened  the  town  with  destruction.  The 
danger  was  extreme.  The  houses  were  sur- 
roanded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 
had  so  loosenea  that  it  shook  in  every  storm. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  f^ont ;  and 
their  courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers. 
Sunday  the  twenty  eighth  of  April  was  a  day 
of  alarm  and  confusion.  The  savages  went 
round  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons 
like  a  troop  of  finished  wolves  round  a  sheep- 
fold.  Keppoch  threatened  and  blustered.  He 
would  come  in  with  all  his  men.  He  would 
sack  the  plaoe.  The  burghers  meanwhile 
mustered  in  arms  round  the  market  cross  to 
listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  ministers.  The 
day  closed  without  an  assault ;  the  Monday  and 
the  Tuesday  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety; 
and  then  an  unexpected  mediator  made  his 
appearance. 

Dundee,  after  his  flight  f^om  Edinburgh,  had 
retired  to  his  country  seat  in  that  valley  through 
which  the  Qlamis  descends  to  the  ancient  castle 
of  Macbeth.  Here  he  remained  quiet  during 
Rome  time.  He  protested  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  opposing  the  new  government.     He  de- 


•  Goltfs  P>i^lallH^ni■^  ivponlia  to  th»  Act  Park  «r  July 

U.1S0O. 

f  See  tb«  Life  of  Or  Bvan  Omefoa. 

i  Beksmw^B  Mmmetni  History  of  the  kite  Eevolutfon 
InSeotlaiuL 

9  Tbepe  te  mmamm  tke  Nftine  Fapeis  in  the  Bedtdan 
Ubtary  ^eatipm  M&  entftUe^  <'4ourMl  de  «b  4«i  d'eet 


elmred  himself  ready  to  return  to  Tidinburgh,  1^ 
only  he  conld  be  assured  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected against  lawless  violence ;  and  he  ofTerel 
to  give  his  word  of  honour,  or.  If  that  were  nsi 
sufficient,  to  give  bail,  that  he  wonid  keep  the 
peace.  Some  of  his  old  soldiers  had  accom* 
panied  him,  and  formed  a  garrison  sufficient  to 
protect  his  house  against  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  nei|;hbourhood.  Here  he  might  possibly 
have  remained  unharmed  and  harmless,  hai 
not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answerablt 
made  his  enemies  implacable,  and  made  hiit 
desperate.} 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  fh>m  Ire* 
land  to  Scotland  with  letters  addressed  to  Dun- 
dee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion  was  excited. 
The  messenger  was  arrested,  {interrogated,  and 
searched ;  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some 
of  them  ^proved  to  be  firom  Melfort,  and  wert 
worthy  of  him.  Every  line  indicated  those 
qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrenoe 
of  his  country  and  the  favourite  of  his  master. 
He  announced  witK  delight  the  near  approach 
of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine,  of  the  day 
when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be  * 
divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who 
had  been  great  and  prosperous  would  be  exiles 
and  beggars.  The  King,  Melfort  said,  was 
determined  to  be  severe.  Experienee  had  at 
length  convinced  his  Mi^esty  that  ttiercy  would 
be  weakness.  Even  the*  Jaoobites  were  dis- 
gusted by  learning  that  a  Restoration  would  b# 
immediately  followed  by  a  confiscation  and  % 
proscription.  Some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Melfort  was  a  villain,  that  he  hated 
Dundee  and  Balcarras,  that  he  wished  to  rulA 
them,  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  written 
these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a 
measenger  who  had  very  dexterously  managed 
to  be  caught  It  is  however  quite  certain  that 
Melfort,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favour 
of  James.  It  can  therefbre  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  in  those  passages  which  shocked  even  the 
zealous  supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the 
Secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  his  master.}  Hamil* 
ton,  by  ^rtue  of  the  powers  which  the  Estates 
had,  before  their  adjournment,  oonfidedto  him, 
ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee  to  be  arrested. 
Balcarras  was  taken  and  confined,  first  in  Ml 
own  house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  to  seiie  Dundee  was  not  so  easy 
an  enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  war- 
rants were  out  against  him,  he  crossed  the  Dee 
with  his  followers,  and  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  wild  domains  of  the  House  of  Gordon. 
There  he  held  some  commwcation  with  the 
Maodonalds  and  Camerons  about  a  rising.  But 
he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  known  little  and 
cared  little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their 
national  character  he  probably  felt  the  dislike 
of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  con- 
tempt of  a  professional  soldier.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  the  Lowlands,  and  stayed  there  till  he 


Meat  ea  Irhnde  dcpali  rarriTfo  de  m  Ut^etU."  In  this 
Jovmal  there  ere  notes  and  eorreotiona  in  Knglinh  and 
WnmAi  the  SagU«h  in  the  handwriting  of  James,  tiM 
trench  in  the  handwriting  of  MeUbrt  The  letters  inte^ 
eep4ed  bj  Haanllion  ara  Mentioned,  and  menttoned  in  a 
way  which  plain^  shows  that  th^  were  genuine;  nor  Is 
theie  the  least  aign  that  Jamas  disapiWOTid  of  then. 
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lMm«d  thftt  n  oonridemble  body  of  troops  hud 
been  sent  to  apprebenii  him.*  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  hill  couotrj  as  his  Uit  refuse, 
pushed  Dorthward  through  Strnthdon  aud  Strath- 
bogie,  crossed  the  Spej,  and,  on  the  moroing 
of  the  first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  baud 
of  horsemen  at  the  camp  of  Keppoch  before 
larerness. 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now 
placed,  the  new  view  of  society  which  Was  pre- 
sented to  him,. naturally  suggested  new  projects 
to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  spirit.  The 
hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their 
national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies 
to  be  despised.  If  he  could  form  a  great  coali- 
tion of  clans,  if  he  could  muster  under  one  ban- 
ner ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardy  war- 
riors, if  he  could  induce  thetn  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  what  a  career  might  be 
before  him ! 

A  oom mission  from  Kiflg  James,  even  when 
King  James  wa^  seeurely  seated  on  the  throne, 
bad  never  been  regarded  with  much  respect  by 
Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chief,  however,  hated 
-  the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Mao- 
donald,  and  promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Dundee  undertook 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  Keppoch  and  Inyer- 
ness.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  sum  which,  bmall  as  it  might  be  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street, 
probably  exceeded  any  treasure  that  had  ever 
been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Coryarrick.  Half 
the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty,  by 
the  inhabitants;  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have 
passed  his  word  for  the  remainder,  f 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Maodonalds 
with  the  Mackintoshes,  and  flattered  himself 
that  the  two  warlike  tribes,  lately  arrayed 
•gainst  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight 
side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  aoon 
found  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a 
Highland  feud.  About  the  rights  of  the  con- 
tending Kings  neither  clan  knew  any  thing  or 
cared  any  thing.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  local  passions  and  interests.  What 
Argyle  was  to  Keppoch,  Keppoch  was  to  the 
Maokiatoshes.  The  Mackintoshes  therefore  re- 
mained neutral;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Macphersons,  another  branch  of 
the  race  of  the  wild  cat  ,  This  was  not  Dun- 
dee's only  disappointment  The  Mackenzies, 
the  Frasers,  the  Grants,  the  Munrcs,  the 
Maokays,  the  Maoleods,  dwelt  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  territory  of  Mao  Callum  More. 
They  had  no  dispute  with  him ;  they  owed  no 
debt  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dread 
the  increase  of  his  power.  They  therefore  did 
not  sympathize  with  his  alckrmed  and  exaspe- 
rated neighbours,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
Join  the  confederacy  against  him.{  Those 
ohiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to 
Inverary,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Campbell 
had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted 
Dundee  eagerly,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  their  followers  on  the  eighteenth 

*  <*  Nor  'did  ever.*'  nay*  Balcamff,  addremlng  Jamei, 
**  the  V!i(«x)unt  of  Dundoe  think  of  ^oing  to  the  Higblandi 
without  farther  ordem  from  you,  till  a  party  was  lent  to 
apprehend  him.*' 

f  See  tho  narmtlTe  nnt  to  James  In  Ireland  and  reoeAvvd 
hw  talni  July  7,  1689.  It  {8  amooft  the  Nalme  Papers.  Bee 
also  the  M^moln  of  Ihiudee,  1714;  Memoin  of  Sir  Iweii 


of  May*  Daring  the  forfni|[^t  wbicb  preoedd 
that  day.  he  trAver.Med  Bndenocb  and  Atholuii 
exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  u 
rJRe  in  arms.  He  dashed  into  the  LowU 
witjh  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth,  and  ev- 
riea  off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  tie 
mountains.  Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  hi 
been  wandering  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  omQ 
the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles  roid 
Ben  Nevis ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trfRioi 
place  in  Lochaber  he  found  that  the  gathouf 
bad  begun.  The  head  quarters  were  fixed  dose 
to  Lochiel's  house,  a  large  pile  built  entirely gf 
fir  wood.  And  considered  in  the  Highlands  ui 
superb  palace.  LocbieK  surrounded  by  a&n 
than  six  hundred  broadswords,  wns  there  k 
receive  his  guests.  Macnaghten  of  Macoa^btn 
and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  mostcrvii 
their  little  clans.  Macdonald  of  Eeppodi  ki 
the  warriors  who  had,  a  few  months  bcfei^ 
under  his  command,  put  to  flight  tfie  musk^nn 
of  King  James.  Macdonahl  of  Glanroosld  vu 
of  tender  years:  but  he  was  brought  to  tk 
camp  by  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  R^«it  dariag 
the  minority.  The  youth  was  attended  hj  i 
picked  body  guard  composed  of  his  own  cc-s- 
sins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and  .good  aa 
of  their  hands.  Macdonald  of  Oleagarrr,  e&> 
spicuous  by  his  dark  brow  and  his  lofty  etstBR, 
came  firom  that  great  valley  where  a  ehai|  cf 
lakes,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and  seareelj  ad 
down  in  maps,  is  now  the  duly  highway  d 
steam  vessels  passing  and  repassing  betvea 
the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  None  «( 
the  rulers  of  the  mountains  bad  a  higher  sem 
of  his  personal  dignity,  or  was  more  frequestij 
engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs.  E« 
MBorally  affected  in  his  manners  and  in  Ua 
housekeeping  a  rudeness  beyond  that  of  iU 
rude  neighbours,  and  professed  to  regard  ^^ 
very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found  t^ 
way  from  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world  isL 
the  Highlands  as  signs  of  the  effeminacy  i^^ 
degeneracy  of  the  Qaelio  race.  But  on  l^ 
occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendour  d 
Saxon  warriors,  and  rode  on  horseback  bd.-n 
his  four  hundred  plaided  clansmen  in  a  sb«! 
cuirass  and  a  coat  embroidered  with  gsM  Itet 
Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a  Inmynf.^p 
and  horrible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardj  fm- 
booters  from  the  dreary  pass  of  CHencoa.  Sos^ 
what  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  poteaui^i 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  opulent  And  p^v- 
erful  of  all  the  grandees  who  laid  claim  t*.^  '^i 
lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  arrired  at  l:« 
head  of  seven  hundred  fighting  men  from  51j. 
A  fleet  of  long  boats  brought  fiv«  hsa*^ 
Macleans  from  Mull  under  the  cenamaBd  «.' 
their  chief,  Sir  John  of  Duart  A  far  e>.-^^ 
formidable  array  had  in  old  times  follawcd  c.  < 
forefathers  to  battle.  But  the  power,  th^s^u 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  clan  had  been  bn^kea  ^f 
the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Campbells.  Ab&-<:«; 
band  of  Macleans  arrived  under  a  rslinat  Ua<^  t. 
who  took  his  title  from  Lochbuy,  which  isi  UJ4 
interpreted,  the  Yellow  Lake.] 


Onaerop ;  Balcana^s  Ifamolgi;  UaOekfi  HmMMuKi  a.  t^sa 
nairatlTes  do  not  parfeetly  aRree  vith  eadi  «tb«r  «  «^ 
the  Intnmatloii  wUdi  I  obtained  from  Ibt»  ■  11  laa 

t  MemolrB  ofDandee:  Tkrbet  to  Melvaie,  lat  J«s&  17^ 
in  the  I«Ten  and  MelTUIe  Panam 

•  Nairative  In  tho  Naima  ^pers;  IteperttlDes  of  \-  . 
OMraras^  1Ubto\mt  aial  Stawart  of  MlachiaB  !■  cIm  v 
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Tt  dor*8  not  appear  thnt  a  sinp^le  obief  who 
hiiil  not  some  special  cause  to  dread  and  detest 
the  House  of  Argyle  obejed  Dundee's  summons. 
There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chief)  who  came  would  have  remained 
quietly  at  home  if  the  government  had  under- 
stood the  politics  of  the  Highlands.  Those 
politics  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
ible  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from 
the  great  Highland  family  of  Mackensie,  the 
Viscount  Tarbet  He  at  this  conjuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay 
in  conversation,  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
of  the  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring 
on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  There 
was,  Tarbet  said,  no  general  disposition  to 
iiisarrection  among  the  Gael.  Little  was  to  be 
apprehended  even  ftrom  those  popish  clans 
which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
subjected  to-  the  yoko  of  the  Campbells.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  ablest  and  most  active 
of  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  themsetves 
not  at  all  about  the  questions  which  were  in 
dispute  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
Lochiel  in  particular,  whose  eminent  personal 
qualities  made  him  the  most  important  man 
among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for 
James  than  for  William.  If  the  Camerons,  the 
Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans  could  be  con- 
Tinced  that,  under  the  new  government,  their 
e::$tates  and  their  dignities  would  be  safe,  if  Mac 
Galium  More  would  make  some  concessions,  if 
their  Majesties  would  take  on  themselves  the 
payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might 
call  the  clans  to  arms ;  but  he  would  call  to 
tittle  purpose.  Five  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  the 
Celtic  magnates;  and  in  truth,  though  that 
sum  might  seem  ludicrously  small  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger 
than  the  annual  gains  of  the  Oroom  of  the  Stole 
or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  it  might  well 
be  thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate 
who,  while  he  ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
and  could  bring  hundreds  of  warriors  into  the 
field,  had  perhaps  never  had  fifty  gnineas  at 
once  in  his  coffers.* 

Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish 
ministers  of  the  new*  Sovereigns  as  a  very 
doubtful  friend,  his  advice  was  not  altogether 
neglected.  It  was  resolved  that  orertures  such 
as  he  recommended  should  be  made  to  the 
malecontents.  Much  depended  on  the  choice 
of  an  agent;  and  unfortunately  the  choice 
showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  hillawere  understood  at  Edinburgh. 
A  Campbell  was  selected  for  the  office  of  gain- 
ing over  to  the  cause  of  King  William  men  whose 
only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that  he  coun- 
tenanced the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through 
such  a  channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at 
once  snares  and  insults.    After  this  it  was  to  no 


nendix  to  the  Act.  P«r1.  of  July  14,  lAK);  Memoirs  of  81r 
Bwan  Omd»op.  A  few  toaelMB  I  have  takeo  from  an 
Snflrllcb  ftmashitlOD  of  aoaie  peaa^pu  in  a  loet  epto  poem 
written  In  Latin,  and  called  the  Gram'els.  The  writer  was 
a  zealous  Jacobite  naaied  PhllHrps.  I  hare  seldom  made 
vm  of  tiM  Memoln  of  Dundee,  jyrhited  In  1714,  and  never 
vrttfaooi  some  ml^glviD^  The  writer  waa  eertafady  not,  as 
he  pretends,  one  of  Dandee's  oflloers,  but  a  stupid  aad 
ig:noraat  Orub  Street  garreteer.  He  ki  utterly  wrong  both 
aa  to  the  place  and  as  to  the  time  of  tbe  bettla  of  RUJIe- 
crankia  lie  wbjb  that  it  wa«  fbnght  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tammall,  an  1  on  the  13tb  of  Jnue.  I^was  fbu^t  on  tbe 
tanks  of  the  Gany.  and  on  tbe  Z7th  of  Jolj.  Ansr  livtaic 


purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Loehiel  and  Uae« 
kay  to  Qlengarry.     Lochiel  returned  no  answer 
to  Tarbet ;  aud  Glengiury  returned  to  Mackay 
a  coldly  civil  answer,  in  which  the  general  waa, 
advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.f 

Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in 
marching,  in  countermarching,  and  in  indecisivt 
skirmishing.  He  afterwards  honestly  admitted 
that  thp  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired» 
during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  the 
Continent,  was,  in  the  new  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  useless  to  him.  It  was  difficult 
in  such  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was 
impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Food  for  an 
invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wil« 
demoss  of  heath  and  shingle ;  nor  could  suppUM 
for  many  days  be  transported  far  over  qnakinff 
bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents.  Tbe  genenS 
found  chat  be  had  tired  his  men  and  their  horaet 
almost  to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing. 
Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him :  but  he  had  few  such  aoxi- 
liariea.  The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  late  government* 
and  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  sealous  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution.  Two  hundred  Mackaya, 
animated  prol>ably  by  family  feeling,  came  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  our  island,  where  at 
midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a 
commander  of  their  own  name :  but  in  general 
the  clans  which  took  no  part  in  the  insurrection 
awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they 
should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, and  be  permitted  to  asaiit  in  plunder* 
ing  the  conqnerea. 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  month 
satisfied  Mackay  that  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  the  Highlands  could  be  subdued.  It 
iMM  idle  to  run  after  the  mountaineers  up  and 
down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses 
must  be  bnilt  in  the  moat  important  situationa, 
aad  must  be  well  garrisoned.  The  place  with 
whioh  the  general  proposed  to  begin  was  Inver- 
lochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of  anM^ncient 
eaatle  stood  and  Btill  stand.  This  post  was  doa* 
to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  o^ 
the  ooontry  oecnpied  by  the  discontented  clam 
A  strong  force  stationed  there,  aad  supported, 
if  necessary,  by  ships  of  war,  would  effectually 
overawe  at  once  the  Maodonalds,  the  Camerons, 
and  the  Macleans.} 

While  Macki^  was  representing  in  his  letters 
to  the  council  at  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  plan,  Dundee  was  contending  with 
difficulties  wluch  all  his  energy  aad  dexterity 
could  not  completely  overcome. 

The  Highlanders,  while  they  continued  to  be 
a  nation  living  under  a  peeoliar  polity,  were  in 
one  sense  better  and  in  another  sense  worse 
fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any  other  nation 


raeh  a  spedmen  of  Inaororaflj  aa  this,  it  woold  be  kUe  le 
point  oat  nUnor  blunders. 

*  Vrom  a  letter  of  Archibald  Sari  of  Aivyle  to  Lander* 
dale,  which  bears  data  the  85th  of  Jane,  16M,  It  appeara 
that  a  hnndrsd  tbonsand  aiarks  Scots,  little  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would,  at  that  tlme»  have 
very  nearly  saosfied  all  the  claims  of  Mac  Galium  More  on 
his  neighboura 

t  Maakay'B  Mamolns  Tarbat  to  HalvlUa,  Jona  L  1680^ 
la  the  Lav^  aad  HelvUla  Papen;  Ihuidee  to  MaUbs^ 
June  27.  In  the  Naime  Papers. 

1  See  M acfcay's  Mamohs,  and  his  latlar  to  HamOtoa  « 
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ro  Europe.  The  individual  Celt  was  morally 
and  physicallj  -well  qualified  for  war,  and  espe- 
cially for  war  in  so  wild  and  rugged  a  country 
*  as  his  own.  He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet, 
patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of  fatigue.'  tJp 
steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he 
moved  as  easily  ai  the  French  household  troops 
paced  along  the  great  road  from  Versailles  to 
Marli.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wea- 
pons and  to  the  sight  of  blood :  he  was  a  fen- 
cer ;  he  was  a  marksman ;  and,  before  be  had 
ever  stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more 
than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into 
a  soldier,  so  a  tribe  of  Celts  was  easily  turned 
into  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  All  that  was  neces- 
•ary  was  that  the  military  organization  should 
be  conformed  to  the  patriarchal  organization. 
The  Chief  must  be  Colonel:  his  uncle  or  his 
brother  must  be  Major:  the  tacksmen,  who 
formed  what  may  ber  called  the  peerage  of  the 
little  community,  must  be  the  Captains:  the 
company  of  each  Captain  must  consist  of 
those  peasants  who  lived  on  his  land,  and  whose 
names,  faces,  connections,  and  characters,  were 
perfectly  known  to  him:  the  subaltern  officers 
must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassels, 
proud  of  the  Eagle's  feather:  the  hraokman 
'Was  an  excellent  orderly :  the  hereditary  piper 
and  his  sons  formed  the  band:  and  the  daa 
became  at  once  a  regiment.  In  such  a  regi- 
ment was  found  fh>m  the  first  moment  that 
exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  in  which  the 
strength  of  regular  armies  consists.  Every 
man,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  in  his  proper 
place,  and  knew  that  ^Inioe  perfectly.  It  «m 
not  necessary  to  impress  by  threats  or  by  pvn- 
ishment  on  the  newly  enlisted  troops  the  duty 
of  regarding  as  their  head  him  whom  they  had 
regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  they  could 
remember  anything.  Eveiy  private  had,  tnm 
infancy,  respected  his  corporal  much  and  bis 
-Captain  more,  and  had  almost  adored  his 
Colonel.  There  was  therefore  no  danger  of 
mutiny.  There  was  as  little  danger  of  deser- 
tion. 'Indeed  the  very  feelings  which  most 
powerfully  impel  other  soldiers  to  desert  kept 
the  Highlttsder  to  his  standard.  If  he  left  it, 
whither  was  he  to  go?  All  bis  kinsmen,  all 
his  fHends,  were  arrayed  round  it.  Th  sepa- 
rate himself  from  it  was  to  separate  himself 
)  for  ever  from  his  family,  and  to  inour  all  the 
misery  of  that  very  homesickness  which,  in  regu- 
lar armies,  drives  so  many  reomits  to  abscond 
at  the  risk  of  stripes  and  of  death.  When  theae 
things  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought 
strange  that  the  Highland  elans  should  hsive 
occasionally  achieved  great  martial  exploits. 

But  those  Tery  institutions  which  made  a 
tribe  of  Highlanders,  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  all  subject  to  tbe  same  ruler,  eo 
formidable  in  battle,  dis<{ualified  the  nation 
for  war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  turn  olans  into  efficient  regiments; 
but  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  combine 
these  regiments  in  su^h  a  manner  as  to  form 
an  efficient  army.  Ir'rara  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  who  fought  in  tbe  ranks  up  to  the 
chiefs,  all  was  hatmoay  and  order.  Every 
man  looked  up  to  hie  inttiediate  superior, 
and  all  looked  up  to  the  common  head.  But 
with  tbe  chief  this  chain  of  subordination 
ended.    He  knew  only  how. to  ^OTec%  mad  bad 


nev«r  learned  to  obey.  Even  to  royal  proda 
mations,  even  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  wai 
accustomed  to  yield  obedience  only  when  they 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  incli- 
nations. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  lie 
would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  respect 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  tfaf 
supreme  authority.  He  thought  himaelf  enti- 
tled to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  everj  order 
which  he  reoeivod.  Of  hb  brother  chiefs,  some 
were  his  enemies  and  some  his  rivals.  It  wsi 
hardly  possible  to  keep  him  from  affronting 
them,  or  to  oonvinoe  him  tbait  ihey  were  Dot 
affronting  him.  All  his  followers  sympathised 
with  all  his  animosities,  considered  his  honour 
as  their  own,  and  were  ready  at  hia  whistle  to 
array  themselves  round  him  in  arms  against  the 
commander  in  chief.  There  was  therefore  veiy 
little  chance  that  by  any  contrivanee  any  five 
clans  could  be  induced  to  eo-operate  beartily 
with  one  another  during  a  long  campaign.  Tbe 
beet  changa,  however,  was  when  ihey  were  led 
by  a  Saxon.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
great  actions  performed  by  the  Highlanders 
during  our  civil  wars  was  performed  under  tbt 
command  of  a  Highlander.  Some  writers  ban 
mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  that  those  cap- 
tains, though  not  themselves  of  Ga^o  race  or 
speech,  should  have  been  able  to  form  and  direct 
eonfederaciee  of  Gaelic  tribes.  But  in  truth  it 
was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  I>ande< 
were  not  Highlanders,  that  they  were  able  to 
lead  armies  composed  of  Highland  clans.  Had 
Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Camerons,  the  Mac- 
donalds  would  never  have  submitted  to  his 
authority.  Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Claa- 
ronald,  he  wo«id  never  have  been  obeyed  by 
Glengarry.  Hanghty  and  punctilious  men,  whe 
scarcely  aokaowledged  the  JBang  to  be  theii 
superior,  would  not  have  endured  die  superiority 
of  a  neighbour,  an  equal,  a  oompetitor.  They 
oould  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-eminence  of 
a  distinguished  Stranger.  Yei  even  to  snch  a 
stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  veiy  limited  and 
a  very  precarious  authority.  To  bring  a  chief  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  to  shoot  him,  to  cashier  him, 
to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  pnbtidy,  was 
impossible.  Maodonald  of  Keppoch  or  Maeleaa 
of  Duart  would  have  struck  dead  any  officer 
who  had  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  to 
consider  himself  as  under  arrest ;  and  hundreds 
of  elaymores  would  instantly  have  been  drawn 
to  protect  the  murderer.  All  that  was  left  to 
the  commander  under  whom  these  potentates 
condescended  to  serve  was  to^^rgue  with  them, 
to  supplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe 
them ;  and  it  was  only  during  a  short  time  that 
any  human  skill  could  preserve  harmony  by 
these  means.  Ftnr  every  chief  thought  himself 
entitled  to  peculiar  observknoe;  and  it  was 
therefore  imposnble  to  pay  marked  court  to  any 
one  without  disobliging  the  rest.  The  general 
found  himself  merely  the  president  of  a  oongress 
of  petty  kings.  He  was  perpetually  called  upon 
to  hear  and  to  compose  disputes  about  pedigrees, 
about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoil 
His  decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  most  offend 
somebody.  At  any  moment  he  might  hear  that 
his  right  wing  had  fired  on  his  centre  in  pm«- 
suance  of  some  quarrel  two  hundred  years  old, 
or  that  a  whole  battalion  had  marched  back  to 
its  nadye  g^A,  because  another  hattalioa  W 
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bM  inl  in  t^«  poil  «#  hoMQr.  A  Hifiikuwl 
bard  mghi  tamlj  k*y«  twnd  in  the  hiatorj  of 
tbe  jTMur  1689  itttyMta  rtry  tiinilw  to  thoM 
with  whjcli  Um  war  of  Troy  Ainushed  tbo  grei4 
poets  of  ftQtiq«itj.  One  daj  AcIuUm  is  suUeo, 
keeps  his  teat,  mmI  umottnoes  hie  lAtantien  ta 
depart  with  all  hie  bmb.  The  next  da/  Ajax  is 
etodraniDg  about  the  oam^  and  threatening  to 
cat  the  throat  of  Ulyaaes. 

Henee  it  wae  that,  though  the  Highlanders 
•chieted  some  great  exploits  in  the  ei?il  wars 
of  the  aeventeeath  oentuiy,  thoee  exploits  left 
oe  trace  which  oould  be  dieoemed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  Hew  weeks.    Victories  of  strange  and 
almost  portentous  splendour  produced  all  the 
consequences  of  defeat     Veteran  soldiers  and 
Ptate^jaen  were  bewildered  bjr   those  sudden 
turns  of  fortune.     It  was  iaeredible  that  undis- 
ctplioed  men  should  have  performed  such  feats 
of  arms.    It  was  incredible  that  such  feats  of 
arms,  having  been  performed,  should  be  imae- 
diatelj  followed  by  the  triunsph  of  the  conquered 
asd  theosnbaaission  of  the  conquerors.    Mont- 
rose, hating  passed  rapidly  from  Tictory  to 
victory,  was,  in  the  full  career  of  success,  sud- 
denly abandoned  by  his  followers.     Local  jea- 
lousies and  local  interests  had  brought  his  army 
together.    Loeal  jealousies  and  local  interests 
dissolved  it.     The  Gkrdoas  left  hiss  because 
they  fiuieied  that  he  neglected  them  for  the 
MacdoDalds.    The  Macdonalds  left  him  because 
they  wanted  to  plunder  the  Campbells.     The 
force  which  had  once  seemed  sufficient  to  decide 
the  fate  of  a  kmgdom  melted  away  in  a  fbw 
days<;  and  thn  victories  of  Tippermuir  and  Kil- 
syth were  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philip- 
baugh.    Dundee  did  iiot  live  long  enough  to 
experience  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune;   but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believb  that,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  one  fortnight,  his  history 
would  have  been  the  history  of  Montrose  retold. 
Daodee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  in  Loohaber,  to  induce 
tbem  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a  regular 
army,     tie  eaUed  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
this  question.     His  opinion  was  supported  by 
all  the  officers  who  had  joined  him  fVom  the 
low  country.     Distinguished  among  them  were 
James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  James 
Galloway,  Lord  Dunkeld.      The  Celtic  chiefs 
took  the  other  side.    Loohiel,  the  ablest  among 
them,  was  their  spokesman,  and  argued  the 
point  with  much  ingenuity  and  natural  elo- 
quence.    ••Our  system," — such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reasoning,^ — "may  not  be  the 
best:  but  we  were  bred  to  it  from  childhood: 
we  understand  it  perfectly :  it  is  suited  to  our 
pecoliar  institutions,  feelings,   and   manners. 
Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the 
expertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.    Making 
war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and 
awkward  recruits.      To  turn  us  into  soldiers 
like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Turenne  would  be 
the  busmess  of  years :  aod  we  have  not  even 
weeks  to  spare.     We  have  tipie  enough  to  un- 
learn our  own  diaoipline,  but  not  time  enough 
to  learn  yours."    Dundee,  with  hig^  compli- 
ments to  Loohielt  dechired  himself  convinced,, 
end  perhaps  was  convinced :  for  the  reasonings 
of  th^  wise  old  chief  were  l^  no  means  without 
weight.* 

•  MeaMiiv  of  sir  BwMi  CteMrao. 
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-   Tet  seme  Celtio  usagen  el  war  weia  rank  at 

Dundee  could  net  tdersle.  Cruel  aa  he  ims, 
his  cruelty  always  hod  a  method  and  a  purpose. 
He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  win 
some  chiefs  who  remained  neutral ;  and  he 
carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad 
them  into  open  hostility.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  policy  likely  to.promote  the  interest  of  James, 
but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing  to  the 
wild  marauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied 
round  his  banner  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
nuiking  profitable  forays  and  wrsaking  old 
grudges.  Keppooh  especial^,  who  hated  the 
Macldntoshes  much  more  than  he  loved  the 
Stuarts,  not  only  plundered  the  territory  of  his 
enemies,  but  burnsd  whatever  he  oould  not 
carry  away.  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath 
by  the  sight  of  the  blazing  dwellings.  "  I  would 
rather,"  he  said,  *' carry  a  musket  in  a  respect- 
able regiment  than  be  captain  of  such  a  gang 
of  thieves."  Punishment  was  of  oourse  out 
of  the  question.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general's  influence 
that  Coll  of  the  Cows  deigned  to  apologise  for 
conduct  for  which  in  a  well  governed  army  he 
would  have  been  shotf 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  WUliaib« 
their  property  was  considered  as  fair  prise. 
Their  territory  was  invaded  by  a  party  of 
Camerons :  a  skirmish  took  place :  some  blood 
was  shed ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried  off  to 
Dundee's  camp,  where  provisions  were  greatly 
needed.  This  raid  pJN>duoed  a  quarrel,  tha 
history  of  which  illustrates  in  the  most  strikinip 
manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army. 
Among  thosSi  who  were  slain  in  resisting  the 
Camerons  was  a  Macdonald  of  the  Glengarry 
branch,  who  had  long  reaided  among  the  Grants, 
had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant«  ' 
and  had  absented  himself  from  the  master  q£ 
his  tribe.  Though  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  against  the  Gaelic  code  of  honour  and 
morality,  his  kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred 
tie  which  he  had  forgotten.  Good  or  bad,  he 
was  bone  of  their  bone :  he  was  flesh  of  their 
flesh;  and  he  should  have  been  reserved  for 
their  justice.  The  name  which  he  bore,  the 
blood  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  should  have 
been  his  protection.  Glengarry  in  n  rage  went 
to  Dundee  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Lochiel 
and  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.  Dundee  replied 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  fallen 
was  a  traitor  to  the  clan  as  well  as  to  the  King. 
Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the  person  of 
an  enemy,  a  combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held 
inviolable  on  account  of  his  name  and  descent  7 
And,  even  if  wrong  had  been  done,  how  was  it 
to  be  redressed  ?  Half  the  army  must  slaugh- 
ter the  other  half  before  a  finger  oould  be  laid 
on  Lochiel.  Glengarry  went  away  raging  like 
a  madman.  Since  his  complaints  were  disre- 
garded by  thoee  who  ought  to  right  him,  he 
would  right  himself:  he  would  draw  out  his 
men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  murderers 
of  his  cousin.  During  some  time  he  would 
listen  to  no  expostulation.  When  he  was  re- 
minded that  Lochiel'e  followers  were  in  number 
nearly  double  of  the  Glengarry  men,  ••  No  mat- 
ter," he  cried,  **  one  Ma^nald  is  worth  two 
Camerons."  Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irritable 
and  boastful,  it  is  probable  that  the  Highland 
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iBmimotioa  woid4  iMTe  gtT«ii  Itttlt  more  trou- 
ble to  the  government,  and  that  the  rebels  would 
have  perished  obsoarely  in  the  wilderness  by 
one  another't  claymores.  But  nature  had  be- 
stowed on  him  in  large  measure  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  though  fortune  had  hidden  those 
qnalities  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  world. 
He  saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling : 
his  own  character  for  courage  had  long  been 
oetablished;  and  his  temper  w^  under  strict 
government.  The  toiTj  of  Glengarry,  not  being 
inflamed  by  any  fresh  proYOcation,  rapidly 
abated.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  sus- 
pected that  he  had  never  been  quite  so  pugna- 
cious as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  his 
bluster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own  dig- 
nity in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers.  However  this 
might  be,  the  quarrel  was  composed ;  and  the 
two  chiefs  met,  with  the  outward  show  of  civi- 
lity, at  the  general's  table.* 

What  Dundee  saw  of  his  Celtic  allies  must 
have  made  him  desirous  to  have  in  his  army 
some  troops  on  whose  obedience  he  could  de- 
pend, and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  from  their 
colonel,  turn  their  arms  against  their  general 
and  their  king.  He  accordingly,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  sent  to  Dublin  a 
succession  of  letters  earnestly  imploring  assist- 
ance. If  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  three 
thousand,  regular  soldiers  were  now  sent  to 
Lochaber,  he  trusted  that  his  Majesty  would 
soon  hold  a  court  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a 
force  might  be  spared  hardly  admitted  of  a 
doubt.  The  authority  of  James  was  at  that 
time  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
except  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Brne  and  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Londonderry.  He  had  in  that 
kingdom  an  army  of  forty  Uiousand  men.  An 
^  Jghth  part  of  such  an  army  would  scarcely  be 
missed  there,  and  might,  united  with  the  clans 
which  were  in  insurrection,  effect  great  things 
in  Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his  appUca- 
tlens  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  large 
and  well  appointed  force  would  soon  be  sent 
from  Ulster  to  join  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  succours 
arrived,  t  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
weary  of  marching  to  and  fro  in  a  desert.  His 
men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  withdraw 
from  the  hill  country ;  and  William  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  * 

In  June  therefore  the  civil  war  was,  as  if  by 
concert  between  the  generals,  completely  sus- 
pended. Dundee  remained  in  Lochaber,  im- 
[.^atiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  bis  Highlanders  together  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  A  vaiit  extent  of  moor  and  moun- 
tain was  required  to  furnish  foofl  for  so  many 
mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  biick  to 
their  own  glens,  having  promised  to  reassemble 
on  the  first  summons. 

Moanwhile  Maokay's  soldiers,  exhausted  by 
severe  exertions  and  privations,  were  taking 
their  ease  in  quarters  scattered  over  the  low 
country  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.  Mackay 
himself  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  urging  the 
ministers  there  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  constructing  a  chain  of  fortifications  among 

*  Sfenoln  of  Mr  Bwan  Caneron. 


the  Gvmpians.  Th«  minlfters  had,  it  Ao«U 
seem,  miscalculated  their  military  resooreesL 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  Campbells  would 
take  the  field  in  such  force  as  would  balance 
the  whole  strength  of  the  dans  which  marched 
under  Dundee.  It  had  also  been  expected  that 
the  Covenanters  of  the  West  would  hastm  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  King  William. 
Both  expectations  were  disappointed.  Argyli 
had  found  his  principality  devastated,  and  his 
tribe  disarmed  and  disorganized.  A  consider- 
able time  must  elapse  before  his  standard  would 
be  surrounded  by  an  array  such  as  his  fore- 
fathers had  led  to  battle.  The  Covenanters  of 
the  West  were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist 
They  were  assuredly  not  wanting  in  eoarage; 
and  they  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred.  In 
their  part  of  the  country  the  memory  of  his 
cruelty  was  still  fresh.  Every  village  bad  its 
own  tale  of  blood.  The  greyheaded  father  was 
missed  in  one  dwelling,  the  hopeful  stripling  in 
another.  It  was  remembered  but  too  well  how 
the  dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  peasant's 
cottage,  cursing  and  damning  him,  tbemaelves, 
and  each  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing 
from  the  ingle  nook  his  grandmother  of  eighty, 
and  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter  of  sixteen;  how  the  adjuraUon  had 
been  tendered  to  him ;  how  he  had  folded  his 
arms  and  said  *<Qod*s  will  be  done" ;  how  the 
Colonel  had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded 
muskets ;  and  how  in  three  minutes  the  good- 
man  of  the  house  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool 
of  blood  at  his  *  own  door.  The  seat  of  the 
martyr  was  still  vacant  at  the  fireside;  and 
every  child  could  point  out  his  .grave  still  green 
amidst  the  heath.  Wheir  the  people  of  this 
region  called  their  oppressor  a  8ei*vant  of  the 
devil,  they  were  not  speaking  figuratively. 
They  believed  that  between  the  bad  man  and 
the  bad  angel  there  was  a  close  alliance  on 
definite  terms ;  that  Dundee  had  bound  himself 
to  do  the  work  of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for 
high  purposes,  hell  was  permitted  to  protect 
its  slave  till  the  measure  of  his  guilt  should  be 
full.  But,  intensely  as  these  men  abhorred 
Dundee,  most  of  them  had  a  scruple  about 
drawing  the  sword  for  William.  A  great  meec- 
ing  was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas ; 
and  the  question  was  propounded,  whether,  as 
a  time  when  war  was  in  the  land,  and  when  an 
Irish  invasion  was  expected,  it  were  not  a  duty 
to  take  I  arms.  The  debate  was  sharp  and 
tumultuous.  The  orators  on  one  side  acynred 
their  brethren  not  to  incur  the  curse  deoouftoed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Meros,  who  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against 
sinful  associations.  There  were  maliguants  ia 
William's  army :  Mackay's  own  orthodoxy  was 
problematical:  to  take  military  service  with 
such  oomrades,  and  under  such  a  general, 
would  be  a  sinful  association.  At  length,  aft«r 
much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great  oonfusioQ, 
a  vote  was  taken;  and  the  minority  pro- 
nounced that  to  take  military  service*  would 
be  a  sinful  association.  There  was  however 
a  large  minority ;  and,  from  among  the  mem  - 
bers  of  this  minority,  the  Earl  of  Angus 
was  able  to  raise  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  haa* 
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dred  and  rixty  7«ftrs,  knoim  by  the  name 
of  the  OameroDian  Reinmenl  The  flrat  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  was  CleUnd,  that  implaeable 
arenger  of  blood  who  had  driren  Dundee  from 
the  ConTention.  There  was  no  small  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks;  for  many  West  country 
Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to 
enlist,  stood  out  for  term)  ^ubTersive  of  all 
military  discipline.  Some  would  not  serve 
under  any  colonel,  major,  captain,  seijeant,  or 
corporal,  who  was  not  ready  to  sign  the  Cove- 
nant. Others  insisted  that,  if  it  should  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  offi- 
cer who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late 
reign,  he  should  at  least  qualify  himself  for  com- 
mand by  publicly  confessing  his  sin  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment.  Most  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by 
dexterous  management  to  abate  much  of  their 
demands.  Yet  the  new  regiment  had  a  very 
peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were  all  rigid 
Puritans.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  peti- 
tion the  Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licen- 
tionsness,  and  profaneness  might  be  severely 
punished.  Their  own  conduct  must  have  been 
exemplary :  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
•xtraragant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was 
that  of  hnzsaing  on  the  King's  birthday.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  with  the  military 
organization  of  the  corps  should  be  interwoven 
the  organisation  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Each  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder ;  and  the 
•Iders  were,  with  the  chaplain,  to  form  an  eoole- 
mastical  court  for  the  suppression  of  immorality 
and  heresy.  Elders,  however,  were  not  ap- 
pointed :  but  a  noted  hill  preacher,  Alexander 
Shields,  was  called  to  the  office  of  chaplain. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  fanaticism  cai^ 
be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  writings  of  Shields. 
According  to  him,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  persecute  to  the 
death  every  heterodox  subject,  and  the  first 
duty  of  every  Christian  subject  to  poniard  a 
heterodox  ruler.  Tet  there  was  then  in  Scot- 
land an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the 
enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm. 
The  extreme  Covenanters  protested  against  his 
defection  as  vehemently  as  he  had  protested 
against  the  Black  Indulgence  and  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  pronounced  every  man  who 
entered  Angus's  regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked 
confederacy  with  malignants.* 

Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  fallen,  after 
holding  out  more  than  two  months.  Both  the 
defence  and  the  attack  had  been  languidly  con- 
ducted. The  Duke  of  Gordon,  nnwilling  to 
incur  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose 
mercy  his  lands  and  life  might  soon  be,  did  not 
ohoose  to  batter  the  city.  The  assailants,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  on  their  operations  with 
so  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  a 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between 
the  Jacobites  within  the  citadel  and  the  Jacob- 
ites wiQiout     Strange  stories  were  told  of  the 


•  9m  laUhfbl  OontBodlnn  DtepUjed,  {wrtleiiUirly  the 
procasdings  of  April  29  andlo,  and  of  IU7 13  and  14.  ^689 ; 
the  petition  to  Pkritanwnl  dmwn  up  bj  the  regiment  on 
JnlT  18, 1089;  the  protestsMon  of  Sir  BoboK  HumUtoD  of 
November  S.  1089;  and  the  adoMnitorv  BptoOe  to  the  Re- 
^  deted  Btereb  27,1890.    Ihe  Sodetj  people,  u  the7 


caJJed  thamjialTaa.ee«m  to  have  been  eepedally  ahooked  br 
the  vv  in  vbleh  the  lUng^s  Urthdav  had  been  kept 


polite  and  ftteetfoas  nessa^s  wbfeh  passed 
between  the  besieged  and  the  Vesiejrers.  Oh 
one  occasion  Gordon  sent  to  inform  the  magie- 
trates  that  he  was  going  to  firo  a  salute  oa 
account  of  some  news  which  he  hnd  received  firom 
Ireland,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  that  his  guns  would  not  he  loaded 
with  ball.  On  another  ocension.  his  drums  beat 
a  parley :  the  white  fieg  was  hung  out :  a  con- 
ference took  place;  and  he  gravely  informed 
the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumhed 
to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let -him  have  a 
few  more  packs.  His  friends  established  a 
telegraph  by  means  of  which  they  conversed 
with  hfm  across  the  lines  of  sentinels.  From  a 
window  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
th  se  gigantic  houses,  a  few  of  which  still  darken 
the  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was  hung  out 
when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when 
things  went  ill.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give 
more  detailed  information,  a  board  was  held  up 
inscribed  with  capital  letters  so  large  that  they 
could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be  read  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  Agent^i  laden  with 
letters  and  fresh  provisions  managed,  in  various 
disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross  the 
sheet  of  water  which  then  lay  on  the  north  of 
the  fortress  and  to  clamber  up  the  precipitous 
ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  from  a  particu- 
lar half  moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  another 
of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up  the  rock. 
But  at  length  the  supplies  were  exhausted  :  and 
It  was  ^necessary  to  capitulate.'  Favourablt 
terms  were  readily  granted:  the  garrisoif 
marched  out ;  and  the  keys  were  delivered  up 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude 
of  burghers. f 

But  the'  government  had  far  more  acrimoni- 
ous and  more  pertinacious  enemies  in  the  Par- 
liament House  than  in  the  Castle.  When  the 
Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjournment, 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  dis- 
played with  the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as 
types  of  the  absent  sovereign.  Hamilton  rode 
in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the  High  Street  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner;  and  Crawford  took 
his  seat  as  President  Two  Acts,  one  turning 
the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  other 
recognising  WilHa^  and  Mary  as  King  and 
Queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched  with 
the  |ceptre ;  and  then  the  confilct  of  factions 
began.} 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  oppositicn  which 
Montgomery  had  organised  was  irresistibly 
strong.  Though  made  up  of  many  conflicting 
elements,  Republicans,  Whigs,  Tories,  zenlous 
Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted  for  a 
time  as  one  man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  multitude 
of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who  natu- 
rally graritate  towards  the  stronger  party.  The 
friends  of  the  government  were  few  and  dis« 
united.  Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  had  always 
been  unstable ;  and  he  was  now  discontented. 


**  \fm  hope,"  they  wrote,  "  yp  are  againiit  olwerrlng  aont 
versary  days  an  well  aa  wa.  and  thnt  ye  will  mourn  lot 
what  ye  have  done.**  Ae  to  the  opinlone  and  temper  ef 
AlexandMr  Sbivlde.  eee  hie  Uind  Let  Looe«. 

t  Siege  of  the  Caatle  of  K<1iubarg))-  printed  fbi  the  Ran 
natyne  Clnb  •  Lond.  Qas..  June  10  (20).  1689 

t  let.  Pari  Soot.,  June  5,  June  17,  itfStt. 
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Ha  hM  indeed  the  hijdieet  piece  te  nhxch  a 
Qubject  oould  aspire.  But  he  imagiaed  that  he 
had  odIj  the  show  of  power  while  others  en- 
joyed the  substanoe,  and  was  not  sorrj  to  see 
those  of  whom  he  was  jealous  thwarted  and  an- 
noyed. He  did  not  absolutely  betray  the  prlnoe 
whom  he  represented :  but  he  sometimes  tam- 
pered with  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  some- 
times did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who  were  joined 
with  uim  in  the  sendee  of  the  Crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the 
royal  assent,  to  laws  for  the  mitigating  or  re- 
moving of  numerous  grievances,  and  particu- 
larly to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  re- 
forming the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  and  to  a  law  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian Church  Government.*  But  it  mattered 
not  what  his  instructions  were.  The  chiefs  of 
tho  Club  were  bent  on  finding  a  cause  of  quarrel. 
The  propositions  of  the  Government  touching 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  contemptuously 
rejected.  Hamilton  wrote  to  London  for  fresh 
directions ;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left 
little  more  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic 
Committee,  was  sent  back.  But  the  second 
plan,  though  such  as  would  have  contented 
judicious  and  temperate  reformers,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  first  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the 
Club  laid  on  the  table  a  law  which  interdicted 
the  King  Arom  ever  employing  in  any  public 
office  any  person  who  had  ever  borne  any  part 
in  any  proceeding  inconsistent  with  the  Claim 
of  Bight,  or  who  had  ever  obstructed  or  retard- 
ed any  good  design  of  the  Estates.  This  law» 
uniting,  within  a  very  short  compass,  almost  all 
the  faults  which  a  law  can  have,  was  well  known 
to  be  aimed  at  the  new  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  at  his  son  the  new  Lord 
Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and  power  made 
them  objects  of  envy  to  every  disappointed  can- 
didate for  office.  That  they  were  new  men,  the 
first  of  their  race  who  had  risen  to  distinction, 
and  that  nevertheless  they  had,  by  the  mere 
force  of  ability,  become  as  important  In  the 
state  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  was*,  a  thought  which  galled  the  hearts 
of  many  needy  and  haughty  patricians.  To 
the  Whigs  of  Scotland  the  Dalrymples  were 
what  Halifax  and  Caermarthen  were  to  the 
Whigs  of  England.  Neither  the  exile  of  Sir 
James,  nor  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  John  had 
promoted  the  Revolution,  was  received  as  an 
atonement  for  old  delinquency.  They  had  ^oth 
eerved  the  bloody  and  idolatrous  House.  They 
had  both  oppressed  the  people  of  God.  Their 
late  repentance  might  perhaps  give  them  a  fair 
claim  to  pardon,  but  surely  gave  them  no  right 
to  honours  and  rewards. 

Tho  friends  of  the  government  in  .vain 
attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment from  the  business  of  persecuting  the  Pal- 
rymple  family  td  the  important  and  pressing 
question  of  Church  Government.  They  said 
that  the  old  system  had  been  abolished ;  that 
no  other  system  ha<l  been  substituted ;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  established 
religioc  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to 
nn   anarchy  which  was  daily  producing  dis- 

^  Th«  instrastioDs  will  be  Ibund  among  the  Bomen 
baeta. 

t  Aa  to  Sir  Piitrf«k*8  views,  aee  hte  letter  of  the  Ttt  of 
June,  and  Lockbart's  letter  of  the  11th  of  July,  In  the 


astert  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club 
were  not  to  be  so  drawn  nway  from  their  object. 
It  was  moved  and  resolved  that  the  considera- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  afi^airs  should  be  postponed 
till  secular  affairs  had  been  settled.  The  unjust 
and  absurd  Act  of  Incapacitation  was  carried 
by  seventy  four  voices  to  twenty  four.  Another 
vote  still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  House 
of  Stair  speedily  followed.  The  Parliament  laid 
claim  to  a.Yeto  on  the  nomination  of  the  Judges, 
and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the  signet, 
in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  till  this  claim  should  be 
allowed.  It  was  plain  from  what  passed  in 
debate  that,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  had 
begun  with  tho  Court  of  Session,  they  did  not 
mean  to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  others  led  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  the 
appointment  of  any  great  public  functionary. 
Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing,  his  opinion  that  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  realm  ought  te  be  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place  of  Trea- 
surer, of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  racant, 
the  Parliament  ought  to  submit  two  or  three 
names  to  his  Majesty ;  and  one  of  those  names 
hie  Majesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  selecLf 

All  this  time  the  Rotates  obstinately  refused 
to  grant  any  supply  till  their  Acts  should  have 
been  touched  with  the  sceptre.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  was  at  length  so  much  pro- 
Toked  by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long 
temporising,  he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts 
which  were  in  themselves  unobjectionable,  and 
to  which  his  instructions  empowered  him  to 
consent.  This  state  of  things  would  have  ended 
in  some  great  convulsion*  if  the  Bang  of  Scet> 
land  had  not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater 
and  more  opulent  kingdouL  Charles  the  First 
had  never  found  any  parliament  at  Westminster 
more  unmanageable  than  William,  during  this 
session,  found  the  parliameut  at  Edinburgh. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament 
at  Edinburgh  to  put  on  William  euoh  a  pressure 
as  the  parliament  at  Westminster  had  put  oa 
Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no 
choice  except  to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by 
unconstitutional  means.  But  a  refusal  of  sup- 
plies at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no  such  dilem- 
ma. The  largest  sum  that  he  could  hope  to 
receiye  from  Scotland  in  a  year  was  less  than 
what  he  received  from  England  every  fortnight. 
Ho  had  therefore  only  to  entrench  himself 
within  the  limits  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  there  to  remain  on  tlie  defensive,  till  some' 
favourable  conjunctiire  should  arrive} 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Par- 
liament House,  the  civil  war  in  the  Highlands, 
having  been  during  a  few  weeks  suspended, 
broke  forth  again  mo*  violently  than  before. 
Since  the  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argyle  had 
been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power 
with  the  Marquess  of  Athol.  The  district  IVom 
which  he  took  his  title,  and  of  which  h^  might 
almost  be  called  the  sovereign,  was  in  exteat 
larger  than  an  ordinary  county,  and  was  mori 
fertile,  more  diligently  cultivated,  and  raon 


Leven  and  Melville  Papen. 

t  My  chief  maleriala  for  tbehbtoty  of  i 
been  the  Act^  the  Mbiatois  aad  th»  Leven  i 
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Ihiekly  pMpled  Oma  Um  ffn»t«r  pari  of  th« 
HighUiHJw  The  raea  who  foUowed  hia  b*iiii«r 
v«re  auppoMd  t«  b«  not  less  naneroiis  tbaa  ail 
tliA  MaodoiMikis  «a4  Maoleaas  onited,  and  weEe» 
m  atrength  aad  couragv,  inferior  to  no  tribe  in 
tJia  nio«ouua«.  Bui  the  clan  bad  been  made 
iiftifignifiQftat  by  the  Inaignifieanee  of  the  chiet 
The  Mat(|ae3a  waa  the  falsest,  the  moat  fiokle» 
Ihe  uoBt  poaiUaoimotta,  of  mankind.  Alreadj, 
la  the  ahort  apace  of  six  montha,  he  had  been 
»mwe99^  tiata  a  ^oobita,  and  aeveral  timea  a 
WiUiamite^  Both  Jaoobkea  and  Williamitea 
legarded  him  with  oontempt  and  di^truat,  whioh 
leapeot  for  hia  immenae  power  prerented  them 
ftt)m  fall  J  espreasiog.  After  repeatedly  vow- 
teg  fideUAy  to  both  partiea,  and  repeatedly  be- 
traying both,  he  began  to  think  that  he  ahould 
b«9t  previda  for  hia  aafety  by  abdicating  the 
feDOtieaa  both  of  a  peer  and  of  a  chieftain,  by 
•haealiag  himaelf  both  from  the  Parliament 
He«M  al  Bdinbavgh  and  from  hia  caatle  in  the 
aKMi»taiBa»  and  by  quitting  the  country  to 
vhioh  ha  was  bound  by  avery  tie  of  duty  and 
lienoiir  at  thia  vary  oriaia  of  her  fate.  While  all 
Scotland  was  iMaitfaig  with  impatience  and 
amiety  to  aae  in  whieh  an^y  hia  numeroua 
Mtaiaafs  veuld  be  anayed,  be  atole  away  to 
England,  aettled  himaelf  at  Bath,  and  pretended 
|p  drink  the  watera.*  Hia  principality,  left 
without  a  head,  waa  divided  againat  itaelf.  The 
general  leaning  of  the  Athol  men  waa  towarda 
King  Jamea  For  they  had  been  employed  by 
him,  only  four  yeara  before,  aa  the  miniatera  of 
kia  Tengeance  against  the  Houae  of  Argyle. 
They  had  garriaoned  Inverary :  they  had  ra- 
vaged Lorn :  they  had  demoliahed  houaes,  cut 
d  wn  fruit  treea,  burned  fiahing  boata,  broken 
MiUatonea,  hanged  Campbella,  and  were  there-, 
lore  not  likely  to  be  pleaaed  by  the  proapect  of 
Mao  Callum  More'a  reatoration.  One  word  from 
the  Marqueaa  would  haye  aent  two  thouaand 
•laymorea  to  the  Jaoobite  aide.  But  that  word 
he  would  not  apeak ;  and  the  conaequence  waa, 
that  the  eonduot  of  hia  folio wera  waa  aa  irreao- 
l«te  and  ineonaiatent  aa  hia  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  aome  indication 
of  hi^  wishea,  they  were  oalled  to  arma  at  once 
by  two  leadera,  either  of  whom  might,  with  ^ome 
■haw  of  reaaoa,  clum  to  be  considered  aa  the 
vepreaentative  of  the  abaent  chief.  Lord  Mur- 
ray, the  Har%ueaa'a  eldeat  aon,  who  waa  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  the  Puke  of  Hamilton, 
deeUred  for  £jig  Wilham.  Stewart  of  Balle- 
nach,  the  MarquMa'aooiifideatial  agent,  declared 
fur  King  Jameak  The  people  knew  not  which 
aammoaa  to  obey.  Ue  whoae  authority  would 
liave  been  held  in  profound  reverence,  had 
plighted  {atth  to  bvth  aidea,  and  had  then  run 
•way  for  fear  of  being  under  tl:|e  necesaity  of 
joining  either;  nor  waa  it  very  eaay  to  aay 
whether  the  place  whic^he  had  left  vacant  be- 
longed to  hia  eteward  or\)  hia  heir  apparent. 

The  moat  important  military  poat  in  Athol 
vaa  Blair  Caatle.  The  house  which  now  bears 
that  name  ia  not  distinguiahed  by  any  fitrikmg 
peanliarity  from  other  ceuatry  aeata  of  the  aria- 
tooraey.  The  old  building  waa  a  lofty  tower 
•f  rude  arohiteeture  which  commanded  a  vole 
iratared  by  the  Garry.    The  walla  would  have 
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offered  vezy  little  reaiatanee  to  a  battering  traio^ 
but  were  ouite  atrong  enough  to  keep  the  herds- 
men of  the  Grampiana  in  awe.  About  fire 
milea  aouth  of  tbia  atronghold,  the  Talley  of  the 
Garry  oontracta  itaelf  into  the  celebrated  glen 
of  J^lllecrankle.  At  present  a  highway  aa 
amooth  aa  any  road  in  Middlesex  ascends  gently 
from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the  de- 
file. White  villaa  peep  fh)m  the  birch  forest ; 
and,  on  a  fine  aummes  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
turn  of  the  paaa  at  which  may  not  be  aeen  soma 
angler  casting  hia  fly  on  the  foam  of  the  riyer, 
some  artiat  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  or 
aome  party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  turf 
in  the  fretwork  of  ahade  and  sunshine.  But, 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Third,  Killiecrankie 
waa  mentioned  with  horror  by  the  peaceful  and 
induatrioua  inhabitants  of  the  Perthahire  low- 
landa.  It  waa  deemed  the  most  periloua  of  aR 
tboae  dark  ravinea  through  which  the  maraud- 
era  of  the  hills  were  wont  to  aally  forth.  The 
sound,  so  musical  to  modem  ears,  of  the  riyer 
brawling  round  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the 
smooth  pebbles,  the  dark  massea  of  crag  and 
verdure  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Wilson;  the 
fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunaet, 
with  light  rich  aa  that  which  glowa  on  the  can- 
vass of  Claude,  suggested  to  our  ancestors 
thoughts  of  murderous  ambuscades  and  of  bo* 
dies  stripped,  gashed,  and  abandoned  to  the 
birda  of  prey.  The  only  path  was  narrow  aad 
rugged :  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  be  led  up : 
two  men  could  hardly  walk  abreast;  and,  m 
some  places,  the  way  ran  so  close  by  the  preci- 
pice that  the  traveller  had  great  need  of  a 
steady  eye  and  foot.  Many  years  later,  the 
first  Duke  of  Athol  constructed  a  road  up  whioh 
it  was  just  possible  to  drag  his  coach.  But 
even  that  road  was  ao  steep  and  so  strait  that  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  an  army;f  nor  did  any  Saxon  consider 
a  visit  to  Killiecrankie  aa  a  pleasure,  till  expe« 
rience  had  taught  the  English  Government  that 
the  weapons  by  which  the  Highlanders  could 
be  most  efifectually  aubdued  were  the  pickax 
and  the  apade. 

The  country  which  lay  just  above  this  pass 
was  now  the  theatre  of  a  war  such  as  the  High- 
lands had  not  often  witnessed.  Men  wearing 
the  same  tartan,  and  attadied  to  the  same  lord, 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  name 
of  tl^e  absent  chief  was  used,  with  aome  shoir 
of  reason,  on  both  sides.  Ballenach,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  vassals  who  considered  him 
aa  the  representative  of  the  Marquess,  occupied 
Blair  Castle.  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred 
followers,  appeared  before  the  walla  and  de* 
manded  to  be  admitted  into  the  manaion  of  Ui 
family,  the  mansion  which  would  one  day  be 
his  own.  The  garrison  refused  to  open  the 
gates.  Messages  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegert 
to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  besieged  to  Looha- 
ber-t  In  both  places  the  tidings  pYodueed 
great  agitation.  Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed 
in  thinking  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and 
strenuous  exertion.  On  the  fate- of  Blair  Caatle 
probably  depended  the  fate  of  all  Athol.  Oi 
the  fate  of  Athol  might  depend  the  fate  of  Scot* 
laud.   Mackay  hastened  northward,  and  ordered 
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his  troops  to  aasemhle  in  the  low  country  of 
Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at 
such  a  distance  that  they  did  not  arriye  in  time. 
He  soon,  however,  had  with  him  the  three 
Scotch  regiments  wiiich  had  served  in  Holland, 
and  which  bore  the  names  of  their  Colonels, 
Maokay  himself,  Balfour,  and  Ramsay.  There 
was  also  a  gallant  regiment  of  infentry  from 
England,  then  called  Hastings's,  but  now  known 
as  the  thirteenth  of  the  Kne.  With  these  old 
troops  were  joined  two  regiments  newly  levied 
in  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them  was  commanded 
by  Lord  Kenmore ;  the  other,  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  Border,  and  which  is- still  styled 
the  King's  own  Borderers,  by  Lord  Leven.  Two 
troops  of  horse,  Lord  Annandale's  and  Lord 
Belhaven's,  probably  made  up  the  army  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Belha- 
ven  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop :  but  Annan- 
dale,  the  most  factious  of  all  Montgomery's  fol- 
lowers, preferred  the  Club  and  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  field.* 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the 
dans  which  acknowledged  his  'commission  to 
assemble  for  an  expedition  into  Athol.  His  exer- 
tions were  strenuously  seconded  by  Loehiel.  The 
fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste  through 
Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and 
along  Loch  Leven.  But  the  call  was  so  un- 
expected, and  the  time  allowed  was  so  short, 
that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full  one.  The 
whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  hare 
been  under  three  thousand.  With  this  foroe, 
'  rach  as  it  was,  Dundee  set  forth.  On  his  march 
he  was  joined  by  succours  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little 
more  than  three  hundred  Irish  foot,  ill  armed, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  com- 
mander was  an  officer  named  Cannon,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  might 
perhaps  have  acquitted  himself  well  in  a  sub- 
ordinate post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but  wl)0 
was  altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned 
to  him.f  He  had  already  loitered  among  the 
Hebrides  so  long  that  some  ships  which  had 
been  sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with 
Stores,  had  been  taken  by  English  cruisers. 
He  and  his  soldiers  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  same  fate.  Incompetent  as  he  was,  ha  bore 
a  commission  which  gave  him  military  rank  in 
Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth 
James  would  have  don')  better  to  withhold  all 
assistance  from  the  Highlanders  than  to  mock 
them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the  well 
appointed  army  which  they  had  asked  and 
azpected,  a  rabble  contemptible  in  numbers 
and  appearance.  It  was  now  evident  that  what- 
ever was  done  for  his  cause  in  Scotland  must 
te  done  by  Scottish  hands.  | 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee 
from  the  other,  were  advancing  towards  Blair 
Castle,  important  events  had  taken  place  there. 
Murray's  adherents  soon  began  to  waver  in 
their  fidelity  to  him.  They  had  an  old  anti- 
|»athy  to  Whigs ;  for  they  considered  the  name 
of  Whig  as  synonymous  with  the  name  of  Camp- 
pelh  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a  large 
number  of  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a 

•  Uaekay's  Mtmolrt. 
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gentleman  who  mm  Mppoaod  to  pomtm  (Jbe 
confidence  of  the  Marquess.  The  besieg^ 
army  therefore  melted  rapidly  away.  Miay 
returned  home  on  the  plea  thi^  as  theur  nei(^ 
bourhood  was  about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  they 
must  place  their  families  and  cattle  in  security. 
Others  more  ingenuously  deelared  that  thej 
would  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  One  laigi 
body  went  to  a  brook,  filled  their  bonnets  witk 
water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James,  and  thee 
dispersed. {  Their  seal  for  King  James,  how- 
ever, did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standihl 
of  his  general.  They  lurked  among  the  roeki 
and  thickets  which  overhang  the  Garry,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battie,  sad 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  there  woald 
be  fugitives  and  corpses  to  plunder. 

Murray  was  in  a  strait  His  foroe  had  dwin* 
died  to  three  or  foor  hnadred  men :  even  in 
those  men  he  could  put  little  trust ;  and  the 
Macdonalds  and  Camerons  were  advanoing  £Mi 
He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castls, 
and  retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the  deile 
of  Killiecrankie.  There  he  was  soon  joined  by 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  fnsileers  whom 
Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  seeure  the  pan. 
The  main  body  of  the  Lowland  amy  speedily 
followed.  II 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Satorday  the  twen^ 
seventh  of  July,  Dundee  arrived  at  Blair  Castla 
There  he  learned  that  Mackay's  troops  wers 
abready  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie.  It  wss 
necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A 
council  of  war  was  held.  The  Saxon  officers 
were  generally  against  haxar<tiog  a  battle.  The 
Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Glen- 
garry and  Locbiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind. 
**  Fight,  my  Lordj"  said  Loehiel  with  his  usasl 
energy ;  **  fight  immediately :  fight,  if  you  have 
only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heait 
Their  only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape. 
Give  them  their  way ;  and  be  assured  that  th^ 
will  either  perish  or  gain  a  complete  victory. 
But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you  foroe  them  ti 
remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothiag. 
If  we  do  not  fight,  we  bad  better  break  up  sad 
retire  to  our  mountains,  "f 

Dundy's  countenance  bri^tened.  "Yos 
hear«  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his  Lowland  ofii- 
cers ;  **  you  hear  the  opilnion  of  one  who  under^ 
stands  Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us." 
No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  de* 
termined  to  fight;  and  the  confederated  clans  is 
high  spirits  set  forward  to  encoonter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up 
the  pass.  The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toO- 
some :  for  even  the  foot  had  to  elimb  by  twos 
and  threes;  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a 
time.  No  wheeled  carriage  had  ever  hem 
tugged  up  that  arduo^  path.  The  bead  of  the 
column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  lead, 
while  the  rearguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below. 
At  length  the  passage  was  effected:  and  the 
troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley  of  bo  greet 
extent  Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  risiag 
ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied  with 
the  morning's  work,  they  threw  theoiselves  sa 
the  grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment 
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Burly  in  the  sft^rnooD,  they  wen  Tovsed  by 
tn  alftrm  that  the  Highlanders  were  approach- 
mg.  lle|;tmeBt  after  regiment  started  up  and 
got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  snmmit  of 
an  asoent  whieh  was  about  a  moaket  shot  before 
them  was  ooTored  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Ihindee  rode  forward  fofr  the  purpose  of  snrrey- 
ing  the  force  with  whieh  he  was  to  contend,  and 
then  drew  vp  his  own  mea  witii  as  much  slciU 
as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to 
exert  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  dis- 
tinct. Each  tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a 
column  separated  from  the  next  column  by  a 
wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions  might 
contain  seren  hundred  men,  while  another  con- 
risted  of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel 
had  represented  that  H  was  impossible  to  mix 
men  of  different  tribes  without  destroying  all 
that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  High- 
land army.* 

On  the  right,  cloee  to  the  Garry,  were  the 
Macleans.  Next  to  them  were  Cannon  and  his 
Irish  foot  Then  came  the  Macdonalds  of  Clan- 
ronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of  their 
yo«ng  prince.  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of 
Macdonalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion 
towered  the  stately  form  of  Glengarry,  who 
bore  in  his  hand  the  royal  standsrd  of  King 
James  the  8eTenth.f  Still  farther  to  the  left 
were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron  consisting 
of  some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  bad  fled  from 
the  Lowlands  to  the  mountains  and  of  about 
forty  of  Dundee's  old  troopers.  The  horses  had 
been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Grampians, 
and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond 
tiiem  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the 
extreme  left,  the  men  of  Sky  were  marshalled 
by  Macdonald  of  Sleat^ 

In  the  Highlab^^s,  as  in  all  countries  where 
war  has  not  become  a  science,  men  thought  it 
the  most  important  doty  of  a  commander  to  set 
an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of  bodily 
exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for 
his  physical  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big 
With  pride  when  they  related  how  he  had  him- 
self broken  hostile  ranks  and  hewn  down  tall 
warriors.  He  probably  owed  quite  as  much  of 
his  influence  to  these  aehieTcments  as' to  the 
high  qaalities  which,  if  fortune  had  placed  htm 
la  the  English  Parliament  or  at  the  French 
court  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  sense  how- 
«ter  to  perceive  how  erroneous  was  the  notion 
vhich  his  countrymen  had  formed.  He  knew 
that  to  give  and  to  take  blows  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  general.  He  knew  with  how  much 
difficulty  Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep 
together,  daring  a  few  days,  an  army  com- 
posed of  several  elans ;  and  he  knew  that  what 
Dundee  Had  effected  with  diffioulty  Cannon 
would  not  be  able  to  efljgit  at  all.  The  life  on 
whioh  so  much  depended  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  a  barbarous  prejudice.  Lochiel  therefore 
•(yttred  Dundee  not  to  run  into  any  unnecessary 
danger.  **Yoar  Lordship's  business,"  he  said, 
*'  is  to  overlook  every  thing,  and  to  issue  your 
oommands.  Oar  business  is  to  execute  Uiose 
commands  bravely  and  promptly."  Dundee 
answered  with  calm  magnanimity  that  there 
was  much  weight  in  what  his  friend  Sir  Ewan 
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had  urged,  but  that  no  general  could  effbd 
any  thing  great  without  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  his  men.  *«I  must  establish  my 
character  for  courage.  Your  people  expect  to 
see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle; 
and  to  day  they  shall  see  rae  there.  I  promise 
you,  on  my  honour,  that  in  future  fights  I  wiU 
take  more  care  of  myself" 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily 
by  the  regular  soldiers  than  by  the  pioun- 
taineers.  The  space  between  the  armies  was 
one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders 
dropped;  and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The 
sun  however  was  low  in  the  west  before  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  His  men 
raised  a  great  shout  The  enemy,  probably 
exhausted  by  the  toil  of  th^  day.  returned  a 
feeble  and  wavering  cheer.  **  We  shall  do  it 
now,"  said  Lochiel:  '<tbat  is  not  the  cry  of 
men  who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walked 
through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few 
words  to  every  Cameron,  and  lAid  taken  from 
every  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die.{ 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the 
word.  The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids. 
The  few  who  were  so  luxurious  as  to  wear  rude 
socks  of  untanned  bide  spumed  them  away.  It 
was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that  Lochiel 
took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  in  his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  advanced 
firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did 
much  ezeoution.  When  only  a  small  space  was 
left  between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  sud* 
denly  flung  away  their  firelocks,  drew  tbeii 
broadswords,  and  ru.^heil  forw«ird  with  a  fear- 
ful yell.  The  Lowlanders  prt^par^d  to  recoiva 
the  shock;  but  thU  was  then  a  long  and  awk- 
ward process ;  and  the  sdldierj  were  still  fum- 
bling with  the  roussles  of  their  guns  and  the 
banJUes  dt  their  bayonets  wheu  the  whole  flood 
of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came 
down.  In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and 
won.  The  ranks  of  Balfour's  regiment  broke. 
He  was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the 
press.  Ramsay's  men  turned  their  backs  and 
dropped  their  arms.  Mackay's  own  foot  were 
swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Came- 
rons. His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  them- 
selves in  vaih  to  rally  the  men.  The  former 
was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  ttom 
a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on 
his  body,  made  his  way  through  the  tumult 
and  carnage  to  his  uncle's  side.  Even  in  that 
extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  selfposde»* 
sion.  He  iiad  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of 
horse  might  recover  the  day  ;  for  of  horse  the 
bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand  in 
awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain. 
Belhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentle- 
man :  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of 
the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder :  Annan* 
dale's  men  followed:  all  was  over;  and  the 
mingled  torrent  of  red-coats  and  tartans  went 
raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  KiUie- 
cranlue. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one.  trusty  servant, 
spurred  bravely  through  the  thickest  of  the 
claymores  and  targets,   and   reached   a  point 
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from  wkich  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.  HIb 
whole  army  had  ditsappeared,  with  the  exception 
of  some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  to- 
gether, and  of  Hastings's  regiment,  which  had 
poured  a  marderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks, 
and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the 
men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few 
hundreds.  The  general  made  haste  to  lead 
them  across  the^Garrj,  and,  having  put  that 
river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for 
a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  con- 
querors could  be  so  unwise  as  to  allow  him  even 
that  moment  for  deliberation.  They  might  with 
ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with  him 
before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of 
the  Celtic  warriors  had  spent  Itself  in  one  furi- 
ous rush  and  one  short  struggle.  The  pass  was 
choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of  burden 
which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the 
vanquished  army.  Such  a  booty  was  irresisti- 
bly tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled  to  war 
quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the 
desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  f^w  even  of 
the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize 
for  the  sake  of  King  James.  Dundee  himself 
might  at  that  moment  have  been  unable  to  per- 
smade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil, 
and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day ;  and 
Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  front  of  his  little  band  of  cavalry. 
He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  rode  forward. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day, 
the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage.  The  horse  hesitated. 
Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on. 
As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and 
exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  ^  mus- 
ket ball  struck  him ;  his  horse  sprang  forward 
and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust, 
which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  vic- 
torious general.  A  person  named  Johnstone 
was  near  him  and  caught  him  as  he  sank  down 
from  the  saddle.  **  How  goes  the  day  ?"  sud 
Dundee.  "Well  for  King  James;"  answered 
Johnstone  :  <'  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  Lord- 
ship." "  If  it  is  well  for  him,"  answered  the 
dying  man,  **  it  matters  the  less  for  me."  He 
never  spoke  again;  but  when,  half  an  hour 
later.  Lord  Dunfermline  and  some  other  friends 
came  to  the  spot,  they  thought  tbltt  they  could 
still  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the 
Castle  of  Blair.* 

Mackay,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fate, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Dundee's  skill  and 
activity,  expected  to  be  instantly  and  hotly 
pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  save  even  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  vanquished  army.  He  could  not  retreat  by 
the  pass:  for  the  Highlanders  were  ahready 
there.  He  therefore  resolved  to  push  across 
the  mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 
He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 

•  As  to  th«  batUe.  see  MacluT'i  M«molns  Letters,  and 
Short  ReUUon;  tha  Bfemoirsof  uundes;  M«moirs  of  Sir 
Ewan  Cameron;  Nbbet'it  and  Osburne's  depositionj  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Act  Pari,  of  Jnly  14, 1600.  See  also 
tbe  aooonnt  of  the  battle  in  one  of  BortPs  Letters.  Mae* 
pheraon  printed  a  letter  firoa  Dundee  to  Jame«,  dated  the 
oaj  after  the  battle.   I  need  not  njr  that  it  Is  as  impudent 


nwawaya  wUo  had  taken  thf  same  road.  Ifcil 
of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay's  r^imeBti  uk& 
must  have  seen  service.  Bui  they  wen  no* 
armed:  they  ^ere  utterly  bewildwed  by  the 
recent  disaster;  and  the  geneial  oould  find 
among  them  no  Kemains  either  ef  martial  disd* 
pline  or  of  martial  spirit  His  situatieii  vss 
one  which  must  have  severely  tried  the  firatst 
nerves.  Night  had  set  in :  he  was  in  a  desert: 
he  had  no  guide  :  a  vietorious  enei^y  was,  in 
all  human  probability,  on  his  track ;  and  he  had 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  msa 
who  had  lost  both  bead  and  heart.  He  had  jest 
suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats  the  most  paiofol 
and  humiliating.  His  domestic  feelings  ^ad 
been  not  less  severely  wounded  thaa  his  pro- 
fessional feelings.  One  dear  kinsman  had  jest 
been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes.  Another, 
bleeding  from  raaoy  wounds^  moved  feebly  at 
his  side.  But  the  unfortunate  generid's  eourags 
was  sustained  by  a  firm  fiuth  in  God,  and  a 
high  Sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  In  the  midst 
of  misery  and  disgrace,  he  still  hrid  his  h«sd 
nobly  erect,  and  found  fortitude,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  around  him.  Qis  first  care 
was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A  solitary  light 
which  twinkled  through  the  darkaaae  guided 
him  to  a  umall  hoveL  The  inmatea  spoke  as 
tongue  but  the  Gaelic,  and  were  at  first  soared 
by  the  appearance  of  uniforms  and  arms.  Bat 
Maokay's  gentle  manner  remoTcd  their  appre> 
hension:  their  language  had  been  familiar  ts 
him  in  childhood ;  and  he  retained  enoagh  of 
it  to  communicate  with  them.  By  their  direo 
tions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  nap,  in 
which  the  routes  through  that  wild  oountiy 
were  roughly  laid  down,  he  was  able  to  find  his 
way.  He  marched  all  night.  When  day  broke 
his  task  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  Light 
increased  the  terror  of  his  companions.  Hast- 
ings's men  and  Leven's  men  indeed  still  be- 
haved themselves  like  soldiers.  But  tha  fugi- 
tives from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere  rabble.  They 
had  flung  away  their  muskets.  The  brced- 
swords  from  which  they  had  fled  were  aver  in 
their  eyesw  Every  fresh  object  caused  a  fresh 
panic.  A  company  of  herdsmen  in  plaids 
driving  *  cattle  was  magnified  by  imaginstioa 
into  a  host  of  Celtio  warriors.  Soma  of  the 
runaways  left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the 
hills,  where  their  cowardice  met  with  a  propei 
punishment  They  were  killed  for  their  eoat6 
and  shoes;  and  their  naked  carcasses  were  1^ 
for  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The 
desertion  would  have  been  much  greater,  bad 
not  Mackay  and  his  offioers,  pistol  in  hand, 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man 
whom  they  caught  attempting  to'^steal  ofiT. 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  cama  in  sight 
of  Weems  Castle.  The  proprietor  of  the  man- 
sion  was  a  friend  to  th^  new  govemmeBt,  and 
extended  to  them  such  hospitality  as  was  in  ius 
power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal  were  brought 
out:  kine  were  slaughtered;  and  a  rude  sod 
hasty  meal  was  set  before\he  numerous  gaeste. 
Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forth,  and  mareh- 


afbrgeryasFlngal.  The  author  of  the  MtOBOlnorDwidi* 
sajfl  that  Lord  Leren  was  scared  Iqr  the  sight  of  the  Oi^bp 
land  weapons,  and  set  the  example  of  flight,  mi  If  i 
spitefol  fldsehood.  That  Le^en  bvfaaTed  remarkably  well 
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%d  mil  €hj  9w»  bog,  moor*  sb^^  momtiilii. 
TUnly  Inbftbited  ft/the  country  was,  thej  coold 
plfti&lj  seo  that  Ae  report  of -tiiolr  disMtor  had 
already  spread  far,  and  Ikat  the  population  waa 
eTory  where  in  a  state  of  great  ezeitenient. 
Late  at  night  they  reaehed  (^stle  Drammond, 
which  was  held  for  King  WiUiam  by  a  small 
garrison ;  an<i  on  the  fdHowing  day,  they  pro- 
eeeded  with  less  diffionlty  to  Stirling.* 

The  tidings  of^beir  defeat  had  ontran  them. 
AH  Seotbind  was  in  a  ferment.  The  disaster 
had  Indeed  been  great :  bnt  it  was  exaggerated 
by  tiie  wild  hopes  <yf  one  party  and  by  the  wild 
fears  of  the  other.  It  was  at  first  beHered  that 
the  whole  army  of  King  Wllliare  had  perished ; 
that  Mackay  himself  had  Ikllen ;  that  Ihmdee, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  barbarians,  Unshed 
with  Tictory  and  impatient  for  spoil,  had  abeady 
deseended  from  the  hills ;  that  he  was  master 
of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth ;  that 
Fife  was  np  to  join  h!m ;  that  in  three  days  he 
would  be  at  Stirling ;  that  in  a  week  he  would 
be  at  Holyrood.  Messengers  were  sent  to  urge 
a  regiment  which  lay  in  Northumberland  to 
hasten  across  the  border.  Others  earned  to 
London  earnest  entreaties  that  His  Migesty 
would  instantly  send  erery  soldier  that  could 
be  spared,  nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to 
Bare  his  northern  kingdom.  The  factions  of  the 
Parliament  House,  awestruck  by  the  common 
danger,  forgot  to  wrangle.  Courtiers  and  male- 
contents  with  one  roice  implored  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  close  the  session,  and  to  dis- 
miss them  from  a  place  where  their  delibera- 
tions might  soon  be  interrupted  by  the  moun- 
taineers. It  was  seriously  considered  whether 
U  might  not  be  expedient  to  abandon  Edinburgh, 
to  send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who 
were  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  board 
of  a  man  of  war  which  lay  off  Leith,  and  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee's  Tictory  was  erery 
where  speedily  followed  by  the  news  of  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent 
and  vigour  of  his  fiiculties,  that  his  death  seems 
erery  where  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete set-off  against  his  victory.  Hamilton, 
before  he  ac^oumed  the  Estates,  informed  them 
that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them ;  thai  Dun- 
dee was  certainly  dead ;  and  that  therefore  the 
rebels  had  on  the  whole  sustained  a  defeat. 
In  seyeral  letters  written  at  that  conjuncture 
by  able  and  experienced  politicians  a  simitar 
opinion  is  expressed.  The  messenger  who  rode 
with  file  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  Court 
was  fast  fellowed  by  another  who  carried  «^ 
despateh  for  the  King,  and,  not  finding  His 
Mf^esty  at  Sunt  James's,  galloped  to  Hampton 
Coort  Nobody  in  the  capital  rentured  to 
break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  tiie  let- 
ter had  been  closed,  some  friendly  hand  had 
hastily  written  on  the  dutside  a  few  words  of 
comfort:  •*  Dundee  is  killed.  Mackay  has  got 
to  Stirling:"  and  these  words  quieted  the  minds 
of  the  Londoners.f 

From  the  pass  of  Killiecrankse  the  High- 
landers had  retired,  proud  of  their  victory,  and 

laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of  Bhur.    They 
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boasted  that  the  field  of  battle  was  oorersd  iritb 
heaps  of  the  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  th« 
appearanee  of  the  oorpses  bore  ample  testi* 
mony  to  the  power  of  a  good  Gaelic  broad* 
sword  in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Heads 
were  found  cloven  down  to  the  throat,  and 
skulls  stmok  clean  off  just  above  the  ears. 
The  conquerors  however  had  bought  their  vio» 
tory  dsar.  While  they  were  advancing,  they 
had  been  much  galled  by  the  musketry  of  the 
enemy;  and,  even  after  the  decisive  charge^ 
Hastings's  Englishmen  and  some  of  Leven's  bor* 
derers  had  continued  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  Camcrons  had  beea 
slain :  the  loss  of  the  Maedonalds  had  been  still 
greater;  and  several  gentiemen  of  birth  and 
note  had  fallen.  { 

Dundee  was  buried  In  tiie  chureh  of  Blair 
Athol :  but  no  monument  was  erected  over  hit 
grave;  and  the  church  itself  has  long  disap* 
peered.  A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of  batUa 
marks,  if  local  tradition  ean  be  trusted,  the 
place  where  he  fell.}  During  tiie  last  thre# 
months  of  his  life  he  had  approved  himself  a 
great  wairior  and  politician;  and  his  name  is 
therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  large 
class  of.  persons  who  think  that  thare  is  no  ex- 
cess of  wickedness  for  whioh  oovrage  and  ability 
do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  tiie  two  most  remarkablt 
batties  that  perhaps  were  ever  gained  by  irre- 
gular over  regular  troops  should  have  beea 
fought  in  the  same  we^ ;  the  battie  of  Killie- 
orankie,  and  the  battie  of  Newton  Butier.  In 
both  battles  the  sacoess  of  the  irregular  troops 
was  singularly  rapid  and  complete.  In  both 
batties  l£e  panic  of  the  regular  troops,  in  spite 
of  the  conspicuous  example  of  eourage  set  by 
their  generals,  was  singnlsriy  disgraceful.  It 
ought  also  to  be  noted  that,  <jft  these  extraordi- 
nary victories,  one  was  gained  by  Celts  over 
Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts. 
The  victory  of  Killiecrankie  indeed,  though 
neither  more  splendid  nor  more  important  than 
the  victory  of  Newton  Butier,  is  far  more  widely 
renowned;  and  the  reason  is  evident  The 
Anglosaxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  reconciled 
in  Scotiand,  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  all  the  great  actions  of 
both  races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock, 
and  are  considered  as  making  up  the  glory 
whioh  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So  com- 
pletely has  tiie  old  antipathy  been  extinguished 
that  nothing  is  more  usual  tiian  to  hear  a  Low- 
lander  talk  with  complaeency  and  even  with 
pride  of  the  most  humiliating  defeat  that  his 
ancestors  ever  underwent.  It  would  be  diflicuH 
to  name  any  eminent  man  in  whom  national 
feeling  and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger  than 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Tet  w^n  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mentioned  Killiecrankie  he  seemed  utterly  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech  with  Ram- 
Say's  foot  and  Annandale's  horse.  His  heart 
swelled  with  triumph  when  he  related  how  his 
own  kindred  had  fied  like  hares  before  a  smaller 
number  of  warriors  of  a  different  breed  and  of 
a  different  tongue. 


at  th*  flHM  date  fl«ia  Tan  Odyck,  wlio  wm  at  Hainptoo 
Ooort. 

I  lf«uoln  tt  Mr  Bw«a  CMBeron;  HtaaolM  of  1>undse. 

{The  trAdftkm  to Mrtttin^  mnth  more  ttum  a  bandMd 
amltwiitaryMnoU.  Th»etoa»  w  ptitoua  eait  to  »mlL 
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In  Ireland  the  fend  remains  unhealed.  The 
name  of  Nevrton  Butl«r,  insultingly  repeated 
by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  If  n  monument  wore  set  up 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be 
defoced:  if  a  festival  were  held  In  Cork  or 
Waterford  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  it 
would  probably  be  interrupted  by  violence. 
The  most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time 
would  have  thought  it  treason  to  his  country  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors.  One  of  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  Irish  archeologists 
of  our  time  has  laboured,  not  indeed  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  prove  that  the  event  of  the  day  was 
decided  by  a  mete  accident  from  which  the 
Knglishry  could  derive  no  glory.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders 
should  be  more  celebrated  than  the  victory  of 
the  Enniskilleners,  when  we  consider  that  the 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of  boast 
to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  the 
Enniskilleners  is  matter  of  shame  to  three 
fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  State  were 
concerned,  it  mattered  not  at  all  whether  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  were  lost  or  won.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  even  Dundee,  if  he  had 
survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life, 
could  have  surmounted  those  difficulties  which 
sprang  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  army, 
and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands. 
It  is  certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether 
unequal  to  the  task.  Daring  a  day  or  two, 
indeed,  the  new  general  might  flatter  himself 
that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  was  rapidly 
swollen  to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores 
thut  Dundee  had  commanded.  The  Stewarts 
of  Appin,  who,  though  full  of  zeal,  had  not 
been  able  to  come  np  in  time  for  the  battle, 
were  among  the  first  who  arrived.  Several 
olans,  which  had  hitherto  waited  to  see  which 
side  was  the  stronger,  were  now  eager  to  de- 
scend on  the  Lowlands  under  the  standard  of 
King  James  the  SoTonth.  The  Grants  indeed 
soutiuued  to  bpar  true  allegiance  to  WUliam 
%nd  Mary;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were  kept 
neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch. 
But  Macphersons,  Farquharsons,  and  Frasers 
came  in  crowds  to  the  camp  at  Blair.  The 
hcHitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at  an  end. 
Many  of  them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight, 
.among  the  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killiecran- 
kie, and,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
decided,  had  emerged  from  those  hiding  phices 
to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass.  The  Robertsons,  a  Gaelic 
race,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  gave  in  at 
this  coojonoture  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  king.  Their  chief  Alexander,  who 
took  hia  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struan, 
was  a  very  young  man  and  a  student  at  the 
UulTcrsity  of  Saint  Andrew's.  He  had  there 
acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and  had  been 
initiated  much  more  deeply  into  Tory  politics. 
He  now  joined  the  Highland  army,  and  conti- 
nued, through  a  long  lEfe,  to  be  constant  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  His  part,  however,  in  public 
affairs  was  so  insignificant  that  his  name  would 


•  8m  the 
HolwrtioD.    In 


1  to  fhs  poams  of  Alezander 
r  he  is  ropnsMDiod  ai  having 
f KlUiacnakla.   Batttsfpaars 


not  now  b9^  Mmembered,  if  ha  had  aot  kft  • 
volume  of  poems,  always  vety  stupid  and  oftea 
very  profligate,  ilad  this  book  been  manufac- 
tured in  Grub  Street,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  honoured  with  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  the 
Dunciad.  But  it  attracted  aorae  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  writer.  For,  a 
hui^dred  and  twenty  years  ago,  an  eclogue  or  a 
lampoon  written  by  a  Highland  chief  was  a 
literary  portent* 

But,  thongh  the  numerical  strength  of  Can- 
non's forces  was  increasing,  their  efficiency  was 
diminishing.  Every  new  tribe  which  joined  the 
camp  brought  with  it  some  new  cause  of  dissen- 
sion. In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant 
and  mutinous  spirits  will  often  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  superior  genius.  Tet,  even  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius  of  Dundee^ 
the  Celtic  chiefs  had  yielded  bxit  a  precarious 
and  imperfect  obedience.  To  restrain  them, 
when  intoxicated  with  success  and  confident  of 
their  strength,  would  probably  have  been  too 
hard  a  task  even  for  him,  as  it  had  been,  in  the 
preceding  generation,  too  hard  a  task  for  M<mt- 
rose.  The  new  general  did  nothing  but  hesitate 
and  blunder.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send 
a  large  body  of  men,  chiefly  Robertsons,  down 
into  the  low  country  for  the  porpose  of  collect- 
ing provisions.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  this  detachment  would  without  difficulty 
occupy  Perth.  •  But  Maokay  had  already  re- 
stored order  among  the  remains  of  his  army: 
he  had  assembled  round  him  some  troops  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  late  de- 
feat; and  he  was  again  ready  for  action. 
Cruel  as  his  sufi'erings  had  been,  he  had  wisely 
and  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  punish  whst 
was  past.  To  distinguish  between  degrees  of 
guilt  was  not  easy.  To  decimate  the  guilty 
would  have  been  to  commit  a  frightful  massacre. 
His  habitual  piety  too  led  him  to  consider  the 
unexampled  panic  which  had  seised  his  soldiers 
as  a  proof  rather  of  the  divine  displeasure  than 
of  their  cowardice.  He  acknowledged  with  he- 
roic humility  that  the  singular  firmness  which 
he  had  himself  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  and  havoc  was  not  his  own,  and  that 
he  might  well,  but  for  the  support  of  a  higher 
power,  have  behaved  as  pusillanimonsly  as  any 
of  the  wretched  ruiraways  who  had  throwa 
away  their  weapons  and  implored  quarter  in 
vain  firom  the  barbaroua  marauders  of  Athd. 
His  dependence  on  heaven  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  applying  himself  Tigoroosly 
to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  aa  human  pm- 
dence  could  provide,  against  the  reonrreBce  of 
such  a  calamity  as  Uiat  which  he  had  jost  ex- 
perience. The  immediate  cause  of  his  defeat 
was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonets.  The  fire- 
lock of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  tnm 
the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight  He 
discharged  his  shot,  tlirew  away  hia  gun,  and 
fell  on  with  his  swords  This  was  the  woric  of  a 
moment  It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or 
three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a 
weapon  with  which  he  could  encounter  an 
enemy  hand  to  hand ;  and  during  theae  two  «r 
three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Sollie- 
crankie  had  been  decided.    Mackay  therefore 
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oM«red  all  his  bftjonets  to  h%  ao*foniied  tbftt 
tbey  might  be  screwed  upon  the  barrel  without 
stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men  might  be  able 
to  receive  a  charge  the  very  instant  after  fir- 
ing.* 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Gaelic  army  was  adTancing  towards  Perth, 
he  hastened  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and 
whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On 
\¥ednesday  the  thirty  first  of  July,  only  four 
days  after  his  defeat,  he  fell  in  with  the  Bobert- 
sons  near  Saint  Johnston's,  attacked  them, 
routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  an4  twenty  of 
them,  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  ringle  8ol<uer.f  This  skirmish  pro- 
duced an  effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  slain.  The 
reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost 
as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  During  two  or  three 
days  it  had  been  every  where  imagined  that 
those  arms  were  invincible.  There  was  now  a 
reaction.  It  was  perceived  that  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Killiecrankie  was  an  exception  to 
ortiinary  rules,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
not,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
match  for  good  regular  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp 
went  on  increasing.  He  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consider  what  course  It  would  be  advisable 
to  tfike.  But  as  soon  as  the  council  had  met,  a 
preliminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were 
entitled  to  be  consulted  ?  The  army  was  almost 
exclusively  a  Highland  army.  The  recent  vic- 
tory had  been  won  exclusively  by  Highland 
warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had  brought  six 
cr  seven  hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field, 
diJ  not  think  it  fair  that  they  should  be  out- 
voted by  gentlemen  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James's 
commission,  and  weie  called  Colonels  and  Cap- 
tAiEjS.  but  who  were  Colonels  without  regiments 
and  Captains  without  companies.  Lochiel  spoke 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed :  but  Cannon  decided  Uiat  the  votes  of , 
the  Sftxon  officers  should  be  reckoned.} 
'  It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Lochiel  was  for  advanc- 
ing, for'  marching  towards  Mackay  wherever 
Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving  battle  again. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  success  had  so 
turned  the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Came- 
rons  as  to  make  him  insensible  of  the  danger  of 
the  course  which  he  recommended.  But  he 
probably  conceived  that  nothing  but  a  choice 
between  dangers  was  left  to  him.  His  notion 
was  that  vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  the 
Tery  being  of  a  Highland  army,  and  that  the 
coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they 
were  Impatiently  pushing  forward  from  battle- 
field to  battlefield.  He  was  again  overruled. 
All  his  hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an  end. 
His  pride  was  severely  wounded.  He  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain :  but 
he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  com- 
mission. Re  had  been  willing  to  be  Uie  right 
hHnd  of  Dundee :  but  he  would  not  be  ordered 
about  by  Cannon.     He  quitted  the  camp,  and 


retired  to  Loohaber.  He  tmloel  directed  Idi 
clan  to  remain.  But  the  clan,  deprived  of  the 
leader  whom  it  ndored.  and  aware  that  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humour,  was  no  !ong«r 
the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few  days 
before  kept  so  well  the  vow  to  perish  or  to  con- 
quer. Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces  ex* 
ceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other  of  tht 
confederate  chiefs,  followed  Lochiel's  example 
and  returned  to  Sky.{ 

Mackay's  arrangements  were  by  this  tiim* 
coDQpIete ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that,  if  tbs 
rebels  came  down  to  attack  him,  the  regular 
army  would  retrieve  the  honour  which  had  been 
lost  at  Killiecrankie.  His  chief  difficulties  arOM 
from  the  unwise  interference  of  the  ministen 
of  the  Crown  at  {Edinburgh  with  matters  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  his  direction.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  after  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  men  who,  baring  no  military  expe- 
rience, sit  in  judgment  on  military  operatioat, 
considered  success  as  the  only  test  of  the  abilitj 
of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins  a  battle  is,  im 
the  estimation  of  such  persons,  a  great  general; 
whoever  is  beaten  is  a  bad  general;  and  no 
general  had  ever  been  more  completely  beaten 
than  Mackay.  William,  on  the  other  handy 
continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his  un- 
fortunate lieutenant  To  the  disparaging  r^ 
marks  of  critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skirmiali, 
Portland  replied,  by  his  master's  orders,  that 
Mackay  was  perfectly  trustworthy,  that  he  WM 
brave,  that  he  understood  war  better  than  maf 
other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  mnsk 
to  be  regretted  that  any  prejudice  should  eziife 
against  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  soldi  er.| 

The  uigust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotob 
Privy  Councillors  regarded  Mackay  led  thim  * 
into  a  great  error  which  might  well  have  caused 
a  great  disaster.  The  Cameronian  regiment 
was  sent  to  garrison  Dunkeld.  Of  this  anraufle- 
ment  Mackay  altogether  disapproved.  He 
knew  that  at  Dunkeld  these  troops  would  be 
near  the  enemy  ;  that  they  would  be  far  fhmi 
all  assistance ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open 
town ;  that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  hos* 
tile  population ;  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
disciplined,  though  doubtless  brave  and  zealous; 
that  they  were  regarded  bv  the  whole  Jacobite 
party  Uiroughout  Scotland  with  peculiar  ma» 
levolence;  and  that  in  all  probability  som^ 
great  effort  would  bo  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  them.  11 

The  General's  opinion  was  disregarded ;  and 
the  Cameronians  occupied  the  post  assigned  to 
them.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings 
were  just.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  Dunkeld  furnished  Cannon  with  intelli- 
gence, and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push. 
The  peasantry  of  Athol,  impatient  for  spoil, 
came  in  great  numbers  to  swell  his  army.  The 
regiment  hourly  expected  ^to  be  attacked,  and 
became  discontented  and  turbulent  The  men, 
intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and 
from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet  broken  to  habits 
of  military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cle- 
land,  who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they 
imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously, 

f  Sbs  Yorilaad'i  Lsttan  to  Mdvffle  of  ApiO  21^  iBd  MiiV 
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'  s^nt  to  certain  destniotion.  Tbey  were  pro- 
tected by  no  ramparts :  tbey  bad  a  very  scanty 
stock  of  ammunition:  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  enemies.  An  officer  might  moant  and  gaU 
lop  beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an  hour ;  but 
the  private  solder  must  stay  and  be  butchered. 
*•  Neither  I,"  said  Clelajid,  "nor  any  of  my 
officers  will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  you. 
Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses ;  they  shall 
be  shot  dead."  The^e  words  produced  a  com- 
f)1erte  change  of  feeling.  Thd  men  answered 
tiiat  the  horses  should  not  be  shot,  that  they 
wanted  no  pledge  ftrom  their  brave  Colonel 
except  his  word,  and  that  they  would  run  the 
last  hazard  with  him.  They  kept  their  promise 
well.  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
Qp ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up 
had  been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  reciment  passed  under  arms. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
ttrenty  first  of  August,  all  the 'hills  round 
Ihinkeld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Cannon's  army  was  much  larger  than  that 
which  Dundee  had  commanded.  More  than  a 
thousand  horses  laden  with  baggage  accom- 
panied his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  baggage 
were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Rilliecrankie. 
iPhe  whole  number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated 
by  those  who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five 
.thousand  men.  They  came  furiously  on.  The 
outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily 
tlrlven  in.  The  assailants  came  pounng  on 
iprery  side  into  the  streets.  The  church,  how- 
ever, h^ld  out  obstinately.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a 
wall  which  surrounded  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Athol.  This  wall,  which  had 
*■  two  or  three  days  before  been  hastily  repaired 
with  timber  and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  de- 
fended desperately  with  musket,  pike,  and 
hftlbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent;  but 
some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead 
from  the  roof  of  the  Marquess's  house  and 
taping  it  into  slugs.  Meanwhile  all  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  tc 
bottom  with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling 
fire  from  the  windows.  Cleland,  while  en- 
oouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  Major  Henderson.  In 
another  minute  Henderson  fell  pierced  with 
three  mortal  wovnds.  His  place  was  supplied 
by  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest  went  on 
with  undiminished  fury.  A  party  of  the  Came- 
ronians sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from 
Which  the  fatal  shots  had  come,  and  turned  the 
keys  in  the^'doors.  In  one  single  dwelling  six- 
teen of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible 
initiation  for  recruits.  Half  the  town  was 
biasing;  and  with  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  struggle 
lasted  four  hours.  By  that  time  the  Camero- 
nians were  reduced  nearly  to  their  last  flask  of 
powder ;  but  their  spirit  never  flagged.  "  The 
enemy  will  soon  cany  the  wall.  Be  it  so.  Wd 
win  retreat  into  the  house:  we  will  deOsnd  it  to 
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the  last ;  and,  if  they  force  their  wav  into  it,  we 
will  bum  it  over  their  heads  and  our  own." 
But,  while  they  were  revolving  these  desperate 
projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  begaa 
to  fall  back:  disorder  visibly  spread  amoag 
them  ;  and  whole  bands  began  to  march  off  to 
the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perse- 
verance was  not  one  of  their  military  virtues. 
The  Cameronians  meanwhile,  with  shouts  of 
defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to  come 
back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  choaeD 
people.  But  these  exhortations  had  as  little 
effect  as  those  of  Cannon.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Blair.  Then  the  drums  struck  up :  the  victori- 
ous Puritans  threw  their  caps  into  the  air, 
raised,  with  one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and 
thanksgiving,  and  waved  theilr  oolours,  colours 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first 
time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  but  which  have 
since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished  with 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave 
actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 

The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joy- 
fril  and  thankful;  for  Siey  had  finished  the 
war.  In  the  rebel  camp  all  was  discord  and 
dejection.  The  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon: 
Cannon  blamed  the  Highlanders;  and  the  host 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  Sootland  melted 
fast  away.  The  confederate  obiefe  signed  an 
association  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
faithful  subjects  of  King  Janes,  and  bound 
themselves  to  meet  again  at  %  ftiUure  time. 
Having  gone  through  this  form, — ^for  it  was 
no  more, — the^r  departed,  eaoh  to  hia  home. 
Cannon  and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Mull.  The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed 
Dundee  to  the  mountains  shifted  for  themselves 
as  they  best  could.  On  the  twen^  fourth  of 
August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Gaelic 
army  had  won  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankie,  that* 
army  ceased  to  exist  It  ceased  to  exist,  as  the 
army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than  forty  yean 
earlier,  ceased  to  exist,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  great  blow  from  without,  but  by  a  natunl 
dissolution,  the  effect  of  internal  malformation. 
All  the  fruits  of  victory  were  gathered  by  the 
vanquished.  The  Castle  of  Blur,  whieh  had 
been  the  immediate  object  of  the  contest, 
opened  its  gates  to  Mackay;  and  a  chain  oi 
military  posts,  extending  northward  aa  far  as 
Inverness,  protected  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains  against  the  predatory  inroads  of  the 
mountaineers. 

During  the  autumn  the  government  was  mneh 
more  annoyed  by  the  Whigs  of  the  low  eoantzy, 
than  by  the  Jacobites  of  the  hills.  The  Club, 
which  had,  in  the  late  Eiession  of  ParliameDt, 
attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom  into  an  oligar> 
chical  republic,  and  which  had  induced  the 
Estates  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  stop  the  ad- 
ministratioB  of  justice,  oontinued  to  sit  during 
the  recess,  and  harassed  the  mioistsrs  of  the 
Crown  by  systematic  agitation.    The  ntggudtMr 
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tion  of  this  body,  contemptible  u  it  may  app«ftr 
to  tbo  geoeratioQ  whtch  has  seen  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  and  the  League  against 
the  Corn  Laws,  was  then  thought  marvellous 
and  formidable.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
boasted  that  they  would  force  the  King  to  do 
them  right  They  got  up  petitions  and  addres- 
ses, tried  to  inflame  the  populace  by  means  of 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  employed  emissaries 
among  the  soldiers,  and  talked  of  bringing  up 
a  large  body  of  Covenanters  from  the  west  to 
overawe  the  Privy  Council.  In  spite  of  every 
artifice,  however,  the  ferment  of  the  public 
mind  gradually  subsided.  The  Government, 
after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the 
Courts  of  Justice  which  the  Estates  had  closed. 
The  Lords  of  Session  appointed  by  the  King 


took  their  seats;  and  Sir  J<imes  DalrTmple 
presided.  The  Club  attempted  to  induce  the 
advocates  to  absent  themselves  from  the  bar, 
and  eDtertained  some  hope  that  the  mob  would 
pull  the  judges  from  the  bench.  But  it  speedily 
became  clear  that  there  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  fees  than  of  lawyers  to  take 
them :  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh  were 
well  pleased  to  see  again  a  tribunal  associated 
in  their  minds  with  the  dignity  and  prosperity 
of  their  city ;  and  by  many  signs  it  appeax'ed 
that  the  false  and  greedy  faction  which  had 
commanded  a  majority  of  the  legislature  did 
not  command  a  majority  of  the  nation,  "i^ 


•  Tha  hktorj  of  fleotiftad  daring  tlik  au^um  wiD  hi 
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TWENTT-FOUR  hours  before  the  war  in  Scot- 
land was  brought  to  a  close  bj  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld.  the  Parlia- 
ineut  broke  uf  at  Westminster.  The  Houses 
bad  sate  ever  since  January  without  a  recess. 
The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  had  euffered  severely  from  heat  and  dis 
eomfurt ;  and  the  health  of  many  members  had 
given  way.  The  fruit  however  had  not  been 
j>roportioned  to  the  toil.  The  last  three  months 
»f  the  session  had  been  almost  entirely  wasted 
In  disputes,  which  have  left  no  trace  in  the  Sta- 
tute Book.  The  progpress  of  salutary  laws  had 
been  impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  sometimes  by 
bickerings  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 
The  Revolution  had^  scarcely  been  acoom- 
plished  when  it  appeared  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not  forgotten  what  they 
kad  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both  repara- 
tion and  revenge.  Even  before  the  throne  was 
filled,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine into  the  truth  of  the  frightful  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  death 
»f  Essex.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of 
lealoua  Whigs,  continued  its  inquiries  till  all 
reasonable  men  were  convinced  that  he  had 
f»illen  by  his  own  hand,  and  till  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were  de- 
ftirous  that  the  investigation  should  be  carried 
no  further.*  Atonement  was  made,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  to  the  memo- 
ry and  the  families  of  some  other  victims,  who  were 
tnemselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power. 
Soon  after  the  Convention  had  been  turned  into 
a  Parliament,  a  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder 
of  Lord  Russell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  was 
speedily  passed  by  them,  was  sent  down  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  was  welcomed  there  with  no 
common  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers hfid  sate  in  that  very  chamber  with  Rus- 
seU.  He  had  long  exercised  there  an  influence 
resembling  the  inllaenoe  which,  within  the  me- 
mory of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the  upright 
and  benevolent  Althorpe ;  an  influence  derived, 
not  from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declama- 
tion, but  from  spotless  integrity,  from  plain 
good  sense,  and  from  that  frankness,  that  sim- 
plicity, that  good  nature,  which  are  singularly 
graceful  and  winning  in  a  man  raised  by  birth 
and  fortune  high  above  his  fellows.  By  the 
Whigs  Russell  had  been  honoured  as  a  chief;  and 
his  political  adversaries  had  admitted  that,  when 
he  was  not  misled  by  associatea  less  respectable 
and  more  artful  than  himself,  he  was  as  honest 
and  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meek- 
ness with  which  he  had  met  death,  the  desolation 


*  See  the  Lords*  Jonrnala  of  Fob.  5, 1688-9,  and  of  man  j 
■utMiequenl  daya ;  BraddoD*8  pamphlet,  entltU*d  the  Earl 
of  EsiHjx's  Memory  and  llooour  V(iidicare<l.  1A90;  and  the 
Louduu  Gms«cU)8  *>(  Jnly  31  and  Auguiit  4  ami  7.  Iti90.  In 
vhich  Ludj  JSw«x  and  Burnet  pahlicly  contradicted 
Bntdilon. 

t  Whether  the  attainder  of  Lord  Ruewll  would,  if  nn- 

reTPrMMl,  have  prevented  )ii«  iion  fnmi  nucceeillug  tu  the 
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of  his  noble  house,  the  misery  of  the  bereaved 
father,  the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphu 
children,!  above  all,  the  union  of  womanly  ten- 
derness and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  hid 
been  dearest  to  the  brave  sufi'erer,  who  had  ttn, 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  by  his  side  at  the  bar, 
who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  and  wke, 
on  his  last  day,  had  Bhared  with  him  the  memo- 
rials of  the  great  sacrifice,  had  softened  the 
hearte  of  many  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of 
pitying  an  opponent  That  Rnasell  had  mnj 
good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  be 
had  been  hardly  used,  was  now  admitted  erea 
by  courtly  lawyers  who  had  assisted  in  shedding 
his  blood,  and  by  courtly  divines  who  had  done 
their  worst  to  blacken  hisi  reputation.  When, 
therefore,  the  parchment  which  annnlled  bu 
sentence  was  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assemblj 
in  which,  eight  years  before,  his  face  and  bii 
voice  had  been  so  well  known,  the  excitenest 
was  great*  One  old  Whig  member  tried  to 
s^eak,  but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  **I 
caimot,"  he  said,  <*  name  my  Lord  Russell  witb- 
out  disorder.  It  is  enough  to  name  him.  Iia 
not  able  to  say  more."  Many  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  that  part  of  the  honae  when 
Finch  sate.  The  highly  honourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  quitted  a  lucrative  offioe,  as  boos 
as  he  had  found  that  hb  could  not  keep  it  witboot 
supporting  the  dispensing  power,  and  the  eoa- 
spicuous  part  which  he  bad  borne  in  the  defence 
of  the  Bishops,  had  done  much  to  atone  for  bii 
faults.  Tet,  on  this  day,  it  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself,  is 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain  that  judgneat 
which  was  now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He 
rose,  and  attempted  to  defend  his  conduct:  but 
neither  his  legal  aouteness,  nor  that  fluent  ind 
sonorous  elocution  whioh  was  in  hie  fkmilj  a 
hereditary  gift,  and  of  which  none  of  his  family 
had  a  larger  share  than  himself,  availed  him  on 
this  occasion.  The  House  was  in  no  humour  (o 
hear  him,  and  repeatedly  interrupted  him  hj 
cries  of  **  Order. "  He  had  been  treated,  he  wai 
told,  with  great  indulgence.  No  aeensationbtd 
been  brought  against  him.  Why  then  shooid 
he,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  himself;  air 
tempt  to.  throw  dishonourable  imputations  on  an 
illustrious  name,  and  to  apologiie  for  a  judicial 
murder?  He  was  forced  to  sit  down,  after dc- 
olaring  that  he  meant  only  to  clear  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  bii 
professional  duty ;  that  he  disclaimed  all  intes- 
tion  of  attacking  the  memory  of  Lord  Roseell; 
ind  that  he  thould  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  re- 
versing of  the  attainder.  Before  the  House  roea 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  would  have 
been  instantly  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
had  not  some  additions  and  omissions  been  pro- 


collected  the  opfniona  of  the  greatnat  lawyen  of  tb#  •««• 
which  may  srill  be  iieen  among  the  arcliivea  at  Wolmn- 
It  \n  remarkable  that  one  of  thcee  opinions  to  H^ni'-d  'f 
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posed,  which  woald.  it  was  thought,  make  the 
reparation  more  complete.  The  ameDdments 
were  prepared  with  great  expedition :  the  Lords 
Agreed  to  them  *  and  the  King  gladljr  gaye  his 
assent* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  bj  three  other 
bills  which  annnlled  three  wicked  and  infamous 
judgments,  the  judgment  against  Sidney,  the 
judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  Judgment 
against  Alice  Lisle. f 

Some  living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty 
redress  for  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  in 
the  (utf  relfrn.  The  sentence  of  Samuel  John- 
sou  wh*>  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
uf  ConiiiKiiiM  It  was  resolved  that  the  scourg- 
ing wh.ch  he  had  undergone  was  cruel,  and 
that  h^>«  Uyrndation  was  of  no  legal  effect  The 
latter  propositioD  admitted  of  no  dispute:  for 
he  harl  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  ap  'aed  to  govern  the  diocese  of  London 
during  <  ipton's  nuspenaion.  Oompton  had 
been  suspended  by  a  decree  of  the  Hif^h  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  High  Commis- 
Bion  were  universally  acknowiedire*!  to  be  nulli- 
ties. Johnson  had  therefore  be«n  •> tripped  of 
his  robe  by  persons  who  had  no  ..iin.«diction 
OTer  him.  The  Commons  requested  :be  Ring 
to  compensate  the  sufferer  by  i^ome  eceleniasti- 
col  prefarment  {  William,  however,  found  that 
he  could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  grant 
this  request.  For  Johnson,  though  brave,  honest 
njid  religion!*,  had  always  been  rash,  mutinous 
and  quarrelsome;  and,  since  he  had  endured 
fur  his  opinions  a  martyrdom  more  terrible  than 
death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  under- 
standing had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  as  disagreeable  to  Low  Churchmen  as  to 
High  Churchmen.  Like  too  many  other  men, 
who  are  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  right 
by  pleasure,  by  lucre  oi'by  danger,  he  mistook 
the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for 
the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  deceived  him- 
self into  a  belief  that,  in  treating  friends  and 
foes  with  indiscriminate  insolence  and  asperity, 
he  was  merely  showing  his  Christian  faithful- 
ness and  coiirage.  Burnet,  by  exhorting  him 
to  patience  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  made 
liim  a  mortal  enemy.  **Tell  His  Lordship," 
said  the  inflexible  priest,  "to  mind  his  own  bu- 
siness, and  to  let  me  look  after  mine."  {  It 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  Johnson  was 
mad.  He  accused  Burnet  of  being  the  author 
of  the  report,  and  avenged  himself  by  writing 
libels  so  violent  that  they  strongly  confirmed 
the  imputation  which  they  were  meant  to  re- 
fute. The  King,  therefore,  thought  it  better 
to  give  out  of  Us  own  revenue  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  the  wrongs  which  the  Commons 
had  brought  to  his  notice  than  to  place  an  ec- 
centric and  irritable  man  in  a  situation  of  dig- 
nity and  public  trust    Johnson  was  gratift^ 


•  Orey't  Debstoi,  March,  1688-4». 

t  The  Acta  wkich  revoned  the  attainders  of  RqimII. 
Sidnej.  Gurnieh,  aod  Alice  Ltele  were  private  Acts.  Only 
tho  titles  therefore  are  printed  in  the  Statute  Book;  bat 
the  Acts  wUi  be  fimiid  In  HOweU's  OoUection  of  State 
TrialA. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  June  24. 1689. 

I  Jolin«iio  tH1«  this  story  himself  in  his  strange  pamph- 
let eotitlrd,  Nutett  upon  the  Phcenlx  Kdltiun  of  the  Pas- 
tiiral  Letter,  1694. 

I  iH)ui«  Meiuurials  of  the  Reverend  Samoel  JiOmmm, 
«uvfizMl  to  the  fitllo  edition  of  his  works,  1710. 

f  Lords'  Journals,  May  16, 1«8B. 


with  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  % 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  for  two  livee. 
His  son  was  also  provided  for  in  the  public  ser- 
vice || 

While  the  Covmons  were  considering  the 
case  of  Johnson,  the  Lords  were  ecrutiniiing 
with  severity  the  proceedings  which  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  instituted  against  one  of  their 
own  order,  the  Eari  of  Devonshire.  The  judged 
who  had  passed  sentence  on  him  were  strictly 
interrogated ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring that  in  his  case  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  had  been  infringed,  and  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  hy 
a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  had  violated 
common  justice  and  the  Oreat  Charter. f 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  ftll  • 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  in  thinking  that 
some  public  reparation  was  due.  But  the 
fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
soon  roused  by  the  noisy  claims  of  a  wretch 
whose  sufl^erings,  great  as  they  might  seem,  had 
been  trifling  when  compared  with  his  crime**. 
Gates  had  come  back,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  whieh 
had  been  polluted  by  his  guilt.  The  three 
years  and  a  half  which  followed  his  scourging 
he  had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate, 
except  when  on  certain  days,  the  anniversaries 
of  his  perjuries,  be  had  been  brought  forth 
and  t*et  on  the  pillory.  He  was  still,  however, 
reganied  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr;  and  ic 
was  saio  tr.at  they  were  able  so  far  to  corrupt 
his  kee(.-«re  that,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  from 
the  government,  his  sufferings  were  mitigated 
by  many  indulgences.  While  offenders,  who, 
compared  with  him.  were  innocent,  grew  lean 
on  the  prison  allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended 
by  turkeys  and  obincB,  capons  and  sucking  pigs, 
venison  pasties  aod  hampers  of  claret,  the  offer- 
ings of  sealous  Protestaotn  **  When  James  had 
fled  from  Whitehall,  and  when  London  was  in 
confusion,  it  was  moved,  in  (he  council  of  Loras 
which  had  provisionally  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  that  Gates  ^ould  be  set  at  libera . 
The  motion  was  rejected :  f  f  but  the  gaolers,  not 
knowing  whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy, 
and  desiring  to  conciliate  a  man  who  had  once 
been,  and  might  perhaps  again  be,  a  terrible 
enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to  go  freely  about 
the  town.{t  His  uneven  legs  and  his  hideous 
face,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  whicu 
his  ears  had  undergone,  were  now  again  seen 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court 
of  Requests. 22  He  fastened  himself  on  his  old 
patrons,  and,  in  that  drawl  which  he  affected 
as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history 
of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopee.  It  was  impos- 
sible, he  said,  that  now,  when  the  good  caune 
was  triumphant,  the  discoverer  of  the  plot  could 
be  overlooked.    "  Charles  gave  me  nine  hundred 


**  North's  Examen,  224.  North's  erldeace  Is  confirmt^d 
by  marvni  oon  temporary  sqalbs  in  prose  aud  Tterw.  tioe 
also  the  (6rbii'  ^pereXefyev,  1<W7. 

ft  HallfSsx  MS.  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 

U  Bpistle  Oedkatory  to  Oates*s  gi„iH>  0mft\ucH, 

^  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  folloa  log  lines  i 
**  Citnie  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pitiful  moan, 

All  you  that  have  ears,  when  the  Doctor  has  none." 

These  Unas  most  kave  been  in  Mason's  head  when  bs 
wrote  the  eouplet— 
**  Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johaaoas,  Scots,  Shebbeaiwi 

Hark  to  my  call :  fur  some  of  yon  hate  ears." 
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poundg  a  jear.      Sure  William  will  give  me 
more.'** 

In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  hie  sentence  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  of  error. 
This  is  a  species  of  appeal  which  raises  no  qaes- 
tton  of  fact.  The  Lords,  while  sitting  judicially 
«o  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  ex- 
mine  whether  the  Terdict  which  pronounced 
3ates  guilty  was  or  was  not  according  to  the 
eridence.  All  that  they  had  to  consider  was 
whether,  the  Terdict  being  supposed  to  be  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  evidence,  the  judgment  was 
legal.  But  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for 
a  tribunal  composed  of  veteran  magistrates,  and 
VTAa  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noble- 
men who  were  all  strongly  biassed  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  and  among  whom  there  was  at 
that  time  not  a  singls  person  whose  mind  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
to  look  steadily  at  the  mere  point  of  law,  ab- 
stracted from  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  the  view  of  one  party,  a  party  which 
even  among  the  Whig  peers  was  probably  a  mi- 
nority, the  appellant  was  a  man  who  had  ren- 
dered inestimable  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  religion,  and  who  had  been  requited  by 
long  confinement,  by  degrading  exposure,  and 
by  torture  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shud- 
der. The  msjorifty  of  the  House  more  justly 
regarded  him  as  the  falsest,  the  most  malignant 
and  the  most  impudent  being  that  had  ever  dis- 
graced the  human  form.  The  sight  of  that 
brazen  forehead,  the  accents  of  that  lying 
tongue,  deprived  them  of  all  mastery  over 
txiemselves.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remem- 
l.ered  with  shame  and  remorse  that  they  had 
been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on  the  ywj  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  stood  before  them,  he  had 
by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the  blood  of 
one  of  their  own  illustrious  order.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  under 
tlie  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would  act 
with  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Before  they  came  to  any  d^ision  on  the  legal 
question  which  Titus  had  brought  before  them, 
ttiey  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him. 
He  had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits 
aud  his  sufferings.  The  Lords  found  out  some 
pretence  for  calling  this  publication  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the  MarshaUea. 
He  petitioned  to  be  released ;  but  an  objection 
was  raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described 
himself  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  their  lord- 
ships refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  He 
was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked  where  he 
bad  graduated.  He  answered,  **  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca."  This  was  no  new  instance 
of  his  mendacity  and  effrontery.  His  Sala- 
manca degree  haid  been,  during  many  years,  a 
favourite  theme  of  all  the'  Tory  saiirists  from 
l>ryden  do'wnwards ;  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  Salamanca  Doctor  was  a  nickname  in  ordi- 
nary use.f  The  Lords,  in  their  hatred  of 
O'ites,  so  far  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat 
this  ridiculous  matter  seriously.  They  ordered 
him  to  efface  from  his  petition  the  words, 
•Doctor  of   Divinity.**     He    replied    that   he 


•  North's  Bzamen,  224,  2M.  Kortk  Mys  ''six  hundred 
a  yew.'*  But  I  have  t»k«n  the  larger  sum  from  the  im- 
pudent petition  which  Oates  addreesed  to  the  Oommona, 
July  25, 1689.    See  the  Joiimala. 


could  not  in  conscience  do  it    and  he  wai  v^ 

cordingly  sent  back  to  gaol.  J 

These  preliminary  proceedings  indicated  But 
obscurely  what  the  fate  of  the  writ  of  error  would 
be.  The  counsel  for  Oates  had  been  hearl  No 
counsel  appeared  against  him.  The  Judges  irer« 
required  to  give  their  opinions.  Nine  of  theui 
were  in  attendance  ;  and  among  the  nine  were 
the  Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

i  The  unanimous  answer  of  these  grave,  learned 
and  upright  magistrates  was  that  the  Court  of 

j  King's  Bench  was  not  competent  to  degrade  a 
priest  from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonment :  and  that  tfaer^ 
fore  the  judgment  against  Oateft  was  contrnrj 
to  law,  and  ought  to  be  rever.-<ed.  The  Lon^ 
should  undoubtedly  have  considered  themselves 
as  bound  by  this  opinion.  That  they  knew  Oates 
to  be  the  worst  of  men  was  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. To  them,  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  he 
ought  to  have  been  merely  a  John  of  Styles  or  a 
John  of  Nokes.  But  their  indignation  was  vio- 
lently excited.  Their  habits  were  not  th*^ 
which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of  judicial 
duties.  The^  debate  turned  almost  Qntirelv  ob 
matters  to  which  no  allusion  ought  to  .have  beea 
made.  Not  a  single  peer  ventured  to  affirm  that 
the  judgment  was  legal:  but  much  was  said 
about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant, 
about  the  impudent  accusation  which  he  h&d 
brought  against  Catharine  of  Braganza,  asd 
about  the  evil  consequences  which  mijcht  fol- 
low if  so  bad  a  man  were  capable  of  beings 
witness.  ^' There  is  only  one  way,"  said  tbe 
Lord  President,  ''in  which  I  can  consent  to  re- 
verse the  fellow's  sentence.  He  has  been  whip- 
ped from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  He  ought  to  U 
whipped  from  Tyburn  back  to  Aldgate."  The 
question  was  put.  Twenty-three  peers  voted 
for  reversing  the  jud§ment ;  thirty-five  for  af- 
firming it.{ 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  asd 
not  without  reason.  A  question  was  now  raised 
which  might  justly  excite  the  anxiety  of  evprr 
man  in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was*  whether 
the  highest  tribunal,  the  tribunal  on  which,  iu 
the  last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  in- 
terests of  every  English  subject,  was  at  libetty 
to  decide  judicial  questions  on  other  than  jua:- 
cial  grounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor  »liat 
was  admitted  to  be  his  legal  right,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That 
the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ought  nor  ro  be 
sufi'ered  to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  under  the 
forms  of  ordinal^  justice,  w.as  strongly  leli  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Ctimmorifii.  skd 
by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Somcrs.  With 
him,  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  him,  were, 
on  this  occasion,  allied  many  weak  and  hot- 
headed zealots  who  still  regarded  Gates  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  who  imagined  that  to 
question  the  existence  t>f  the  Popish  plot  was  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  Rligicn. 
Un  the  very  morning  after  the  deciaion  vf  the 
Peers  had  been  pronounced,  keen  reflections 
were  thrown,  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 

justice  of  their  lordships.     Three  days  later,  the 


t  Tan  Citters,  in*  bia  deepatches  to  the  States  Qeaen^ 
UB«e  thlB  nidciiaina  quite  eraTfly. 

f  Lorda'  Jouruals,  May  30, 16S9. 

f  Lords'  JournalN,  May  31,  1689;  Ootnmonii' Joweal^ 
Aug.  2;  North's  £jumiimb,  2:d4;  MarcbMa LuttnOia Djaij 
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mbject  was  broofrfit  forwaH  by  a  Whift  Prirj 
Pouncillor.  Sir  Robert  H-^ward,  member  for 
Cu.^tle  Rising.  He  wan  one  of  the  Berksbhre 
branch  of  his  noble  frimiiyf  a  branch  whieh  en- 
joyed, in  that  Rfre,  the  unenviable  distinetion  of 
being  wonderfully  fertile  of  bad  rhymers.  The 
poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards  was  th^jest 
of  three  generations  of  ^atirints.  The  mirth  be- 
gan with  the  llrst  representation  of  the  Rehear- 
&ia1«  and  continned  down  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dunciad.'**'  Bnt  Sir  Robert,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  Ternes,  and  of  some  foibles  and  Tanities 
which  bad  caused  him  to  be  brought  on  th« 
ptMge  under  the  name  of  Sir  Posit  ire  A  tall,  had 
in  parliament,  the  weight  which  a  ^itapfch  party 
man,  of  ample  fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of 
re-'tdy  utterance,  and  of  reM>lnte  spirit,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  possess.f  When  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  case  of 
Otites,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  pas- 
Rion^  which  bad  prevailed  in  the  other  House, 
received  him  with  loud  hisses.  In  spite  of  this 
mo5t  unparliamentary  insult,  he  perserered; 
and  it  soon  appeared  thnt  the  ma.joi4ty  was  with 
him.  Some  orators  extolled  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  Oates:  others  dwelt  much  on  a  pre- 
vailing rumour,  that  the  solicitors  who  were  em- 
ployed against  him  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  had 
distributed  btrge  sums  of  money  among  the  jury- 
men. These  were  topics  on  which  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  sen- 
tence was  illegal  was  a  proposition  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  dispute.  The  most  eminent  law- 
yer-- in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that, 
on  this  point,  they  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion  jriven  by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thoite  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject 
wj»H  introduced,  were  so  effectually  cowed  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division  :  and 
a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was  brought  in, 
without  sny  oppoMtion.  J 

The  LonlH  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
To  rftrnct  wns*  not  pleasant.  To  engage  in  a 
contest  with  the  Lower  House,  on  a  quebtion  on 
wliich  that  House  was  c'learly  in  the  rf^bt,  and 
WHH  backed  at  once  by  the  oninions  of  the  sages 
of  the  law.  Hhd  by  the  passions  of  the  populsce, 
might  be  dangerous.  It  was  thought  expedient 
to  take  a  middle  course.  An  address  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  pardon 
Oateft.}  But  this  concession  only  made  bad 
worf  e.  Titus  had.  like  every  other  human  be- 
ing, a  right  to  justice :  but  he  was  not  a  proper 
object  of  me^y.  If  the  judgment  acaln«t  him 
was  illegal,  it  ought  to  have  been  reversed.  If 
it  was  legal,  there  was  no  ground  for  remitting 
Any  part  of  it.  The  Commons,  very  properly, 
persisted,  parsed  their  bill,  and  sent  it  up  to 
tbe  Peers.  Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable 
part  was  the  preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only 
that  the  judgment  was  illegal,  a  proposition 
which  appeared  on  the.  face  of  the  record  to  be 
true,  bnt  al«o  thst  the  verdict  was  corrupt,  a 
proposition  which,  whether  tme  or  false,  was 
not  proved  by  an 7  evidence  at  all. 

The  Lords  were  in  a  great  strait  They  knew 


•  8ir  RAli(>rl  wm  the  Aiiginftl  hrm  of  tho  Tt«-)ieflr*fi].  and 
WBM  CHlli'd  Rill^oA.  In  th«  remodelled  DuDclsd,  Pope  in- 
serted tbr  lin(>f — 

"  Antl  liiTliKom  TlownH.  mo'-e  in»|*«t1c  Mrs, 
M'ilh  Fool  of  Qonlity  completer  ih»*  ^nlre." 
Pope'8  biebtiorn  flowHtd  wm  iidward  Uo\riuni,  the  author 
ef  the  British  Priccea. 


that  they  were  in  tbe  wrong.  Yet  they  wer« 
determined  not  to  proclaim,  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  that  they  had.  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city, been  guilty  of  injustice.  They  again  tried 
a  middle  course.  The  preamble  was  softened 
down :  a  clause  was  added  which  provided  thai 
Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  being  n 
witness ;  and  the  bill  thns  altered  was  returned 
to  the  Commons. 

Tbe  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  re* 
jeeted  the  amendments,  and  demanded  a  f^ee 
conference.  Two  eminent  Tories,  Bochester  and 
Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in  the  Painted 
Ch amber  as  managers  for  the  I«ordtf.  With  tbcut 
was  joined  Burnet,  wbt>«e  well  known  hatred 
of  Popery  was  lija»ly  to  pve  weight  to  what  he 
might  say  on  e9<^  an  occasion.  Somers  was  th9 
chief  orator  on  the  other  side :  and  to  his  pen 
we  owe  a  singularly  lucid  and  interesting  ab- 
strsct  of  the  debste. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  be  de* 
fended.  They  knew  it  to  be  illegal,  and  had  • 
known  it  to  be  so  even  when  they  affirmed  it. 
Bnt  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused 
Oates  of  bringing  an  impudently  false  accusa-* 
tion  against  Queen  Catherine :  they  mentioned 
other  instances  of  his  villany :  and  they  asked 
whether  such  a  man  ought  still  to  be  capable 
of  giring  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
only  excuse  wbicb,  in  their  opinion,  could  be 
made  for  bim  was.  that  be  was  insane ;  and  in 
truth,  the  incredible  insolence  and  absurdity  o? 
his  behaviour  when  be  was  last  before  them 
seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  brain  had 
been  turned,  and  that  be  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  tbe  lives  of  other  men.  The  LoVds  could 
not  therefore  degrsde  themselves  by  expressly 
rescinding  what  they  had  done:  nor  could  they 
consent  to  pronounce  the  verdict  corrupt  on  no 
better  evidence  than  common  report 

Tbe  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant, 
"Oates  is  now  the  smallest  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  has.  Your  Lordships  say,  fslsely  sc- 
cused  the  Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent 
persons.  Be  it  so.  This  bill  gives  him  no  in- 
demnity. We  sre  quite  willing  thst.  if  b^  ^ 
guilty,  he  shall  be  pnniphed.  But  for  him  and 
for  all  Knglishmen.  wedemsnd  that  punishmetit 
•ball  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  srb'- 
trary  discretion  of  any  tribunal.  We  demand 
thst,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  before  Your  Lord- 
ships, you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  sccording 
to  the  known  customs  and  ststutes  of  the  realm. 
We  deny  that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  cha* 
racter  of  a  plaintiff  or  the  politicsl  effect  of  a 
decision.  It  is  acknowledged  by  yonrselv«-s 
that  you  have,  merely  because  you  thought  ill 
of  this  man.  affirmed  a  judgment  which  yoti 
knew  to  be  illegal.  Against  this  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power  the  Commons  protest ;  and  th»»y 
hope  that  you  will  now  redeem  what  you  mn*t 
feel  to  be  an  error.  Your  Lordships  intimate  * 
suspi'*ion  tba*  Oates  is  mad.  That  a  matj  is 
mad  may  be  a  r^ry  gccd  reason  for  not  pnni.<'»' 


t  Kev   to  the   1t<^V.een»l ;    P^ndtr^iVe   Pnllep    I^- •— * 
Pepye,  Mey  5.  8, 1P«8;  Evelyn,  ¥*^.  iN  :?*"-«. 

♦  Orey's  Detmtes  and  Oomo»>«<»:     ••^  '•'s  ^^*     *ntf 
11, 1680. 
i  Lords'  Joamslfl,  Jaae  6, 16^ 
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in  IT  him  at  aII.  But  how  it  can  be  ft  reason  for 
jtiflictiiig  on  him  a  punishment  vhicb  would  be 
illegal  even  if  he  were  sane,  the  Commons  do 
not  comprehend.  Tour  Lordsoips  think  that 
you,  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  a  yerdiot 
ei»rrup:  which  has  not  been  legally  prored  to  be 
%\  Suffer  us  to  remind  you  that  you  have  two 
distinct  functions  to  perform.  You  are  judges; 
and  you  are  legislators.  When  you  judge,  your 
duty  is  strictly  to  follow  the  law.  When  you 
legislHte,  you  may  properly  take  facts  from 
common  fame.  You  invert  this  rule.  You  are 
lax  iu  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupulous  in  the 
wrong  place.  As  judges,  you  break  through 
the  law  tor  the  sake  of  a  fluppfsed  >onTenience. 
As  legitiUtorM,  you  will  not  admit  any  fact  with- 
out such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  possible 
tor  legislators  to  obtain."* 

Thirt  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  an- 
swered. The  Commons  were  endently  flushed 
with  their  victory  in  the  argument,  and  proud 
of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had  made  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly 
charged  him  to  see  that  the  report  which  be  bad 
Biade  of  the  conference  was  accurately  entered 
in  the  Journals.  The  Lords  very  wisely  ab- 
stained from  inserting  in  their  records  an  ac- 
count of  a  debate  in  which  they  had  been  so 
signally  discomfited.  But,  though  conscious  of 
their  fault  and  ashamed  of  it,  thoy  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  injustice  The  minority  was,  however,  strong. 
The  resolution  to  adhere  was  carried  by  only 
twelve  votes,  of  which  ten  were  proxies.-| 
Twenty-one  Peers  protested.  The  bill  dropped. 
Xwo  Masters  in  Chancery  were  sent  to  announce 
■othe  Commons  the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers. 
Xhe  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifia- 
ble in  substance  and  uncourteous  m  form  They 
determined  to  remonstrate;  and  Somers  drew  up 
an  excellent  manifesto,  in  which  the  vile  name 
of  Oates  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  Upper  House  was  with  great  earnestness 
and  gravity  exhorted  to  treat  judicial  questions 
judicially,  and  not,  under  pretence  of  adminis- 
tering law,  to  make  law.{  The  wretched  man, 
who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown  the  political 
world  into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and 
W)M  set  at  liberty.  His  friends  in  the  Lower 
House  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  re- 
questing that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support 
might  be  granted  to  him.{  He  was  consequently 
allowed  about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum 
wtiich  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  acceptance, 
and  which  he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of  dis- 
appointed greediness. 

From  the  dispute  about  Oates  sprang  another 
dispute,  which  might  have  produced  very  serious 
consequences.  The  instrument  which  had  de- 
clared William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  was 
a  revolutionary  instrument  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law, 
and  had  never  received  the  royal  sanction.     It 


•  Ck>mmoiiii'  Jooraalii,  Ang.  2, 1689 :  Datch  Ambassftdora 
Bxtraonlinary  to  the  StAtw  GeiMiral,  July  30  (Aug.  9). 

t  Lorcto'  JournaU,  July  90,  1 089;  NarciMUs  Luttrall's 
Diary ;  Clareodon't  DUry.  July  81, 1689. 

t  9ee  the  Commons'  Jouruala  gf  July  31  and  August 
13  lfl^9. 

{O^mmooff'  JrmnialA,  Ancnst  20. 
Lor«1<4'  JouFDali,  July  30.  16S9:  Narcissus  Lottreirs 
pjarv:  Clireadtfu's  DiiifV,  July  31,  1689. 
f  ^  th<«  Cummons'  Jouriud*  uf  Julj  31,  and  Aogust 


was  evidently  desirable  that  this  gieat  eontnd 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  tbii 
titledeed  by  which  the  King  held  his  throne  an^J 
the  people  their  libertfes,  should  be  put  into  a 
strictly  regular  form.  The  Declarafi<m  of  Rights 
was  therefore  turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  speedily  passed  the  Commons; 
but  in  the  iiords  difficultiea  arose. 

The  declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  fir«t 
on  William  and  Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  two,  then  ou  Mary's  posterity,  ibtn 
on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  la:»tly,  on  ihe 
posterity  of  William  hy  any  other  wife  thsu 
Mary.  The  Bill  had  l>een  drawn  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  De«:laration.  Who  waa 
to  succeed  if  Mary,  Aunt,  and  William  shonlJ 
all  die  without  poaterity,  was  left  in  uncertainty. 
Yet  the  event  for  which  no  provirion  was  ma^it 
was  far  f>om  improbable.  Indeed  it  really 
came  to  pass.  William  had  never  had  a  child. 
Anne  had  repeatedly  boon  a  mother,  but  bad 
no  child  living.  It  would  not  be  very  strange 
if,  in  a  few  months,  disease,  war,  or  tT««>ofi 
should  remove  all  those  who  stood  in  the  entail 
In  what  state  would  the  country  then  be  left  ? 
To  whom  would  allegiance  be  due  ?  The  bill 
indeed  contained  a  clause  which  excluded  Pa- 
pists from  the  throne.  But  would  such  a  claues 
supply  the  place  of  a  clau.<«e  designating  the  due- 
cessor  by  name  7  What  if  the  next  heir  shoalii 
be  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  not  three 
months  old  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  call  ^ncb 
an  infant  a  Papist.  Was  he  then  to  be  proclaimed 
Ring  7  Or  was  the  crown  to  be  in  abeyance  till 
he  came  to  an  age  at  which  he  might  be  capahlt 
of  choosing  a  religion?  Might  not  tne  most 
honest  and  the  most  intelligent  men  be  in  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  Sove- 
reign? And  to  whom  could  they  look  for  a 
solution  of  this  doubt  ?  Parliament  there  woold 
be  none :  for  the  Parliament  would  expire  with 
the  prince  who  had  convoked  it  There  wonU 
be  mere  anarchy,  anarchy  whicR  might  end  in 
the  destruction  of  ihe  monarchy,  or  in  the  de- 
struction of  public  UbeHy.  For  these  weighty 
reasons,  Burnet,  at  William's  suggeotion,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords  tha4  the  crown 
should,  failing  heirs  of  His  Majesty'e  body,  be 
entailed  on  an  undoubted  Protestant,  Sophia, 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  granddaugh- 
ter of  James  the  First,  and  daughter  of  Eiiia- 
beth.  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this 
amendment:  but  the  Commons  uuMiimously  re- 
jected it.  The  cause  of  the  rejection  no  corn- 
temporary  writer  has  satisfactorily  explained. 
One  Wiiig  historian  talks  of  the  macbinationi 
of  the  republioans,  another  of  the  macbinatioDi 
of  the  Jacobites.  But  it  ia  quite  certain  thai 
fonr-jftfths  of  the  representotivee  of  the  people 
were  neither  Jacobites  nor  republicans,  til 
not  a  single  voioe  was  raised  in  the  Lower  Honss 
in  favour  of  the  clause  which  in  the  Upper  House 
had  been  carried  by  aoelamation.**     The  most 


•^  Oldmlxon  aoeusee  the  JacoMtea,  Buraet  the  mpobll- 
cans.  ThoQffli  Burnet  took  a  proniineut  jmrt  In  thi>  dfs* 
OQwiion  of  this  qnutition,  his  accuout  of  what  paaM  li 

■  grosaly  inaccurate.  He  says  that  the  cImim  wns  wwariy 
delmtwl  in  the  Commona  iind  that  Hainp«l«>R  wpAwf^tmOf 
for  it.    But  we  Xfmra  trttm  tlie  JonrnnU  (Jam»  IS,  If^O) 

I  thHt  it  WM  n-jected  nemim  o.iUrauicrMte.  The  l>st«fe 
Aoibfiiisadors  describe  It  as  ^-eon  urofrasitto  *tw«4ck  fs« 
tngrcssis  Bchynt  te  snUea  vindsn.'' 
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probftble  explaBStion  Mema  to  b«  that  the  groM  I 
lojastice  which  had  been  committed  in  the  ease  I 
of  Oates  had  irritated  the  Commons  to  Buoh  a 
degree  lUiit  they  were  ghul  of  an  opportunity  to 
qonrrel  with  the  Peon.  A  oonferenoe  was  held. 
Nt;ither  assembly  would  giro  way.  While  the 
dispute  WAS  hottest,  an  erent  took  plaoe  which, 
it  m^ght  have  been  thought,  would  have  restored 
harmony.  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  child 
was  baptised  at  Hampton  Court  with  great  pomp, 
and  with  many  signs  of  public  joy.  William 
was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The  other  was  the 
aeooraplished  Doraet,  whose  roof  had  given 
shelter  to  the  Princess  in  her  distress.  The  King 
bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson*  and  an* 
nounced  to  the  splendid  circle  assembled  round 
the  font  that  the  litUe  William  was  henceforth  to 
be  called  Duke  of  Gloucester.*  The  birth  of  this 
ehild  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk  against 
which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard.  They  might  therefore  have  retracted 
with  a  good  grace.  But  their  pride  had  been 
woi^nd^  by  Sie  severity  with  which  their  deoi* 
eion  on  Oates's  writ  of  error  had  been  censured 
in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They  had  been  plainly 
told  across  the  table  that  they  xere  uigust 
judges;  and  the  imputation  was  not  the  lees 
irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it 
was  deserved.  They  refused  to  make  any  con- 
cession ;  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  suffered  to 
drop.f 

But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long 
and  stormy  session  was,  what  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  those  men  who  had,  during  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  and  the  Revolution,  been  the  advisers 
or  the  tools  of  Charles  and  James.  It  was  happy 
for  England  that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who 
belonged  to  neither  of  her  factions,  who  loved 
neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished  to 
make  use  of  both,  was  the  moderator  between 
tbem.  * 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty 
eight  years  before.  The  party  indeed  which 
had  then  b«Bn  undermost  was  now  uppermost: 
bat  the  analogy  between  the  situations  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history. 
Both  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  were 
accomplished  by  coalitions.  At  the  Restoration, 
those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for 
liberty  assisted  %o  re-establish  monarchy :  at  the 
Kevolution  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly 
aealous  for  monai-chy  assisted  to  vindicate  lib- 
erty. The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  con- 
jecture, have  been  able  to  effect  nothing  without 
the  help  of  Puritans  who  had  fought  for  the 
Cwenant;  nor  would  the  Whig,  at  the  latter 
conjuncture,  have  offered  a  successful  resistance 
to  arbitrary  power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by 
men  who  had  a  very  short  time  before  condemned 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  in  I6b0,  the 
royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  HoUis,  who 
bad  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the 
First  held  down  the  Speaker  iu  the  cbuir  by  main 
force,  while  Black  Rod  knocked  for  sd mission 


in  Tain ;  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  subscribed 
to  the  memorable  death  wsrrant;  and  Prynne, 
whose  ears  Laud  had  out  off,  and  who,  in  return, 
had  borne  the  ohlef  part  in  cutting  off  Land's 
head.  Among  the  seven  who,  in  1688,  signe (I 
the  invitation  to  William,  were  Compton,  who 
had  long  enforced  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero ; 
Danby,  who  had  been  impeached  for  endeavonr- 
Ing  to  establish  military  despotism :  and  Lomley, 
whose  bloodhounds  had  tracked  Monmouth  to 
that  sad  last  hiding  place  among  the  fern.  Both 
in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  *ate  of  the  nation 
still  hung  in  the  balance,  foTv;iveness  wan  ex- 
changed between  the  hostile  fisctions.  On  both 
occasions  the  reconciliation,  which  had  seenie<t 
to  be  cordial  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proved  fsUe 
and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  As  soon  s^ 
Charles  the  Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  C&v«- 
lier  forgot  the  good  service  recently  done  by  ir.^ 
Presbyterians,  and  remembered  only  their  ol  1 
offences.  As  soon  as  William  was  King,  tno 
many  of  the  Whigs  began  to  demand  vengeance 
for  all  that  they  bad,  in  the  days  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 
On  both  occasions  the  Sovereign  found  it  difficult 
to  save  the  vanquished  party  from  the  fury  of 
his  triumphant  supporters ;  and  on  both  occa- 
sions those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their 
revenge  murmured  bitterly  against  the  govern- 
ment  which  had  been  so  weak  and  ungrateful  as 
to  protect  it8  foes  against  its  ft-iends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  William 
called  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  quieting  the  public  mind  by  nn  snri. 
nesty. '  He  expressed  his  hope  that  a  bill  M 
general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  beasppeedily 
as  possible  presented  for  his  ssnction,  and  that 
no  exceptions  would  be  made,  except  euoh  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
public  justice  and  for  the  safety  of  the  stat^. 
The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  him 
for  this  instance  of  hie  paternal  kindness,  m\t 
they  suffered  many  weeks  to  pass  without  tak- 
ing any  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wish.    When  at  length  the  subject  whb  re- 
sumed, it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  as 
plainly  showed  that  the  majority  had  no  real  in- 
tention of  putting  an  end  to  the  suspense  which 
I  embittered  the  lives  of  all  those  Tories   who 
*  were  conscious  that,  in  their  seal  for  prerogH- 
I  tire,  they  had  sometimes  over-stepped  the  exnrt 
'  line  traced  by  law.      Twelve  categories  were 
[  framed,  some  of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to 
!  include  tens  of  thousands  of  delinquents ;  and 
!  the  House  resolved  that,  under  every  one  f'f 
I  these  categories,   some  exceptions  should    be 
;  made.   Then  came  the  examination  into  the  cabes 
\  of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits  and  witnet^psM 
'  were  summoned  to  the  bar.      The  debates  were 
long  and  sharp;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
I  that  rhe  work  was  interminable.      The  summer 
glided  away :  the  autumn  was  approsching:  ths 
!  session  could  not  last  much  longer ;  and  of  ths 
twelve  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  Commons 
had  resolved  to  institute,  only  three  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.     It  was  neoebsary  to  let  the 
bill  drop  for  that  year.} 

Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  weie 
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•  Ixmdon  Gaxette,  Ang.  1,  1S89;  Narcissu  Lutureirs 


-f-lhe  hi»torjr  of  thtfi  Bill  nmy  Ut  tnu>d  iu  the  Journali 
d#  tl«e  twu  UvuMs,  aimI  iu  Qrrjr'i  l>«>U»Ua 


X  8«e  Grey's  Debatei,  mdiI  the  Coni'oous'  Jourunls  from 
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mentioneci  in  the  coarse  of  tbeM  inquiriea,  was  I 
one  who  Btood  alooe  and  unapproAobed  in  guilt  | 
and  infamy,  and  whom  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
equally  willing  to  leave  to  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law.  On  that  terrible  day  which  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  the  Irish  Night,  the  roar  of  a  great 
city  disappointed  of  its  revenge  had  followed 
Jeffreys  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tower.  His 
imprisonment  was  not  strictly  legal :  but  he  at 
first  accepted  with  thanks  and  blessings  the  pro- 
tection which  those  dark  walls,  made  famous  by 
so  many  crimes  and  sorrows,  afforded  him  against 
the  fury  of  the  multitude.*  Soon,  however,  he 
became  sensible  that  his  life  was  still  in  immi- 
nent peril.  For  a  time  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
would  liberate  him  from  his  confinement,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  steal  away  to  some 
foreign  country,  and  to  hide  himself  with  part 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the  detestation  of 
mankind :  but,  till  the  government  was  settled, 
there  was  no  Court  competent  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  settled,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended-t  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of 
murder  could  be  brought  home  to  Jeffreys  may 
be  doubted.  But  he  was  morally  guilty  of  so 
many  murders  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
-way  of  reaching  his  life,  a  retrospective  Act  of 
Attainder  would  have  been  clamorously  demand- 
ed by  the  whole  nation.  A  disposition  to  tri- 
umph over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  Englishmen :  but  the  hatred  of 
which  Jeffreys  was  the  object  was  without  a 
ptirallel  in  our  history,  and  partook  but  too  largely 
of  the  savageness  of  his  own  nature.  The  peo- 
ple, where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as 
liiraself,  and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  exult  in  the  misery  of  con- 
victs listening  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  of 
families  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congre- 
gated before  his  deserted  mansion  In  Duke 
Street,  and  read  on  the  door,  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the  sale 
of  his  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who 
had  tears  for  highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  him. 
The  lampoons  on  him  which  were  hawked  about 
the  town  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity  rare 
even  in  those  days.  Hanging  would  be  too 
mild  a  death  for  him :  a  grave  under  the  gibbet 
loo  respectable  a  resting  place :  he  ought  to  be 
whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's  tail :  he  ought  to 
be  tortured  like  an  Indian :  he  ought  to  be  de- 
voured alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out 
all  his  joints  with  cannibal  ferocity,  and  com- 
puted how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  bo 
cut  from  his  well  fattened  carcass.  Nay,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  was  such  that,  in  language 
seldom  heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their 
wish  that  he  might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched  They 
exhorted  him  to  hang  himself  in  his  garters, 
and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.     They  put 


•  Hmllfiix  MS.  In  th«  Britiih  Miwiim 

f  Th**  Life  nnd  T>«ith  of  GtHfrge  I>»rd  Jtftfnyn;  Ftnch'a 
•piNfch  in  Orny't  I>«  buten,  Marcli  1, 168S-9. 

X  8<'«.  Riiiong  many  oth»T  plcw«.  Jpffreyrt  Klegy.  the 
Lettvr  to  tbe  LA»rd  Chanevllor  cxpuBln^  to  him  ih««  M>nti- 
mcntc  of  the  pwple,  the  Blegy  on  DHnK«rflel(I,  DNngt>rfl«.4*8 
Gho«t  to  Jt-itrevs,  tUe  numble  Petition  of  Widows  and 
ftktheriets  Chil  i'rea  in  thv  West,  the  Lord  Chancellor'g  Dis- 


up  horrible  prayers  ihat  he  might  not  be  able  to 
repent,  that  he  might  die  the  same  hardhearted, 
wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived.}  His  spirit, 
as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  inhuman  in 
prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  publio 
abhorrence.  His  constitution,  originally  bad, 
and  much  impaired  by  intemperance,  was  com- 
pletely broken  by  distress  and  anxiety.  He  was 
tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  tho 
most  skilful  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldoBi 
able  to  relieve.  One  solace  wasleftto  him,  brandy. 
Even  when  he  had  causes  to  ^y  and  councils  ts 
attend,  he  had  seldom  gone  to  bed  sober.  Now, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  save 
terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings, 
ho  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  his 
favourite  vice.  Many  believed  him  to  be  bent 
on  shortening  his  life  by  excess.  He  thought 
it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit 
than  to  be  hacked  by  Ketch,  or  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  fh>m  a  state  of  abject 
despondency  by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily 
followed  by  a  mortifying  disappointment.  A 
parcel  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters, 
his  favourite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved : 
for  there  are  moments  when  those  who  least  de- 
serve affection  are  pleased  to  think  that  they  in- 
spire it.  **  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
still  some  friends  left."  He  opened  the  barrel : 
and  from  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a 
stout  halter.| 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  tbe  flatterers 
or  buWoons  whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the 
plunder  of  his  rictims  came  to  comfort  him  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not  left  in 
utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven 
years,  made  his  way  into  the  Tower,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  fallen  oppressor. 
Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved 
with  abject  civility,  and  called  for  wine.  **l 
am  glad,  sir,"  he  said,  '<to  see  you.'*  «*  And  I 
am  glad,"  answered  the  resentful  Whig,  "to 
see  Your  Lordship  in  this  place."  <*  I  served 
my  master,"  said  Jeffreys:  "I  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  so."  **  Where  was  your  con- 
science," sud  Tutchin,  ''when  you  passed  that 
sentence  on  me  at  Dorchester?"  <*  It  was  set 
down  in  my  instructions,"  answered  Jeffreys, 
fawningly,  **  that  I  was  to  show  no  mercy  to  naen 
like  you,  men  of  parts  and  oounige.  When  I 
went  back  to  oourt  I  was  reprimanded  for  my 
lenity."||  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was 
his  nature,  and  great  as  were  his  wrongs,  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  mollified  by  tbe  fntiable 
spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated 
with  vindictive  pleasure.  He  always  denie  i  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  he  was  the  person  who 
sent  the  Colchester  barrel  to  the  Tower. 

A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  ex** 
cellent  Dean  of  Norwich,  forced  himself  to  visit 
the  prisoner.  -It  was  a  painfull  task :  but  Sharp 
had  been  treated  by  Jeffreys,  in  old  times,  as 


ooTery  and  Confeeeion  made  fn  the  t^me  of  his  RirkneoB  im 
the  Tower  Ulckerini^Iira  CervnioDjmiXigvr;  a  )tr'«n>hii-'^ 
entitled  "  Orare  show !  0  raru  sight!  O  utranite  rowit»trr I 
Th<*  Ilko  not  in  Europe!  To  be  Keen  near  Tuyscr  UiU,  > 
few  dnon  bejond  tbe  Uoo'f  den." 

3  Life  and  Denth  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys. 

ITutcliln  himself  gives  this  narratfTe*in  the  Blood 
AniMS. 
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Kndly  as  it  wm  .'n  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  to  I 
treat  anj  body,  and  had  onoe  or  twiee  been  | 
able,  bj  patiently  waiting  till  the  storm  of  enr* 
ees  and  InTectlTes  had  spent  itself,  and  by  dez- 
teroosly  seising  the  moment  of  good  humour,  to 
obtain  for  unhappy  families  some  mitigation  of 
heir  sufferings.     The  prisoner  was  surprised 
nd  plea^d.     *«What,"  he  said,    "dare  you 
jwn  me  now?'*    It  was  in  Tain,  however,  that 
the  amiable  6irin%  tried  to  give  salutary  pain  to 
that  seared  oonsoienee.    Jeffreys,  instead  of  ao* 
kuowledging  his  guilt,  ezelaimed  Tehemently 
against  the  injustioe  of   manldnd.      •*  People 
1  all  mo  a  murderer  for  doing  what  at  the  time  ! 
was  applHuded  by  some  who  are  now  high  in  ' 
public  f^iYour.     They  call  me  a  drunkard  be- 1 
cause  I  take  punch  to  relieve  me  in  my  agony."  * 
He  would  not  adroit  that,  as  Preeident  of  the 
High  Commission,  he  had  done  any  thing  that 
deserved  reproach.     His  colleagues,   he  said, 
were  the  real  criminals;  and  now  they  threw 
all  the  blame  on  him.     He  spoke  with  peculiar 
asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  humane  and  moderate  member  of  the  board. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  wicked  Judge 
was  fast  sinking  under  the  weight  of  bodily  and 
mental  suffering.  Doctor  John  Scott,  preben- 
dary of  Saint  Paul's,  a  clergyman  of  great  sano- 
tity,  and  author  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise 
once  widely  renowned,  was  summoned,  probably 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate  friend 
Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  It  was 
in  Tain,  howerer,  that  Scott  spoke,  as  Sharp  had 
already  spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of 
I>orche9ter  and  Taanton.  To  the  last  Jdtnjt 
continued  to  repeat  that  those  who  thought  him 
cruel  did  not  know  what  his .  orders  were,  that 
he  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame,  and  that 
hi^  ckuiency  had  drawn  on  him  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure of  his  matiter.* 

Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by 
misery,  did  its  work  fast  The  patient's  stomach 
rejected  all  no\iritfhment.  He  dwindled  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent  man  to 
a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
Chief  Ju^itiee  of  the  King's  Bench  at  thirty  five, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  at  thirty  seven.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  English  bar  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation,  or  of  so  terrible 
a  fall.  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all 
privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower. f 

The  fall  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so 
much  dreaded,  the  horror  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  his 
own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least  re- 
spectable members  of  that  party  renounced  fel* 


•  8ea  the  Ulli  or  Anhblnbop  Bhvrp  by  bis  toa.    What 

Rtswd  between  Scott  and  J«ffnj9  wm  mlated  by  SooCt  to 
r  Joaeph  Jvkyt.  8e«  Tindal's  History;  Echard,  UL  932. 
Kebard's  informant,  who  is  not  aamed,  bnt  who  aoems  to 
bars  bad  |(ood  opportanitiea  of  knowing  the  tmth,  mid 
tbat  JelTreys  died,  not,  as  the  rnlgar  believed,  of  drink, 
bat  of  the  stooe.  The  diftinctlon  eeenu  to  be  of  little  im- 
^•rtance  It  is  cprtain  that  Jeflfrevs  was  gmosly  intempe- 
Mt<* :  and  hU  malady  was  one  whicb  intemperance  noto- 
ionsly  umdti  to  aggrarete. 

t  So  •  a  Kull  and  Tnie  Account  of  the  Death  of  George 

1^:r'1  J«ff.-«*3->.  licuDevd  on  the  day   of  hie  denth.    The 

i  wi<-tcbf*l  Le  Noble  wm  aeTvr  weary  of  rupeatiiig  that  J«f- 

froye  wm  p-iietinnd  by  th**  u8ur|H-r.    I  will  j^vu  a  ehort 

m^e  M  H  sptKrimen  of  the  adnmniee  of  which  William 

I  the  oljtjeet,    **  Tl  eoToya,"  eaya  PaMuin.  **  ce  fln  ra- 

t  da  ebampfgaone  au  Cbanoeliw  Jeffreys,  prison aisr 


lowship  with  him  In  his  distress,  snd  threw  on 
him  the  whole  blame  of  crimes  which  they  had 
encouraged  him  to  commit,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of  liberty 
who  were  clamouring  for  a  new  proscription. 
But  it  was  a  lesson  which  too  many  of  them  disrer 
garded.  The  Ring  had,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  appointi- 
ing  a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high  offices; 
and  the  disoontent  excited  by  these  appoint- 
ments had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  genera]  amnesty  for  the  vanquished.  He 
was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the 
vindictive  tealots  of  any  faction.  For  smong 
his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  uogracious  hu< 
manity  which  rarely  oonoilisted  his  foe»,  which 
often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he 
doggedly  persisted,  without  troubling  himself 
either  about  the  thanklessness  of  those  whom  he 
had  saved  from  destruction,  or  shout  the* rage 
of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  re* 
venge.  Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him 
as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever  spoken  of  either  of 
his  uncles.  He  w^s  a  Stuart  after  all,  and  was 
not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
raoe,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  Tn  Holland,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself,  under  the 
forms  of  a  republican  polity,  scarcely  less  abso- 
lute than  the  old  hereditary  Counts  had  been. 
In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  cir- 
oumstanoes,  his  interest  had,  during  a  short 
time,  coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  English 
people :  but  though  he  bad  been  a  deliverer  by 
accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  nf  the 
Whiga  He  had  objects  In  view  which  the  Whigs 
would  not  willingly  suffer  any  Sovereign  to  at- 
tain. He  knew  that  the  Tories  were  the  only 
tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from 
the  moment  at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  favoured  them  unduly.  He  was  now 
trying  to  procure  an  indemnity  for  tho»e  very 
delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  before, 
described  in  his  Declaration  as  deaenring  of  ex- 
emplary punishment  In  November  he  hud  told 
the  world  that  the  crimes  In  which  the^e  men 
had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  sol- 
diers to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to 
make  war  on  their  parents.  With  what  consis- 
tenoy  then  could  he  recommend  that  such  crimes 
should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  ?  And 
was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  be 
wished  to  save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the 
fate  which  they  merited,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some 
future  lime,  Uiey  might  serve  him  as  unscrupu- 
lously as  they  had  served  his  father>in>law  7  % 


dans  la  Toar,  qni  les  tronva  dn  mime  ^nst,  et  dn  mims 
aaaalsonnement  q«ie  fhrent  les  demleis  doot  Agrippiiio 
regala  le  bon-bomme  OiaiidIn«  Mn  6poux,  et  qxie  Nuiunat;* 
pella  depuis  la  Tiande  dee  Dienx.'*  Marforio  askn :  '*  Le 
GhaneeUer  est  done  mort  dans  la  TourT'  Paiviain  an 
Bwers :  **  II  estolt  trop  fiddle  k  son  Roi  leititime,  «t  trop 
habile  dans  les  loix  du  royanme,  poor  6chii[)por  ik  ITstir. 
pateur  au'il  ne  vouloit  point  reconuointn-.  Guillrmot  prit 
solo  de  (aire  poblier  que  ce  malhenretix  prifidoiil'T  fwinlt 
attaqiie  d'nne  flftvre  niMli^ne :  mai»,  h,  p;iilor  Irnnrhfineut, 
il  vivroit  peut-vstre  encore,  s'il  n'aTolt  rien  manfcu  que  da 
la  main  de  ms  anclens  cuisinii-ra." — Lc  Fcsfin  <l-  Onille- 
mot,  1660.  Dangeaii  (May  7)  rnvntioDs  a  n'purt  IbHt  JvP 
freys  had  poisoned  blmiM>lC 

1  Among  the  tiiinieroun  piecrs  in  which  thf  nnalw"n*pnfc 
WbigB  yent«d  their  anyfr,  none  in  morv  curk'UM  ll'^ti  tiie 
poem  entitled  the  Ohoet  of  Cbarle^  the  S«coud.  Cbarlef 
nddrwsss  WUliam  thus: 
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Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
irho  were  aoimated  by  these  feelings,  the  fierc- 
est and  most  audacious  was  Howe.  He  went  so 
far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  ao  inquiry 
i»hould  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  of  lbb6,  and  that  some  note  of  in- 
famy should  be  put  on  all  who,  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, had  ▼  ted  with  the  Court  This  absurd 
and  mischieyous  motion  was  discountenanced  by 
all  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.*  Howe  was 
forced  to  give  way :  but  he  was  a  man  whom  no 
check  ceuld  abash ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  many  hotheaded  members  of  his 
party,  who  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  he 
would,  after  h&ving  been  the  most  rancorous 
■nd  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant time,  the  moat  rancorous  and  unprincipled 
of  Tories. 

This  quickwitted,  restless  and  malignant  po- 
litician though  himself  occupying  a  lucrative 
place  in  the  royal  household,  declaimed,  day 
after  day,  against  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled ;  ai|dhi8  declamations 
were  echoed,  in  tones  somewfiat  less  sharp  and 
vehement,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said, 
who  had  been  a  minister  of  Charles  or  of  James 
ought  to  be  a  minister  of  WUliam.  The  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Lord  President 
Caermarthen.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  King,  requesting 
that  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  impeached 
by  the  Commons  might  be  dismisaed  from  His 
Majesty's  counsels  and  presence.  The  debate 
In  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned.  While 
the  event  was  doubtful,  WiUiam  sent  Dykvelt 
to  expostulate  with  Howe.  Howe  was  obdurate. 
He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  disinterested 
man ;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  money  less  than 
the  pleasure  of  venting  hie  spleen  and  of  mak- 
ing a  sensation.  **  I  am  doing  the  King  a  ser- 
vice," he  said:  "I  am  rescuing  him  from  false 
friends :  and,  as  to  my  place,  that  shall  never 
be  a  gsg.to  prevent  me  from  speaking  my 
mind."  The  motion  was  made,  but  completely 
failed.  In  truth,  the  proposition,  that  mere 
accusation,  never  prosecuted  to  conviction, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of 
guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural  jubtice.  The 
faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great ; 
but  they  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  spirit, 
had  been  expiated  by  severe  suffering,  and  had 
been  redeemed  by  recent  and  eminent  services. 
At  the  time  when  he  raised  the  great  county 
of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  tyranny, 
he  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Whigs  that  all  old  quarrels  were  forgotten. 
Howe  indeed  maintained  that  the  civilities 
which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  signi- 
fied nothing.  **  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand," 
he  said,  **I  am  very  tender  of  .him;  but,  as  soon 
as  I  have  him  on  tbe  ground,  I  set  my  foot  on 
him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord  President,  how- 
ever, was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after  a 
lii>oii48ion  which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies 
lid  n.t  venture  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 


**  Hjiil,  my  blest  nephew,  whom  the  fiitee  ordala 
Tu  till  the  measure  of  tho  Stoiirt  ■  reign, 
TttNt  ftll  ih«  tun  Uy  otir  whol<)  men  ile«irned 
Id  tD«e  their  full  sicjoiii^ltiihittent  iniglil  fliid: 
'Ttfl  thou  tliat  art  d^crMMl  tliia  ptiiut  to  olt^r. 
Which  we  hav%  Imbuarutl  lor  lhe«u  fi/urMore  year." 


on  the  motion  against  him.  Tn  the  coutm  ot 
the  debate  a  grave  constitutional  question  waa 
incidentally  raised.  This  queiition  was  whether 
a  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment  The  Commons  resolved, 
without  a  dirision,  that  a  pardon  could  not  ba 
BO  pleaded,  f  ^ 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  H« 
was  in  a  much  more  invidious  position  than 
Caermarthen,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill 
health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from 
business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  was  in  an 
especial  manner  held  responsible  for  all  tbe 
faults  which  had  been  committed  with  re:fpcct 
to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had  brought  thst 
kingdom  to  ruin  mi|{ht,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  by 
vigorous  exertion.  But  the  government  had 
foreseen  nothing :  it  had  done  little ;  and  that 
little  had  been  done  neither  at  tbe  right  time 
nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation  had  been 
employed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops 
might  have  sufficed.  A  few  troops  bad  been 
sent  when  many  were  needt>d.  The  troops  that 
had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped  and  ill 
commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  W^higs  ex- 
claimed, were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great 
error  which  King  William  had  committed  on 
the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had  placed  ia 
Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  thej 
did  not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish  aff'airs  to  tbe 
Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  ahilitj 
nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  new  government,  who,  indeed,  was 
incapable  of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  gov- 
ernment, who  had  always  halted  between  tw«i 
opinions,  and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the  flight 
of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the 
discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  with- 
out a  change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  twenty  oc- 
casions, designated  Halifax  as  the  cau^e  of  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country.  Monmouth  held 
similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Though 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  financial  business,  for  which  he  was  al- 
together unfit,  and  of  which  he  had  very  soon 
become  weary.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly 
told  the  King  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service. 
William's  answer  was  cool  and  determined.  **  I 
have  done  as  much  for  your  friends  as  I  can  do 
without  danger  to  the  state ;  and  I  will  do  no 
more."t  The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  waa 
to  make  Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever. 
Against  Halifax  especially  he  intrigued  and 
harangued  with  indefatigable  animosity.  The 
other  Whig  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere 
and  Gapel,  were  searcely  lees  eager  to  drive 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  office;  and  personal 
jealousy  and  antipathy  impelled  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident to  conspire  with  his  own  accusers  against 
his  rival. 

What  foondatton  there  may  have  been  for  the 


•  Orey'i  Dehatet,  June  12, 1C89. 

t  Bee  Oommona'  Journel*,  luid  Orej'a  Debates.  Jane  1, 
S,  and  4,  1689:  Ufe  of  William,  170 L 

t  DuroKt  Ua.  UmI.  0M4;  Avaux  to  De  CnAwt,  Jeat 
IS  {M),  L6S». 
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i^pntatmns  thmwa  at  this  time  on  Hftiif'txcAn-  I 
not  DOW  be  i'uWy  ii.>>ceriained.  His  enemies,  | 
ihou^li  thej  intt'iTogutcd  numerouH  witnesfM, 
aa-l  though  they  oUitiioed  Wiiliam'd  rehictr\nt 
}/ermi3-«iou  to  inspect  the  miuutea  of  the  Privj 
Couaeii,  could  tiud  no  evidence  which  would 
support  a  definite  charge.*  But  it  was  unde- 
niable tb»t  the  Lord  Privj  Seal  had  acted  as' 
iniai»rer  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  all 
hut  lo«it.  It  is  unoecessarjr,  and  indeed  absurd, 
to  suppose,  as  many  Wliigs  supposed,  that  his 
admiuistration  was  unstuocessful  because  be  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  Hucoes^ful.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  I 
eloquence,  was  ill  qualified  to  .cope  with  those 
difficulties.  The  whole  machinerj  of  govern- 
ment was  out  of  joint:  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  set  it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what 
he  bad  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude 
of  •comprehen:iion,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinc- 
tions ;  but  what  he  had  not,  prompt  decision, 
indefatigiihle  energy,  and  stubborn  resolution. 
Bis  miud  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for 
Buch  work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been 
recently  made  softer  l^  severe  affliction.  He 
bad  lost  two  sons  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
A  letter  is  srill  extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time 
compliiiaed  to  h\A  honoured  friend  Lady  Russell 
of  file  desolation  of  his  hearth,  and  of  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the 
answer,  in  which  she  gently  exhorted  him  to 
seek  for  consolation  where  she  had  found  it  un- 
der trials  not  less  severe  than  his.-)* 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper 
House.  Some  Whig  Lords,  among  whom  the 
iray  ward  and  petulant  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
'Was  conspicuous,  proposed  that  the  King  should 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker.  The 
friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  pre- 
'vious  question,  t  About  three  weeks  later  his 
persecutors  moved,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Koude  of  Commons,  a  resolution  vrhich  imputed 
to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of  omission  or 
of  commission,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  The  debate  was  warm 
Moderate  politicians  of  both  parties  were  unwil- 
ling to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not  indeed  fault- 
lei's,  but  di^tinguibhed  both  by  his  abilities  and 
by  his  amiable  qualities.  His  acourers  saw  that 
they  could  not  carry  their  point,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  a  decision  which  was  certain  to  be 
Adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that  the  Chair- 
man should  report  progress.  But  their  tactics 
-were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited 
eonduct  of  Lord  Eland,  now  the  Marquass's  only 


«  AS  lo  the  mInutM  of  the  Privy  Council,  fee  th«  Com- 
mnasC  JouinaU  of  Juue  22  and  28,  and  of  July  8,  5,  18 
aud  1& 

t  The  letter  of  Halifiix  to  Lndj  RnMell  Is  dated  on  the 
S3d  of  Jaly.  1689,  atouta  fortnight  after  the  attack  on 
bim  in  the  Lonl*.  and  about  a  week  before  the  attack  oo 
htm  io  the  CtmimoDS. 

X  dra  the  Lords'  Journals  of  July  10, 1^89,  and  a  letter 
tfMm  London  d>it«nl  July  11  (21),  and  traiMOiUted  by  Cro- 
i>«y  to  AVHOX.  Don  Pedro  d"  Konquillo  mentions  this 
atbu-k  uf  ibe  Whic  Louis  oo  llalifiu  In  a  despatch  of 
which  X  c»nnot  uu«ka  out  th«  date. 

2  This  wat«  on  cinrurdMY  the  .1«1  of  August.  As  the  divl- 
ii.)ii  WHS  in  Comiulttiw.  the  nunbi^rs  do  not  appear  In  the 
J>  iini'iN.  Clart- mioii.  in  ht-<  1)1  try.  sav!*  that  tbi»  niajorfry 
VTM^  rlevvn.  But  Naiciiisujt  Luittell.  Oidmixou.  and  Tludad 
mtir^^  in  putting  it  at  fourtefu.  Most  of  the  tittle  infur* 
mation  «  hicb  1  hare  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  is 


son.  *'  Mv  father  has  not  deferred,"  sai<l  the 
yoiinfc  nobleman.  *'  to  be  thu^  trifled  with.  If  yon 
think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at  once 
submit  to  vour  verdict.  Di^minsion  from  Court 
has  no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  tb« 
goodness  of  Qod.  above  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  office  for  the  means  of  supporting  bis  rank  *' 
The  Committee  divided,  and  H»li(ax  was  ab- 
B<^ed  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.} 

llad  the  division  been  postponed  a  few  hours, 
the  majority  would  probably  have  been  mnch 
greater.  The  Commons  voted  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  that  nil 
Ireland  was  lost.  Scarcely  had  the  House  riticn 
when  a  courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom 
on  the  Foylehad  been  broken.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  second,  who  announced  the  rai!>irig 
of  the  siege,  and  by  a  third  who  brought  th« 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  Newton  Butter.  Hop« 
and  exultation  succeeded  to  di>content  and  di^- 
may.||  Ulster  was  safe ;  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  Schomberg  would  speedily  recon- 
quer Leinster,  Connanght,  and  Munster,  H« 
was  now  ready  to  set  out.  The  port  of  Chester 
was  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  take  bib 
departure.  The  army  which  he  was  to  command 
bad  assembled  there :  and  the  Dee  was  crowded 
with  men  of  war  and  transports.  Unfortuuately 
almost  all  those  English  soldiers  who  had  seen 
war  had  been  sent  to  Flanders.  The  bulk  of 
the  force  destined  for  Ireland  consisted  of  men 
just  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  threbbing 
floor.  There  was,  however,  an  excellent  brigsde 
of  Dutch  troops  under  the  command  of  nn  ex- 
perienced officer,  the  Count  of  Solmes.  Four 
regiments,  one  of  oavalry  and  three  of  infantry, 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees, 
many  of  whom  had  borne  arms  with  credit.  No 
pewon  did  more  to  promote  the  raising  of  these 
regiments  than  the  Marquees  of  Ruvigny.  He 
had  been  during  many  years  an  eminently  faith- 
ful and  useful  servant  of  the  French  government/ 
So  highly  was  his  merit  appreciated  at  Versailles 
that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept  indulgences 
which  scarcely  any  other  heretic  could  by  any 
solioltation  obtain.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  his  native  country,  be  and  his  household  would 
have  been  permitted  to  worship  Ood  privately 
according  to  their  own  forms.  But  Ruvigny 
rejected  all  offers,  cast  in  bis  lot  with  his  bre- 
thren, and,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
quitted  Versailles,  where  he  might  still  have 
been  a  favourite,  for  a  modest  dwelling  at  Qreeu- 
wich.  That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  among  his  fellow  exiles.  H  it 
abilities,  his  experience  and  his  munificent  kind- 


oonUinrd  la  a  deepatrii  of  Dun  Pedru  de  Ronqulllo.    **  Se 
I  resolvio,"  he  say»,  "  qxie  el  sabado,  en  oomlty  de  toda  la 

casa,  se  tratasne  del  eatado  de  laaaolon  pararepresi'niarle  . 

I  ai  Rey.    EniptTcwe  por  acscusar  al  Marques  d«  Olifax ;  y 

roconociendo  inxa  omuloe  que  no  tenlan  partido  baKtaiit*>, 

;  quipiHron  remlMr  para  otro  dia  esta  moclon :  pen)  «1  Conde 

•  oe  Kliin,  primogenlto  del  MHrques  de  Oliiax,  miembru  de 

'  la  CH8II,  les  dUo  qiw  hu  p«idro  no  era  hombre  para  nmlar 

peloteiiuilu  cou  ul,  y  que  i^  tubiesse  culpa  lo  acabM»4.'n  da 

castigur,  que  el  no'  bavia  menestcr  estar  en  la  coru-  ]i«rii 

portHne  couftirnie  A  su  estndo.  puee  Dius  le  Imvia  na.lo 

abnudumeule  pura  podfilo  baxer;  con  que  por  pluralidad 

de  vt»cen  Tenrio  pu  pwrtido."    I  ro^pect  that  Lord  £land 

meant  to  ••••^t  at  tUK  poverty  of  k«iuu«  of  his  fistker's  per* 

aecutora.  and  at  tltv  grfi'Miiece  of  olbers. 

I Thitf  chauj^*  ••!  fe<lhi|r.  iu>m<sdlfltt<ly  following  the  de- 
bate on  iLv  motion  for  reuiovlug  Halifax,  is  noticed  by 
.  KonquiUo. 
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neBS,  made  him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the 
refugees.  He  wu  at  the  same  time  half  an 
Englibhrnan :  for  his  sister  bad  been  Countess 
of  Southampton,  and  he  was  uncle  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell. He  was  long  past  the  time  of  action.  But 
his  fwo  sons,  both  men  of  eminent  courage, 
devoted  their  swords  to  the  service  of  William. 
The  younger  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Caille- 
mote,  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Huguenot  regiments  of  foot.  The  two  other 
regiments  of  foot  were  commanded  by  La  Mel- 
loniere  and  Oambon,  officers  of  high  reputation. 
The  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schomberg 
himself,  and  bore  his  name.  RuTigny  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  these  arrangements 
complete.'** 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  liuland  was  confided  had  won- 
derfully succeeded  in  obtaining  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  English  nation.  He  had  been 
made  a  Duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ordnance :  he  was  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army :  and  yet  his  elevation  excited 
bone  of  that  jealousy  which  showed  itself  as 
often  as  any  mark  of  royal  favour  was  bestowed 
on  Bentinck,  on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auverquerque. 
Bohomberg's  military  skill  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. He  was  regarded  by  all  Protest- 
ants as  a  confessor  who  had  endured  every  thing 
short  of  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  Fur  his  re- 
ligion he  had  resigned  a  splendid  income,  had 
laid  down  the  truncheon  of  a  Marshal  of  France, 
and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the 
world  Hgain  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune.  As 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  United  Provinces, 
and  had  never  belonged  to  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague,  the  preference  given  to  him  over  English 
captains  was  justly  ascribed,  not  to  national  or 
personal  partiality,  but  to  his  virtues  and  kis 
abilities.  Piis  deportment  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  other  foreigners  who  had  just  been 
created  English  peers.  They,  with  many  re- 
spectable qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  Inanners, 
and  predilections,  Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch 
the  tone  of  the  society  to  which  they  had  been 
transferred.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had 
travelled  overall  Europe,  had  commanded  armies 
on  the  Meuse,  on  thesEbro,  and  on  the  Tsgus, 
had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles, 
and  had  been  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin. He  had  often  been  taken  by  French  noble- 
men for  a  French  nobleman.  He  had  passed 
some  time  in  England,  spoke  English  remarkably 
well,  accommodated  himself  easily  to  English 
manners,  and  warofrenseen  walking  in  the  park 
with  English  companions.  In  youth  his  habits 
had  been  temperate;  and  his  temperance  had 
its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and  vigor- 
ouo  old  sge.  At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong 
relish  for  innocent  pleasures:  he  conversed  with 
great  courtesy  and  sprightliness :  nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages  and  his 
table:  and  every  cornet  ot  cavalry  envied  the 
grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran  ap- 


*  At  to  Rnvlgny,  see  Saint  Simon's  Meniofn  of  the  year 
1697;  Biirntt,  i.  3G6.  Tlicre  is  some  intereitttng  informar 
tiou  aUmt  lUviguy  MUd  HUnit  tLu  iiuguunot  regimeots  in 
aunrrative  uriiteii  b^'  u  Freiicli  ictugce  of  tlie  urimu  uf 
DuDiont.  This  nari-Htivti,  vrljk-h  is  iu  mai>Ufcri|<t,  Hiid 
«kli.h  L  shtU  ^n-iiHi«.ually  quote  as  thr  JUuuiuut  Msi.,  was 
kiiidly  U^nl  u>  nir  l>>  tliu  btuu  of  Oss>.>ry. 

t  Se«  the  Abieg6  de  la  Via  du  i:'i-«U«xic  Due  de  Schom* 


peared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.f  The  House  of  Common^  hsd. 
with  general  approbation,  coropensateil  his  1on»*s 
and  rewai-ded  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Before  he  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  expre>s  his 
gratitude  for  this  magnificent  present.  A  chair 
was  set  for  him  within  the  bar.  He  took  his 
seat  therewith  the  mace  at  his  right  hand,  ro^e, 
and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  thanks 
and  took  his  leave.  The  Speaker  replied  that 
the  Commons  could  never  forget  the  obligation 
under  which  they  already  lay  to  His  Grace,  that 
they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in 
his  zeal  and  ability,  and  that,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance he  might  be,  he  would  always  he  in  a 
peculiar  manner  an  object  of  their  care.  The 
precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion  was 
followed  with  the  utmost  minutenes{>,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more 
interenting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same  spot  on 
which,  in  July  1689,  Schomberg  had  acknow- 
ledged the  liberality  of  the  nation,  a  chair  was 
set,  in  July  1814,  for  a  still  more  illustrinns  war- 
rior, who  came  to  retuny  thanks  for  a  still  more 
splendid  mark  of  public  gratitude.  Few  things 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Engliflh  government  and  people  than  ^he 
circumstance  that  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  aneierl 
forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy  of  a  Col!eg« 
of  Heralds;  that  the  sitting  and  rising,  the  co- 
vering and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
regulated  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth ;  and 
that  the  same  mace  which  had  been  held  at  the 
right  hand  of  Schomberg  should  have  been  held 
in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wel- 
lington. { 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  Parliament, 
having  been  constantly  engaged  in  busine-^s 
during  seven  months,"  broke  up,  by  the  royal 
command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  that  the  Houses  had  ceased 
to  sit  announced  that  8chombe#g  had  landed  in 
Ireland.] 

During  the  three  .weeks  which  preceded  his 
landing,  the  dismay  and  contusion  at  Duhhn 
Castle  had  been  extreme.  Disaster  had  fol- 
lowed disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James, 
never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  pros- 
trated. He  had  learned  first  that  Londonderry 
had  been  relieved ;  then  that  one  of  his  armies 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Enniskillencrs;  then 
that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  rr 
rather  fiying,  from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  broken  in  spirit;  then  that  Sligo,  the  key 
of  Connaoght,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  £ng- 
lishry.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue 
the  colonists,  e^en  when  they  were  left  almost 
unaided.  He  might  therefore  well  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  contend 


berie  by  Lnzancy,  1090,  the  Memoira  of  Ccrant  Dohiia, 
and  thf  note  of  i^aint  Simun  on  beugMiii'a  Jouriial.  Juiy 
30,  1«90. 

t  ;fe«  the  Commons*  Journals  of  July  l€i,  1689,  aad  of 
JnJy  1, 1814. 

I  Jonrnnli*  of  the  Lords  aud  Conimous,  Au^.  20,  leb0| 
London  Uasvttv,  Auk.  'M 
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amnwt  them  when  they  were  backed  by  an 
Koj^li^h    army,   under   the    command  of   the 
frreat««t  sceneral  living  f    The  unhappy  priaee 
eeemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  de- 
spondency.    On  A?aux  the  danger  produced  a 
^ery  different  effect     Now,  he  thongbt,  was 
tbe  time  to  turn  the  war  between  the  English 
and  tbe  Iri.<<b  into  a  war  of  extirpation,  and  to 
make  it  imposnible  that  the  two  nations  could 
ever  be  united  under  one  goTemment.     With 
this  view,  he  coolly  submitted  to  the  King  a 
propo-^ition  of  almost  incredible  atrocity.    There 
must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.    A  pretext  would 
easily  be  foand.     No  doubt,  when  Schombeig 
was  known  to  be  in  Ireland,  there  would  be 
some   excitement  in  those  southern  towns  of 
which  the  population  was  chiefly  English.    Any 
disturbance,  wherever  it  might  take  place,  would 
furnish  an  excai<e  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  of  Leinster,    Munster,   and    Con- 
naught.*     As  the  King  did  not  at  first  express 
any  horror  at  this  suggestion, f  the  Envoy,  a 
few  days  later,  renewed  the  subject,  and  pressed 
His  Mnjesty  to  give  the  necessary  orders.    Then 
James,  with  a  warmth  which  did  him  honour, 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  com- 
mit such  a  crime.     **  These  people  are  my  sub- 
jects ;  and  I  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  cut  their 
throats  while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  go- 
Temment.**     "There  is   nothing  cruel,"  an- 
swered the  call'^us  diplomatist,  **in  what  I  re- 
acoimend.     Your   Majesty   ought   to   consider 
that  mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty  to  Catho- 
lics.**   James,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved; 
and  Avaux  retired  in  very  bad  humour.     His 
belief  was  that  the  King's  professions  of  huma- 
nity were  hypocritical,  and  that,  if  the  orders 
for  the  butchery  were  not  given,  they  were  uol 
given  only  because  His  Migesty  was  confident 
that  the  Catholics  all  over  the  country  would 
fall  on  the  Protestants  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders.]; But  Avaux  was  entirely  mistaken.    That 
he  shouW  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.    But 
it  is  strange  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  for- 
gotten that  James  and  himself  had  quite  differ- 
ent objects  in  view.     The  object  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's politics  was  to  make  the  separation 
between   England  and   Ireland   eternal      TM 
object  of  the  King's  politics  was  to  unite  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  under  his  own  sceptre;  and 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should 
be  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of 
three  provinces,  and  he  should  be  suspected  of 
having  authorued  it  or  of  having  connived  at 


•  **Tt9U>lB  d'»via  qu',  aprte  que  la  deaoente  leroit  fldte, 
■1  on  AfpreDoit  qu«  dea  ProtMtaiu  te  ftiaMot  toulavex  en 
qoelqaaA  endroiU  du  rojaume,  on  fit  midn  bMM  anr  tons 
C«D«ruKmant/— Avaux,  July  31  (Aug.  10),  1089. 

t  **  Le  ftoy  d'AngleUrra  m'avott  teoati  aaMX  paialble- 
meot  U  prvmi&re  fois  qua  ja  luy  avols  propoiA  ce  qu'il  y 
ftvoit  k  fifcira  concre  las  Protaatana."— Avaux,  Aug.  4  (14). 

X  Avaux,  Aug.  4  (14).  Ha  aaya,  "  Je  m'iouigina  qu'll  aet 
p«rraiui4  qua,  qnoiqu'll  ne  donne  point  d'ordra  snr  cala,  la 
plnpart  den  (^^tboUquaa  da  la  oanpagna  aa  J«ttaroii(  aur 
laa  Prutcatonn." 

f  L«>wi*,  Ang  27,  (S«pt.  OX  reprimanded  Avaux.  though 
mncli  liK>  goiitiy.  for  pntpoaing  to  butchiir  tbe  whole  Pro- 
t»4laiit  populiif  ion  of  L«loat«r,  Ctinnaught,  and  Munster. 
**Jf  n'nppr'^uve  paa  cwpcudHUt  la  prf>po6ltiou  que  vous 
fcitas  Ue  fttlra  main  baiaia  anr  tivan  lea  Pruieatana  du  roy- 
aani«.  du  lu  'ni^-ut  qu'.  un  qnolqne  fD^lrnit  que  ce  unit,  {it 
aa  Mfmnt  M>ulev«x :  «t,  outre  que  la  puoition  d'une  iufl- 
Dit6  d*iuoocf  119  p4>nr  [i«u  de  c«iupablva  ni*  sfniit  pan  juste, 
4'allleora  lea  repraaailloa  ouutre  lea  Cathuliquea  aerutout 


It,  there  would  in  a  fortnight  be  not  a  Jaooblt* 
left  even  at  Oxford.  { 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  Jamet^ 
(which  had  seemed  hopelessly  dark,  began  to 
brighten.  The  danger  which  had  unnerved 
him  had  roused  the  Irish  people.  The/ 
had,  six  months  before,  risen  up  as  one  man 
against  the  Saxons.  The  army  which  Tyrcou- 
nel  had  formed  was,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation from  which  it  wa»  taken,  the  largest  that 
Europe  bad  ever  seen.  But  that  army  had  sus- 
tained a  longsuooessionof  defests  and  disgracev, 
unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achieveuicut 
It  was  the  fashion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  asoribe  those  defeats  and  disgrHces 
to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Irish  race.||  That 
this  was  a  great  error  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
history  of  every  war  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  any  part  of  Christendom  during  five  genera- 
tions. The  raw  material  out  of  which  a  good 
army  may  be  formed  existed  in  great  abundance 
among  the  Irish.  Avaux  informed  his  guvern* 
ment  that  they  were  a  remarkably  handi«om«, 
tall,  and  well-made  race ;  that  they  were  per- 
sonally brave ;  that  they  were  sincerely  attach" 
ed  to  tbe  causa  for  wiiich  they  were  in  arms; 
that  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  the 
colonists.  After  extolling  their  strength  and 
spirit,  he  proceeded  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
with  all  their  strength  and  spirit,  they  were 
constantly  beaten.  It  was  Tain,  he  said,  to  im- 
agine  that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  er 
patriotic  enthusiasm  would,  in  the  day  of  battlei 
supply  the  plaoe  of  discipline.  The  infanti| 
were  ill  armed  and  ill  trained.  They  were  su^ 
fered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went  They  bft£ 
oontraeted  all  the  habits  of  banditti.  Thnia 
waa  among  them  scarcely  one  c^oer  capable  otf 
showing  them  their  duty.  Their  colonels  were 
generally  men  of  good  family,  but  men  who  had 
nerer  seen  serrioe.  The  eaf>tains  were  butch^ 
ers,  tailors,  shoemakers.  Hardly  one  of  them 
troubled  himself  about  the  oomforts,  the  aocon- 
trements,  or  ths  drilling  of  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed.  The  dragoons  were  little  better 
than  the  infantry.  But  the  horse  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  excellent.  Almost  all  ihe 
Irish  gentlemen  who  had  any  military  experi- 
ence held  commissions  in  the  eavalry ;  and,  by 
the  exertions  of  t^ese  offioers,  some  regimenta 
had  been  raised  and  disciplined  which  Avaua 
pronounced  equal  to  any  that  he  bad  ever  seen. 
It  was  therefore  erident  that  the  inefficiency  of 
the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  rices,  not  of  tbe  Irish  ebaraeter,  but  of 
the  Irish  admini»tmtioB.f 


d'aatSBt  phis  danggwinai^  que  las  premieis  se  tronvaront 
mleuz  armei  at  aoutanoa  da  tootaa  las  forces  d' Angletarra." 

I  RonqnUlo,  Aug.  9  (19),  apaaUng  cf  the  aiege  of  Lou- 
dondany,  axpre— aa  his  astoniahmant  *'  que  una  plaza  ain 
fortiflcaiion  y  tin  sentat  de  gnerra  aya  hecho  una  defenaa 
tan  glorloaa,  y  qnaloa  sitladoraa  al  eontrarte  ajan  aide  taa 
poltronaa.** 

f  Thla  aooonnt  of  the  Irish  army  la  oompnad  from  tnf 
merona  lettera  written  by  Avaux  to  Lawla  and  to  Lewis'a 
miniitara.  I  will  quote  a  fisw  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  paa« 
aagaa.  **  Lea  plua  beaux  hommes,**  Avaux  aaya  of  tha 
Iriah,  **  qa'on  Mut  voir.  H  n>  en  a  Areaque  point  an  dea> 
sous  de  duo  pieda  dnq  Ji  aix  ponoaa.'^  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  taa  French  foot  la  longer  than  ours.  **  Ila  sont 
trte  bien  falta:  niais  il  ne  aont  ny  diadpllnex  ny  annex, 
at  de  nnriilns  aont  de  grnnda  vulenra."  *'La  plupart  d« 
cea  reglu«9ua  aont  levirs  par  daa'Kentilshonimee  qui  n'ont 
jamais  eat4  k  rarmSo.  Oe  aont  dea  Uillvurs,  dea  boii> 
ahen,   daa   oordonniara,   qui  ont  IUrm4  lea  cumpagnias 
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The  erents  wbich  took  place  in  the  antumn  of  I  described  as  the  ctiI  genius  of  the  Homoe  ef 
1689  Hufficiently  prove  that  the  ill  fated  race,  I  Stoart.     It  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake  It 


which  enemies  and  allies  generally  agree  in  re 
garding  with  unjust  contempt,  had,  together^ 
with  the  faults  inseparable  from  porerty,  igno- 
rance, and  superstition,  some  fine  qualitiefl 
which  hare  not  always  been  found  in  more  pros- 
perous and  more  enlightened  communities. 
The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewildered 
James  stirred  the  whole  population  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sound- 
ing to  battle.  That  Ulster  was  lost,  that  the 
Eni^lish  were  coming,  that  the  death  grapple  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  nations  was  at  hand,  was 
proclaimed  from  all  the  altars  of  three  and 
twenty  counties.  One  last  chance  was  lefr; 
and,  if  that  chance  failed,  nothing  remained 
-but  tbe  despotic,  the  merciless,  rule  of  the 
Baxon  colony  and  of  the  heretical  church.  The 
Roman  Ca'holio  priest  who  had  just  t^ken  pos- 
session of  the  glebe  house  and  the  cbaiict^I,  the 
Roman  Catholic  squire  who  had  just  been  car- 
ried back  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shouting  ten- 
antry into  the  hall  of  his  fathers,  would  be  driven 
forth  to  live  on  such  alm.s  as  peasants,  them- 
selves oppressed  and  miserable,  could  spare.  A 
new  confiscation  would  complete  the  work  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  and  the  followers  of  William 
would  seize  whatever  the  followers  of  Cromwell 
had  spared.  These  apprehensions  produced 
such  an  outbreakiof  patriotic  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm as  deferred  for  a  time  the  Inevitable 
day  of  subjugation.  Avauz  was  amazed  by  the 
energy  which,  in  circumstances  so  trying,  the 
Irish  displayed.  It  was  indeed  the  wild  and 
unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarous  people :  it 
was  transient:  it  was  often  misdirected:  but, 
though  transient  and  misdirected,  it  did  wonders. 
The  French  Ambassador  was  forced  to  own  that 
those  officers  of  whose  incompetency  and  inao- 
tivfty  he  had  so  often  complained  had  suddenly 
shaken  off  their  lethargy.  Recruits  came  in  by 
thousands.  The  ranks  which  had  been  thinned 
under  tbe  walls  of  Londonderry  were  soon  again 
Aill  to  overflowing.  Qreat  efforts  were  made  to 
arm  and  clothe  the  troops ;  and,  in  the  short  spaee 
af  a  fortnight,  every  thing  presented  a  new  and 
eheering  aspect.* 

The  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for 
their  strenuous  exertions  in  his  cause,  one  con- 
•ession  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him. 
The  unpopularity  of  Melfort  had  become  such, 
that  his  person  was  scarcely  safe.  He  had  no 
friend  to  speak  a  word  in  his  favour.  The  French 
hated  him.  In  every  letter  which  arrived  at 
Dublin  from  England  or  from  Scotland,  he  was 


dismiss  him.  An  honourable  pretext  was  found. 
He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Versailles,  to  re- 
present there  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and 
to  implore  the  French  government  to  send  over 
without  delay  six  or  seven  thousand  veteran  in- 
fantry. He  laid  down  the  seals ;  and  they  were, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  Irish,  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  Irishman,  Sir  Richard  Naglc,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  Attorney 
General  and  Speaker  of  the  Houne  of  Commons, 
Melfort  took  his  departure  under  cover  of  the 
night:  for  the  rage  of  tbe  populace  against  him 
was  such  that  he  could  not  without  danger  show 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  dny.  On 
the  fullowiug  morning  James  left  his  capital  in 
tbe  opposite  direction  to  encounter  Schon- 
berg.f 

Schomberg  had  landed  in  Antrim.  The  force 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men.  But  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  armed  coloni8ts  and  by  the  regiments 
which  were  under  Rirke*s  command.  Tbe  coffee- 
house politicians  of  London  fully  expected  that 
such  a  general  with  such  nn  army  would  speedily 
reconquer  the  island.  Unhappily  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  means  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work 
wbich  he  had  to  perform:  of  the  greater  part  cf 
these  means  he  was  speedily  deprived  by  a  suc- 
cession of  unforeseen  calamities ;  and  the  whole 
campaign  was  merely  a  long  struggle  maintained 
by  his  prudence  and  resolution  against  the  at> 
most  spite  of  fortune. 

He  marched  first  to  Carrickfergus.  That 
town  was  held  for  James  by  two  regiments  of 
infantry.  Sehomberg  battered  the  walls;  and 
the  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated. 
He  promised  that  they  should  depart  unharmed; 
but  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  word. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
generally  Protestants  of  Scottish  ^traction. 
They  hsd  suffered  much  during  the  short  ascend- 
ency of  the  native  race;  and  what  they  had 
suffered  Uiey  were  now  eager  to  retaliate.  They 
assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming  that 
the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them,  and  that 
ithey  would  be  revenged.  They  soon  proceeded 
from  words  to  blows.  The  Irish,  disarmed, 
stripped,  and  hustled,  clung  for  protection  to 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  Sehomberg 
with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre  by  spurring, 
pistol  in  hand,  through  the  throng  of  the  en- 
raged colonists.  J 

From  Carrickfergus  Sehomberg  proceeded  to 


•t  qui  en  sont  1m  Gapitaines."  "Jtaania  troupes 
n'ont  march6  oomme  fbnt  cellei-cy.  lis  vont  oomme 
dee  beadita,  et  plUent  tout  oe  qa'ile  tronrent  en  che* 
nto."  **  Quolqn'il  soit  ttsI  que  lee  eoldate  perolaKent  fort 
tteolm  k  Uiea  Ikire,  et  qu'ils  noient  fort  animec  eontre  lea 
rebellea,  neantmolps  11  ne  sufflt  pas  de  cela  pour  oombnt- 
tre.  ....  Lea  offleierM  eubalteruee  cont  maavaie,  et,  k  la 
reeenre  d'un  tr&a  petit  nombre,  11  n>  en  a  point  qui  ajrt 
aoln  dee  solduta,  dee  armei,  et  de  la  discipline."  "  On  a 
beauooup  plus  de  eonflanoe  en  la  cavnlerle,  dont  la  plua 
grande  partie  eet  aseez  bonne."  ATaux  mentions  eeveral 
leKiments  of  horee  with  Articular  priUee.  Of  two  of  theee 
be  saya,  "  On  ne  pent  voir  de  meiUear  reffiment.**  The 
correctneae  of  the  opinion  which  he  bad  funned  Itoth  of  ■ 
the  infantry  and  of  cavalry  was,  after  his  departure  from  j 
XreUnd,  siiJjnHlly  prove<i,at  the  Boynw.  ' 

*  1  will  qi:oto  a  passage  or  two  from  the  deepatebes  writ-  . 


ten  at  this  time  bv  Avanx.  On  September  7  (17)  hemye : 
"  De  quelque  ooets  qu*on  se  tonmAt,  on  ne  pouTolt  ri«« 
prevoir  que  d^aagrteble.  Hals  dans  cette  extrvmltA  eb»> 
cnn  8*est  6vertn6.  Lee  officiera  ont  Ikit  leurs  recrnes  a^ce 
beancoup  de  diligence."  Three  days  later  be  eay9 :  "  U  7 
a  quittse  Jours  que  nous  n'esp^rlons  gutrte  de  ponvoir  m«^ 
tre  les  choses  en  st  bon  estat :  mais  my  Lord  Tyrronnel  et 
tou8  lea  Irlandais  ont  travaillS  nree  tant  d^empreaeemeat 
qu'on  s'est  mis  en  Mtat  de  defl^nse." 

t  Avaui.  Aug.  20  (30),  Aug.  -26  (iSep.  4),  Au}?.  26  (Sep  Si; 
LllH  of  James,  II.  373;  Melfort's  vtndlciitiiin  of  himself 
among  the  NHime  pRpers.  Atmiix  savF :  •*  II  piMTrrt  psrtir 
oe  solr  k  la  unit :  car  Je  toIs  bien  qu*il  Hpprtrht^nde  qui)  M 
sera  pas  sur  pour  luy  de  pArtir  en  plHu  jiuir.** 

J:  Story's  Inipnrtliil  Ulstory  of  the  War>«  of  !r»»land.  11«| 
e  of  .famfs.  If.  374:  Avsnx.  Sp;.!.  7  (17).  1«8'J:  MLrtTS 
Journal,  printed  In  1689,  and  reprinted  by  Macpbenoa. 
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IlBbnrn,  nod  Jthence,  through  towns  left  without 
an  inhabitant,  and  over  p  aios  on  which  not  a 
cow,  nor  a  sLeep,  nor  a  stack  of  com  was  to  be 
seen,  to  Loughbrickland.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  three  re^ments  of  Enniskilleners,  whose 
dress,  horses,  and  arms  looked  strange  to  eyes 
accastomed  to  the  pomp  of  reviews,  but  who  in 
natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops  in 
the  world,  and  who  had,  during  months  of  con- 
stant watching  and  skirmishing,  acquired  many 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  soldiers.* 

Schomberg  continued  to  advance  towards 
Zkbtiu  through  a  desert  The  few  Irish  troops 
which  remained  in  the  south  of  Ulster  retreated 
before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated.  New- 
ry,  once  a  well  built  and  thriving  Protestant 
borough,  he  found  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes. 
Carlingford  too  had  perished.  The  spot  where 
the  town  bad  once  stood  was  marked  only  by 
the  massy  remains  of  the  old  Norman  castle. 
Those  who  ventured  to  wander  from  the  camp 
reported  that  the  country,  as  far  as  they  could 
explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.  There  were  cabins, 
but  no  inmat-es :  there  was  rich  pasture,  but  nei- 
ther flock  nor  herd :  there  were  cornfields ;  but 
the  harvest  lay  on  the  ground  soaked  with  rain.f 

While  Schomberg  was  advancing  through  a 
vast  solitude,  the  Irish  forces  were  rapidly  as- 
sembling from  every  quarter.  On  thft  tenth  of 
September  the  royal  standard  of  James  was  un- 
furled on  the  tower  of  Drogheda;  and  beneath 
it  were  soon  collected  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  the  infantry  generally  bad,  the  cavalry 
generally  good,  but  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
fall  of  leal  for  their  country  and  their  religion.  { 
The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great 
multitude  of  camp  followers,  armed  with  scythes, 
half  pikes,  and  skeans.  By  this  time  Schom- 
berg had  reached  Dundalk.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies  was  not  more  than  a  long 
day's  march.  It  was  therefore  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  fate  of  the  island  would  speedily 
be  decided  by  a  pitched  buttle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand 
war  were  eager  to  fight;  and,  in  both  camps, 
the  few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military 
science  were  against  fighting.  Neither  Rosen 
nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  every  thing  on  a 
cast  Each  of  them  knew  intimately  tibe  de- 
fects of  his  own  army;  and  neither  of  them 
was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's 
army.  Rosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  in- 
fantry were  worse  equipped,  worse  ofiBcered, 
and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  that  he 
had  ever  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they 
doubtless  ought  to  have  been,  amply  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  their  efficiency. 
Numbers,  he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little 
against  a  great  superiority  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline. He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back, 
and  even  to  abandon  Dublin  to  the  enemy, 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  the  loss  of  all.  Athlone  was  the  best 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  determined  stand. 

•  Btory'B  Imiiartivl  Hintorr.  f  Tbfd. 

t  ATftux,  Sept.  It)  (*2U) :  lobO  :  Story's  Impartial  Hittory; 
Lift  ar  Jamw,  tt.  UTi.  S78  Orig.  Mom.  Story  aitd  Jamei 
SKTw  in  Mtimatlnfr  the  Irlth  nrmr  at  fthout  twanty  thou- 


The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  be  defended 
till  the  succours  which  Melfort  had  been  charged 
to  solicit  came  from  France;  and  those  suc- 
cours would  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
war.  But  the  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their 
head,  were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The 
blood  of  the  whole  nation  was  up.  James  wa« 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects, 
and  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  die- 
grace  himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  in- 
vaders without  a  blow.{ 

In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schom- 
berg had  determined  not  to  fight  Hi.«  reason! 
were  weighty.  He  had  some  good  Dutch  and 
French  troops.  The  Enniskilleners  who  had 
joined  him  had  served  a  military  apprentice- 
ship, though  not  in  a  very  regular  manner. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted  of  English 
peasants  who  had  just  left  their  cottages.  His 
musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their 
pieces :  his  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to 
manage  their  horses  ;  and  these  inexperienced 
recruits  were  for  the  most  part  comifianded  by 
officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  Ilia 
troops  were  therefore  not  generally  superior  in 
discipline  to  the  Irish,  and  were  in  number  far 
inferior.  Nay,  be  found  that  his  men  were  al- 
most as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  as  ill  clad,  aa 
the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The 
wealth  of  the  English  nation  and  the  liberal 
votes  of  the  English  parliament  had  entitled 
him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  But 
he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  The  administra- 
tion had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Oliver,  beea 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  imbecilSi 
more  and  more  corrupt ;  and  now  the  Revolu- 
tion reaped  what  the  Restoration  had  sown,  k 
crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries, 
formed  under  Charles  and  James,  plundered, 
starved,  and  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
William.  Of  these  men  the  most  important  was 
Henry^  Shales,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  been 
Commissary  General  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow. 
It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  government  for 
continuing  to  employ  him :  for,  in  his  own  de- 
partment, his  experience  far  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
same  school  In  which  he  had  acquired  his  ex- 
perience, he  had  learned  the  whole  art  of  pecu-  l 
lation.  The  beef  and  brandy  which  he  furnished  A* 
were  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  turned  from  them 
with  loathing :  the  tents  were  rotten :  the  cloth- 
ing was  scanty :  the  muskets  broke  in  the  hand- 
ling. Great  numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down 
to  the  account  of  the  government:  but,  two 
months  after  the  Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the 
shoes  had  not  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  means 
of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery  were  al- 
most entirely  wanting.  An  ample  number  of 
horses  had  been  purchased  in  England  with  the 
public  money,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dee.  But  Shales  had  let  them  out  for 
harvest  work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshire,  had 
pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in 
Ulster  to  get  on  as  thev  best  might.  [|    Schom- 


{  Life  of  James,  ii.  S77,  S78.  (Mk.  Mem. 
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berg  tbought  that,  if  he  shoulci,  with  an  ill 
trained  and  ill  appointed  army,  risk  a  battle 
against  a  superior  force,  he  might  not  im- 
probably be  defeated ;  and  he  knew  that  a 
defeat  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
kingdom,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  three  king- 
doms. He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  till  his  men  had  been  disci- 
plined, and  till  reinfoiysements  and  sapplies 
should  arrive. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dnndalk  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  oould  not  be  forced  to  fight 
against  his  will.  James,  emboldened  by  the 
caation  of  his  adversary,  and  disregarding  the 
advice  of  Rosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  Irish  aipny  before  the 
English  linen,  drew  up  horse,  foot  and  artillery, 
in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  his  banner. 
The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But 
their  general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was 
Xiot  to  be  moved  by  the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy 
or  by  Ae  murmurs  of  his  own  soldiers.  During 
some  weaks  he  remained  secure  within  his  de- 
fences, while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off.  He 
Bet  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies 
which  fofmed  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
He  ordered  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly  ex- 
ercised in  firing,  sometimes  at  marks  and  some- 
times by  platoons ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  at  first  acquitted  themselves,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  he  had  judged  wisely  in^ot  leading 
them  out  to  battle.  It  was  found  tiiat  not  one 
in  four  of  the  English  soldiei-s  oould  manage 
his  piece  at  all ;  and  whoever  suooeeded  in  dis- 
charging it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought 
that  he  had  performed  a  great  feat 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish 
eyed  his  camp  without  daring  to  attack  it  But 
within  that  camp  soon  appeared  two  evils  more 
terrible  than  the  foe,  treason  and  pestilence. 
Among  the  best  troops  under  his  opmmand 
were  Uie  French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  doubt 
arose  touching  their  fidelity.  The  real  Hugue- 
not refugee  indeed  might  safely  be  trusted. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  most  sealous  Eng- 
lish Protestant  regarded  the  House  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Church  of  Kome  was  a  lukewarm  feel- 
ing when  compared  with  that  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  per- 
eecuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of 
Languedoo.  The  Irish  had  already  remarked 
that  the  French  heretic  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter.*  Now,  however,  it  was  found  that 
with  those  emigrants  who  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  for  the  reformed  religion  were  Inter- 
mingled emigrants  of  a  very  different  sort,  de- 
aerters  who  had  run  away  from  their  standards 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  coloured  their 
crime  by  pretending  that  they  were  Protestants, 
and  that  their  conscience  woulfl  not  suffer  them 
to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  Church. 
Some  of  these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  seoonl 
treason  they  might  obtain  both  pardon  and 
reward,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avaux. 
The  letters  were  intercepted;  and  a  formida- 
ble plot  was  brought  to  light  It  appeared 
that,  if  (Scbomberg  hadvbeen  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  the  Importunity  of  those  who  widhed 


*  Niliull's  Juurrutil.  A  French  offlcor,  in  a  I  "  t  to 
▲vaux,  written  nntn  utter  &^u)luulburg  •  UiuUiDt>.  «>« 
'*Los  IIui^uenutB  funt  plud  de  uihI  ijue  lus  AoKluiii}  et 
taant  iurce  GaUiuiiqutNt  puur  uvuir  fait  rdtfbUiuco." 


him  to  give  battle,  several  French  companies 
would,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  fired 
on  the  English,  and  gone  over  to  the  cnejiy. 
Such  a  defection  might  well  have  produced 
a  general  panic  in  a  better  army  than  th.it 
which  was  encamped  under  Dundalk.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  severe.  Six  of  the  conspirators 
were  hanged.  Two  hundred  of  their  accom- 
plices were  sent  in  irons  to  England.  Even 
after  this  winnowing,  the  refugees  were  long 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  army  with  unjust 
but  not  unnatural  suspicion.  During  some 
days  indeed  there  was  great  reason  to  fe^r  that 
the  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody 
fight  between  the  English  soldiers  and  their 
French  allies,  f 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  a  general  muster  of  the  army 
was  held ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  ranks 
of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  there  had  been 
much  sickness  among  the  recruits :  but  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  the  mor- 
tality became  alarming.  The  autumnal  rains 
of  Ireland  are  usually  heavy;  and  this  year 
they  were  heavier  than  usual.  The  whole 
country  was  deluged;  and  the  Duke's  camp 
became  a  marsh.  The  Enniskillen  men. were 
Bea8one<L  to  the  climate.  The  Dutch  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  country  which,  as  a 
wit  of  that  age  said,  draws  fifty  feet  of  water. 
They  kept  their  huts  dry  and  clean ;  and  they 
had  experienced  and  careful  officers  who  did 
not  suffer  them  to  omit  any  precaution. 
But  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire had  neither  constitutions  prepared  to 
resist  the  pernicious  influence,  nor  skill  to 
protect  themselves  against  it.  The  bad  pro- 
visions furnished  by  the  Commissariat  aggra- 
vated the  maladies  generated  by  the  air.  Re- 
medies were  almost  entirely  wanting.  The 
surgeons  were  few.  The  medicine  chests  con- 
tained little  more  than  lint  and  plaisters  for 
wounds.  The  English  sickened  and  died  by 
hundreds.  Even  those  who  were  not  smitten 
by  the  pestilence  were  unnerved  and  dejected, 
and,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  energy  which 
is  the  heritage  of  our  race,  awaited  their 
fate  with  the  helpless  apathy  of  Asiatics.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Schomberg  tried  to  teach 
them  to  improve  their  habitations,  and  to 
cover  the  wet  earth  on  which  they  lay  with 
a  thick  carpet  of  fern.  Exertion  had  become 
more  dreadful  to  them  than  death.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  would  not 
help  themselves  should  help  each  other.  No- 
body asked  and  nobody  showed  compassion. 
Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced 
a  hardhearted ness  and  a  desperate  impiety, 
of  which  an  example  will  not  easily  be  fonnd 
even  in  the  history  of  infectious  diseases. 
The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the 
blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades. 
Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretch  who 
had  died  in  the  morning,  might  be  seen  a 
:7retch  destioed  to  die  before  night,  cursing, 
singing   loose   songs,   and   swallowing    u:iqu«- 


t  8t'»ry  ;  NKiTHtfTf  tran^niitunl  by  Amax  t*t  Sclfroetaf, 
Nuv.  Zd  (Dec.  ti),  lO.^-Q:  Loudun  CJUfttt:,  Oct.  14.  ld»9.  U 
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Ungh  to  the  keallii  of  tti*  d«val*  Wbta  the 
c.rpses  wore  taken  away  to  be  buried  the  sur- 
vifons  grumbled.  A  dead  man,  they  iaid,  was 
a  good  screen  and  a  good  atooL  Why,  when 
there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful 
articles  of  fuiniture,  were  people  to  be  exposed 
to  the  co:d  air  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist 
ground  ?♦ 

Many  of  the  siok  were  sent  by  the  SngUsh 
Te&els:  which  lay  off  the  coast  to  Belfast,  where 
n  great  hvspital  had  been  prepared.  But  scarce 
half  of  them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
Mure  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the  bay  of  Car- 
richfergus  heaped  with  caroa^ses,  and  eihaling 
the  stench  of  death,  without  a  living  man  on 
board.f 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The 
kerne  of  Munster  or  Oonnaught  was  quite  as 
well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own 
mud  cabin  inhaling  the  vapours  of  his  own 
quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the  distress 
of  the  Saxon  heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that 
they  would  be  destroyed  without  a  blow.  He 
beard  with  delight  the  guns  peaUng  all  day  over 
the  graves  of  ihe  Rnglieh  officers,  till  at  length 
the  funerais  became  too  numerous  to  be  cele- 
brated with  military  pomp,  and  the  mournful 
sounds  were  succeeded  by  a  silence  more  mourn- 
ful stiU. 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  James  that  he  could  safely  ven- 
ture to  detach  five  regiments  from  his  army,  and 
to  send  them  into  Oonnaught  Sarsfield  com- 
manded them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  so 
high  as  he  deserved  in  the  royal  estimation. 
The  King,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  superiority 
which  must  have  made  Avaux  and  Rosen  bite 
their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but 
Tcry  scantily  supplied  with  brains.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  the  Ambassador 
prevailed  on  His  Mijesty  to  raise  the  best  officer 
in  the  Irish  army  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
Sarsfield  now  fully  vindicated  the  favourable 
opinion  which  his  French  patrons  had  formed  of 
him.  Ue  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo ;  and 
he  effectually  secured  Galway,  which  had  been 
in  oonaiderable  danger.} 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English 
entrenchments  before  Dundalk.  In  the  midst 
d'  difficulties  and  disasters  hourly  multiplying, 
the  great  qualities  of  Sohomberg  appeared  hour- 
ly more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not  in  the  full 
tide  of  Httocess,  not  on  the  field  of  Montes  Clares, 
not  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht,  had  he  so 
well  deserved  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His 
resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence  never 
slept.  Hia  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexa- 
tions and  ^vocations,  was  always  cheerful  and 
serene.  The  effective  men  under  his  command, 
even  if  aU  were  reckoned  as  effective  who  were 
not  stretched  on  the  earth  by  fever,  did  not  now 
exceed  five  thousand.  Theae  were  hardly  equal 
to  their  ordinary  duty;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  harass  them  with  double  duty.  Nevertheless, 
•o  masterly  were  the  old  man's  dispositions  that 

*  Story's  Impartial  RMoirj ;  Duinout  MS.  The  pro- 
fluieaesii  and  dlMoluten«ra  or  thd  caiup  durlug  the  sick- 
iMsSB  are  mentfabwl  in  maay  eoutemporarjr  pamphlets  both. 
1x1  V«rae  and  proae.  ^a»  partleaUrijr  aihitlra  euUtled  B*- 
fi^matic^n  of  Manneris  p.irt  iL 

t  Storj'a  ImpariLtl  llbtory. 

r  Avmiis,  Uct.  1L>21.  Nor.  14-24, 1089;  Storjr'a  Impartial 
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with  this  small  Imree  be  faced  during  several 
weeks  twenty  thousand  troops  who  were  accom* 
panied  by  a  multitude  of  armed  banditti.  At 
length  early  in  November  the  Irish  dispersed, 
and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  'then 
broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into  Ulster. 
Just  as  the  remains  of  his  army  were  about  to 
move^  a  rumour  spread  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching in  great  force.  Had  this  rumour 
been  true,  the  danger  would  have  been  extreme. 
But  the  BngUsh  regiments,  though  they  hud 
been  reduced  to  n  third  purt  of  their  com  pie- 
ment,  and  though  the  men  who  were  in  beet 
health  were  hvdly  aUe  to  shoulder  arm  , 
showed  a  strange  joy  and  alacrity  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the  Papists  should 
pay  for  all  the  misery  of  the  last  month.  "  We 
English,"  Schomberg  said,  identifying  himself  . 
good-hnmouredly  with  the  people  of  the  country 
which  had  adopted  him,  **we  English  have  sto- 
mach enough  for  fighting.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parts  of  a  soldier's 
business.*' 

The  alarm  proved  false :  the  Duke's  army  de- 
parted unmolested:  but  the  highway  along 
which  he  retired  presented  a  piteous  and  hideous 
spectacle.  A  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with 
the  sick  jolted  over  the  nigged  pavement.  At 
every  jolt  some  wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost 
The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unboried  to 
the  foxes  and  crows.  The  whole  number  of 
tJiose  who  died,  in  the  camp  at  Dundalk,  in  the 
hospital  at  Belfast,  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea, 
amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  survivors 
were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Ulster.  The  general  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  I<isbum.{ 

Uis  conduct  was  variously  Judged.  Wise  and 
candid  men  said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  captain  in  Europe 
whoy  with  raw  troops,  with  ignorant  offioem, 
with  scanty  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once 
against  a  hostile  army  of  greatly  superior  foroe, 
against  a  villanous  commissariat,  against  a  nest 
of  traitors  in  bis  own  camp,  and  against  a  disense 
more  murderous  than  the  sword,  would  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the  lose 
of  a  flag  or  a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  those  newly  commissioned  minors  and  cap- 
tains whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  bin 
perplexities,  and  who  had  not  one  qualification 
for  tLetr  posts  except  personal  courage,  grum- 
bled at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had  saved 
them  from  destruction.  Their  oomplaints  were 
echoed  on  the  other  side  of  Saiut  Qeorge'e 
ChanneL  Some  of  the  murmuring,  though  ua^ 
just,  was  excusable.  The  parents,  who  had 
sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight . 
his  way  to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when 
they  learned  that  he  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw 
without  medical  attendance,  and  had  been  buried 
in  a  swamp  without  aoy  Christian  or  military 
ceremony,  their  aftietion  made  them  hasty  and 
unreasonable.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved 
families  was  mingled  another  cry  much  less  re- 


Niheli'a  Journal,  and  James'a  Life;  Burnet,  11.20;  Dai^ 
goauV  Journal  during  thin  autumn :  the  Narrative  Bent 
bv  Avanx  to  {«eit;uelay.  and  the  Dumont  hlA.  The  lying 
of  the  London  Uazette  la  monatroua.  Through  the  whoto 
autumn  the  troona  are  conFtantly  anid  to  be  in  )(i)od  con* 
dillon  In  The  ab«urd  drama  entitled  the  Uoya)  Voyage, 
which  waa  acted  for  the  ainuaoment  of  the  rabble  of  Lon* 
dun.  in  ltf89,  tlie  Iriah  are  rvpreaented  aa  attacklux  aome 
of  Um  ficiL  tincUah.  The  Kngllah  pot  the  aaiallwsu  to 
tha  rout,  and  than  drop  down  dead. 
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spectRble.  All  the  hearers  and  tellere  of  news 
abused  the  general  who  furnished  them  with  so 
little  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of  that 
sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they 
far  more  readily  forgive  a  oommander  who  loses 
a  battle  than  a  commander  wbo  declines  one. 
The  politicians,  who  delirered  their  oracles  from 
the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  Oarro> 
way's,  confidently  asked,  without  knowing  any 
tiling,  either  of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war 
in  particular,  why  Schomberg  did  not  fight. 
They  could  not  renture  to  siiy  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  calling.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
an  exoellent  officer:  but  he  was  very  old.  He 
aeemed  to  bear  his  years  well :  but  bis  faculties 
were  not  what  they  had  been:  his  memory  was 
failing  :  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  some- 
times forgot  in  thu  afternoon  what  he  had  done 
in  the  morning.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  existed  a  human  being  whose  mind 
was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at  forty. 
But  that  Schomberg's  intellectual  powers  had 
been  little  impaired  L  y  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  despatches.,  which  are  still  extant,  "and 
Which  are  models  of  oifieial  writing,  terse,  per- 
spicuous, full  of  impoi'tant  facts  and  weighty 
reasons;  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  words.  In  those  despatches  he  some- 
times alluded,  not  angrily,  but  with  calm  dis- 
dain to  the  censures  thrown  upon  his  o<widuct 
by  shallow  babbiers,  who,  never  having  seen 
any  military  operation  more  important  than  the 
relieving  of  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  imagined 
ttiat  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  was  to  gain 
great  victories  in  any  situation  and  against  any 
odds,  and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced 
that  one  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike, 
W/.S  a  match  for  any  five  musketeers  of  King 
Lewis'fe  household.* 

Unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
campaign  in  Ireland,  the  results  of  the  maritime 
cperations  of  the  year  were  more  unsatisfactory 
still.  It  had  been  confidently  expected  that,  on 
the  sea,  England  allied  with  Holland,  would  have 
been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of 
Lewis :  but  every  thing  went  wrong.  Herbert 
h  <d,  after  the  unimportant  skirmish  of  Bantry 
Bay.  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth. 
There  he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good 
opinion  either  of  the  public  or  of  thi*  govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him 
for  his  services;  and  he  received  signal  marks 
of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  had  not  been 
at  the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his 
share  of  the  rewards  which,  at  the  time  of  that 
solemnity,  had  been  distributed  among  the  chief 
agents  in  the  Revolution.  The  omission  was 
now  repaired;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington.  The  King  went  down  to  Portsmouth, 
dined  on  board  of  the  Admiral's  fiag  ship,  ex- 
pressed the  fullest  c<mfidenoe  in  the  valour  and 
loyalty  of  the  navy,  knighted  two  gallant  cap- 
iiins,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  John  Ashby,  and 
ordered  a  donative  to  be  divided  among  the  sea- 
men.f 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a 
high  opinion  of  Torrington.  Fur  Torrington 
w>iS  gener.tUy  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.  He  had 
I  proAoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of 


•  6m  kis  dMpstolMS  in  tha  appendU  to  Dtlrjmyi,^ 


England  by  James,  who,  if  he  understood  any 
thing,  understood  maritime  affUrs.  That  place 
and  other  lucrative  places  Torrington  had  re- 
linquished when  he  found  that  he  oould  retaia 
them  only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  No  man  had  taken  a  mora 
active,  a  mor«  hasardous,  or  a  more  useful 
part  in  effecting  the  Revolution.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  do  man  had  fnirer  pretensions  to 
be  put  at  the  bead  of  the  naval  administration. 
Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  posL 
His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose  in- 
deed that  the  firmnte  with  which  in  the  late 
reign  he  had  adhered  to  his  religion  bad  excited 
much  surprise.  His  glorious  di^praee  indeed 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
his  character.  In  poverty  and  exile  be  rose 
from  a  voluptuary  into  a  hero.  But,  as  soon 
as  prosperity  returned,  the  hero  sank  agun 
into  a  voluptuary;  and  the  lapse  was  deep 
and  hopeless.  The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which 
had  been  during  a  short  time  braced  to  %  firm 
tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial  or  of 
strenuous  exertion.  The  vulgar  courage  of  a 
foremast  man  he  still  retained.  But  both  as 
Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he 
was  utterly  inefficient  Month  after  month  the 
fieet  which  should  have  been  the  terror  of  the 
seas  lay  in  harbour  while  he  was  (Averting  him- 
self in  London.  The  sailors,  punning  upon  his 
new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord  Tarry-in- 
town.  When  he  came  on  shipboard  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a  bevy  of  courtesans.  There  was 
scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  when 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret  Bong 
insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  necessarily  became 
insatiable  of  wealth.  Tet  he  loved  flattery  al- 
most as  much  as  either  wealth  or  pleasure.  He 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the  most 
abject  homage  ttom  those  who  were  under  his 
command.  His  fiag  ship  waa  a  little  Ver8aiIIe& 
He  expected  his  captains  to  attend  him  to  hia 
cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  assemble 
every  morning  at  his  levee.  He  even  suffered 
them  to  dress  him.  One  of  them  combed  his 
flowing  wig;  another  stood  ready  with  the  em- 
broidered coat.  Under  such  a  chief  there  could 
be  no  discipline.  His  tars  passed  their  time  in 
rioting  among  the  rabble  of  Portsmouth.  Those 
officers  who -won  his  favctir  by  servility  and 
adulation  easily  obtained  l^ve  of  absence,  and 
spent  weeks,  in  London,  revelling  in  taverns, 
scouring  the  streets,  or  making  love  to  the 
masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre.  The 
viotuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had 
t9  deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  ca8l«  of  me«t 
which  dogs  would  not  touch,  and  barrels  of  beer 
which  smelt  worse  than  bilge  water.  Mesn- 
while  the  British  Channel  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned to  French  rovers.  Our  merchantmen 
were  boarded  in  sight  of  the  ramparts  c»f  Ply- 
mouth. The  sugar  fieet  from  the  We-t  Indiea 
lost  seven  ships.  The  whole  value  of  the  prizes 
taken  by  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  our  island,  while  Tor- 
rington WAS  engaged  with  his  bottle  and  hia 
hig^em,  was  estimated  at  t<ix  hundred  thoosand 
pounds.  So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the  convey 
of  a  man  of  war,  except  by  giving  iuimeiws 
bribes,  that  our  traders  were  forced  to  hire  tbi 

t  l4>n<lo]L  a«Mtt«»  Uv  ^  IMO. 
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BPrvices  of  Dutch  privateers.  And  found  these 
foi-:'ign  raer  jenariea  much  more  useful  nod  much 
\e  »  greedj  than  the  officers  of  our  own  roval 

The  only  department  with  which  no  fault 
could  be  found  was  the  department  of  Foreign 
Atfairs.  There  William  was  his  own  minister; 
au*i,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there  were 
no  delays,  no  blunders,  no  Jobs,  no  treasijns. 
Tl:e  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  indeed  great  Even  at  the  Hague  he  had 
t*  encounter  an  opposition  which  all  bis  wisdom 
aii<I  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  support 
of  Heinsius,  scarcely  overcome.  The  English 
were  not  aware  that,  while  they  were  murmur- 
ing at  their  Sovereign's  partiality  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  a  strong  party  in  Holland  wa»<  mur- 
muring at  his  partiality  for  the  land  of  bis  adop- 
tion The  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster 
complained  that  the  terms  of  alliance  which  he 
proposed  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
that  wherever  the  honour  of  the  English  flag 
was  concerned,  he  was  punctilious  and  obsti- 
nate ;  that  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  an  ar- 
ticle which  interdicted  all  trade  with  France, 
and  which  could  not  but  be  grievously  felt  on 
the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam;  that,  when  they 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Navigation  Act  would 
be  repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told 
them  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
lie  carried  all  his  points;  and  a  solemn  contract 
was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Baiavian 
federation  bound  themselves  to  stand  firmly  by 
ench  other  against  France,  and  not  to  make 
peace  except  by  mutual  consent.  But  one  of 
tlie  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  declared  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a 
traitor  for  conceding  so  much ;  and  the  signa- 
ture of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have  been 
traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion,  f 

Meanwhile  under  WUliam's  skilful  manage- 
ment a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  the  states  General  and  the  Emperor. 
To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their 
ndhesion;  and  thus  the  four  great  powers 
vrhich  had  long  been  bound  together  by  a 
friendly  understanding  were  bound  together  by 
a  formttl  contract.  J 

Bat  before  that  formal  contract  had  been 
signed  and  sealed,  all  the  ooiftractlng  parties 
were  in  arms.  Early  in  the  year  1Q89  wor  was 
raging  s.11  over  the  Continent  from  the  Hnmus 
to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at  once  on 
every  side,  made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  and  her  Turkish  allies  kept  a  great  Ger- 
man forcefully  employed  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  summer  were  not  unfavourable  to 
the  oonfederates.  Beyond  the  Danube,  the 
Christians,  under  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  gained 
a  snecession  of  victories  over  tie  Mussu.mans. 
In  the  passes  of  Roussillon,  the  French  troops 
coiitended  without  any  decisive  odvautnge 
against  the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia. 
(yBe  German  army,  led  by  the  Elector  of  Bava- 

•Cbmmons'  Jour.,  Nov.  13-23, 1689:  Grey'R  Dpbates,  Nov. 
13,  14.  lA,  23, 16S9.  E«e.  among  numerons  paMiuloades, 
tbe  Parable  of  the  BeurbaltSog,  lUlbrmatlon  of  uanners, 
a  tHitlre.  the  Mock  Uonrnera.  a  Satire  See  also  Pvpys'a 
I/larv.  kept  at  Tangl«r.  Oct.  15, 103. 

t  Tbe  beat  acctmot  of  theae  nefotfaitfcms  vlll  be  found 
la  Waipeoaar,  Ixi.  He  had  aeeeaa  to  Wttaen'a  papera.  and 
has  quoted  largely  from  tbum.  It  vaa  Witaen  who  signed 
la  vfc^ant  asltatton,  *'ioaU,"  he  119%  **infne  beevende 


ria.  occupied  the  Archbishopric  of  (Cologne. 
Another  was  commanded  by  Charles,  Duke  oi 
Lorraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driven  from  his  own 
dominions  by  the  arms  of  France,  had  turned 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  had,  as  such,  obtained 
both  distinction  and  revenge.  He  marched 
against  tbe  devastators  of  the  Palatinate,  forced 
them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a 
long  siege,  took  the  important  and  stroigly  for- 
tified city  of  Mentz. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  Humieres,  were 
opposed  to  the  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had  long  served  the 
States  General  with  fidelity  and  ability,  though 
not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Wal- 
deck*s  orders  was  Marlborough,  to  whom  Wil- 
liam had-  confided  an  English  brigade  consisting 
of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army  of  James. 
Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  second 
also  in  professional  skill,  was  Thomas  Talmash, 
a  brave  soldier,  destined  to  a  fate  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  shame  and  indignation.  Be- 
tween the  army  of  Waldeck  and  the  army  of  Uu- 
mieres  no  general  action  took  place:  but  in  a  suc- 
cession of  combats  the  advantage  was  on  the  sirle 
of  the  confederates.  Of  these  combats  the  most 
important  took  place  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  df 
August.  The  French  attacked  an  outpost  de- 
fended by  the  English  brigade,  were  vigorously 
repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
abandoning  a  few  field  pieces  to  the  conquerors 
and  leaving  more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on 
the  ground.  Marlboruugh,  on  this  as  on  every 
similar  occasion,  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant 
and  skilful  captain.  The  Coldstream  Guards 
commanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  which 
is  now  called  the  sixteenth  of  the  line,  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Robert  Hodges,  distinguished  them- 
selves highly.  The  Royal  regiment,  too,  which 
had  a  few  months  before  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that 
William,  in  freely  pardoning  that  great'  fault, 
had  acted  not  less  wisely  than  generously.  The 
testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  despatch  bore 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read 
with  delight  by  their  countrymen.  The  fight  in- 
deed was  no  more  than  a  skirmish :  but  it  was  a 
sharp  and  bloody  skirmish.  There  had  within 
living  memory  been  no  equally  serious  encounter 
between  the  English  and  French ;  and  our  ances- 
tors were  naturally  elated  by  finding  that  maiiy 
years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appi*  r 
to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nutiou.{ 

The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  events 
of  the  campaign  abundant  matter  for  invecrivt . 
Marlborough  was,  not  without  reason,  the  objcit 
of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  behaviour  on  a 
field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to 
censure:  but  there  were  other  parts  of  his  con* 
duct  which  presented  a  fair  mark  for  obloquy . 
Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  msn :  it  is 
rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man :  but  Marlborough 
was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  rhe  bloom  of 
youth,  loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or  womeu. 


hand  getuigen  kan.'*  The  trrattea  vUl  be  fband  In  Da* 
mont'8  Corps  Dlplomstique.  They  were  signed  in  August, 
1689. 

%  The  treaty  between  ttie  Emperor  and  the  Stater  On  h- 
ral  is  datHl  May  IJ.  1689.  It  will  be  Ibund  in  bumoi.i  • 
Corps  Diplomatique. 

}  See  the  despatrh  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  OaaettSk 
Aug.  26,1680;  Historical  Records  of  the  Virvt  Beglineat 
Of  foot;  Daogeau,  Aug.  28;  Monthly  Mereaiy,  Sept.  LtM. 
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and  who  have,  at  tlio  height  of  greatness,  loved 
lucre  mure  than  power  or  fame.  All  the  pre- 
cious p'^tA  which  uuturo  hnd  lavished  on  him  he 
valued  obieflj'  for  what  tliey  would  fetch.  At 
twenty  he  m  ide  money  of  his  beauty  and  his 
vigour.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his  genius 
find  his  glory.  The  applau>e8  which  were  justly 
due  to  hid  Cx^uduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  alto- 
gether drown  tho  voices  of  those  whj  muttered 
that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or 
got,  this  hero  waa  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  liar- 
pagon ;  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance 
liuder  pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  he 
iiever  a^ked  an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  munter 
rolls  wore  fraudulently  made  up;  that  he  pock- 
e;ed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long 
been  dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his 
own  sight  four  years  before  at  Sedgemoor;  that 
there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop;  that 
there  were  thirty^ix  in  another.  Nothing  but 
the  union  uf  dauntless  courage  and  commanding 
powers  of  mind  with  &  bland  temper  and  win- 
ning manners  could  have  enabled  him  to  gain 
and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldier- 
like,  the  goodwill  of  his  soldiers.* 

About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  ar- 
mies in  every  part  of  Europe  were  going  into 
•winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontiff  ascended  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  no 
more.  His  fate  had  been  strange  indeed.  His 
conscientious  and  fervent  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  induced 
him,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  conjunctures  in 
lier  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal  ene- 
mies. The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with 
concern  and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and 
commonwealths,  and  with  joy  and  hope  at  Ver- 
B  lilies  and  Dublin.  An  extraordinary  ambassa- 
dor of  high  rank  was  instantly  despatched  by 
Lewis  to  Rome.  The  French  garrison  which  had 
been  placed  in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When 
the  votes  of  the  Conclave  had  been  united  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Peter  Ottobnonl,  an  ancient  Cardinal 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the 
Eighth,  the  representative  of  France  assisted  at 
tae  installation,  bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new 
Pontiff,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  His  Holiness 
a  letter  in  which  the  most  Christian  King  de- 
clared that  he  renounced  the  odious  privilege  of 
protecting  robbers  and  assassins.  Alexander 
pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  embraced  the 
bearer,  and  talked  with  rapture  of  the  near 
}  rospect  of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began  to  en- 
tertain a  hi)pe  that  the  influence  of  the  Vatican 
might  be  exerted  to  dissolve  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  House  of  Austria  and  the  heretical 
usurper  of  the  English  throne.  James  was  even 
Hiore  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  expect 
tbat  the  new  Pope  would  give  him  money,  and 
crdf  red  Melfort,  who  had  now  acquitted  himself 
of  his  mission  at  Versailles,  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
&nd  bog  His  Holiness  to  contribute  something 
tuwardd  the  good  work  of  upholding  pure  reli- 
gion in  the  British  islands.  But  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold  lan- 
guage different  from  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  determined  to  follow  in  essentials  his  pre- 


*  9ee  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  c]andB«i> 
tSnelv  printed  in  1600.  **I  have  not  pativnoa,**  aaya  the 
writer,  ''aftorthia  wreteV  (Marlboron^^h)  to  mentfon  any 
•ther.  All  are  innocent  comparatWely,  even  Kirke  hlnueUl^ 

f  aee  the  MarairlM  fbr  deptemher,  1083,  and  the  Kmr 


deoesscr's  policy.  The  origin**  cau^e  of  tlit 
quarrel  between  the  Holy  8ee  and  Lewis  was 
n>t  removed.  The  King  couiiuued  to  appoint 
predates;  the  Pope  con:iuued  to  refuse  them  in- 
stitution; and  the  consequence  was  that  a  fourth 
part  of  tlie  dioceses  of  France  had  hishope  wb<^ 
were  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  fnne- 
tion.f 

The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  nr  i 
less  distracted  than  the  Gallicnn  Cliurch.  The 
first  of  August  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  the  day  before  the  close  of  which  all 
beneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding 
academical  offices  must,  on  pain  of  suspension, 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  the  Jacobites 
hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors  wontd-  be  so 
considerable  as  seriously  to  altirm  and  embar- 
rass the  Government.  But  this  hope  was  dis- 
appointed. Few  indeed  of  the  clergy  were 
Whigs.  Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate 
school  which  acknowledged,  reluctantly  and 
with  reserve,  that  extreme  abuses  might  some- 
times justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  extreme 
remedies.  The  great  migority  of  the  profession 
still  held  the  dootrine  of  passive  obedience:  but 
that  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  sections. 
A  question,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
been  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  had,  there- 
fore, though  sometimes  Incidentally  raii^ed.  been, 
by  most  persons,  very  superficially  considered, 
had  now  become  practically  most  importanL 
The  dootrine  of  pas-^ive  obedience  being  taken 
for  granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience  dnet 
While  the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession 
were  conjoined,  there  W'ls  no  room  fur  donbt: 
but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  poseessioa 
were  now  separated.  One  prince,  raised  bj  tb« 
Revolution,  was  reigning  at  Westminster,  |Mt8»- 
ing  laws,  appointing  magistrates  and  prelates, 
sending  forth  armies  and  fleets.  His  Judges 
decided  causes.  His  Sheriffs  arrested  debtors 
and  executed  criminals.  Justice,  ot^der,  proper- 
ty, would  cease  to  exist,  and  society  would  bs 
resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal.  An- 
other prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was 
living  abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of  the 
powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a 
ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only 
by  means  as  violent  as  those  by  which  he  had 
been  displaced.  To  which  of  these  two  prioees 
did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance? 

To  a  large*part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that 
the  plain  letter  of  Scriptore  required  them  to 
submit  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  in  possession, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  bis  title. 
The  powers  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  text  most 
familiar  to  the  Anglican  divines  of  that  nge, 
pronounces  to  be  ordained  of  God,  are  not  the 
powers  that  can  be  traced  back  to  »  legitimate 
origin,  but  the  powen  that  be.  When  Jesus 
was  asked  whether  the  chosen  people  might 
lawfiilly  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  he  replied  by 
asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Csbsmt  eonM 
make  oat  a  pedigree  derived  from  the  eld  royal 
house  of  Judah,  but  whether  the  eoin  whiek 
they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Cesar's  treasury  < 


fbllowlnf  montha.  Pee  also  Welwood't  Sfemrlos  Fefnr^ 
raatoa  of  Sept.  IK  Rept.  - .'..  and  <Vt  8.  1680.  Mellbrt'i 
Instmctiona,  and  his  memCTbdi;  to  the  Tope  and  tile  Car- 
dhial  of  Ekte,  ace  anions  the  Nalme  Papon  j  aud  oolaeea- 
tnnta  have  heen  printed  by  Macpheraon. 
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ftom  <^sar'8  mint,  in  other  words,  whether  C«- 
ear  actaally  possessed  the  aathority  and  per* 
formed  the  functions  of  a  mler. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  much  appearance 
of  reason,  that  the  most  trustworthy  oomment 
•n  the  text  of  the  Goepels  and  Epistles  is  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe  Chris- 
tians, when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  times 
daring  which  the  Church  is  uniTersally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  pu- 
rity were  times  of  Arequent  and  violent  politicnl 
th  uige.     One  at  least  of  the  Apostles  appears 
to  have  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down 
■1  Hrtle  more  than  a  year.     Of  the  martyrs  of 
the  tliird  century  a  great  proportion  must  have 
been  ^b  e  to  remember  ten  or  twelve  revolutions. 
Those  martyrs  must  have  had  occHsion  often  to 
consider  what  was  their  duty  towards  a  prince 
just  rtiised  to  power  by  a  successful  insurrec- 
tion.    That  they  were,  one  and  all.  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  from  doing  what  they 
thought  right,  is  an  impntation  which  no  can- 
did infidel  would  throw  on  them.     Yet,  if  there 
be  any  proposition  which  can  with  perfect  con- 
fidence be  afhrmed  touching  the  early  Chria- 
tians,  it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refused 
obedience  to  any  actual  ruler  on  account  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  title.     At  one  time,  indeed, 
the  supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty  or 
thirty  competitors.      Every  province  from  Bri- 
tain to  Egypt  hiid  its  own  Augustus.     All  these 
pretenders  could  not  be  rightful  Emperors.    Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place,  the  faithful 
had  any  scruple  about  submitting  to  the  person 
who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the  imperial  func- 
tions.  While  the  Christian  of  Kome  obeyed  Au- 
relian,  the  Christian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetricus, 
and  the  Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia. 
*•  Day  and  night," — such  were  the  words  which 
the  great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  addressed 
to  the  representative  of  Valerian  and  Oallienus, 
— **  day  and  night  do  we  Christians  pray  to  the 
one  true  God  for  the  safety  of  our  Emperors." 
Tet  those  Emperors  had  a  few  months  before 
palled  down  their  predecessor  ^milianus,  who 
had  pulled  down  his  predecessor  GaIIus,  who 
had  climbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  his  predeoes^or  Decius,  who  had  slain  his 
predecessor  Philip,  who  had  slain   his  prede- 
cessor Gordian.     Was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  borne  true  aUegiance  to  this 
series  of  rebels  and  regicides,  would  have  made 
a  schism  in  the  Christian  body  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ?     A 
hundred  times  those  Anglican  divines  who  had 


*  8eo  tlM  snawer  of  a  VonJuitH-  to  the  Bishop  of  Samm's 
challenge  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Kettl«well. 
Among  the  Tanner  m6S.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a 
paper  which,  at  Sancroft  thoutrht  it  worth  prederring,  I 
venture  to  quote.  Tho  writer,  a  strong  nonjuror,  after 
trying  to  evade,  by  many  pitiable  shifts,  the  argoment 
drawn  by  a  nl^re  compliant  divine  from  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Church,  proceeds  thus:  **  Suppose  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  all  along.  fh>m  the  time  of  the  very 
Apoetlas,  had  been  as  regardless  of  their  oaths  by  former 
princes  as  he  snggi>iits,  will  he  ther<>fore  say  that  their 
practice  is  to  be  a  rnle?  Ill  things  have  been  done,  and 
very  generally  abetted,  by  men  of  otherwiitv  very  orthodox 
principles."  Tht  ar^'ument  from  the  practice  "of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  is  remarkably  well  pat  in  a  tract,  en- 
titled The  iJoctrintiof  Non  ri-^is'tanco  or  rassivc  Olt'dL'r.cj' 
ho  Way  ooncerned  la  the  Controversies  now  depending 


taken  the  oaths  chsVenged  their  more  scrupu* 
Iouhk  brethien  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  primitive  Church  had  refused  obedience  to 
a  successful  usurper:  and  a  hundred  times  the 
challenge  was  evaded.  The  nonjurors  hnd  little 
to  say  on  this  heitd.  except  that  precedents  were 
of  no  force  when  opposed  to  principles,  a  props- 
sition  which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a 
school  which  had  always  professf^  nn  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers.* 

To  precedents  drawn  from  later  and  more  cor- 
rupt  times  little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  in 
the  history  of  later  and  more  corrupt  times,  the 
nonjurors  could  not  easily  find  any  precedent 
that  would  serve  their  purpose.  In  our  owu 
country  many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  heredi- 
tary right,  had  filled  the  throne:  but  it  had 
«ever  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such 
Kings.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  more  odious  usurpation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  had  produced  no  schism  in  the  Ohurch. 
As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat. 
Bishops  had  done  homage  to  him  for  thoir  do* 
mains:  Convocations  had  presented  addresses 
to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies;  nor  had  any 
casuist  ever  pront  unced  that  such  submission 
to  a  prince  in  possession  was  deadly  sin.f 

With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  appeared  to  be  in  strict  harmony. 
The  Homily  en  Wilful  Rebellion,  a  discourse 
which  inculcates,  in  unmreasured  terms,  the  duty 
of  obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual 
rulers.  Nay,  the  people  are  distinctly  told  in 
that  Homily  that  they  are  bound  to  obey,  not 
only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper 
whom  God  shall  in  anger  set  over  them  for  their 
sins.  And  surely  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  say  that  we  must  accept  submies- 
sively  such  usurpers  as  God  sends  in  anger,  but 
mu.st  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obedience  from 
usurpers  whom  he  sends  in  mercy.  Grant  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  Invite  the  Prince  of  Orange 
over,  a  crime  to  Join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him 
King;  yet  what  was  "Ihe  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church  but 
a  record  of  caMcs  in  which  Providence  hnd 
brought  good  out  of  evilt  And  what  theologian 
would  assert  that,  in  such  cases  we  ought,  from 
abhorrence  of  the  evil  to  reject  the  good  ? 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines, 
still  asserting  the  doctrine  that  to  resist  the 
Sovereign  must  always  be  sinAil,  conceived  that 
William  was  now  the  Sovereign  whom  it  would 
be  sinfrd  to  resist. 


.      t«y 

Oentlemaa.  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Englauo* 
as  by  Uw  eetabtished,  1689. 

t  One  of  the  roost  adulatory  addreesoi  ever  voted  by  a 
Convocation  was  to  Richard  the  Third.  U  will  be  foiiTid 
in  WUkins's  Concilia.  Dryden.  in  his  fine  rifua'mrnio  of 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Proloinie  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  represents  the  Good  Parson  as  choosing  to  ie> 
sign  his  benefice  rather  than  acknowledge  the  I)ake  of 
Lancaster  to  be  King  of  England.  For  this  representa- 
tion no  warrant  can  be  Ibnnd  in  Chaucer's  Poem,  or  liny 
where  else.  Dryden  wished  to  write  something  that  would 
gall  the  clergy  who  had  tak*n  the  oaths,  and  therelttre 
attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  The  fourteenth 
century  a  superstition  which  originated  among  tlie  Au^ 
lican  priests  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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To  ihese  ftrgomenfs  the  noigarors  replied  that 
Saint  Paul  must  have  meant  by  the  powers  that 
he  the  rightful  powers  that  be;  aud  that  to  pu' 
any  other  interpretation  on  his  words  would  be 
t  *  outrage  common  sense,  to  dishonour  religion, 
to  give  scandal  to  weak  believerSt  to  give  an  oc* 
cii.si'>n  of  triumph  to  scoffers.  The  feelings  of 
lill  mankind  must  be  shocked  by  the  proposition 
that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  howeTer  clear  his  title, 
however  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is 
expelled  by  traitors,  all  his  servants  are  bound 
to  abandon  him,  and  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  his  enemies.  In  all  ages  and  nations, 
liilelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  had  been 
regarded  as  a  virtue.  In  all  ages  and  nations, 
tlie  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be 
ou  the  aide  which  was  uppermost  had  been  de- 
spised. This  new  Toryism  was  worse  than 
^Yhiggi8I^.  To  break  through  the  ties  of  alle- 
giance because  the  Sovereign  was  a  tyrant  was 
doubtless  a  very  great  sin :  but  it  was  a  sin.  for 
which  specious  names  and.  pretexts  might  be 
found,  and  into  which  a  brave  and  generous  man. 
not  instructed  in  divine  truth  and  guarded  by 
divine  grace,  might  easily  fall.  But  to  break 
through  the  ties  of  allegiance,  merely  bec^iuse 
liie  Sovereign  was  unfortunate,  was  not  only 
wicked,  but  dirty.  Could  any  unbeliever  offer 
ft  greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures  than  by  assert- 
ing that  the  Scriptures  had  eigoined  on  Chris- 
tians as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of  nature 
had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess 
of  baseness?  In  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found 
tie  history  of  a  King  of  Israel,  driven  from  his 
palace  by  an  unnatural  son,  and  compelled  to 
f\y  beyond  Jordan.  David,  like  James,  had  the 
right:  Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  posses- 
sion. Would  any  student  of  the  sacred  writings 
dare  to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  Shimei  on 
that  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be 
imitated,  and  that  Barzillai,  who  royally  adhered 
to  his  fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordi- 
nance of  Qod,  and  receiving  to  himself  damna- 
tion? Would  any  true  son  of  the  Church  of 
I«ng1and  seriously  affirm  that  a  man  who  was  a 
strenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
who  then  went  over  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  Parliament  had  been  purged,  became 
an  obsequious  servant  of  the  Rump,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  the  Rump  had  been  ejected,  professed 
himself  a  futhful  subject  of  the  Protector,  was 
more  deserving  of  the  respect  of  Christian  men 
than  the  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty 
to  Charles  the  First  in  prison,  and  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  exile,  and  who  was  ready  to  put 
lands,  liberty,  life,  in  peril,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge, by  word  or  act.  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  upstart  governments  which,  during  that  evil 
'  tim«,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legiti- 
mately theirs?  And  what  distinction  was  there 
between  that  case  and  the  case  which  had  now 
arisen?  That  Cromwell  had  actually  enjoyed 
as  much  power  as  William,  nay  much  more 
power  than  William,  was  quite  certain.  That 
the  power  of  William,  as  well  ns  the  power  of 
(/Torn well,  had  an  illegitimate  origin,  no  divine 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresistanco  would 
didpDte.     How  tien  was  it  possible  for  such  a 


*  See  (he  deftmce  of  the  profriwInTi  whleh  tha  Rlvbt  Rer. 
Vathar  tai  God  Joha  Lake,  Lord  Biabip  ef  CfaiehiMter, 


d'rine  to  deny  that  obedience  had  been  due  to 
Cromwell,  and  yet  to  affirm  that  it  was  due  to 
William  ?  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  such 
inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  be  not 
charity  but  weakness.  Those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to  say,  what 
every  body  knew,  that  they  complied  simply  to 
save  their  benefices.  The  motive  was  no  doubt 
strong.  That  a  clergi'man  who  was  a  hnsband 
and  a  father  should  look  forward  with  dread  to 
the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of  February 
was  natural.  But  he  would  do  well  to  remeralrer 
that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  day  of  sus- 
pension and  the  day  of  deprivation,  there  would 
assuredly  come  two  other  days  more  terrible  e^till, 
the  day  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  swearing  clergy  ns  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  No- 
thing embarrassed  them  more  than  the  analogy 
which  the  nonjurors  were  never  weary  of  point- 
ing out  between  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and 
the  usurpation  of  William.  For  there  wns  in 
that  age  no  High  Churchman  who  would  not 
have  thought  himself  reduced  to  an  absnnlity 
if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  neces.«ity  of  buy- 
ing that  |he  Church  had  commanded  her  »Ma 
to  obey  Cromwell  And  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  prove  that  William  wns  more  fully  in  pos«<»- 
sitm  of  supreme  power  than  Cromwell  had  been. 
The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  clnse 
quarters  with  tlie  noi^urers  on  this  point  as 
carefully  as  the  nonjurors  avoided  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  the  swearers  on  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  goremmeat 
which  had  long  been  taught  by  the  clergy  was 
so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity. Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to 
that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was 
alike  unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
his  conduct  If  he  swore,  he  could  vin<lio;ito 
his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  proposiij.ns 
against  which  every  honest  he-.irt  instinctney 
revolts,  only  by  proclaiming  that  Christ  had 
commanded  the  Church  to  desert  the  riglitcoui 
cause  as  soon  as  that  cause  ceased  to  pra>ii'r. 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  successfu'  ^11- 
lany  against  afflicted  virtue.  And  yet,  strong 
as  were  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  the  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjuror  were,  if 
possible,  strqnger  still.  According  to  him.  a 
Christian  nation  ought  alway.«  to  be  in  a  st.ue  oi 
slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Somethiui;  is 
to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  liberty 
to  preserve  order.  Something  b  to  be  b>i\i 
for  the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve 
liberty.  For  liberty  and  order  are  two  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  enj<j: 
and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  V'  be 
incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  tfar(«e 
who  take  either  side.  But  the  nonjuror  s  cri- 
ficed,  not  liberty  to  order,  not  order  to  liberty, 
but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  ^uperstititia  as 
stupid  and  degrading  »s  the  gyptian  wor  hip 
of  cats  and  onions.  While  a  particular  per^n, 
differing  fh>m  other  persons  by  the  mere  acci- 


made  upon  hie  deatkbed.  eoaeeroliic  pMsire  obedlen* 
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dent  of  Inrth,  was  on  ttie  throne,  though  he 
might  be  a  Nero,  there  wne  to  be  no  ineubordi- 
nation.  When  anj  other  person  was  on  the 
throne,  though  he  might  be  an  AlA^  there  was 
to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how  fhmtic 
and  wicked  might  be  the  administration  of  the 
d/nasty  which  had  the  hereditary  Utle,  or  how 
wise  s!nd  virtuous  might  be  the  adminiatration 
of  a  goTemment  sprung  from  a  roToIution. 
Nor  could  any  time  of  limitation  be  pleaded 
against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.  The 
kpse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  inade  no 
ckanse. 

To  the  end  of  the  world,  Christians  were  to  re- 
gulate their  politic  il  conduct  simply  according 
to  the  gene  ilogy  of  their  ruler.  The  year  1800, 
the  yeir  1900,  might  find  princes  who  derived 
their  title  from  the  votes  of  the  Convention 
reigning  in  peaoe  and  prosperity.  No  matter; 
they  would  still  be  usurpers;  and,  if^  in  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  century,'  any  person 
who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to 
the  crown  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to 
acknowledge  him  as  King,  the  call  muat  be 
obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition. 

A  whig  might  well  ei^oy  the  thought  th^t 
the  controveraiea  which  had  arisen  among  his 
adversaries  had  established  the  soundness  of  his 
own  political  creed.  The  disputants  who  had 
long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  Impious  error 
had  now  effeetuiilly  vindicated  him,  and  refuted 
one  another.  The  High  Churchman  who  took 
;he  oaths  had  shown  by  irrefragable  arguments 
?rom  the  Qospeld  and  the  Epistles,  flrom  the  nni- 
form  practioe  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from 
the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Ang^can  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay 
obedienee  to  the  prince  who  had  the  hereditary 
title.  The  High  Churchman  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  hVd  shown  as  satisfactorily  that  Chris- 
tians were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning. 
It  followed  that,  to  entitle  a  government  to  the 
allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was  necessary 
different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and  different 
also  from  mere  possession.  What  that  something 
-  was  tlie  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing. 
In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments 
had  been  instituted  was  the  happiness  of  sodety. 
While  the  magistrate  was,  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing M>me  faults,  a  minister  for  good,  Rea- 
aon  taught  mankind  to  obey  him;  and  Religion, 
giving  her  solemn  sanction  to  the  teaching  of 
Reason,  commanded  mankind  to  revere  htm  as 
divinely  eommissLoned.  But  if  he  proved  to  be 
a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  grounds  was  he  to 
be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned  ?  The  To- 
ries who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  considered  on  aeeonnt  of  the  origin  of  his 
power:  the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had 
proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
eonsidered  on  aoeount  of  the  existence  of  his 
power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumph- 
ed ostontatiously  and  with  merciless  insjlenoe 
over  the  perplexed  and  divided  priesthood.  The 
noiyuror  they  generally  affected  to  regard  with 


•  London  QaMtte,  June  30,  t6S9;  NarrlMni  Luttrairs 
Mary.    **  Th«  emlneutest  men,**  cays  Lttttmll. 


eontemptuou««  pity  as  a  dull  and  perverse,  bat 
sincere,  bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  la 
harmony  with  his  absurd  theory,  end  who  might 
p-ead.  in  excuse  for  the  infatuation  which  im- 
peUed  him  to  ruin  his  oonntry,  that  the  bsme  in- 
fatuation  had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself. 
They  reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  di- 
vines who,  having,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  and  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  distinguished 
by  seal  for  the  divine  4nd  indefeasible  right  of 
the  hereditary  Sovereign,  were  now  ready  to 
swear  fealty  to  an  usurper.  Was  tbis  then  the 
real  sense  of  all  those  subHme  phrases  which  had 
resounded  during  twenty^nine  years  from  innu- 
merable pulpits  T  Had  the  thousands  of  clergy, 
men,  who  had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchange- 
able loyalty  of  their  order,  really  meant  only 
that  their  loyalty  would  remain  unchangeable 
till  the  next  change  of  fortune?  It  was  idle, 
it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pretend  that  their 
preeent  conduct  was  consistent  with  their  for- 
mer langUAge.  If  any  Reverend  Doctor  had 
at  length  bMu  convinced  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  surely  ought  by  an  open  recantation, 
to  make  all  the  amends  now  possible  to  the  per- 
secuted, the  calumniated,  the  murdered  defenders 
of  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced  that  his  old 
opinions  were  sound,  he  ought  manfully  to  oast 
in  his  lot  with  the  noigurors.  Respect,  it  was 
said,  is  due  to  him  who  ingenuously  confesses  an 
error;  respect  is  due  to  him  who  courageously  suf- 
fers for  an  error;  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a 
minister  of  religion  who,  while  asserting  that  he 
still  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories^ 
saves  his  benefice  by  taking  an  oath  which  can  ba 
honestly  taken  only  on  the  prindplea  of  the 
Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unjust,  were  unseasonable.  The  wiser 
and  more  moderate  Whigs,  sensible  that  the 
throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it  had 
not  a  wider  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained 
at  this  conjuncture  from  sneers  and  mvectivea, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  remove  the  scruples 
and  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  clergy. 
The  collective  power  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of 
England  was  immense:  and  it  was  much  better 
that  they  should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy  rea- 
son that  could  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  they 
should  not  swear  at  all. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  argument^  te 
swearing,  backed  as  they  were  by  some  of  the 
strongest  motives  which  can  influence  the  hu- 
man mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty-nine 
thirtieths  of  the  profession  submiited  to  the  law. 
Most  of  the  divines  of  the  capital,  who  then 
formed  a  separate  class,  and  who  were  as  muich 
distinguished  from  the  rural  clergy  by  liberality 
of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and  learning,  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  early,  and 
with  every  sign  of  cordial  attachment  Eighty 
of  them  repaired  together,  in  full  term,  to  West- 
minster  Hall,  and  were  there  sworn.  The  cere- 
mony occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little  elde 
was  done  that  day  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
King*s  Bench.*  But  in  general  the  complianoe 
waM  tardy,  sad  nnd  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  da- 
liberntely  ^^ncrificed  principle  to  interest.  Con- 
science told  them  that  they  were  comtiiitting  a 
sin  Hut  they  had  not  f  >r;i;ude  to  resign  .he 
parsonage,  the  garden,  the  g  obe,  and  to  go  (brtk 
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nithout  knowing  wher^  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof 
for  themselves  and  their  little  ones.  Many 
swore  with  doubts  and  misgivings.*  Some  de- 
clared, at  the  moment  of  taking  the  oath,  that 
they  did  hot  mean  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  e^ubmit  to  James,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a 
.condition  to  demand  their  aUegiance.f  Some 
•lergymen  in  the  north  were,  on  the  first  of 
Auguidt,  going  in  a  oompaoy  to  swear,  when  they 
were  met  ou  the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  four  days  before,  in  the 
pA<8  of  Killiecrankie.  They  immediately  turned 
b  ick,  and  did  not  again  leave  their  homes  on  the 
same  errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee's  vic- 
tory bad  made  no  change  in  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  I  Even  of  those  whose  understandings 
were  fully  convinced  thst  obedience  was  due  to 
the  existing  government,  very  few  kissed  the 
book  with  the  heartiness  with  which  they  had 
formerly  plighted  their  faith  to  Charles  and 
James.  Still  the  thing  was  done.  Ten  thousand 
clergymen  had  solemnly  called  heaven  to  attest 
their  promise  that  they  would  be  true  liegemen 
to  William ;  and  this  promise,  though  it  by  no 
means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they 
would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least  de- 
prived them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power  to 
iogure  him.  They  could  not,  without  entirely 
forfeiting  that  public  respect  on  which  their  in* 
fluence  depended,  attack,  except  in  an  indirect 
and  timidly  cautious  manner,  the  throne  of  one 
whom  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  God,  vowed 
to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
affected  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sove- 
reigns  in  a  peculiar  tone  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood.} Others  were  guilty  of  still  grosser 
indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just  after  praying 
for  William  and  Mary  in  the  moat  solemn  office 
of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation. 
Another,  fUTler  performing  divine  service  on  a 
fast  day  appointed  by  their  authority,  dined  on 
a  pigeon  pie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered  a 
wish  that  it  was  the  usurper's  heart.  But  such 
audacious  wickedness  was  doubtless  rare  and 
was  rather  iigurious  to  the  Church  than  to  the 
government.  II 

Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities who  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  about  four  hundred  in  number.  Foremost 
in  rank  stood  the  Primate  and  six  of  his  suffra- 
gans. Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Framp- 
ton  of  Gloucester,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have  ma^e  a 
•eventh:  but  he  died  three  weeks  before  the 


•  866  In  K«tU6W6lFa  lABb.  Ut.  7%  tbe  ratrsotatloii  drawn 
bv  him  ibr  m  dtngmuui  who  bad  tak6n  tha  oaths,  and  who 
afterwards  repented  of  baTiog  done  M). 

t  Se6  the  aoeonnt  of  Dr.  Dore's  oondnet  in  Clarendon'! 
JMarr,  and  tha  aooount  of  Dr.  Marsh'i  oonduct  In  the  Life 
ot  KettlewolL 

1  The  Anatomy  of  a  Jacobite  Tory,  1690. 

I  Dlalofpie  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 

i  Narclwus  Lnttreir*  Diary,  Mot.,  IWl;  Tob.,  Ittfl. 

f  UfoofKettleweU,ill.4. 

**  See  Turner's  Lettrr  to  Bancroft,  dated  on  ARcenslon 
IhiT.  1680.  The  orljrinal  isamonfr  the  Tanner  M88.1n  the 
SMllelan  Library.  Hut  the  letter  will  1e  found,  with 
touch  ulher  curk<<uK  nmtter.  in  the  IJfe  of  Iven.  by  a  l«ay- 
wan.  latelT  put-Usbed.  Hoe  n^m  the  Life  of  Keltlowefl, 
ill.W:  in. J  K*-ii*«!  letter  t^  Turret  dated  Oct  o.  Uf-ft.  In 
Hawklnii'ii  Life  'f  Ken.  -1  am  cuiv."  Ledr  I  uwmll  wrota 
te  Dr.  FItz William.  *Mb4  Bbbopof  bath  and  WUls  excited 


dny  of  suspension.  On  his  deatlibed  he  a4)iired 
his  clergy  to  be  true  to  the  cau  e  of  hereditaiy 
right,  and  declared  that  those  divines  who  tried 
to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken  with- 
out any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason 
more  Jesuitically  than  the  JesuiU  them- 
selves.f 

Ken,  who,  both  in  intellectaal  and  in  moral 
qualities  ranked  highest  smong  the  nonjuring 
prelates,  hesiUted  long.  There  were  few  clergy- 
men who  could  have  submitted  to  the  new 
government  with  a  better  grace.  For,  in  the 
limes  when  nonresistance  and  passiTe  obedience 
were  the  favourite  themes  of  bis  brethren,  he 
had  sosrcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in  the  pul- 
pit He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  fa^wur  of 
shearing  were  very  strong.  He  went  indeed  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  scruples  would  be  eon- 
pletely  removed  if  he  could  be  convinced  that 
James  had  entered  into  engagements  for  oeding 
Ireland  to  the  French  King.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  the  difference  between  Ken  and  the 
Whigs  was  not  a  difference  of  principle.  He 
thought,  with  them,  that  misgovomroent  carried 
(0  a  certain  point,  justified  a  transfer  of  allegi- 
ance, and  doubted  only  whether  the  miagovera- 
ment  of  James  had  been  carried  quite  to  tbst 
point  Nay,  the  good  Bishop  actnally  began  to 
prepare  a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reaaons 
for  taking  the  oaths.  But  before  it  was  finished, 
he  received  information  which  convinced  hhn 
that  Ireland  had  not  been  made  over  to  Kranee: 
doubts  came  thick  upon  him:  he  threw  his  nn- 
finif'hed  letter  into  the  fire,  and  implored  his  less 
scrupulous  fHends  not  to  urge  him  further.  He 
was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprightly: 
he  was  glad  that  they  cou)4  do  with  a  clear  con- 
science what  he  shrank  iVom  doing :  he  felt  the 
force  of  their  reasoning:  he  was  all*bat  persna- 
ded ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  listen  longer  lest  be 
should  be  qnit«  persuaded:  for,  if  he  should 
comply*  and  his  misgivings  should  afterwards 
return,  he  should  be  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
Not  for  wealth,  not  for  a  palace,  not  for  a  peer- 
age, would  he  run  the  smallest  risk  of  ever  feel- 
ing the  torments  of  remorse.  It  is  a  cnrions 
fact  that  of  the  seven  noiguring  prelates,  the 
only  one  whose  name  carries  with  it  much 
weight  was  on  the  point  of  swearing,  and  was 
prevented  Arom  doing  so.  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledged, not  by  the  force  of  renson,  bot  by 
a  morbid  scrupulosity  which  he  did  not  adviae 
others  to  imitate.** 

Among  the  priests  who  reftased  the  oaths  ^ 


othen  to  eonply,  whan  he  eould  aot  brtaig  hlmivlf  to  do 
so,  but  mjoked  when  othon  did.''  Kan  dadarad  thai  ba 
had  adriaed  nobody  to  take  tha  oaths,  and  that  hia  fnc 
tice  had  been  to  remit  those  who  asked  his  advice  tc-  ihi  Ir 
own  studies  and  prayers.  Lady  Rnaseirs  asaertioB  ai  d 
Kan's  denial  will  be  found  to  eoma  nsairly  to  th«  mbm 
thing,  when  we  make  those  allowances  which  ou^ht  to 
be  made  for  situation  and  feeling,  eren  in  welgbit-F  «be 
testimony  of  the  most  Teracloua  wltnecsps.  Kec  fci*\  h  ^ 
at  last  determined  to  cast  In  hia  lot  with  the  nou^nn  i*. 
naturally  tried  to  Tindleate  his  ronsisteccy  rs  f^r  e>  i  e 
honestly  could.  Lady  UusseU.  wlnbing  to  icduiv  l.r 
fHend  to  take  the  oaths,  naturally  made  a»  much  « i  &ti  « 
disptrsltinn  to  compliance  as  she  hnnrrtty  c^aM  ^Le 
wen  I  too  fkr  in  uainK  the  word  -*ex(ltt>d ."  Tii  ?lie  rrl .  r 
bnr.d.  it  \t  clear  thst  Ken.  by  nfmitting  (hot*  «L. 
Kultt-d  bini  to  their  own  studies  and  praxtra  }b><>  l.w 
iu  ouderstand  that,  K  his  opinion,  thi»  uiiL  vaa  lama) 
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lome  men  eminent  in  tbe  learned  world,  as  grein- 
inarians,  chronologi^tB,  canonists,  and  antiqua- 
ries, find  a  Terjr  few  who  were  distinguish^  by 
wit  and  eloquence:  but  scarcely  one  can  be 
.  named  who  was  qualified  to  discuss  any  large 
question  of  morals  or  politics,  scarcely  one  whose 
writings  do  not  indicate  either  extreme  feeble- 
ness I  r  extreme  ffightiness  of  mind.  Those  who 
distrust  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this  point 
will  probably  allow  some  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  1ft as  expressed,  many  years  after  the  Re- 
solution, by  a  philosopher  of  whom  the  Tories 
are  justly  proud.  Johnson,  after  passing  in  re- 
view the  celebrated  divines  who  had  thought  it 
sinful  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  the  Third 
and  George  the  First,  pronounced  that,  in  the 
whole  body  of  nonjurors,  there  was  one,  and  one 
only,  who  could  reason.  * 

The  nonjuror  in  whose  favour  Johnson  made 
this  exception  was  Charles  Leslie.  Leslie  had, 
before  the  Revolution,  been  Chancellor  of  th« 
dioce  e  of  Connor  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  Tyrconnel ;  had,  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  Monagban,  refVi.'^^ed  to  ac- 
knowledge a  papist  as  Sheriff  of  that  county ; 
end  had  been  so  courageous  as  to  send  some  of- 
ficers c  f  the  Irish  army  to  prison  for  marauding. 
But  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  such  as  it  had 
been  tiught  by  Anglican  divines  in  the  days  of 
the  Rye  Hou^e  plot,  was  immovably  fixed  in  his 
mind.  When  the  state  of  Ulster  became  such  that 
a  Protestant  who  remained  there  could  hardly 
avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie 
Hod  to  London.  His  abilities  and  his  connexions 
were  such  that  he  might  easily  have  obtained 
high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
he  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Jacob- 
i:e  body,  and  remained  there  steadfastly,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  three  and 
thirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly  en- 
gaged in  theological  controversy  with  Deists, 
Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Papists  and 
Quakers,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  n  Injuring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to 
discuss  constitutional  questions.  For,  before  he 
Lad  taken  orders,  he  had  resided  long  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English  History 
and  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
fichicm  had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Clialcedon, 
or  seeking  for  wisdom  in  the  Targum  of  Onke- 

\0B.f 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown 
in  England.  Among  the  divines  who  incurred 
8uspen>ion  on  the  first  of  August  in  that  year, 
the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was  without 
dispute  Doctor  William  Sherlock.    Perhaps  no 


to  those  who.  afUr  a  aerlout  fatqniry,  thought  it  lawftil. 
If  people  bad  asked  him  whether  they  might  lawftiDy  eom- 
nft  peijxtry  or  adoltetr,  be  would  asraredly  have  told 
them,  not  to  eonaidflr  the  point  maturely,  and  to  Implore 
the  divine  direction,  but  toabntain  on  peril  of  their  aoolp. 
•  i^  the  cooTeraation  of  Jane  9,  17m.  in  BoawelVs  Life 
*f  Johnson,  and  the  note.  Boawell.  with  his  u^nal  alv 
mirdity.  is  rare  that  Johneon  ennld  not  haTe  recollected 
**that  the  aeven  bitihopa.  bo  Justly  celebrated  for  their 
mafcnanlmoQS  r^ndstanoe  to  arbitrary  power,  were  yet 
Boi^urors;  only  Ave  of  the  scTen  were  nonjurors ;  and 
Knybody  but  Hnswell  would  have  known  that  a  man 
may  resist  arbitrary  pownr.  and  vet  not  be  a  good 
reasDiier.  Nay.  the  resistance  whlcn  Sancroft  and  the 
other  nnnjnring  bishops  oTerod  to  m  hltrary  prwor.  whiln 
Ihev  eontlttued  to  huld  thd  ducir'Jie  of  uon<««ai8Utuc«,  ii , 


single  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  hat 
ever  possessed  a  greater  authority  over  Ml 
brethren  than  belonged  to  Sherlock  at  the  tini« 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  not  of  the  first 
rank  among  his  contemporariea  as  a  scholar,  as 
a  preacher,  as  a  writer  on  theology,  or  as  a 
writer  on  politics:  but  in  all  the  four  characters 
he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  perspicuity 
and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been  praised  by 
Prior  and  Addison.  The  facility  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  wrote  are  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  btilk  and  the  dates  of  his  works.  There 
were  indeed  among  the  clergy  men  of  brighter 
genius  and  men  of  wider  attainments:  but 
during  a  long  period  there  was  none  who  more 
completely  represented  the  order,  none  who,  on 
all  subjects,  hpoke  more  precisely  the  sense  ot 
the  Anglic-in  priesthood,  without  any  tnint  of 
Latitudinarianism,  of  Puritanism,  or  of  Popery. 
He  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Eiclusion  Bill,  when 
the  power  of  the  dissenters  was  very  great  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  written  strongly 
against  the  sin  of  nonconformity.  IVhen  the 
Bye  House  Plot  was  detected,  he  had  zealously 
defended  by  tongue  and  pen  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  episce- 
pacy  and  monarchy  were  so  highly  valued  that 
he  was  made  master  of  the  Temple.  A  pension 
was  al^o  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles:  but  that 
pension  James  soon  took  away;  for  Sherlock, 
though  he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive 
obedience  to  the  civil  power,  held  himself  equally 
bound  to  combat  religious  errors,  and  was  the 
keenest  and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  con- 
troversialists  who,  in  the  day  of  peril,  m<infylly 
defended  the  Protestant  faith.  In  little  mors 
than  two  years  he  published  sixteen  treatises, 
some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  h  gh  pre- 
tensions of  Rome.  Not  content  with  the  easy 
victories  which  he  gained  over  such  feeble  anta- 
gonists as  those  who  were  quartered  at  Clerken- 
well  and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  mea- 
hure  his  strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than 
Bossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  without 
discredit.  Nevertheless  Sherlock  still  continued 
to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could  justify 
Christians  In  resisting  the  kingly  authority. 
When  the  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  he 
strongly  recommended,  in  a  tract  which  wiiS| 
considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part  oi 
the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  re- 
turn on  such  conditions  as  might  secure  th^ 
laws  and  religion  of  the  nation.}  The  vote 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne 
filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.  H^  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention 
was  determined  on  a  revolution,   the  -clergy 


the  most  decisive  proof  that  thev  were  incapable  of  reasoa- 
ing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thoy  were  prepared  to 
take  the  whole  klufrly  power  fhim  James  and  to  ))estow  H 
on  William,  with  the  title  of  Regent.  Their  scruple  was 
merely  about  the  word  King. 

T  am  surprised  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced 
William  Law  no  reasoner.  Law  did  indeed  fall  into  ^reat 
errors;  but  they  were  erron  against,  which  topic  affords 
no  security.  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  few 
superiors.  Th.«it  he  was  more  than  once  rictorlous  over 
H(  adley  no  candid  M'hig  will  deny.  But  Law  did  not  be- 
long to  the  generation  with  which  1  have  now  to  do. 

f  Ware's  History  of  the  Writere  of  Ireland,  eontinued 
by  Ilarrla. 

X  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  OuQTentlon,  1689. 
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would  finrl  forty  thousand  good  Chnrcbmen  to ' 
etfect  a  restoration.*  Against  th«  new  oaths  he 
gave  his  opinion  plainly  and  wnrmly.  He  de- 
clared himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
honest  man  could  doubt  that,  by  the  powers  that 
be.  Saint  Paul  meant  legitimate  powers  and  no 
others.  No  name  was  in  1689  cited  by  the  Ja- 
cobites 80  proudly  and  fondly  as  that  of  Sher- 
lock. Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited 
very  different  feelings.  A  few  other  nonjurors 
ought  to  be  particularly  noticed.  High  among 
them  in  rank  was  George  Hickes,  dean  of  Wor- 
cester. Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he 
WHS  the  most  versed  in  the  old  Teutonic  lan- 
guages; and  his  knowledge  of  tlie  ear^y  Chris- 
tian literature  was  extensive.  As  to  his  capa- 
city for  political  discussions,  it  may  be  suflScient 
to  sny  that  his  favourite  argument  for  passive 
obedience  was  drawn  from  the  story  of  the 
Theban  legion.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
that  unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been 
found  hidden  in  the  malthouse  of  Alice  Lisle. 
James  had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitations,  put  both 
John  Hickes  and  Alice  Lisle  to  death.  Persons 
who  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Dean's 
principles  thought  that  he  might  possibly  feel 
B(>me  resentment  on  this  account:  for  he  was  of 
no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could  retain 
daring  many  yean  a  bitter  remembrance  of 
small  injuries.  But  he  was  strong  in  his  reli- 
.gious  and  political  faith:  ho  reflected  that  the 
■uflerers  were  dissenters;  and  he  submitted  to 
iiie  will  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  not  only  with 
patience  but  with  complacency.  He  became 
indeed  a  more  loving  subject  than  ever  from  the 
time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and  his  bro- 
ther's benefactress  beheaded.  While  almost  all 
other  clergymen,  appalled  by  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission,  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
had  pushed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  a  little 
too  far,  he  was  writing  a  vindication  of  his  dar- 
ling legend,  and  trying  to  convince  the  troops  at 
Hounslow  that,  if  James  should  be  pleased  to 
massacre  them  all,  as  Mazimian  had  massacred 
the  Theban  legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idola- 
try, it  would  be  their  duty  to  pile  their  arms^ 
and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
To  do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after 
the  Revolution  proved  that  his  servility  had 
sprung  neither  from  fear  nor  from  cupidity,  but 
from  mere  bigotry,  f 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the 
preachership  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much 
higher  order.  He  is  well  entitled  to  grateful 
and  respectful  mention:  for  to  his  eloquence  and 
courage  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  purification 
of  our  lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  Anti- 
puritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the  f^ll  force  of 
the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a 


*  Johnnon's  Notes  on  tb«  Pbmnlx  Edition  of  Buruet'i 
pMtond  Letter,  1092. 

f  The  beut  notion  of  Ilickeft'ii  character  will  Ite  ilirmod 
from  hifl  numeroas  controversial  writingii.  par^iculnrly 
hiii  Jovian,  written  In  168<i.  his  Thobiran  Le^on  no  Pnble. 
written  in  1««7,  thou.i,'h  not  publishod  till  1714,  atid  Kin 
disonarse*  upon  Dr.  Bamet  and  Dr.  Tll!*>tiwii.  IRfl.'i.  flis 
Uterarj  Qune  rests  oq  wurka  nfa  vary  diirereut  kind. 


grent  ma5ter  of  rhetoric.  ^  His  reading  tno^ 
though  undige  t«!d,  wet  of  immense  extent 
But  his  mind  was  narrow:  hit  reasoning,  evem 
when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good 
cau.-e  to  defend,  was  singularly  futile  and  incou- 
cluHive;  and  his  brain  was  almost  turned  by 
pride,  not  personal,  but  professional.  In  his 
view,  a  priest  was  the  highest  of  human  beings, 
except  a  bishop.  Reverence  and  submissiria 
were  due  from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
laity  to  the  least  respectable  of  the  clergy. 
However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  orders  might 
make  himself,  it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  him. 
So  nervously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on 
this  point  that  be  thought  it  profane  to  throw 
any  reflection  even  on  the  ministers  of  false  reli- 
gions.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis 
and  Augurs  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect.  He  blamed  Dryden  for  sneering  at  the 
Hierophants  of  Apis.  He  praised  Racine  for 
giving  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  priest  of 
Baal.  He  praised  Comeille  for  not  bringing 
that  learned  and  reverend  divine  Tiresias  on  the 
stage  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  The  omissioa, 
Collier  owned,  spoiled  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
piece:  but  the  holy/  function  was  much  too 
solemn  to  be  played  with.  Nay,  incredible  ss 
it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the  laity 
to  sneer  at  Presbyterian  preachers.  Indeed 
his  Jacobitinn  was  little  more  than  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  his  seal  for  the  dignitj  of  his 
profension  manifested  itself.  He  abhorred  the 
Revolution  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against 
their  King  than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity 
against  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  doctrines 
iniich  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit 
during  thirty  years  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Convention.  A  new  govemmeot 
had  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country.  A 
secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  archbishops  and  bishops,  recton 
and  vicars,  to  abjure,  on  pain  of  deprlTatian, 
what  they  had  been  teaching  all  their  lives. 
Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do,  Collier  wu 
determined  not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  vie- 
torious  enemies  of  his  order,  'lo  the  la^^t  he 
would  confront,  with  the  authoritative  port  of 
an  ambassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the 
nonjurors.  In  erudition  the  first  place  most  be 
assigned  to  Henry  Dodwell,  who,  for  the  unpal^ 
donable  crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in  Mayo, 
had  been  attainted  by  Uie  Popish  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
had  already  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by 
chronological  and  geographical  researches:  but^ 
though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  oc>- 
ders,  theology  was  his  favourite  study.  He  wu 
doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere  man.  He  bad  p^ 
rused   innumerable    volumes  in  Tarioos   la^ 


}  Collier's  Tracts  on  the  Ptage  are.  on  the  whole,  hln  br^t 
pieces,  hut  there  is  much  that  Is  ftrlklnfr  In  hfai  pilitirid 
pawphletK.  His  "iVmuafflru  to  Confiider3iti.jn.  ivudertd 
to  the  Rnyalists.  particularly  those  of  the  (liTirrh  of  Knf- 
land.**  seems  to  me  one  of  the  beat  pn  lacUL-ua  cif  tte 
Jaoubito  presB. 
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f(«Ag«6,  ^nd  had  ittdced  neqmred  more  learning 
than  u»8   Blunder   taculties  were  able  to  bear. 
Tbti  smaU  in>ellectufti  spark  which  he  posseHsed 
WHS  pat  out  bj  the  fueL     Some  of  bis  books 
Seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and, 
t4ioagA  filled  with  proofs  of  his  immense  reading. 
dogriiJed  hi  n  to  the  level  of  James  Naylor  and 
L  idowiok  Mug'^^leton.     He  began  a  disseriatioa 
ijiteuded  to  |.roTe  ttiat  the  law  of  nations  was  a 
divine  revela  ion  made  to  the  family  which  was 
pi^served  in  the  ark.     He  published  a  treatise 
in  which  he  maintained  that  a  marriage  between 
a  mem  ler  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd  nnd  a  dis- 
senter was  a  nullity,  and  that  Uie  couple  were, 
ill  the  tfigiit  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adultery.     lie 
defended  ihe  use  of  iostrumental  music  in  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  of  the 
organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  devils  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  human  beings. 
In  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
tlie  spinal  marrow,  when  decomposed,  became  a 
serpenL     Whether  this  opinion  were  or  were  not 
c^tn-ect,  he   thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide. 
I'erhaps.  he  said,  the  eminent  men  in  whose 
works  it  was  found  had  meant  only  to  express 
figuratively  the  great  truth,  that  the  Old  Ser- 
pent operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the  spinal 
mMrrow.*     l>odweU*s  speculations  on  the  state 
of  human  beings  after  death  are,  if  possible, 
more  extraordiuary  stilL     He  tells  us  that  our 
souls  are  naturally  mortil.     Annihilation  is  the 
fate  cf  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  of  heathens, 
of  Mahometans,  of  unchristian  babes.    The  gift 
of  immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism:  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  it 
is  abioitttely  necessary  that  the  water  be  poured 
and  the  words  pronounced  by  a  priest  who  has 
been  ordained  by  a  Bi-hop.      In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  would,  like 
the  inferior  animals,  cease  to  exist     But  Dod- 
well  was  far  too  good  a  churchman  to  let  off  dis- 
senters so  easily.     He  informs  them  that,  as 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
gtspel  preached,  and  might,  but  for  their  own 
perverseness,  haTC  received   episcopalian  bap- 
tism, Qod  will,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  power, 
bestow  immortality  on  them  in  order  that  they 
may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.f 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  those  times  more  than  I>odwelL  Yet  no 
nun  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  it  For,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
Bpeculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that  the  hu- 
man aoul  it  by  its  nature  mortsl^  and  does,  in 


*  Bee  Brokesbj*!  Lift  of  Bodwdt  Tba  dliecmrse  against 
Marriagaa  in  dlfferaat  Oommaniona  la  known  to  ma,  I 
oaghi  to  aaj,  only  from  Brokeaby't  ooplooaabatraet.  That 
J>iaoonraa  la  varj  nf.  It  waa  orialnallv  printed  aa  a 
prafiwe  to  a  aarmon  preached  br  Leslie,  when  Lealie  col- 
lected hlf  works  he  omitted  the  dlaeonrae,  probably  b» 
eanaebevaaaahamedof  tt.  The  Traattaa  on  the  Lavftal- 
BeM  of  Inatnuaeatal  Mode  I  have  read;  and  Incredibly 
abeurd  it  la. 

t  Dodwell  tella  na  that  the  tlUe  of  the  work  In  which 
he  first  promnl'^ted  this  theory  waa  framed  with  great 
aare  and  pred«l  m.  I  will,  therefore,  transcribe  the  title- 
pafCB  **  An  Kpiatolary  Dleconme.  prnTiny  from  Scripture 
and  the  rirst  fathers,  that  the  8oul  la  naturally  Mortal, 
hut  ImTnortallxed  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  Qod  to 
Panlnhment  or  to  Reward,  by  Ita  Union  with  the  Divine 
Bapaamal  Spirit,  whareln  la  proved  that  none  have  the 


I  the  great  migority  of  eaief ,  actaaHy  die  with 
the  body,  would  have  teen  burned  alive  in 
Smithfield.     Even  in  days  which  Dodwell  could 
well  remember,  such  heretics  as  himself  would 
have  been  thought  fortunate  if  they  escipeil 
with  life,  their  backs  Bayed,  their  ears  clipped, 
their  noses  slit,   their  tongues  bored  through 
with  red  hot  iron,  and  their  eyes  knocked  out 
with  brickbats.     With  the  nopjurors,  however, 
the  author  of  this  theory  was  still  the  great  Mr. 
Dodwell ;  and  some,  who  thought  it  culpable  le- 
nity to  tulernte  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  thought 
it  at  the  same  time  gross  illiberalily  to  blame  a 
learned  and  pious  Jacobite  for  denying  a  doc- 
trine so  utterly  unimportant  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.{ 
Two  other  noi^jurors  deserve  special  mention, 
less  on  account  of  their  abilities  and  learning, 
than  on  account  of  their  rare  integrity,  and  of 
their  not  lesf  rare  candour.     These  were  John 
Kettlewell,  Rector  of  Coleshill,  and  John  Fits-  ' 
William,  Canon  of  Windsor.     It  is  remarkable 
that  both  these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, and  that  both,  though  differing  ftrom  him  in 
political  opinions,  and  strongly  disapproving  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  Uie  Whig  plot,  had 
thought  highly  of  his  character,  and  had  been 
sincere  mourners  for  his  death.    He  had  sent  to 
Kettlewell  an  affectionate  message  fh>m  the  scaf- 
fold in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     Lady  Russell,  tc 
her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered  Fits- 
william,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the 
friend  of  her  father,  the  virtuous  Southampton. 
The  two  clergymen  agreed  in  refusing  to  swear: 
but   they,   from   that  moment,   took  different 
paths.     Kettlewell  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  his  party :  he  declined  no  drudgery 
in  the  common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  Were 
such  drudgery  as  did  not  misbecome  an  honest 
man;  and  he  defended  his  opinions  in  several 
tracts,  which  give  a  much  higher  notion  of  his 
sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.] 
Fitiwilliam  tb  >ught  that  he  had  done  enough  in 
quitting  his  pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under 
the  shadow  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  in 
betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small  lod-  . 
ging  in  an  attic.     He  could  not  with  a  safe  con- 
science acknowledge  William  and  Mary:  but  he 
did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always 
stirring  up  sedition  against  them;  and  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  House  of  Bedford,  in  innocent  and 
studious  repose.  II 

Among  the  less  distisgniihed  divines  who  for- 
feited their  benefices,  were  doubtless  many  good 
men :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  character 


Power 
Apoatlea, 


of  giving  thia  DIvlna  ImmortrilalncMrtt  riaat  tks 
„^._..ea,  but  only  the  Btahopa.  By  HTDodweU.**  Dr. 
CUrke,  in  a  Letter  to  DodwUl  (170«,)  aaya  that  thia  Kpia- 
tolary Diaoourae  la  ^a  book  at  which  all  good  men  ara 
aorry,  and  all  prolkne  men  r^Joloe." 

t  See  Lealie^  Rehearaala,  No.  28^  287. 

I  See  hia  worka,  and  the  hl^dy  earloaa  Uft  oThte  which 
waa  compiled  from  the  papan  of  Ua  frtonda  BSekaa  and 
Nelson. 

I  See  Fltawilliam*a  oorreapondenee  wHh  Lady  RuaMU, 
and  hia  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Aahton,  in  the  State 
Triala.  The  only  work  which  litawUllam,  aa  flir  aa  I  hava 
been  able  to  dlacover,  ever  publiahed,  waa  a  aennon  on  the 
Rye  Uouae  Plot,  preached  a  Ibw  weeka  after  RnaMll'a  exe- 
cution. There  are  aome  aentencea  In  thia  lermon  which 
I  a  litUe  wonder  Uiat  the  widow  and  the  fluuily  togava 
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of  the  ncnjnrors,  as  a  class,  did  not  stand  high. 
It  seems  hard  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to 
persons  who  undoubtedly  made  a  great  sacrifice 
to  principle.  And  yet  experience  abnndantly 
proves  that  many  who  we  capable  of  making  a 
great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is  hented  by 
eonflict,  and  when  the  public  eje  is  fixed  upon 
them,  are  not  capable  of  perseyering  long  in  the 
daily  practice  of  obscure  virtues.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  zealots  may  have  giyen 
their  lives  for  a  religion  which  had  never  effec- 
tually restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licen- 
tious passions.  We  learn  indeed  from  fathers  of 
the  highest  authority  that,  even  in  the  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  some  confessors,  who  had 
manfully  refused  to  save  themselves  from  tor- 
ments and  death  by  throwing  frankincense  on 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  afterwards  brought  scandal 
on  the  Christian  name  by  gross  fraud  and  de- 
bauchery.* For  the  nonjuring  divines  great  al- 
lowance must  in  fairness  be  made.  They  were 
doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation.  In  gene- 
ral, a  schism,  which  divides  a  religious  commu- 
nity, divides  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The 
seceding  pastors  therefore  carry  with  them  a 
large  part  of  their  flocks,  and  are  consequently 
assured  of  a  maintenance.  But  the  schism  of 
1689  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  clergy.  The 
law  required  the  rector  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to 
quit  his  liring:  but  no  oath,  no  acknowledg- 
ment jof  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen, 
was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  attending  divine  service,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist.  Not  one  in  fifty,  there- 
fore, of  those  laymen  who  disapproved  of  the 
Revolution  thought  himself  bound  to  quit  his 
pow  in  the  old  church,  where  the  old  liturgy  was 
still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still 
worn,  and  to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  con- 
venticle, a  conventicle,  too,  which  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Toleration  Act  Thus  the  new 
sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers  without  Iiearers; 
and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood 
by  preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some 
other  large  towns,  those  vehement  Jacobites, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  to  hear  iCing 
James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prayed  for  by 
name,  were  sufilciently  numerous  to  make  up  a 
few  small  congregations  which  met  secretly,  and 
under  constant  fear  of  the  constables,  in  rooms 
so  mean  that  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Puritan 
dissenters  might  by  comparison  be  called  pa- 
laces. Even  Collier,  who  had  all  the  qualities 
which  attract  large  audiences,  was  reduced  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  little  knot  of  malecontents, 
whose  oratory  was  on  a  second  floor  in  the  city. 
But  the  noiguring  clergymen  who  were  able  to 
obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such 
places  were  very  few.  Of  the  rest  some  had 
Independent  means:  some  lived  by  literature: 


•  Qrprten,  lo  one  of  big  Epiitlef,  addreosM  the  Don. 
fatmrfl  thus:  *'Qiiogdaiii  audio  Infloere  numerum  rea- 
tram,  et  laudem  prfDclpui  nomlnia  prava  mna  conversa- 
tione  deatrttere.  dun  quaoto  nominis  veatri  pudore 
delinquitar  quando  alluv  allquia  temuleniua  et  laadTiena 
demoratar:  alitw  In  earn  patriam  undo  extorrl*  efit  regre- 
ditar,  ut  deprehenraa  non  jam  quaai  Chrltitlanaa,  sed 
quasi  nooens  peroat"  lie  oaes  atlll  stronger  languai^  In 
the  book  de  Unltate  Ecclesbe:  "Noqur  enim  confi*Bsio 
Immiinem  fluit  ab  InsldUs  diaboll.  ant  contra  tt^ntationes 
•t  peric-nia  et  incnrsus  atque  impotus  mrrul»reff  ndbne 
In  aneolo  poaitum  perpetoa  aecuritate  da&ndit;  caetenuu 


one  or  two  prnctised  physic.  Thomas  Wagsttft^ 
for  example,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Uch- 
field,  hid  many  patients,  and  made  himaelf  eoih 
spicuous  by  always  visiting  them  in  full  e^ 
nnnicals.'l'     But  these  were  exeeptions.     Indii^ 
trious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavou^ 
able  to  virtue:  but  it  is  dangerous  to  oe  at  ooot 
poor  and  idle;  and  most  of  the  clergymin  who 
had  refused  to  swear  found  themselves  thrown 
on  the  world  with  nothing  to  eat  and  with  no- 
thing to  do.     They  naturally  became  beggari 
and  loungers.     Considering  themselves  as  mar- 
tyrs suffering  in  p.  public  oause,  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  nsk  any  good  churchman  for  a  gui- 
nea.   Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  running 
about  from  one  Tory  coffeehouse  to  another, 
abusing  the  Dutch,  hearing  and  spreading  re- 
ports that  within  a  month  His  Majesty  would 
certainly  be  on  English  ground,  and  wondering 
who  would  have  Salisbury  when  Burtiet  wts 
hanged.     During  the  session  of  Parliament  the 
lobbies  and  the  Court  of  Requests  were  crowded 
with  deprived  parsons,  asking  who  was  up,  lad 
what  the  numbers  were  on  the  last  division. 
Many  of  the  ejected  divines  became  domesti- 
cated, as  chaplains,  tutors,  and  spiritual  direc- 
tors, in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jacobites.     In  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  a  man  of  pure  and  exalted 
character,  such  a  man  as  Ken  was  among  ths 
nonjurors,  and  Vfaf.ta  among  the  nonconformists, 
may  preserve  his  dignity,  and  may  mueh  mora 
than  repay  by  his  example  and  his  instroctiona 
the  benefits  which  he  receives.   But  to  a  persoa 
whose  virtue  is  not  high-toned  this  way  of  life  ii 
fiill  of  peril.     If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he 
is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  servile,  sensnal, 
drowsy  parasite.     If  he  is  of  an  active  and  as- 
piring nature,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  will  bo- 
come  expert  in  those  bad  arts  by  which,  mors 
easily  than  by  faithful  service,  retainers  make 
themselves  agreeable  or  formidable.      To  dis- 
cover the  weak  side  of  every  character,  to  flat- 
ter every  passion  and  prejudice,  to  sow  discoid 
and  jealousy  where  love  and  confidence  ought  to 
exist,  to  watch  the  moment  of  indiscreet  open- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  extracting  secrets  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  fami- 
lies, such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and 
restless  spirits  have  too  often  ayenged  thecr- 
selves  for  the  humiliation  of  dependence.      The 
public  voice  loudly  accused  many  nonjurors  of 
requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  benefactors 
with  villany  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite 
depicted  in  the  masterpiece  of  Moli^re.    Indeed, 
when  Cibber  undertook  to  adapt  that  noble  eo> 
medy  to  the  English  stage,  he  made  his  Tartofie 
a  nonjuror :  and  Johnson,  who  cannot  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  non- 
jurors, firankly  owned  that  Cibber  had  done 
them  no  wrong.  { 


nunqoam  in  conibMorflma  frandea  et  stvpra  «*  adnltierti 
postmodom  vidaittana,  qnas  none  In  qaibnadam  vldeatiM 

ingemlsclmns  et  dolemns." 

t  Much  curious  Inrormatlon  about  the  noiguroni  win 
tie  foun^d  in  the  Bioi^ntphlcal  Memoirs  of  WilllAm  Bovver, 
printer,  which  fhrms  the  first  volame  of  Nlchol's  Utenrf 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  cetttury.  A  apet'imen  o. 
Waicstalfe's  prescriptions  la  in  ilm  Bodlolan  Library. 

J  CilflH)r"s  play,  as  Cibbor  wrote  It  cea«»»d  t  •  1*  p  •pular 
when  the  .TaeoMtes  roai«rd  to  Ih)  formidable,  and  is  n*^* 
known  onlv  tothe  mrlous.  Tn  ITftS  Kl.'kenstnff^  sItti^ 
it  into  the  U^pocritO)  and  subsUtated  Dr.  CautweiL  Cks 
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There  can  be  no  duubt  that  the  Hohisin  caoaed 
bj  the  oiiiiiM  would  h  ive  beeu  far  more  formidable, 
if,  at  thiA  crittis,  any  exteaaive  change  had  been 
made  in  the  govern ment  or  in  the  ceritmonial  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  ia  a  highly  iostmc- 
tive  fact  ihat  those  en  ightened  and  tolerant  di- 
Tines  who  moat  ardently  deaired  such  a  change 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their 
favourite  pr  ject  had  failed. 

Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  Session  com- 
bined to  get  rid  of  Nottingham's  Comprehension 
Dill  by  voting  an  address  which  requested  the 
King  to  refer  the  who  e  subject  to  the  Convoca- 
tion. Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote. 
The  whole  scheme,  he  said,  was  utterly  ruined.''^ 
Many  of  his  friends,  however,  thought  diflferently; 
and  among  these  was  Tillotson.  Of  all  :he  mem- 
bers of  the  Low  Church  f>arty  Tillotson  stood 
highest  In  general  estimation.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have 
surpassed  all  rivals  living  or  dead.  P<k<terity  has 
reversed  this  judgment.  Yet  TilloUon  still  keeps 
his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic.  Ills 
highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of 
Taylor,  of  Uarrow,  and  of  South;  but  his  oratory 
was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  No 
quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from 
Talmudists  and  scholiasts,  no  mean  images,  buf- 
foon stories,  scurrilous  invectives,  ever  marred 
the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temperate  discourses, 
liis  reaaoning  was  just  suflSciently  profound  and 
sufficiently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular 
audience  with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.  His  style  is  not 
brilliant;  but  it  is  pure,  tmnsparently  clear,  and 
equally  free  from  the  levity  and  l>om  the  stiff- 
ness which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  emi- 
Bent  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
always  serious:  yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a 
certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  world,  who  has  lived  in  populous 
cities  and  in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  con- 
versed, not  only  with  books,  but  with  lawyers 
and  merchants,  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and 
princes.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions, 
however,  is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  can- 
dour which  appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone 
for.h  not  less  conspicuously  in  his  life  than  in 
Ids  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  certainly  not 
less  latitudinarian  than  Burnet.  Yet  inany  of 
those  clergymen  to  whom  Burnet  was  an  object 
of  im;>lacabie  aversion  spoke  of  Tillotson  wiih 
tenderness  and  respect.  It  is  therefore  not 
strange  that  the  two  friends  should  have  formed 
different  estimates  of  the  temper  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  should  have  expected  different  results 


Methudlat  t>r  Dr.  Wolf,  fhe  Nonjuror.  « I  do  not  think,"* 
■did  JGhnson,  **the  ehanustor  of  the  Uypoerito  justly  ap- 
pUc«bl«  to  tbi.»  MotbodUts:  but  It  was  very  applicable 
U  the  noojurors."  Boswell  asked  him  If  it  were  true 
that  the  ao^}ttriDg  dergymen  IniriKQed  with  the  wlvea  of 
their  patrons.  **  I  am  afMd,'*  aald  Johoion,  ^  rnaoy  of 
tlit^m  did."  Thin  converaatloD  took  plaoe  on  March  27th, 
1775.  It  wan  not  merely  In  oareieia  talk  that  Johnson 
•  iprensed  an  un&Toarable  opinion  of  the  nonjurors.  In 
LiM  Lifii  of  ronton,  who  was  a  nonjuror,  are  these  n»marka- 
bl  >  wnrdJi :  **  It  niunt  bo  remembered  that  he  kept  his  name 
nn^nllittd.  and  never  suflenid  himself  to  lie  reduced,  like 
toi  Duny  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  diahononrabla 
•faif  ■**  See  the  ChArArt«r  of  a  Jacobite.  KBO.  Kreu  in 
KattJ^weil  B  Life,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  his  friends 
likkes  and  Nelson,  wUI  be  Iband  admlssloaa  «rhlch  show 


from  the  meeting  of  the  ConvocatSon.  TillotsoM 
was  not  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons. 
He  conceived  that  changes  made  in  religious  in* 
stitutions  by  mere  secular  authority  might  dis- 
gust many  churchmen,  who  would  yet  be  per^ 
feetly  willing  to  vote,  in  an  eeclesiastiral  synod, 
for  changes  more  extensive  still;  and  his  opinion 
had  great  weight  with  the  King.f  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  Convocation  should  meet  at  th* 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  a  commission  should 
issue  empowering  some  eminent  divines  to  exa* 
mine  the  Liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  administered  by  the 
Courts  Christian,  and  to  report  on  the  altera- 
tions which  it  might  be  desirab'e  to  m^ke.^ 

Most  of  the  Bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were  in  this  commission ;  and  with,  them  were 
joined  twenty  priests  of  great  note.  Of  the 
twenty  Tillotson  was  the  most  important:  for  he 
was  -known  to  speak  the  sense  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Queen.  Among  those  Commissioners 
who  looked  up  to  Tillotson  as  their  chief  were 
Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  Sharp,  Dean 
of  Norwich.  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Tern* 
son.  Rector  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  Fowler,  to 
whose  judicious  firmness  was  chiefly  to  be  ascri- 
bed the  determination  of  the  London  Clergy  not 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

With  such  men  as  those  who  have  been  named 
were  mingled  some  dirines  who  belonged  to  the 
High  Church  party.  Consi-icuous  among  these 
were  two  of  the  rulers  of  Oxford,  Aldrioh  snd 
Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  in  the  mom  of  the  Papist 
Massey,  whom  James  had,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws,  placed  at  the  head  of  that  great  college. 
The  new  Dean  was  a  polite,  though  not  a  pro* 
found,  scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hospitable  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  author  of  some  theological 
tracts  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a 
compendium  of  logic  which  is  still  used :  but  the 
best  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posteri^ 
are  his  catches.  Jane,  the  King's  Professor 
of  Divinity,  was  a  graver  but  a  less  estimable  . 
man.  He  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  framing 
that  decree  by  which  his  University  ordered  the 
works  of  .Milton  and  Buchanan  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  schools.  A  few  years  later,  irri* 
tated  and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Bishops  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues 
of  Magdalene  College,  he  had  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance,  had  repaired  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had 
assured  His  Highness  that  Oxford  would  willingly 
coin  her  plate  for  the  support  of  the  war  against 
her  oppressor.     During  a  short  tim«  Jane  was 


that,  very  soon  after  the  scldsm,  some  of  the  oonjnrlng 
elergy  fell  into  habits  of  Idleness,  dependence,  and  meodt 
eaocy,  which  lowered  the  character  of  the  whole  party. 
**  Several  undeMervinf;  persona,  who  are  always  the  most 
confident,  by  thetr  ffoin^  up  and  down,  did  much  pr^jn* 
dice  to  the  truly  deserring,  whoso  modesty  would  not 

suffer  them  to  sollrlt  Ibr  thnmselres Mr. 

KeCtlewell  wait  also  rery  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethren 
spent  too  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  concoar«ie  and 
aews,  by  depending  fbr  th(>ir  nubslstence  upon  those  n  horn 
fhtty  thnre  got  acquAinted  with." 

•  Reresby'R  ^remMlrs,  UL 

t  Birch's  Life  of  TUlotson. 

t  ^<*  the  Discourse  eoneamlng  the  Be  '1— lastKisI  Oh» 
miiision,  1689. 
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generally  considered  as  a  Whig,  and  was  sharply 
lampooned  by  some  of  his  old  allies.  He  was 
BO  nnfortanate  as  to  have  a  name  which  was  an 
exeellent  mark  for  the  learned  punsters  of  his 
nniTersity.  Seyeral  epigrams  were  written  on 
the  double-faced  Janus,  who,  having  got  a  pro- 
fessorship by  looking  one  way,  now  hoped  to 
get  a  bishopric  by  looking  another.  That  he 
hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  was  perfectly  true.  He 
demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward  due  to 
his  services.  He  was  refused.  The  refusal  con- 
▼inced  him  that  the  Church  had  as  much  to  ap- 
prehend firom  Lalitudinarianism  as  from  Popery: 
and  he  speedily  became  a  Tory  again.  ^ 

Early  in  October  the  Commissioners  assembled 
In  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  At  their  first  meeting 
they  determined  to  propose  that,  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  lessons  taken  from  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  should  be  substi- 
tated  for  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.f 
At  the  second  meeting  a  strange  question  was 
rsised  by  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to  have 
raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had, 
without  any  scruple,  sate,  during  two  vears,  in 
the  unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  oppressed  and  pillaged  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  ruler.  But  he  had  now  become 
scrupulous,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
commi.-sion  were  legal.  To  a  plain  understand- 
ing his  objections  seem  to  be  mere  quibbles. 
The  commissiofl  gave  power  neither  to  make 
laws  nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  in- 
quire and  to  report.  Even  without  a  royal  com- 
mission Tillotson,  Patrick,  and  Stillingfleet  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  have  met  to  discuss  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  to  con- 
Bid<»r  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  make  some  concession  to  the  dissenters. 
And  how  could  it  be  a  crime  for  subjects  to  do 
at  the  request  of  their  Sovereign  that  which  it 
would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  for  them 
to  do  without  any  such  request?  Sprat,  how- 
ever, was  s^onded  by  Jane.  There  was  a  sharp 
altercation;  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph, 
•who,  with  many  good  qualities,  had  an  irritable 
temper,  was  provoked  into  saying  something 
about  spies.  Sprat  withdrew  and  came  no  more. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Jane  and  Al- 
drich.J  The  commissioners  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  posture  at 
the  Eucharist.  It  was  determined  to  recommend 
that  a  communicant,  who,  after  conference  with 
his  minister,  should  declare  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine  kneel- 
ing, might  receive  them  sitting.  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  an  honest  man,  but  illiterate, 
weak  even  in  his  best  days,  and  now  fast  sinking 
Into  dotage,  protested  against  this  concession, 
and  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  other 
•  members  continued  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously to  their  task:  and  no  more  secessions  took 
place,  though  there  were  great  differences  of  opi- 
nion, and  though  the  debates  were  sometimeB 
warm.  The  highest  churchmen  who  still  re- 
mained were  Doistor  William  Beveridge,  Arch- 


*Blrch*8  Life  of  Tlllotson;  Life  of  Prideattz;  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  June  and  Jaly.  1745. 

t  Plary  of  the  prooeedtnia>  of  the  (Tommlwiloneni.  taken 
by  Dr.  Wnilams  afterwards  Bliih'>p  of  Chichester,  one  of 
toe  Commisgloaers,  every  night  after  he  went  home  from 
the  several  meetlngn.  This  most  curlaus  Dlarj  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  186i. 


deacon  of  Colchester,  who  many  years  later  be- 
came Binhop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doctor  John 
Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  the  de  ithbed 
of  Jeffreys.  The  most  active  among  the  Latitu- 
dinarinns  appear  to  have  been  Burnet,  Fowler, 
and  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed. As  to  matter  of  form  the  CommissioDers 
were  disposed  to  be  indulgent.  They  were  ge- 
nerally willing  to  admit  infants  into  the  Cbarch 
vrithout  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  the  m  ijorfty,  after  much  debate, 
steadily  refused  to  soften  down  or  explain  away 
those  words  which,  to  all  minds  not  sophisticated, 
appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  virtue  of  the 
sacrament.} 

As  to  tho  surplice,  the  Commissionera  deter- 
mined to  recommend  that  a  large  discretion  should 
be  left  to  the  Bishops.  Expedients  were  devised 
by  which  a  person  who  had  received  Presbrterian 
ordination  might,  without  admitting,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  tho^ 
ordination,  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  II 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  earefuUy  re- 
vised. The  great  festivals  were  retained.  But 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  Saint  Valentine, 
Saint  Chad;  Saint  Swithin,  Saint  Edward  King 
of  the  West  Saj^ons,  Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint 
Alphage,  should  share  the  honours  of  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Paul;  or  that  the  Church  should  ap- 
pear to  class  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  with  facts  so  awfully  important  as 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.^ 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplex- 
ity. Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses  and  to 
retain  the  damnatory  clauses.  Burnet,  Fowler, 
and  Tillotson  were  desirous  to  strike  this  famous 
symbol  out  of  the  liturgy  altogether.  Burnet 
brought  forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself 
probably  did  not  appear  to  have  much  wdght, 
but  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  Beveridge  and  Scott.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Epbesus  had  always  been  reverenced  by 
Anglican  divines  as  a  synod  which  had  truly  re- 
presented the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and 
which  had  been  divinely  guided  in  the  way  of 
truth.  The  voice  of  that  Council  was  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  not 
yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent  a^nnder 
by  schism.  During  more  than  twelve  centuries 
the  world  had  not  seen  an  ecolesiastieid  assembly 
which  had  on  equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  be- 
lievers. The  Council  of  Ephesus  had.  in  the 
plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible  pe- 
nalties, forbidden  Christians  to  frame  or  to  im- 
pose on  their  brethren  any  creed  other  than  the 
creed  settled  by  the  Nicene  Fathers.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  if  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
WHS  really  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wlioever  uses  the  Athanasian  Creed  must,  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  an  anathema  against  his 
neighbours,  bring  down  an  anathema  on  hix  own 


^Williams's  Diary. 

J  VillUms's  DU17.  I  Tbld. 

f  See  the  alteration  in  the  Boolt  of  Common  Prayer  pre> 
pared  by  the  Itoyal  rommi)<>'{cnera  fitr  the  revision  of  tike 
Llturjcy  in  \f'B%  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Uoueel 
Oomn^ns  in  1854. 
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lie«d.*  In  Bplte  of  tli«  authcnit  j  of  the  Ephesiui 
Father.-),  the  mi^jority  of  the  Commissioneri  de- 
term'med  to  leave  the  Athanarian  Creed  in  the 
Prayer  Book;  bat* they  proposed  to  add  a  rubric 
drawi^  up  by  StilliDgfleet,  which  declared  th:it 
the  damnatory  clauaes  were  to  be  understood  to 
apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately  denied  the  sub- 
■ttince  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Orthodox  be- 
lievers were  therefore  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
heretic  who  had  honestly  and  humbly  sought  for 
truth  would  not  be  *  eyerlastingly  punished  fur 
having  failed  to  find  it.f* 

Tenison  was  intrusted  with  the  busineos  of 
examining  the  Liturgy  and  of  collecting  all  th  )8e 
expreesions  to  which  objections  had  been  ma>le, 
either  by  theological  or  by  literary  critics.  It 
was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  ble- 
mishes. And  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the 
Commisnoners  to  stop  here.  Unfortunately 
t  ley  determined  to  rewrite  a  great  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking;  for 
in  general  the  style  of  that  volume  is  such  as 
cannot  be  improved.  The  English  Liturgy  in- 
deed gains  by  being  compared  even  with  those 
fine  ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  taken.  The  essential  qualities  of  devo- 
tional eloquence,  conciseness,  majestic  simplicity, 
pathetic  earnestness  of  supplication,  sobered  by 
a  profound  reverence,  are  common  between 
the  translations  and  the  originals.  But  in  the 
subordinate  graces  of  diction  the  originals  must 
be  allowed  to  be  fur  inferior  to  the  translations. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  technical  phra- 
seology of  Christianity  did  not  become  a  part 
of  the  Latin  language  till   that  language  had 

Lassed  the  age  of  maturity  and  was  sinking 
ito  barbaris^i.  But  the  technical  phraseology 
of  Christianity  was  found  in  the  Anglosaxon  and 
%.  the  Norman  French,  long  before  the  union  of 
those  two  dialects  had  prodoeed  a  third  dialect 
•uperior  to  either.  The  Latin  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic services,  therefore,  is  Latin  in  the  lust 
stage  of  decay.  The  English  of  our  services  is 
English  in  all  the  vigouf  and  suppleness  of  early 
youth.  ^  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  to  Terence 
and  Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  CsBsar,  to  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  the  noblest  compositions  of  Am- 
brose and  Gregory  would  have  seemed  to  be. 
not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senseless  gibberish.  { 
The  diction  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  form  the  diction  of  almost  every 
great  English  vrriter,  and  has  extorted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  accomplished  infidels  and 
of  the  most  accomplished  non-conformists,  of 
such  men  as  I>arid  Hume  and  Roberf  Hall. 


*  It  is  diflBoult  to  ooneeive  stronger  or  clearer 
language  than  that  used  by  the  ConnolL  ToCrur 
Tviror  ItfayvuM^amnf,  uptan  ti  ayta  vwoioq,  tnpw 
wtvrvf  firidtPi  tf^twat  'itpoo^ptvf,  iiyow  ffvyypa^etw,  if 
rtPTtBtpaif  vapa  r^r  9pur&ewap  rapa  rtw  myitiMf  itanptov 
Ttttf  n  rn  HutmstM  9wtKB»vrwif  9w  aycMTMv^ari*  nvq 
it  T9XiM§frmq  ^  ovimBtPmt  wwrof  trtprnw,  iryvw  «^«o. 
pt^ttp,  n-Kfoo^tftw  r«f  9  (AeX^wcr  nwrpi^ip  ttq  niYPotinp 
rnq  aXnOttag,  9  «f  'EXXifvur/iov,  q  «f  'Uvdawitov,  Ji  «{ 
mtpsmsttq  9taoiifTi>T09P,  rovrpvg,  u  fup  tup  trw/mmi  n 
tX^ptm,  dXXtrtniiq  tipat  rtfnq  twmwnvq  nv9  tr»mniq, 
gat  T9  >9  KXjtfiin  tq  m  ffXiipoo,  tt  6t  Xausoi  t*t9,  apa9t- 
f^ri^taemi. — ConciL  Bpbes.  Actio  VI. 

t  WiIIiamfl*s  Diary;  AltMstioiM  in  the  BoA  of  OOm- 
BBOD  Prayer. 

t  It  ts  eorlow  to  eouldor  how  thow  great  musterf  of 
Qm  Latin  tongofe,  who  lued  to  nip  with  Mscenas  and 
FoUlo,  would  haT«  been  pmrplexed  by  **Tlh|  Oherablm  et 
De  proelanumt,  Banetoa,  Senetue^ 


The  style  of  the  Liturgy,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Doctors  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
They  voted  the  Collects  too  short  and  too  dry : 
and  Patrick  was  intruFted  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
panding  and  ornamenUng  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable; for,  if  we  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  Patrick  paraphrased  the  most  sublime 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  »^  of  opinion 
that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to 
m;ike  the  collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived 
was  more  competent  to  mftke  them  longer.  { 

It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  were  good  or 
bad.  They  were  all  doomed  before  they  were 
known.  The  writs  summoning  the  Convocatfon 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued; 
and  the  clergy  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement.  They  had  just  taken  the 
oaths,  and  were  smarting  Aroni  the  earnest  re- 
proofli  of  noijurors,  firom  the  insolent  taunt.-*  of 
Whigs,  and  of^en  undoubtedly  f^om  the  stings 
of  remorse.  The  announcement  that  a  Convo- 
cation was  to  Fit  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  a  plan  of  comprehension  roused  all  tha 
strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  just 
complied  with  the  law.  and  was  ill  sntisfied  or 
half  satisfied  with  himself  for  complying.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  defeat  a 
favourite  scheme  of  that  government  which  had 
exacted  from  him,  under  severe  penalties,  a  sub- 
mission not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  con- 
science or  his  pride.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
signnliring  his  zeal  for  that  Church  whose  cha- 
racteristic dfictrines  he  had  been  accused  of  de- 
serting for  lucre.  She  was  now,  he  conceived, 
threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Latitudinariivns  of  1689 
were  not  less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her 
than  the  Jesuits  of  1688.  The  Toleration  Act 
had  done  for  the  Dissenters  quite  as  much  as 
was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security ; 
and  nothing  more  ought  to  be  conceded,  not  the  * 
hem  of  one  of  her  vestments,  not  an  epithet 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  Liturgy. 
All  the  reproaches  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were 
transferred  to  the  Ibclesiastical  commission  of 
William.  The  two  commissions  indeed  had  no- 
thing but  the  name  in  common.  But  the  name 
was  associated  with  illegality  and  oppression, 
with  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  freeholds,  and  was  therefore  assiduously 
sounded  with  no  small  efiect  by  the  tongues  of 
the  spiteful  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant. 


Sanetns,  Domlnne  Dens  Sabaoth;"  or  by  *'Ideo  enm 
angella  et  arctaangella,  enm  throntset  domination IbnH.** 

1 1  will  give  two  specimens  of  Patrick's  workmaushiK 
<*He  maketh  me,"  says  David,  '*to  lie  down  In  greea 
pastnres :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  stOl  waters.''  Patrick's 
version  is  as  follows:  *«  For  as  a  good  shepherd  leads  his 
sheep  in  the  violent  heat  toshadv  places,  where  they  may 
lie  down  and  feed  (not  in  parched,  but)  in  fresh  and  green 
pastures,  and  in  the  eveniag  leads  them  (not  to  muddy 
and  troubled  waters,  but)  to  pure  and  quiet  streams;  so 
hath  he  already  madea&Jr  and  plentiful  proTlslon  for 
me,  which  I  ei^oy  in  peace  without  any  disturbance." 

In  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an  exquisitely  beautlfUl 
verse.  **I  charge  vou.  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ya 
find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  lore.' 
Patricks  version  runs  thus :  •'  So  I  turned  myself  to  those 
of  my  neighbours  and  flunlliar  acquaintance  who  wera 
awakened  by  my  crlen  to  come  and  see  what  the  matter 
was;  and  conjured  them,  as  they  would  answer  it  toting 
that,  if  they  met  with  my  beloved,  they  would  let  him 
kno%v— What  ."hall  I  say  f— What  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell 
him  but  tliat  I  do  not  enjnr  myself  now  that  T  want  hto 
oompauy,  mor  can  be  well  till  I  reoorer  his  love  again." 
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The  King  too,  it  w.is  said,  was  not  sound, 
lie  confurmad  indeed  to  the  established  worship; 
bat  his  was  a  local  and  occiislonal  conformity. 
For  sume  ceremonies  to  which  High  Cburchnien 
were  attached  he  had  a  distaste  which  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  One  of  his  first  acts  had 
been  to  give  orders  that  in  his  private  chapel 
the  service  should  be  said  instead  of  being  sung ; 
and  this  arrangement,  though  warranted  by  die 
rubric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was 
•known  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a 
practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  practice  of  touching 
for  the  scrofula.  This  ceremony  had  come 
down  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the 
dark  ages  to  the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke. 
The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  heaUng 
influences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  days 
on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  were 
fixed  at  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were 
solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  realm. -^  When  the  appointed 
time  came,  several  divines  in  full  canonicals 
stood  round  the  canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon 
of  the  royal  household  introduced  the  sick.  A 
pMsage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark  was  read.  When  the  words, 
'*They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  ree<rrer,"  had  been  pronounced,  there 
was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was  brought 
up  to  the  King.  His  Mi^esty  stroked  the  ulcers 
and  swellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient's 
neck  a  white  riband,  to^  which  was  fastened  a 
gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were  then  led 
up  in  succession;  and,  as  each  was  touched, 
the  chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  "They 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover.'*  Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers, 
antiphonies  and  a  benediction.  The  service 
may  still  be  found  in  the  prayer  books  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  First  that 
the  University  oC  Oxford  ceased  to  reprint  the 
Office  of  HeiUing,  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and 
Tirtae  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to 
this  mummery  I ;  and,  what  is  stranger  still, 
medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal 
hand.  We  must  suppose  that  every  surgeon 
who  attended  Charles  the  Second  was  a  man  of 
high  repute  for  skill  {  and  more  than  one  of  the 
surgeons  who  attended  Charles  the  Second  has 
left.us  a  Bolenm  profession  of  faith  in  the  King's 
miraculous  power.  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed 
to  tell  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the 
unction  administered  at  the  coronatiun;  that  the 
cures  were  so  numerdos  and  sometimes  so  rapid 

•  Williun'f  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  wrviee  is  sarcastl- 
caUj  noticed  by  Leslie  in  the  Rehearsal,  No.  7.  See  also 
a  Letter  fh>m  a  Membei'  of  the  Uuost)  of  Commofis  to  his 
Friend  in  the  Country,  1689,  andBlSMt's  Mod^srn  Jfc'auatic, 
1710. 

f  See  the  Order  lo  Council  of  Jsn.  0, 1683. 

I  See  Collier's  DeserUon  discussed,  1689.  Thomas  Carta, 
who  was  a  disciple,  aud,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  of  Col- 
lier, inserted,  so  late  as  the  year  17i7,  in  a  bulkv  History 
of  England,  an  exqnisiteiy  absurd  note,  in  which  he  a»- 
mxred  the  world  that,  to  hit  certain  knowledj;e.  the  Pre- 
tender had  rnred  the  scrofula,  and  very  gravely  inl^red 
that  the  healins  virtue  was  tratismitted  by  inheriUnnce, 
and  was  auite  independent  of  any  unction.  See  Carta's 
History  t>f  England,  vol.  i.,  pi^^o  291. 

I  See  the  I're&ce  to  a  Trefitise  on  Wounds,  by  Richard 
Wiseman.  Sergeant  Chiruriceon  to  His  MajHity.  1676.  But 
tk^  ftiUest  information  on  this  curious  ai>li|}eck  will  be 


that  they  could  not  be  attribnted  to  any  natval 
cause;  that  the  failures  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients;  that 
Charles  once  handled  a  scrofulous  Quaker  and 
made  him  a  healthy  man  and  a  sound  Church* 
man  in  a  moment;  that,  if  those  who  had  been 
healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold  which  had 
been  hung  round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broke 
forth  again,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a 
second  touch  and  a  second  talisman.  We  cannot 
wonder  that,  when  men  of  science  grarely  re* 
peated  such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  believe 
it.  Still  less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches  tQ<r- 
tared  by  a  disease  over  which  natural  remedies 
h!\d  no  power  should  eagerly  drink  in  tales  vf 
preternatural  cures:  for  nothing  is  so  credulous 
as  misery.  The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the 
palace  on  the  days  of  healing  were  immense. 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
touched  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  The 
number  seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished 
as  the  king's  popularity  rose  or  fell.  Daring 
that  Tory  reaction  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  the  press  to  get  near 
him  was  terrific^  In  1682,  he  performed  the 
rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.  In  1684, 
the  throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  nek 
were  trampled  to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his 
progresses,  touched  eight  hundred  persons  la 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  ceremony  was  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  fur  the  vigilance  of  the  Toy al 
surgeons,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  the 
applicants,  and  to  distinguish  those  who  eame 
for  the  cure  from  those  who  came  for  the  gold  } 
William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and 
too  much  honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  he 
knew  to  be  an  imposture.  '*It  is  a  silly  super- 
stition," he  exdaiaed,  when  he  heard  that,  at 
the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  'was  besieged  by  a 
crowd  of  the  sick:  **Give  the  poor  creatures 
some  money,  and  send  them  away.'*||  On  one 
single  occasion  he  was  importuned  into  laying 
his  hand  on  a  patient  *^God  give  you  better 
health,'*  he  said,  **  and  more  sense."  The 
parents  of  scrofulous  children  cried  out  against 
his  cruelty:  bigots  lifted  up  their  hands  and 
eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety;  Jacobites  saircas- 
tically  praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate 
to  himself  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legiti- 
mate sovereigns ;  and  eveh  some  Whigs  thought 
that  he  .acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  snch 
marked  contempt  a  superstition  which  had  a 
strong  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind;  but  William 
was  not  to*be  moved,  and  was  aooordingly  s^ 
down  by  many  High  Churchmen  as  either  ab 
infidel  or  a  puritan,  f 


Ibuiid  la  the  Charisma  BaaHieon,  by  John  Brovna^  CMkv 
geon  in  ordinary  to  His  Maiestj*  16M. .  See  alaoTha  Ok» 
monies  used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  Til.,  for  the  heal 
luft  of  them  that  be  diseased  with  the  king's  evil,  pnly 
lished  by  His  Mi0^ty*s  command,  16R6;  Kvelrn'a  IHary, 
Msreh  28, 1664;  and  Bishop  Cartwrlgfat'a  Diary,  Augusi 
^:29,  and  30. 1687.  It  U  InerwUhle  thai  so  lit^  a  pto> 
portion  of  the  population  should  have  be«B  reallj  sen-fa- 
Ions.  No  doubt  many  persons  who  had  slight  and  tran- 
sient tkialadies  were  brought  to  the  king,  and  the  reeorery 
of  these  persons  kept  up  the  vulgar  beUef  In  the  elleaey 
of  his  touch. 

I  l>aris  Gazette,  April  28.  tffO. 

K  See  »  bis^Ns's  LUe  of  himselt  Poor  Whiatoa.  wbo  be> 
lleved  in  everycbing  but  the  Trinity,  tails  us  gravely  thai 
the  singie  purs  >n  whom  WiUiam  touched  was  cured,  ao^ 
wi.hstitudiiig  Kis  Mnjusty'«  want  of  fidth.  Sea  alao  Um 
Atheuian  Mercury  ol  January  16, 160L 
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The  e1ii«r  osbte,  lM>irtf«r,  whkk  tA  tbi» 
time  made  even  the  noet  moderate  plan  of 
oomprebeDriofn  hateful  to  the  prieethoud  still 
remaine  to  be  meDtloned^    What  Burnet  had 
ibreseen  and  foretold  had  oome  to  paat .   There 
Has  Aroaghoai  the  clerical  proftsaioD  a  stroag 
difpoaltioii  to  retaliate  on  the  PreebTteriana 
of  Bagland  the  wrooge  of  the  Kpiseopaliane 
of  Scotland.    It  cottld  not  be  denied  that  eren 
the  highest  ehnrchmen  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1688,  generallj  declared  themselTes  wiHiag  to 
giye  up  manj  things  for  the  sake  of  anion. 
Bnt  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plausibility, 
that  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  proved  onion  on  any  reasonable  terms 
to  be  impossible.  With  what  face»  it  was  aaked, 
can  those  who  will  make  no  concession  to  us 
where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  ibr  refusing  to 
make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are 
strong?     We  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the 
principles  and  fbelings  of  a  sect  from  the  pro- 
fessions which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feebleness 
and  snifertng.    If  we  would  know  what  the 
Puritan  spirit  really  is,  we  most  obserre  the 
Puritan  when  be  is  deminant.    He  was  domi- 
nant here  in  the  last  generation ;  and  bis  little 
finger  wa6  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates. 
He  drore  hundreds  of  qntet  students  from  their 
d^^isters,  and  thotisauds  of  respectable  diyioes 
firom  their  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of  refus- 
ing to  sign  his  OoTcnant.    No  tenderness  was 
shown  to  learning,  to  genius  or  to  sanctity. 
Bnch  men  as  Hall  and  Sanderson,  Ghilliago 
wort%,  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered, 
but  ilungf  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rudeness  of  brutal  gaolers.     It  was  made  a 
crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and   prayers  be- 
queathed to  the  faithful  by  Ambrose  and  Ghry- 
■ostom.     At  length  the  natiofi  became  weary 
of  the  reign  of  the  saints.    The  fallen  dynasty 
and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored.    The 
Puritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities 
and  penalties ;  and  he  immediately  found  'out 
that  it  Was  barbarous  t<f  punish  men  for  enter- 
taining conscientious  scruples  about  a  garb, 
about  a  ceremony,  about  the  Ainctions  of  eccle- 
siastical officers.  His'piteous  complaints  and  his 
argameuts  in  farour  of  toleration  had  at  length 
imposed  on  many  well  meaning  persoosk  Bven. 
zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to-  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  severe  discipline  which  he  had 
undergone  had   made  him  candid^  moderate, 
charitable.    Had  this  been  really  so,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been   our  duty  tO'  treat  his 
scruples  with  extreme  tenderness.    But,  while 
we  were  considering  what  we  could,  do  to  meet 
his  wishes  in  England,  he  had  obtained  asceo* 
de!iry  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  an  instant,  he  was 
all  himself  again,  bigfoted,  insolent,  and  cruel. 
Manses  had  been  sacked ;    churches  shut  up ; 
prayer  books  burned;  sacred  garments  torn; 
congregations  dispersed  by  violence;   priests 
hustled,  pehed,  pilloried,  driven  forth,  with 
their  wives  and  babes,  to  beg  or  die  of  banger. 
That  these  outrages  were  to  be  imputed,  not  to 
a  few  lawless   marauders,  but  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that^e  government  bad 
not  dared  either  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
offenders  or  to  grant  relief  to  the  sufferers. 
Was  it  net  fit  then  that  the  Church  of  Ehig- 
land  should  take  warning?  Was  it  reasonable 
Yoi*.  UL  10 


to  ask  hes  to  mutilate  her  apost>IicaI  polltf , 
and  her  beautiful  ritual  for  the  purpose  uf  con- ' 
ciliating.  tho^e  who  wanted  nothing  but  power 
to  rabble  hor  aa  thcj  had  rabbled  her  sister  ? 
Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which 
they  ill  deserved,  and  which  they  never  would 
have  granted.  They  worshipped  God  in  per- 
fect se^rity.  Their  meeting  houses  were  as 
effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our 
cathedrals.  While  no  episcopal  minister  could, 
without  potting  bis  life  in  jeopardy,  officiate  in 
Ayrshire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred  Presby- 
terian ministers  preached  unmolested  every 
Sunday  In  Middlesex.  The  legislature  had, 
with  a  generosity  perhaps  imprudent,  granted 
toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of  men ;  and 
with  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  be  content. 
Thus  several  causes  conspired  to  inflame  the 
parochial  clergy  against  the  scheme  of  com- 
prehension. Their  temper  was  such  that,  if 
the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  had 
been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have 
been  rgected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one. 
But  in  the^  Convocation  their  weight  bore  no 
proportion  to  their  number.  The  Convocation 
has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long 
utterly  insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period, 
none  but  curious  students  cared  to  inquire  how 
it  was  constituted ;  and  e^en  cow  many  per- 
sons, not  generally  111  informed,  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  council  representing  the  Church 
of  Bogland.  In  truth  the  Convocation  so 
often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  is 
merely  the  synod  of  the  Province,  of  Canter- 
bury, and  never  had.  a.  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  clerical  body.  The  Pro- 
vince of  York  had  also  its  convocation :  but^ 
till  the  eighteenth,  century  was  far  advanced, 
the  Province  of  York  was  generally  so  poor, 
so  rode,  and.80  thinly  peopled,  that,  in  political 
importance^  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than. a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
sense  of  the  Southern  clergy  was  therefore 
popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the  whole 
profession.  When  the  formal  concurrence  of 
the  Northern  clergy  was  required,  it  seems  to 
have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed 
the  canons  passed  by  the  Convocation  of  Cau- 
terbury  in  1604  were  ratified  by  Jstnes  the 
First,  and  were  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  two  years  before 
the  Convocation  of  York  went  through  the 
form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  eccle-  - 
siastical  councils  became  mere  names,  a  great 
chauge  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  Archbisbopricd.  In  all  the  elements 
of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent  is  now  at 
least  a  third  part  of  England.  When  in  out 
own  time  the  representative  system  was  a<l- 
jitsted  to  the  altered  sUite  of  the  country, 
almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  disfranchise  were  in  the  south. 
Two  thirds  of  the  new  members  given  to  great 
provincial  towns  were  given  to  the  north.  If 
therefore  any  English  government  should  suffer 
the  Convocations,  as  now  constituted,  to  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  ^wo  independent 
synods  would  be  legislating  at  the  same  time 
for  one  Church.  It  is  by  no  means  impoBsihle 
that  one  assembly  might  adopt  canons  which 
the  other  might  reject,  that  one  assembly  might 
vttfdefon  as  heretical  propositions^  which  the 
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ot1>«r  might  bold  to  be  orthodox.*  Id  tiie 
ieveot«eiith  ccniiirv  no  sach  (Jangerwas  appre- 
hended. So  little  indeed  was  the  ConTOcation 
of  York  then  considered,  that  the  two  Hooses 
of  Parliament  bad,  in  their  address  to  William, 
spoken  onlj  of  one  Convocation,  which  thej 
called  the  ConTocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  body  which  they  thus  not  rery  accu- 
rately designated  is  dirided  Into  two  Houses. 
The  Upper  House  is  composed  of  th«  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and 
forty- four  members.  Twenty-two  Deans  and 
fifty-four  Archdeacons  sate  there  in  virtue  of 
their  offices.  Twenty-four  divines  sate  as 
proctors  for  twenty-four  chapters.  *  Only  forty- 
four  proctors  were  elected  by  the  eight  thou- 
sand parish  priests  of  the  twenty-two  dioceses. 
These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  al- 
most all  of  one  mind.  The  elections  had  in 
former  times  been  conducted  in  the  most  quiet 
and  decorous  manner.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  canvassing  was  eag^r :  the  contests  were 
■harp :  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
In  the  House  of  Lords  had  opposed  the  Com- 
prehension Bill,  and  his  brother  Clarendon, 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  had  gone 
to  Oxford,  the  head  quarters  of  thai  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  animating  and  organizing  the 
opposition.*  The  representatives  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy  must  have  been  men  whose  chief 
distinction  was  their  zeal :  for  in  the  whole 
list  can  be  found  not  a  single  lllostrious  name, 
and  very  few  names  which  are  now  known 
even  to  curious  students.f  The  official  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  among  whom  were 
many  distinguished  scholars  and  preachers, 
«eem  to  have  been  not  very  uneqoally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high 
ecclesiastical  dignities  became  vacant,  and 
were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were  sitting  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  has  already  been 
■Mfttioned  that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
died  just  before  the  day  filed  for  taking  the 
oatha.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester  lived  just 
long  CQongh  to  refuse  them,  and  with  his  last 
bueath  declared  that  he  would  maintain  even 
St  the  stake  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  here- 
dltaty  tight  The  see  of  Chichester  was  filled 
1»y  Patrick,  that  of  Worcester  by  Stlllingfleet ; 
jind  the  deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  which  Stilling- 
ileet  qiJtted  was  given  to  Tlllotson.  That  Til- 
latsen  was  not  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench 
«xeited  SMse  surprise.  But  in  truth  it  was 
l>ecaase  the  government  held  his  services  in 
itbe  higkeat  estimation  that  he  was  suffered  to 
aoroain  aliftAe  longer  a  simple  presbyter.  The 
most  imp«rtaiMt  office  in  the  Convocation  was 
-ttlMU  of  Prola€«U>r  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Prolocittar  was  tto  be  chosen  by  the  members : 
And  the  only  mo&eratc  man  who  had  a  chance 
4if  being  «hoMsi  wtas  Tillotson.    It  had  in  fact 


^:1n«e«emMcaatifN6Ucatioatthe  ippreheiMion  (hat 
^Hfrerencw  micm  ftriMibwween  ihe  Convocaiion  of  York 
4iiirt  the  Ooavocatlaa  dftQanterburj  haa  been  contempt- 
tmomXf  prnnouaccdicWiBenical.  But  it  t»  not  easy  to  oa- 
•dMiwaad.whjtveiatf^pendent  Convot-ationa  ahould  be 
let!  likely  to  differ  thiin  toao  Uouaea  of  the  same  Uonvo- 
cation  ;  an*!  ii  ia  n«tii?rof  notoriety  thai,  la  the  relgna  of 
William  the  ThM  and  iMoe,  the  two  Houaes  o(  the 
dSonvucaiion  of  C«nterburjr  ecarcely  ev^r  agreed. 
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been  already  determined  that  beaboiild  be  Iht 
next  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry.  When  ht 
went  to  kiss  hands  for  his  new  deanery  ht 
warmly  thanked  the  king.  «  Toar  Uajeaty  hM 
now  set  me  at  easa  for  tbo  remainder  of  ■/ 
life."  No  snch  thing,  Doctor,  I  assnre  yon," 
said  William.  He  then  plainly  intimated  iht% 
whenever  Bancroft  should  ceaae  to  fill  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  station,  Tillotson  woald 
succeed  to  it.  Tillotson  stood  aghast ;  for  his 
nature  was  quiet  and  nnarabitioos :  hearts  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age :  be 
cared  little  for  money :'  of  worldly  advantages 
those  which  he  most  valued  were  an  honest 
feme  and  the  general  good  will  of  maokiad: 
those  advantages  be  already  possessed;  sod 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he  becane 
primate,  he  shoaid  incor  the  bitterest  hatred 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  sbonld  become  a  atric 
for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle  and  seoti- 
tive  nature  shrank  at  tnmk  the  rack  or  ths 
wheel.  William  was  earnest  and  resolota 
"It  is  neeessaiy,"  he  said,  "for  my  service; 
and  I  must  lay  on  yoar  conscience  the  respos- 
siblHty  of  refusing  me  jonr  help."  Here  the 
conversation  ended.  It  waa,  indeed,  not  neces- 
sary that  the  point  should  be  immediately  de- 
cided; for  several  months  were  still  to  elapse 
before  the  Archbishopric  would  be  vacant 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  nnfeigMl 
anxiety  and  sorrow  to  Lady  Rasaell,  whom,<tf 
all  hnman  beings,  be  most  honoured  asd 
trusted.}  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  was  sot 
indioed  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  the 
church ;  bnt  he  was  convinced  that  his  preesst 
line  of  service  was  that  in  which  he  coald  be 
most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to  accept 
40  high  and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primicy, 
he  should  soon  sink  under  the  load  of  dotia 
and  anxieties  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  Hii 
spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his  ablliUee,  woold 
fail  him.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  wbo 
loved  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generosi 
heartiness,  and  who  Had  laboured  to  persuade 
both  the  king  and  queen  that  there  was  in  Esf- 
land  only  one  man  fit  for  the  hi^^best  eccieii* 
astical  dignity.  "  The  Bishop  of  Salisboiy,^ 
said  Tillotson,  "is  one  of  the  best  and  wont 
friends  that  I  know." 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  vii 
likely  to  be  long  a  secret  to  any  body.  It  som 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  king  bed 
fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  of  Saocroft. 
The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to  Comptso, 
who,  not  unnaturally,  conceived  that  bis  ova 
claims  were  unriTalled.  He  had  educated  the 
queen  and  her  sister ;  and  to  the  instroctioo 
which  they  had  received  from  him  might  falrij 
be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  «iUi 
which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  fatbrr, 
they  had  adhered  to  the  established  religioa. 
Gompton  was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate  a  ho, 
doring  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his  voice  in 


Claroidoa*!  Diary,  H  anpean  that  he  and  BacheMr  MM 
It  Oxford  on  the  33d  of  September. 

t  9ee  the  Koll  lo  the  hiaun-ical  account  of  the  profit 
convocation,  appended  to  the  lecnod  edhioB  of  Vn 
Cleri,  1690  Ihe  most  coaatdeimble  naoae  that  I  p^ 
eel  ve  in  the  llatof  procieis  choaen  by  the  paiochial  ct*^ 
ia  that  of  Dr.  John  If  Ul,  the  editor  of  the  Greek  T«w 
meitt. 

f  TlUoisea  ie  Lady  Reanll,  Aprtl  It,  liM. 
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Pttriianeiit  ugaliift  tb«  difpenslDf  power,  the 
only  prelate  who  had  been  saspeuded  by  the 
Hi(:b  CommUsioii,  tbe  onlj  prelate  who  had 
■igned  the  inTit*tion  to  the  Priooe  of  Orange, 
the  only  prelate  who  had  actoally  taken  arms 
agaioat  popety  and  arbitrary  power,  the  only 
prelate,  saTe  one,  who  had  Toted  against  a  re- 
gency. Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  tbe  Pro* 
Tince  of  Canterbuiy  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
he  was  highesi  in  raok.  He  had  therefore 
held,  during  some  months,  a  ▼icartous  pri- 
macy: be  had  crowned  the  new  sovereigos: 
be  had  consecrsted  the  new  Bishops :  he  was 
•bout  to  preside  in  the  convocation.  It  may 
be  added,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  earl ;  and 
that  no  person  of  equally  high  birth  then  sate, 
or  had  erer  sate,  since  the  reformation,  on  the 
episcopal  bench.  That  the  government  should 
put  over  his  bead  a  priest  of  bis  own  diocese, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and 
who  was  disUngnished  only  by  abilities  and 
▼irtues,  was  provoking ;  and  Compton,  though 
by  no  means  a  bad  hearted  man,  was  much  pro- 
voked. Perhaps  his  vexation  was  increased 
bj  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of 
tboee  by  whom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done 
•ome  things  which  had  strained  his  conscience 
and  sullied  his  reputation,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  practised  the  disingenuous  arts  of  a  dip- 
lomatist, and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to 
his  brethren  by  wearing  the  buif  coat  and  jack- 
boots of  A  trooper.  He  could  not  accuse  Til- 
loison  of  inordinate  ambition.  But,  though 
Tiliotson  was  most  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Archbishopric  himself,  he  did  not  use  his  in- 
flaence  in  favour  of  Compton,  but  earnestly 
reeommended  Stillingfleet  as  the  fittest  man 
to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.  The 
consequence  was  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Convocation,  the  bishop  who  was  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  presbyter  whom  the 
government  wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  the 
Lower  House.  This  quarrel  added  new  diffl- 
cttlties  to  difficnlties  which  little  needed  any 
Addition.* 

It  was  not  till  the  tir^utieth  of  November 
that  the  Convocation  met  for  the  despatch  of 
basiness.  The  place  of  meeting  had  generally 
been  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins; 
suid,  though  the  dome  already  towered  high 
above  the  hundred  steeples  of  the  City,  the 
choir  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship; The  assembly  therefore  sate  at  West- 
ininster.f  A  table  was  placed  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Compton  was 
*n  the  chair.  On  his  right  and  left  those  suf- 
d^ifrans  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were  ranged  in  goi::geous  vestments  of  scarlet 
and  miniver.  Below  the  table  was  assembled 
the  crowd  of  presbyters.  Bereridge  p;reached 
a  Latin  sermon,  in  which  he  warmly  eulogised , 
the  existing  system,  and  yet  declared  himself 
favourable  to  a  moderate  reform.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal laws  were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some 
laws  were  fundamental  and  eternal :  they  de- 


•  Birch's  Life  of  Tllloiaoa.  The  accouni  there  f  Wen 
•f  the  coidii«vt  between  Compion  and  TIllecMQ  was 
taken  bj  Birch  from  the  MSS.  of  Henry  Wharton,  and  Is 
coafirmed  by  many  circnmiiaDcot  which  are  knewn 
from  other  KNircea  of  Intellif puce. 

f  Ghamberlayao's  Kate  of  l£a«l«Ml,  I8lh  edWoa. 


rived  their  authority  from  Ood  ,*  nor  could  any 
religious  community  repeal  them  without  ceas* 
xing  to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  chorch. 
Other  laws  were  local  and  temporary.  They 
had  been  framed  by  human  wisdom  and  mi^^bt 
be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They  ought 
not  indeed  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons. 
But  surely,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were 
not  wanting.  To  unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one 
fold  under  one  shepherd,  to  remove  stymbling 
blocks  from, the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile 
hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  dis* 
cipline  to  its  primitive  vigour,  to  place  the  best 
and  purest  of  Christian  societies  on  a  base 
broad  enough  to  stand  against  all  the  attacks 
of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which 
might  well  justify  some  modification,  not  of 
catholic  institutions,  but  of  national  or  pro- 
vincial usages.! 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  dis* 
course,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Prolocutor. 
Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  forward  by  tbe 
members  favourable  to  a  comprehension  as 
one  of  the  highest  churchmen  among  them, 
proposed  Tiliotson.  Jane,  who  had  refused  to 
act  under  the  Royal  Commission,  was  proposed 
on  the  other  side.  After  some  animated  dis- 
cussion, Jane  was  elected  by  fifty-^ve  votes  to 
twenty-eight.] 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  made,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  oration.  In  this  ora- 
tion the  Anglican  Church  was  extolled  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  institutions,  there  was  a 
very  intelligible  intimation  that  no  change 
whatever  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her 
ritual  was  required;  and  the  discourse  con- 
cluded with  a  most  significant  sentence.  Comp- 
ton, when  a  few  months  before  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  somewhat  unclerical  character  of  a 
colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the  colours  of  bis 
regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the  well  known 
words  "  Nolumns  leges  Anglise  mutari ;"  and 
with  these  words  Jane  closed  his  peroration. || 

Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish 
all  hope.  They  reiy  wisely  determined  to 
begin  by  proposing  to  substitute  lessons  taken 
from  the  canonical  books  for  tbe  lessons  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this 
was  a  suggestion  which,  even  if  there  had  not 
been  a  single  dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  might 
well  hare  been  received  with  favour.  For  the 
Church  had,  in  her  sixth  article,  declared  that 
the  canonical  books  were,  and  that  the  Apocry- 
phal books  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  Even  this  reform,  however,  the  High 
Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose.  Tiiey 
asked,  in  pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters 
of  Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain,  why 
country  congregations  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  about  the  ball  of  pitch 
with  which  Daniel  choked  tbe  dragou,  and 
about  the  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a 
fume  as  sent  the  devil  flying  from  Bcbatana  to 
Bgypt.  And  were  there  not  chapters  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  interest- 


t  C?oacto  ad  flyaedam  per  Oullelmum  Beveregittra, 
1689. 
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ing  and  edifying  than  the  genealogies  and 
muster  rolls  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings  and  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Nehemiah  7  No  grave  divine  however 
would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh^s  Chapel,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more 
edifying  than  an^  thing  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  the  most  respectable 
uninspired  moralist  or  historian.  The  leaders 
of  the  majority  therefore  determined  to  shun  a 
debate  in  which  they  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  was, 
not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  to  prevent  those  recommenda- 
tions from  being  discussed  ;  and  with  this  view 
a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved 
Buccessful.       , 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  prohibited  the  Convo- 
cation from  even  deliberating  on  any  ecclesi- 
astical ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant 
from  the  crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with 
the  great  seal,  was  brought  in  form  to  Henry 
Ibe  Seventh's  Chapel  by  Nottingham.  He  at 
the  Same  time  delivered  a  message  from  the 
King.  fiis^Eajesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to 
consider  calmly  and  without  prejudice  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion In  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  Bngland 
in  particular.* 

The  Bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  royal  message,  and  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lower'  House.  Jane 
and  his  adherents  raised  objection  after  objec- 
tion. First  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  separate  address.  When  they  were 
forced  to  waive  this  claim,  they  refused  to 
agree  to  any  expression  which  imported  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  any  fellowship 
with  any  other  Protestant  community.  Amend- 
ments and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and 
forward.  Conferences  were  held  at  which 
Burnet  on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  other 
were  the  chief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  compromise  was  made ;  and  an 
address,  cold  and  ungracious  compared  with 
that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
He  dissembled  his  vexation,  returned  a  kind 
answer,  and  intimated  a  hope  that  the  assem- 
bly would  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider 
the  great  question  of  Comprehension. f 

i^uch  however  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Lower  House.  As  soon  as  they 
were  again  in  Henry, the  Seventh's  Chapel,  one 
of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the  nonjuring 
Bishops,     in  spite  of  the  unfurtuntite  scruple 


•  Historical  Account   of  the  Present  Convoctiion, 
1689. 

t  Hisioriciil  Accmini  of  the  Pretem  Convocmtion ;  Bur. 
OPl.  ii.  b&i  Kennet'tHifiery  of  ihe  Keign  of  William  and  : 
Mary. 

I  Hinorical  Account  of  ihe  Preteat  Convocation ;  i 
Kenqei'8  History  i 

§  Hiaiorlcal  '%ccouniofthePre0fni(.'onvoGatlon;  Ken- J 
avu  I 

I  Hietortcal  Aceoitut  of  the  Prespm  CoDjrocatioQ.     ^    j 

IT  That  ihf're  w^s  such  a  jenlouay  aa  I  have  described  j 
!■  aci/niUPd  in  iht  pamptaet  emiilrd  V«x  <  leri.  "  Some 
country  nunisten,  now  of  the  Cunvoc«i.ion,  Ho  now  see 


which  those  prelates  Entertained,  tbef  w«r« 
learned  and  holy  men.  Their  advice  might, 
at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Church.  The  Upper  House  was  hanily 
an  Upper  House  in  the  absenifie  of  the  Primate 
and  of  many  of  his  most  re8pectal>le  salBragiins. 
Gould  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?{ 
Another  member  complained  of  loue  pajnph* 
lets  which  had  lately  appeared,  and  in  which 
the  GouTocation  was  not  ireaCed  with  proper 
deference.  The  assembly  took  fire.  Was  il 
not  monstrous  that  this  heretical  and  scbisma- 
tical  trash  should  bto  cried  by  the  hawkers 
about  the  streets,  and  should  be  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  booths  of  Westminster  HaH,  witbio 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Prolocutor's  chair? 
The  work  of  mntilating  the  Lituriigy  and  of 
turning  cathedrals  into  tonTeaticlee  might 
surely  be  postponed  till  the  Synod  had  takes 
measures  to  protect  ita  own  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. It  was  then  debated  how  the  printing  of 
such  scandalous  books  sboold  be  prevented. 
Some  were  for  indictments,  some  for  eocleeias- 
tical  censures.}  In  snch  deliberatione  as  these 
week  after  week  passed  away.  Not  a  single 
proposition  tending  to  a  Oomprebension  bad 
Defen  eren  discussed.  Christmas  was  approach- 
ing. At  Christmas  there  was  to  be  a  reeesa 
The  Bishops  were  desirons  that,  during  the 
recess,  a  committee  should  stt  to  prepare  bnsi- 
ness.  The  Lower  House  refased  to  eoo8ent.| 
That  House,  it  was  now  evident,  was  fully  de- 
termined not  eren  to  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  any  'pATi  of  the  plan  Wbicb  bad  been 
framed  by  the  Royiil  Commissioners.  Tbs 
proctors  of  the  dioceses  were  in  a  worse  ba- 
mour  than  when  they  first  came  np  to  West- 
minster. Many  of  them  bad  probablj  never 
before  passed  a  wieek  in  the  capital,  and  bad 
hot  been  aware  how  great  the  difference  was 
between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine. 
The  sight  of  the  Ittifurfes  and  comforts  enjoyed 
by  the  popular  preachers  of  the  city  raised, 
not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feeling  in  a  Lin- 
colnshire or  Caernarvonshire  vicar  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  as  hardly  as  a  small  ftumcK. 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  London  clergy 
were  generally  for  a  comprehension  made  ibe 
representatives  of  the  rural  elei*gy  obstinate  os 
the  other  side.^  The  prelates  were,  as  a  body, 
sincerely  desirons  that  some  concession  might 
be  made  to  the  nonconlbrmists.  Bnt  the  pre- 
lates were  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  motinoas 
democracy.  They  were  fbw  in  nnmber.  Some 
of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislike  to  ibe 
parochial  clergy.  The  President  had  not  ibe 
full  authority  of  a  primate ;  nor  was  be  sorry 
to  see  those  who  had,  as  he  conceived,  used 
him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  yield.  The  Convocation  was  pro- 
rogued for  six  weeks.  ^  When  those  six  weeks 
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in  what  greai  eue  and  plenty  the  city  ninlsiesi  lire, 
who  have  their  readen  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  wp- 
pllea,  and  sometimes  tarry  In  Ihn  vettrr  ill!  prayers  i* 
ended,  and  have  f  real  dig  allies  in  the  church,  bfanlea 
their  rich  parii4i«s  ia  iht  city."  The  author  at  u^aa 
tract,  once  widely,  celebrated,  was  Tbomaa  Lcnf,prr>c- 
tor  for  the  clergy  of  the  dlocea"  of  Exei^r.  In  a  oifee^- 
pamphlct,  published  at  this  time,  the  rural  cieigyin«v 
are  said  to  have  seen  wdh  an  evil  eye  th«!r  Coadua 
brethren  refreahing  themaelvec  wiih  sack  afker  preach 
ing.  Several  salirTcal  allusioDci  to  ihe  ffiMe  of  the  Tc^ro 
Mouse  and  ihe  Country  Mouse  will  be  found  in  tlw 
pampUeiaoif  tii^t  wiaier 
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b»d  esfilrrd.  H  wm  prorofirved  «g!«Hi;  and 
miaty  jean  elapsed  before  it  was  pennitted  to 
traosact  bnsioess. 

So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the 
Churcli  of  England  might  be  Induced  to  make 
some  roDcession  to  the  scraitlesof  ibe  aoncon- 
f<trnii8ts.  A  learned  and  respectable  minority 
of  the  clerical  order  reltaqnished  that  hope 
^  irh  *  deep  regrret  Tet  in  a  very  short  time 
even  Burnet  and  Tillotson  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  defeat  was  really  an  esc^>e, 
and  that  Yictory  woqid  have  been  a  dNaater. 
A  refornHf  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Blitabeth, 
would  have  united  the  great  body  of  English 
ProtestantSf  would,  in  the  days  of  William, 
have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  haye 
conciliated.  The  schism  which  the  oaths  bad 
produced  was,  as  yet,  insignificant.  InnoTa- 
tions  puch  as  those  proposed  by  the  Royal  Gom- 
mipsioncrs  would  have  given  it  a  terrible  im- 
portance. As  yet  a  layman,  tboagfa  he  might 
think  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  unjus- 
tifiable, and  though  he  might  applaud  the  vir- 
tne  of'  the  nonjuring  clergy,  sfiU  oontinued  to 
sit  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to  kneel 
at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this 
conjuncture,  while  his  mind  was  irritated'  by 
what  bfe  thought  the  wrong  done  to  his  farour- 
Ite  diTines,  knd  while  be  was  perhapa  doubt- 
ing whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his 


eavs  and  eyes  had  been  shocked  bf  change* 
in  the  worship  to  which  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached, if  tiM  compositions  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Jerusalem  Ghamt»er  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  collects,  if  be  had  seen  dergjmen 
without  surpKees  carrying  the  chalice  and  tba 
paten  up  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  commu» 
nicants,  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  S^ 
tablished  Church  would  have  been  dissolved. 
He  would  hare  repaired  to  some  nonjuring  a^ 
sembly,  where  the  service  which  he  loved  .waa 
performed  without  mutilation.  The  new  secti 
which  as  yet  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  by  nu« 
merous  and  large  congregations  ;  and  in  tbos« 
congregations  would  have  been  found  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of  the  highly 
descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  thaa 
any  other  body  of  dissenters  could  show.  The 
fipiseopal  schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would 
probably  bare  been  as  formidable  to  the  new 
King  and  bis  successors  as  ever. the  Puritan 
schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a 
most  inscructive  fact,  th*t  we  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and  religion* 
liberty  which  we  ei^oy  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  High  Gburch  party,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion  of  1688,  rsfused  even  to  deliberate  on  any 
plan  of  Comprehension.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TTTHILB  the  GoBTOcation  was  wranglfng 
VV  on  one  side  of  Old  PalaCe  Yard,  the 
Parlifiment  was  wrangling  frren  more  fiercely 
on  tba  other.  The  Houses,  which  had  sepa- 
rated on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  met 
again  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  On  the 
day  of  meeting  an  important  change  struck 
every  eye.  Halifax  was  no  longer  on  the 
woolsack.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  persecution,  from  which  in  the  preceding 
session  be  had  narrowly  escaped,  would  be 
renewed.  The  events  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  recess,  and  especially  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his 
persecotors  with  ftresh  means  of  annoyance. 
His  administration  had  not  been  successful; 
and,  though  bis  failure  was  nartly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  causes  against  which  no  human  wis- 
.  dom  could  have  contended,  it  was  also  partly 
I  to  be  af>cribed  to  th«  peculiarities  of  his  tem- 
per and  of  his  Intellect  It  was  certain  that  a 
large  party  i.«  the  Commons  would  attempt  to 
reiiov»  Hm;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  \:  Section  of  his  master.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  a  prince  who  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  action  should  t>ecome  weary  of  a  minister 
who  was  a  man  of  speculation.    Charles,  who 


•  BuraeL  ii.  33.  A  TkA  bPA  namulTet  of  what 
pSMetl  in  this  Cod vocHlion  are  ibe  Hixiorical  dccouni 
tt}»p«iMled  10  the  wcond  edition  of  Vox  Cleri.  and  ihe  |mm- 
aace  ill  Kennel's  Hlsmry  to  which  1  have  already  re- 
fenrd  the  reader.  The  former  narmiive  is  by  a  very 
liifli  chvrchinan,  ihe  laUf>r'by  a  v«>ry  low  churchman. 
Those  whoarpdf^rousnf  obtAinintf  fiill<*r  Inrormntlon 
aiuet  coiauU  ihe  coakemporarv  p8.uij'>hl*'is.  Among  ihem 
•re  Vox  I'opuli;  Vox  Laici;  Vox  Reeis  el  Kecni ;  the 
Bealinc  Attempt;  the  l^im  to  a  Friend,  by  Ocan  Pri- 
d««ax:"ihe  Letter  fiotii  a  Miaiaier  in  the  county  to  a 
Member  o(  HeCoavocation;  the  Answer  to  the  Merry 


went  to  Oonneil  as  he  went  to  the  play,  solely 
to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  ah  adviser 
who  had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious 
things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  qeestion. 
But  William  had  no  Uste  for  disquisitions  and 
disputations,  however  lively  and  subtle,  which 
occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion. 
It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  covid  not  refrain  from  ex* 
pressing  in  sharp  terms  at  the  council  board 
his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  mor^ 
bid  habit  of  Indecision.f  Hali&x,  mortified 
by  bis  mischances  in  public  life,  dejecUd  by 
domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  apprehen- 
sions of  an  impeachment,  and  no  longer  sup* 
ported  by  royal  fiiTOur,  became  sick  of  public 
life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  an  old 
Cistercian  Abbey  buried  deep  among  woods. 
Barly  in  October  it  was  known  he  would  no 
longer  preside  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  at 
the  same  lime  whispered  as  a  great  sec^ret  that 
he  meant  to  retire  altogether  from  business, 
and  that  he  reUined  the  Privy  Seal  only  till  a 
successor  should  be  named.  Cbtef  Baron 
Atkyns  was  appointed  SpCHker  of  the  Lch-ds.} 
On  some  important  ptiints  there  appeared  to 


Aiuwerto  Vox  Cleri;  the  Remarks  from  the  (>>iiniry 

Sion  Twe  LetJUrs  relating  to  the  ('onvocatinn  ;  th-  Vin- 
cation  of  the  L  tiers  In  answer  tn  Vox  Cirri;  ihe  An- 
swer to  thf  Country  Mi nisKTB  l.ett,»-r  All  ihf>s(»  tracts 
appeart'd  late  in  1689  or  ea  ly  In  I69(). 

f  **  Halif  IX  A  e«  un**  reprlmamle  r*v«rB  publi(|U'*mem 
dans  !e  consdl  par  In  Prince  d*On«n?p  p<»Hr  H%f.ir  trop 
baUnc^  **— Avaux  u»  De  Cruissy,  Dublin.  June  16  (^26}, 
16^.  *«  His  mervurlal  wU,"  says  llumet,  ii  4,  "  w«« 
not  W'll  suited  with  the  l&ins's  piilpgm." 

I  Clarendon's  Diary.  Oct. *10u  1669;  Lords'  io«mal% 
Ott.l«,16W. 
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•e  BO  diflferenee  of  opislon  In  tli«  lepslatvre. 
The  GommoDS  ODaDimoaslj  resoWed  that  tbejr 
would  stand  by  the  Kin^  in  the  work  of  recoo- 
qnertng  Ireland,  and  that  thej  would  enable 
him  to  prosecnte  with  rigour  the  war  against 
France.*  With  eqnal  unanimity  they  voted 
an  extrRordinary  8iip]>ly  of  two  millione.f  It 
was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  thia 
eum  should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  teal 
property.  The  rest  was  to  be  raised  partly  by 
a  poll  tax,  and  partly  by  new  duties  on  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  exacted 
from  the  Jews ;  and  this  proposition  was  at  first 
favourably  received  by  the  House :  but  difficul- 
ties Hrose.  The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather 
leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  m* 
ined.  Enlightened  politicians  could  not  but 
perceive  that  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small 
class  which  happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular 
and  defenceless,  is  really  confiscation,  and 
mnst  ultimately  impoverish. rather  than  enrich 
the  State.  After  some  discussion,  the  Jew  tax 
Was  abandoned.} 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, had,  after  cansing  much  altercation  be- 
tween the  Houses,  been  suffered  to  drop,  was 
again  introduced,  and  speedily  passed.  The 
peers  no  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should 
be  desifirnated  by  name  asv  successor  to  the 
crown,  if  Mary,  Anne  and  William  should  all 
die  without  posterity.  During  eleven  years 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  some  provi- 
tions  which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Convention  had  resolved  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  a  Pjipist,  but  had  prescribed  no*  test  which 
could  ascertain  whether  a  prince  was  or  was 
not  a  Papist  The  def^t  was  now  snpplied. 
It  was  enacted  that  every  Bnglish  sovereign 
should,  in  full  Parliament,  and  at  the  corona- 
tion, repeat  and  subscribe  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstaniiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who 
ihould  marry  a  Papist  should  be  capable  of 
reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if  the  Sovereign 
fhould  marry  a  Papist,  the  subject  should  be 
absolved  f^m  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that 
this  part  of  the  Bill  of  Righto  was  his  work. 
He  had  little  reason  *-o  boast:  for  a  more 
wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship 
will  not  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no 
test  is  prescribed.  Whether  the  consort  of 
a  Sovereign  has  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
has  signed  the  declaration  ag^ainst  transob- 
ttantiation,  has  communicated  according  to 
the'ritnal  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  veiy 
simple  issnes  of  fact.  But  whether  the  consort 
of  a  Sovereign  is  or  is  not  a  Papist  is  a  ques- 

♦  (^Dmrnons*  Journals,  Oct.  34.  16S9.  ' 

t  Commons'  JnurmUs,  Nov.  2, 1689. 

I  Commons*  Joumalt,  Nov.  7, 19,  Dac.  SO.  1689.  The 
rule  of  the  House  ih<n  was  thai  no  prtition  couM  be 
recHvpd  afrainsi  ih  ■  imiKwiiion  of  ■«  ux.  This  rule  was, 
aAer  A  very  hani  fight,  rcatimled  In  1(M2.  The  peiiiion 
of  the  Jews  was  u«>ird'iv  il,  auJ  is  not  meat  ton' d  in 
thn  Journ lis.  But  aoiu'thinc  m*j  be  l<»^rned  about  it 
from  Narcissus  Luttrvll's  Diafv  ana  from  Orey's  Debates, 
Nov  I9,lfit« 

,  $  iames,  in  the  verv  irmitiae  In  which  ha  tried  to 
pcove  the  Fope  to  be  Antichrist,  says  :  *'  For  mjwelf.  if 


tloa  about  which  people  may  argoe  for  evsr. 
What  is  a  Papist  ?  The  word  is  not  a  word  of 
definite  signification  either  in  law  or  la  theo- 
logy. It  is  merely  a  popular  nickname,  and 
means  very  dijferent  things  in  different  monthi. 
Is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  con- 
cede to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  amooif 
Christian  prelates?  If  so,  James  the  Tint, 
Charles  the  First,  Laud,  Heylyn,  were  Papi«ts.| 
Or  is  the  appellation  to  be  confined  to  persoos 
who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines  toorhisg 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  ?  If  so.  neither 
Bossuet  nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words 
which  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance? 
It  is  meant  that  a  person  arraigned  for  high 
treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Sovereign  has  married  a  Papist?  Woold 
Thistlewood,  for  example,  have  been  entitled 
to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could  have  proved  thtt 
King  George  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs. 
Fitsherbert,  and  that  Mrs.  Fiuherbert  was  s 
Papist?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  say 
tribunal  would  have  gone  into  such  a  question. 
Tet  to  what  pnrpose  is  it  to  enact  that,  in  a 
certain  case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved  frov 
his  allegiance,  if  the  tribunal  before  which  be 
is  tried  for  a  violation  of  his  allegiance  is  net 
to  go  into  the  question  whether  that  case  has 
arisen  ?  ' 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  wsi 
treaf^ed  in  a  very  different  manner,  was  fiilij 
considered,  and' was  finally  settled  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The  de- 
claration of  right  had  gone  no  Ibrther  tbaa 
to  pronounce  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  of 
late  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a  ceruis 
dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  crown  wsi 
a  proposition  sanctioned  by  authorities  aad 
precedents  of  which  even  Whig  lawyers  coold 
not  speak  without  respect ;  but  as  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  of  this  power  hardly  anj  two  jurists 
were  agreed ;  and  every  attempt  to  frame  s 
definition  had  failed.  At  length  bj  the  BUI  of 
Rights  the  anomalous  prerogaUvo  which  bad 
caused  so  many  fierce  disputes  waa  absolntel/ 
and  for  ever  taken  away.|| 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  ai 
might  have  been  expected,  a  series  of  shaip 
debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  automa 
The  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  Karj 
Board,  the  frauds  of  the  contractors,  the  rapa- 
city of  the  captains  of  the  King's  ships,  ibe 
losses  of  the  London  merchants,  were  thenaea 
for  many  keen  speeches.  There  was  indeed 
reason  for  anger.  A  severe  inqniry,  conducted 
by  William  in  person  at  the  Treasury,  had  jurt 
elicited  the  fact  that  much  of  the*  salt  with 
which  the  meat  furnished  to  the  fleet  had  bees 
cared  had  been  by  accident  mixed  with  galla 
sttch  as  are  nsed  for  the  pnrpose  of  makisi; 
ink.  The  victuallers  threw  the  blame  on  ibs 
rats,  and  maintained  that  the  provisions  tbss 

that  were  yet  the  qneeiion,  I  would  with  all  my  keti 
give  my  eonnent  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  shoald  Iiat« 
the  first  seal.  *  There  Is  a  remarkable  Xtttm  i»b  vh» 
subject  written  by  James  to  Charles  and  Buektn^te^ 
when  they  were  In  Spain.  Heylyn,  speaking  rf  !«• 
negotiation  with  Uome,  says :  **  So  that  npim  th«*  |io4bi  im 
Pinpe  woe  to  content  himself  among  us  in  Englauil  w«k  a 
prtorily  instead  of  a  saperiority  orer  other  BWiofis  saj 
with  a  primacy  instead  of  a  sopremacy  In  th(«*>  p^f  *[ 
Chrlaten«lom,  which  1  conceive  no  man  of  leanaing  asa 
sobriety  would  have  grudged  to  grant  him." 
lSiaulW.lbM.se«.l,e.S. 
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wasonad,  thoogh  oerUlntj  disagreeable  to  the . 
palate,  were  not  injarious  to  health.*  The 
Co  mmooi  were  io  oo  temper  to  listen  to  such 
excuses.  Several  persons  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  cheating  the  goTernment  and  poison- 
ing the  sailors  were  taken  into  custodj  bjr  the 
8erjeant.f  But  no  censure  was  passed  on  the 
chief  offender,  Torrington ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  him.  He 
had  personal  friends  in  both  parties.  He  had 
manjr  popular  qualities.  Bren  his  rices  were 
not  those  which  excite  public  hatred.  The! 
people  readily  forgave  a  courageous  open- 
handed  suilor  for  being  too  fond  of  his  bottle,  | 
his  boon  companions  and  his  mistresses,  and' 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  how  great  must! 
be  the  i>erils  of  a  country  of  which  the  safety  | 
depends  on  a  men  sunk  in  indolence,  stupified , 
by  wine,  enervated  by  licentiousness,  ruined' 
by  prodigality,  and  enslaved  by  sycophants 
and  harlots. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called 
forth  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
indignation.  The  Commons  did  justice  to  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schomberg 
had  conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  cam- 
paigns. That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the  Com- 
missariat. The  pestilence  itself,  it  was  said, 
would  have  been  no  serious  calamity  if  it  had 
not  been  aggravated  by  the  wickedness  of 
man.  The  disease  had  generally  spared  those 
who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and 
had  swept  away  by  thousands  those  who  were 
thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet  ground. 
Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
Treawry :  yet  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in 
arrei^  Hundreds  of  horses,  tens  of  thousands 
of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public  :  yet 
the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts 
to  draw  it ;  and  the  soldiers  were  marching 
barefoot  through  the  mire.  Seventeen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  charged  to  the  government 
for  medicines :  yet  the  common  Vlrugs  with 
whigh  every  apothecary  in  the  smallest  market 
town  was  provided  were  not  to^  be  fonad  in 
the  plagnestricken  camp.  The  cry  against 
Shales  was  loud.  An  address  was  carried  to 
the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent 
for  to  Bngiand,  and  that  his  accounts  and 
papers  might  be  secured.  With  this  request 
the  King  readily  complied ;  bat  the  Whig 
majority  was  not  satisfied.  By  whom  had 
Shales  been  recommended  for  so  important  a 
place  as  that  of  Commiuary  General  ?  He 
had  been  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst 
times.  He  had  been  zealous  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  Why  had  this  creature  of 
James  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
catering  for  the  army  of  William?  It  was 
proposed  by  some  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
driving  all  Tories  and  Trimmers  from  office  to 
ask  His  Majesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so 
Bodeserving  of  the  rof^l  confidence  had  been 
employed.  The  most  moderate  and  judicious 
Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy 
of  interrogating  the  King,  and  of  forcing  him 


*  Treaaiiry  Minuie  Book,  Nov.  3, 1889, 

t  ComoioQ*'  Jouroids  «o4  Urej'i  OsbatM,  Nor.  18, 


either  to  accnsa  his  minltten  or  to.  ivarrel 
with  the  representatives  of  his  people.  **  Ad- 
vise His  Mfges'ty,  if  yon  will,"  said  Somers, 
"  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  conn* 
sellors  who  recommended  this  unfortunate 
appointment.  Such  advice,  given,  as  we 
should  probably  give  it  unanimously,  muaS 
have  great  weight  with  him.  But  do  not  put 
to  him  a  question  such  as  no  private  gentlemaa 
would  williDgly  answer.  Do  not  foroe  him,  la 
defence  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  protect 
the  rery  men  whom  you  wish  him  to  discard.** 
After  a  hard  fight  of  two  days,  and  several 
divisions,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six.{  The  King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
coldly  refused  to  torn  informer ;  and  the  house 
did  not  press  him  further.]  To  another 
address,  which  requested  that  a  commission 
might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  William  returned  a  very 
gracious  answer,  and  desired  the  Commons  to 
name  the  Commissioners.  The  Commons, 
not  to  be  outdone  io  courtesy,  excused  them- 
selves,  and  left  it  to  his  majesty's  wiidom  lo 
select  the  fittest  persons.|| 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  debates  on  the 
Irish  war  a  pleasing  incident  produced  for  a 
moment  good  humour  and  unanimity.  Walker 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face 
was  in  every  print  shop.  Newsletters  describe 
ing  his  person  aud  his  demeanour  were  sent 
to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Broadsides 
of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise  trere 
cried  in  every  street.  The  Companies  of  Lou- 
don feasted  him  splendidly  in  their  halls.  The 
common  people  crowded  to  gaze  un  him 
wherever  he  moved,  and  almost  stifled  hiui 
with  rough  caresses.  Both  the  Univeisi  ies 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Some  of  his  admirers  adrised  him  to  presejt 
himself  at  the  palace  in  thut  military  garb  in 
which  hO^ad  repeatedly  headed  the  sillies  >f 
bis  fellow  townsmen.  But,  with  a  better  Judg- 
ment than  he  sometimes  showed,  be  made  h  s 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  peaceful 
robe  of  his  profeission,  was  most  gracioa  ly 
received,  and  was  presented  with  an  order  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  '*  .\nd  do  not  thl  ik, 
Doctor,'*  William  said,  with  great  benign  ry, 
"that  I  offer  you  this  sum  as  payment  for 
your  services.  I  assure  >oa  that  I  consider 
your  claims  on  me  as  not  at  all  dimiaisbed.'  f 

It  is  true  that  amidst  the  gene  mI  applause 
the  voice  of  detraction  made  itself  heard.  The 
defenders  of  Londonderry  were  men  of  two 
nations  and  of  two  religions.  D  ir'uig  tlie 
siege,  hatred  of  the  Iriihry  had  held  to^eth^r 
all  Saxons;  and  hatred  of  Pojicry  had  held 
together  all  Protestants.  But,  when  the  danger 
was  over,  the  Bngllshmin  and  the  Scotchman, 
the  Episcopalian  aud  the  Presbyeriau,  be^aa 
to  wrangle  about  the  distribution  of  praises 
and  rewards.  The  dissent  ng  preachers,  who 
bad  sealoosly  assisted  Walker  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  complained  that,  in  the  acoount  which 


I  CemoMos*  Journals  and  Orej's  Ocbaies,  November 

80.  Decern tMf '2, 1689. 

14.18,19,13,38  1689.  IT  Londoa  Uaselte,  A«pU*mberi.  1049;  Otcanrvhjwi 

I  C.iinin«in*   ouraalsaad  Orejr's  Deb«es,  November   upon  Mr  Walkert  Aecouotot  ihe>ie|ff  ofLoutlontl-riy 

B6and  i7,J(i89  lUcenied  Ocu»bftr4,  1(»S9;  Narctimi«  Lnnrptl  •  Niry; 

4  Comowiis'  Jovmalii  Neveinber  V.  December  S,    Mr.  J.  Muck^nxifl't  NnrmtW^a  *  aii*  l.ihl  a  n*>fence 

|fB9.  of  >lr.  O.  Wsiasr  wciiieo  by  hjs  l^rmaJ  iO  his  ibsooee 
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lie  pobtlsbed  of  the  siege,  be  had,  tboogh  I 
ftckoowledging  thut  thej  had  done  good  ser- 
▼Ice,  omitted  to  mention  their  names.     The 

.complaint  was  just;  and,  had  it  been  made  in 
language  becoming  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
M'oald  probably  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on   tbe    public    mind.      But  Walker's 

I  accusers  in  their  resentment  disregarded  irnth 
and  decency,  used  scurrilous  language,  brought 
calumnluus  accusations  which  were  trium- 
pbantlj  refuted,  and   thus  threw   away  tbe 

.  advantage  which  thej  had  possessed.  Walker 
defended  himself  with  moderation  and  candour. 
Mis  friends  fought  his  battle  with  Tigonr,  and 
retaliated  keenly  on  his  assailants.  At  Edin- 
burgh perhaps  the  public  opinion  might  have 
been  against  him.  Bnt  in  London  the  contro- 
versy seems  only  to  hare  raised  his  character. 
Be  was  regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of 
eminent  merit,  who,  alter  having  heroically 
defended  his  religion  against  an  army  of 
Popish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of 
Scotch  Covenanters.* 

He  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  destitute  condition  to  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  some  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  during  the  siege  were  now 
reduced.  The  Commons  instantly  passed  a 
▼ote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  resolved  to  present 
to  the  King  an  address  requesting  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  might  be  distributed  among 
the  families  whose  sufTerings  bad  been  bo 
toochingly  described.  The  next  daylit  was 
rumoured  about  the  benches  that  Walker  was 
In  tbe  lobby.  He  was  called  in.  The  Speaker, 
with  great  dignity  and  grace,  informed  him 
that  the  Bouse  had  mad^haste  to  comply  with 
his  request,  commended  Dim  in  high  terms  for 
having  taken  on  himself  to  govern  and  defend 
A  city  betrayed  by  Its  proper  governors  and 
defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  who 
had  fought  under  him  that  their  fidelity  and 
valour  would  always  be  held  In  grateful  re- 
iQembrance  by  tbe  Commons  of  En^land.f 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parlia- 
mentary business  was  diversified  by  another 
eorious  and  interesting  episode,  whifL,  like 
the  former,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war.  In  the  preceding  spring,  when 
every  messenger  from  Ireland  brought  evil 
tidings,  and  when  the  authority  of  James  was 
acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom, 
except  behind  the  ramparts  of  Londonderry 
and  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  it  was  natural 
that  Englishmen  should  remember  with  faqw 
terrible  an  energy  tbe  great  Puritan  warriors 
of  the  preceding  generation  had  crushed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  names  of 
Cromwell,  of  Ireton,  and  of  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  conquering  army,  were  in  many  mouths. 
One  of  those  chiefb,  Edmund  Ludlow,  was  still 
living.  At  twenty  two  he  had  served  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  the  parliamentary  army  ;  at  thirty 
he  had  arisen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General.  He  was  now  old;  but  the  vigonr 
of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  His  courage 
w  as  of  the  truest  temper  ;  his  understanding 
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Strong,  but  narrow.  What  he  saw  he  law 
clearly:  but  he  saw  not  much  at  a  glance. 
In  an  age  of  perfidy  and  levity,  he  had,  amidst 
manifold  temptations  and  dangers,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  his  youth.  Hii 
enemies  could  not  deny  that  bis  life  had  been 
Consistent,  and  that  with  the  same  spirit  which 
he  had  stood  up  against  the  Stuart«i  he  had 
stood  op  against  the  Crom wells.  There  was 
but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame :  but  tbst 
blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  bis  countrymen,  was  one  for  which  no 
merit  could  compensate  and  which  no  time 
could  efface.  His  name  and  seal  were  on  the 
death  warrant  of  Charles  the  First. 

After  the  Restoration,  Ludlow  found  a  refuge 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  wu 
accompanied  thither  by  another  member -of 
tbe  High  Court  of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the  hes- 
band  of  that  Alice  Lisle  whose  death  has  left 
a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the 
Second.  But  even  in  Switzerland  the  regicides 
were  not  safe.  A  large  price  was  set  on  their 
heads ;  and  a  succession  of  Irish  adventurers, 
inflamed  by  national  and  religions  animositj, 
attempted  to  earn  the  bribe,  fiisle  fell  by  the 
band  of  one  of  these  assassins.  But  Ludlow 
escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies.  A  small  knot  of  vehement  and 
determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  vene- 
ration, which  increased  as  years  rolled  awaj, 
and  left  him  almost  the  only  s-irvivor,  cer- 
tainly the  most  illnstrioos  sarvivor,  of  a  mighty 
race  of  men,  tbe  conqeurors  in  a  terrible  civt 
war,  tbe  Judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  ef  a 
republic.  More  than  once  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart  i^leavs 
his  asylnm,  to  become  their  captainPmd  to 
give  the  signal  for  rebellion :  bnt  he  had  wisely 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  desperate  enter- 
prises which  the  Wildmans  and  Fergosoos 
were  never  weary  of  planning. t 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to 
him.  The  right  of  the  people  to  resist  oppres- 
sion, a  right  which,  during  many  years,  no 
man  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  te 
ecclesiastical  anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties, 
had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Estates 
of  tbe  realm,  and  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Oarte**  King  at  Arms  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  memorable  scaffold  had  been  set  np  Ibrtj 
ycttrs  before.  James  had  not,  indeed,  like 
Chines,  died  tbe  death  of  a  traitor.  Tet  tbe 
punisb'nent  of  tbe  son  might  seem  to  differ 
from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in 
degree  than  in  principle.  Those  who  hsd 
recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had 
turned  him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  frights 
ened  him  out  of  bis  conntry,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that 
the  crime  of  going  one  step  f^irther  had  been 
sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banish- 
ment. Ltidlow's  admirers,  some  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  in  high  public  situatioos, 
assured  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  over, 
nay,  that  he  might  expect  to  be  sent  in  hi|rh 
command  to  Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still 


•riw  u  the  silence  which  the  Bishop  oteerves  ahoit 
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ebflrifllied  bj  his  oM  toldien  and  bj  tbeir  cbfl- 
dren.*  He  came ;  and  earij  in  8e|iterober  H 
was  known  that  he  was  in  London.f  Bat  it 
ioon  appeared  that  he  and  his  fHends  had 
misttoderstood  the  temper  of  the  Bnglish  peo- 
ple. By  allf  except  a  small  extreme  seetioo  of 
the  Whig  partj,  the  act,  in  whieh  he  had  borne 
a  part  aerer  to  be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not 
merelj  with  the  disapprobation  doe  to  a  great 
Tiolatlon  of  law  aifd  ^nstlce,  but  with  horror 
such  as  erea  the  Ounpowder  Plot  had  not 
azcited.  The  absurd  and  almost  impious  ser- 
Tice  which  is  still  rea.d  in  onr  ehorcbes  on^  the 
thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  rulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas. 
The  sufferings  of  Charles  were  confonnded 
with  the  gafferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind ;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a  Gaia- 
phas  or  a  HercKi.  It  was  true  that,  when 
Lndlow  sate  on  the  tribunal  in  Westminster 
Hall,  he  was  an  ardent  enthnelast  of  twenty 
eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  from  exile  a 
greyheaded  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  serentieth 
year.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  shun 
places  of  pobliitreeoft,  even  aealous  Royalists 
might  not  harcf  gpmdged  the  old  Republican  a 
grave  in  his  native  soil.  But  he  had  no 
thought  of  hiding  himself.  It  was  soon  ru- 
moured that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had 
brought  on  Bngland  guilt,  for  which  she  annu- 
aliy,  io  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  God  not 
to  enter  into  Judgment  with  her,  was  strutting 
about  the  streets  of  her  capital,  and  boasting 
that  be  should  ere  long  command  her  armies. 
His  lodgings,  it  was  said,  were  the  head  quar- 
ters oft^he  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchy 
and  e^Scopacy.}  The  sutiject  was  brougf^ 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory 
members  called  loudly  for  justice  on  the  trai- 
tor. None  of  the  Whigs  ventured  to  say  a 
word  In  his  defence.  One  or  two  Mntly  ex* 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  his  return 
bad  been  proved  by  evidence  such  as  would 
warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  The 
objection  was  disregarded,  it  was  resolved, 
withont  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be 
veqaested  to  Issue  a  proeUmation  for  the  ap« 
l^rebending  of  Ludlow.  Seymour  presented 
tbo  address;  and  the  King  promised  Co  do 
what  was  asked.  Some  days  however  dapsed 
before  the  proclamation  appeared.  4  Ludlow 
bad  time  to  make  his  escape,  and  again  hid 
himself  in  his  Alpftue  retreat,  never  again  to 
emerge.  BngKsh  travellers  are  still  taken  to 
•ee  his  boose  close  to  the  lake,  and  his  tomb 
In  a  church  among  the  vineyards  wbie h  over- 
look the  little  town  of  Vevay.  On  the  honse 
was  formerly  legible  an  inecriptlon  porporting 
that  to  him  to  whom  QuA  is  a  father  every  land 
Is  a  fatheriand;!!  an4  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
still  attests  the  feeMogs  with  which  the  stern 
old  Puritan  to  the  last  reigarded  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Tories  and 'Whigs  had  coneorred,  or  bad 
affected  to  concur,  In  paying  honour  to  Walker 
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and  in  pvtting  a  brand  on  Lndlow.  But  lb* 
fond  between  the  two  partiee  was  more  bluer 
than  ever.  The  King  had  eatertained  a  hopa 
that,  doring  the  recess,  the  animosities  which 
had  in  the  preceding  session  prevented  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  from  passing  would  have  been 
mitigated.  On  the  day  on  whieh  the  Houses 
reassembled,  he  had  pressed  them  earnestly  to 
put  an  end  to  the  fcar  and  discord  which 
eooM  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  nnm* 
bers  held  tbeir  property  and  tbeir  liberty,  and 
not  a  fhw  even  their  lives,  by  an  uncertain 
tenure.  His  exhortation  proved  of  no  eflecv 
October.  November,  December  t^asoed  away( 
and  nothing  was  done.  An  ludemnity  Bill 
indeed  had  been  brought  in,  and  read  once; 
but  it  had  ever  since  lain  neglected  on  the 
table  of  the  Hottse.f  VindictiTe  as  had  been 
the  mood  In  which  the  Whigs  had  left  West* 
minster,  the  mood  in  which  they  returned  was 
more  vindictive  still.  Smarting  from  old  §uf* 
ferlngs,  drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning 
with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of  irre* 
sistible  strength,  they  were  not  less  rash  and 
headstrong  than  in  the^days  of  the  Bxolosion 
Bill.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  coma 
again.  Again  all  compromise  was  rejected* 
Again  the  voices  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright 
friends  of  liberty  were  drowned  by  the  clamour 
of  hotheaded  and  designing  agitators.  Again 
moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  exe* 
crated  as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  unght 
by  a  cruel  experience  were  forgotten.  The 
very  same  men  who  had  expiated,  by  years  of 
humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penury,  of 
exile,  th«  folly  with  which  they  had  misused 
the  Skdvantage  given  them  by  the  Popish  plot| 
BOW  misttsed  with  equal  folly  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  Revolution,  The  second 
madness  would,  in  all  probability,  like  the 
irst,  have  ended  in  their  proscription,  disper* 
sion,  dedoMition,  bat  for  the  magnanimity  and 
wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on 
Mftlliog  bis  mission,  and  insensible  alike  t« 
flattery  and  to  oiMrage,  coldly  and  inflexibly 
saved  tbera  In  their  own  despite. 

ft  leemed  that  nothing  but  blood  wonid 
satisfy  them.  The  aspect  and  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reminded  men  of  the 
thne  of  the  ascendency  of  Oates :  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  resemblanea, 
Oates  himself  was  there.  As  a  witness,  indeed, 
ho  could  now  render  no  sei^ice :  but  he  had 
oaught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to  gloat 
on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  ^no  longer 
take  an  active  part.  Uia  loathsoms  features 
were  again  daily  ssen,  and  his  well  known 
**  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard  1"  was  again  daily  heard 
in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  gallery.**  The  House 
fell  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  late  reiga. 
Of  tboee  renegades  the  Baris  of  Peterborough 
and  Salisbury  were  the  highest  in  rank,  but  were 
also  the  lowest  in  Intellect :  for  Salisbury  had 
always  been  an  idiot;  and  Peterborough  had 
long  been  a  dotard,  it  was  however  restilved 
by  the  Commons  that  both  had,  by  joining  the 
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Olioreh  of  Rome,  committed  high  treMon,  and 
timt  both  sboald  be  impeached.*  A  message 
to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old 
PeUrboroagh  was  instaiitly  taken  into  ens- 
tody,  and  was  sent,  tottering  on  a  cratch,  and 
wrapped  np  in  woollen  stnfi,  to  the  Tower. 
The  next  day  Salisbary  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  his  peers,  fie  muttered  something 
abotit  his  youth  aod  his  foreign  education,  and 
was  then  sent  to  bear  Peterborough  oompany.f 
The  Commons  had  meanwhile  passed  on  to 
offenders  of  humbler  ttation  and  better  under- 
standing. Sir  Bdward  Hales  was  brought 
before  them.  He  had  doubtless,  by  holding 
office  in  dedance  of  the  Test  Act,  incurred 
heavy  penalties.  Bnt  these  penalties  fell  far 
short  of  what  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  vto- 
tortous  party  demanded:  and  he  was  com- 
mitted as  a  traitor.^  Then  Obadtah  Walker 
was  led  in.  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity 
and  disingenuousness  which  deprtred  him  of 
all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that 
he  had  nerer  changed  his  religion,  that  his 
opinions^had  always  been  and  still  were  those 
of  some  highly  respectable  divines  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England,  and  that  there  were  points 
on  which  he  differed  from  the  Papisu.  In 
spite  of  this  quibbling,  he  was  j>ronounced 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  prison. j 
Castlemaine  was  put  next  to  the  bar,  interro- 
gated, and  committed  under  a  warrant  which 
charged  him  with  the  capital  crime  of  trying  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome.|| 
In  the  meantime  the  Lords  had  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  who  were  answerable  for 
tiie  deaths  of  Russell,  of  Sydney,  and  of  some 
other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  Committee, 
which  was  popularly  called  the  Murder  Com- 
mittee, the  Earl  of  Stomford,  a  Whig  who  had 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by 
his  party  against  the  Staarts,  was  chairman.f 
The  books  of  the  Council  were  inspected :  the 
clerks  of  the  Council  were  examined:  some 
lacts  disgraceful  to  the  Judges,  to  the  Soliclton 
•f  the  Treasury,  to  the  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state  prisons,  were 
elicited :  but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries 
BO  evidence  could  be  obtained.  The  Sherifis 
kept  their  own  bonnscL  Sir  Dudley  North,  in 
particular,  underwent  a  roost  severe  cross  ex- 
amination with  characteristic  clearness  of  head 
and  firmness  of  temper,  and  steadily  assested 
that  he  had  never  troubled  himself  about  the 
political  opinions  of  the  persons  whom  he  pat 
on  any  panel,  but  had  merely  inquired  whether 
they  were  substantial  citixens.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly lying ;  and  so  some  of  the  Whig 
peers  told  him  in  very  plain  words  and  in  ^017 
loud  tones:  but,  though  ^hey  were  morally 
oertain  of  his  guilt,  th^  could  find  00  prooft 
which  would  sapport  a  criminal  charge  against 
him.  The  indelible  stain  however  remains  on 
his  memory,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  lamenta- 
tion to  those  who,  while  loathing  his  dishonesty 
and  crnelty,  oannot  forget  that  he  waa  one  of 
the  most  original,  profound  and  aoourate  think- 
ers of  his  age.** 

*  ComnHfiM'  Journala,  Oct.  W.  1689. 
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Halifai^  more  fortunate  than  Dudley  Iforth, 
was  completely  cleared,  not  only  from  legal, 
but  also  from  moral  guilt.  He  was  the  chief 
object  of  attack ;  and  yet  a  severe  examination 
brought  nothing  to  light  that  was  not  to  his 
honour.  Tillotaon  was  called  as  a  witness. 
He  swore  that  he  had  been  the  channef  of  com- 
munication between  Halifax  and  Russell  wheu 
Russell  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  ^  Uj 
Lord  HaUfitx,"  said  tl^  t)cctor,  **  showed  a 
very  compassionate  concern  for  my  Lord  Rus- 
sell ;  and  my  Lord  Russell  charged  me  with 
his  last  thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax's  humanity 
and  kindness."  It  was  proved  that  the  onfoi^ 
tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  borne  similar 
testimony  to  Halifax's  good  nature.  One  hos- 
tile witness  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hamp- 
den, whose  mean  supplications  and  enormous 
bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the  halter. 
He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man: 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  reooUection  of  the  pitiable  fisrure 
which  be  had  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey  embittered  his  temper,  and  impelled  him 
to  arenge  himself  without  mercy  on  those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  hit 
humiliation.  Of  all  the  Whigs  he  was  the  oaoal 
intolerant  and  the  mo^t  obstinately  hostile  to 
all  plans  of  amnesty.  The  consciousness  that 
he  had  disgraced  himself  made  him  jealous  of 
his  dignity  and  quick  io  take  offence.  He  con- 
stantly paraded  his  services  and  his  sufferingSi 
as  if  be  hoped  that  this  ostentations  display 
would  hide  from  others  the  stain  which  nothing 
cotild  hide  flrom  himself.  Having  during  many 
months  harangued  vehementlv  against  Halifax 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to 
swear  against  Halifax  before  the  Lords.  Tbo 
scene  was  curious.  The  witness  represented 
himself  as  having  saved  his  country,  as  having 
planned  the  Revolution,  as  having  placed  their 
If^esties  on  the  throne.  He  then  gave  evideore 
intended  to  show  that  his  life  had  been  endan- 
gered by  the  machinations  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal :  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mmrk  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  recoiled  on  him  from 
whom  it  proceeded.  Hampden  was  forced  w 
acknowledge  that  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  ins- 
plore  the  intercession  of  the  man  whom  he  waa 
now  persecuting.  ^*  Is  it  not  strange,"  asked 
Halifax,  "  that  you  should  have  requested  the 
good  offices  of  one  whose  arts  had  btooghft 
your  head  into  peril  7"  <*  Not  at  all,**  aaid 
Hampden ;  *^  to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to 
the  men  who  were  in  power?  I  applyeid  to 
Lord  Jeffreys:  I  applied  to  Father  Petre  ;  and 
I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their  aer- 
vices."  **But  did  Lord  Halifax  uke  any 
money  ?''  '*  No :  I  cannot  say  that  he  did." 
"  Atidy  Mr.  Hampden,  did  not  you  afterwanla 
send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kindne^a?** 
*<  Yes  :  I  believe  I  did,"  answered  Bampdea  ; 
"  bnt  I  know  of  no  solid  effects  of  that  kind- 
ness. If  there  were  any,  I  should  be  oblifrrd 
to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were."     L>i»> 
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gncefM  M  bad  b«tii  th«  AppMWAiiM  wbieh 
ihiB  degenerate  heir  of  an  fllaitrioiui  name  bad 
made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  appearanee  which 
he  made  before  the  Committee  of  If  order  was 
more  disgraceful  itUl.**  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  a  person  who  bad  been  hr  more  emelljr 
wronged  than  he,  bot  whose  nature  dilTered 
widely  from  hit,  the  nobleminded  Lady  Rnssell, 
remonstrated  against  the  ^Justice  with  which 
the  extreme  Whigs  treated  Halifaz.f 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was 
onwearied  and  unabashed.  A  few  daya  later, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  Honse  of  Com- 
mons on  the  sute  of  the  nation,  he  made  a  bit* 
ter  speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
been  censored  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men  who 
had  attempted  to  mediate  between  James  and 
William.  The  King,  be  said,  onght  to  dismiss 
from  his  eoottseis  and  presence  all  the  three 
noblemen  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with 
bim  at  Hangerford.  He  went  on  to* speak  of 
the  danger  of  emploj^ing  men  of  republican 
principles.  He  doubtless  allnded  to  tBe  chief 
object  of  his  implacable  malignity.  For  Hali> 
fax,  though  from  temper  averse  to  violent 
changes,  was  well  known  to  be  In  speculation 
a  republican,  and  often  talked,  with  much  in- 
genuity and  pleasantry,  against  hereditary  mon- 
archy. The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflec- 
tion now  thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth  a 
roar  of  derision.  That  a  Hampden,  that  the 
grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, that  a  man  who  boasted  of  having 
conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against  the 
royal  House,  should  use  the  word  republican 
as  a  term  of  reproach  I  When  the  storm  of 
laughter  had  snbeided,  several  members  stood 
np  to  vindicate  the  accused  statemen.  Sey- 
mour declared  that,  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  had 
lately  been  condncted,  he  eon  Id  not  cononr  in 
the  vote  which  John  Hampden  had  proposed. 
"  Look  where  yon  will,"  he  said,  "  to  Ireland, 
to  Scotland,  to  the  navy,  to  the  army,  you  will 
ftnd  abundant  prooft  of  mismanagement.  If 
tbe  war  Is  stilly  to  be  conducted  by  the  same 
hands,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  disasters.  Bot  I  am  not  prepared 
to  proecribe  men  for  the  best  thing  that  they 
ever  did  in  their  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for 
attempting  to  avert  a  revolation  by  timely  me- 
diation." It  was  Justly  said  by  another  speaker 
that  Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  been  sent  to 
the  Dutch  camp  because  they  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  because  they  were 
nniTersally  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  dispens- 
ing power,  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  King  should  be  requested  in  general 
terms  to  find  out  and  to  remove  the  authors 
of  tbe  late  miscarriages.}  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  John  Hamp- 
den was  chairman,  and  drew  up  a  represen- 


•  '11m  report  to  in  the  Lorde  Joumalp,  Dec.  90, 1669. 
Hamjpdpa'g  exainiiuitioa  wm  on  ikn  18th  of  Nevember. 
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Ution  in  terms  so  Utie:  that,  when  U  wA 
reported  to  the  Honse,  his  own  father  expressed 
disapprobation,  and  one  member  excluiroed: 
*"  This  an  address  I  It  is  a  libel."  After  a  sharp 
debate,  the  address  was  recommitted,  and  wat 
not  again  mentioned.i} 

Indeed,  tbe  animosity  which  a  large  part  of 
the  House  had  fbit  against  Halifax  was  begin- 
ning to  abate.  It  was  known  that,  though  he 
had  not  yet  formally  delivered  op  the  Privy 
Seal,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Grown.  The  power  which  he  had  en- 
joyed  during  the  first  months  of  tbe  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  bad  passed  to  the  more 
daring,  more  unscrupulous  and  more  practical 
Oaermarthen,  against  whose  influence  Shrews* 
bory  contended  in  vain.  Personally  Shrews*  . 
bury  stood  high  in  the  royal  fkvoor;  but  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and,  like  all  lead* 
ers  of  parties,  was  frei)nently  pushed  forward 
against  his  will  by  those  who  seemed  to  follow 
him.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild  and 
moderate  policy:  but  he  bad  notsofficient  firm* 
ness  to  withstand  the  clamorous  importunity 
with  which  such  politicians  as  John  Howe  anc 
John  Hampden  demanded  vengeance  on  their 
eaemles.  His  advice  had  therefore,  at  this 
time,  little  weight  with  his  master,  who  neithef 
loved  the  Tories  nor  trusted  them,  but  wlio 
was  fully  determined  not  to  proscribe  them. 

Meanwhile^  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  they 
had  lately  sunk  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  nation,  resolved  on  making  a  bold 
and  crafty  attempt  to  become  independent  of 
both.  A  perfect  account  of  that  attempt  can- 
not be  constructed  out  of  the  scanty  and  widely 
dispersed  materials  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Tet  the  story,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  both  inuresting  and  instructive. 

A  bill  for  restoring  the  rights  of  those  cor- 
porations which  had  surrendtred  their  cbarten 
to  the  Crown  during  the  last  two  reigns  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
been  received  with  general  applause  by  men 
of  all  parties,  had  been  read  twice,  and  had 
been  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  On  the  second  of 
January  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  The 
attendance  of  Tories  was  scanty :  for,  as  no 
important  discussion  was  expected,  many 
country  gentlemen  had  left  town,  and  were 
keeping  a  merry  Christnms  by  tbe  chimney 
flres  of  their  manor  houses.  The  muster  of 
sealons  Whigs  was  strong.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  bad  been  reported,  Sacheverell,  renowued 
in  the  stormy  parliaments  of  tbe  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
keenest  of  the  Bxclosionista.  stood  op  and 
moved  to  add  a  clause  providing  that  every 
municipal  functionary  who  had  in  any  maoner 
been  a  party  to  tbe  surrendering  of  tbe  fran* 
ebises  of  a  borough  should  be  incapiible  for 
seven  years  of  holding  any  office  in  tliat 
borongh.  The  constitution  of  almost  every 
corporate  town  in  England  had  been  remudt;ll«U 
during  that  hot  fit  of  loyally  which  followed 
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Ibe  detection  of  tbe  VLy  Hoose  Plot;  and,  In 
almost  every  eorporate  town,  the  Toioe  of  the 
Tories  bad  been  for  delivering  ap  the  charter, 
aud  for.  trusting  ererything  to  tbe  paternal 
care  of  the  Sovereign.  The  effect  of  Sacheve- 
rell's  claasef  therefore,  was  to  make  iome 
thoasands  «f  the  most  opulent  and  highly  con- 
aid  ered  meya  in  the  kingdom  incapable,  during 
seven  years,  of  bearing  any  part  lathe  gOTern- 
ment  of  the  places  in  which  they  resided,  and 
to  secure  to  the  Whig  party,  daring  seven 
years,  an  overwhelming  infliienco  in  borough 
elections. 

The  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  passing,  rapidly  and  by  snrprise,  at 
a  season  when  London  was  empty,  a  law  of 
the  highest  importance,  a  law  which  retro- 
spectively inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  many 
hundreds  of  respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which 
would  call  forth  the  strongest  passions  in 
•very  town  from  Berwick  to  St  Ives,  a  law 
which  miist  have  a  serions  effect  on  the  com* 
position  of  the  Honse  itself.  Common  decency 
required  at  least  an  ai^ournment.  An  ad* 
fourument  was  moved:  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes 
to  eighty-nine.  Tbe  question  was  then  pot 
that  Sacheverell's  clause  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty- three  to  sixty-ieight.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
Immediately  moved  that  every  person  who, 
being  under  Sacheverell's  clause  disqualified 
for  municipal  office,  should  presume  to  take 
any  socli  office,  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  should  be  for  life  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  employment  whatever.  The 
Tories  did  not  venture  to  divide.*  The  roles 
of  the  House  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minority 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  bill ;  and  this  was 
assuredly  one  of  tbe  very  rare  occasions  on 
which  that  power  would  have  been  with  great 
propriety  exerted.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of  that  age 
were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  smidl 
number  of  members  can,  without  violating  any 
form,  retard  the  course  of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  tbe  bfU, 
enlarged  by  Sacheverell's  and  Howard's 
clauses,  should  be  ingrossed.  The  most  vehe- 
ment Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it 
within  furty-eight  hours.  Tbe  Lords,  indeed, 
were  not  likely  to  regard  it  very  favourably. 
But  it  should  seem  that  some  desperate  men 
were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies  till  it 
•hould  pass,  nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of 
s  ipply,  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House 
under  the  necessity  of  either  consenting  to  a 
vast  proscription  of  tbe  Tories  or  refusing 
to  the  government  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  warf  There  were  Whigs,  however, 
honest  enough  to  wish  that  fair  play  should  be 
given  to  the  hostile  party,  and  prudent  enough 
to  know  that  an  advantage  obtained  by  violence 
and  cunning  could  not  he  permanent.  These 
men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week  should  be 
luffered  to  elapse  before  tbe  third  reading,  and 
carried  their  point.    Their  less  scrupulous  as- 
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Mdalea  complaiBed  bitterty  that  the  good  c 
was  betrayed.  What  new  laws  of  war  were 
these?  Why  was  ehivaltous  courtesy  to  be 
shown  to  foes  who  ihoaght  no  stratagem  im- 
moral, and  who  had '  never  given  quarter? 
And  what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Parliament  ?  Thai 
law  knew  nothing  of  short  notices  and  long 
notices,  of  thin  booses  and  fuU  booses.  It  wu 
the  business  of  a  representative  of  tbe  people  to 
be  in  bis  place.  If  he  chose,  to  shoot  and 
guszle  at  his  country  teat  when  important 
business  was  under  consideration  at  Westmia- 
ster,  what  right  had  he  to  murmur  bocause  mors 
upright  and  laborious  servants  of  the  pablie 
passed,  in  his  absence,  a  bill  which  appeared 
to  them  necessary  to  the  public  safety  7  As 
however  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  i^peared 
to  be  inevitable,  tboee  who  bad  intended  to 
gain  the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now  dis- 
claimed that  i n tenUon.  They  aolemnly  assoicd 
the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing  some 
displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  who  felt  much 
more  displeasufe  tlian  he  showed,  that  thej 
had  owed  nothing  to  surprise,  and  that  tbey 
were  quite  certain  of  a  majority  in  tbe  fuUert 
house,  fiacheverell  is  said  to  have  declared 
with  grea^  warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat 
on  the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mis- 
taken he  would  never  show  his  face  in  Parlia- 
ment again.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion  al 
first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  daj. 
But  it  soon  becaine  clear  that  the  fight  would 
be  a  hard  one.  The  mails  had  carried  out 
along  all  the  high  toads  the  tidings  that,  on 
the  second  of  January,  the  Commons  had 
agreed  to  a  retrospective  penal  law  agfinst  ths 
whole  Tory  party,  and  that,  on  the  tenth,  that 
law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  Tbe 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  from  Northumber- 
land to  Cornwall.  A  hundred  knights  aad 
squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mistletoe  and 
holly,  and  their  boards  groaning  with  brawn 
and  plnm  porridge,  and  rode  op  post  to  town, 
cursing  tb«  short  days,  the  cold  weather,  tbe 
miry  roads  and  the  villanous  Whigs.  Tbe 
Whigs,  too,  brought  np  reinforcements,  bat 
not  to  the  same  extent;  for  tbe  clauses  wers 
generally  unpopular,  and  not  without  good 
cause.  Assuredly  no  reasonable  man  ol*  any 
party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  ourmder- 
ing  to  the  Crown  all  the  municipnl  franchises 
of  the  realm,. and,  with  those  franchises,  lbs 
power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Hoqm  • 
of  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.  Bui  ia 
that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  arcuD- 
plice.  If  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  whom  it 
was  now  proposed  to  punish  had,  when  the  lids 
of  royal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refuted 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  their  Sovereign, 
they  would  hare  been  pointed  at  in  the  street 
as  Roundhead  knaves,  preached  at  by  the 
Rector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probabl; 
burned  in  effigy  before  their  own  doors.  That 
a  community  should  be  hurried  into  errors 
alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by  fenr  of 
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anarchy  ift.doabtlees  a  great  evil.  But  the 
remedy  for  that  evil  is  not  to  punish  for  such 
errors  some  persons  who  have  merely  erred 
vith  the  rest,  and  who  hare  since  repented 
with  the  rest  Kor  ought  it  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  offenders  against  whom  Sache- 
▼ereira  olause  wa^  directed  had,  in  1688,  made 
large  atonement  for  the  misconduct  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  in  1683.  They  had,  as  a 
class,  stood  up  firmly  against  the  dispensing 
power;  and  most  of  them  had* actually  been 
turned  out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James 
for  refusing  to  support  bis  policy.  It  is  not 
itrange  therefore  that  the  attempt  to  inflict  on 
all  these  men  without  exception  a  degrading 
punishment  should  have  raised  sucb  a  storm 
of  public  indignation  as  many  Whig  members 
of  parliament  were  unwilling  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as 
the  muster  of  the  Tories  became  hourly 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness  of 
8acheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased. 
They  found  that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a 
complete  victory.  They  must  make  some  con- 
cession. They  must  propose  to  recommit  the 
bill.  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to 
consider  whether  any  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  chief  offendei's  and  the  mul- 
titudes who  bad  been  misled  by  evil  example. 
But  as  tbe  spirit  of  one  party  fell  the  spirit  of 
the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  .lowing  with 
resentment  which  was  but  too  just,  were  re- 
Bolred  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise. 

Tbe  tenth  of  January  came ;  and,  before  the 
late  daybreak  of  that  season,  the  House  was 
crowded.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a  week. 
From  d%iwn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down 
to  their  sockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order ; 
and  few  members  left  their  seats  except  for  a 
minute  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of 
claret.  Messengers  were  in  waiting  to  carry 
the  result  to  Kensington,  where  William, 
though  shaken  by  a  vioTent  cough,  sate  up  till 
midnight,  anxiously  expecting  the  news,  and 
Trriting  to  Portland,  whom  he  bad  sent  on  an 
important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is 
defective  and  confused.  But  from  that  account 
It  appears  that  the  excitement  was  great. 
Sharp  things  were  said.  One  young  Whig 
member  used  language  so  hot  that  be  was  in 
danger  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  Some  re- 
flections were  thrown  on  the  Speaker  for  allow- 


*  *'The  authorliy  of  the  elmir,  the  awe  and  reverence 
to  order,  and  the  due^ieibod  of  debates  being  irrecover- 
ably lost  by  the  diaorder  and  tumultuousiieM  of  the 
H«u«e."— Sir  J.  Tn-Tor  to  the  King,  Appendix  U>  Dal- 
tyaiple's  Memoire,  Pari  il.  Bonk  4. 

t  <:(Mnnions'  Journiilff,  ian.  10, 1689-90.  I  have  done 
m/  best  to  frame  an  account  or  this  conte^  out  of  very 
di'fective  maierials.  Burn:A>  narrative  coniaina  more 
blunders  than  lin^M.  He  evidently  trusted  to  hia  memo* 
ry,  and  was  completely  deceived  by  iu  My  chief  ao- 
thoritiea  are  the  Journdla  ;  Grey 'a  Debates;  William's 
Letters  to  Portland;  the  Despatches  of  Van  Cittfrs;  a 
Letter  concerning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  lately  oflfered  i 
4o  tlw  iMuse  of  (XMBmone,  for  regulatirg  Oorporations, 
1690;  The  True  Friends  tu  Corporations  vindicated,  in  i 
an  answer  to  a  letter  coocemine  the  DisabHog  Clause.^, 
1690;  and  rome  queries  concemfng  the  Election  of  Mem- 
'b*-n  for  the  ensuing  Parliament,  1690.  1%  this  last 
pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for ' 


I  tng  too  much  liceni-e  to  I  Is  own  fi'lends.  But 
I  in  truth  it  mattered  little  whether  he  called 
transgressors  to  order  or  not.  The  House  had 
long  been  quite  unmanageable;  and  veteran 
members  bitterly  regretted  the  old  gravity  of 
debate  and  the  old  authority  of  the  chair.^ 
That  Somers  disapproved  of  the  violence  of 
the  party  to  which  be  belonged  may  be  inferred, 
both  from  tbe  whole  course  of  his  pulHc  life, 
and  from  the  very  signiRcant  fact  that,  'bough 
he  had  charge  of  the  Curporation  Hill,  ie  did 
not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  leil  that  .mgra* 
cious  office  to  men  more  impetuous*  and  jess 
sagacious  than  himself.  He  did  not  however 
abandon  bis  allies  in  this  emergency,  but  ^poka 
for  them,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  case.  The  House  divided  several  times. 
On  the  first  division  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  voted  with  Sacbeverell,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  against  him.  Still  the  battle  was 
stubbornly  kept  up ;  but  the  majority  increast* d 
fVom  five  to  ten,  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  Then  at  length,  after  a 
stormy  sitting  of  fonrteen  hours,  the  Whigs 
yielded.  It  was  near  midnight  when,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  the  Torie:»,  the 
clerk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which 
tbe  bill  had  been  engrossed  the  odious  clauses  - 
of  Sacbeverell  and  Howard.f 

Emboldened  by  this  great  victory,  the  Toriee 
made  an  attempt  to  push  forward  the  Indem- 
nity Bill  which  had  Iain  many  weeks  neglected 
on  the  table.}  But  the  Whigs,  notwithRtand- 
ing  their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority 
of  the  House;  and  many  members,  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  unpopularity  which  they  would 
have  incurred  by  supporting  the  Sacbeverell 
clause  and  the  Howard  clause,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  par* 
don.  They  still  propounded  their  favourite 
dilemna.  How,  they  asked,  was  it  possible  to 
defend  this  project  of  amnesty  without  con« 
demning  the  Revolution?  Could  it  be  con- 
tended that  crimes  whicji  had  been  grava 
enough  to  justify  reistance  had  not  been  grave 
I  enough  to  deserve  punishment  ?  And,  if  those 
I  crimes  were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  could 
justly  be  visited  on  the  Sovereign  whom  the 
■  Constitution  bad  exempted  from  responsihillTy, 
!  on  what  principle  was  immunity  to  be  granted 
to  his  advisers  and  tools,  who  were  beyond  all 
doubt  responsible?  One  facetious  member 
put  this  argument  in  a  singular  form.  He  con- 
trived to  place  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a  paper 

Sacheverell  Clause.  See  alwo  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jaa. 
la  1 688-90, and  the  Third  Part  of  ihei'avpat  against  the 
Whigs,  1712.  William  B  Letter  of  the  lOib  of  January 
ends  thus.  The  news  of  tbe  fiiw  divisit>n  unljr  h^d 
reached  Kensington.  *'ll  est  a  pr^eni  onse  ^wtv  da 
null.  Pt  a  dix  eurps  la  Chambre  Baase  esioii  encore  Ph* 
semble.  Ainsl  Je  ne  vons  puis  escrire  par  ceite  onlinaire 
t^ue  de  Taffiiire.  Les  prevois  questions  les  Toriee 
Tom  emportA  de  cinq  vols.  Ainsl  vou«  pouvea  voir  qie 
la  chose  eal  blen  disput^e.  J 'ay  si  frana  somie),  <^t  mon 
toux  m'ineomode  que  Je  ue  vous  en  saurez  dire  d'avan* 
lage.    Jusquesamounr  a  vous." 

On  the  same  night  Van  Citien  wrote  to  the  Sutes 
General.  The  debate,  he  said,  had  been  very  sharp. 
The  design  of  the  Ahigs.  whom  he  calls  the  Presbyte* 
rians,  had  been  nothing  leas  than  le  exclude  their  nftpo* 
nents  from  all  offices,  and  to  obtain  far  themselves  tMe 
exclusive  possessiea  of  power, 
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whkh,  when  examined,  appeared  to  be  a  Bill  I 
of  Indemnitj  for  King  James,  with  a  sneering  I 
preamble  about  the  mercy  which  had,  since  the  I 
Revolution,  been  extended  to  more  heinous 
offenders,  and  about  the  indnlgency  due  to  a 
King,  who,  in  oppressing  bis  people,  had  only 
acted  after  the  fashion  of  all  Kings* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  mock  Bill  of 
Indemnity  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  moved  that  the  House  should  go 
into  Gommitee  on  the  real  Bill.  The  Whigs 
threw  the  motion  out  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-six.  They 
then  proceeded  to  resolve  that  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  delinquents  should  be 
forthwith  brought  IB|  and  engrafted  on  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity.! 

A  few  hours  later  a  rote  passed  that  showed 
more  clearly  than  any  thing  that  had  yet 
taken  place  how  little  chance  there  was  that 
the  public  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted  by 
an  amnesty.  Pew  persons  stood  higher  in  the 
•stimation  of  the  Tory  party  than  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  ample  fortune  and 
arislocratical  connexions,  of  orthodox  opinions 
and  regular  life,  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer,  a  well  read  scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
little  pomposity,  a  good  speaker.  He  had  been 
Attorney-General  at  the  time  of  the  detection 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot :  he  had  been  employed 
for  the  Crown  In  the  prosecutions  which 
followed ;  and  he  had  conducted  those  prose- 
cutions with  an  eagerness  which  would,  in  our 
time,  be  called  cruelty  by  all  parties,  but  which, 
in  his  own  time,  and  to  bis  own  party,  seemed 
to  be  Qierely  laudable  seal.  His  friends  indeed 
asserted  that  he  was  conscientious  even  to 
scrupulosity  in  matters  of  life  and  death :  J  but 
this  is  an  eulogy  which  persons  who  bring  the 
feelings  of  a  nineteenth  century  to  the  study 
of  the  Sute  Trials  of  the  Berenteenth  centnry 
will  hare  some  difficulty  in  understanding. 
^  The  best  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  this 
part  of  his  life  is  that  the  sUin  of  innocent 
blood  was  commoI^to  him  with  almost  all  the 
eminent  public  men  of  those  evil  davs.  When 
we  blame  him  for  prosecuting  Russell,  we  must 
not  forget  that  Russell  had  prosecuted  Stafford. 

Great  as  Sawyer's  offences  were,  be  had 
made  great  atonement  for  them,  he  had 
stood  up  manfully  against  Popery  and  despo- 
tism :  he  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber, 
positively  refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contra- 
vention of  Acts  of  Parliament :  he  had  resigned 
his  lucrative  office  rather  than  appear  in  West- 
minster Hall  as  the  ehampion  of  the  dispen- 
sing power :  be  had  been  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  seven  Bishops ;  and  he  had,  on  the  day 
of  their  trial,  done  his  duty  ably,  honestly,  and 
fearlessly.  He  was  therefore  a  favourite  with 
High  Churchmen,  and  might  be  thought  to 
have  fairly  earned  his  pardon  from  the  Whigs. 
But  the  Whigs  were  not  in  a  pardoning  mood ; 
and  Sawyer  was  now  called  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong. 


•  Nuclaw  Lnttnll<S]MwT,  Jan.  16,1090;  Van  dttcn 
IS  tlia  SialM  General,  Jan.  SI  (31). 
t  Coounons' JounifW  Jan.  16, 1689.90. 


If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  waf  deep 
in  the  worst  secrets  of  the  Rye  House  Plo^ 
and  was  one  of  those  who  undertook  to  slay 
the  two  royal  brothers.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and 
was  outlawed.  The  magistrates  of  Leyden 
were  induced  by  a  bribe  to  deliTer  him  o^ 
He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an  Bnglish  ship, 
carried  to  London,  and  brought  before  the 
King's  Bench.  Sawyer  moved  the  Court  to 
award  execution  on  the  outlawry.  Armstrong 
represented  that  a  year  had  not  yet  elapsed 
since  be  had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  by  aa 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself  within  the 
year  was  entitled  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and 
to  put  himself  on  his  country.  To  this 
it  was  answered  that  Armstrong  had  not 
yielded  himself,  that  he  had  been  dragged  to 
the  bar  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to  claim  a  privilege  which  was  evidently 
meant  to  be  given  only  to  persons  who  volan- 
tarily  rendered  themselvM  op  to  public^justice. 
Jeffreys  and  the  other  judges  unanimously 
overruled  Armstrong's  objection,  and  granted 
the  award  of  execution.  Then  followed  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes 
which,  in  those  times,  disgraced  oar  Courta 
The  daughter  of  the  unhappy  man  was  at  his 
side.  "  My  Lord,"  she  cried  out,  "  you  will 
not  murder  my  father.  This  is  murdering  a 
man."  "  How  now  ?"  roared  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. "  Who  is  this  woman  ?  Take  her,  Kar- 
shal.  Take  her  away."  She  was  forced  out, 
crying  as  she  went,  **God  Almighty's  judg- 
ments ^  light  on  you  1"  "  God  Almighty's 
judgment,"  said  Jeffreys,  ■<  will  light  on  trai- 
tors. Thank  God,  I  am  clamour .  proot" 
When  she  was  gone,  her  father  again  insisted 
on  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  right  ''I 
ask,"  he  said,  "  only  the  benefit  of  the  law." 
"  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  bars 
it,"  said  the  judge.  "Mr.  Sheriff,  see  that 
execution  be  done  on  Friday  next.  There  is 
the  benefit  of  the  law  for  yon."  On  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  Armstrong  was  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered ;  and  his  bead  was  placed  over 
Westminster  Hall.} 

The  insolence  and  cmelty  of  Jtttttfs  excite, 
even  at  the  distance  of  so  many  years,  ao 
indignation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be  jnat 
to  him.  Yet  a  perfectly  dispassionate  inquirer 
may  perhaps  think  it  by  no  means  clear  thai 
the  award  of  execution  was  illegaL  There 
was  no  precedent;  and  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Bdward  the  Sixth  m'ayi  without  anj  straining, 
be  construed  as  the  Court  construed  them. 
Indeed,  had  the  penalty  been  only  fine  or 
imprisonihent,  nobody  would  have  seen  aoy 
thing  reprehensible  in  the  proceeding.  But  to 
send  a  man  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor,  withoot 
confronting  him  with  his  aecnsera,  witfaoat 
hearing  his  defence,  solely  because  a  timidity 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  innoceoce 
has  impelled  him  to  hide  binoiseif,  Is  surely  a 


URoierirortli'e  U§b  ofOaildftid. 
8ee  the  Kcoom  ef  Um  proceedlass  la  the  uilleiiw 
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ftelattoa,  if  aot  of  mj  written  law,  jet  of 
thoM  fETeat  priaelples  to  which  all  laws  ought 
to  ooaform.  The  caao  wae  brought  before  the 
Bouae  of  ConmoDt.  The  orphan  daughter  of 
^noHrong  came  to'  the  bar  to  demand  ven- 
geance ;  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Saw- 
jer  wa«  fiercely  attacked  and  strenuously  de- 
fended. The  Tories  declared  that  be  appeared 
Ic  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have 
discharfced  his  dutjto  Qod,  to  the  Kiug,  and  to 
the  prisoner.  If  the  award  was  legal,  nobodT 
was  to  blame ;  and,  if  the  award  was  illegal, 
the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  Attorney  General, 
but  with  the  Judges.  There  would  be  an  end 
of  all  liberty  of  speech  at  the  bar,  if  an  advo- 
cate was  to  be  punished  for  making  a  strictly 
regular  applieatioo  to  a  Court,  and  for  arguing 
that  ceruln  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  certain  sense.  The  Whigs 
called  Sawyer  murderer,  bloodhound,  hang- 
man. If  Uie  liberty  of  speech  claimed  by 
advocates  meant  the  liberty  of  haranguing 
men  to  death,  ii  was  high  time  that  the  nation 
•hould  rise  op  and  exterminate  the  whole  race 
of  lawyers.  ^Things  will  never  be  well 
done,"  said  one  orator, "  till  some  of  that  pro- 
fession be  made  examples."  "No  crime  to 
demand  execution !"  exclaimed  John  Hampden. 
'*  We  shall  be  told  next  that  it  was  no  crime 
in  the  Jews  to  cry  out  *  Crucify  him.' "  A  wise 
mad  Just  man  would  probably  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  severity 
Sawyer's  condust  might  have  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  cnlpable :  but,  if  an  act  of  Indem- 
nity was  to  be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  con- 
duct had  been«  culpable.  The  question  was 
not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but  whether  his 
guilt  was  of  so  peculiarly  black  a  dye  that  he 
ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacrifices  and 
•ervices,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  the 
mercy  which  was  to  be  granted  to  many  thou- 
Mukds  of  offenders.  This  question  calm  and 
Impartial  judges  would  probably  have  decided 
in  his  favour.  It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
be  should  be  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  and 
expelled  from  the  house.* 

On  the  morrow  the  bill  of  indemnity,  now 
transformed  into  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
was  again  discussed.  The  Whigs  consented  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  but 
proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  begin  its 
labours  by  making  out  a  list  of  the  offenders 
who  were  to  be  proscribed.  The  Tories  moved 
the  previous,  question.  The  House  divided; 
nnd  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred 
sumI  ninety  votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy 
three-t 

The  king  watched  these  events  with  pain- 
ful anxiety.  He  was  weary  of  his  crown.  He 
had  tried  to  do  justice  to  both  the  contending 
parties;  bat  justice  would  satisfy  neither. 
The  Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  dis- 
senters. The  Whigs  hated  him  for  protecting 
the  Tories.    The  amnesty  seemed  to  l>e  more 


•  CommOM'  Joaraats,  Jan.  10,  1689-90;  Orey's  De- 

itea,  Jan.  16  and  90. 

t  Common't  Joamals,  Jan  91, 1689-90.  Ob  the  tame 
dmj  William  wmiethiM  from  K^naingtoa  to  PnrtUnd: 
••C'pai  aMjounl'liai  le  ^nnd  j<wra  regvard  dv  Bill  of 
lad^mait^  Seloo  tout  ee  qua  j«  pub  aprendre,  11  j 
aiua  twaacoup  de  chaleor,  et  rien  detenniaeri  at  da  la 


remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he  first 
recommended  it  from  the  throne.  The  last 
campaign  in  Ireland  had  been  disastrous.  It 
might  well  be  that  the  next  campaign  would 
be  more  disastrous  still.  The  malpractices, 
which  bad  done  more  than  the  exhalations  of 
the  marshes  of  Dondalk  to  destroy  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  English  troops,  were  likely  to  be 
as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part  of  the 
administration  was  thoroughly  disorganized ; 
and  the  people  were  surprised  and  angary 
because  a  foreigner,  newly  come  among  them, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  them,  had  not,  in  a  year, 
put  the  whole  machine  of  government  to 
rights.  Most  of  his  lAiisters,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  were  trying  to  get  up  addresses 
and  impeachments  against  each  other.  Yet  if 
he  employed  his  own  countrymen,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  a  general 
cry  of  rage  was  set  up  by  all  the  English  fac- 
tions. The  knavery  of  the  English  Com  mis- 
sarait  had  destroyed  an  army :  yet  a  rumour 
that  he  intended  to  employ  an  able,  expe* 
rienced,  and  trusty  Commissary  from  Holland 
had  excited  general  discontent  The  kinc 
felt  that  he  could  not,  while  thus  situatedi 
render  any  service  to  that  great  cause  to  which 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted.  Already  the 
glory  which  he  had  won  by  conducting  to  a 
successful  issue  the  most  important  enterprise 
of  that  age  was  becoming  dim.  Even  his 
friends  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  energy  whicn 
had  a  few  months  before  extorted  the  unwilling 
admiration  bf  his  enemies.  But  he  would 
endure  his  splendid  slavery  no  longer.  He 
would  return  to  his  native  country.  He  would 
content  himself  with  being  the  first  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  to  which  the  name  of  Orange 
was  dear.  As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost 
among  those  who  were  banded  together  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  As  for  the 
turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who  de- 
tested him  because  he  would  not  let  them  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  Mary  must  try  what  she 
could  do  with  them.  She  was  born  on  their 
soil.  She  spoke  their  language.  She  did  not 
dislike  some  parts  of  their  Liturgy,  which  they 
fancied  to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him 
seemed  at  best  harmless.  If  she  had  little 
knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had  what 
might  be  more  useful,  feminine  gr&ce  and  tact, 
a  sweet  temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  foi 
every  body.  She  might  be  able  to  compose 
the  disputes'  which  distracted  the  State  and 
the  Church.  Holland,  under  his  government, 
and  England  under  hers,  might  act  cordially 
together  against  the  common  enemy. 

He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  voyage.  Having  done  this,  be  called 
together  a  few  of  his  chief  counsellors,  and 
told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron,  he  said, 
was  ready  to  convey  him  to  bis  country  He 
had  done  with  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
Queen  would  be  more  successful.    The  minis- 

mahieTO  qua  la  ehosa  nt  entoorri,  II  a'y  a  point  d'apai- 
eace  qae  eelte  affaire  viene  It  aucune  conclution.  Bt 
ainsl  il  se  pouroit  qua  la  ceaslua  fust  fort  rourte;  n'ay. 
■at  plus  d'ar^em  k  nptnr ;  ei  las  etprita  ■'algriasent  1  aa 
raoira  raatre  da  plus  en  plea."  1  hrna  days  later  Vaa 
Citien  informed  the  States  Oaaaral  that  the  axciiemeat 
ahoot  the  BUI  of  tndemaity  was  axtiaoM. 
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tors  were  thunderstruck.  For  ODce  all  qitar- 
rels  were  suspended.  The  Tory  GaennartherD 
on  one  side,  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  on  the  other, 
expostulated  and  implored  with  a  pathetic 
vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  states- 
men. Many  tean  were  shed.  At  length  the 
King  wae  induced  to  give  up,  at  least  for 
the  present,  his  design  of  abdicating  the  gov- 
ernment. But  he  announced  another  design 
Which  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  give  up. 
Since  he  was  still  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
English  administration,  he  would  go  himself 
to  Ireland.  He  would  try  whether  the  whole 
royal  authority,  strenuously  exerted  on  the 
•pot  where  the  fatMof  the  empire  was  to  be 
decided,  would  suffice  to  prevent  peculation  and 
to  maintain  discipline.* 

That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat 
to  Holland  long  continued  to  be  a  secret,  not 
only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  the  Queen.f 
That  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  command  of 
kis  army  in  Ireland  was  soon  rumoured  all 
over  London.  It  was  known  that  his  camp 
furniture  was  making,  and  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  busied  in  constructing  a  house  of 
wood  which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in 
two  waggons,  and  to  be  set  up  wherever  His 
Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters.}  The  Whigs 
raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  i|hoIe  scheme. 
Not  knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that 
it  had  been  formed  by  William  and  by  William 
alone,  and  that  none  of  his  ministers  had  dared 
to  advise  him  to  encounter  the  Irish  swords 
and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  th^whole  party  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  it  had  been  suggested  by 
some  traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by  some  Tory  who 
hated  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  sprung 
from  the  Revolution.  Would  any  true  friend 
have  advised  His  Majesty,  infirm  in  health  as 
he  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dan- 
gers of  war,  but  to  the  malignity  of  a  climate 
which  had  recently  been  fatal  to  thousands  of 
men  much  stronger  than  himself?  In  prirate 
the  King  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety  for 
bis  safety.  It  was  merely,  in  his  Judgment, 
the  anxiety  which  a  hard  master  feels  lest  his 
slaves  should  become  unfit  for  their  drudgery. 
The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were  afVaid 
to  lose  their  tool  before  they  had  done  their 
work.  *«As  to  their  friendship,"  he  added, 
"  yon  know  what  it  is  worth :"  His  resolution, 
he  told  his  friend,  was  unalterably  fixed.  Every 
thing  was  at  stake ;  and  go  he  must,  even 
though  the  Parliament  should  present  an  ad- 
dress imploring  him  to  stay.} 

He  soon  learned  that  such  an  address  would 
be  immediately  moved  In  both   Houses   and 


*  Burnet,  II.  39 ;  Md.  Mnmolr  written  by  ihe  first  Lord 
Lonsd&le  In  the  Mackintosh  Papon. 

f  Burnoi.  ii.  40 

t  VarciMiis  Luurell's  Diary,  Jnilnarr  and  February. 

I  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  10(20),  1690.  "Lea  Wires 
oni  pour  dt>  me  perdre  tr»p  lost,  avani  qu'il  n'ayoni  fait 
avec  moy  ee  qu'ili  venleni:  car.  puur  lour  amitM,  lous 
•avoz  CO  qu'il  y  a  a  compter  Udeisua  en  ce  pays  icy." 

Jan.  14  (2().  **  Mn-Toiia  le  plua  embaraaae  da  monde, 
ae  aachant  quel  parti  prendre,  eaiaai  touyiura  poniuuM 
qoo,  aana  (|uu  j 'lille  en  Irlandn,  Ton  n'y  faira  rien  qui 
vaillf.  Pour  avoir  du  conanil  en  ceite  affaire,  je  n'en 
ay  point  aaitendre,  p^'ronnne  n*ati«aot  dire  vetsentt 
He  lis.  El  Ton  commence  dejA  &  dire  ouvettement  que 
ce  aont  des  iraitresqai  m'unt  condeilttf  de  prendro  cetto 
Moolution.'* 

Jan.  tl  (9.)  ■  Je  n'ay  eneoie  rfen  dlt,'*-^e  meaivto 


supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Whig 
party.  This  intelligence  satisfied  him  thai  it 
was  time  to  take  a  dectstve  step.  He  woold 
not  discard  the  Whige:  bu\  he  would  give  tbea 
a  lesson  of  which  they  stood  macb  in  need. 
He  would  break  the  chain  in  which  tbey 
imagfined  that  they  had  him  fast  He  wonk* 
not  let  them  have  the  exclusire  possession  el 
power.  He  would  not  let  them  persecute  tbc 
vanquished  party.  In  their  despite,  he  wontd 
grant  an  amnesty  to  his  people,  fn  thfif 
despite,  he  would  take  the  command  of  hit 
army  in  Ireland.  He  arranged  his  plan  with 
characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and  secresy. 
A  single  Englishman  it  was  neoeesary  to  trust : 
for  William  was  not  sufficiently  master  Vf  oar 
language  to  address  the  Houses  from  the  throne 
in  bis  own  words;  and,  on  very  importaot 
occasions,  his  practice  was  to  write  his  speeelt 
in  French,  and  to  employ  a  translator.  It  is 
certain  that  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only,  the 
King  confided  the  momentous  resolution  which 
he  had  taken ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  person  was  Oaermarthen. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black 
Rod  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
The  Speaker  and  the  members  repaired  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  on  the  throne. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Snpply  Bill,  thanked 
the  Houses  for  it,  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Ireland,  and  prorogued  the  ParliamenL 
None  could  doubt  that  a  dissolution  wonld 
speedily  follow.  As  the  concludiog  words, 
**  I  have  thought  it  convenient  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  session,"  were  uttered,  the  Tories, 
both  above  and  bellow  the  bar,  broke  forth 
into  a  shout  of  joy.  The  Kifig  meanwhile 
surveyed  bis  audience  from  the  throne  with 
that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
He  might  be  pardoned  if  he  Mt  some  little 
rindictive  pleasure  in  annoying  those  who  had 
craelly  annoyed  him.  <*  I  saw,"  lie  wrote  to 
Portland  the  next  day,  **  faces  an  ell  long.  I 
saw  some  of  those  men  change  colour  with 
vexation  twenty  times  while  I  was  speaking.** f 
A  few  hours  after  the  prorogation,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Tory  members  of  Parliament 
had  a  parting  dinner  together  at  the  Apolle 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  before  they  set  out  for 
their  counties.  They  were  in  better  temper 
with  William  than  they  had  been  since  his 
father  in  law  had  been  turned  ont  of  Whitehall. 
They  had  scarcely  recovered  fh>m  the  joyful 
surprise  with  which  they  had  heard  It  announ- 
ced from  the  throne  that  the  session  wu 
at  an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  dan- 
ger and  the  sense  of  their  deliverance  wen 


n'y 


the  Parliament,— *<  de  mon  voyafe  pour  rirlaade. 
je  no  suit  poini  encore  d4iermiii4  si  j  ea  oailfirea ;  ■ 
JQ  cralua  que  non'>bslant  J'auret  une  aoresae  pour 
point  alter;  ce  qui  m'embaraatera  beaacoup,  poia  que 
a'eetnne  ndeeaelie  abooloe  que  j*y  aili^.** 

tr  William  to  Ponlaad,  Jan«  ^  (Feb.  7,)  16S0:  Taa 
Ciuen  to  the  SiatM  General,  same  date ;  Erelyn'a  Oiaiy; 
Lorda' Journala,  Jan.  ZT.  i  will  quote  Wiliiain'a  own 
words.  *'  Vooa  vairea  mon  haraOf no  impfimeo :  atnai  je 
ne  voua  en  dires  rien-  Ki  pour  £m  rataont  qui  m'y  ooi 
oblige,  je  lee  reaerveres  a  voua  lea  dire  jiuquee  k  vosire 
reiour.  II  aembleque  log  Torls  en  eom  bien  ais»,  maia 
point  lea  Wigga  Ua  estoienn  tooa  foct  snrpria  qiia«d  je 
teur  parlola,  n'ayant  communique  noa  dei>in  qa'a  wo 
aeulepenoane.  Je  vtrdes  vlsagee  ioa^  comm«»  an  auM^ 
change  de  doalear  vioft  Ma  peatlam  qm  Je  pvMa 
Tciia  cei4>antcelariUaJiMqMes  k  va«n  bwieax  lewar.*' 
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M^  fresh.  They  talked  of  repairing  to  Oonrt 
In  «  bocijr  to  tefstify  their  gratitude :  bat  they 
were  induced  to  forego  their  intention ;  and  not 
without  cause:  for  a  great  crowd  of  squires 
after  a  revel,  at  which  donbtless  neither  October 
nor  claret  had  been  spared,  might  have  caused 
some  inconvenience  in  the  presence  chamber. 
Sir  John  Lowther,  who  in  wealth  and  influence 
was  inferior  to  no  conntry  gentleman  of  that 
age,  was  deputea  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  to  the  palace.  He  spoke,  he  told  the 
King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentle- 
men. They  begged  His  Majesty  to  be  assured 
that  they  would  in  their  counties  do  their  best 
to  serre  him ;  and  they  cordially  wished  him  a 
safe  loyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  yiotory,  a 
speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign, 
During  the  following  week,  many,  who  had 
noTer  shown  their  faces  in  the  circle  at  Saint 
James's  since  the  RcYolntion,  went  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand.  80  warmly  indeed  did  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites 
express  their  approbation  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  that  the  thoroughgoing  Jacobites 
were  much  disgusted,  a<id  compliuned  bitterly 
of  the  strange  blindness  which  seemed  to  have 
•ome  on  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  Bngland.* 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  time,  indicated 
his  determination  to  restrain,  steadily  though 
gently,  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  con- 
ciliate, if  possible,  the  good  will  of  the  Tories. 
Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown 
into  prison  for  treason  were  set  at  liberty  on 
bnil.f  The  prelates  who  held  that  their  alle- 
giance was  still  due  to  James  w^re  treated  with 
a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  first 
of  February  came,  Uio  day  on  which  those 
ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  were 
to  be  finally  deprived.  Several  of  the  suspended 
clergy,  after  holding  oat  till  the  last  moment, 
swore  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beg- 
gary. But  the  Primate  and  five  of  his  suffragans 
were  still  inflexible.  They  consequently  for- 
feited their  bishoprics;  but  Sancroft  was  in- 
formed that  the  King  had  not  yet  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment which  might  avert  the  necessity  of 
appointing  successors,  and  that  the  nonjuring 
prelates  might  continue  for  the  present  to  reside 
in  their  palaces.  Their  receivers  were  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Crown,  and  continued  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees.^  Similar 
indulgence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower 
rank.  Sherlock,  in  particular,  continued,  after 
bia  deprivation,  to  live  unmolested  in  his  official 
mansion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving 
Ibe  Parliament.  The  writs  for  a  general  elec- 
tion went  out ;  and  soon  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  a  ferment.  Van  Citters,  who  had 
reai<ied  in  England  during  many  eventful  years, 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  London  more 
violently  agitated.}  The  excitement  was  kept 
ap  by  compositions  of  all  sorts,  from  sermons 


♦  Srelyo't  Diary;  Clarendon'*  Diary,  Feb.  9, 1090;  Tan 
Otters  to  the  States  OenemI,  Jan.  SI  (Fell.  10);  Lonadale 
HS.  qooted  by  Dalrympla. 

f  Nacolairas  Lnttrell'a  DIaiT. 

f  ClarendoD's  Diary,  F^b.  It.  1690. 

I  Tttn  attera  to  Uia  Slaue  OaaenO,  Febraavy  U  (24), 
1080;  Kvelyn'a  Diary. 

I  William  to  Portland.  Feh.  28  (>fareh  10),  1G90;  Tan 
Cittars  to  the  Statva  UeneraU  March  4  (14);  NardMu 
LaUrallV  Diary. 
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inth  sixteen  heads  down  to  Jin  idling  streot  bal« 
lads.  Lists  of  divisions  were,  for  the  firat  time 
in  onr  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the 
information  of  oonstitnent  bodies.  Two  of  these 
lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old  libraries.  One  of 
the  two,  cirenlated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the 
names  of  those  Tories  who  had  voted  against 
declaring  the  throne  vaeant.  The  other,  circu- 
lated by  the  Tories,  contained  the  names  of 
those  Whigs  who  bad  supported  the  Sacheverell 
clause. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  bad 
undergone  a  great  change  during  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Convention  had  met ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  denj  that  this  change  was, 
at  least  in  part,  the  natural  conseqncnce  and 
the  just  punishment  of  the  intemperate  find 
vindictive  eondnct  of  the  Whigs.  Of  the  city 
of  London  they  thought  themselves  sure.  The 
Livery  had  in  the'preceding  year  returned  four 
lealouB  Whigs  without  a  contest.  But  all  the 
four  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ;  and 
by  that  clause  many  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Lombard  Street  and  Comhill,  men  powerful 
in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the 
goldsmiths  followed  humbly,  bat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
would  have  been  turned  with  all  indignity  out 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  out  of  the  Oom- 
mou  Council.  The  struggle  was  for  life  or 
death.  No  exertions,  no  artifices,  were  spared. 
William  wrote  to  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of 
the  City,  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and 
that,  as  they  went  on,  they  would  soon  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity  as  the 
Tories.  Four  Tories  however  were  returned, 
and  that  by  so  decisive  a  majority,  that  the 
Tory  who  stood  lowest  polled  four  hundred 
votes  more  than  the  Whig  who  stood  highest.  || 
The  Sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as  possi- 
ble the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a 
scrutiny.  But,  though  the  majority  was  dimi- 
nished, the  result  was  not  affected,  f  At  West- 
minster, two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell 
clause  were  eleeted  without  a  contest.**  But 
nothing  indicated  more  strongly  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  prooeedings  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  than  what  passed  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet 
observatory  over  the  gate  of  Trinity  College. 
Two  Tories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming 
minority.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer, 
who  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  been  excepted 
from  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  expelled  Arom  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  records  of  the  Uni- 
versity contain  curious  proofs  that  the  unwise 
severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  had 
raised  an  enthusiastic  feeling  in  his  favour. 
Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this  remarkable 
faot  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great  phi* 
losopher,  in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig 
party  justly  glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong 
and  revengefal  conduct  of  that  party  with  con- 
cern and  disapprobation. ff 
It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have 


f  Tan  atten,  March  11  (21),  1689^90;  NanriMW  Lat> 
troll's  Diary. 

*»  Tan  CIttora  to  Um  States  General,  Mareh  11  (21),  1600. 

n  The  Totei  were  for  Sawyer  16&,  for  Finch  141,  for 
Bennek,  whom  I  sappoee  to  have  beeu  a  Whig,  87.  At  the 
Unirenicy  erery  Toter  delivers  hia  vote  In  writing.  Cue 
of  the  votes  given  on  this  occasion  Ia  In  the  following 
wordm  "  Henrieus  Jenkes,  ex  amore  jostlUss,  ellgit  viruni 
ntiiwiUlirimnia  Sobestoa  Sairjer  " 
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ft  tnajority  in  tbe  new  Honse  of  Commons.*  AU 
the  leading  Whigs  however  obtained  seats,  with 
one  exception.  John  Hampden  was  excluded, 
and  was  regretted  only  by  the  most  intolerant 
and  unreasonable  members  of  his  party,  f 

The  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  executive  government, 
a  change  corresponding  to  the  change  which 
the  general  election  was  making  io  the  compo- 
sition of  the  legislature.  Still,  however,  he  did 
not  think  of  forming  what  is  now  called  a 
ministry.  He  still  reserved  to  himself  more 
especially  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs;  and 
he  superintended  with  minute  attention  all  the 
preparations  for  tbe  approaching  campaign  in 
Ireland  In  his  confidential  letters  he  com- 
plained that  bo  had  to  perform,  with  little  or 
DO  assistance,  the  task  of  organizing  the  dis- 
organized military  establishments  of  tbe  king- 
dom. The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy ;  but  it 
must  be  done;  for  everything  depended  on  it{ 
In  general,  the  government  was  still  a  govern- 
ment by  independent  departments;  and  in 
almost  every  department  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  still  mingled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  old 
proportions.  The  Whig  element  had  decidedly 
predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element  pre- 
dominated, though  not  very  decidedly,  in  1690. 

Halifax  had  laid  down  the  Privy  SeaL  It 
was  offered  to  Chesterfield,  a  Tory  who  had 
voted  in  the  Convention  for  a  Regency.  But 
Chesterfield  refused  to  quit  his  country  bouse 
and  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  Court  and 
the  Council  Chamber ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was 
put  into  Commission.  {  Caermarthen  was  now 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to 
the  management  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  white  staff,  and  the  immense  power 
which  accompanied  the  white  staff,  William  was 
still  determined  never  to  entrust  to  any  subject. 
Caermarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord 
President ;  but  he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  Saint  James's  Palace  which  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  jl  He  had,  during  the  preceding  year, 
pleaded  ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom 
appearing  at  the  Council  Board ;  and  tbe  plea 
was  not  without  foundation:  for  his  digestive 
•rgans  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which 


•  Tttn  Citt«n  to  tbe  States  Qeneral,  Haroh  18  (28),  leoo. 
fit  is  amusing  to  see   how   absordl/  foreup  pam- 


pta^eteen,  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  England, 
•xaopented  the  Importanoe  of  John  Ilampden,  whoae  name 
they  oouJd  not  spelL    In  a  French  Dialogue  between  Wil- 


liam and  the  Gi&oet  of  Monmouth,  William  says,  '*  Kntre 
eee  membree  de  la  Chambre  Basse  £toit  lin  certain  homme 
hardy,  opiniitre,  et  %6\&  k  Texote  poor  sa  ertence;  on 
Tappelle  Bmbden,  6galem«it  dangereux  par  eon  esprit  et 
par  son  crMit  .  .  .  Je  ne  trouray  point  de  chemin  pins 
eonrt  pour  me  d^livrer  de  cette  traverte  que  de  catser  le 
parlement,  en  eonvoqaer  on  autre,  et  empeacher  que  oet 
bomme,  qui  me  lUaoit  tant  d'ombrages,  ne  ftist  nomm6 
pour  un  dee  deputes  an  nourel  parlement"    *<Ain8l," 

Sye  tbe  Ohoet,  **  cette  caaratlon  de  parlement  qni  a  fkit 
nt  de  bmlt,  et  a  piodoit  tant  de  ralsonnemens  et  de 
ntealations,  n'estolt  que  pour  exclnre  Bmbden.  Mais 
inl  ettolt  si  adroit  et  si  s^l6,  comment  as-tu  pu  tronver  le 
moyen  de  le  fkire  exdnre  dn  nombre  dee  deputes?"  To 
this  very  fenatble  question  the  King  answers,  **  U  m*a 
frUu  flkira  d'Atiangas  manoeuvres  pour  en  venir  k  bout.** 
— I/Ombre  de  Monmouth.  1600. 

I  '*  A  prteeirt  tout  dtpeodra  d'un  bon  sneote  en  Irlande ; 
•t  k  quoy  11  flint  que  Je  m'apllque  entiirement  pour  rigler 


Is  mleux  que  Je  puis  toatte  chose.  . 


,  Je  Tous  assenre 


que  Je  n'ay  pes  peu  snr  les  bras,  estant  anssi  mal  assisM 

qoe  ie  snis/^William  to  Portisnd.  Jan.  28  (Feb.  7),  1000. 

i  Van  CItters,  I^b.  14  (34>,  1680-00 ;  MemoAr  of  the  Eari 

KOMstei  field,  by  bln^i^lf;  HaUliu  ts  Cbestorfield,  leb. 


pnisled  ih«  whole  College  of  Physldaiis:  Ui 
eomplexion  was  livid:  hi^  frame  was  meagre; 
and  his  face,  handsome  and  intellectosl  as  it 
was,  had  a  haggard  look  which  indicated  tbt 
restlessness  of  pain  as  well  as  the  restleaeaesi 
of  ambition.^  As  soon,  however,  as  he  wis 
once  more  minister,  he  applied  himself  stren- 
ously  to  business,  and  toiled,  every  da^ssd 
all  day  long,  with  an  energy  which  amazed 
every  body  who  saw  his  ghastly  countemnot 
and  tottering  gait. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  tiie 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  his  influence  at  the 
Treasury  was  great.  Monmouth,  the  Fint 
Commissioner,  and  Belamere,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  vic-lest 
Whigs  in  England,  quitted  their  seats.  0& 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  it  appeared 
that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in 
common.  The  volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  tbat 
he  bad  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier, 
seems  to  have  taken  no  personal  offence  at  be- 
ing removed  from  a  place  which  he  never  ongbt 
to  have  occupied.  He  thankfully  accepted  a 
pension,  which  his  profuse  habits  made  necee- 
sary  to  him,  and  still  continued  to  attend  coan- 
oils,  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  tbe 
duties  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.**  He 
also  tried  to  make  himself  useful  in  military 
business,  which  he  understood,  if  not  well,  yet 
better  than  most  of  bis  brother  nobles ;  and  he 
professed,  daring  a  few  months,  a  great  regard 
for  Caermarthen.  Delamere  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent mood.  It  w|is  in  vain  that  bis  serricei 
were  overpaid  with  honours  and  riches.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Warrington.  He  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could  be 
disoovered  belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  rix 
counties.  A  demand  made  by  him  on  aceomt 
of  expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  was  allowed ;  and  he  carried  with  bin 
into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  his  patriotie 
exertions  a  large  sum,  which  the  State  could 
ill  spare.  But  his  anger  was  not  to  be  so  ap- 
peased ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continQed 
to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ingraUtude  with 
which  he  and  his  party  had  been  treated,  ff 

Sir  John  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  tbe 
Treasury,  and  was  the  person  on  whom  G&e^ 
marthen  chiefly  relied  for  the  conduct  of  tbe 


6 ;  Cbest^eld  to  Halifax,  Feb.  8.  The  editor  of  the  letteis 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Cheivterfleld,  not  allowing  for  tbt 
change  of  style,  has  misplaced  this  corrcspondeaee  Irj  s 

A  CItters  to  tbe  Stat , ,__,, 

of  his  oonsfitntion  is  roentioofd 


I  Van  Cittern  to  the  States  General,  Feb.  11  (21  >,  1«00. 

\  A  strange  pemliari^  of  his  oonsfitntion  is  roentioo«j 

in  an  aooonot  of  him  which  was  pnUlshed  a  tsw  moBthf 


after  his  death.  See  the  volnme  entitl«d  **  Lives  ud 
Characters  of  the  most  Dlnstrions  Persons,  British  aid 
Foreiirn,  who  died  in  tlie  year  1712." 

**  Monmouth's  pension  aial  the  good  understsBdhig 
between  him  and  the  Oonrt  an  mentioned  in  a  Istttr 
ftom  a  Jacobite  agent  in  Bngland.  which  is  in  the  ArcbiTti 
of  the  French  War  Ofloe.    The  date  is  April  8  (18),  leao. 

tf  The  grants  of  land  obtained  by  Delamerw  are  nee 
tloned  by  Narcissus  Luttreli.  It  appears  fnun  tbe  Tna 
sory  Letter  Book  of  leOO  that  Delamere  continued  to  den 
the  government  for  money  after  his  retirement.  Aj  to  his 
genersl  character  it  would  not  be  saft  to  tmat  the  rspre* 
sentatlons  of  satirists.  But  his  own  writings,  and  dis 
admissions  of  the  diTine  who  pieadied  his  ftanenl  weaaim, 
show  that  his  temper  was  not  the  most  gentle.  Qarendoa 
remarks  (Dec  17, 1688)  that  a  little  thing  snflosd  to  pdl 
Lord  Delamere  into  a  passion.  In  the  poem  entitled  the 
King  of  Hearts,  Dehtmers  Is  deeeribed  ae^ 

«'  A  rssUMi  auaeeeeleBt  erea  whea  pisftiref 
His  eoviatenanoe  famished  a  snl^eet  Ibr  satirv : 
•«  m  bedtac  looks  a  Bdad  dIstrMtal  skMr; 
And  eaiy  illi  «Mra*«<  Vw  hl*bnv* 


HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND. 
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wtensible  bnsmess  of  the  Hoiim  of  Commoni; 
Lowther  was  »  man  of  ancient  descent,  am- 
ple estate,  and  great  parliamentary  interest 
Though  not  an  old  man,  he  was  an  old  senator: 
for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  age,  snoceeded  his 
father  as  knight  of  the  shii^  for  Westmoreland. 
In  troth  the  representation  of  Westmordand 
was  almost  as  much  one  of  the  hereditaments 
of  the  Lowther  family  as  Lowther  Hall.  Bir 
John's  abilities  were  respectable ;  his  manners, 
thoagh  sarcastically  noticed  in  contemporary 
lampoons  as  too  formal,  wrr^  «minently  cour- 
teous: his  personal  conragt  «^  was  but  too 
ready  to  prove:  his  morals  were  irreproach- 
able :  his  time  was  divided  between  respectable 
labours  and  respectable  pleasures:  his  chief 
business  was  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
und  to  preside  on  the  Bench  of  Justice :  his 
favourite  amusements  were  reading  and  garden- 
ing. In  opinions  he  was  a  very  moderate  Tory. 
He  was  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
to  the  Established  Church:  but  he  had  con- 
curred in  the  Revolution :  he  had  no  misgivings 
touching  the  title  of  William  and  Mary :  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  them  without  any  mental 
reservation;  and  he  appears  to  have  strictly 
kept  his  oath.  Between  kim  and  Caermarthen 
there  was  a  close  connection.  They  had  acted 
together  cordially  in  the  Northern  insurrection ; 
and  they  agreed  in  their  political  views,  as 
nearly  as  a  very  cunning  statesman  and  a  very 
honest  country  gentleman  could  be  expected  to 
agree.*  By  Caermarthen's  influence  Lowther 
was  now  riUsed  to  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately  it  was 
a  place  requiring  qualities  very  different  from 
those  which  suffice  to  make  a  valuable  county 
member  and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  The 
tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  sufficiently  ready,  nor  was  his  temper 
sufficiently  callous  for  his  post.  He  had  neither 
adroitness  to  parry,  nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the 
gibes  and  reproaches  to  which,  in  his  new  cha- 
racter of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  ex- 
posed. There  was  also  something  to  be  done 
which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  do ;  something 
which  h-^  never  been  done  by  Wolsey  or  Bur- 
leigh; something  which  has  never  been  done 
by  any  English  statesman  of  our  generation ;. 
but  wbirh,  from  the  time  of  Obarles  the  Second 
to  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  was  one 'of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  business  of  a 
minister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England  still 
remains  to  be  written.  No  subject  has  called 
forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vitupera- 
tion and  stinging  sarcasm.  Three  generations 
of  serious  and  of  sportive  writers  wept  and 
laughed  over  the  venality  of  the  senate.  That 
venality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  ana- 
thematixed  from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on 
the  stage;  was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant 
▼erse,  and  by  BoUngbroke  in  stately  prose,  by 
Swift  with  savage  hatred,  and  by  Oay  with 
festive  malice.  The  voices  of  ToriiM  and 
Whigs,  of  Johnson  and  Akenside,  of  Smollett 


•  My  notton  of  Lowthm'a  cbanetar  has  bean  chMIr 
fciiiiBA  ftoiD  tMO  iwpan  wiitton  by  htmtelt,  one  of  wbloh 
baa  been  printed  tboogb  I  believe  not  pabllabed.  A  oopr 
ot  the  otber  is  among  tbe  Maeklntoib  M88.  Bomethlng  1 
liATe  taken  from^ntamponury  iattrea.  Tbat  LowtlMr 
WW  Vw  iwKly  to  oxpoae  bis  Ufe  la  private  aneooatan  to 


and  Fielding,  contributed  to  swell  the  cry.  But 
none  of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  the  phenomena,  or  to 
trace  them  to  the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  de- 
pravity of  a  pK^tioular  minister:  but,  whe\i  he 
had  been  driven  from  power,  tad  when  those 
who  had  most  loudly  accused  him  governed  in 
his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  mea 
had  produced  no  ofaange  of  system.  Sometimes 
the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
national  character.  Luxury  tad  cupidity,*  it 
was  said,  had  produced  in  our  country  the  same 
effect  which  they  had  produced  of  old  in  the 
Roman  republic.  The  modem  Englishman  was 
to  the  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century 
'^hat  Verres  and  Curio  were  to  Dentatus  and 
Fabricius.  Those  who  held  this  language  were 
as  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent. A  man  of  sense  would  have  perceived 
that,  if  the  English  of  tbe  time  of  George  the 
Second  had  really  been  more  sordid  and  disho- 
nest than  their  forefathers,  the  deteriontion 
would  not  have  shown  itself  in  one  place  alone. 
The  progress  of  judicial  venality  and  of  official 
venality  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  parliamentary  venality.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  while  the  legislature 
was  becoming  more  and  more  venal,  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  public  offices  were  becoming 
purer  tad  purer.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  were  undoubtedly  more  mercenary  in 
the  days  of  Hardwicke  and  Pelham  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.  But  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Tudors  took  plate  and  jewels  fr^m  suitors 
without  scruple  or  shame ;  and  Hardwicke 
would  have  committed  for  contempt  any  suitor 
who  had  dared  to  bring  him  a  present.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  for- 
tunes by  the  sale  of  places,  titles,  and  pardons ; 
and  Pelham  would  have  ordered  his  servants  to 
turn  out  of  hie  house  any  man  who  had  offered 
him  money  for  a  peerage  or  a  commissionership 
of  customs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  Parliament 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  general  depravation  of 
morals.  The  taint  was  local :  we  must  look  for 
some  local  cai^ ;  and  such  a  cause  will  without 
difficulty  be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns  the  House  of 
Commons  rarely  interfered  with  the  executive 
administration.  The  Speaker  was  charged  not 
to  let  the  members  meddle  with  matters  of 
State.  If  any  gentleman  was  very  troublesome 
he  was  cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  interro- 
gated, reprimanded,  and  sent  to  meditate  on  his 
undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower.  The  Commons 
did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  keepif*; 
their  deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  Strang  • 
ers,  by  making  it  a  crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors 
what  had  passed  within  doors.  But  these  pre- 
cautions were  of  small  avail.  In  so  large  an 
assembly  there  were  always  talebearers  ready 
to  carry  the  evil  report  of  their  brethren  to  the 
palace.  To  oppose  the  Court  was  therefore  a 
service  of  serious  danger.    In  those  days,  of 


■uflefently  proved  bj  the  fiurt  that,  when  he  waa  fflrat 
Lord  of  the  Treaauiy,  he  aecepted  a  chalteoge  from  a 
eaatom  honse  oflloer  whom  he  haddlambaed.  There  waa  a 
duel:  and  Lowther  waa  aeveraly  wounded.  Thia  event  Is 
■mttoned  la  IvttnU'a  Dtoiy,  April  IttO. 
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ooarse,  there  was  little  or  no  buying  of  TOtes. 
For  an  honest  man  was  not  to  be  bought ;  and 
it  was  mach  cheaper  to  intimidate  or  to  coerce 
a  knave  than  to  bay  him. 

For  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no 
direct  baying  of  votes  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  The  Honse  of  Com- 
mons is  now  supreme  in  the  State,  bat  is  ae* 
fioantable  to  the  nation.  Even  those  members 
who  are  not  chosen  by  large  constituent  bodies 
are  kept  in  awe  by  public  opinion.  Every 
thiiig  is  printed:  every  thing  is  discussed: 
every  material  word  uttered  in  debate  is  read 
by  a  million  of  people  on  the  morrow.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  an  important  division,  the 
lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scanned  and  analysed  in  every  town  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Inverness.  If  a  name  be  found  where 
it  ought  not  to  be,  the  apostate  is  certain  to  be 
reminded  ia  sharp  language  of  the  promises 
which  he  has  broken  and  of  the  professions 
which  he  has  belied.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
best  way  in  which  a  government  can  secure  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  representative 
body  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments 
ceased  to  be  controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and 
the  time  when  they  began  to  be  constantly  and 
effectually  controlled  by  public  opinion  there 
was  a  ]ong  interval.  After  the  Restoration,  no 
government  ventured  to  return  to  those  methods 
by  which,  before  the  civil  war,  the  freedom  of 
deliberation  had  been  restrained.  A  member 
could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his 
harangues  or  his  Totes.  He  might  obstruct  the 
passing  of  bills  of  supply:  he  might  arraign 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country:  be 
might  lay  on  the  table  articles  of  impeachment 
against  all  the  chief  ministers ;  and  he  ran  not 
toe  smallest  risk  of  being  treated  as  Morrice 
bad  been  treated  by  Elizabeth,  or  Eliot  by 
Charles  the  First  The  senator  now  stood  in  no 
awe  of  the  Court.  Nevertheless  all  the  de- 
fences behind  which  the  feeble  Parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  entrenched  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  prerogative  were 
not  only  still  kept  up,  but  were  extended  and 
strengthened.  No  politician  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  these  defences  were  ne  longer  need- 
ed for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to 
serve  a  purpose  very  different  The  rules  which 
had  been  originally  designed  to  secure  faithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
Sovereign,  now  operated  to  secure  unfaithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  and  proved  much  more  effectual  for  the 
latter  end  than  they  had  ever  been  for  the  for- 
mer. It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that,  in 
ft  legislative  body  emancipated  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  restraints  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  legislative  body  which  feared  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  the  public,  there  should  be 
corruption. 

The  plague  spot  began  to  be  visible  and  pal- 
pable in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the 
boldest  and  fiercest  of  the  wicked  Five,  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  patriot,  whom 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison, 
might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's 
note.  Clifford's  example  was  followed  by  his 
successors.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  Uiat  a 
Parliament  resembled  a  pump.    Often,  the  wits 


said,  whew  a  pump  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  reiy 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in,  a  great 
quantity  of  .rater  gushes  out :  and  so,  when  a 
Parliament  appears  to  be  niggardly,  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  judiciously  given  in  bribes  will 
often  produce  a  million  in  supplies.  The  evil 
was  not  diminished,  nay,  it  was  aggravated,  by 
that  Revolution  which  freed  our  country  from 
so  many  other  evils.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  now  more  powerfal  than  ever  as  ag^st 
the  Crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  re- 
sponsible than  formerly  to  the  nation.  The 
government  had  a  new  motive  fbr  buying  the 
members ;  and  the  members  had  no  new  motive 
fdr  refusing  to  sell  themselves.  William,  indeed, 
had  an  aversion  to  bribery :  he  resolred  to  ab> 
stain  from  it;  and,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  kept  his  resolution.  Unhappily  the 
events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage  him  to 
persevere  in  his  good  intentions.  As  soon  as 
Caermarthen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  realm,  a  complete 
change  took  place.  He  was  in  druth  no  novice 
in  the  art  of  purchasing  votes.  He  had,  six- 
teen years  before,  succeeded  Clifford  at  the 
Treasury,  had  inherited  Clifford's  tactics,  had 
improved  upon  them,  and  had  employed  them 
to  an  extent  which  would  have  amaied  the  in- 
ventor. From  the  day  on  which  Caennarthen 
was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  parliamentary 'corruption  continued 
to  be  practised,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
by  a  long  succession  of  statesmen,  till  the  doss 
of  the  American  war.  Neither  of  the  great 
English  parties  can  jastly  charge  the  otl.er  with 
any  peculiar  guilt  on  this  account  The  Tories 
were  the  first  who  introduced  the  system  an4 
the  last  who  clung  to  it:  but  it  attained  it» 
greatest  vigour  in  the  time  of  Whig  ascendency. 
The  extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was 
bartered  for  money  cannot  be  with  any  preci- 
sion ascertained.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  number  of  hirelings  was  greatly  exaggerated 
by  vulgar  report,  and  was  never  large,  though 
often  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  on  important 
divisions.  An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly 
accepted  the  services  of  these  mercenaries.  Aa 
honest  minister  reluctantly  submitted,  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to  what  he  consid- 
ered as  a  shameful  and  odious  extortion.  Bat 
during  many  years  every  minister,  whatever 
his  personal  character  might  be,  consented,  wiK 
lingly  or  unwillingly,  to  manage  the  Parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  Parliament  conld 
then  be  managed.  It  at  length  became  a^  noto- 
rious that  there  was  a  market  for  votes  at  the 
Treasury  as  that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle 
in  Smithfield.  Numerous  demagogues  ont  of 
power  declaimed 'against  this  vile  traffic:  bat 
every  one  of  those  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind 
of  fatality  to  engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at  least 
to  connive  at  it  Now  and  then  perhaps  a  man 
who  had  romantic  notions  of  puUtc  virtue  re- 
fused to  be  himself  the  paymaster  of  the  cor- 
rupt crew,  and  averted  his  eyes  while  hw  less 
scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he  knew 
to  be  indispensable,  and  yet  felt  to  be  degrad- 
ing. But  the  instances  of  this  prudery  were 
rare  indeed.  The  doctrine  generally  received, 
even  among  upright  and  honourable  poliUciana, 
was  that  it  was  shameful  to  recfive  bribea,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  then.    It  if 
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ii  remaiicablt  faet  that  th«  evil  reaehed  the 
greatest  height  during  the  admiai&tration  of 
Henry  Pelham,  a  stateeman  of  good  iatentioos, 
of  BpotlesB  morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exem- 
plary disinterestedness.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  bj  what  arguments  he  and  other  well 
meaning  men,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  fash- 
ion of  tLeir  age,  quieted  their  oonscienoes.  No 
oasuist,  AoweTer  severe,  has  denied  that  it  may 
be  i^duty  to  give  what  it  is  a  crime  to  take. 
It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money 
for  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he 
tried  at*  Dorchester  and  Taunton.  But  it  was 
not  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laudable,  in  the  kins- 
men and  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  contribute  of 
their  substance  in  order  to  make  up  a  purse  for 
Jeffreys.  The  Sallee  rover,  who  Uireatened  to 
bastinado  a  Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a 
ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious  ruffian. 
But  to  ransom  a  Christian  oaptive  from  a  Sallee 
rover  was,  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a  highly 
meritorious  act  It  would  be  improper  in  such 
eases  to  use  the  word  corruption.  Those  who  re- 
ceive the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt  already.  He 
who  bribes  them  does  aot  make  them  wicked :  he 
finds  them  so;  and  he  merely  prevents  their 
evil  propensities  from  producing  evil  effects. 
And  might  not  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  a  minister  who,  when  no  other  expedi- 
ent would  avail,  paid  greedy  and  lowminded 
men  not  to  rain  their  country  ? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that 
the  scruples  of  William  were  overcome.  Honest 
Burnet,  with  the  uncourtly  courage  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  King.  "Nobody,"  William  answered, 
**  hates  bribery  more  than  I.  Bat  I  have  to  do 
with  a  set  of  men  who  must  be  managed  in  this 
vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  most  strain  a  point ; 
or  the  country  is  lost."* 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  President  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  members ;  and  Lowther  was  both 
too  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to  be  such  an 
agent.  But  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy 
were  united  in  a  high  degree  was  without  diffi- 
culty found.  This  was  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  been  Speaker  in  the 
iiogle  Parliament  held  by  James.  High  as 
Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,   there  were 

f>eople  who  could  still  remember  him  a  strange 
ooking  lawyer's  clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him  was 
likely  to  forget  him.  JPor  his  grotesque  features 
and  his  hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  caricature.  His  parts,  which  were 
quick  and  vigorous,  had  enabled  him  early  to 
master  the  science  of  chicane.  Gambling  and 
betting  were  his  amusements ;  and  out  of  these 
amusements  he  contrived  to  extract  much  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  his  profession.  For  his 
opinion  on  a  queslion  arising  out  of  a  wager  or 
a  game  at  chance  had  as  much  authority  as  a 
judgment  of  any  court  in  Westminster  HaU. 
Ue  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  boon  companions 
whom  Jeffreys  hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin  friend- 
ehip  over  the  bottle  at  nig)it,  and  cursed  and 


•  BvriMl,  tt.  78. 

t  Roger  North's  Life  of  OoUdliMd. 

i  TOl  soiM  jMn  after  this  ttoM  tba  VIrtt  Lord  of  fh« 
Tnmwj  vm  alwayi  tha  man  of  highiist  rank  at  tho 
•wrd.   Thw  Monmoath,  DsUbmn  aad  GoOolphla  took 


reviled  in  court  on  the  morrow.  Under  saeh  % 
teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  became  a  proficient  im 
that  peculiar  kind  of  rhetoric  which  had  enli- 
vened the  trials  of  Baxter  and  of  Alice  Lisle. 
Report  indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matohe9\ 
between  the  Chancellor  and  his  friend,  in  which 
the  disciple  had  been  not  less  voluble  and 
scurrilous  than  the  master.  These  contests, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  younger 
adventurer  had  attained  riches  and  dignities 
such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the 
patronage  which  had  raised  him.f  Among 
High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  noto- 
rious want  of  principle,  had  at  this  time  a  cer- 
tain popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have  owed 
chiefly  to  their  conviction  that,  however  insin- 
cere he  might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the 
dissenters  was  genuine  and  hearty.  There  was 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  the  Tories  had  a  majority,  he  might 
easily,  with  the  support  of  the  Court,  be  chosen 
Speaker.  He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his 
old  post,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
willingly  undertook  that  secret'  and  shameful 
office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether  unqua- 
lified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  appointment  was  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  mark  of  royal  gratitude  for 
the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  his  Whig  friends,  and  especially  of  his 
son. 

Godolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury; 
why,  we  are  not  informed.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  dissolution  and  the  result  of  the 
general  election  must  have  given  him  pleasure. 
For  his  political  opinions  leaned  towards  Tory- 
ism ;  and  he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some 
things  which,  though  not  very  heinous,  stood  in 
need  of  an  indemnity.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  think  it  compatible  with  his  personal 
dignity  to  Mt  at  the  board  below  Lowther,  who 
was  in  rank  his  inferior.  ( 

A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  issued. 
At  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  was 
placed  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
high  bom  and  high  bred  man,  who  had  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sawyer. 
That  Pembroke's  Toryism,  however,  was  not  of 
a  narrow  and  illiberal  kind  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  John  Locke,  in  token 
of  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  in  evil  times.) 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile 
Torrington  to  this  change.  For,  tbough  he  had 
been  found  an  incapable  adminibvatoi ,  he  still 
stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as  a  eeamau 
that  the  government  was  unwilling  to  lose  bis 
services.  He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was 
intended  to  him.  He  could  not  serve  his  coun- 
try at  once  on  the  ocean  and  at  Westminster ; 
and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult  to  supply 
his  place  in  his  office  than  on  the  deck  of  his 


their  plaees  aooording  to  tha  order  of  preoadenoe  in  whloh 
they  stood  ai  paera. 

9  Tha  dadioatkm,  howavar,  waa  thought  too  laudatory 
"The  only  thing,"  Mr.  Popa  uaed  to  say,  "  he  could  never 
forislTa  his  philosophic  nuutar  waa  tba  dadieation  to  ihf 
laM^.**— Eoffhaad'a  Uft  of  Popa. 
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flag  ship.  He  wm  at  first  rwy  angry,  and  ac- 
tually laid  down  his  oommission :  bat  some  con- 
eessions  were  made  to  his  pride :  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterbo- 
rough level  were  irresistible  baits  to  his  cupidity ; 
and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  England,  he  consented 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  naval  force,  on 
which  the  safety  of  her  coasts  depended.* 

While  these  changes  were  making  in  the 
offices  round  Whitehall,  the  Commissions  of 
Lieutenancy  all  over  the  kingdom  were  revised. 
Tbe  Tories  had,  during  twelve  months,  been 
complaining  that  their  share  in  the  government 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  and  to 
tbe  consideration  which  they  enjoyed  in  society. 
They  now  regained  with  great  delight  their  for- 
mer position  in  their  shires.  The  Whigs  raised 
a  cry  that  the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and 
that  he  bod  been  induced  by  evil  counsellors  to 
put  the  sword  into  the^  hands  of  men  who,  as 
soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  would 
turn  the  edge  .against  himself.  In  a  dialogue 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
newly  created  Earl  of  Warrington,  and  which 
hod  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long 
been  forgotten,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county 
was  introduced  expressing  his  apprehensions 
that  the  migority  of  his  deputies  were  traitors 
at  faeartf  fiat  nowhere  was  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  new  distribution  of  power  so 
great  as  in  tbe  capital.  By  a  Commission  of 
Lieutenancy  which  had  been  issaed  immediately 
after  the  Revolution,  the  train  bands  of  tiie 
City  ha:l  been  put  ander  the  command  of  stanch 
YThigs.  Those  powerful  and  opulent  citisens 
whose  names  were  omitted  complained  that  the 
list  was  filled  with  elders  of  Puritan  congrega- 
tions, with  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  with  Rye 
House  plotters,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  find,  mingled  with  that  multitade  of  fanatics 
and  levellers,  a  single  man  sincerely  attached  to 
monarchy  and  to  the  Church.  A  new  Commis- 
sion now  appeared  framed  by  Caermarthen  and 
Nottingham.  They  had  taken  coansel  with 
Compton,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  Comp- 
ton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser.  He  had 
originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a  Tory. 
Tbe  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  late  reign  had  transformed  him  into  a  Lati- 
tudlnarian  and  a  rebel ;  and  he  had  now,  from 
jealousy  of  Tillotson,  tamed  High  Churchman 
and  Tory  again.  The  Whigs  complained  that 
they  were  ungratefully  proscribed  by  a  govern- 
ment which  owed  its  existence  to  them ;  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  King  William  had 
been  dismissed  with  contumely  to  make  room 
fur  some  of  his  worst  enemies,  for  men  who 
were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as  any  Irish  Rap- 
paree,  for  men  who  had  delivered  up  to  a  tyrant 
the  charter  and  the  immemorial  privileges  of 
the  City,  for  men  who  had  made  themselves 
Botorions  by  the  oraeity  with  which  they  had 

•  Tan  CIttori  to  the  SUtea  O«o«ral,  April  36  (May  5), 
1600;  Nardmiu  Lutfcreli'i  Diary;  Treasury  Letter  fiook, 
Veb.  4, 1680-00. 

t  The  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of 
bit  Deputies  will  not  be  fbnnd  in  the  ooUeetlon  of  War* 
rlngton's  writings  whidk  was  publiiihed  in  16M,  ander  the 
sanction,  as  it  should  seem,  or  his  fiunlW. 

X  Van  Citters  to  the  States  aeneral,  Bfarrfa  18  (28), 
AprQ  4  (14),  1600;  Nacdinu  Luttrell'a  Dtaiy;  Burnet,  0. 


enforced  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  dia 
senters,  nay,  for  men  who  had  sate  on  thosk 
Juries  which  had  found  Rassell  and  Cornish 
guilty.}  The  discontent  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  cause 
pecaniary  embarrassment  to  the  State.  The 
supplies  voted  by  the  late  Parliament  came  in 
slowly.  The  wants  of  the  public  service  were 
pressing.  In  such  ciroamstances  it  was  to  the 
citiiens  of  London  that  the  government  always 
looked  for  help ,-  and  the  government  of  Wil- 
Ham  had  hitherto  looked  especially  to  those 
citizens  who  professed  Whig  opinions.  Things 
were  now  changed.  A  few  eminent  Whigs,  in 
their  first  anger,  sullenly  refused  to  advance 
money.  Nay,  one  or  two  unexpectedly  with- 
drew considerable  sums  firom  the  £zcheqaer.{ 
The  financial  difficulties  might  have  been  seri- 
ous, had  not  some  wealthy  Tories,  who.  if 
Sacbeverell's  clause  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal  honours, 
offered  the  Treasury  a  hundre  \  thousand  pounds 
down,  and  promised  to  raise  r.  still  larger  8am.| 

While  the  City  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  day 
appointed  by  royal  proclamation  for  a  general 
fast.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  solemn  act 
of  devotion  were  the  lamentable  state  of  Ire- 
land and  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
King.  Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  safety 
of  His  Migesty's  person  and  for  the  snecess  of 
his  arms.  The  churches  of  London  were 
crowded.  The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the 
capital,  who  were,  with  searceiy  an  exception, 
eitiier  moderate  Tories  or  moderate  Whiga,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  calm  the  public  mind,  an«I 
earnestly  exhorted  their  fiocks  not  to  withhold, 
at  this  great  cdnjuncture,  a  hearty  support  from 
the  prince,  with  whose  fate  was  bound  up  the 
fate  of  the  whole  nation.  Bamet  told  si  large 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  how  the  Greeks, 
when  the  Great  Tark  was  preparing  to  best^^ 
Constantinople,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  con- 
tribute any  part  of  their  wealth  for  the  eommon 
defence,  and  how  bitteriy  they  repented  of 
their  avarice  when  they  were  compelled  to  de- 
liver up  to  the  victorious  infidels  the  treasures 
which  bad  been  refused  to  the  supplications  of 
the  last  Christian  emperor.f 

The  Whigs,  however,  as  a  party,  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  an  admonition.  Qrieved 
and  angry  as  they  were,  they  were  perfectly 
sensible  that  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  of 
William  depended  all  that  they  most  highly 
prised.  What  soine  of  them  mighty  at  this  con- 
juncture, have  been  tempted  to  do  if  they 
could  have  found  another  leader,  if,  for  exam- 
ple, their  Protestant  Duke,  their  King  Mon- 
mouth, had  still  been  living,  may  be  donbted. 
But  their  only  choice  was  between  the  GU>ve- 
reign  whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Soreragn 
whom  they  had  pulled  down.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  taken  pert  with 
James  in  order  to  punish  William,  when  the 
worst  fault  which  they  imputed  to  WiHiam  was 
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that  hQ  diU  ont  participftte  in  the  Tindioitve 
feeling  with  which  they  remembered  the  tyranny 
of  James.  Much  as  they  disliked  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  Bloody 
Circuit.  They  therefore,  even  in  their  ill  hu- 
moar,  continued  true  to  their  own  King,  and, 
while  grumbling  at  him,  were  ready  to  stand 
by  him  against  his  adversary  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.* 

There  were  indeed  exceptions ;  bat  they  were 
Tery  few ;  and  they  were  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  two  elasses,  which,  though  widely 
differing  from  each  other  in  social  position, 
closely  resembled  each  other  in  laxity  of  prin- 
eiple.  All  the  Whigs  who  are  known  to  have 
trafficked  with  Saint  Germains  belonged,  not  to 
the  main  body  of  the  party,  but  either  to  the 
bead  or  to  the  tail.  They  were  either  patricians 
high  in  rank  and  office,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long 
been  employed  in  the  foulest  drudgery  of  fac- 
tion. To  the  former  class  belonged  Shrewsbury. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men was  Robert  Ferguson.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
Shrewsbury  began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance : 
but  that  he  had  ever  wavered  was  not,  till  long 
after,  suspected  by  the  public.  That  Ferguson 
had,  a  few  months  after  the  Revolution,  become 
a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no  secret  to  any  body, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  body.  For  his  apostasy  he  could  not 
]^*^a  1  even  the  miserable  excuse  that  he  had 
bei  >  neglected.  The  ignominious  services  which 
he  had  formerly  rendered  to  his  party  as  a  spy,  a 
raiser  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of 
libels,  a  prompter  jf  false  witnesses,  had  been 
rewarded  only  too  prodigally  for  the  honour  of 
the  new  government  That  he  should  hold  any 
high  office  was  of  course  impossible.  But  a 
ainecnre  place  of  Ave  hundred  a  year  had  been 
created  for  him  in  the  department  of  the  Ex- 
cise. He  now  had  what  to  him  was  opulence : 
but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  money 
indeed  he  had  never  SQrupled  to  be  guilty  of 
fraud  aggravated  by  hypocrisy:  yet  the  love 
of  money  was  not  his  strongest  passion.  I^ng 
habits  had  developed  in  him  a  moral  disease 
from  which  people  who  make  political  agitation 
their  calling  are  seldom  wholly  free.  He  could 
not  be  quiet  Sedition,  from  being  his  business, 
had  become  his  pleasure.  It  was  as  impossible 
for  him  to  live  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an 
old  dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater  to  live 
without  the  daily  dose  6f  poison.  The  very 
discomforts  and  haiards  of  a  lawless  life  had  a 
Btrange  attraction  for  him.  He  could  no  more 
be  turned  into^a  peaceable  and  loyal  subject 
than  the  fox  can  be  turned  into  a  shepherd's 
do^  or  than  the  kite  can  be  taught  the  habits 
of  me  barn  door  fowl.  The  Red  Indian  prefers 
his  hunting  ground  to  cultivated  fields  and 
stately  cities:  the  gipsy,  sheltered  by  a  commo- 
dious roof,  and  provided  with  meat  in  due  sea- 
aon,  still  pines  for  the  ragged  tent  on  the  moor 
and  the  meal  of  carrion ;  and  even  so  Ferguson 
became  weary  of  plenty  and  security,  of  his 
salary,  his  house,  his  table  and  his  coach,  and 
longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
where  none  could  enter  without  a  password, 
ibe  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor 
sf  inflammatory  pamphlets ;   to  see  the  walls 
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placarded  with  desjripMons  of  his  person  and 
offers  of  reward  for  his  apprehension  ;  to  have 
six  or  seven  names,  with  a  different  wig  and 
cloak  for  each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings 
thrice  a  week  at  dead  of  night  His  hostility 
was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism,  to  mo- 
narchical government  or  to  republican  govern- 
ment to  the  House  of  Stuart  or  to  the  House 
of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the  timt 
established. 

By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  was  eagerly 
welcomed.  They  were  at  that  moment  busied 
with  schemes  in  which  the  help  of  a  veteran 
plotter  was  much  needed.  There  had  been  a 
great  stir  among  them  from  the  day  on  which  it 
had  been  announced  that  William  had  deter^ 
mined  to  take  the  command  in  Ireland;  and 
they  were  all  looking  forward  with  impatient 
hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  a  prince 
against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  courage,  his  saga- 
city, the  secrecy  of  his  counsels,  the  success 
which  had  generally  crowned  his  enterprises, 
overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimo- 
nious enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  as 
they  hated  him.  While  he  was  at  Kensington, 
ready  to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  male- 
contents  who  prized  their  heads  and  their 
estates  were  generally  content  to  vent  their 
hatred  by  drinking  confusion  to  his  hooked 
nose,  and  by  squeezing  with  significant  energy 
the  orange  which  was  his  emblem.  But  their 
courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea 
would  soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  In 
the  military  and  political  calculations  of  that 
age,  thirty  leagues  of  water  were  as  important 
as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are.  The  winds 
and  waves  frequently  interrupted  all  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Ireland.  It  some- 
times happened  that,  during  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  from  London 
reached  Dublin.  Twenty  English  counties  might 
be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumour  that  an 
insurrection  was  even  apprehended  could  reach 
Ulster.  Early  in  the  spring,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ing malecontents  assembled  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan  of  ac- 
tion, and  corresponded  assiduously  both  with 
France  and  with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  factions 
when,  on  the  tweoticbh  of  March,  the  new  Par- 
liament met.  The  first  duty  which  the  Com- 
mons had  to  perform  was  that  of  choosing  a 
Speaker.  Trevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther, 
was  elected  without  opposition,  and  was  pre- 
sented and  approved  with  the  ordinary  ceremo- 
niaL  The  King  tl^en  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Houses  two  important  subjects,  the  set- 
tling of  the  revenue  and  the  granting  of  an 
amnesty.  He  represented  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  despatch.  Every  day  was  precious,  the 
season  for  action  was  approaching.  **  Let  not 
us,"  he  said,  "  be  engaged  in  debates  while  our 
enemies  are  in  the  field."f 

The  first  subject  whicn  the  Commons  took 
into  consideration  was  the  state  of  the  revenue. 
A  great  part  of  the  taxes  had,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  passed  for  short  terms, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  perma 
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nent  arrangement.  A  list  of  tbe  salaries  and 
pensions  for  which  proTision  was  to  be  made 
was  laid  before  tbe  House ;  and  the  amount  of 
tbe  Rums  thus  expended  called  forth  very  just 
complaints  from  the  ^independent  members, 
among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley  distinguished 
himself  by  his  sarcastic  pleasantry.  A  clever 
speech  whith  he  made  against  the  placemen 
stole  into  print  and  was  widely  circulated :  it 
has  since  been  often  republished ;  and  it  proves, 
what  his  poems  and  plays  might  make  us  doubt, 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in 
considering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  vivacity. 
Unfortunately  tbe  ill  humour  which  the  sighi 
(if  the  Civil  List  caused  evaporated  in  jests  and 
invectives  without  producing  any  reform. 

The  ordinary  revenue  by  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  supported  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  partly  hereditary,  and  had  been  partly 
drawn  from  taxes  granted  to  each  sovereign  for 
life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed,  with 
the  crown,  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees, 
from  fines,  from  wine  licenses,'  from  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
excise  which  had,  immediately  after  the  Resto- 
ration, been  granted  to  Charles  the  Second  and 
to  his  successors  for  ever  in  lieu  of  the  feudal 
services  due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income 
from  all  these  sources  was  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had 
been  granted  to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  close 
of  his  reign,  yielded  about  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  annually.  William  naturally  wished 
to  have  this  income  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
his  uncle  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  his  ministers  did 
their  best  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moved 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  the  King  and  Queen 
fur  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  spoke 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  this 
motion.  He  set  forth  William's  claims  to  public 
gratitude  and  confidence;  tbe  nation  rescued 
from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  the  Church 
delivered  from  persecution;  the  constitution 
establish ed  on  a  firm  basis.  Would  the  Com- 
mons deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince  who  had 
done  more  for  England  than  had  ever  been  done 
for  her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  a  prince  who  was  now  about  to 
expose  himself  to  hostile  weapons  atid  pestilen- 
,  tial  air  in  order  to  preserve  the  English  colony 
in  Troland,  with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for  in 
evjry  corner  of  the  world  where  a  congregation 
of  Protestants  could  meet  for  the  worship  of 
Ood  ?f  But  on  this  subject  Lowther  harangued 
in  vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  fixed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  liberality  of  Parliaments 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the 
last  thirty  years ;  that  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Parliament  of  1660  was  to  be  ascribed  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Cabal ;  that  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Parliament  of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that  the 
Parliament  of  1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it 
did  not  profit  by  a  long,  a  paiiiful,  an  unvary- 
ing experience.  After  much  dispute  a  compro- 
mise was  made.     That  portion  of  the  excise 
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which  had  been  settled  for  life  on  James,  tnS 
which  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  u  year,  was  settled  on  William  and  Jdnry 
for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  was  sup* 
posed  that,  with  the  hereditary  revenue,  and 
with  three  hundred  thousand  a  rear  more  fron 
the  excise,  their  Majesties  would  have,  inde- 
pendent of  parliamentary  control,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Out  of 
this  income  was  to  be  defraj'ed  the  charge  both 
of  the  royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offices 
of  which  a  list  had  been  laid  before  the  House. 
This  income  was  therefore  called  the  Civil  List 
Tbe  expenses  of  the  royal  household  are  now 
entirely  separated  from  tbe  expenses  of  tbe 
civil  government ;  but,  by  a  whimsical  perver- 
sion, the  name  of  Civil  List  has  remained 
attached  to  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. It  is  still  more  strange  that  several 
neighbouring  nations  should  have  thoaght  this 
most  unmeaning  of  all  names  worth  borrowing. 
Those  duties  of  customs  which  had  been  settldi 
for  life  on  Charles  and  James  successively, 
and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
had  yielded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
were  granted  to  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  only 
four  years.  J 

William  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with 
this  arrangement.  He  thought  it  uojnst  and 
ungrateful  in  a  people  whose  libertiea  he  had 
saved  to  bind  him  over  to  bis  good  behavioor. 
**The  gentlemen  of  England,"  he  said  to  Bur* 
net,  '<  trusted  King  James  who  was  an  eievy 
of  their  religion  and  of  their  laws;  and  they 
will  not  trust  me  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved."  Burnet  an- 
swered very  properly  that  there  was  no  mark 
of  personal  confidence  which  His  Majesty  was 
not  entitled  to  demand,  but  that  this  qaestion 
was  not  a  question  of  personal  confidence.  Tbe 
Estates  of  the  Realm  wished  to  establish  a 
general  principle.  They  wished  to  set  a  prece- 
dent which  might  secture  a  remote  posterity 
against  evils  such  as  the  indiscreet  liberality 
of  former  Parliaments  had  produced.  "  From 
those  evils  Tour  Majesty  has  delivered  this 
generation.  By  accepting  the  gift  of  the  Com- 
mons on  tbe  terms  on  which  it  is  offered  Tour 
Majesty  will  be  also  a  deliverier  of  future  gene- 
rations." William  was  not  convinced ;  but  he 
bad  too  much  wisdom  and  selfcommand  to  give 
way  to  bis  ill  humour ;  and  he  accepted  gra- 
ciously what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  un- 
graciously given.} 

The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annnity 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled  on  her 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  had  been 
effected  with  much  difficulty  and  after  many  irri- 
tating disputes.  Tbe  King  and  Queen  had  never, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  been 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  sister.  That 
William  should  have  been  disliked  by  a  wcmaa 
who  had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive  thai  his 
temper  was  sour  and  his  manners  repulnve, 
and  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
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fats  biglMr  quail  tiM,  is  not  eitrMrdinary.  But 
MarT  WM  made  to  be  loved.  So  lively  and 
infceUigeoi  a  woman  ooald  not  indeed  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  soeiety  of  Anne,  who, 
when  in  good  humour,  was  meeUy  stupid,  and, 
when  in  bad  humour,  was  sulkily  stupid.  Yet 
the  Queen,  whose  liiudness  had  endeared  her  to 
her  humblest  attendants,  would  hardly  have 
niAde  an  enemy  of  one  whom  it  was  her  duty 
aod  her  interest  to  make  a  friend,  had  not  an 
inflnence  strangely  potent  and  strangely  malig- 
nnnt  been  incessantly  at  work  to  divide  the 
Royal  House  against  itself.  The  fondness  of 
the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such 
as,  in  a  superstitiotts  age,  would  have  been  as- 
cribed to  some  talisman  or  potion.  Not  only 
bad  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  interoourse 
with  each  other,  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all 
titles,  and  beoome  plain  Mrs.  Morley  and  plain 
Mrs.  Freeman ;  but  even  Prince  Oeorge,  who 
eared  as  much  for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  as 
he  was  capable  of  oaring  for  any  thing  but 
claret  and  calvered  salmon,  submitted  to  Ira  Mr. 
Morley.  The  Countess  boasted  that  she  had 
selected  the  name  of  Freeman  because  it  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  boldness 
of  her  character ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was 
not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  oourtiers  that  she 
established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic 
empire  over  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had 
Kttle  of  that  tact  which  is  the  charaeteristio 
talent  of  her  sex :  she  was  far  too  violent  to 
flatter  or  to  dissemble :  but,  by  a  rare  chance, 
she  had  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dicta- 
j^ion  and  contradiction  acted  as  philtres.  In 
this  grotesque  friendship  all  the  loyalty,  the 
patience,  the  selfdevotion,  was  on  the'  side  of 
the  mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty  airs, 
the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
waiting  woman. 

Nothing  is  more  carious  than  the  relation  in 
which  the  two  ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as 
they  called  Marlborongh.     In  foreign  countries 
people  knew  in  general  that  Anne  was  governed 
by  the  Ghurchills.     They  knew  also  that  the 
man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of 
her  favour  was  not  only  a  great  soldier  and  po- 
litician, but  also  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  that  his  face  and  figure  were  eminently 
handsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland  and  reso- 
lute, his  manners  at  onOe  engaging  and  noble. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces 
anil    accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a 
female    heart.     On    the    Continent   therefore 
many  persons  imagined  that  he  was  Anne's 
favoured  lover ;  And  he  was  so  described  in  con- 
temporary French  libels  which  have  long  been 
fbr^otten.     In    England    this    calnmny  never 
found  credit  even  with  the  vulgar,  and  is  no- 
where to  be  found  even  in  the  most  ribald  dog- 
grel  that  was  sung  abont  our  streets.     In  truth 
tiie  Princess  seems  never  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  t^oQght  inconsistent  with  her  conju^  vows. 
To    her  Marlborough,  with  all  his  genius  and 
his  TSkloor,  his  beauty  and  his  grace,  was  nothing 
bat  tbe  husband  of  her  friend.     Direct  power 
OTer    Her  Royal  Highness  he  had  none.     He 
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contd  inflveoce  her  only  by  the  instrum^ntaHtj 
of  his  wife ;  and  his  wife  was  no  passive  instru* 
ment.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  i^ 
any  thing  that  she  ever  did,  said  or  wrote,  any 
indication  of  superior  understanding,  her  fierce 
passions  and  strong  will  enabled  her  often  to 
rule  a  husband  who  was  born  to  rule  grava 
senates  and  mighty  armies.  His  counige,  thai 
coorage  which  the  most  perilous  emergenciea 
of  war  only  made*  cooler  and  more  steady,  failed 
him  when  he  had  to  encounter  bis  Sarah's  ready 
tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  poutings  of 
her  lip  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.  History 
exhilMts  to  us  few  spectacles  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  a  great  and  wise  man.  who,  when 
he  had  combined  vast  and  profound  schemes  of 
policy,  eonld  carry  them  into  eff'ect  only  by  in- 
ducing one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often 
unmanageable,  to  manage  another  woman  who 
was  more  foolish  still. 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were 
perfectly  agreed.  They  were  equally  bent  on 
getting  money;  though,  when  it  was  got,  ha 
loved  to  hoard  it,  and  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
spend  it.*  The  favour  of  the  Princess  they 
both  regarded  as  a  valuable  estate.  In  her 
father's  reign  they  had  begun  to  grow  rich  by 
means  of  her  bounty.  She  was  naturally  in* 
clined  to  parsimony ;  and,  even  when  she  waa 
on  the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were 
by  no  means  sumptuous. f  It  might  have  been 
thought,  therefore,  that,  while  she  was  a  sub- 
ject, thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  residence 
in  the  palace,  would  have  been  more  than  suffi* 
cient  for  all  her  wants.  There  were  probably 
not  in  the  kingdom  two  noblemen  possessed  of 
snoh  an  income.  But  no  income  would  satisfy 
the  greediness  of  those  who  governed  her.  8he 
repeatedly  contraeted  debts  wliich  James  re- 
peiatedly  discharged,  not  without  expressing 
much  surprise  and  displeasure. 

The  Revolution  opened  to  the  Churchillsa 
new  and  boundless  prospect  of  gain.  The  whole 
conduct  of  their  mistress  at  the  great  crisis  had 
proved  that  she  had  no  will,  no  judgment,  no 
oonscience,  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had  sacri« 
fieed  affections,  prejudices,  habits,  interests. 
In  obedience  to  them  she  had  joined  in  the  con* 
spiraoy  against  her  father :  she  had  fled  from 
Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice 
and  mire,  to  a  hackney  coach :  she  had  cakes 
refuge  in  the  rebel  camp ;  she  had  consented  to 
yield  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Prinoe  of  Orange.  They  saw  vrith  pleasure 
that  she,  over  whom  they  possessed  such  bound- 
less influence,  possessed  no  common  influence 
over  others.  Scarcely  had  the  Revolution  beea 
accomplished  when  many  Tories,  disliking  both 
the  King  who  had  been  driven  out  and  the  King 
who  had  oome  in,  and  doubting  whether  their 
r^igion  had  more  to  fear  from  Jesuits  or  from 
Latitndinarians,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
rally  round  Anne.  Nature  had  made  her  a 
bigot.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind 
that  to  the  religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not 
but  adhere,  without  examination  and  withoat 
doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.  In  the 
court  of  her  father  she  had  been  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  transubstantiatioa 
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niflcenee  in  her  hoiuehoUL  Journal  to  Stella,  Augait  I* 
1711. 
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and  anribiilar  eonfesiion.  In  the  ooart  of  her 
brother  in  law  she  was  eqnallj  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  in  faronr  of  a  general  union 
among  Protestants.  This  slowness  and  obstinacy 
made  her  important  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
be  the  only  member  of  the  Royid  Family  who 
regarded  Papists  and  Presbyterians  with  an  im- 
partial aversion.  While  a  large  party  was  dis- 
posed to  make  her  an  idol,  she  was  regarded  by 
her  two  artful  eerraats  merely  as  a  puppet 
They  knew  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  give 
serious  annoyance  to  the  goTomment ;  and  they 
determined  to  use  this  power  in  order  to  extort 
money,  nominally  for  her,  but  really  for  them- 
•eWes.  While  Marlborough  was  commanding 
the  English  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily  left  to  his 
wife ;  and  she  acted,  not  as  he  would  doubtless 
have  acted,  with  prudence  and  temper,  but  m 
is  plain  even  from  her  own  narrative,  with  odious 
▼iolence  and  insolence.  Indeed  she  had  pas- 
sions to  gratify  from  which  he  was  altogether 
f^e.  He,  though  one  of  the  most  covetous, 
was  one  of  the  least  acrimonious  of  mankind : 
but  malignity,  was  in  her  a  stronger  passion 
than  avarice.  She  hated  easily:  she  hated 
heartily;  and  she  hated  implacably.  Among 
the  objects  of  her  hatred  were  all  who  were 
related  to  her  mistress  either  on  the  paternal 
or  on  the  maternal  side.  No  person  who  had  a 
Batural  interest  in  the  Princess  could  observe 
without  uneasiness  the  strange  infatuation 
which  made  her  the  slave  of  an  imperious  and 
reckless  termagant  This  the  Countess  well 
knew.  In  her  view  the  Boyal  Family  and.  the 
family  of  Hyde,  however  they  might  differ  as 
to  other  matters,  were  leagued  against  her; 
and  she  detested  them  all,  James,  William  and 
Mary,  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  Now  was  the 
time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spite  of  years. 
It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  a  great  »  i«g*l» 
revenue  for  Anne.  That  revenue  must  be  ob- 
tained by  means  which  would  wound  and  hum- 
ble those  whom  the  favourite  abhorred.  It 
must  not  be  asked,  it  must  not  b^  accepted,  as 
ft  mark  of  fraternal  kindness,  but  demanded  in 
hostile  tones,  and  wrung  by  force  flrom  reluc- 
tant hands.  No  application  was  made  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  But  they  learned  with  asto- 
nishment that  Lady  Marlborough  was  indefati- 
gable in  canvasaittg  the  Tory  members  of  Par- 
liament that  a  Princess's  party  was  forming, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  moved  to 
settle  on  Her  Royal  Highness  a  vast  income  in- 
^  dependent  of  the  Crown.  Mary  asked  her  sis- 
ter what  these  proceedings  meant  "  I  hear," 
said  Anne,  **that  my  friends  have  a  mind  to 
make  me  some  settlement"  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
not  among  her  sister's  friends,  replied  with  un- 
wonted sharpness,  "Of  what  friends  do  you 
speak!  What  friends  have  you  except'  the 
Xing  and  me  !"*  The  subject  was  never  again 
mentioned  between  the  sisters.  Mary  was  pro- 
bably sensible  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 


•  l>acb«M  of  Marlborough'!  TindicatiOD.  But  the 
IhieheBS  vas  00  abandoned  a  Uar,  that  It  i»  impovlble  to 
WUave  a  word  that  iha  mja,  azoept  when  aha  aoouMt  her* 
sal£ 

f  Bee  the  Pemale  Nine. 
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MSiteel  inaoenraey,  whleh,  even  when  she  has  do  motive 


addressing  herself  to  one  who  was  merely  • 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others.  A« 
attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotiation  wjtk 
the  Countess.  After  some  inferior  agents  had 
expostulated  with  her  in  vain,  Bhrewsbuiy 
waited  on  her.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  his  intervention  would  have  been  success- 
ful: for,  if  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  those 
times  could  be  trusted,  he  had  stood  high,  too 
high,  in  her  favour.f  He  was  authorised  by 
the  King  to  promise  that  if  the  Princess  would 
desist  Oram  soliciting  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  support  her  cause,  the  income 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  should  be  increased 
from  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  fifty  thousand. 
The  Countess  flatly  rejected  this  offer.  The 
King's  word,  she  had  the  insolence  to  hint  was 
not  a  sufficient  security.  **I  am  confident" 
said  Shrewsbury,  "that  His  Majesty  will 
strictly  fulfil  his  engagements.  If  he  breaks 
them  I  will  not  serve  him  an  hour  longer." 
*'That  may  be  very  honourable  in  yon," 
answered  the  pertinadons  vixen,'  "  but  it  win 
be  very  poor  comfort  to  the  Princess."  Shrews- 
bury, after  vainly  attempting  to  moye  the  sa- 
vant was  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  mistress.  Anne,  in  language  doubtless  die* 
tated  by  her  friend  Sarah,  told  him  that  the 
business  had  gone  too  -far  to  be  stopped,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Commons. { 

The  truth  was  that  the  Princess's  prompters 
hoped  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  much  largo 
sum  than  was  offered  by  the  King.  Kothmg 
less  than  seventy  thousand  a  year  would  con- 
tent them.  But  their  cupidity  oYerreaohed  itself, 
.The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  great  dispo- 
sition to  gratify  Her  Royal  Highness.  But 
when  at  length  her  too  (ager  adherents  ven- 
tured to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to 
grant,  the  murmurs  were  loud.  Seventy  thou- 
sand a  year  at  a  time  when  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  State  were  daily  increasing,  when 
the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily  diminish- 
ing, when  trade  was  low,  when  every,  gentle- 
man, every  farmer,  was  retrenching  something 
from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  his  cellar! 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  sum  which  tbs 
King  was  understood  to  be  willing  to  give  would 
be  amply  sufficient.}  At  last  something  wss 
conceded  on  both  sides.  The  Princess  wss 
forced  to  content  herself  with  fifty  thousand  a 
year ;  and  William  agreed  that  this  sum  should 
be  settled  on  her  by  Act  of  Parliament  She 
rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough 
with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year  :||  bat  this 
was  in  all  probability  a  very  small  part  of  what 
the  Churchills  gained  by  the  arrangement 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters 
continued  during  many  months  to  live  on  terms 
of  civility  and  even  of  apparent  friendship.  But 
Maiy,  though  she  seems  to  have  borne  no  ma- 
lice to  Anne,  undoubtedly  felt  against  Lady 
Marlborough  as  much  resentment  as  a  veiy 
gentle  heart  is  capable  of  feeling.  Marlborou^ 
had  been  out  of  England  during  a  great  part  of 
the  time  which  his  wife  had  spent  in  canvassing 

for  lying,  makea  It  neoenaiy  to  read  erery  word  vritten 
bj  her  with  soBpidon,  she  oreatec  Shrewsbniy  a  Duke,  aad 
r^reMnte  herself  as  oaUing  him  *•  Tour  UraosL**    Be  «as 
not  made  a  Dake  tUl  leM. 
I  OommoBi'  Journals,  Oeeember  17  and  IS,  1688L 
I  Vindieatlon  of  the  IhMhessor  Mailboioasfa. 
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■BOBg  the  Tories,  ftnd,  though  he  had  imdoiibt- 
•dly  aoted  io  coneert  with  b«r,  bad  Mted,  as 
Mnal,  with  temper  and  deooram.  He  therefore 
eoDtintted  to  reeeiTe  from  William  many  marks 
of  farour  which  were  nnaooompanied  bj  an/ 
indication  of  displeasure. 

In  the  debates  on  the  settling  of  the  re?enae, 
the  distinotion  between  Whigs  and  Tories  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  elearly  marked. 
In  truth,  if  there  was  any  thing  abont  which 
the  two  parties  wero  agrcM,  it  was  the  expedi- 
ency of  granting  the  castoms  to  the  Crown  for 
m  time  not  exceeding  foor  years.  But  there 
were  other  questions  which  called  forth  the  old 
nnimosity  in  all  its  strength.  The  Whigs  were 
DOW  a  minority,  but  a  minority  formidable  in 
numbers,  and  more  formidable  in  ability.  They 
emrried  on  the  pariiamentary  war,  not  less  aori- 
nonionsly  than  when  they  were  a  m^ority,  but 
•omewhat  more  artfully.  They  brought  forward 
aeveral  motions,  such  as  no  High  Churchman 
eould  well  sum>ort,  yet  such  as  no  servant  of 
William  and  Mary  could  well  oppose.  The  Tory 
who  Toted  for  these  motions  would  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  a  turncoat  by  the 
sturdy  CaTaliers  of  his  county.  The  Tory  who 
Toted  against  those  motions  would  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  frowned  upon  at  Kensington. 

It  was  apparentiy  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  the  Whigs  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bill  declaring  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  late  Parliament  to  he  Yalid  laws.  No  sooner 
liad  this  bill  been  read  than  the  controtersy  of 
the  preceding  spring  was  renewed.  The  Whigs 
were  joined  on  this  occasion  by  almost  all  those 
noblemen  who  were  connected  with  the  gotem- 
ment.  The  rigid  Tories,  with  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  professed  'themseWes  willing  to  en- 
act that  OTcry  stotnte  passed  in  1689  should 
baTS  the  same  force  that  it  would  have  had  if  it 
had  been  passed  by  a  parliament  couToked  in  a 
regular  manner:  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  that  an  assembly  of  lords 
and  gentiemen,  who  had  come  together  without 
authority  from  the  Great  Seal,  was  constitu- 
tionally a  Parliament  Few  questions  seem  to 
haTO  excited  stronger  passions  than  the  ques- 
tion, practically  altogether  unimportant,  whe- 
ther the  Inll  should  or  should  not  be  declaratory. 
Nottingham,  always  upright  and  honourable,' 
but  a  bigot  and  a  formalist,  was  on  this  subject 
aingulariy  obstinate  and  unreasonable.  In  one 
debata  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  decorum 
which  in  general  he  strictiy  obserred,  and  nar* 
rowly  escaped  being  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Black  Bod.*  Alter  much  wrangling, 
the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  majority  of 
aeren-t  Many  peers  signed  a  strong  protest 
written  by  Nottingham.  In  this  protest  the 
bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criticism, 
was  impolitely  described  as  being  neither  good 
English  nor  good  sense.  The  msjority.  passed 
a  resolution  tliat  the  protest  should  be  expunged ; 
and  against  this  resolution  Nottingham  ai^d  his 
followers  again  protested.}  The  £ing  was  dis- 
pensed by  the  pertinacity  of  his  Secretary  of 
State ;  so  much  displeased  indeed  that  Notting- 
bam  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  the 
Seals:  bat  the  dispute  was  soon  accommodated. 

•   «  Yaa  attOTi,  April  8  (18),  1690. 

y  Tan  attMV,  April  8  (18);  Narcbma  LnttraU'i  DlMy. 
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William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  ralne  of 
an  honejrt  man  in  a  dishonest  age.  The  rery 
scmpnibsity  which  made  Nottingham  a  rout^ 
neer  was  a  security  that  he  would  nsTor  be  a 
traitor.) 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  Lower  House ;  and 
it  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  there 
would  be  long  and  fierce :  but  a  single  speech 
settied  the  question.  Somers,  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience 
aocnstomed  to  hear  him  with  pleasure,  eiposed 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  high 
Tories.  "If  the  CouTention," — ^it  was  thus 
that  he  argued, — "  was  not  a  Parliament,  how 
can  we  be  a  Parliament  T  An  Act  of  Elizabeth 
provides  that  no  person  shall  sit  or  Tote  in  tbie 
House  till  he  has  taken  the  old  oath  of  supre* 
macy.  Not  one  of  us  has  taken  that  oath. 
IiAtead  of  it,  we  haTO  all  taken  the  new  oath 
of  supremacy  which  the  late  Parliament  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  oath.  It  is  therefore  a  contra- 
diction to  say  that  the  Acts  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment are  not  now  valid,  and  yet  to  ask  us  to 
enact  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  valid.  For 
either  they  already  are  so,  or  we  never  can 
make  them  so."  This  reasoning,  which  was  io 
truth  as  unanswerable  as  that  of  £uclid,  brought 
the  debate  to  a  speedy  close.  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons  within  forty  eight  hours  after  it 
had  been  read  the  first  time.) 

This  was  the  only  rictory  won  by  the  Whigs 
during  the  whole  session.  They  complained 
loudly  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  military  government  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  Tories,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  not 
only  refUs^  to  censure  what  had  been  done, 
but  determined  to  express  publicly  and  for- 
mally their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having 
brought  in  so  many  churchmen  and  turned  out 
so  many  schismatics.  An  address  of  thanks 
was  moved  by  Clarges,  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  Caer- 
marthen.  **The  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  th«  City,"  said  Clarges,  "show  that 
His  Msjesty  has  a  tender  care  of  us.  I  hope 
that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every 
county  of  the  realm."  The  minority  struggled 
hard.  "  Will  you  thank  the  King,"  they  said, 
"  for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  7  Some  of  these  whom 
he  has  been  advised  to  entrust  with  military 
comnuuid  have  not  yet  been  al)^e  to  bring  them- 
selves to  ti^e  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
Otiiers  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  days,  as 
stanch  jurymen,  who  were  sure  to  find  an  Es- 
dusionist  guilty  on  any  evidence  or  no  evidence.** 
Nor  did  the  Whig  orators  refrain  from  using 
those  topics  on  which  all  factions  are  eloquent 
in  the  hour,  of  distress,  and  which  all  faotioiM 
are  but  too  ready  to  treat  lighUy  in  the  hour  of 
prosperity.  '^Letus  not,"  they  said,  **pa8sa 
vote  which  conveys  a  reflection  on  a  large  body 
of  our  countrymen,  good  subjects,  good  Protes- 
tants. The  King  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his 
whole  people.  Let  us  not  make  him  the  head 
of  a  party."  This  was  excellent  doctrine ;  but 
it  scarcely  became  the  lips  of  men  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  opposed  the  Indemoity  Bill 

lOommoni^  Joaraals,  April  8  aod  9,  1690;  Qnfy*t 
B^tue;  Baraet,  U.  42.  Tan  Clttem,  writing  on  the  Sth, 
mentloni  that  a  gnat  struggla  in  ttaa  Lower  Houia  was 
•xpeeteiL 
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•ad  TOted  for  the  SaoheTerell  Claase.  The  ad- 
dress wai  carried  bj  a  hundred  and  eighty  fire 
Totes  to  u  hundred  and  thirty  six.* 

As  soon  as  the  numbers  had  been  announced, 
the  minority,  smarting  from  their  defeat,  brought 
forward  a  motion  which  caused  no  little  embar- 
rassment to  the  Tory  placemen.  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms 
far  too  lax.  It  might  exclude  from  public  em- 
ployment a  few  honest  Jacobites  who  were 
generally  too  dull  to  be  misohieyous ;  but  it  was 
altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of  binding  the 
supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cunning 
.priests,  who,  while  affecting  to  hold  the  Jesuits 
in  abhorrence,  were  proficients  in  that  immoral 
casuistry  which  was  the  worst  part  of  Jesuitism. 
Some  grave  divines  had  openly  said,  others  had 
even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty 
to  William  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James. 
To  James  they  had  plighted  the  entire  faith 
which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  a  rightful  sove- 
reign: but,  when  they  promised. to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  William,  they  meant  only  that  they 
would  not,  whilst  he  was  able  to  hang  them  for 
rebelling  or  conspiring  against  him,  run  any 
risk  of  being  hanged.  None  could  wonder  that 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malecontent 
clergy  should  have  corrupted  the  malecontent 
laity.  When  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were 
not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  had  equivocated, 
in  the  very  act  of  kissing  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  attorneys  and 
taxgatherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.  The 
consequence  was  that  every  department  swarmed 
with  traitors;  that  men  w)»o  ate  the  King's 
bread,  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues,  of 
Yictualling  his  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of 
making  his  artillery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  an  usurper,  and  of 
drinking  to  his  speedy  downfall.  Could  any 
government  be  safe  which  was  hated  and  be- 
trayed by  its  own  servants  f  And  was  not  the 
English  government  exposed  to  dangers  which, 
even  if  all  its  servants  were  true,  might  well 
excite  serious  apprehensions  ?  A  disputed  suc- 
cession, war  with  France,  war  in  Scotland,  war 
in  Ireland,  was  not  all  this  enough  without 
treachery  in  every  arsenal  and  in  every  custom 
house  ?  There  must  be  an  oath  drawn  in  lan- 
guage too  precise  to  be  explained  away,  In  lan- 
guage which  no  Jacobite  could  repeat  without 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  perjuring  himself. 
Though  the  zealots  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  had  in  general  no  objection  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  would  probably  not 
choose  to  abjure  James.  On  such  grounds  as 
these,  an  Abjuration  Bill  of  extreme  severity 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  C<ymmon8.  It 
was  proposed  to  enact  that  every  person  who 
held  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritual, 
should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  solemnly  abjure 
the  exiled  King;  that  the  oath  of  abjuratioa. 
might  be  tendered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace 
to  any  subject  of  their  Majesties ;  and  that,  if 
It  were  refused,  the  recusant  should  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  should  lie  there  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued obfttiLate. 


L  *  Ooouaont  JoonulB,  April  %k,  1090;  ^re/s  Dobatei. 


The  severity  of  this  last  provision  was  gen^ 
rally  and  most  justlji  blamed.  To  turn  STeiy 
ignorant  meddling  magistrate  into  a  state  in- 
quisitor, to  insist  that  a  plain  man.  who  lived 
peaceably,  who  obeyed  the  laws,  who  paid  his 
taxes,  who  had  never  held  and  who  did  not 
expect  ever  to  hold  any  office,  and  who  had 
never  troubled  his  head  about  problems  of  po- 
litical philosophy,  should  d<«clare,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a  decided  opinion  on  s 
point  about  which  the  most  learned  l>octor8  of 
the  age  had  written  whole  libraries  of  contro- 
versial books,  and  to  send  him  to  rot  in  a  gsol 
if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  swear,  wooUl 
surely  hal^e  been  the  height  of  tyranny.  The 
clause  which  required  public  functionaries  to 
abjure  the  deposed  King  was  not  open  to  ths 
same  objections.  Yet  even  against  this  cUqm 
some  weighty  arguments  were  urged.  A  maa, 
it  was  said,  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a 
sound  understanding  is  sufficiently  bound  by 
the  present  oath.  Every  such  man,  when  he 
swears  to  be  faithful  and  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  King  William,  does,  by  necessary  implicatioo, 
abjure  King  James.  There  may  doubtless  b« 
among  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  even 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  some  per- 
sons who  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  religion, 
and  who  are  ready  to  forswear  themselves  for 
lucre.  There  may  be  others  who  have  con- 
tracted the  pernicious  habit  of  'quibbling  away 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  and 
who  have  convinced  themselves  that  they  caa 
innocently  make,  with  a  mental  reservation,  a 
promise  which  it  would  be  sinful  to  make  with- 
out such  a  reservation.  Againat  these  two 
classes  of  Jacobites  it  is  true  that  the  present 
test  affords  no  security.  But  will  the  new  test^ 
will  any  test,  be  more  efficacious  ?  Will  a  per- 
son who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person  whoes 
conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by  immoral  sophis- 
try, hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  that  you  csa 
dictate  ?  The  former  wUi  kiss  the  book  with- 
out any  scruple  at  alL  The  scruples  of  ths 
latter  will  be  very  easily  removed.  He  now 
swears  allegiance  to  one  King  with  a  mental 
reservation.  He  will  then  abjure  the  other 
King  with  a  mental  reservation.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawgiTors  will 
ever  devise  an  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of  casa- 
ists  will  not  evade.  What  indeed  is  the  valai 
of  any  oath  in  such  a  matter  t  Among  the 
many  lessons  which  the  troubles  of  the  last 
generation  hare  left  ns  none  is  more  plain  thsa 
this,  that  no  form  of  words,  howsTer  precise, 
no  impreoation,  however  awful,  evar  saved,  or 
eter  will  save,  a  government  flrom  destmotieQ. 
Was  not  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
burned  by  thh  common  hangman  amidst  the 
huxsas  of  tens  oi  thousands  who  had  themselvei 
subscribed  it !  Among  the  statesmen  and  wai^ 
riors  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  restociBg 
Charles  the  Seoond,  how  many  were  there  whs 
had  not  repeatedly  abjured  him  t  Nay,  is  it 
not  well  known  that  some  of  those  persons 
boastfully  affirmed  that,  if  they  had  not  algarsd 
him,  they  never  eould  have  restored  him  ? 

The  debates  were  sharp ;  and  the  iasue  duiisf 
a  short  time  seemed  doubted :  for  some  of  the 
Tories  who  were  in  office  were  unwilling  to  giv9 
a  vote  which  might  be  thought  to  tndioats  ihaS 
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liiey  were  Inkewttrm  In  tbe  eaute  of  th«  King 
whom  they  served.  William,  however,  took 
eare  to  let  it  be  anderstood  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  impose  a  new  teat  on  his  aabjeots.  A  few 
words  from  him  decided  the  event  of  the  conflict 
The  bill  waa  rejected  thirty  six  honn  after  it 
had  been  brought  in  by  a  hundred  and  ninety 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  five.* 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Whigs  pertinad- 
onsly  returned  to  the  attack.  Having  fuled  in 
one  House  they  renewed  the  battle  in  the  other. 
Five  days  after  the  Abjuration  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another  Abjuration 
Bili,  somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severe, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords. f  What  was 
now  proposed  was  that  no  person  should  sit  in 
either  House  of 'Parliament  or  hold  any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  judicial,  without  making  a 
declaration  that  be  would  stand  by  William  and 
Mary  against  James  and  James's  adherents. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  same  decla- 
ration before  a  certain  day.  If  be  failed  to  do 
80  he  was  to  pay  double  taxes  and  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the 
King  came  down  to  the  House  of  Peers.     He 
gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws,  unrobed, 
took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which  had  been 
placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  debate.      To  the  general  surprise,  two 
noblemen  who  had  been  eminently  sealous  for 
the  Revolution  spoke  against  the  proposed  test. 
Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan  who  had  fought  for 
tbe  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amusing  sim- 
plicity, that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had 
liTed  through  troubled  times,  that  he  had  taken 
a  great  many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.    He  prayed 
that  the  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  cooaent  to 
lay  any  more  anares  for  his  own  seal  and  for  the 
souls  of  his  neighbours.     The  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, the  captain  of  the  English  volunteers  who 
had  accompanied  William  from  Helvoetslnys  to 
Torbay,  declared  that  be  war  much  in  the  same 
case  with  Lord  Wharton.      Marlborough  sup- 
ported the  btlL     He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it 
should  be  opposed  by  Macclesfield,  who  had 
borne  bo  preeminent  a  part  la  the  Revolution. 
Macclesfield,  irritated  by  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, retorted  with  terrible  severity:  **The 
noble  Earl,"  he  stud,  **  exaggerates  the  share 
which  I  had  in  the  deliverance  of  our  country. 
I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always  shall  be  ready, 
to  Ten  tare  my  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and 
liberties.     But  there  are  lengths  to  which,  even 
for  the  sake  of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  could 
newar  go.     I  only  rebelled  against  a  bad  King : 


•  Common^  JoonuJa,  April  24,  25,  and  26;  Ore7*8 
piebates;  Xardsmu  Luttrell's  Dlnry.  NardMOs  is  nn- 
VEsuallj  KOgrj.  II«  calls  tba  Ull  **  a  perfect  trick  of  tta« 
Ihnniirff  to  turn  out  tbe  Btehope  and  moat  of  the  Church 
ot  England  CLergy/'  la  a  Whig  paaquinade  entitled  •'  A 
speecli  intended  to  have  been  ftpokon  on  tbe  Triunnial  Bill, 
oo  Jan.  28."  1002-93,  the  King  ia  eald  to  have  **  browbeaten 
tbe  Altf  oration  Bill."  \ 

■f  JjordB'  Journals,  Mnj  1, 1690.  This  Bill  is  among  the 
Aj«liive«  of  tba  ilotiite  of  Lordn.  Burnet  conibniKls  it  with 
a^v  Mil  which  the  Commons  bad  rtgeeted  in  the  pruceding 


thart  ware  those  who  did  maeh  more."  MarU 
borough,  tfaongh  not  easily  discomposed,  could 
not  but  feel  the  edge  of  this  sarcasm :  William 
looked  displeased ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was  resolved 
by  Hfty  one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill  should 
be  committed ;  and  it  was  committed,  but  never 
reported.  After  many  hard  struggles  between 
the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrewsbury,  and  the  To- 
ries headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more  than  its 
name,  and  did  not  seem  to  those  who  bad  intro- 
duoed  it  to  be  worth  any  further  contest.  X 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed 
by  a  conmnnlcation  from  the  King.  Caermar* 
then  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by  William.  It 
was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offences. 

Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the 
Sovereign  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  origiuating 
with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  there  are  some 
remarkable  distinctions.  An  Act  of  Indemnity 
passes  through  all  tbe  stages  through  which 
other  laws  pass,  and  may,  during  its  progress, 
be  amended  by  either  House.  An  Act  of  Grace 
is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is 
read  only  once  by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the 
Commons,  and  must  be  either  rejected  altoge- 
ther or  accepted  as  it  stands.}  William  had  not 
ventured  to«ubmit  such  an  Act  to  the  preceding 
Parliament.  But  in  the  new  Parliament  he  wat  , 
certain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gave  no 
trouble.  The  stubborn  spirit  which  had,  during 
two  sessions,  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity  had  been  at  length  broken  by  de- 
feata  and  humiliations.  Both  Houses  stocd  up 
uncovered  while  the  Act  of  Grace  was  reai, 
and  gave  their  sanction  to  it  without  one  dia- 
sentient  voice. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity 
had  not  a  few  great  criminals  been  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  the  surviving  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  had  sate  on  Charles 
the  First.  With  these  ancient  men  were  joined 
the  two  nameless  executioners  who  had  done 
their  office,  with  masked  facea,  on  the  scaffold 
before  the  Banqueting  House.  None  knew  who 
they  were,  or  of  what  rank.  It  was  probable 
that  they  had  been  long  dead.  Yet  ii  was 
thought  necessary  to  declare  that,  if  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  one  years,  they  should 
be  discovered,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  their  great  crime.  Perhaps  it 
would  hardly  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
mention  these  men,  if  the  animosities  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  not  been  rekindled  by 
the  recent  appearance  of  Ludlow  in  England 
About  thirty  of  the  agents  of  the  tyruuuy  of 


week,  Ralph,  who  saw  that  Bnmct  had  commltrfHl  » 
blonder,  but  did  not  see  wha.t  tbe  blander  wax,  bag,  i( 
trying  to  eonrect  it.  added  aereral  bluDdera  of  hla  own :  and 
tbe  Oxford  editor  of  Hurnet  liaa  been  miiilod  hj  Ralph. 

X  Lords'  Journals.  May  2  and  3.  1G9U;  Van  CiiterR.  Ma; 
2;  Narciasoa  Lnttrell's  Diary;  Bnm«t,  11.  44:  and  hori 
Dartmouth's  note.  The  changes  made  by  the  CotamUto« 
may  be  seen  on  the  UU  in  the  ArchlTes  of  tiio  llouse  of 
Lords. 

{  These  distinctions  were  mach  discussed  at  <he  tlsM 
Yan  Gittars,  Blay  20  (30),  1600. 
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lamea  were  left  to  fhelAw.  With  tbeie  excep- 
tions, all  political  offencea,  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  aig^atnre  waa  affix- 
ed to  the  Act,  were  covered  with  a  general  ob- 
liTion.*  Even  the  criminals  who  were  bj  name 
excluded  had  little  * '  *^r.  Many  of  them  were 
in  foreign  conntries;  anu  those  who  were  in 
England  were  well  assured  that,  unless  they 
committed  some  new  fkult,  they  would  not  be 
molested. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William 
alone ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest 
titles  to  renown.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  troubles  of  the  scTenteenth  century 
down  to  the  Revolution,  every  victory  gained 
by  either  party  had  been  followed  by  a  sangui- 
nary proscription.  When  the  Roundheads  tri- 
umphed over  the  Cavaliers j  when  the  Cavaliers 
triumphed  over  the  Roundheads,  when  the  fable 
of  the  Popish  plot  gave  the  ascendency  to  the 
Whigs,  when  the  detection  of  the  Kye  House 
Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the  Tories, 
blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood  had 
flowed.  Every  great  explosion  and  every  great 
recoil  of  public  feeling  had  been  accompanied 
by  severities  which,  at  the  time,  the  predomi- 
nant faction  loudly  applauded,  but  which,  on  a 
calm  review,  history  and  posterity  have  con- 
demned. No  wise  and  humane  ^an,  whatever 
may  be  his  political  opinions,  now  mentions 
4  without  reprehension  the  death  either  of  Laud 
or  of  Vane,  either  of  Stafford  or  of  Russell. 
Of  the  alternate  butcheries  the  last  and  the 
worst  Is  that  which  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  names  of  James  and  Jeflfreys.  But  it 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  last,  perhaps 
it  might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  William 
had  not  had  the  virtue  and  the  firmness  reso- 
lutely to  withstand  the  importunity  of  his  most 
lealous  adherents.  These  men  were  bent  on 
exacting  a  terrible  retribution  for  all  they  had 
undergone  during  seven  disastrous  years.  The 
scaffold  of  Sidney,  the  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the 
stake  at  which  Elizabeth  Oaunt  had  perished  in 
the  flames  fbr  the  crime  of  harbouring  a  fugi- 
tive, the  porches  of  the  Somersetshire  churches 
surmounted  by  the  skulls  and  quarters  of  mur- 
dered peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica 
■hips  f^om  which  every  day  the  carcass  of  some 

Srisoner  dead  of  thirst  and  foul  air  had  been 
ung  to  the  sharks,  all  these  things  were  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the 
State.  Some  chiefs  of  that  party  had  redeemed 
their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ransom.  Others 
had  languished  long  in  Newgate.  Others  had 
starved  and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
garrets  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  natural  that  in 
the  day  of  their  power  and  prosperity  they 
.  should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of  what  they 
had  suffered.  During  a  whole  year  they  pur- 
sued their  scheme  of  revenge.  They  succeeded 
in  defleating  Indemnity  Bill  after  Indemnity  Bill. 
Nothing  stood  between  them  and  their  victims, 
but  William's  immutable  resolution  that  the 
glory  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had 
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wrought  should  not  be  sallied  by  «ii^lgr-  Hi 
clemency  was  peculiar  to  himsdf.  It  was  no% 
the  clemency  of  an  ostentatious  maa,  or  of  a 
sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy  tempmd  man. 
It  was  cold,  unoonciliating,  inflexible.  It  pro- 
duced no  fine  stage  effects.  It  drew  on  him  the 
savage  invectives  of  those  whose  malevolent 
passions  he  refused  to  satisfy.  It  won  for  him 
no  gratitude  f^om  those  who  owed  to  him  fo^• 
tune,  liberty  and  life.  While  the  violent  Whigs 
railed  at  his  lenity,  the  agents  of  the  fallen  g<H 
vemment,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  safe^ 
instead  of  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  him, 
reproached  him  in  insulting  language  with  the 
mercy  which  he  had  extended  to  them.  His  Act 
of  Grace,  th^y  said,  had  completely  refuted  his 
Declaration.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  charges  which 
he  had  brought  agmnst  the  late  goyemment, 
he  would  have  granted  impunity  to  the  guilty* 
It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself,  under 
his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  b^  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  deluded  the  nation  and  driven 
away  the  royal  family  were  mere  oalomnies  de- 
vised to  serve  a  turn.  The  turn  had  been 
served ;  and  the  accusations  by  which  he  had 
inflamed  the  public  mind  to  macbiees  were  cooQy 
withdrawn. f  But  none  of  these  things  moved 
him.  He  had  done  well.  He  had  xiaked  his 
popularity  with  men  who  had  been  hie  warmest 
admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  and  security 
to  men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
without  a  curse.  Nor  had  he  conferred  a  leas 
benefit  on  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of 
their  revenge  than  on  those  whom  he  had  pr»* 
tected.  If  he  had  saved  one  faction  ftom  a  pfih 
scription,  he  had  saved  the  other  from  thi 
reaction  which  such  a  proscription  would  uievi- 
tably  have  produced.  If  his  people  did  not 
Justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  mneh  the  wons 
for  them.  He  had  discharged  his  daty  by 
them.  He  feared  no  obloquy;  and  he  wanted 
no  thanks. 

On  Ae  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grmce  wae 
passed.  The  King  then  informed  the  Houses 
that  his  visit  io  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, that  he  had  therefore  detennined  to  pre- 
rogue  them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpected 
emergency  made  their  advice  and  assBstanee 
necessary  to  him,  he  should  not  call  them  a^un 
Arom  their  homes  till  the  next  winter.  **  Thea," 
he  said,  « I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  w 
shall  have  a  happy  meeting." 

The  Parliament  had  passed  aa  Act  providing 
that,  whenever  he  should  go  out  of  Snf^and,  U 
should  be  lawful  for  Mary  to  administer  tiM 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  name  and 
her  own.  It  was  added  thet  he  should  never- 
theless, during  his  absence,  retain  all  his  aBth»- 
rity.  Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
arrangement.  Here,  it  was  said,  were  two 
supreme  powers  in  one  State.  A  pnUie  feno; 
tionary  might  receive  diametrically  apposi%m 
orders  firom  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  mif^t 
not  know  which  to  obey.  The  olgeetion 
beyond  all  doubt,  speculatively  Just;  but  1 


t  Roger Nofth  was  one  of  Am  naajOMU 
PBTO  htw  tired  of  hsijfagon  this  itiJm. 
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was  Booh  perfeot  confldenee  and  AiFeetion  be- 
tween the  royal  pair  that  no  praotioal  ineon- 
Tenience  was  to  be  apprehended.* 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects 
of  William  were  mnch  more  cheering  than  they 
had  been  a  few  months  earlier.  The  actiTity 
with  which  he  had  personally  urged  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  had 
prodaced  an  extraordinary  effect  The  nerres. 
of  the  gOTemment  were  new  strong.  In  every 
department  of  the  military  administration  the 
Inflaence  of  a  Tigorons  mind  was  perceptible. 
Abundant  snpplies  4f  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine, very  different  in  qnality  fh)m  those  which 
Shales  bad  furnished,  were  sent  across  Saint 
George's  Channel.  A  thousand  baggage  wag- 
gons had  been  made  or  collected  with  great 
expedition ;  and,  daring  some  weeks,  the  road 
between  London  and  Chester  was  coTered  with 
them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  sent  to 
fill  the  chasms  which  pesUlence  had  made  in 
the  English  ranks.  Fresh  regiments  from  Scot- 
land»  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland 
had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast.  The  uni- 
forms and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly  indi- 
cated the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye. 
With  the  British  battalions  were  interspersed 
several  hardy  bands  of  Qerman  and  Scandina- 
▼ian  mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the 
Bnglish  force  in  Ulster  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  A  few  more  troops  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores  were  on 
board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  as 
soon  as  the  King  was  on  board,  f 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good 
•M  of  the  time  during  which  his  array  had  been 
in  winter  quarters.  Striot  discipline  and  regu- 
lar drilling  might,  in  the  iuterrai  between  No- 
Tember  and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and 
eathusiastio  peasants  who  were  assembled 
under  his  standard  into  good  soldiers.  But 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Court  of  Dublin 
was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied 
vith  dice  and  claret,  lore  letters  and  challenges. 
The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  indeed  not  very 
brilliani.  The  whole  number  of  coaches  which 
oould  be  mustered  there,  those  of  "the  King  and 
of  the  French  Legation  included,  did  not  amount 
to  forty.  J  But  though  there  was  little  splen- 
dour there  was  much  dissoluteness.  Grave  Ro- 
man Catholics  shook  their  heads  and  said  that 
the  Castle  did  not  look  like  the  palace  of  a 
King  who  gloried  in  being  the  champion  of  the 
Church.  I  The  military  administration  was  as 
deplorable  as  ever.  The  cavalry  indeed  was, 
by  the  exertions  of  some  gallant  officers,  kept 
in  a  higl^  state  of  efficiency.  But  a  regiment 
134  infantry  differed  in  nothing  but  name  firom 
%  large  gong  of  Bapparees.    Indeed  a  gang  of 


•SCalSW.AM.  MM.  1,6.0;  ^nfn  Detetas,  April  29, 
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t  ATmux,  Jan.  16  (25),  IflW. 

flCMarte  Exel41ain.  Thto  most  enrioiit  work  haalMmi 
vaeently  edltad  with  sraat  ear*  and  diUgeneo  by  Mr. 
(XOallaglian.  I  owe  m  mnoh  to  hia  learning  and  Industry 
tkat  I  moBt  readily  exenM  the  national  iiarUality  which 
ponaetiices,  I  eannot  but  think,  iwiTerta  hli  Judgment. 
Wl&efB  J  qoote  the  Haoarte  Brditnin,  I  alwayi  qaote  the 
tait.     Xhe  EngUah  Terrion  li^  I  am  eoBTineed, 


Bapparees  gare  less  annoyanee  to  peaceabia 
citiiens,  and  more  annoyance  to  the  enemy^ 
than  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Araox  strongly 
represented,  in  a  memorial  which  he  delivered 
to  James,  the  abuses  which  made  the  Irish  fool 
a  ourse  and  a  scandal  to  Ireland.  Whole  com* 
panics,  said  the  ambassador,  quit  their  colour* 
on  the  line  of  march  and  wander  to  right  and 
left  pillaging  and  destroyiag :  the  soldier  takes 
no  care  of  his  arms :  the  officer  neyer  troubles 
himself  to  ascertiun  whether  the  arms  are  in 
good  order :  the  consequence  is  that  one  man 
in  erery  three  has  lost  his  musket,  and  that 
another  man  in  erery  three  has  a  musket  that 
will  not  go  off.  Araux  aciynred  the  King  to 
prohibit  marauding,  to  give  orders  that  the 
troops  should  be  regularly  exercised,  and  to 
punish  every  officer  who  suffered  his  men  to 
neglect  their  weapons  and  accoutrements.  If 
these  things  were  Jone,  His  Majesty  might  hope 
to  have,  in  the  approaching  spring,  an  army 
with  which  the  enemy  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tend. This  was  good  adrice :  but  James  was 
so  far  from  taking  it  that  he  would  hardly  lis- 
ten to  it  with  patience.  Before  he  had  heard 
eight  lines  read  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  ac- 
cused the  ambassador  of  exaggeration.  «*  This 
paper.  Sir,"  said  Avaux,  "is  not  written  to 
be  published.  It  is  meant  solely  for  Your  Ma- 
jesty's information  ;  and,  in  a  paper  meant 
solely  for  Your  Migesty*s  information,  flattery* 
and  disguise  would  be  out  of  place:  but  I 
will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so  disagree- 
able." *'Qo  on,"  said  James  very  angrily; 
•<  I  will  hear  the  whole."  He  gradually  be- 
canke  calmer,  took  the  memorial,  and  pro* 
mised  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  whicAi 
it  contained.  But  his  promise  was  soon  for* 
gotten.!! 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  pioee 
with  his  military  administration.  His  one  fiscal 
resource  was  robbery,  direct  or  indirect  Every 
Protestant  who  had  remained  in  any  part  of  the 
three  southern  prorinces  of  Ireland  was  robbed 
directly,  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  money 
out  of  his  strong  box,  drink  out  of  his  cellars, 
AiM  ftrom  his  tmrf  stack,  and  clothes  from  his 
wardrobe.  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new 
issue  of  counters,  smaller  in  rise  and  baser  ia 
material  than  any  which  had  yet  borne  the 
image  and  superscription  of  James.  Even 
brass  had  begun  to  be  scarce  at  Dublin ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  asalstanoe  from  Lewis, 
who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old 
cracked  pieoe  of  cannon  to  be  ooined  into 
crowns  and  shillings. f 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send 
over  succours  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  into  his  own  service,  and  to  form 
by  the  best  discipline  then  known  in  the  world. 


merely  a  trandatton  flrom  the  Latin,  and  a  ver7  •v«le« 
and  Imperfcot  tianeUtlon. 

iAvaax,  Not.  14  (24),  1680. 
Lonvois  writae  to  Avaoz,  Bee.  26  (Jan.  6),  168»-S0t 
>nune  le  Roy  a  ven  par  tob  lettvea  qae  le  Roy  d' Angle* 
terra  oralgnolt  de  manqner  de  enlvre  poar  fidre  de  la 
monnuye,  Sa  If^JeetA  a  donn6  ordre  que  Ton  mist  mir  k 
bastlmant  qnl  portcra  oette  lettre  one  pitee  de  oanon  du 
calibre  de  deux  qui  eet  ^ventAe,  de  UqueUe  eenx  qnl 
traTalllent  i  la  monnoye  dn  Roy  d'Angleterre  ponznmtai 
larrlr  poor  contlnner  4  ftire  de  la  monnoje." 
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four  Irish  remiments.  They  were  to  be  oom- 
mandeil  by  Macarthy,  who  bad  been  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Newton  Batler. 
His  woands  had  been  healed ;  and  he  had  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  violating  his  parole.  This 
disgraceful  breach  of  faith  he  had  made  more 
disgraceful  by  paltry  tricks  and  sophistical  ex- 
cuses which  would  have  become  a  Jesuit  better 
than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  Lewis  was 
willing  that  the  Irish  regiments  should  be  sent 
to  him  in  rags  and  unarmed,  and  insisted  oiily 
that  the  men  should  be  stout,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers should  not  be  bankrupt  traders  and  dis- 
carded lacqueys,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  good 
family  who  had  seen  serrice.  In  return  for 
these  troops,  who  were  in  number  not  qnite 
four  thousand,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  excellent 
French  infantry,  who  were  ^kely  in  a  day  of 
battle  to  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  kernes  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  together.* 

One  great  error  he  committed.  The  army 
which  he  was  sending  to  assist  James,  though 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  army  of 
Flanders  or  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
destined  for  a  service  on  which  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope might  depend,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  commanded  by  a  general  of  eminent  abili- 
ties. There  was  no  want  of  such  generals  in 
the  French  service.  But  James  and  his  Queen 
begged  hard  for  Lauzun,  and  carried  this  point 
against  the  strong  representations  of  Avanx, 
against  the  adrice  of  Lonvois,  and  against  the 
judgment  of  Lewis  himself. 

When  Lauzun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Lonvois 
CO  receive  instructions,  the  wise  minister  held 
language  which  showed  how  little  confidence  he 
ftU  in  the  vain  and  eccentric  knight  errant. 
**  Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  your  desire  of  fighting.  Put 
all  your  glory  in  tiring  the  English  out ;  and, 
above  all  things,  maintain  strict  discipline.'*! 

Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauzun  in 
itself  a  bad  appointment:  but,  in  order  that 
one  man  might  fill  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men  from 
posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Im- 
moral and  hardhearted  as  Rosen  and  Avaux 
were,  Rosen  was  a  skilful  captain,  and  Avanx 
was  a  skilful  politician.  Though  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert 
the  doom  of  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  they 
might  have  been  able  to  protract  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of  France 
that  the  contest  should  be  protracted.  But  it 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  the  old  general 


^  LouvoiR  to  Araax,  Not.  1  (11),  1680.  The  Jbros  sent 
bj  Lewis  to  Irulaod  appvars  b/  tbo  ]\nta  at  tha  French  War 
Oflloe  to  h«ve  amounted  to  seven  thotimnd  two  hundred 
aed  ninety  one  men  of  all  ranks.  At  the  French  War 
OfSoe  is  a  letter  from  Marshal  d'iSstrdes  who  mw  the  four 
Irish  regiments  soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Brest.  He 
describes  thim  sM^mal  chauRsfs,  mal  vetos,  et  n'ayant 
Mint  d'aniO'  rme  dans  lenm  hablt«,  r1  ce  n'est  qvMIs  sont 
tons  f'trt  mi.ayAi.<*."  •  A  very  exact  acooant  of  Macarthy's 
breach  of  pan^le  will  be  found  in  Mr.  0-'Callagban*s  History 
of  the  Trifh  Brifcades.  I  ara  sorry  that  a  writer  to  whom  I 
owe  so  mucb  should  try  to  Tindicate  conduct  which,  as 
iescribed  by  hteuelf,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dishon- 
•urable. 

t  Lansttn  to  Loavois,  If  ay  28  (June  7),  and  June  16  (26), 
1090,  at  the  French  War  OIHce. 

t  See  the  Uter  letters  of  Avaux. 


i  Avaux  to  Lourolft,  March  14  (U),  1090;  Lausaa  ti 

LouTOis,  March  23  (April  3). 

1  Story's  Impartial  Uiatory;  Laucnn  to  Ixravols,  BUj 
20  (30),  1690. 

f  LaoEun  to  Lourola,  May  28  (June  7%  1690. 

*•  Lansun  to  Louvois,  April  2  (12),  May  10  (20)^  ie»X  Li 
HoKuette,  who  held  the  rank  of  Marichal  de  Camp,  vrmU 
to  Louvois  to  the  mine  effect  about  the  satzio  time. 

ft  "  La  politique  deft  Anglois  a  6t«  de  tnnSr  r«e  psnpln  ty 
comme  dee  esclaves.  et  i*i  has  qn'il  ne  Ww  estolt  pas  ptnaii 
d'apprendro  k  lire  et  it  6crire.  Cnla  le«  a  rendu  m  be^M 
qu'ils  n'ont  presque  point  d*httmaniti.  Kien  ne  Var  eeiu«tt& 
lis  sont  peu  mnables  k  I'honneur;  et  Un  menaces  b«  I« 
estonnent  point  LMntereitt  mSme  ne  \ttt  peut  cn^iftr  as 
travail.  Ce  sont  ponrtant  lea  fwns  dn  mondc  I^  Diie«s 
fatts."~Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  May  27  (Jane  6),  ICOa 


to  put  him  under  the  orders  of  Lauinn ;  and 
between  the  ambassador  and  Lauzun  there  iras 
such  an  enmity  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  act  cordially  together.  Both  Kosen  ani 
Avaux,  therefore,  were,  with  many  soothing 
assurances  of  royal  approbation  and  favoar, 
recalled  to  Prance.  They  sailed  from  Cork 
early  in  the  spring  by  the  fleet  which  had  con- 
veyed Lauzun  thither.J  Lauzun  no  sooner 
landed  than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been 
long  expected,  nothing  had  been  prepared  for 
his  reception.  No  lodpngs  had  been  prorded 
for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  hiu  sic  res, 
no  horses,  no  carriages.  2  His  troops  had  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  long  march  throngfa 
a  desert  before  they  arrived  at  Dublin.  M 
Dublin,  indeed,  they  found  tolerable  accommo-  I 
dation.  They  were  billeted  on  Protestants, 
lived  at  free  quarter,  had  plenty  of  bread,  and 
threepence  a  day.  Lauzun  w.as  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Castle. ||  His  salary 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
eight  thousand  Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  tea 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  year.  This  sum 
James  offered  to  pay,  not  In  the  brass  vbich 
bore  his  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold.  Bat 
Lauzun,  among  whose  faults  avarice  had  no 
place,  refused  to  fill  his  own  coffers  from  tm 
almost  empty  treasury.  If 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  accom- 
panied him  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  Irish  government  produced 
an  effect  which  they  found  it  difficult  to 
describe.  Lauzun  wrote  to  Louvois  th^t  the 
Court  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  a  state 
not  to  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  had  alwsTi 
lived  in  well  governed  countries.  It  was,  h« 
said,  a  chaos,  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  tb« 
book  of  Qencsis.  The  whole  business  of  all  the 
public  functionaries  was  to  quarrel  with  eack 
other,  and  to  plunder  the  government  and  ths 
people.  After  he  had  been  abont  a  month  at 
the  Castle,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  gs 
through  such  another  month  for  all  the  worid.  His 
ablest  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.**  One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  so  unjust  a.s  to  represent 
the  people  of  Ireland  not  merely  as  ignoraDt 
and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopoie^siy 
stupid  and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  wers 
not.  The  English  policy,  he  said,  had  so  com- 
pletely brutalised  them,  that  they  could  hardir 
be  called  human  beings.  They  were  insensiWt 
to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threats. 
And  yet  it  was  pity  of  them :  for  they  wers 
physically  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  world. tf 


HIBTOKY    OF    ENGLAND. 


in 


By  this  time  Shoomberg  had  opened  the  eam- 
paign  kuBpiciouslj.    He  had  with  little  diffi- 
onUy  taken   Charlemont,   the  last  important 
fafltnefls  whioh  the  Irieh  oeonpied  in   Ulster. 
But  the  great  irork  of  reeonqnering  the  three 
southern  proTlnoea  of  the  island  he  deferred  till 
William  shonld  arrive.   William  meaiurhlle  was 
busied  in  maldng  arrangements  for  the  govem- 
ment  and  defence  of  England  daring  his  ab- 
senee.    He  well  knew  that  the  Jaoobites  were 
on  thealert.  Thej  had  not  liU  rerj  latelr  been 
an  united  and  organixed  faction.     There  had 
been,  to  use  Melfort*8  phrase,  numerous  gangs, 
which  were  all  in  eommuni cation  with  James 
at  Dublin  Castle,  or  with  Mary  of  Modena  at 
Saint  Germains,  but  which  had  no  connection 
with  each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  trust 
each  other.*  Bat  since  it  had  been  known  that 
the  usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
that  his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand, 
these  gangs  had  been  drawing  close  together, 
and  had  begun  to  form  one  extensire  confede- 
'  racy.    Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Aylesbury,   who  had    dishonestly  taken 
them,  were  among  the  ohief  traitors.    Dart- 
mouth, though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
eoTereigns  who  were  in  possession,  was  one  of 
their  most  actire  enemies,  and  undertook  what 
may  be  called  the  maritime  department  of  the 
plot.    His  mind  was  eonstantly  occupied  by 
schemes,  disgraoefU  to  an  English  seaman,  for 
the  destruction  of'  the  English  fleets  and  arse- 
nals.   He  was  in  close  communication  with 
•ome  naral  oflSeers,  who,  though'  they  serTod 
th^  new  gOTomment,  served  it  sullenly  and  with 
half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by 
promising  these  men  ample  rewards,  and  by  art- 
ftilly  inflaming  the  jealous  animosity  with  which 
'    they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  prevail 
on  them  to  desert  and  to  carry  their  ships  into 
oome  French  or  Irish  port.f 

The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scan- 
dalous. He  was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite ; 
and  his  new  way  of  life  was  even  more  un- 
favoarable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been 
to  moral  puritv.  It  was  nardly  possible  to  be 
at  onee  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier:  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  con- 
sfetent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator.  It  is  melan- 
<dioly  to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to 
consider  even  defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into 
the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  to  in- 
form James  that  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Or&nge  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  that,  if  England  were  now 
isTaded  tfom  France  or  ft-om  Ireland,  the  num- 


ber <Sr  Royalists  would  appear  to  be  greater 
than  ever. .  Avauz  thought  this  letter  so  im- 
portant, that  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  to 
Lewis.  J  A  good  effect,  the  shrewd  ambassador 
wrote,  had  been  produced,  by  this  and  similar 
communications,  on  the  mind  of  King  James. 
His  Majesty  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  could 
recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
served for  the  great  preacher  of  peace  to  pro- 
dace  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
tyrant}  Penn*s  proceedings  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  government.  Warrants 
had  been  out  against  him ;  and  be  had  been 
taken  into  custody;  but  the  evidence  against 
him  had  not  been  such  as  would  support  a 
charge  of  high  treason :  he  had,  as,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  deserved  to  have,  many  fHehds  in 
every  party ;  h^  therefore  soon  regained  his 
liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots-lt 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Richard  Gra- 
ham, Viscount  Preston,  who  had,  in  the  late 
reign,  been  Secretary  of  State.  Though  a  peer 
in  Scotland,  he  was  only  a  baronet  in  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Oermains  • 
an  English  patent  of  nobility ;  but  the  patent 
bore  a  date  posterior  to  that  flight  which  the 
Convention  had  pronounced  an  abdication. 
The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to 
admit  him  to  a  share  of  their  privileges,  but 
had  sent  him  to  prison  for  presuming  to  call 
himself  one  of  their  order.  He  had,  however, 
by  humbling  himself,  and  by  withdrawing  his 
claim,  obtained  his  liberty.!  Though  the  si\b- 
missive  language  which  he  had  condescended  to 
,ase  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate  a  spirit 
prepared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by 
his  party,  and  by  the  world  in  general,  as  a 
man  of  Ksourage  and  honour.  He  still  retained 
the  seals  of  his  office,  and  was  still  considered 
by  the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  as  the  real  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
in  high  favour  with  Lewis,  at  whose  court  he 
had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, been  intrusted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment with  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
political  purposes.**. 

While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital 
with  the  other  heads  of  the  faction,  the  rustio 
Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms,  holding  mus- 
ters, and  forming  themselves  into  companies, 
troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming 
symptoms  in  Worcestershire.  In  Lancashire 
many  gentlemen  had  received  commissions 
signed  by  James,  called  themselves  colonels 
and  captains,  and  made  out  long  lists  of  non- 
commissioned officers'  and  privates.     Letters 


•  8m  M«Ubrt't  Lvtten  to  Jamet,  written  in  October, 
1680.  Thmy  art  among  tha  Naine  Papers,  and  were 
printed  bj  Slacphenon. 

t  laft  of  James,  ii.  448, 4M ;  and  trials  of  Ashton  and 


t  AvMUE  wrote  thus  to  Lewis  on  the  6th  of  Jane,  1669: 
**  11  nons  eri  reno  des  nouTelles  anses  oonKid^rables 
dTAaffleterre  et  d'Escoese.  Je  me  donne  I'hoDneur  d*en 
cdBT07«r  dee  memoires  A  vostre  MiO««te,  Uslt  que  Je  les  ey 
rvoeos  do  Boy  de  la  Grande  Bxetagne^  Le  commenoemeat 
den  nouTelles  dattdesd'Angleterre  eat  la  oopie  d'une  lettre 
de  M.  Pen.  que  j'ay  Teue  en  original."  The  Mtoioire  des 
N'ouvelles  d*Angleterre  et  d'Ksoome,  which  was  sent  with 
this  dUpateh,  \^um  with  the  followin?  senteneea.  which 
■a not  bsTe  been  part  of  Penn'a  letter :  '*  Le  IMnce  d'Oraoge 
eomBBenoe  d*estre  Ibrt  d«goatt6  de  Ilinmeor  dea  Anglois; 
•a  la  flMe  dsa  chosea  ehaage  bien  Tiste,  selon  la  nature  des 
in^alaisee;  et  ta  santeest  Ibrt  maaraise.  D  7  a  un  nuage 
Qvl  nnmaifwa  A  so  ftnnwr  an  nord  dos  deux  rovaomes, 

voi^  m.  12 


<A  I«  Roy  a  beaveonp  d'amis,  ee  qni  donne  beanoonp  dMn 
quietude  ans  prinelpaax  amis  dn  Prince  d'Orange,  q«<, 
estant  ricbea,  oommenoent  A  estre  persundei  que  ce  irra 
I'eapee  qui  deeidera  de  leur  sort,  ce  qnMls  out  tant  tatbe 
d'oTiter.  lis  appr4hendent  nne  invasion  d'lrlande  et  d4 
France;  et  en  ce  eas  le  Roy  atira  pins  d'amis  que  jamaia.** 

$  **  Le  boa  effet,  Sire,  que  ces  Jettrea  d'Eseoase  et  d'Angle* 
terre  ont  produii  eat  qu'elles  out  enfin  persuade  le  Roy* 
d'Angleterre  qnll  ne  reeouTrera  sesMtats  que  lea  armes 
A  la  main :  et  oe  n'eet  pas  pen  de  Pen  arofar  eonvalneu." 

n  Van  Citters  to  the  SUtes  General,  March  1  OIX  1689 
Van  Citters  calls  Penn,  "den  bekenden  Archquaker." 

t  8ee  hla  trial  in  the  OoUection  of  State  Trials,  and  the 
Lords'  Journals  of  Not.  11, 12.  and  27,  ir89. 

**OnAremtttaneeof  two  thousand  pistoles  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Groi»iy  to  Avanx,  Feb.  16  {2G\  16S9.  James, 
in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  26. 1689,  directs  Preston  to  eonaideff 
himself  as  still  Beoretaxy,  notwithstanding  lieUtrt's  api 
pointment 
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from  Yorkshire  brought  news  that  large  bodies 
of  men,  who  seemed  to  have  met  for  no  good 
purposei  had  been  seen  on  tUe^moors  near 
knaresborough.  Letters  from  Newcastle  gave 
an  account  of  a  great  match  at  football  which 
bad  been  played  in  Northumberland,  and  was 
suspected  to  have  been  a  pretext  for  a  gather- 
ing of  the  disaffected.  In  the  crowd,  it  was 
said,  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  well 
mounted  and  armed,  of  whom  many  were  Pa- 
pists * 

Meantime  packets  of  letters  full  of  treason 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between 
Kent  and  Picardy,  and  between  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, tiome  of  the  messengers  were  honest 
fanatics :  but  others  were  mere  mercenaries, 
and  trafficked  in  the  secrets  of  irhich  they  were 
the  bearers. 

Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable 
was  William  Fuller.  This  tnan  has  himself 
told  us  that,  when  he  was  very  young,  be  fell  in 
with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  Dan- 
gerfield.  The  boy's  imagination  was  set  on 
fire :  he  devoured  the  book :  he  almost  got  it 
by  heart;  and  he  was  soon  seized,  and  ever 
after  haunted,  by  a  strange  presentiment  that 
his  fate  would  resemble  that  of  the  wretched 
adventurer  whose  history  ho  had  so  eagerly 
read.f  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
prospect  of  dying  in  Newgate,  with  a  back 
flayed  and  an  eye  knocked  out,  would  not  have 
seemed  very  attraotive.  But  experience  proves 
that  there  are  some  distempered  minds  for 
which  not4  riety,  even  when  accompanied  with 
pain  and  shame,  has  an  irresistible  fascination. 
Animated  by  this  loathsome  ambition.  Fuller' 
equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  his  model. 
He  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  w-as  page 
to  Lady  Melfort,  when  Lady  Melfort  shone  at 
Whitehall  as  one  o(  the  loveliest  women  in  the 
train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, he  followed  his  mistress  to  France, 
was  repeatedly  employed  in  delicate  and  peril- 
ous oommissioas,  and  was  thought  at  Saint 
Germains  to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  he  had,  in  one 
of  his  journeys  to  London,  sold  himself  to  the 
new  government,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  honour,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,'  of  turning  him  from  a  worths 
less*  Papist  into  a  worthless  Protestant,  he  as- 
cribed, with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the 
lucid  reasoning  and  blameless  life  of  Tillotson. 

In  the  spring  of  1 690,  Mary  of  Modena  wished 
to  send  to  her  correspondents  in  London  some 
highly  important  dispatches.  As  these  de- 
spatches were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in  the 
olothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  two  confidential  persons.  Fuller  was 
one.  The  other  was  a  lealous  young  Jacobite 
called  Crone.  Before  they  set  out,  they  re- 
ceived full  instructions  from  the  Queen  herself. 
Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to  be  detected  about 
them  by  an  orcUnary  search ;  but  their  buttons 
contained  letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 


*  NarclMnu  LuttrclPs  Diary ;  Commonii'  JournaU,  May 
14. 15. 20,  IdOO ;  Kingstoa's  True  History,  1007. 

t  The  Whole  Life  of  Mr.  WUUam  Fuller,  bein|f  an  Im- 
partial Aoooont  of  hii  Birth.  Edaoation,  Relatione  and 
latroduetion  into  the  Service  of  the  late  King  Jamee  and 
his  Qoeen,  together  with  a  True  Di*eorery  of  the  InMguee 
ftr  whieh  heliee  now  oonflned ;  m  aleo  of  the  Pereons  that 
Miptayed  and  aMlsled  him  therein,  with  his  Hearty  Jto- 


The  pair  proceeded  to  Calaifl.  TIm  t 
of  that  town  furnished  them  with  a  boat,-  whiohy 
under  cover  of  the  night,  set  them  on  the  low 
marshy  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  lighthouse  of 
Dungeness.  Ihey  walked  to  a  farmhouse, 
procured  horses,  and  took  different  roads  to 
London.  Fuller  hastened  to  the  palace  at  Ken- 
sington, and  delivered  the  documents  with 
which  he  was  charged  into  the  King's  hand. 
The  first  letter  whidi  William  unrolled  seemed 
to  contain  only  florid  compliments :  but  a  pan 
of  charcoal  was  lighted :  a  liquor  well  known 
to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age  was  applied  to 
the  paper :  an  unsavoury  steam  filled  the  closet; 
and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  began  to  appear. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure 
Crone.  He  had  unfortunately  had  time  to  de- 
liver his  letters  before  he  was  caught :  but  a 
snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  he  easily 
fell.  In  truth  the  sincere  Jacobites  were  gene- 
rally wretched  plotters.  There  was  among 
them  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sots, 
braggarts,  and  babblers ;  and  Crone  was  one  of  ' 
these.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have 
shunned  places  of  public  resort,  kept  strict 
guard  over  his  lips,  and  stinted  himself  to  one 
bottle  at  a  meal.  He  was  found  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  government  a^  a  tavern  table  in 
Qraoechurch  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  King  James,  and  ranting  about  the 
ooming  restoration,  the  French  fleet,  aftd  the 
thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who  were 
awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  th^ 
rightful  Sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Secretary's  office  at  WhitehalL  He  at  first 
seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease :  but 
when  Fuller  appeared  among  the  bystanders, 
at  liberty,  and  in  a  fashionable  garb,  with  a 
sword,  the  prisoner's  courage  fell ;  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.! 

The  news  that  Fuller  haa  turned  king's  evi- 
dence, that  Crone  had  been  arrested,  and  that 
important  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  in 
the  hands  of  William,  flew  fast  through  Lon- 
don, and  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were 
conscious  of  guilt  J  It  was  true  that  the  testi- 
mony of  one  witness,  even  if  that  witness  had 
been  more  respectable  than  Fuller,  was  not 
legally  sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of  high 
treason.  But  Fuller  had  so  managed  matteit 
that  several  witnesses  could  be  piodnoed  to 
corroborate  his  evidence  against  Crone ;  and, 
if  Crone,  under  the  strong  terror  of  death, 
should  imitate  Fuller's  example,  the  heads  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government.  The  spirits  of  the 
Jacobites  rose,  however,  when  it  was  known 
that  Crone,  though  repeatedly  interrogated 
by  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and 
though  assured  that  nothing  but  a  frank  con- 
fession could  save  his  life,  had  resolutely  con- 
tinued silent  What  effect  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
and  the  near  prospect  of  the  gallows  might 
produce  on  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  ac- 
complices were  by  no  means  willing  that  his 
iOrtitude  should  be  tried  by  so  severe  a  test. 


pentaaoe  Ibr  the  Hiedemeanoart  he  did  in  the  late  K<?ip« 
end  all  otliers  whom  he  hath  injured ;  Impartially  writ  hj 
Ifimeelf  daring  hie  Oonflnement  in  the  Qnceo^a  Brsch, 
1708.    Of  coane  I  ahall  nee  thia  narratiTe  with  eaatioB. 

i  ToUer*!  Life  of  hlmfelfl 

(  ClarendQU't  Diary,  Maceh fl»l«90|  TXvtSmn  LottraOf 
Dliry. 
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They  therefore  employed  iiiimero«t  artHlcefl, 
legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  a  eoDTictioii.  A 
woman  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active 
aDd  cunning  agents  of  the  Jacfobite  faction, 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  him 
steady  to  the  canse,  and  of  rendering  to  him 
services  from  which  scrupulotts  or  timid  agents 
might  have  shrank.  When  the  dreaded  day 
came.  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  wit- 
nen  box,  and  the  trial  was  consequently  post- 
poned. He  asserted  that  his  malady  was  not 
natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had  been  admin- 
istered to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  his 
nails  were  diaeoloared,  that  his  hair  came  off, 
and  that  able  physicians  prononnced  him 
poisoned.  Bui  such  stories,  even  when  they 
rest  on  authority  much  better  than  that  of 
Fuller,  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great 
distrust. 

While  Oron«  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another 
agent  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  named 
Tempest,  was  seized  on  the  road  between 
Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
bearer  of  nnmerons  letters  addressed  to  male- 
ctmtents  in  England.*  Every  day  it  became 
more  plain  that  the  State  was  surrounded  by 
dangers :  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  able  and  resolute 
Chief  of  the  Stat«  should  quit  his  post. 

William,  with  painful  anzie^,  such  as  he 
alone  was  able  to  conceal  under  an  appearance 
of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture.   Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief;  and 
her  distress  affected  him  more  than  was  ima- 
gined by  those  who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his 
demeanour. f    He  knew  too  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficnities  with 
which  her  habite  had  not  qualified  her  to  con- 
tend.   »She  would  be  in  constant  need  of  wise 
and   ttvfight    couBsel;    and  where  was  such 
counsel  to  be   found?      There  were   indeed 
among  Us  servants  many  ab\e  men  and  a  few 
virtttous  mbn.     But,  even  when  he  was  present, 
their  poiiu^al  and  personal  animosities  had  too 
often  made  hovh  their  abilities  and  their  vir* 
taes  useless  to  him.    What  chance  was  there 
that  the  gentle  Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain 
that  party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which  had 
been  but  verr  imp«:rfectly  kept  in  order  by  her 
resolnte   and  poUvic   lord?      If   the  interior 
cabinet  which  was  to  assist  the  Queen  were 
composed  ezclusiveTy   either  of  Whigs  or  of 
Tories,  half  the  nation  would  be  disgusted. 
Yet,  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mixed,  it  was 
certain  that  there  would  be  constant  dissension. 
Such  was  William's  situation  that  he  had  only 
a  choice  of  evils. 

All  these  difllcultiea  were  increased  by  the 
eondact  of  Shrewsbury.  The  character  of  this 
man  is  a  curious  study.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune. 
Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  posses- 
aionSv  fine  parts,  exCensivo  acquirements,  an 
Agreeable  person,  manners  singularly  graceful 
ajid  engaging,  combined  to  make  him  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  envy.  But.  with  all 
these  advantagea,  he  had  some  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarities  which  made  him  a 


•  Claxendcm's  Diary.  M»y  10. 19B0. 
t  He  VTOtv  to  Portland,  "  Ja  plafnl  la  povre  x«Um,  qui 
it  en  dM  t«rrfbi«s  ■flfetioiis." 


torment  to  himself  and  to  all  eoaneeted  with 
him.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  given  the  world  a  high  opiaicii,  not 
merely  of  his  patriotism,  bat  of  hia  courage, 
energy,  and  decision.  It  should  seem,  how- 
ever, that  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  exhila- 
ration produced  by  public  sympathy  aad  ap* 
planse  had,  on  that  oocaaion,  raised  him  above 
himself.  Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life 
was  of  a  piece  with  that  splendid  eommenoe- 
ment. '  Ue  had  hardly  become  Secretary  of 
State  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were 
too  weak  for  such  a  post.  The  daily  Unl*  the 
heavy  responsibility,  the  failures,  the  mortifi- 
cations, the  obloquy,  which  are  inseparable 
from  power,  broke  hia  spirit,  souired  his  temper, 
and  impaired  his  health.  To  such  natures  aa 
his  the  sustaining  power  of  high  religious 
principle  seems  Jto  be  peculiarly  necessary; 
and  unfortunately  Shrewsbury  had*  in  the  act 
of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  that  supentition  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  liberated  him- 
self also  fVom  more  salutary  bands  which 
might  perhaps  have  braced  his  too  deUcateljr 
constituted  mind  into  steadfastness  and  upright- 
ness. Destitute  of  such  support,  he  was,  with 
great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and  though  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  and  attractive  quaU- 
ties,  could  not  be  called  an  honest  man.  For 
his  own  happiness,  he  should  either  have  been 
much  better  or  much  worse.  As  it  was,  he 
never  knew  either  that  noble  peace  of  mind 
which  is  the  reward  of  rectitude,  or  that  abject 
peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impudence  ' 
and  insensibility.  Few  people  who  have  had 
.so  little  power  to  resist  temptation  have  suf- 
fered so  cruelly  from  remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a 
minister  of  state  during  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  must  have  been  constant 
torture.  The  difficnities  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends, 
the  virulence  with  which  the  hostile  factions 
fell  on  each  other,  and  on  every  mediator  who 
attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed  have 
discouraged  a  more  resolute  spirit  Before 
Shrewsbury  had  been  six  months  in  office,  he 
had  completely  lost  heart  and  head.  He  began 
to  address  to  William  letters,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  8trongmi|ided 
can  have  read  without  mingled  compassion  and 
contempt  <'I  am  sensible," — such  was  the 
constant  burden  of  these  epistles, — **that  I 
am  unfit  for  my  place.  I  cannot  exert  myself. 
I  am  not  the  same  man  that  I  was  half  a  year 
ago.  My  health  is  giving  way.  My  mind  is 
on  the  rack.  My  memory  is  failing.  Nothing 
but  quiet  and  retirement  can  restore  me." 
William  returned  friendly  and  soothing  an- 
swers; and,  for  a  time,  these  answers  calmed 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  minister.  {  But  at 
length  the  dissolution,  the  general  election, 
the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and 
Lieutenancy,  and  finally  the  debates  on  the 
two  Abjuration  Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  into  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction.  He  was  angry 
with  the  Whigs  for  using  the  King  HI,  and  yet 
was  still  more  angry  with  the  King  for  show- 

t  8m  the  Lttfeen  of  flluvwibary  to  Ooze*i 
anee,  Pwt  I.  disf .  L 
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isf  fuTOttr  to  the  Tories.    At  wliat  moment 
and  by  what  influence  the  unhappy  man  was 
indnoed  to  commit  a  treason,  the  conecions- 
nees  of  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his 
remaining   years,   is  not  accurately  known. 
But  it  is  highly  probable   that  his  mother, 
who,  though  the  most  abandoned  of  women, 
had  great  power  over  him,  took  a  fatal  advan- 
tage of  some  unguarded  hour,  when  he  was 
irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and 
that  of   Danby   and   Nottingham    preferred. 
She  was  still  a  member  of  that  Church  which 
her  son  had  quitted,  and  may  have  thought 
that,  by  reclaiming  him  from  rebellion,  she 
might  make  some  atonement  for  the  riolation 
of  her  marriage  tow,  and  the  murder  of  her 
lord.*    What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had  offered 
his   seryiees  to  James,  and  ^hat  James  had 
aeoepted  them.    One  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  convert  was  demanded.     He  must  resign 
the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hand  of 
the  usurper. f    It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury 
had^  scarcely  committed  his  fault  when  he  be- 
gan to  repent  of  it    But  he  had  not  strength 
of  mind  to  stop  short  in  the  path  of  ertl. 
Loathing  his  own  baseness,  dreading  a  detec- 
tion which  must  be  fatal  to  his  honour,  afraid 
to  go  forward,  afraid  to  go  back,  he  underwent 
tortures  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  with- 
out commiseration.    The  true  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress was  as  yet  a  profound  secret:   but  his 
^mental  struggles  and  changes  of  purpose  were 
'generally  known,  and  furnished  the  town,  du- 
ring some  weeks,  with  topics  of  conrersation. 
One  night,  when  he  was  actually  setting  out  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  for  the  palace,  with 
ftfae  seals  in  his  hand,  he  was  induced  by  Bur- 
net to  defer  his  resignation  for  a  few  hours. 
Some  days  later  the  eloquence  of  Tillotson  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  {    Three  or 
four   times  the  Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his 
office'  on  the  table  of  the  royal  closet,  and  was 
three  or  four  times  induced,  by  the  kind  expos- 
tulations of  the  master  whom  he  was  conscious 
of  having  wronged ,  to  take  them  up  and  carry 
them  away.      Thus  the  resignation  was  de- 
ferred till  the  eve  of  the  King*s  departure. 
By  that  time  agitation  had  thrown  Shrewsbury 
into  a  low  fever.     BentiDck,  who  made  a  last 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  retain  office,  found 
him  in  bed  and  too  ill  for  conversation  {    The 
resignation  so  often  tendered  was  at  length  ae- 
oepted ;    and  during  some  months  Nottingham 
was  the  only  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  trou- 
bles that  at  such  a  moment,  his  government 
should  be  weakened  by  this  de^fection.  He 
tried,  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  mate- 
rials which  remained  to  him,  and  finally 
selected  nine  privy  councillors,  by  whose  ad- 


•  That  Larlv  Bhrewsbary  wm  a  Jaooblii^,  and  did  h«r 
OMt  to  make  her  eoa  no,  is  ocruiio  frnm  Lloyd'n  Paper  of 
May,  liiOi,  which  id  among  the  Nalrne  Uai.y  and  waa 
printed  bv  Maepheraon. 

t  Thii  M  proTed  by  a  few  woMii  in  a  pap«r  which  JauMB, 
iB  Mofember,  1002,  laid  before  the  French  goremm^nt. 
^11  J  a,"  aajs  he,  ''le  Comte  de  Shruebery,  qui,  AUnt  Se- 
cretaire d'Etat  dn  Prince  d'0range,8'e»t  demit  de  ea  charge 
par  mon  ordre.**  Ona  copy  of  this  noet  valuable  paper  to 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Vrench  Foreign  Office.  Another  is 
among  Um  Naixne  HSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary.-  A  tram*- 
latioa  into  English  will  be  found  in  Macpherson's  colleo* 

tiOB. 


vice  he  ei^oined  Mory  to  be  gaided.    F«« 

of  these,  Devonhhire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  tnd 
Edward  Russell,  were  Whigs.  The  other  fir^ 
Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  Marl* 
borough,  and  Lowther,  were  Tories.  || 

William  ordered  the  nine  to  attend  him  tt 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    When 
they  were  assembled,  he  came  leading  in  the 
Queen,  desired  them  to  be  seated,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weightj 
words.  <*  She  wants  eiperience,"  he  said ;  "  but 
I  hope  that,  by  choosing  you  to  be  her  eoun- 
sellers,  I  have  supplied  that  defect.     I  pat  mj 
kingdom  into  your  hands.     Nothing  foreign  ot 
domestic  shall  be  kept  secret  from  you.    'I  im- 
plore you  to  be  diligent  and  to  be  united. "Y  In 
private  he  told  his  wife  what  he  thought  of  Uie 
characters  of  the  Nine ;  and  it  should  eeem  from 
her  letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the 
number  for  whom  he  expressed  any  high  esteem. 
Marlborough  was  to  be  her  guide  in  military  af- 
fairs, and  was  to  command  the  troops  in  England. 
Russell,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  h&d 
been  rewarded  for  the  service  which  he  had 
done  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
lucrative  place  of  Jreasurer  of  the  Navy,  wsa 
well  fitted  to  be  her  adviser  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  fleet.     But  CaermarUien  wai 
designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  in  case  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  conncil,  she 
ought  chiefly  to  rely.     Caermarthen's  sagacity 
and  experience  were  unquestionable :  his  prin- 
ciples, indeed,  were  lax :  but,  if  there  was  any 
person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to 
be  true,  that  person  was  Mary.     He  had  long 
been  in  a  peculiar  manner  her  friend  and  ser^ 
vant :  he  had  gained  a  high  place  in  her  favour 
by  bringing  about  her  marriage ;  and  he  bed, 
in  the  Convention,  carried  his  seal  for  her  inte- 
rests to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed 
as. excessive.  There  was,  therefore,  eyery  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical 
conjuncture  with  sincere  good  will.** 

One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  The 
evidence  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Cla- 
rendon was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobite 
schemes  of  insurrection.  But  the  Queen  wss 
most  unwilling  that  her  kindred  should  be 
harshly  treated;  and  William^  remembering 
through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  what 
reproaches  she  had  incurred,  for  his  sake, 
readily  gave  her  uncle's  life  and  liberty  to  her 
intercession.  But,  before^  the  King  set  out 
for  Ireland,  he  spoke  seriously  to  B^rchester. 
**  Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against  me. 
I  am  sure  of  it  I  have  the  proofs  under  his  own 
hand.  I  was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act 
of  Grace ;  but  I  would  not  do  what  would  have 
given  so  much  pain  to  the  Queen.     For  her 


{  Shtcwsbury  to  Somen,  Sept.  22, 1607. 

II  Among  the  State  Poems  (vol.  li.  p.  211)  wHl  he  ttvani 
a  piece  which  some  Ignorant  editor  haa  entitled,  *  A  Sasrr 
written  when  the  K— —  went  to  Flasdera  and  left  nine 
Lords  Jo8tioea."  I  have  a  mannaeript  copj  of  thla  aatita, 
eTid(>nti7  eonteroporary,  and  bearing  thb  date  IflOO.    It  Is 


Indeed  evident  at  a  glanoe  that  the  nine  ] 
are  the  nine  iqembera  of  the  halerior  oouatoU,  wkich  WU. 
liam  appointed  to  aaeist  Maiy  when  he  went  to  Irdaa^ 
Some  of  them  never  were  Lords  Justicea. 

IT  Vrom  a  narrative  written  b/  Lowther,  wbMk  Is  amoM 
the  Hackintoah.MSS. 

•*  See  Mary's  Letters  to  William,  pubUabad  hf  DalTyvpli 
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Mke  I  forsive  the  past;  bat  mj  Lord  Clarea-  | 
don  will  do  well  to  be  caatious  for  the  future. 
If  not,'  he  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting 
matters."  Rochester  oommo^icated  the  ad  mo- 
nidoa  to  Clarendon.  Clarendon,  who  was  in 
oonstant  correspondenoe  with  Dublin  and  Saint 
Uermains,  pretested  that  his  only  wish  was  to 
be  quiet,  and  that,  though  he  had  a  scruple 
ahout  the  oaths,  the  existing  government  had 
not  a  more  obedient  subject  ti^n  he  purposed 
to  be* 

Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had 
intercepted  was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  That 
letter,  indeed,  was  not  legal  eridence  to  prove 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
heen  guilty  of  high  .treason ;  but  it  raised  sus- 
picions-which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Penn  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  interrogated.  He  said  very  truly 
that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for 
what  they  might  write  to  him.  H^  acknowledged 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  King  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  which  no  change  of 
fortune  could  dissolve.  **  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs :  but  I 
owe  a  sacred  duty  to  my  country ;  and  there- 
fore I  was  never  so  wicked  as  even  to  think  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  back."  This  was  a 
falsehood;  and  William  was  probably  aware 
that  it  was  so.  He  was  unwilling  however  to 
deal  harshly  with  a  man  who  had  many  titles 
to  respect,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
formidable  plotter.  He  therefore  declared  him- 
self satisfied,  and  proposed  to  discharge  the 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  how< 
ever,  remonstrated ;  and  Penn  was  required  to 
give  bail.f 

On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he 
called  Burnet  into  his  closet,  and,  in  firm  but 
mournful  language,  spoke  of  the  dangers  which 
on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the  fury  of 
the  contending  factions,  and  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  seemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  Clergy. 
*'  But  my  trust  is  in  Qod.     I  will  go  through 
with  my  work  or  perish  in  it.     Only  I  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  poor  Queen;"  and  twice  he 
repeated  with  unwonted  tenderness,  "  the  poor 
Qaeen."     "  If  you  love  me,"  he  added,  •*  wait 
on  her  vften,  and  give  her  what  help  you  can. 
As  for  me,  but  for  one  thing,  I  should^eojoy  the 
prospect  of   being  on  horseback  and  under 
canvass  again.     For  I  am  sure  I  am  fitter  to 
direot  a  campaign  than  to  manage  your  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons.     But,  though  I  know 
that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my 
wife  that  her  father  and  I  must  be  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  field.    God  send  that  no  harm 
nay  happen  to  him.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 
Doctor."     Burnet  retired  greatly  moved,  and 
doubtless  put  up,    with  no  common  fervour, 
those  prayers  for  which  his  master  had  asked  { 
On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  June,  the 
King  set  out  for  Ireland.     Prince  George  had 
offored  his  services,  had  equipped  himself  at 
l^eat  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be  compli- 
mented with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach.     But 
William,  who  promised  himself  little  pleasure 
or  advantage  from  His  Royal  Highnesses  con- 
weraation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on  ceremony 


•  Clanndon's  Diary,  BUy  80, 16M. 

t  Gcr«rd  Croes*.  t  Burnet,  H.  46. 

i   ZIm  JOvefaMS  of  &Iarlboroagh*8  Vindication. 


took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and 
never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful 
campaign,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  Prince's 
existence.]  George,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
hardly  have  noticed  the  affront  But,  though 
he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  himt 
and  her  resentment  was  studiously  kept  alive 
by  mischief-makers  of  no  eommon  dexterity.  On 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  infirmities 
of  William's  temper  proved  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian.  His  reign  would  have  been  far 
more  pro^iperous  if,  with  his  own  courage, 
capacity  and  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  had  a 
little  of  the  easy  good  humour  and  politeness 
of  his  uncle  Charles. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester, 
where  a  fleet  of  transports  was  awaiting  the 
signal  for  sailing.  He  embarked  on  the  eleventh 
of  June,  and  was  convoyed  across  Saint  George's 
Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  U 

The  month  which  followed  William's  depar- 
ture from  London  was  one  of  the  most  eventful 
and  anxious  months  in  the  whole  history  of 
England.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  set  out. 
Crone  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
A  great  array  of  judges  was  on  the  Bench* 
Fuller  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his 
appearance  in  court ;  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury  list  So 
many  were  challenged  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  up  the  number  of  twelve;  and 
among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom  the  male- 
contents  thought  they  could  depend.  Nor  were 
they  altogether  mistaken ;  for  this  man  held  out 
against  his  eleven  companions  all  night  and 
half  the  next  day ;  and  he  would  probably  haye 
starved  them  into  submission,  had  not  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been 
caught  throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through 
the  window.  His  supplies  having  been  cut  off, 
he  yielded ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  which,  it 
was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their  lives, 
was  returned.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  instantiy  made,  on  the  ground  that  a  Latin 
word  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment 
was  incorrectly  spelt.  The  objection  was  un- 
doubtedly frivolous.  Jeffreys  would  have  at 
once  overruled  it  with  a  torrent  of  curses,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  pri- 
soner the  whole  process  of  half  hanging,  dis- 
embowelling, mutilating,  and  quartering.  But 
Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered  that  they 
w;ere  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion trying  a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  show,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a  new 
era  had  commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals 
would  in  future  rather  err  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity than  imitate  the  cruel  haste  and  levity 
with  which  Cornish  had,  when  pleading  for  his 
life,  been  silenced  by  servile  judge^.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  sentence  was  therefore  deferred :  a 
day  was  appointed  for  considering  the  point 
rused  by  Crone ;  and  counsel  were  assigned  te 
argue  in  his  behalf.     **Thi8  wonld  not  have 

I  London  Ouettes,  June  6,  12,  16,  1000;  Hop  to  the 
9bUuB  General  from  Oheetor,  Jene  0  (lOV  Hop  adeaded 
WUliam  to  Ireland  as  eavogr  ttom  tto  Statat. 
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been  done,  Mr.  Crono,**  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Jnstice  eigniflcantly,  *'in  either  of  the  last  two 
reigns."  After  a  fall  hearing,  the  Bench  on- 
animouslj  pronounced  the  error  to  be  immate- 
rial ;  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  deatl^. 
He  owned  that  his  trial  had  been  fair,  thanked 
the  judges  for  their  patience,  and  besought 
them  to  intercede  fbr  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in 
his  own  hands.  The  government  was  willing 
to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn  his  pardon  by  a 
ftill  confession.  The  straggle  in  his  mind  was 
terrible  and  doubtful.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, who  had  access  to  his  cell,  reported  to 
the  Jacobite  chiefs  that  he  was  in  a  great 
agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said :  he  was  too 
young  to  be  a  martyr.f  The  next  momiug 
she  found  him  cheerfUl  and  resolute,  t  He 
held  out  till  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask  for  an  inter- 
view with  t)ie  Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham 
went  to  Newgate;  but,  before  he  arrived. 
Crone  had  changed  his  miud,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing.  "  Then,"  said  Not- 
tingham, "I  shall  see  yon  no  more;  for  to- 
morrow will  assuredly  be  your  last  day."  But, 
after  Nottingham  had  departed,  Monmouth  re- 
pured  to  the  gaol,  and  flattered  himself  that 
ne  had  shaken  the  prisoner's  resolution.  At  a 
very  late  hour  that  night  came  a  respite  for  a 
week.  2  The  week  however  passed  away  with- 
out any  disclosure :  the  gallows  and  quartering 
block  were  ready  at  Tyburn :  the  sledge  and 
axe  were  at  the  door  of  Newgate :  the  crowd 
was  thick  all  up  Holbom  HiU  and  along  the 
Oxford  Road;  when  a  messenger  brought 
(^another  respite,  and  Crone,  instead  of  being 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Council  chamber  at  Whitehall. 
His  fortitude  had  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
near  prospect  of  death ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  gave  important  information. |J 

Such  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  was  indeed  at  that  moment  much 
needed.  Both  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected. IT  Scarcely  had  William 
set  out  i^om  London  wnen  a  great  French  fleet 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Tourville  left  the 
port  of  Brest,  and  entered  the  British  Channel. 
Tourville  was  the  ablest  maritime  commander 
that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  stu- 
died every  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  any  place 
on  shipboard  from  that  of  carpenter  up  to  that 
of  admiral.  It  was  said  of  him,  also,  that  to 
the  dauntless  courage  of  a  seaman  he  united 
the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished 
gentlemen.**  He  now  stood  ^er  io  the  Eng- 
lish shore,  and  approached  it  so  near  that  his 
ships  could  be  plainly  descried  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Plymouth.  From  Plymouth  he  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
and  DorsetsMre.  There  was  great  reason  to 
apprehend  that  his  movements  had  been  con- 
certed with  the  English  malecontentsff 

Tbe  Queen  and  her  Council  hastened  to  take 


*  ClArandon's  Dfary,  Jane  7  and  18. 10OO ;  Nardmoi  Lat- 
tnWB  Diwy;  Bad»n.  the  Dutch  Secr«Unr  of  Legation,  to 
Yan  Oltters,  June  10  (20);  Fuller's  Life  of  bimwif ;  Wel- 
wood'a  HeroariuB  Reft>rmafcas,  June  11, 1090. 
y,  Jane  8, 
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t  Clarendon's  Dlarj, 
$Ibkl.JunalO. 
f  Baden  to  Tan  GItten,  Jane  90  (30V 1000;  Clarendon's 
DUry,  Jane  19;  NwitoMS  LuttMtl'i  Dla^. 


measures  for  the  defenoe  of  the  eevntiy  ftgalait 
both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Toning 
ton  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint 
Helen's.  He  was  there  joined  by  a  IHitotk 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Evertaen.  It 
seemed  that  the  clilTs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  witness  one  of  the  greatest  navml  con- 
flicts recorded  in  history.  A  hundred  and  flfly 
ships  of  the  line  could  be  counted  at  on^e  from 
the  watchtower  of  Saint  Catharine's.  On  the 
east  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang 
Chine,  and  in  full  view  of  the  richly  wooded 
rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Yentnor,  were 
mustered  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and 
Holland.  On  the  west,  stretching  to  that  whitf 
cape  where  the  waves  roar  among  the  Needles, 
lay  the  armament  of  France. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  lees  than 
a  fortnight  after  William  had  sailed  for  Ire- 
land, that  the  hostile  fleets  took  up  these  posi- 
tions. A  few  (ours  earlier,  there  had  been  an 
important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  Whitehall.  The  maleoontents  who 
were  leagued  with  France  were  alert  and  full 
of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while  taking 
her  airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  si'arcing  with 
them.  The  whole  board  was  of  opivi-^n  that 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  some  peTi>*ns  ef 
whose  guilt  the  government  had  proufs.  Wh«n 
Clarendon  was  named,  something  was  said  in 
his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  'relation.  Sir 
Henry  Capel.  The  other  councillors  stared, 
but  remained  silent.  It  was  no  pleasant  task 
to  accuse  the  Queen's  kinsman  in  the  Queen't 
presence.  Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her 
lips  at  Council :  but  now,  being  possessed  of 
clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's  treason  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  knowing  that  respect  for  her 
prevented  her  advisers  from  proposing  what 
the  public  safety  required,  she  broke  sOenee. 
*•  Sir  Henry,"  she  -said,  •*  1  know,  and  every 
body  here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  too 
much  against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  hira 
out."  The  warrant  was  drawn  up ;  and  Capel 
signed  it  with  the  rest.  '*  I  am  more  sorry  for 
Lord  Clarendon,"  Mary  wrote  to  her  husband, 
*'  than,  may  be,  will  be  believed."  That  even* 
ing  Clarendon  and  several  other  noted  Jacob  - 
ites  were  lodged  in  the  Tower. ;({ 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Queen 
and  the  interior  Council  of  Nine  had  t^  con- 
sider a  question  of  the  gravest  importance. 
What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Torrington  ? 
The  safety  of  the  State  might  depend  on  his 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  ^nd  nome  of 
Mary's  advisers  apprehended  that  he  would 
not  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  Their 
anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
French,  and  was  retreating  before  them  to- 
wards the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  sagacious 
Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth 
agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics,  ft 
was  true  that  Torrington  had  not  so  many  ves- 
sels  as  Tourrille :  but  Caermarthen  thoii|rhl 
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tibftt,  at  Baoh  a  time,  It  was  Adyisable  to  fight, 
altkoagh  against  odds;  and  Monmoatk  was, 
tiiroagh  life,   for  fighting  at'  all  times  and 
against  all  odds.     Russell,  who  was  indisputa- 
h\j  one  of  the  beet  seamen  of  the  age,  held  that 
the  disparit  V  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an^)ffioer  who  oom- 
manded  English  and  Dutoh  sailors.     He  there- 
fore proposed  to  send  to  the  Admiral  a  repri- 
mand couched  in  terms  so  serere  that  the 
Queen  did  not  like  to  si^  it     The  language 
.  was  much  softened ;  but,  m  the  main,  Russell's 
adrice  was  followed.      Torrington  was  posi> 
tiTely  ordered  to  retreat  no  &rther,  and  to 
give  battle  immediatelj.    DoTonshire,  howeTer, 
was  still  unsatisfied.    *'  It  is  my  duty,  Madam," 
he  said,  «'  to  tell  Tour  Majesty  exactly  what  I 
think  on  a  matter  of  this  importance ;  and  I 
think  that  my  Lord  Torrington  is  not  a  man  to 
be  trusted  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms.  V 
Deronshire  was  right :  but  his  colleagues  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  to  supersede  a 
commander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
CTe  of  a  general  action,  would  be  a  course  full 
of  danger ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they 
were  wrong.    **  Ton  must  either,"  said  Russell, 
"  leaye  him  where  he  is,  or  send  for  him  as  a 
prisoner."   Sereral  expedients  were  suggested. 
Gaermarthen  proposed  that  Russell  should  be 
Bent  to  assist  Torrington.     Monmouth  passion- 
ately implored  permission  to  join  the  fleet  in 
any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a  volunteer. 
**  Only  let  me  be  once  on  board ;  and  I  pledge 
B&y  life  that  there  shall  be  a  battle."     After 
much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was  resoWed 
that  both   Russell  and  Monmouth  should  go 
down  to  the  coast*   They  set  out,  but  too  late. 
»  The  despatch  which  ordered  Torrington  to  fight 
^  had  preceded  them.     It  reached  him  when  he 
was  off  Beachy  Head.     He  read  it,  and  was  in 
a  great  strait.    Not  to  give  battle  was  to  be 
guilty  of  direct  disobedience.    To  give  battle 
was,  in  his  judgment,  to  incur  serious  risk  of 
defeat     He  probably  suspected, — for  he  was 
of  a  captious  and  jealous  temper, — ^that  the  in- 
structions which  placed  him  in  so  painful  a 
dilemma  had  been  framed  by  enemies   and 
rirals  with  a  design  unfriendly  to  his  fortune  and 
his  fame.     He  was  exasperated  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  ordered  about  and  overruled  by 
Bossell,  who,  though  his  inferior  in  professional 
rank,  exercised,  as  one  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
a  supreme  control  over  aU  the  departments  of 
the  public  serrice.      There  seems  to   be  no 
ground  for  charging  Torrington  with  disaffec- 
tion.    Still  less  can  it  be  suspected  that  an 
officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
confronting  danger,  and  who  had  always  borne 
himself  bravely,  wanted  the  personal  courage 
which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  board  of  every 
ship  under  his  command  possessed.    But  there 
is  a  higher  courage  of  which  Torrington  was 
wholly  destitute.     He  shrank  f^om  all  respon- 
Bibillty,  from  the  responsibility  of  fighting,  and 
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from  the  resporsibillty  of  not  fighting ;  and  h« 
suocreled  in  finding  out  a  middle  way  which 
united  nil  the  inconTeoiences  which  he  wished 
to  avoid.  He  would  oouform  to  the  letter  of 
his  instructions :  yet  he  would  not  put  eTery 
thin^  to  hazard.  Some  of  his  ships  should 
skirmish  with  the  enemy :  but  the  greet  boiy 
of  his  fleet  should  not  be  risked.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  vessels  which  engaged  the  French 
would  be  plncr^d  in  a  most  dangerous  situation, 
and  would  saffer  much  loss;  and  there  is  but 
too  good  reason  to  believe  that  Torrington  was 
base  enough  to  lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  danger  and  loss  might  fall  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.  He  bore 
them  no  love ;  and  in  England  they  were  so 
unpopular  that  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
squadron  was  likely  to  cause  fewer  murmurs 
than  the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that,  the 
Admiral  received  the  order  to  fight.  The  nest 
day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  ho  bore  down  on 
the  French  fleet,  and  formed  his  vessels  in 
order  of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty ;  but 
his  ships  were  more  strongly  manned  than 
those  of  the  eneiuy.  He  placed  the  Dutch  in 
the  van  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage. 
That  signal  was  promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen 
and  his  countrymen  fought  with  a  courage  to 
which  both  their  English  allies  and  their  French 
enemies,  in  spite  of  national  prejudices,  did 
full  justice.  In  none  of  Van  Tromp's  or  De 
Ruyter*8  battles  had  the  honour  of  the  Bata- 
vian  flag  been  more  gallantly  upheld.  During 
many  hours  the  van  maintained  the  unequal 
contest  with  very  little  assistance  from  any 
other  part  of  the  fleet.  At  length  the  Dutoh 
Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one  shattered  and 
dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy.  His  second  in 
command  and  several  officers  of  high  rank  had 
fallen.  To  keep  the  sea  against  the  French 
after  this  disastrous  and  ignominious  action 
WHS  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships  which  had 
come  out  of  the  fight  were  in  lamentable  condi- 
tion. Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be 
destroyed  :  the  rest  he  took  in  tow :  he  then 
fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought  a  re- 
fuge in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
river,  he  ordered  all  the  buoys  to  be  pulled  up, 
and  thus  made  the  navigation  so  dangerous, 
that  the  pursuers  could  not  Tenture  to  follow 
him.t 

It  was,  however,  thought  by  many,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  French  ministers,  that,  if  Tour- 
ville  had  been  more  enterprising,  the  allied 
fleet  might  have  been  destroyed.  He  seems  to 
have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resem- 
blance to  his  vanquished  opponent  Though  a 
brave  man,  he  was  a  timid  commander.  His 
life  he  exposed  with  careless  gaiety;  but  it 
was  said  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  and 
pusillanimously  cautious  when  his  professional 
reputation  was  in  danger.     He  was  so  much 

1090.  is  not  to  be  read  wltbont  fhaoie :  "  On  a  eesn  qne 
lee  HoUandoie  8*eltotent  tree  bien  battue,  et  qnMls  g'ento- 
ient  comportei  en  eette  occasion  en  bravee  gens,  mais  quee 
les  Anglofs  n'en  avoieat  pas  agi  de  aieme.*  In  th 
French  oflleial  lelatlon  of  the  battle  off  Gape  Bevni|n<— 
an  odd  corrnptkm  of  Pevensey.— nre  some  pa^saires  to  the 
"    '      '*Les  Hollandois  oombattlrent  aveo  bpau- 
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aimoyed  by  these  censures  thai  he  soon  be- 
came, unfortunately  for  his  country,  bold  even 
?o  temerity.* 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day 
in  Loudon  as  that  on  which  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame 
was  insupportable:  the  peril  was  imminent. 
What  if  the  victorious  enemy  should  do  what 
De  ^uyter  had  done?  What  if  the  dockyards 
of  Chatham  should  again  be  destroyed  ?  What 
if  the  Tower  itself  should  be  bombarded? 
What  if  the  vast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms 
below  London  .Bridge  should  be  in  a  blaze  ? 
Nor  was  this  all.  Evil  tidings  had  just  arrived 
from  the  Low  Countries.  The  allied  forces  under 
Waldeck  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleurus, 
encountered  the  French  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  day  had  been  long 
and  fiercely  disputed.  At  length  the  skill  of 
the  French  general  and  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  French  cavalry  had  prevailed.^  Thus  at 
the  same  moment  the  army  of  Lewis  was  vic- 
torious in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in  un- 
disputed possessi<>n  of  the  Channel.  Marshal 
Humieres  with  a  considerable  force  lay  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  had  been  given 
out  that  he  was  about  to  join  Luxemburg.  But 
the  information  which  the  English  government 
received  from  able  military  men  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  from  spieij  who  mixed  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  which  to  so  great  a  master  of 
the  art  of  war  as  Marlborough  seemed  to  de- 
serve serious  attention,  was,  that  the  army  of 
Humieres  would  instantly  march  to  Dunkirk 
and  would  there  be  taken  on  board  of  the  fleet 
of  TourviUe.:(  Between  the  coast  of  Artols 
and  the  Nore  not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  red 
cross  of  Saint  George  could  venture  to  show 
herself.  The  embarkation  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  few  hours.  A  few  hours  more  might 
suffice  for  the  voyage.  At  any  moment  Lon- 
don might  be  appalled  by  the  news  that  thirty 
thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent,  and 
that  the  Jacobites  of  half  the  counties  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  arms  All  the  regular  troops 
who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our 
country  has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarm- 
ing crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July, 
16U0. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy. 
Those  little  knew  England  who  imagined  that 
she  could  be  in  danger  at  once  of  rebellion 
and  invasion :  for  in  truth  the  danger  *of  in- 
vasion was  the  best  security  against  the  danger 
of  rebellion.  The  cause  of  James  was  the 
cause  of  France;  and,  though  to  superficial 
observers  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle  which 
made  his  restoration  impossible.  In  the  pa- 
triotism, the  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial 
patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  secret  at 
onco  of  William's  weakness  and  of  his  strength. 
They  were  jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland :  but 
they  cordially  sympathized  with  his  hatred  of 
Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nationality 
are  to  be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty*  an* 
Boyances  which  made  the  throne  of  the  De- 
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liverer,  from  his  accession  to  his  death,  bo  uio 
easy  a  seat.  But  to  the  same  sentiment  it  ifl 
to  be  ascribed  that  his  throne,  constantly 
menaced  and  frequently  shaken,  was  never 
subverted.  For,  much  as  his  people  detested 
his  foreign  favourites,  they  detested  his  foreign 
adversaries  still  Aore.  The  Dutch  were  Pro- 
testants :  the  French  were  Papists  The  Dutck 
were  regarded  as  selfseeking,  grasping,  over- 
reaching allies :  the  French  were  mortal  ene- 
mies. The  worst  that  could  be  apprehended 
from  the  Dutch  was  that  they  might  obtain  too 
large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
that  they  might  throw  on  us  too  large  a  part 
of  the  burdens  of  t^e  war,  that  they  might 
obtain  commercial  a.lvantages  at  our  expense. 
But  the  French  would  conquer  us  :  the  French 
would  enslave  us:  the  French  would  inflict  on 
us  calamities  such  as  those  which  had  turned 
the  fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate  into  s 
desert  The  hopgrounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the 
vineyards  of  the  Neckar.  The  High  Street  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  close  of  Salisbury  would  be  piled 
with  ruins  such  as  those  which  covered  the 
spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Hei- 
delberg  and  Manheim  had  once  stood.  The 
parsonage  overshadowed  by  the  old  steeple,  the 
farmhouse  peeping  from  among  beebiTes  and 
appleblossoms,  the  manorial  hall  embosomed 
in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a  soldiery  whieh 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men  or  deli- 
cate women  or  sucking  children.  The  words, 
:  '*  The  French  are  coming,"  like  a  spell,  quelled 
at  o^ce  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuses, 
about  William's  ungracious  manners  and  Port- 
land's lucrative  places,  and  raised  a  spirit  as 
high  and  unconquerable  as  had  pervaded,  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  which  Eliisr 
beth  reviewed  at  Tilbury.  Had  the  army  of 
the  Humieres  landed,  it  would  assuredly  have 
been  withstood  by  almost  every  male  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Not  only  the  muskets  and 
pikes  but  the  scythes  and  pitchforks  would 
have  been  too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who,  forgetting  all  distinction  of  sect  or  fac- 
tion, would  have  risen  up  like  one  man  to  de* 
fend  the  English  soil. 

The  immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  the  disas- 
ters in  the  Chaanel  and  in  Flanders  was  to 
unite  for  a  moment  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  seemed  to 
be  suspended.  Their  gallant  conduct  in  the 
fight  off  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded. 
The  inaction  of  Torrington  was  loudly  coi- 
demned.  London  set  the  example  of  concert 
and  of  exertion.  The  irritation  produced  by 
the  late  election  <it  once  subsided.  All  distinc- 
tions of  party  disappeared.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  Queen.  She  re- 
quested him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
what  the  capital  would  undertake  to  do  if  the 
enemy  should  venture  to  make  a  descent  He 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  wards, 
conferred  with  them,  and  returned  to  White- 
hall to  report  that  they  had  unanimously  bound 
themselves  to  stand  by  the  government  with 
life  and  fortune;  that  a  hundred  tbovuaiid 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  paid  into  the  Exche 
quer ;  that  ten  thousand  Londoners,  well  armed 
and  appointed,  were  prepared  to  maroh  at  an 
hour's  notice;  and  that  an  additional  fbroe, 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  foot,  a  atroag 
regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragooni^ 
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Bhoald  be  instantlj  raised  without  costing^  the 
Crown  a  farthing.  Of  Her  Mftjestj  th«  City 
had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  set  over  these  troops  officers  in  whom 
she  could  confide.  The  same  spirit  was  shown 
in  eTery  part  of  the  country.  •  Though  in  the 
southern  counties  the  harvest  was  at  hand,  the 
rustics  repaired  with  nnusaal  cheerfotness  to 
the  musters  of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  coun- 
try gentlemen,  who  had,  during  several  months, 
been  making  preparations  for  the  general  rising 
wliich  WAS  to  take  place  as  soon  as  William  was 
gone  and  as  help  arrived  ftrom  France,  now 
that  William  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  in- 
vasion was  hourly  expected,  bnmed^their  com- 
missions signed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms 
behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The  Jaco- 
bites in  the  towns  were  insulted  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  were  forced  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses  fh>m  the  exasperated  popu- 
lace.* 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love 
to  study  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than 
the  effect  which  the  public  danger  produced 
on  Shrewsbury.  For  a  moment  he  was  again 
the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  His  nature,  lamen- 
tably unstable,  was  not  ignoble ;  and  the  thought 
that,  by  standing  foremost  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  at  so  perilous  a  crisis,  he  might  repair 
his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own«steem,  gave 
new  energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had 
retired  to^psom,  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and 
pure  air  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
shattered  frame  and  wounded  spirit  But  a 
low  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Hend  had  arrived,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and 
had  offered  his  purse  and  sword  to  the  Que«i. 
It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  put  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  some  great  nobleman 
with  two  experitaiced  naval  officers  to  advise 


him.  Shrewsbury  befged  that,  if  nieh  an  ar- 
rangement were  made,  he  might  be  appointed. 
It  concerned,  he  said,  the  interest  and  the  ho- 
nour of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  to  let 
the  enemy  ride  victorious  in  the  Channel ;  and 
he  would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost 
fame  of  the  English  flag.f 

His  offer  waa  not  accepted.    Indeed,  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  naval  command  between  a  man 
of  quality  who  did  not  know  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  two  weatherbeaten  old  seamen 
who  had  risen  from  being  cabin  boys  to  be  Ad- 
mirals, was  very  wisely  laid  aside.     Active  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  prepare  the  allied  squa- 
drons for  service.    Nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  assuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the 
Dutch.     The  Queen  sent  a  Privy  Councillor, 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  the  States 
'  General.    He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them 
I  in  which  slie  extolled  the  valour  of  Lvertsen^t 
I  gallant  squadron.     She  assured  them  that  their 
^  ships  should  be  repaired  in  the  English  dock- 
I  yards,  and  that  the  wounded  Dutchmen  should 
'  be  as  carefully  tended  as  wounded  Englishmen. 
It  was  announced  that  a  strict  inquiry  would 
be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  late  disaa- 
ter ;  and  Torrington,  who  indeed  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  appeared  in  public  without 
risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  was  sent  to  tha 
Tower,  t 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  disastrous  tidings  from  Beachy 
Head  the  aspect  of  London  was  gloomy  and  agi- 
tated. But  on  the  fourth  day  all  was  changed. 
Bells  were  pealing :  flags  were  flying :  candles 
were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumina- 
tion; men  were  eagerly  shaking  hands  with 
each  other  in  the  streets.  A  courier  had  that 
morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great  newt 
from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


WILLIAM  had  been,  during  the  whole 
spring,  impatiently  expected  in  Ulster. 
The  Protestant  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  re- 
ports of  his  arrival.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  June  that  he 
landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted 
him  with  loud  acclamations :  but  they  caught 
only  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  soon  Mr  he  was  on 
dry  ground  he  moiyited  and  set  oil  for  Belfast. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomberg.  The 
meeting  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the 
only  human  dwelling  then  visible  in  the  space 
of  many  miles,  on  the  dreary  strand  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and  a  cotton 
mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood 
alone ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay 


•  Bara«t,  U.  68,  64;  Nurdnut  LuttrelPs  Diary,  Jolj  7, 
11, 1600;  London  Oaiette,  July  14,  1600. 

t  Mary  to  William,  July  d,  10, 1680;  Sbrewabary  to 
Osermarthon,  July  16. 


succession  of  country  houses,  shrubberies  and 
flower  beds.  Belfast  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  flourishing  seats  of  industry 
in  the  British  isles.  A  busy  population  of 
eighty  thousand  souls  is  collected  there.  The 
duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom  House  ex- 
ceed the  duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom 
House  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Other 
Irish  towns  may  present  more  picturesque 
forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast  is  the  only  large 
Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  d& 
gusted  by  the  loathsome  aspect  and  odour  of 
long  lines  of  human  dens  far  inferior  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which,  in 
happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.  No 
other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so 
well  paved,  so  brilliantly  lighted.  The  place 
of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied  by  edifices,  less 


X  Mary  to  the  States  Q«iieral,  July  12;  Bnrohetfs  Ko- 
naolrfl;  Aa  important  Aoooant  of  tome  remarkable  Fas> 
■ages  in  the  lift  of  Arthur,  £arl  of  Torrington,  ISSL 
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pleasing  to  tlie  taste,  but  not  less  indioatire  of 
inrosperity,  hnge  factories,  towering  many 
stories  abore  tbe  chimneys  of  the  houses,  and 
resounding  with  the  roar  of  machinery.  The 
Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred 
houses,  commanded  by  a  stately  castle  which 
has  long  disappeared,  the  seat  of  ihe  noble 
family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  terraces  and  orchards  stretching  down 
to  the  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  King's  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at 
the  Northern  Gate  by  the  magistrates  and  bur- 
gesses in  their  robes  of  office.  The  multitude 
pressed  on  his  carriage  with  shouts  of  **  God 
save  the  Protestant  King."  For  the  town  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  Faith ; 
and,  when,  two  generations  later,  the  inhabi- 
tants were,  for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was 
found  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  more 
than  one  in  fifteen.* 

The  night  came :  but  the  Protestant  eounties 
were  awake  and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been 
fired  from  the  castle  of  Belfast.  It  had  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  guns  which  Schomberg 
had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  ftrom  post  to  post  Wher> 
ever  Uie  peal  was  heard,  it  was  known  that 
King  William  was  come.  Before  midnight  all 
the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blaring 
with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the 
bays  of  Carlingford  and  Dundalk,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  that  the  de- 
cirive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out 
from  Dublin  for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was 
pitched  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Leinster.f 

In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearful.  None 
could  doubt  that  the  decisive  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and  the  agony  of  suspense  stimu- 
lated  to  the  highest  point  tlie  passions  of  both 
the  hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily 
detect,  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed 
minority,  signs  which  indicated  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible  revenge. 
Simon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capi- 
ital  was  entrusted,  hastened  to  take  such 
precautions  as  fear  and  hatred  dictated.  A 
proclamation  appeared,  enjoining  all  Protest- 
ants to  remain  in  their  houses  from  nightfall  to 
dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
from  assembling  in  any  place  or  for  any  purpose 
to  the  number  of  more  than  five.  No  indulgence 
was  granted  even  to  those  divines  of  the  i:;8ta- 
blished  Church  who  had  never  ceased  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Doctor  William 
King,  who  had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately 
began  to  waver  in  his  political  creed,  was  com- 
mitted to  custody.  There  was  no  gaol  large 
enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those  whom  the 


•  London  GMotto,  Jono  10, 1600;  Hwtory  of  tho  Wan  in 
IrelMd  by  am  Ofloer  In  tha  Royal  Army,  1000;  Tillare 
Bibernieam,  1000;  Story's  Impartial  History,  1001;  Hia- 
torioal  OoUeetiona  relaUng  to  tho  town  of  Balltet,  1817. 
Shia  wofk  ooBtalna  oariona  oxtraota  from  MBS.  of  tha 
aaTantoenth  centanr.  In  the  British  Haseum  Is  a  map  of 
Ballhst  made  in  IWft,  so  exact  that  tha  honaea  may  be 
eoonted. 

t  Laoaon  to  Lonvoia,  Jona  16  (96).  The  measengar  who 
broB^t  tha  news  to  Lanaunhad  heard  tiie  nins  and  aeen 
tha  bonflraa.  Hiatory  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  CMBrar 
•Cthe  Eoyal  Army,  1600;  LUb  of  James,  U.  302,  Orlg. 
^    L ;  Barnet,  iL  47.  Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken  when 


governor  suspected  of  evil  desSgns.  Ae  Q. 
lege  and  several  parish  churches  were  uaad  u 
prisons ;  and  into  those  buildings  men  aeoued 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion  were  crowded 
in  such  numbers  that  they  could  kariflj 
breathe  t 

The  two  rival  princes  meanwhile  were  boned 
in  collecting  their  forces.  LoughbricUand 
was  the  place  appointed  by  William  for  Uw 
rendesvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his 
army.  While  his  troops  were  assemblut^ 
he  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  improTe 
their  discipline  and  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence. He  had  brought  ftrom  England  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  i 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisioni. 
Pillaging  was  prohibited  under  severe  penaltiei. 
At  the  same  time  supplies  were  liberallj  dii. 
pensed ;  and  all  the  paymasters  of  regimeaii 
were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  withoet 
delay,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  arrean) 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
liCominster,  a  busy  and  unscrupulous  Whi^ 
accompanied  the  King,  and  acted  as  Paymaster 
General.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
William,  at  this  time,  authorised  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Belfast  to  pay  every  year  tvelTc 
hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
principal  dissenting  ministers  af  Down  and 
Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their 
brethren.  The  King  declared  that  he  bestoved 
this  sum  on  the  nonconformist  divines,  partly 
as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty  to  bio, 
and  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recett 
losses.  Such  was  the  orijpn  of  that  donatiia 
which  is  still  annually  bestowed  by  the  go?eit* 
ment  on  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of,  Ulster.^ 

William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spiriti, 
depressed  by  eighteen  mon&s  passed  in  dvil 
state,  amidst  factions  and  intrigues  which  It 
but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon  as  he 
was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards  f  It 
was  strange  to  see  how  rapidly  this  man,  so 
unpopular  at  Westminster,  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  hearts  ef  his  brethren  ii 
arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirn 
as  he  was,  he  took  his  share  of  every  hardship 
which  they  underwent;  that  he  thought  mw 
of  their  comfort  than  of  his*  own;  that  b 
sharply  reprimanded  some  officers,  «^iio  verr 
se  anxious  to  procure  luxuries  for  hSi^  Uble  a 
to  forget  the  wants  of  the  common  e^ldien; 
that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  09  which  be 
took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  but,  e^en  ia 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  i& 
his  small  movable  hut  of  wood ;  that  no  soliciu-  . 
tions  could  induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  & 
high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  eload  of 
dust  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  asi 
which  severely  tried  lungs  less  delicate  tbaa 
his.  Every  man  under  his  command  becane 
familiar  with  his  looks  and  with  hia  Toice ;  ks 


he  aays  that  William  bad  been  Ax  days  In  Ireland  brftn 
his  arrlTal  was  known  to  Jamea. 

i  A  True  and  Perfect  Jonmal  of  the  AOalra  of  Irebal 
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fhtre  VM  Mt  a  ngimMt  wUoh  k«  did  not  in- 
tpcot  witk  miMte  aUMitloD.  His  pleaMiil 
looks  ftad  sftjings  were  long  remembered. 
One  brsre  soldier  bss  reeorded  ia  his  Journal 
the  kind  uid  eourteens  meimer  in  whieh  • 
bed^et  of  the  first  cherries  of  the  year  was 
aeeepted  flrom  him  bj  the  King,  and  the 
sprightUnsas  with  wUeh  His  Majes^  eosrrersed 
at  sapper  with  those  who  stood  rowid  the 
table.* 

On  the  twsBtgr-foarth  of  June,  the  tenth  day 
after  William's  landing,  he  marehed  southward 
tnmk  Looghbriokland  with  all  his  foreee.  He 
was  fuUj  determined  to  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  fitting.  SohMsberg  and  some  other 
officers  recommended  eantion  and  delaj.  But 
the  King  answered  that  he  had  not  oome  to 
Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  nnder  his  feet. 
The  cTent  seems  to  prore  that  he  judged  rightly 
as  a  generaL  That  he  judged  ri^tly  as  a 
statesman  cannot  be  doubted.  He  knew  that 
the  Bnglish  nation  was  discontei|ted  with  the 
way  in  whieh  the  war  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted; that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splendid 
success  could  roTire  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends  and  quell  the  spirit  of  his  enemies ;  and 
that  a  defeat  could  scu^cely  be  more  iie^urious 
to  his  fame  and  to  his  interests  than  a  languid 
and  indeeisiTe  oampaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had, 
during  eighteen  months,  been  fearfully  wasted 
both  by  soldiers  and  by  Rapparees.  The  cattle 
had  been  riaughtered :  the  plantations  had  been 
cut  down :  the  fences  and  houses  were  in  ruins. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the 
road,  except  a  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches 
who  had  no  food  but  the  husks  of  oats,  and 
who  were  seen  picking  those  husks,  like  chick- 
ens, from  amidst  dust  and  cinder8.t  Tet,  ctcu 
under  such  disadTaatages,  the  natural  ferUlity 
of  the  country,  the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the 
bays  and  riTurs  so  admirably  fitted  for  trade* 
oould  not  but  strike  the  King's  obeervant  eye. 
Perhape  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect 
that  unhappy  region  would  huTc  presented  if  it 
had  been  blessed  with  such  a  government  and 
auoh  a  religion  as  had  made  his  natiTO  Holland 
the  wonder  of  the  world ;  how  endlees  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasure  houses,  tulip  gardens  and  dairy 
farms  would  have  lined  the  road  from  Lieburn 
to   Belfaet;    how  many   hundreds  of  barges 
would  haye  been  constantly  passing  up  and 
down  theLaggan ;  what  a  forest  of  masts  would 
huTO  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  of  Newry ; 
and  what  rast  warehouses  and  stately  mansions 
would  have  covered  the  space  occupied  by  the 
noiaome  alleys  of  Dundalk.  **  The  country,"  he 
iraa  heard  to  say,  **is  worth  fighting  for." 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have 
been  to  try  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on 
the  border  between  Leinster  and  Ulster.  But 
this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  reprcHentations  of  Lauiun, 
-who.  though  very  little  di;»posed  and  very  little 
qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  pn  the  Fabian 
system,  had  the  admonitions  of  Louvois  still  in 
his  ears.^  James,  though  resolved  not  to  give 
np  Dublin  without^  battle,  consented  to  retreat 
till  he  should  reach  some  spot  where  he  might 


•  Story^a  Imimrtial  Aeoonnt ;  MS.  Journal  of  CoIomI 
Belllasbam;  The  Rojftl  Diarj. 

t  Story's  Imparti*!  Aooount. 

I  lAoxon  tG  JUrtiToit,  JoiM  S8  (Jolj  8),  IttO;  Xtti  of 
JaoMS,  it  803,  Orig.  U«m. 


have  the  vantoge  of  ground.  When  therefore^ 
William's  isdvanced .  guard  reached  Dundalk 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  tho  Irish  army,  ex- 
cept a  great  cloud  of  dust  which  was  slowlr 
rolling  southwards  towards  Ardee.  The  EnalisL 
halted  one  night  near  the  ground  on  idkich 
Schemberg's  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year ;  and  many  sad  recollections  were 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh, 
the  sepulchre  of  thousands  of  brave  men.} 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and 
still  the  Irish  receded  before  him,  till,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  thirtieth  of  June,  his 
army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern 
frontisr  of  the  county  of  LouUk.  Beneath  lay  a 
valley,  now  so  rich  and  so  cheerlbl  that  the  Eng- 
lishman who  gases  on  it  may  imagine  himself  to 
be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  parts  of 
his  own  highly  favoured  country.  Fields  of 
wheat,  woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies 
and  clover,  slope  gently  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Boyne.  That  bright  and  tranquil  stream, 
the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  baring 
fiowed  many  miles  between  verdant  banks 
crowned  by  modem  palaoes,  and  by  the  ruined 
keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of  the  pale,  is  here 
about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William 
looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on  a 
verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Blaae 
Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Co* 
ny ogham.  Two  miles  to  the  cast,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  firom  factories  and  steam  vessels  over- 
hangs the  busy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 
On  the  Meath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground, 
still  all  com,  grass;  flowers,  and  foliage,  rises 
with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  surmounted 
by  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  ash  trees  which  over- 
shades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate  gravel- 
yard  of  Donore.|| 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscaps 
presented  a  very  different  aspect.  The  traces 
of  art  and  industry  were  few.  Scarcely  a 
vessel  was  on  the  river  except  those  rude  cora- 
cles of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of 
horses,  in  which  the  Celtic  peasantry  fished  for 
trout  and  salmon.  Drogheda,  now  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was 
a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy 
lanes,  encircled  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The 
houses  were  buikt  cf  wood  with  high  gables 
and  projecting  upper  ptories.  WiUiout  the 
walls  of  the  town,  staroeiy  a  dwelling  was  te 
be  seen  except  at  a  plaoe  called  Oldbridge.  At 
Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable ;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  kiui  cabins,  and  a 
single  house  built  of  more  sella  materials. 

When  WUliam  caught  sight  of  the  vaUey  of 
the  Boyne,  he  could  not  suppress  an  exclama- 
tion and  a  gesture  of  delight,  ^c  had  been 
apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  HvMd  a  de- 
cisive action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till, 
the  autumnal  ruins  should  return  with  peeti- 
lenoe  in  their  train.  He  was  now  at  ease.  It 
was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be  sharp  and 
short  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  waved 

2  Story's  IrapATtiai  Aeooant;  Dnmont  MS. 

H  Maim  intarwting  inforanfttion  respActing  the  field  of 
battle  Uftd  the  sarroaiidlag  oountrj  will  be  foand  in  Mr. 
Wilde's  pleeainc  Toluae  entitled  "Ihe  Beautiea  of  the 
Bojne  mkI  VtmkwtmP 
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together  In  defiftnce  on  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 
All  the  •oathern  bank  of  the  rirerwaB  lined  bj 
the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  were  moving  about 
among  the  tents ;  and  ererj  one,  horse  soldier 
or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish;  had  a  white 
badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen 
ki  compliment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  *'  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
King,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the  Irish  lines. 
*'  If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault  will  be 
mine."* 

Each  of  the  contending  princes  had  some 
advantages  over  his  rival,  .lames,  standing  on 
the  defensiye,  behind  entrenchments,  with  a 
liver  before  him,  had  the  stronger  position  :f 
but  his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and 
in  quality  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  probably  had  thirty  thousand  men.  About 
a  third  part  of  this  force  consisted  of  excellent 
French  infantry  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry. 
But  the  rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all 
Europe.  The  Irish  dragoons  were  bad;  the 
Irish  infantry  worse.  It  was  said  that  their  or- 
dinary way  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  their 
pieces  once,  and  then  to  run  away  bawling 
«<  Quarter"  and  «  Murder."  Their  inefficiency 
was,  in  that  age,  commonly  imputed,  both  by 
their  enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural 
poltroonery.  How  little  ground  there  was  for 
such  an  imputation  has  since  been  signally 
proved  by  many  heroic  achieyements  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  It  ought,  indeed,  eren  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  occurred  to 
reasonable  men,  that  a  race  which  ftimisfaed 
some  of  the  best  horse  soldiers  in  the  world 
would  certainly  with  Judicious  training,  ftirnish 
good  foot  soldiers.  But  the  Irish  foot  soldiers 
had  not  merely  not  been  well  trained :  they  had 
been  elab^atoly  ill  trained.  The  greatest  of 
our  generals  repeatedly  and  emphatically  de- 
clared that  even  the  admirable  army  which 
fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres 
Yedras  to  Toulouse  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it 
to  contract  habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a 
few  weeks,  unfit  for  all  military  purposes.  What 
then  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  troops 
who,  from  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted,  were 
not  merely  permitted,  but  invited,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  pay  by  marauding?  They  were, 
as  might  have  b^en  expected,  a  mere  mob,  fu- 
rious indeed  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  but  incapable 
of  opposing  a  steadfast  resistance  to  a  well-or- 
dered force.  In  truth,  all  that  the  discipline, 
if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James's  army  had 
done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase 
and  enervate  him.  After  eighteen  months  of 
nominal  soldiership,  he  was  positively  farther 
from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  whigh 
he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp. 

William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty* 
-  six  thousand  men,  bom  in  many  lands,  and 
speaking  many  tongues.  Scarcely  one  Protes- 
tant Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant  nation, 
was  unrepresented  in  the  army,  which  a  strange 


*  Memonndam  in  thfl  handwrlUng  of  Alszsndar,  Earl 
of  Marcbmont  He  derived  bia  Inlbrmatioa  from  Lord 
Selkirk,  who  wu  in  William's  army. 

t  James  says  (Life,  ii.  393,  Orig.  Bfem.)  that  the  oonntiy 
aflbrded  no  better  ponition.  Kin^,  in  a  thankfglTing  Mr- 
aion  which  he  preached  at  Dublin  after  the  close  of  the 
sampsign,  told  hii  hearers  that  **  the  advantage  of  the 
yest  of  the  Irish  was,  by  all  intelligent  men,  reckoned 


series  of  eyents  had  broQi^t  to  ighi  Ibr  tin 
Protestant  religion  in  the  remotest  island  of  the 
west.    About  half  the  troops  were  iia>tives  of 
England.     Ormond  was  there  with  the  lift 
Guards,  and  Oxford  witii  the  Blues.     Sir  John 
Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  militaiy 
experience  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  pre- 
denoe  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  Pint 
Dragoon  Guards.    There  were  Beaumont's  fost, 
who- had,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of  James, 
refused  to  admit  Irish  papists  among  them,  and 
Hastings's  foot,  who  had,  on  the  disastrous  day 
of  Kiliiecrankie,  maintained  the  military  repa- 
totion  of  the  Saxon  race.    There  were  the  two 
Tangier  battalions,  hitherto  known   only  by 
deeds  of  violence  and  rapine,  but  destined  to 
begin  on  the  following  morning  a  long  career 
of  glory.     The  Scotch  Guards  marched  under 
the    comn^and    of  their    countryman,   Jamei 
Douglas.     Two  fine  British  regiments,  which 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  States  Oeneral, 
and  had  often  looked  death  in  the  faee  under 
William's  leading,  followed  him  in  this  cam- 
paign, not  only  as  their  general,  but  as  that 
native  King.     They  now  rank  as  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  line.    The  former  was  led  by  sb 
officer  who  had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  ef 
military  science,  but  whom  the  whole  army  al- 
lowed to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the  brawe,  Joba 
Cutts.     Conspicuous  among  the  Dutch  troops 
were    Portland's    and    Ginkell's    Horse,    and 
Solmes's  Blue  regiment,  consisting  of  t^o  thoip 
sand  of  the  finest  infantry  in  Burope.    Germany 
had  sent  to  the  field  some  warriors,  sprang  from 
her  noblest  houses.     Prince  George  of  Hesse 
Darmstodt,  a  gallant  youth  who  was  servinx 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  militery  art,  rode  near 
the  King.     A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  raeree- 
narles  was  commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Fre- 
derick of  Wirtomberg,  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
head  of  his  illustrious  family.     It  was  reported 
that  of  all  the  soldiers  of  William  these  were 
most  dreaded  by  the  Irish.     For  centuries  of 
Saxon  domination  had  not  effaeed  the  reoollee- 
tion  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Scandi> 
navian  sea  kings ;  and  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Danes  woidd  one  day  destroy  the  children 
of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with  aoperstitiou 
horror.]:    Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were 
a  Brandenburg  regiment  and  a  Finland  regi> 
ment     But  in  that  great  array,  so  Tsrioasly 
composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by 
a  spirit  peculiarly  fierce  and  implacable,  the 
Huguenots  of  France  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  French,  and  the  Englishry  of  Ireland  im- 
patient to  trample  down  the  Irish.     The  ranks 
of  the  refugees  had  been  efTectually  purged  of 
spies  and  traitors,  and  were  made  up  of  men 
such  as  had  contended  in  the  preeedini^  cen- 
tury against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Valoe 
and  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.     All 
the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony 
had  repaired  to  William's  camp.    Mitchelburnie 
was  there  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  Wolseley  with  the  warriors  who 


above  three  to  one."  See  King's 'TbankiflTlBg  ae>rmtm 
preached  on  Not.IO,  1690,  before  liOrds  Jnstieee.  Tbl^  ia, 
no  donbt,  an  absurd  exaggerati<m.  Bnt  H.  de  la  IToe:«et*a. 
one  of  the  principal  French  offirere  who  wa*  preMiit  at  the 
battle  of  the  B^ne.  informed  LouToin  that  the  Iriith  aney 
oocopied  a  gocNl  defensive  position.  Letter  of  La  I~ 
from  Limerick,  Julj  31  (Ang.  1).  leOO. 
X  Nardirai  LnttreU'r  IHarjr,  llateb,  16Qa. 
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hftd  railed  the  imuiimoiis  aliotit  of  «  AdTuiee" 
on  the  day  of  Newton  BnUer.  Sir  Albert  Co- 
njngham,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  whose 
seat' now  OTerlooks  the  Boyne,  had  bronght 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Loagh  Erne  a  gal- 
lant regiment  of  dragoons  which  fltill  glories  in 
the  name  of  Enniskillen,  and  which  has  proTed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Enzine  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated since  the  day  of  the  Boyne.* 

Walker,  notwithstanding  his  adyanced  age 
and  his  peftoeful  profession,  aooompanied  the 
men  of  Lcndonderry,  and  tried  to  animate  their 
seal  by  exhortation  and  by  example.     He  was 
now  a  great  prelate.     Eiekiel   Hopkins  had 
taken  refuge  from  Popish  persecutors  and  Pres- 
byterian rebels  in  the  city  of  London,,  had 
brought  himself  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  go- 
vernment, had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died 
in  the  performance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  t     William,  on  his  march  through 
Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see  of  Derry  was 
at  his  disposaL     He  instantly  made  choice  of 
Walker  to  be  the  new  Bishop      The  braTO  old 
man,  during  the  few  hours  of  life  which  re- 
mained io  him,  was  overwhelmed  with  saluta- 
tations  and  congratulations.      Unhappily  he 
had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had  so  highly 
distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
war ;  and  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that,  in 
indulging  this  pasmon,  he  was  discharging  a 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.     He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  had  justified  him  in  becoming  a 
combatant  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  in  a 
disciplined  army  led  by  generals  of  long  expe- 
rience and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine,  was 
likely  to  give  less  help  than  scandal     The  Bi- 
shop elect  was  determined  to  be  wherever  dan- 
ger was ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  exposed  him- 
self excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal 
patron,  who  hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much 
as  a  coward. .  A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a 
battle  and  a  gownsman  who  pushed  himself 
into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which  most 
strongly  excited  William's  spleen. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day.  The  King  rode 
riowly  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  closely  examined  the  position  of  the  Irish, 
from  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  by  an 
interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Schomberg,  Ormond, 
Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  Co- 
ningsby,  and  others.  **  Their  army  is  but 
small ;"  said  one  of  the  Butch  ofiBcers.  Indeed 
it  did  not  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  men.  But  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,  that 
many  regiments  were  eoneealed  from  view  by 
the  ondulatUMis  of  the  ground.  *<  They  may 
be  stronger  than  they  look,"  said  William; 
**biit,  weak  or  strong,  I  will  soon  know  all 
abont  them."t 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  neariy  oppo- 
site to  Oldbridge,  sate  down  on  the  turf  to  rest 


*  See  the  Htotorfeal  rpootda  of  the  RagliiMnti  of  tbe 
Britiflb  army,  simI  Bborf*  Itot  tf  Che  army  of  WUHmh  m  it 
paeeed  f n  rertev  at  nag  1*m,  s  week  after  the  battle. 

t  See  fate  Faneral  tenMm  pieaehed  at  the  Choieh  of 
Baiiit  Mai7  Alderaaiy  on  the  S4lh  ef  Jane*  ISOO. 

t  8tory*e  Impttftiat  Hbitorr;  Hietorr  of  the  Wan  in 
Ireland  by  «■  Ofleer  of  the  Roral  Amy;  Hop  to  the 
^  . -niiea»(JalflO),16ie. 


himself,  and  called  tor  breakfkit  The  tm^tsv 
horses  were  unloaded ;  the  canteens  were  open* 
ed ;  and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass. 
The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  bvilt  while 
many  veterans  who  oould  well  remember  tha 
events  of  that  day  were  still  living. 

WhiU  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  U 
horsemen  appeared  close  to  &e  water  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Among  them  his  attendantt 
could  discern  some  who  had  onee  been  oon- 
spicuons  at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  balls 
in  the  gaUery  of  Whitehall,  the  youthful  Ber> 
wick,  thd  small,  fkirhaired  Lansun,  Tyreonnel, 
once  admired  by  maids  of  honour  as  the  model 
of  manly  vigour  and  beauty,  but  now  beni 
down  by  years  and  crippled  by  gont,  and, 
overtopping  all,  the  stalely  head  of  Sarsfield. 

The  chieft  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered 
that  the  person  who,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
circle,  was  breakfasting  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent  /or 
artillery.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from 
view  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  were  brought  down 
almost  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  placed 
behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  Jnst  risen 
from  his  meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
was  the  mark  of  both  guns.  The  first  shot 
struck  one  of  the  holsters  of  Prince  George  of 
Hesse,  and  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
"Ah!"  cried  the  King;  ''the  poor  Prince  ie 
killed."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  was 
himself  hit  by  a  second  ball,  a  sUponndex. 
It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grased  his  shoulder, 
and  drew  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood.  Both 
armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  eifeet ;  for 
the  King  sank  down  for  a  moment  on  his 
horse's  neck.  A  yell  of  exultation  rose  Arom 
the  Irish  camp.  The  Bnglish  and  their  allies 
were  in  dismay.  Solmes  flung  himself  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  and  burst  Skto  tears.  Bnt 
William's  deportment  soon  readkired  his 
friends.     ** There  is  no  harm  done,"  he  said: 

but  the  bullet  came  quite  near  enough." 
Coningsby  put  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound-, 
a  surgeon  was  sent  for:  a  plaster  was  applied; 
and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was 
finished,  rode  round  alt  the  posts  of  his  army 
amidst  loud  acdaniations.  Such  was  the  en- 
ergy of  his  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeble 
health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt,  he  was  that 
day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.} 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  tiU 
the  evening.  William  observed  with  especial 
attention  the  effect  produced  by  the  Irish  shots 
on  the  English  regiments  which  had  never  been 
in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  result  **A11  is  right,"  he  said;  "they 
stand  fire  well."  Long  after  sunset  he  made  a 
final  inspeotion  of  his  forces  by  torchlight,  and 
gave  oraers  that  everything  should  Im  reaJy 
for  forcing  a  passage  across  the  river  on  the 
morrow.  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green 
bough  in  his  hat.  The  baggage  and  greatcoats 
were  to  be  left  under  a  guard.  -The  word  was 
Westminster. 

The  King's  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was 


i  London  Gawtte,  JalyT,  1000;  Story's  ImMitial  His- 
tory ;  Hiatory  of  the  Wan  ia  Ireland  by  an  Ofloer  of  the 
Royal  Army;  Naretaue  lAttreire  Diary;  Lord  Mareh- 
mont's  Memorandom ;  Burnet,  IL  60^  and  Tbank^giying 
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not  appvoved  by  all  bis  lieutenants.  Schom* 
btjg,  IB  partaculur,  proaouuced  the  experi- 
n  tut  too  hasardoas,  aud,  when  bis  opiuion 
wm8  overroled,  retired  to  bis  tent  in  no  very 
good  bomour.  Wbe^  tbe  order  of  battle  was 
aelivered  to  Mm,  be  muttered  tbat  be  bad  been 
more  used  to  give  sucb  orders  tban  to  receive 
them.  For  this  little  fit  of  suUenness,  very 
pardonable  in  a  general  who  had  won  great 
viatories  when  bis  master  was  still  a  child,  tbe 
brave  veteran  made,  on  the  following  morning, 
a  nobla  atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has 
never  since  returned  without  exciting  strong 
•motions  of  vary  different  kinds  in  the  two  popu- 
lations which  divide  Ireland.  Tbe  son  rose 
bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both 
armies  were  in  motion.  AVilUam  ordered  his 
right  wing,  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
B^omberg,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  to  march 
to  tbe  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  cross  thare,  and  to  turn  tbe  left  flank  of  the 
Irish  army.  Meinhart  Bchomberg  was  assisted 
by  Portland  and  Douglas.  James,  anticipating 
some  such  design,  bad  already  sent  to  the 
bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
8ir  Neil  O'Nal.  0*NeU  behaved  himself  like 
a  brave  gentleman:  but  be  soon  received  a 
mortal  wound :  his  men  fled ;  and  the  English 
right  wing  passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  Lauxun  uneasy.  What  if 
the  English  right  wing  should  get  into  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  James  T  About  four  miles  south 
of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called  Duleek,  where 
the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow,  tbat  two 
oars  could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  lay  a  morass  which 
afforded  no  firm  footing.  If  Meinhart  Schom- 
berg  should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Insh  to  retreat  They  must 
either  ooftquer,  or  be  out  off  to  a  man.  Dis- 
'  turbed  by  iJiis  apprehension,  the  French  gene- 
ral marched  with  bis  countrymen  and  with 
Barsfield's  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane 
Bridge.  Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge  were 
left  to  be  defended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock.  William  put 
himsdf  at  the  bead  of  his  left  wing,  which  was 
composed  exclusively  of  cavalry,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  river  not  far  above  Drogbeda.  The 
centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  foot,  was  intrusted  to  tbe  command 
of  Schomberg,  and  was  marshalled  opposite  to 
Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  whole  Irish  in- 
fantry had  been  collected.  The  Meath  bank 
bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.    A  fortifioa- 


tion  had  been  made  by  Frencb  engiBears  cut 
of  the  hedges  and  buildings ;  and  a  breastwork 
had  been  thrown  up  close  to  the  water  side.* 
Tyrconnel  was  there;  and  under  him  were 
Richard  Hamilton  and  AntrinL 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes's  Bhies 
were  the  first  to  move.  They  inarched  gallantly, 
with  drums  beating,  to  the  brink  of  the  Boyne. 
Then  the  drums  stopped;  and  the  men,  tea 
abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Next  plugg- 
ed Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen.  A  little  to 
the  left  of  Londonderry  and  EnniskilleD,  Caille- 
mot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long  column  of 
French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Caille- 
mot  and  his  refugees,  the  main  body  of  the 
English  infantry  struggled  through  the  river, 
up  to  their  armpits  in  water.  StiU  farther 
down  the  stream  the  Danes  found  another  ford. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  was  alive  with  muskets  and  green 
boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  channel  that  they  became  aware 
of  the  whole  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  engaged.  Thejr  had  ss 
yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hosUle  army. 
Now  whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horae  seemed 
to  start  out  of  the  earth.  A  wild  shout  of  de- 
fiance rose  from  the  whole  shore :  during  ooe 
moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful:  but  the 
Protestants  pressed  resolutely  forward ;  and  ia 
another  moment  the  whole  Irish  line  gaT«  way. 
Tyrconnel  looked  on  in  helpless  despair.  He 
did  not  want  personal  courage :  but  his  mflitarf 
skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  reviewed 
his  regiment  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  com- 
mitting some  blunder ;  and  to  rally  the  ranks 
which  were  breaking  all  round  him  was  no  task 
for  a  general  who  had  survived  the  energy  of 
bis  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had  still  tbe 
rudiments  of  his  profession  to  learn.  Sereral  of 
bis  best  officers  fell  while  vainly  endearouring 
to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dtttek 
Blues  in  the  face.  Kichard  Hamilton  ordered 
a  body  of  foot  to  fall  on  the  French  refiigees, 
who  were  still  deep  in  water.  He  led  the  way, 
and,  accompanied  by  several  courageous  gea- 
tlemen,  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  river. 
But  neither  his  commands  nor  his  caampU 
could  infiise  courage  into  that  mob  of  eov- 
stealers.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  re- 
tired firom  the  bank  in  despair  Further  dowi 
the  river  Antrim's  division  ran  like  sheep  st 
the  i4»proach  of  the  English  column.  Whole 
regiments  flune  away  arms,  colours  and  cloaks, 
and  scampered  off  to  the  hills  without  starikiBg 
a  blow  or  firing  a  shotf 


•  iM  Hognette  to  tonvota,  Joly  St  (A^.  10),  ISOO. 

t  ThAt  I  hvn  4oiM  no  laJiMttM  to  tfa«  Irish  iaikatvy 
will  appear  from  the  aoooantf  which  tho  French  oflloera 
who  were  at  the  Borne  sent  to  their  goTemment  and 
Iheir  ftmlUee.  La  Hognette,  writing  hastily  to  LouTola 
on  the  401  (14th)  of  Jofy,  lays :  **  Je  voob  dirayseolement, 
llonmlgnenr,  que  nous  n'arons  pas  e«te  battoa,  mais  qne 
les  ennemya  ont  chasses  devant  eux  les  trouppes  Irlandol- 
oes  oomme  dss  moutons,  sans  avoir  easaye  on  sealeoapde 
mouaquet'* 

Writing  some  weeks  later  more  tally  from  Limerick,  he 
njBy  ^*  J^en  menrs  de  honte.**  He  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  no  easj  matter  to  win  tbe  battte,  atbast  "*  Mais 
n  est  vray  aossi,"  ha  adds,  **  qae  lea  Irlaadois  ne  firent 
pas  la  molndre  rsaistaoioe,  et  pliecent  sans  tirer  an  aenl 
eonp."  Znrlaaben,  Oolonel  of  one  of  tbe  finest  regiments 
in  ttM  Iraneh  serrlee,  wrote  to  the  sana  aflect,  bat  did 


JwHoa  to  the  eooiaga  of  the  Ush  hsMa,  1 
•tta  does  not  mentloii. 

There  is'  at  the  French  War  (HBee  a  latter  ^Mtfiy 
serawled  1^  Botaselean,  Lanava's  seeand  te  rinmwi.  ts 
his  wife  after  the  battle.  He  wrote  thus:  •■  Je  asa  pMis 
Uea,  ma  ehere  feme.  Ne  t'iuiiiieBte  pas  de  mt.  Km 
Irlandois  n*ont  rien  iUt  qui  Tallla.  Us  oat  tone  facke  is 
ide." 

De«igaj,«>ttinf  on  the  10th  pOQk)  of  Joly,  sasigas 
ssTeral  reasons  fer  the  defeat  **!*  ptamiefe  aC  la  pm 
ferts  eat  la  ftilta  des  Irlaodaia  qal  aoat  en  Teitts  daa  stM 
sar  leaqnels  II  ne  feot  Maeoaptor  da  toat.  *  In  tbe  wmm 
letter  ha  aajs:  "U  nw  paa  nataial  de  ovoira  qw'^ns 
ansoe  de  ^tegt  eteq  mille  hsmsiis  ooi  paroisanlf  da  la 
meillenre  Tolaate  da  manda,  at  qal  a  la  vaaedsa  •aaaadi 
ftisoit  deaeris  da  jagra,  dot  atra  aaMafanant  ddkMe  aaw 
avoir  tbal'apaa  at  mkasnlaonpde  awosqaat  n  j  a  aa 
tel  rsflaMBt  toat  aallsr  qirt  a  Uiiaa  SM  haMt%  ran  anaoa, 
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It  required  bimi/  years  and  many  heroie 
exploita  to  take  away  tke  reproach  which  that 
ignominioas  ront  left  on  the  Irish  name.  Yet, 
eyen  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  abundantly 
proTed  that  the  reproach  was  unjust.  Richard 
Hamilton  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  under  his  command,  they  made  a  gallant, 
though  an  nnsuccessftil  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day.  They  maintained  a  desperate  fight  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes's  Blues.  They 
drove  the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream. 
They  fell  impetuously  on  the  Huguenot  regi- 
ments, which,  not  being  provided  with  pikes, 
then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse, 
began  to  give  ground.  Caillemot,  while'  encou- 
raging his  fellow  exiles,  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  thigh.  Four  of  his  men  carried  him 
back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.  As  he  passed, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks 
which  were  still  up  to  the  breast  in  the  water. 
**  On ;  on ;  my  lads :  to  glory ;  to  glory."  Schom- 
berg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  who  had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  with,  the  eye  of  a  general,  now  thought 
that  the»  emergency  required  from  him  the  per- 
sonal exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those  who  stood 
about  him  besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his 
cuirass.  Without  defensive  armour  he  rode 
through  the  river,  and  rallied  the  refugees 
whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dismayed. 
"  Come  on,"  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to 
the  Popish  squadrons ;  **  come  on,  gentlemen ; 
there  are  your  persecutors."  Those  were  his 
last  words.  Aa  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish 
horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and  encircled  him 
for  a  moment  When  they  retired,  he  was  on 
the  ground.  His  friends  rused  him  ;  but  he' 
was  already  a  corpse.  Two  sabre  wounds  were 
on  his  head ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was 
lodged  in  his  neck.  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Wi^er,  while  exhorting  the  colonists  of 
Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was  shot  dead.  During 
near  half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.  All  was 
smoke,  dust,  and  din.  Old  soldiers  were  heard 
to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper  work 
in  the  Low  Countries.  But,  just  at  this  con- 
juncture, WilUam  came  up  with  the  left  wing. 
He  had  found  much  difficulty  in  crossing. 
Tke  tide  was  running  fast.  His  charger  had 
been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost  lost 
in  the  mud.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm 
grround  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, — 
for  his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and 
his  bandage, — and  led  his  men  to  the  place 
where  the  fight  was  the  hottest.  His  arrival 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Yet  the  Irish 
horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.  It  was  long 
remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 


et  8M  dnpMOX  nr  to^baam  d0  bttMila,«t  a  gtgao  top 
nMmtaguM  atm  Mt  oftelem'* 

I  looked  in  vain  Amt  the  deinMitah  iv  vhtoh  Laorani 
mviiC  hftv*  ttiwtn  Louvolii  %  deUiM  •raouBt  of  the  battto. 

*  lAusim  viofet  to  SelgMlfty,  Jaly  16  (36).  1690.  »  Rieb- 
ard  Amiltoa  a  eta  Mt  prisoimier,  Msaat  ft>vt  Men  md 
deToir." 

t  Uy  ohtof  attterteh  tor  the  hliitory  of  this  battto  ata 
Btor7's  Inpartial  A«eoant  aad  Oontlnaation;  the  BMbarf 
of  the  War  !o  Ireland  by  an  Oflleer  in  the  Royal  Amy; 
t  he  deepatoiieeiB  the  Vtoaeh  War  Oltoe ;  The  Ufe  of  iamee, 
Orig.  aioB.;  Baniat,  U.  W.  OS;  Blareiamie  LnttoaU's  Diaiy : 
the  London  Oaaette  of  JvAj  10, 1000;  the  Despatcliea  of 
Uop  and  Baden;  a  aamtive piobably  dianrm «» by  Port- 
land, wUob  WUUaia  wattoUM  States  Oeaaral ;  PnrOaad'i 


that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  WiSliam  rod* 
to  the  head  of  the  Enniskilleners.  *<  What  wHl 
you  do  for  me  ?"  he  ciiML  He  was  not  imme« 
diately  recognised;  and  one  trooper,  taking 
him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.  William 
gently  put  aside  the  carbine.  <*  What,"  said 
he,  **  do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?"  **  It  ii 
His  Migesty  ;'*  said  the  Colonel.  The  ranks  of 
sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of 
Joy.  '*  Gentlemen,**  said  William,  "  you  shall 
be  my  guards  to-day.  I  have  heard  much  of 
you.  Let  me  see  something  of  you."  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man, 
ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  reserved,  was  thai 
danger  acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his 
heart,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  took  away  all 
appearance  of  constraint  fro^  his  manner.  On 
this  memorable  day  he  was  leen  wherever  the 
peril  was  greatest.  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of 
his  pistol:  another  carried  off  the  heel  of  his 
jackboot :  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored 
him  to  retire  to  some  station  flrom  which  ho 
could  give  his  orders  without  exposing  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  bv 
his  example,  gained  ground  fast.  The  Lriu 
cavalry  made  their  last  stand  at  a  house  called 
Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were  re* 
pelted  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly 
pursued,  till  WilUam  ralUed  them  and  turned 
the  chase  back.  In  this  encounter  Richard 
Hamilton,  who  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation  foifeited  by 
perfidy,*  was  severely  wounded,  taken  priao* 
ner,  and  instantly  brought,  through  the  smoke 
and  over  the  carnage,  before  the  prince  whom 
he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  occasion  did 
the  character  of  Wifiiam  show  itself  in  a  more 
striking  mai^ner.  **Xs  this  business  over?" 
he  said ;  **  or  will  your  horse  make  more  fight  ?" 
«(  On  my  honour.  Sir,"  answered  Hamilton,  **  I 
believe  that  they  will."  «<  Tour  honour  I" 
muttered  William;  «*your  honour!*'  That 
half-suppressed  exclamation  was  the  only  re- 
venge which  he  condescended  to  take  for  an 
injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more 
affable  and  gracious  in  their  ordinary  depori^ 
ment,  would  have  exacted  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion. Then,  restraining  himselt  he  ordered 
his  own  surgeon  to  look  to  the  hurts  of  his 
captive,  f 

And  now  the  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  Uiat  his  horse  would  o<Na- 
tinue  to  fight.  Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only  thirty  un- 
wounded  men  left  It  was  enough  that  these 
gallant  soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they 
were  left  without  supporty  or  h(^,  or  guidancoi 


private  letter  to  MalTiUe;  Oaptafn  Rkhardion's  Narrsttr* 
•nd  map  of  the  battle;  the  i)uiaont  MS.,  and  the  Bel 
lingham  MS.  I  bare  also  seen  an  aooonnt  of  the  battle 
in  a  IMarr  kept  tai  bad  lAtin  and  In  an  almost  undeel 

Sherable  hand  bv  one  of  the  beaten  army  who  seems  to 
ave  been  a  hedge  schoolmaster  tamed  Captain.  Thli 
IMary  was  kindly  lent  to  mf«  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  it 
belongs  The  writer  relates  the  Bkisibrtanes  of  his  eonntrv 
in  a  style  of  whieh  a  short  «pedmen  may  sniBoe.  **\ 
Jnly,  1000.  0  diem  Ulam  hifkndnm,  earn  inimiei  potiti 
sunt  pass  apnd  Oldbridfls  et  noe  dreumdederant  et  fta< 
genmt  prope  Pkttin.  Hlno  omaes  ftigimns  Dublin  versus. 
Igo  meeom  tnU  Oip  tfowe  et  Georginm  Ogle,  et  veaimus 
haonoetsDnb." 
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till  their  brAvest  leader  was  s  oaptire,  and  till 
their  King  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  ttwed  his  early  reputa- 
tion for  Talour  to  accident  and  flattery,  or 
whether,  as  be  advanced  in  life,  hie  character 
underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.  But  it 
Is  certain  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  generally 
belieTed  to  possess,  not  merely  that  average 
measure  of  fortitude  which  qualifies  a  soldier 
to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace, 
but  that  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is 
the  virtue  of  great  commanders.  *  It  is  equally 
certain  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  repeatedly, 
at  conjunctures  such  as  have  often  inspired 
timorous  and  delicate  women  with  heroic  cour- 
age, showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his 
personal  safety.  Of  the  most  powerifbl  motives 
which  can  induce  human  beings  to  encounter 
peril,  none  was  wanting  to  him  on  the  day  of 
the  Boyne.  The  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity,  of  friends  devoted  to  his 
cause,  and  of  enemies  eager  to  witness  his 
humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  had,  in 
bis  opinion,  sacred  rights  to  maintain  and  cruel 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  was  a  King  come  to 
fight  for  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  father 
oome  to  fight  for  Uie  birthright  of  his  child. 
He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  come  to 
f  ght  in  the  holiest  of  crusades.  If  all  this  was 
not  enough,  he  saw,  from  the  secure  position 
which  he  occupied  on  the  height  of  Donore,  a 
Bight  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
have  roused  the  most  torpid  of  mankind  to 
emulation.  He  saw  his  rivaV  weak,  sickly, 
wounded,  swimming  the  jriver,  struggling 
through  the  mud,  leading  the  charge,  stopping 
the  flight,  grasping  tl\e  sword  witli  the  left 
'  hand,  managing  the  bridle  with  a  bandaged 
arm.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  that 
sluggish  and  ignoble  nature.  He  watched, 
from  a  safe  distance,  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle on  which  his  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  race 
depended.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  day 
was  going  against  Ireland,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apprehension  that  his  flight  might  be  inter- 
cepted, and  galloped  towards  Dublin.  He  was 
escorted  by  a  bodyguard  under  the  command 
of  Sarsfield,  who  had,  on  that  day,  had  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  skill  and  courage 
which  his  enemies  allowed  that  he  possessed.f 
The  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  employed 
the  whole  morning  in  keeping  William's  right 
wing  in  check,  covered  the  flight  of  the  beaten 
army.  They  were  indeed  in  some  danger  of 
being  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  runaways,  all  pressing  to  get  first  to  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  and  were  forced  to  fire  re^ 
peatedly   on  these   despicable   allies.  {     The 


*  8m  Pep7^8  Diary,  Jan«  4, 1604.  «  He  tells  me  mhove 
ill  of  the  0aice  of  fork,  that  he  \»  more  hlmselC  and 
morn  of  Judgment  is  at  hand  in  him,  in  the  middle  of 
ft  desperate  servioe  than  at  other  times.^'  Clarendon  re- 
peatedly says  the  same.  Swift  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his 
eopy  of  Clarendon,  in  one  place,  ^*  How  old  was  he  (James) 
when  he  turned  Papist  and  a  coward  T'  in  another,  '*He 
proved  a  cowardly  Popish  king.*' 

t  P6re  Orleans  mentions  that  SarslSeld  aooompaaied 
James.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  scarcely  been  Ibaght 
when  it  was  made  the  snl^eet  of  a  drama,  the  Boyal 
flight,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  a  Faroe,  1600.  Nothing 
more  execrable  was  ever  written.  But  It  desenres  to  be 
remarked  that,  in  this  wrefeebed  piece,  though  the  Irish 


retreat  was,  howcTer,  effected  with  less  lusi 
than  might  haye  been  expected.  For  even  the 
admirers  of  William  owned  that  he  did  not 
show  in  the  pursuit  the  energy  which  exeo  his 
detractors  acknowledged  that  he  had  shown  ia 
the  battle.  Perhaps  his  physical  infirmities, 
his  hurt,  and  the  fatigue  which  he  had  under* 
gone,  had  made  him  incapable  of  bodily  or 
mental  exertion.  Of  the  last  forty  hours,  h« 
had  passed  thirty-fire  on  horseback.  '  Schom- 
berg.  who  might  hare  supplied  his  place,  wis 
no  more.  It  was  said  in  the  camp  that  the 
King  could  not  do  ererything,  and  that  what 
was  no.t  done  by  him  was  not  done  at  all. 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any 
battle  field  of  equal  importance  nnd  celebritj. 
Of  the  Irish  only  about  fifteen  hundred  had 
fallen ;  but  they  were  almost  all  caTalry,  the 
flower  of  the  army,  brave  and  well  disciplined 
men,  whose  place  cotild  not  easily  be  supplied. 
William  gare  strict  orders  that  there  should  be 
no  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  enforced  those 
orders  by  an  act  of  laudable  sereritj.  One  of 
his  soldiers,  after  the  fight  was  orer,  butcheied 
three  defenceless  Irishmen  who  ai(ked  for 
quarter.  The  King  ordered  the  murderer  to 
be  hanged  on  the  spot} 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed 
fire  hundrbd  men;  but ^ among  them  was  the 
first  captain  in  Europe.  To  his  corpse  ereiy 
honour  was  paid.  The  only  cemetery  in  which 
so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England,  could  pro- 
perly be  laid  was  that  renerable  Abbey,  hal- 
lowed by  the  dust  of  many  generations  of 
.priifces,  heroes  and  poets,  ft  was  announced 
that  the  bra^e  Teteran  should  hare  a  public 
funer'kl  at  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  his 
corpse  was  embalmed  with  such  skill  as  coald 
be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  t 
leaden  coffin  || 

Walker  was  treated  less  respeetf\Di1ly.  Wil- 
liam thought  him  a  busybody  who  had  beea 
properly  punished  for  running  into  danger 
without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that 
feeling,  witii  characteristic  bluntness,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  "Sir,"  said  an  attendant, 
'<  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot 
at  the  ford.*^  «  What  took  him  there  ?"  growled 
the  King. 

The  Tiotorious  army  advanced  that  day  to 
Duleek,  and  passed  the  warm  summer  nigbt 
there  under  the  open  sky.  The  tents  and  the 
baggage  waj^gons  were  still  on  the  north  of  the 
river.  William's  coach  had  been  brought  over: 
and  he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers. 
On  the  following  day,  Drogheda  snrrendered 
without  a  blow,  and  the  garrison,  thirteen  hojft- 
dred  strong,  marched  out  u]ianiied.f 


made  in  Ikvonr  of  Sarsfield.    **Tbla  fcllow,**  mjiJm 

will  make  ma  valiant,  I  think,  in  epMe  of  ■; 
"Oarae  of  my  sCareP'  aaya  tiarwfleM,  after  tfci 
battla.  <*ThatImnatbed«lBohedl  I  vouhl  hsve wieale4 
▼iolory  out  of  harstie  VorfeaM'a  banda." 

X  Both  La  Hogaette  and  Zorlaoben  inflbrmcd  tbdr  i^ 
▼■nuMBt  that  it  had  been  neeaiaaty  to  ftn  on  the  Iil>k 
ItagitlTas,  who  wmild  otborwiae  have  thrown  the  fnaA 
nuaka  into  oonftishm. 

i  Baden  to  Yaa  Oittovs,  Jmly  8  (ISy,  1680. 
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IfMinribil^  BnUin  had  iMm  is  tiolMit 
Mool    Od  the  thirtieih  of  June  it  wu  known 
that  the  armies  irere  &oe  to  faoe  with  the  Boyne 
between  them,  and  that  a  battle  was  almost 
ineritable.    The  news  that  William  had  been 
woonded  oame  that  evening.     The  first  report 
was  that  the  wound  was  mortaL    It  was  be- 
Heved,  and  oonfidentlj  repeated,  that  the  usurper 
was  no  more ;  and  couriers  started  bearing  the 
glad  Udings  of  his  death  to  the  French  ships 
whieh  lay  in  the  ports  of  Munster.    From  day- 
break on  the  first  of  July  the  street^  of  Dublin 
were  filled  with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  tell- 
ing news.    A  thousand  wild  rumours  wandered 
to  and  fro  among  the  crowd.    A  fleet  of  men  of 
war  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  from  the 
hill  of  Howth.    An  army  commanded  by  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  had  landed  in  Kent.     There  had 
been  hard  fighting  at  the  Boyne:  but  the  Irish 
had  von  ^  day:  the  English  right  wing  had 
been  routed :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  pri- 
soner.   While  the  Roman  Catholics  heard  and 
repeated  these  stories  in  all  the  places  of  public 
resort,  the  few  Protestants  who  were  still  out  of 
prison,  %fraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  shut  them- 
eelyes  up  in  their  inner  chambers.     But,  to- 
wards fire  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on 
tired  horses  came  straggling  in  with  eril  tidings. 
By  six  it  was  known  that  all  was  lost.    Soon 
ftfter  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two  hundred 
caTslry,  rode  into  the  Castle.    At  the  threshold 
he  was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyroonnel,  once  the 
gfij  and  beantifril  Fanny  Jennings,  the  loreliest 
ooquette  in  the  brilliant  Whitehall  of  the  Resto- 
ration.   To  her  the  Tanquished  King  had  to  an- 
nounce the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  own. 
And  now  the  tide  of  fngitiTes  came  in  fast.    Till 
midnight  all  the  northern  arenues  of  tho  capital 
were  choked  by  trains  of  cars  and  by  bands  of 
dragoons,  spent  with  running  and  riding,  and 
begrimed  with  dust    Some  htA  lost  their  fire 
arms,  and  some  their  swords.    Some  were  dis- 
figured by  recent  wounds.    At  two  in  the  morn- 
ing Dublin  was  stOl:  but,  before  the  early  dawn 
of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the 
peal  of  trumpets;  and  the  horse,  who  had,  on 
the  preceding  day,  so  w^l  supported  the  honour 
of  their  country,  came  pouring  through  the 
Btreets,  with  ranks  fearfully  thmned,  yet  pre* 
serring,  eren  in  that  extremity,  some  show  of 
military  order.    Two  hours  later  Lauzun's  drums 
were  heard;  and^he  French  regiments,  in  un- 
broken array,  marched  into  the  city.*    Many 
thought  that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might 
atill  be  made.    But,  before  six  o'clock,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  Roman  Qatholic 
citizens  were  summoned  in  haste  to  the  Castle. 
James  took  lea^e  of  them  with  a  speech  which 
did  him  little  honour.     He  had  often,  he  said, 
been  warned  that  Irishmen,  however  well  they 
might  look,  would  never  acquit  themselves  well 
on  a  field  of  battle;  and  he  had  now  found  that 
the  warning  was  but  too  true.     He  had  been  so 
imlbrtnnate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  than  two 
years  abandoned  by  two  armies.    His  English 
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'  troops  had  not  wanted  ooorigs;  Inti  ihffy  hftd 
wanted  loyalty.  His  Irish  troops  were,  no  doubt, 
attached  to  his  cause,  which  was  their  own.  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  front  to  f^at  with 
an  enemy,  they  ran  away.  The  loss  indeed  had 
been  little.  More  shame  for  those  who  had  fled 
with  80  little  loss.  **I  will  never  command  an 
Irish  army  again.  I  must  shift  for  myself;  and 
so  must  you."  After  thus  reviling  his  soldiers 
for  being  the  rabble  which  his  own  mismanage- 
ment had  made  them,  and  for  following  the  ex- 
ample of  cowardice  which  he  had  himself  set 
them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  more  worthy  of  a 
King.  Ho  knew,  he  said,  that  some  of  his  b^ 
herents  had  declared  that  they  would  bum  Dub- 
lin down  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fhU  into  tbs 
hands  of  the  English.  Such  an  act  would  dis* 
grace  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind:  for  no- 
body would  believe  that  his  friends  would  venr 
ture  so  far  without  his  sanction.  Such  an  agl 
would  also  draw  on  those  who  committed  it  se- 
verities which  otherwise  they  had  no  cause  to 
apprehend ;  for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  ene- 
mies was  not  among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  For  these  reasons  James  charged  hia 
hearers  on  their  allegiance  neither  to  sack  nor 
to  destroy  the  city,  j-  He  then  took  his  depart* 
ure,  crossed  the  Wicklow  hills  with  all  speed, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  was  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin.  Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to  take  some 
refrOshment  when  he  was  scared  by  an  absurd 
report  that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him. 
He  started  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave 
orders  that  Uie  bridges  should  be  pulled  down 
behind  him.  At  sunrise  on  the  thini  of  July  he 
reached  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  THence  he 
went  by  sea  to  Kinsale,  when  he  embarked  oa 
board  of  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed  for  Brest.} 
After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin 
increased  hourly.  During  the  whole  of  the  day 
which  followed  the  battle,  flying  foot  soldiers, 
weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were  constantly 
coming  in.  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  with  their 
wives,  their  families  and  their  household  stuff, 
were  constantly  going  out  In  some  parts  of 
the  capital  there  was  still  an  appearance  of 
marUal  order  and  preparedness.  Guards  were 
posted  at  the  gates :  the  Castle  was  occupied  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  admitted 
without  a  struggle.  Indeed  some  swa^^rera, 
who  had,  a  few  hours  before,  run  f^om  tbo 
breastwork  of  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a 
trigger,  now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town 
in  ashes  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Prince  'of 
Orange.  But  towards  the  evening  Tyrconnel 
and  Lauzun  collected  all  their  forces,  and 
marched  out  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  to 
that  vast  sheepwalk  which  extends  over  the 
table  land  of  ^dare.  Instantly  the  face  of 
things  in  Dublin  was  changed.  The  Protestants 
every  where  came  forth  from  their  hiding 
places.  Some  of  them  entered  the  houses  of 
thvir  persecutors  and  demanded  arms.  The 
doors  of  the  prisons  were  opened.  The  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King,  and 
others,  who  had  long  held  the  doctrine  of  {msslve 
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'(Obedience,  but  irho  h$d  at  l«ngth  been  oonvertxl 
bjr  oppression  into  moderate  Whigp,  formed 
themselves  into  a  proTlsional  government,  and 
tent  a  messenger  to  William's  camp,  with  the 
news  that  Dublin  was  prepared  to  welcome  him. 
At  eight  that  evening  a  troop  of  English  dra- 
goons arrived.  They  were  met  by  the  whole 
Protestant  population  on  College  Green,  where 
the  statue  of  the  deliverer  now  stands.  Hun* 
dreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about, 
shaking  hands  with  each  other.  On  the  morrow 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  arrived;  and  soon  from 
«very  side  came  news  of  the  effects  which  tlie 
^ctory  of  the  Boyne  had  produced.  James 
had  quitted  the  island.  Wexford  had  declared 
for  King  WilKam.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  capital  there  was  not  a  Papist  in  arms.  Al- 
most i^l  the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated 
mrmy  had  been  seized  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Enniskillenen  had  taken  not  less  than  three 
hundred  cars,  and  had*found  among  the  booty 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  much  plate, 
many  valuable  trinkets,  all  the  rich  camp 
equipage  of  Tyrconnel  and  Lauznn.* 

William  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ferns, 
about  two  miles  f^om  Dublin.  Thence,  on  the 
anoming  of  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  July,  he  rode 
in  great  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  Utere,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  returned  publio  thanks 
to  God  in  the  choir  which  is  now  hung  with  the 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.  King 
preached,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  neophyte,  on 
the  great  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  the  Church.  The  Protestant  magistrates  of 
the  eity  appeared  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
the  pomp  of  office.  William  could  not  be  per- 
Buaded  to  repose  himself  at  the  Castle,  but  in 
the  evening  returned  to  bis  camp,  and  slept 
'there  in  his  wooden  cabin.f 
.  The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and 
Excited  strong  emotions  all  over  Europe.  The 
news  of  iVilliam's  wound  every  where  preceded 
by  a  ffew  hours  the  news  of  his  victory.  Paris 
was  roused  at  dead  of  night  by  the  arrival  of  a 
eourier  who  brought  the  Jojrfal  intelligence  that 
the  heretic,  the  parricide,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  greatness  of  France,  had  been  struck  dead 
by  a  cannon  ball  In  the  sight  of  the  two  armies. 
The  commissaries-of  police  ran  about  the  city, 
knocked  at  the  doors,  and  ealled  the  people  up 
to  illuminate.  In  an  hour  streets,  quays  and 
bridges  were  in  a  blase :  drums  were  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding:  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame 
were  ringing:  peals  of  cannon  were  resounding 
fh>m  the  batteries  of  the  Bastile.    Tables  were 


*TrfM  and  Tiorftet  JoarnaL  London  0«iettft»  July  10 
and  14,  IWO;  Nazdnng  Lattrdl's  DUrv.  In  tbe  M  Ot 
Jamcii  Bonnell,  Accountant  General  of  Ireland  Q703),  It  a 
remarkable  religlonii  meditation,  from  which  I  fnll  quote  a 
ehort  paaaaga.  **  How  did  ire  nse  tbe  Proteatanta  on  the 
mat  day  of  our  Revolotion,  Thuraday  the  third  of  July, 
a  day  erer  to  he  remembered  by  ua  with  the  greateet 
thankfttlneaa,  oongratulate  and  embrace  one  another  ai 
>tMy  met«  Hkeperaona  alive  fnom  thedaad,  like  brothera 
,  jtod  aiiteca  Beating  after  a  long  abaenea,  and  going  about 
Atm  honae  to  house  to  give  each  other  Joy  of  Oo<r  a  great 
mercy,  enquiring  of  one  another  liow  they  paat  the  late 
daya  of  dlatrefa  and  terror,  what  apprehenalima  they  had, 
what  feara  or  dangem  they  were  under;  thoaa  that  were 
pilKnera»  how  they  f|ot  their  Uborty,  how  they  were  treat- 
ed, and  what»  from  time  to  ttaaa^  thagr  thoi^  cf  things.* 


set  out  in  the  street;  ad  wliiB  wmt  Mrved 
to  all  who  passed.  A  Prince  of -Orange,  matts 
of  sti  aw,  was  trailed  through  the  mad,  and  at 
last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  attended 
by  a  hideous  effigy  of  the  devil,  carrying  aseron, 
on  which  was  written,  **I  haTe  been  waiting  te 
thee  these  two  years.'*  The  shops  of  sevcrtl 
Huguenots  who  had  been  dragooseil  into  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  but  were  suspected  «f 
being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  thi 
rabble.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  qnestten  tht 
truth  of  the  report  which  hod  been  so  eagei^ 
welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  however, 
some  cool-headed  people  yentored  to  remaik 
that  the  tsLCt  of  the  tyrant's  death  was  not  qaiw 
BO  certain  as  might  be  wished.  Then  arose  s 
vehement  controversy  about  the  effect  of  swk 
wounds:  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  no  pe^ 
son  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  shovJder 
could  recover.  The  disputants  appealed  to 
medical  authority;  nnd  the  doors  of  the  great 
surgeons  and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  wn 
jocosely  said,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pestiloei 
in  Paris.  The  question  was  soon  settled  by  a 
letter  from  James,  which  announced  his  defeat 
and  his  arrival  at  Brest.  { 

At  Rome  the  news  from  Irehind  produced  a 
sensation  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  too 
the  report  of  William's  death  was,  during  a  short 
time,  credited.  At  the  French  embassy  all  wai 
joy  and  triumph :  but  the  Ambassadon  d  the 
House  of  Austria  were  in  despair;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  infi- 
cated  exultation.}  Melfort,  in  a  transport  d 
joy,  sate  down  to  write  a  letter  of  ooDgratDl»> 
tion  to  Mary  of  Modena.  That  iettor  is  Ftill 
extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  whj 
he  was  the  favourite  of  James.  Herod, --as 
William  was  designated, — was  gone.  Then 
must  be  a  restoration;  and  that  resrIontiflD 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible  rerenge  and 
by  the  establishment  of  despotism.  The  power 
of  the  purse  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Cob- 
mons.  Political  offenders  must  be  tried,  not  hf 
juries,  but  by  judces  on  whom  the  Crown  oouU 
depend.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be  i«- 
scinded.  The  adthoraof  the  Bevolation  mast 
be  punished  with  merciless  severity.  *'  If,"  the 
cruel  apostate  wrote,  "if  the  King  is  foiced  to 
pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  lie  can.**! 
After  the  lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  mes- 
senger bearing  later  and  more  authentie  inteffi- 
gence  alighted  at  the  palace  occupied  by  tke 
representative  of  the  Catholie  King.  In  a 
moment  all  was  changed.  The  enemies  of 
France,-— and  all  the  population,  except  Freach^ 


t  London  OaMtte,  Jelvl^ieOO;  Storr;  Trae  mad  t^ 
tod  Joarnal ;  Ihimont  VS.  Dimiont  to  flw  only  pereoa  via 
mentions  the  crown.  As  he  wab  preMOt,  h«  could  «M  la 
mtatalun.  It  was  yrolwbly  the  erown  whkh  J»mm  and 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  waanng  whaa  he  appearad  en  Ite 
throne  at  the  Kln^s  Inns. 

X  Monthly  Mercury  fbr  Anfost,  1690;  Bnni«t.  n.  9; 
Danveaia,  August  %  1690,  snA  Saint  SlaMM'ii  ao«e:  Tie 
FoUtos  of  Franca,  or  a  true  Relation  of  the  estmTa^a&t  I*- 
Joietags,  *«.,  datad  Fwte,  Aegosi  8»  1689. 

Z»Ms  tlana,*'  tha  Mav^ois  of  OoffoUado,  8panMi  Bitai» 
tar  at  lUMA,  Mji  of  tUi  Npeit.  "an  anno  anidado  7  «» 
eonsueio,  pn^  eeta  aaria  la  ulttma  ruiaa  4i  ki  oanaa  m- 
Mm."— OOaoUndoto  AonqvUk^Boaak  Aagnst  2.  IBM. 
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iioi  tad  Briiisfet  JMoUtofl,  were  her  enemiefl, — 
eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All  the  olerke 
of  the  Spanish  legaticm  were  too  few  to  make 
transoripts  of  the  deepatehee  for  the  Cardinals 
and  Bldiops  who  werv  impatieot  to  know  the 
details  of  the  fictory.  The  first  copy  was  sent 
to  tiie  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to  him.* 
The  good  news  tram  Ireland  r)eached  London 
at  a  moment  when  good  news  was  needed.  The 
English  flag  bad  been  disgraced  in  the  English 
seas.  A  foreign  enemy  threatened  the  coast 
Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm.  Mary 
had  exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.  Her 
gentle  nature  was  unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties 
of  her  position ;  and  she  complained  that  she 
could  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  from  business 
to  oalm  herself  by  prayer.  Her  distress  rose 
to  the  highest  point  when  she  learned  that  the 
campe  of  her  father  and  her  husband  were 
pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of 
ft  battle  might  be  hourly  expected.  She  stole 
time  for  a  Ttsit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three 
hours  of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a  rural  soli- 
tude, f  But  the  recollection  of  days  passed 
there  with  him  whom  she  might  never  see  again 
OTerpowered  her.  ''The  place,"  she  wrote  to 
him,  «made  me  think  how  happy  I  was  there 
when  I  had  your  dear  company.  Bnt  now  I 
will  say  no  more ;  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes, 
which  I  want  now  more  than  CTer.  Adieu. 
Think  <^  m4,  and  lore  me  as  much  as  I  shall 
jou,  whom  I  loTe  more  than  my  life."^ 

Eariy  on  the  morning  after  tiiese  tender  lines 
had  been  despatched,  Whitehall  was  roused  by 
the  airiTal  of  a  post  from  Ireland.   Nottingham 
was  called  out  of  bed.    The  Queen,  who  was 
jnst  gmng  to  the  chapel  where  she  dally  at- 
tended divine  service,  was  informed  that  Wil- 
Ham  had  been  wounded.    She  had  wept  much : 
but  till  that  momeat  she  had  wept  alone,  and 
had  constratsed  herself* to  show  a  cheerful 
countenance  to  her  Court  and  Council.     But 
when  Nottingham  put  her  hnsbahd's  letter  into 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears.     She  was  still 
trembling  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions, 
and  bad  scaroely  finished  a  letter  to  William  in 
which  she  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and 
her  thahkftihiess,  with  the  sweet  natural  elo- 
quence of  her  sex,  when  another  messenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  that  the  English  army  had 
forced  a  passage  aciDss  the  Boyne,  that  the 
Irish  were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the 
King  was  weU.    Yet  she  was  visibly  uneasy  till ' 
Nottingham  bad  assured  her  that  Jame&  was  safd. ' 
The  grave  Secretary,  who  seems  to  have  really 
esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterwards  described 
with  mnoh  feeting  that  struggle  of  filial  duty 
with  conjugal  affectton.     (^  the  s&me  day  she 
wrote  to  adjure  her  husband  to  see  that  no  harm 
befeU  her  father.   «« I  know»"  she  said,  «<  I  need 


*  "I)»l«oaw&  de  Irlanda  doy  m  v.  Sxoi  laeDora  bii«Dii, 
^  w  flOTgvio  vo  lia  DMtMlo  nsi  1ft  fPBWtc  ffyw  teofto  vn  th 
l*«eretaria  pan  reptrtlr  ooplas  dollo.  jnuw  \e  he  embiado  a 
tDdD  «l  lugar,  J  hk  priiii«ra  at  PlnNL''-'-Oogoltnd0  ro  Ron- 
quUlo,  postaeript  to  tha  lattar  of  Anipiat  &  OofoHttdA.  of 
omcea,  WM  tlie  1^^  atjla.  Tha  Udinga  of  tti«  baitla, , 
tberelbea,  had  been  three  weeks  in  getting  to  Rome. 

t  Xveljn  (Vebniavj  2S,  1688^«»)  «alla  U  "  a.aweet  ▼Ula.'* 

X  Viuy  to  WOnam  Jvij  6,  ItBO. 
i    |lIaiytoWiniaiB,Ja]7  6aiMlT,16Q0;  B«nMt,iLfil. 


not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  eiire  of:  for  'I 
am  confident  you  will  for  your  own  sake:  vAt 
add  that  to  all  your  kindness ;  and,  for  my  sake, 
let  people  know  you  would  have  no  hurt  happen 
to  his  person."}  This  solicitude,  though  amia- 
ble, was  superfluous.  Her  father  was  perfootly 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  ha«l 
never,  during  the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk 
of  hurt ;  and,  while  his  daughter  was  shudder- 
ing at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fancied  that  he 
was  exposed  in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  hit 
voyage  to  France. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at 
Whitehall  on  the  dav  to  which  the  Parliament 
stood  prorogued.  The  Speaker  and  several 
members  of  Uie  House  of  Commons  who  were  in 
London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  were  summoned  by  Black  Rod  to 
the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  Parliament  was  the» 
again  prorogued  by  Commission.  As  soon  ae 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Chan^ 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Clerk  the  despatch  which  had  Just  arrived 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Clerk  read  it  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  present.)  The 
good  news  spread  rapidly  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  For  those  EngUshmea 
who  wished  to  see  an  English  army  beates  and 
an  English  colony  extirpated  by  the  French  and 
Irish  were  a  minority  even  of  the  Jacobite 
party. 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyno 
James  landed  at  Brest  with  an  excellent  appe* 
tite,  in  high  spirits  and  in  a  talkative  humour. 
He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  to  every  body 
who  would  listen  to  him.  But  French  officers 
who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  his 
story  with  other  accounts,  pronounced  that, 
though  His  Mi^esty  had  witnessed  the  battle, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  his  army 
had  been  routed,  f  From  Brest  he  proceed«i 
to  S4.  Germalns,  where,  a  few  hours  after  hit 
arrival,  he  was  visited  by  Lewis.  The  French 
King  had  too  much  delicacy  and  generosity  to 
utter  a  word  which  could  sound  like  reproach* 
Nothing,  he  declared,  that  could  eonduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  royal  family  of  Bngland  should 
be  wanting,  as  far  as  his  power  extended.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  the  po* 
litieal  and  military  projects  of  his  unlucky  guest 
Jsmes  recommemied  an  immediate  deeoent  on 
Engiland.  That  kingdom,  he  said,  had  been 
draiaed'of  troops  by  the  demands  of  Ireland. 
The  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular  soldiers 
who  were  left  would  be  unable  to  -withstand  a 
great  French  army.  The  people  were  ashamed 
of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  As 
soon  as  their  rightful  King  showed  himself,  they 
would  rally  round  him  in  multitudes.**    Lewis 


I  Baden  to  Van  attera,  July  8  (18),  1660. 

't  9^  two  Mten  annexed  to  the  Memolrror  the  Tntend- 
ant  Voucanlt,  and  printed  in  the  work  of  U.  d«  Sirteuia 
derOrovMtlni.  In  the  archirea  of  the  War  CsBee  at  Paris 
Is  a  letter  written  tnm.  Brest  by  the  Oount  of  fionrldal  on 
Jnly  11  (21),  1690.  The  Oount  aaya:  "  Pai  la  relation  da 
oomlMtt  qne  j'ay  entendu  fiiire  an  Roy  d'Ang^terre  ut  k 
fituiemn  do  ea  anite  en  ]iarticnli«r,  U  n«  me  parolt  pM 
qn'il  soit  tiien  inlbrmC  de  tout  «e  qni  t'eiit  |»m4  dana  retta 
action,  «t  qu'U  ne  igait  qne  la  d^rowte  do  aft  ffSUpea.*' 

•*  lb  una  aoS  only  on  this  oeeaalon .  tkat  J 
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'iTM  too  polity  and  goodnahired  to  express  what 
ke  must  hare  felt  He  contented  himself  irith 
answering  coldly  that  he  could  not  decide  upon 
•any  plan  about  the  British  islands  till  he  had 
heard  from  his  generals  in  Ireland.  James  was 
importunate  and  seemed  to  think  himself  ill 
used,  because,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  run  away 
from  one  army  he  was  not  entrusted  with  an- 
other. Lewis  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  ut- 
tering an  unkind  or  uncourteous  word :  but  he 
was  resolute;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  solicitations 
which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  unwell. 
During  some  time,  whenever  James  came  to  Ver- 
Bailles,  he  was  respectfully  informed  that  His 
Host  Christian  Miyesty  was  not  equal  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  highspirited  and 
quickwitted  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  ante- 
chambers could  not  help  sneering  while  they 
bowed  low  to  the  royal  visitor  whose  poltroonery 
and  stupidity  had  a  second  time  made  him  an 
exile  and  a  mendicant.  They  even  whispered 
their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the 
haughty  blood  of  the  Guelphs  in  the  cheeks  of 
Mary  of  Modena.  But  the  insensibility  of 
James  was  of  no  common  kind.  It  had  long 
been  found  proof  against  reason  and  against 
pity.  It  now  sustained  a  still  harder  trial,  and 
was  found  proof  even  against  contempt.* 

While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  for- 
titude the  polite  scorn  of  the  French  aristo- 
oraoy,  and  doing  his  best  to  weary  out  his 
benefactor's  patience  and  good  breeding  by  re- 
peating that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  that  the  whole  is- 
land was  impatiently  expecting  its  foreign  de- 
liverers, events  were  passing  which  signally 
proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  ranged  the  Channel  unopposed.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  July  his  masts  were  seen  from 
the  rocks  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-second 
he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay,  under 
the  same  heights  which  had,  not  many  months 
befote,  sheltered  the  armament  of  William.  The 
French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  sail.  The  galleys,  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  this  force,  resembled 
rather  thr«e  ships  with  which  Alcibiades  and 
Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of'  the 
^gean  than  those  which  contended  at  the  Nile 
and  at  Trafalgar.  The  galley  was  very  long 
and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  water  edge.  Each  galley  was 
propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  each 
oar  was  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The  fall 
complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six ;  the  full  complement  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the 
unhappy  rowers  some  were  criminals,  who  had 
been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  and 


Unguag«.  Wraat  one  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  last  note 
It  appears  that  on  his  road  Arom  Brest  to  Paris  he  told  everj 
body  that  the  English  were  impatiently  expeeting  him. 
*'  Ce  paavre  prince  crolt  que  sea  sajeU  Taiment  encore." 

•  Life  oi  Jamea,  ii.  411,  412;  Bnmet,  U.  67,  and  Bart- 
mouth's  note. 

t  See  the  articles  Gattre  and  OalMen,  In  the  Eneyvlop^ 
4i%  with  tha  flatoa ;  A  True  Belatlaaof  tha  CrasltfM  and 


danger:  a  few  had  been  guilty  only  of  \ 
ing  obstinately  to  the  Huguenot  worship :  At 
great  majority  wore  purchased  bondsmen,  gene- 
rally Turks  and  Moors.  They  were  of  eoum 
always  forming  plans  for  nassaereing  their  tf- 
rants  and  escaping  from  servitude,  and  could 
be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant  stripes  and  by 
the  frequent  infliction  of  death  in  horrible 
forms.  An  Englishman,  who  happened  to  M 
in  with  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  most 
miserable  and  most  desperate  of  humaen  h&np 
on  their  road  from  Marseilles  to  join  Tourrille's 
squadron,  heard  them  vowing  that,  if  they  cams 
near  a  man  of  war  bearing  the  croea  of  Saiot 
George,  they  would  never  again  see  a  Frenek 
dockyard.f 

In  the  Mediterranean  galleys  were  in  ordh 
nary  use :  but  none  had  ever  before  been  seea 
on  the  stormy  ocean  which  roars  round  our  is- 
land. The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  squadron  on  the  Atlantk 
was  one  of  those  wonders  which  were  resenred 
for  his  reign ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  at  Patis 
to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in  mari- 
time war.}  English  sailors,  with  more  ressqa, 
predicted  that  the  first  gale  would  8cnd  tbs 
whole  of  this  fairweather  aimament  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ChanneL  Indeed  the  galley,  Kki 
the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close  to  Um 
shore,  and  ventured  out  of  eight  of  land  only 
when  the  water  was  vnruflled  and  the  sky  se- 
rene. But  the  qualities  which  made  this  sort 
of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billoin 
made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing soldiers.  Tourville  determined  to  try  what 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  diaembarkatioa 
The  English  Jacobites  who  had  taken  reftige  in 
France  were  all  confident  that  the  whole  pops- 
lation  Gt  the  island  was  ready  to  rally  round  u 
invading  army:  and  he  probably  gave  then 
credit  for  understaifding  the  temper  of  tiidr 
countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  the 
French  admiral  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  r^ 
oeived,  while  he  was  still  out  at  sea,  a  lessoi 
which  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  tki 
aasurances  of  exiles.  He  picked  up  a  fishing 
boat,  and  interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sw- 
sex  man,  about  the  sentiments  of  the  natioa 
"Are  you,"  he  said,  "for  Kmg  James  V*  «*Idi 
not  know  much  about  such  matten,"  answeied 
the  fisherman.  "I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
King  James.  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleaiaa, 
I  beUeve.  God  bless  him !"  "A  good  feUow!" 
said  Tourville:  "then  I  am  sure  you  will  haia 
no  objeotion  to  take  serrice  with  us."  '*  What!* 
cried  the  prisoner ;  "go  with  the  French  to  fi|^ 
im^amst  the  English  I  Tour  honour  must  excus 
me :  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life."]  This 
poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real  or  aa 
imaginary  person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  natioa 
The  beacon  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Teigi- 


Barharitlea  of  the  French  npon  the  Sii|^ah 
War,  hj  B.  Hntton,  Uoanaad  Jmia  87,  idW. 
}  See  the  Oolleetkm  of  Medals  of  Lewis  the  1 
{  This  anecdote,  tme  or  fidae,  was  enrrvnt  at  tbe  tlm^ 
or  noon  after.  In  1746  it  was  mentioned  as  a  story  trhkk 
old  people  had  heard  In  tlieir  yonth.  It  la  onoted  In  th* 
Gentleman's  Magaaine  of  that  year  ftom  anoucr  paciodlai 
woik. 
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BOQlii  WM  kindkd:  «he  Hi|^  Tor  and  Caoakad^ 
made  answer ;  and  soon  aU  the  hill  tope  of  the 
Weet  were  on  fire.  Meseengers  were  riding 
liard  all  night  from  Deputy  Lieutenant  to  De- 
puty Lieutenant.  Early  the  next  morning, 
vi^out  chie^  without  summons,  five  hundrA 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted, 
had  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Haldon  HilL 
In  twenty  four  hours  all  Deronshire  waa  up. 
Brery  road  in  the  county  from  sea  to  sea  was 
coyered  by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  aU  with 
their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.  The  lords  of  a 
hundred  manors,  proud  of  their  long  pedigrees 
And  old  coats  of  aims,  took  the  fidd  at  the  head 
of  their  tenantry.  Drakes,  Prideauxes  and 
SoUes,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe  and  Fulford  of 
Fnlford,  Sir  Bourohier  Wray  of  Tawstock  Park 
and  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderham 
Castle.  Letters  written  by  soTeral  of  the  De- 
puty Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during 
this  anxious  week  are  still  preserved.  All 
these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also 
In  expressing  the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to 
the  result  of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia 
and  veterans  who  had  served  under  Turenne 
and  Luxemburg;  and  all  call  for  the  help  of 
regular  troops,  in  language  very  unlike  that 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  danger  was  not 
felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  using  about  standing  armies. 

Tourville,  finding  that  the  whole  population 
was  united  as  one  man  against  him,  contented 
himself  with  sending  hia  galleys  to  ravage 
Teignmouth,  now  a  ny  watering  place  consist- 
ing of  twelre  huudrea  houses,  then  an  obscure 
Tillage  of  about  forty  cottages.  The  inhabitants 
had  fled.  Their  dwellings  were  burned:  the 
Venerable  pariah  church  was  sacked,  the  pulpit 
and  the  communion  table  demolished,  the  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  torn  and  scattered  about  the 
yoads:  the  cattle  and  pigs  were  slaughtered; 
and  a  few  small  vessels  which  were  employed  in 
fishing  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  destroyed. 
By  this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  De- 
Tonshire  men  had  encamped  close  to  the  shore; 
and  all  the  neighbouring  counties  had  risen. 
The  Un  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a  great 
multitude  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hos- 
tile to  Popery.  Ten  thousand  of  them  had  just 
signed  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
had  promised  to  stand  by  her  against  every 
anemy;  and  they  now  kept  their  word.*  In 
truth,  the  whole  nation  was  stinrad.  Two  and 
twenty  troops  of  oavahry,  ftiroished  by  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Bbckinghamshire, 
were  reviewed  by  Mary  at  Hounslow,  and  were 
eomplimented  by  Marlborough  on  their  martial 
appearance.  The  militia  of  Kent  and  Surrey 
ancamped  on  Blaokheath.t  Van  Citters  in- 
Ibrmed  the  States  General  that  all  England  was 
up  in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the 
disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head 
had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people,  and 
tliat  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed 


•  LoDdon  OftMlta^  Jviij  7, 1690. 

t  NareiMW  LnttrBlFf  Dliiy. 

1 1  giTe  this  Interertfoff  puM«»  la  Tau  Clttera*!  own 
words.  *'I>oorgeheelheti7ka]lMtoToetmitepMrd«ia 
ia  «ai«QSn  op  wu ;  en  t  gent  WB  Mtr  groot*  gtnuUMjt 


on  the  road  was  shouting  with  one  voioe,  «<<M 
bless  King  William  and  Queen  Maiy."^ 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  eldest 
son  of  the  Barl  of  Bath,  came  with  some  ^opt 
from  the  garrison  of  Plymouth  to  take  the  oom* 
mand  of  the  tumultuary  army  which  had  assemf* 
bled  round  the  basin  of  Torbay.  Lansdowna 
was  no  novice.  He  had  served  several  hard 
campaigns  against  the  common  enemy  of  Cbrin- 
tendom,  and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valour  which 
he  had  displayed  on  that  memorable  day,  sung 
by  Filiciga  and  by  Waller,  when  the  infidels  re* 
tured  from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  made  pre* 
parations  fbr  actipn;  but  the  French  did  not 
choose  to  attack  him,  and  ware  indeed  impatient 
to  depart  They  found  some  difScnlty  in  get* 
ting  away.  One  day  the  wind  was  adverse  ta 
the  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the  water  waa 
too  rough  for  the  galleys.  At  length  the  fleet 
stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned 
the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  in« 
cident  happened  which,  though  slight  in  itself, 
greatly  interested  the  thousands  who  lined  tha 
coast.  Two  wretched  slaves  disengaged  them* 
selves  from  an  oar,  and  sprang  overboard.  Ona 
of  them  perished.  The  other,  after  struggling 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to 
English  ground,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
a  population  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  gal* 
leys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking.  Ha 
proved  to  be  a  Turk,  uid  was  humanely  sent 
back  to  his  own  country. 

A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  B^p* 
peared  in  the  Paris  Gazette.  But  in  truth 
TourviUe's  exploits  had  been  inglorious,  and 
yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic.  The  injury  ■ 
which  he.  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
resentment  which  h&  had  roused.  Hitherto  the 
Jacobites  had  tried  fb  persuade  the  nation  that 
the  French  would  come  as  friends  and  deliver* 
era,  would  observe  strict  discipline,  would  re- 
spect the  temples  and  the  ceremonies  of  th« 
established  religion,  and  would  depart  as  soon 
as  the  Dutch  oppressors  had  been  expelled  and 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  restored. 
The  short  visit  of  Tourville  to  our  coast  had 
shown  how  little  reason  there  was  to  expect  such 
moderation  from  the  soldiers  of  Lewis.  They 
had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and 
had  occupied  only  a  few  acres.  '  But  within  a 
few  hours  and  a  few  acres  had  been  exhibited 
in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
What  had  happened  was  oommumcated  to  tha 
whole  kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than  by  ga- 
zettes or  news  letters.  A  brief  for  the  reliof  of 
the  people  of  Teignmouth  was  read  in  all  the 
ten  thousand  parish  churches  of  the  land.  No 
congregation  could  hear  without  emotion  that 
the  Popish  marauders  had  made  desolate  the 
halntations  of  quiet  and  humble  peasants,  had 
outraged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to  piecea 
the  Gospels  and  the  Communion  service.  A 
street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  tha 
charitable,  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings  which 


gef  wee  det  elle  en  een  jdereven  eeer  tanea  deFreneedoot 
de  leatete  ▼oorgevaUen  betellle  verMttert  en  geenloieert 
Oeljk  door  de  troapee,  deweike  Ik  code  weg  elon* 
leeert  ben,  niet  endere  heb  koonen  hooten  ele  eea 
en  ffiner  al  gelnjdt  van  God  bleee  King  Willtom 
Mvy."   Jul^2A(AnCBit^,]09QL 
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HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND. 


Ui^xlnfaden  bftd  dMtrojed,  etin  retains  the 
mane  of  french  Street* 

The  ontory  ftgunst  those  who  were,  wit||  good 
Iretaon,  snspoeted  of  having  inyited  the  enemy 
to  make  a  deeoent  on  our  shores  was  yehement 
and  general,  and  was  swollen  by  many  roioee 
which  had  reoently  been  load  in  clamour  against 
the  government  of  William.  The  question  had 
ceased  to  be  a  question  between  two  dynas- 
ties, and  had  become  a  question  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  So  strong  was  the  national 
sentiment  that  nonjurors  and  Papists  shared  or 
affected  to  share  it  Drydcn,  not  long  after  the 
burning  of  Teignmouth,  laid  a  play  at  the  feet 
Of  Halifax,  with  a  dedication  eminently  in- 
genious, artful  and  eloquent  The  dramatist 
congratulated  his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  calm  haven  from  the  storms  of  public  life, 
and,  with  great  foroe  and  beauty  of  diction, 
magnified  the  felicity  of  the  statesman  who  ex- 
ehanges  the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fame  of 
oratory  for  philosophic  studies  and  domestic 
endearments.  England  could  not  complain  that 
she  was  defrauded  of  the  service  to  which  she 
had  a  right  Even  the  severe  discipline  of 
ancient  Rome  permitted  a  soldier,  after  many 
Campaigns,  to  claim  his  dismission ;  and  Halifax 
had  surely  done  enough  for  his  country  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  But  the  poet 
added  that  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  Ro- 
man veteran,  even  after  his  discharge,  was  re- 
quired to  resume  his  shield  and  his  pilum ;  and 
that  one  case  was  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
That  a  writer  who  had  purchased  the  smiles  of 
James  by  apostasy,  who  bad  been  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  the  court  of  William,  and  who  had  a 
^deeper  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
House  than  any  man  who  made  letters  his  call- 
inor.  should  have  used,  whether  sincerely'^Dr  in- 
nncerely,  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which 
may  convince  us  that  the  determination  never 
to  be  subjugated  by  foreigners  was  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  llie  people,  f 

There  was  indeed  a  Jacobite  literature  in 
which  no  trace  of  tliis  patriotic  spirit  can  be 
detected,  a  literature  the  remains  of  which 
prove  that  there  were  Englishmen  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  English  flag  dishonoured,  the 
English  soil  Invaded,  the  English  capital  sacked, 
the  English  crown  worn  by  a  vassal  of  Lewis, 
if  only  they  might  avenge  themselves  on  their 
enemies,  and  especially  on  William,  whom  they 
hated  with  a  hatred  half  frightful  half  ludicrous. 
But  this  literature  was  altogether  a  work  of 
darkness.  The  law  by  which  the  Parliament 
of  James  had  subjected  the  press  to  the  control 
of  censors  was  stUl  in  foroe ;  and,  though  the 


*  Ai  to  thto  expMlitlon  I  hare  eoninUad  the  London  Oft> 
a»ttM  of  July  24.  28,  31.  AuRui^fc  4. 1090;  NarelRSUR  Lut- 
tr^'irii  Dfary ;  Welwood's  Mercuriui  RHbnnatai,  Septomber 
6 :  the  Oasette  de  Paris ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dnke.  a  Depn^ 
Lkatenant  of  DsTouahire.  in  Hampden,  dated  July  25;  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Folford  at  Fulfbrd  to  Lord  Nottingham, 
dated  July  29;  a  letter  of  the  name  date  fhtm  the  mputy 
Llentenantii  of  Defronflhlte  to  the  Karl  of  Bath ;  a  letter  of 
the  suae  data  from  Lord  l^andidoirne  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
These  ft)ur  letters  are  among  the  HSS.  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Acadanv.  Extraots  from  the  brief  are  giren  in  Lymn'a 
Britannia.  Bangeau  inserted  in  his  Journal,  August  16,  a 
■eriee  of  extraragant  Ilea.  Toorrille  had  routed  the  militia, 
talcen  tbilr  eannon  and  colours,  burned  men  of  war,  eap- 
lored  riohly  laden  merchantehlpe,  and  was  going  to  de- 
■tcogrPlymootb.   ThlsitaftlrqweinMBOifBiajpBau*tXBi0> 


bflioen  whose  business  it  was  io  prtmmi  ihm 
infraction  of  that  law  were  not  ezteeme  to  mark 
every  irregularity  committed  by  a  bookseller 
who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea 
in  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  they  oould  not  wink 
at  the  open  vending  of  nnlioensed  pamphlets 
filled  with  ribald  insults  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
with  direct  instigations  to  rebellioiL  But  there 
had  long  lurked  in  the  garrets  of  Lcnadon  a 
class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  preoautions  resembling  Chose  em- 
ployed by  coiners  and  forgers.  Women  were 
on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  by  ^eir  screams 
if  an  officer  appeivred  near  the  workshop.     The 

Eress  was  immediately  pushed  into  a  closet  be> 
ind  the  bed:  the  typos  were  flung  into  tlie 
ooalhole,  and  covered  with  cinders:  the  com- 
positor disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the 
roof,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  In  these  dens  were  manufac- 
tured treasonable  works  of  all  classes  and  sisea, 
from  halfpenny  broadsides  of  doggrel  rerz/e  up 
to  massy  quartos  filled  with  Hebrew  quotations. 
It  was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publicationa 
openly  on  a  counter.  They  were  sold  only  by 
trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places.  Some  tracts 
which  were  thought  likely  to  produce  a  great 
effect  were  given  away  in  immense  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  wealthy  Jacobites.  Sometimce 
a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door,  sometimes 
dropped  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse.  One 
day  a  thousand  oopies  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet 
went  oat  by  the  postbags.  On  another  day, 
when  the  shopkeepers  rose  eariy  to  take  down 
tiieir  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street  and  tiie  Strand  white  with  seditiooe 
handbills,  t 

Of  the  numerous  performanoes  whieh  were 
ushered  into  the  world  by  such  shifts  as  these, 
none  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  a  little 
book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of  prayer 
and  humiliation  for  the  use  of  the  perseeated 
Church.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
oonsiderable  sum  had  been  expended  on  this 
work.  Ten  thousand  copies  were,  by  various 
means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  No  more 
mendacious,  more  malignant  or  more  impious 
lampoon  was  ever  penned.  Though  the  govern- 
ment had  as  yet  treated  its  enemies  with  a 
lenity  unpreoedented  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, though  not  a  single  persim  had,  since  the 
Revolution,  suffered  death  for  any  poUtieal  of- 
fence, the  authors  of  this  fiturgy  were  not 
ashamed  to  pray  that  God  would  assuage  their 
enemy's  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  or  would,  if 
any  more  of  them  were  to  be  brought  through 
the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise,!  prepare 


liah  newi.    Indeed  he  oosiplaina  that  It  was  har^y  foa^ 
hie  to  get  at  tme  inJbnnatioa  about  »»^gi^««^ 

f  Dedkatkm  of  Arthur. 

tSeetbeaecounteor  ABdertoD'aTriat,ie0S:  the  THwl^ 
man  of  March  IS,  160M);  the  Flying  Post  of !» arth  T,1TD0, 
Some  OiffcouraeM  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Or.  TlUotaoa,  bf 
Hiekes,  ISM.  The  appendix  to  theae  Dlaconraee  ooDtaiat 
a  cariona  aoooant  at  the  Inqoiililon  Into  printfqg  oAatf 
under  the  Licensing  Aet 

I  Thfai  wan  the  ordinary  east  of  the  Jaeohltaa.  A  WU^ 
writer  hMd  jnetlj  tald  In  the  preeeding  year,  ''Ther  sear> 
rlloQsly  call  our  David  a  man  (rf*  blood,  thoiuch,  to  tins  dty. 
he  haa  not  suffered  a  drop  to  be  TrlHT— Murhnmahirth  ■!■■ 
ZibiS  Uoenaed  August  »S  10ML 
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fhm  ibr  tile  vMh*^  Tlwj  eonpl«a«d  thftt 
the  Church  of  fiogUad,  onoe  the  petfeotioii  of 
heeuty,  hed  booome  %  aoora  and  deriaioa,  *  heep 
of  rums,  ft  Tmeyftrd  of  wild  grape* ;  that  her 
aerricee  had  oeased  to  desenre  the  name  of  public 
irorship;  that  the  breed  and  wine  which  she 
dispensed  had  no  longer  any  aaoramental  Tirtne ; 
that  her  priest^  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty 
to  the  usurper,  had  lost  the  saored  character 
which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  their 
ordination.*  James  was  profsnely  dcwribed  as 
the  stone  which  foolish  bnilders  had  rejected ; 
and  a  fisrrent  petition  was  put  up  that  ProTi* 
dence  would  again  make  him  the  head  of  the 
corner.  The  blessings  which  were  called  down 
on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description. 
There  was  something  very  like  a  prayer  for 
another  Bloody  Oirouit;  «*GiYe  the  King  the 
necks  of  his  enemies:"  there  was  something 
▼ery  like  a  prayer  for  a  French  iuTasion; 
*'  Raise  him  up  friends  abroad ;"  and  there  was 
a  more  mysterious  prayer,  the  best  comment  of 
which  was  afterwards  furnished  by  the  Assassina- 
tioa  Plot;  "  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which 
we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for."f 

This  lituT^  was  composed,  ciroohited,  and 
read,  it  is  said,  in  some  congregations  of  Jacob- 
ite schismaUcs,  before  William  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the 
«ppearanoa  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast 
had  roused  the  national  spii'it.  Then  rose  a 
roar  of  indignation  against  the  Englishmen  who 
had  dared,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of 
derotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The 
deprived  Prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason.  For  the  nonjurors  were, 
to  a  man,  zealous  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrine 
was  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  grave  mo- 
ment, nothing  could  be  well  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop.  And  could  it  be  believed 
that  any  who  held  this  doctrine  would  compose 
a  service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  and  actually  use 
it  in  public  worship,  without  the  approbation  of 
Bancroft,  whom  th^  whole  party  revered,  not 
only  as  the  true  PriiAate  of  aU  England,  but 
also  as  a  Saint  and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known 
that  the  Prelates  who  had  revised  the  oaths  had 
lately  held  several  consultations  at  Lambeth. 
The  subject  of  those  consultations,  it  was  now 
said,  might  easily  be  guessed.  The  holy  fathers 
had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland, 
for  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
cel, and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French 
ai-my  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section  of  tiie  Whig 
party  pressed  this  accusation  with  vindictive 
eagerness.  This,  then,  said  those  implacable 
politicians,  was  the  fruit  of  King  William's  mer- 
ciful policy.  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater 
error  than  when  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that 
the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  ole- 
mency  and  moderation.    He  had  not  chosen  to 


*  **Mmion  anto  vt  ugahi  the  publkk  wonhlp  of  thy 
warne,  tlw  i«v«reiit  JUtaDlalNtmCloii  of  thy  aiicnii»«»nt«. 
BaL<«e  up  tb«  fbraier  gOTarament  both  In  eharcb  and  «t«t«k 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without  prieet, 
without  God  in  the  worid." 

t  A  Form  of  Pmyer  aed  Humiliation  fbr  Ood*a  BlMatng 
vpon  Hia  Majetitr  and  hii  Dominions,  and  for  RemOTlnir 
and  Adverting  of  Ood'a  Judgmantafirom  Ihla  Churah  sad 
States  iseo. 


gbe  eredil  to  men  who  had  karned  by  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tam« 
the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priesthood.  He  had 
stroked  and  pampered  when  he  should  have 
tried  the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  He  had 
haiarded  the  good  will  af  his  best  friends  by 
protecting  his  worst  enemies.  Those  Bishopa 
who  had  publicly  reAised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal, 
had  forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  Blitt 
continued  to  live  unmoleeted  in  palaces  whioh 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men :  and  fcr 
this  indulgence,  an  indulgence  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  revolutions,  what  return  had  beet 
made  to  him  ?  Even  this,  that  the  men  whoa 
he  had,  with  so  much  tenderness,  screened  from 
just  punishment,  had  the  insolenoe  to  describe 
him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  righteons:  they  asked  for 
grace  to  endure  with  fortitude  his  sanguinary 
tyranny :  they  cried  te  heav<in  for  a  foreign  fleel 
and  anny  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke :  nay, 
they  hinted  at  a  wish  so  odious  tiiat  even  they 
had  not  the  front  to  speak  it  plainly.  One 
writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  greal 
sensation,  ezprcMed  his  wonder  that  the  people 
had  not,  when  Tourville  was  riding  victorioua 
in  the  Channel,  Dewitted  the  nonjuriog  Pre- 
lates. Excited  as  the  pubUc  then  was,  there 
was  some  danger  that  this  suggestion  might 
bring  a  furious  mob  to  Lambeth.  At  Norwich, 
indeed,  the  people  actually  rose,  attacked  the 
palace  which  the  Bishop  was  still  suffered  to 
occupy,  and  would  have  pulled  it  down  but  tot 
the  timely  airival  of  the  trainbands.  |  The 
government  very  properly  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  publisher  of  the  work 
which  had  produced  this  alarming  breach  of 
the  peace.}  The  deprived  Prates  meanwhile 
put  forth  a  defenoe  of  their  conduct.  In  this 
document  they  declared,  with  all  solemnity, 
and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  had 
no  hand  in  the  new  litnrffy,  that  they  kaets 
not  who  had  ftramed  it,  that  they  had  never 
used  it,  that  they  had  never  held  any  corre- 
spondence directly  or  indirectly  with  the  French 
court,  that  tiiey  were  engeged  in  no  plot  against 
the  existing  government,  and  that  they  would 
Ifillingly  shed  their  blood  rather  than  see  Eng- 
land subjugated  by  a  foreign  prince,  who  had, 
in  his  own  kingdom,  cruelly  persecuted  their 
Protestant  brethren.  As  to  the  writer  who  had 
marked  them  out  to  the  public  vengeance  by  a 
fearful  word,  but  too  well  understood,  they  com- 
mended him  to  the  Dirine  mercy,  and  heartily 
prayed  that  his  great  sin  might  be  forgiven 
him.  Most  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  did 
so  doubtless  with  perfect  sincerity:  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  one  at  least  of  the  subscribers 
bad  added  to  the  crime  of  betraying  his  country 
the  crime  of  ealling  his  God  to  witness  a  false- 
hood. || 


t  Letter  of  Llojd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancsroft,  In  the 
Tanner  SfSS.  0 

{  Kardiaaa  Luttrell^a  Diary. 

I A  Modeat  Inquiry  Into  the  Canaea  of  the  preaent  D1»' 
aatere  in  England,  and  who  they  are  tfaiit  brought  the 
Trench  into  the  Engllnh  Channel  deseribed,  1890;  Keflee- 
tionc  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  lately  net  out  for  the  Jacob- 
ites. WW;  A  "- -      -  - 

lew.     Thei    . 
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Th«  events  wbich  were  pastifi$c  in  the  Chatinel 
tttd  on  ihe  Continent  compelled  William  to  make 
repeated  changes  in  his  plans.  Daring  the  veek 
which  followed  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dnhlin, 
messengers  charged  witn  eWl  tidings  arrived  from 
England  in  rapid  succession.  First  eame  the  ac- 
count of  Waldeck*s  defeat  at  Fleurus.  The  King 
was  much  disturbed.  All  the  pleasure,  he  said, 
which  his  own  victory  had  given  him  was  at  an 
end.  Yet,  with  that  generosity  which  was  hidden 
irader  hia  austere  aspect,  ho  aate  down,  even  in 
Ihe  moment  of  his  first  vexation,  to  write  a  kind 
tnd  encouraging  letter  to  the  unfortunate  gen^ml.* 
Three  days  later  came  intelligence  more  alarming 
fCUL  The  allied  ileet  ha<l  been  ignominioasty 
beaten.  The  sea  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land  s 
End  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  next 
post  might  bring  news  that  Kent  was  invaded. 
A  French  squadron  might  appear  in  Saint  Qeorge's 
Channel,  and  might  without  diffioutty  bum  all  the 
transporu  which  were  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Dublin.  William  determined  to  reMm  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  wished  to  obtain,  bafara  he  went, 
the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland.  Waterfbrd  was  the  place  best  suited 
to  his  purpose :  and  towards  Waterford  he  imme- 
diately proceeded.  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  were 
abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  approaching.  At  Kilkenny 
he'was  entertained,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Butlers,  which  had  not  long  before  been  occupied 
by  Lauzun,  and  which  therefore,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  devastation,  still  had  tables  and  chairs, 
hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the  cellars. 
On  the  twenty-ftrst  two  regiments  which  garri- 
ioned  Waterford  consented  to  maroh  out  after  a 
fiiint  show  of  resistance :  a  few  hours  later  the  fort 
of  Duncannon,  which,  towering  on  a  rosky  pro- 
montory, commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  surrendered ;  and  William  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  that  secure  and  spacious  bssin  which  is 
lbrme<l  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore 
and  the  Barrow.  Re  then  announced  his  inten- 
tk>n  of  instantly  returning  to  England,  and,  having 
•declared  Count  Solmes  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Ireland,  set  out  fbr  Dublin.t 

But  good  news  met  him  on  the  road.  Toa^ 
Tille  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire;  had 
put  some  troops  on  shore,  and  had  8acke<l  Teign- 
mouth :  but  the  only  eflfeot  of  this  insult  had  been 
to  raise  the  whole  population  of  the  western  coun- 
ties in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enemy 
had  departed,  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to 
make  the  cause  of  James  as  odious  for  a  time  to 
Tories  as  to  Whigs.  William  therefore  again 
changed  his  plans,  and  hastened  back  to  his  army, 
which,  diving  his  absence,  had  moved  westward, 
and  which  he  rejoined  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ga^el^ 

Abont  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  decide  an  impormnt  question  on 
which  the  Council  of  Nine  was  divided.  Marl- 
boiough  was  of  opinion  that  ail  danger  of  invasion 
#as  over  for  that  year,  '^he  sea,  he  said,  was 
open:  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port, 
and  were  refitting.    Now  was  the  time  to  send 


an  English  fleet,  with  Ato  tfioDsaiid  troopt  «■ 
board,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Soeb 
a  force  might  easily  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  tvo 
of  the  most  important  strongholds  still  oecopied 
by  the  forces  of  James.  Marlborough  was  streo* 
ously  supported  by  Nottingham,  and  as  strennooily 
opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  interior 
council  with  Caermarthen  at  their  head.  Ths 
Queen  referred  the  matter  to  her  husband.  Hi 
highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave  orders  thM 
it  should  be  executed  by  the  General  who  hsd 
formed  it  Caermarthen  submitted,  though  wiik 
a  bad  grace,  and  with  some  murmurs  at  die  e» 
traordinary  partudity  of  his  Migesty  for  MarUi^ 
rough.} 

William  meanwhile  wA  advancing  towirdi 
Limertek.  In  that  city  the  army  which  he  had 
put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  had  taken  refuge,  d)» 
ootaficed,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  very  linls 
diminished.  He  would  not  have  had  the  tiooble 
of  besieging  the  place,  if  the  advice  of  Lmzns 
and  of  Lauxnn  s  countrymen  had  been  foltovei 
They  laughed  at  the  thought  of  defending  such 
fortifications,  and  indeed  would  not  admit  that  ths 
name  of  fortifications  could  properly  be  given  to 
heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Philips 
burg.  "  It  is  unnecessary,*'  said  Lauzun,  with  ta 
oath,  <*  for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  agaiotf 
such  a  place  as  this.  What  yon  call  your  ram* 
parts  might  be  battered  down  with  roasted  ap> 
pies.**  He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating 
Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  wai 
determined  not  to  throw  away  in  a  hopeless  » 
sistance  the  lives  of  the  breve  men  who  had  beea 
intrusted  to  his  care  by  his  master.|  The  trutk 
is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant  and  advefr 
turous  Frenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations. 
He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland. 
They  were  ready  to  face  death  with  courage,  oaf, 
with  gaiety,  on  a  field  of  battle.  But  die  dal^ 
squalid,  barbaroos  life,  which  they  had  now  beea 
leading  during  several  months,  was  more  tbaa 
they  could  bear.  They  weie  as  much  ont  of  ths 
pale  of  the  civilized  world  as  if  they  had  bses 
banished  to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.  The  efr 
mate  affected  their  health  and  spirits.  In  thai 
nnhappy  country,  wasted  by  years  of  predaaxy 
war,  hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch 
of^  straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half 
burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.  A  crust  if 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased 
for  money.  A  year  of  such  Uhrdships  seemed  a 
century  to  men  who  had  always  been  accttsfiomed 
to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  luxuries  of 
Paris,  soft  bedding,  rich  tapestry,  sideboards  o( 
plate,  hampers  of  Champagne,  opera  dancers, 
cooks  and  musicians.  Better  to  be  a  prisoner  is 
the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at  La  Trappe, 
than  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  halAnaked  savagei 
who  burrowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  MunstsL 
Any  plea  was  welcome  which  would  serve  as  aa 
ezonae  for  returning  from  that  miserable  exile  to 
the  land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded 
coaches  and  laoed  oravais,  of  ballrooms  and  the»> 
tres.f 

I  Mwsrto  Bzoidiafls;  Mae  QeoglMgaa;  Lift  of  Ji 


•  William  to  HelnsioB.  July  4  (I*),  l**^-  .  ,_ 

t  Story ;  ]>»iuloo  QsaettA.  Aog.  4, 1080;  IHisftODt  MS. 

.  t  Story ;  WUIIms  to  Iblaslw,  July  81  (Aaf .  10),  1000. 

Loud.  Gas.  Aus.  11. 
I  Muy  to  William,  Aug.  7  (17),  Aug.  22  (Bspt  1),  Aug. 

M  (Sept  ft),  1000. 


4»;  LondoB  Qaastto»  Aag.  14, 1000. 

YThe  impatieiiee  of  LMSen  and  Us _ 

gstftwayfrom  Inlaad  Is  neattoiisd  la  a  l«tos  off  UeC.  IL 
1000,  quoted  in  ths  Memoln  of  JuMS,  H.  42L    «  Astefl^' 
Mvs  Oolonel  Kelly,  the  snthor  of  the  Maeari*  Sxeidii 
^diatornaai  absentiMB  taa 
bellaai  la  Qypio  pratrahl 


athor  of  the  Maeeri*  Sxeidiaii} 
taai  agrs  nolestoaaa  ftvatel  m 
ihl  eoiiiiavai^aa  vso  si  aaflti 
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▼0iy  diBorant  was  Hid  ftvlfn^  oT  tlid'  obfldrafi 
of  the  soil.  The  istamd,  which  to  French  eourden 
w«a  diseootoltttd  plaoe  of  benishraent,  wm  the 
Iriermen's  hone.  There  were  collected  all  the 
objects  of  hit  love  and  of  his  ambition ;  and  there 
he  hoped  that  hit  dent  would  one  daj  mingle 
with  the  dntt  of  hit  fiithert.  To  him  even  the 
heaven  dark  with  the  vapoart  of  the  ocean,  the 
wildemettet  of  black  rushet  and  stagnant  water, 
the  mudcabint  where  the  peasanttand  the  swine 
shared  their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which 
wns  wanting  to  the  sunnf  skies,  the  oulmred  fields 
and  the  stately  mansiont  of  the  Seine.  He  ooald 
imagine  no  Ihirerspot  than  his  oonntry,  if  onljr  his 
eetmtry  ooald  be  freed  from  the  tfnnny  of  the 
Saxons;  and  nil  hope  that  his  country  would  be 
freed  from  the  tymnpyof  the  Baxons  mast  be 
abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  eondnot  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two 
months  had  sunk  their  military  repatation  to 
the  lowest  point  They  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  gallant  regiments  of  oavalry,  fled 
disgraceftdly  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  in. 
carred  the  bitter  contempt  both  of  their  ene- 
mies and  of  t^ir  allies.  The  Bnglish  who  were 
at  Saint  Qermains  never  spoke  of  the  Irish  but 
as  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors.*  The 
French  were  so  much  exasperated  against  the 
iinfortimate  nation,  that  Irish  merchants,  who 
had  been  many  years  settled  at  Paris,  durst  not 
walk  iht  streets  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the 
poptilaoe.f  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that  ab- 
surd stories  were  inrented  to  explain  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  the  horse  had  fought.  It  was 
said  that  the  troopers  were  not  men  of  Celtic 
blood,  but  descendants  of  the  old  English  of 
the  pale.^  II  was  also  said  that  they  had  been 
intoxicated  with  brandy  Just  before  the  battle .§ 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they 
must  have  been  generally  of  Irish  raee ;  nor  did 
the  steady  Taleur  which  they  displayed  in  a  long 
and  almost  hopeless  conflict  against  great  odds 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  fury  of  a  coward 
maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary 
hardihood.  Even  in  the  infantry,  undisciplined 
and  disorganised  as  it  was,  there  was  much 
spirit,  though  little  flrmness.  Fits  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fits  of  faintheartedness  succeeded 
each  other.  The  same  battalion,  which  at  one 
time  threw  away  its  arms  in  a  panio  and 
shrieked  for  quarter,  would  on  another  occa- 
sion fight  raliantly.  On  the  day  of  the  Boyiie 
the  courage  of  the  iH-trained  and  ill-commanded 
kernes  hiul  ebbed  to  the  lowest  point.  When 
they  had  rallied  at  Limerick,  their  blood  was 


•MrbisflliDam  Maet  Nm  locnidlVtIe  nt  dnoam  ta  flitiu 
•xerOKa  aonanlloi^  potiaaiaiini  qui  patrti  msH  dnlmdla 
Impattontias  siWfimMot,  liM  psnoMhM  dMpermtMQyprl 
res  nalU  honiMia  ope  defendi  loitentariqae  poMe.**  Aii* 
mo  le  Laiuran  and  Orpmn  Ireland. 

•  <•  Puet  mi  exGlftelbQe  aalieU,  qui  eoia  regtoa  ta  Qyria 
ODOimoraDle  feoMuunrant,  .  •  .  boo  eenalMuit  aalTMUMa 
nattonem  tode  tnulneere,  et  lageatls  insuper  oonvltila 
laeerare,  paTfdoii  et  maleMoa  prodttorea  ae  mortaltam 
oonaaeleratiBBiaMe  pubiiee  appellanda*'— Maearia  fixoi- 
4ittB.    Tha  OiUoiana  are  the  Bngllfh.    Syria  is  Praooe. 

t  **  Tanta  inlkmia  tarn  operoao  artiflcfo  et  •obctU  oom- 
mento  in  ndgiui  iparaa,  tarn  oonstantibai  deNGjprioram 
perfldla  atqa*  opprobrio  roaoriboi,  totam,  qoa  lata  est, 
Byriam  ita  p«rTaeit»  at  mereatinrea  Gyprii,  .  .  .  propter 
innstam  geati  dedeeai,  Intra  doiaomm  septa  elansi  nan- 
^nam  prodire  anderent;  tanto  eonim  odio  popalna  In  nni- 
yarran  exanera*."— Maoaria  Bxeidloni. 

1 1  have  aeea  thl*  aflaertloa  ia  a  eoatenpocary  paaphlat 
ef  whieh  I  ottDnot  reeolleet  the  titia. 


thaebhaad 


up.  Patrtotlsm,  flmatfalsBi,  riiane,  lefsogSy 
despair  had  raised  tinm  aboTc  themselves^ 
With  one  Toioe  oflioers  and  men  insisted  tiiat 
the  city  should  be  deisttded  to  the  last  At 
the  head  of  those  who  were  for  redeting  was 
thebraTe  Sarsfleld;  and  his  exhorUtions  dif- 
fhsed  through  all  ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his 
own.  To  save  his  sountry  was  beyond  his 
power.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong 
her  last  agony  through  one  bloody  and  disMK 
trous  year.  E 

Tyroonnel  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide 
the  qopstion  on  which  the  French  and  the  Irish 
diflfered.  The  only  milimry  qualities  that  he  had 
ever  possessed  wore  personal  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  sward.  These  qualities  had  once 
enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from  the 
doors  of  his  mistresses,  and  to  play  the  Hector  at . 
cockpits  and  hazard  tables.  Bat  more  was  neoes 
sary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  tha 
possibility  of  defending  Limerick.  Me  would 
probably,  had  his  temper  been  as  hot  as  in  the 
days  when  he  diced  with  Gmmmont  and  threat 
ened  to  cot  the  old  Duke  of  Ormond's  throat,  hava 
voted  for  mnning  any  risk  however  desperate. 
But  age,  pain  and  sickness  had  leA  little  of  the 
canting,  bullying,  fighting  Dick  Talbot  of  the  Re 
stontion.  He  had  sunk  into  deep  despondency. 
He  was  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion.  Tha 
Fretich  ofllcers  pronounced  him  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  They  had  observed  that  at  the 
Boyne  he  had  seemed  to  be  stupifled,  unable  ta 
give  directions  himself,  unable  even  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  the  suggestions  which  were  ofibr 
ed  byothers.T  The  disasters  whieik  naa  smca 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  wera 
not  likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  a  mind  so  pitiably 
unnerved.  His  wife  was  already  in  France  with 
the  little  whieh  remained  of  his  once  ample  for* 
tune:  his  own  wish  was  to  follow  her  thither: 
his  voice  was  therefore  given  for  abandoning  the 
city. 

At  last  a  compromise  was  made.  Lammn  and 
Tyrconnel,  with  the  French  troops,  retired  to  Gal* 
way.  The  great  body  of  the  native  army,  about 
twenty  thousand  strong,  remained  at  Limerick. 
The  chief  command  there  was  intrusted  to  Boi^ 
selean,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  Iriali 
better,  and  consequently  judged  them  more  fop 
voorably,  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  In  general^ 
the  French  capmfns  spoke  of  their  unfortunata 
allies  with  boundless  contempt  and  abhorrence^ 
and  thus  made  themselves  as  hateful  as  the  Eng* 
lish.»» 

Lanzifn  and  Tyroonnel  had  scarcely  departed 

flow  of  ooarage  amooff  the  Irish.  I  have  qaoted  one  ti 
Me  letters  to  Us  vttb.  It  is  bat  Just  to  qnote  anothasw 
''Nob  Irlandois  n*aTOieBt  Jamais  ra  le  fta;  et  oela  les  a 
sarpria.  Preeentement,  lis  sont  si  ftiohes  de  n'arolr  pas 
Ikit  lenr  deroir  que  Je  ittSs  blen  persuade  qn*Us  Ibroni 
mieux  poor  rarenlr5 


Y  lA'Hogoetta,  writlaa  to  Lownols  teom  LimericlE,  July 
_  i  (Aug.  10),  lOQO,  says  or  Tyroonnel :  *'  II  a  d*ailleurs  imp 
pen  de  oonnofssaaee  desdiooes  de  notre  metier.  II  a  perdu 


81  (Ang. 

pen  de  oonnoiasanoe  aescnaeee  ae  nmi 

absolnment  la  eoaflanee  des  ofleiers  du  pays,  aartn'nfe  d 

pels  le  Joar  de  notre  deronte :  et,  en  eA»t,  Monseigneur,  Je 

me  oxfA»  oblige  de  rons  din  one  des  le  moment  ou  les  en- 

nemls  pam^ent  snr  le  bord  de  la  rlTlere  le  premier  jbnr, 

A  dans  toate  U  Jonraee  da  leademala,  il  parat  a  tout  le 

mondedaas  aae  at  graade  lethargie  quHl  etoit  inoapable 

de  prendre  aaeua  parti,  qnelque  ehose  qn'on  Ini  pro* 

poaat." 

**  Posgrlgwy  says  of  the  Irish  :««Ils  sont  tonJonrs  prslB 
de  noos  egorger  par  FaatlpaUiIe  qn'Ua  ont  ponr  nooa 
(7mt  la  nation  dn  aonde  la  plus  bratal^  at  qui  a  la  BMias 
4'haaMaila.»   Aag.l3(^iM». 


MB  HI8T0BT    OF    EKOLAND. 

wlMRtkead^ratMedgMrdofWiUiMii'sannjcame  gvidw;  tor  >11  the  pf  ■aatiy  <f 

in  light  SooD  the  King  himteli;  acoompanSed  by 
Auverquerque  and  Ginkeli,  and  eaeoitad  by  three 
htmdred  horse,  rode  forward  to  examine  the  forti- 
fieations.  The  city,  then  the  seoond  in  Ireland,, 
though  less  altered  since  that  time  than  most  large' 
cities  in  Uie  British  isles,  baa  undergone  a  great 
change.  The  new  town  did  not  then  exist.  The 
giound  now  covered  by  those  smooth  and  broad 
pavements,  those  neat  gardeDS,  those  stately  shops 
flatning  with  red  brick,  and  gay  with  shawls  and 
chinn,  was  then  an  open'  meadow  lying  without 
the  walls.  The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  which 
liad  been  designated  during  seveml  centuries  as 
the  Eoglifth  end  the  Irish  town.  The  English 
ti)wn  stands  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Shan- 
non, and  consists  of  a  knot  of  antique  houses  with 
gable  ends,  crowding  thick  round  a  venerable  ca- 
thedral.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such  that  a 
tiaveller  who  wanders  through  them  may  easily 
fhncy  himself  in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  far 
Aom  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  ivy  kwks  down  on  the 
liver.  A  narrow  and  lapid  stream,  over  which, 
in  1690,  there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  divides 
the  English  town  lh>m  the  quarter  anciently  oc- 
oapied  by  the  hovels  of  die  native  population. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral  now  ex- 
tends many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  rich 
mould,  through  whidi  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers 
winds  between  artiAoial  banks.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  those  banks  had  not  been  oon« 
itructed ;  and  that  wide  plain,  of  which  the  grass, 
verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of  JVfunster,  now 
leeds  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was 
then  almost  always  a  marsh  and  oAen  a  lake.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops  had 
quitted  Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remain- 
aid,  the  general  expectation  in  the  English  camp 
was  that  the  city  would  be  an  easy  conquest.t 
Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable :  for  even 
Sarsfield  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion, 
there  still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him 
none  but  small  guns.  »Several  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  the 
watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  need- 
ad,  were  slowly  following  from  Cashel.  If  the 
guns  and  gunpowder  could  be  intercepted  and 
desuoyed,  there  might  be  some  hope.  If  not,  all 
was  lost ;  and  the  best  thing  that  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do  mtes  to  forget 
the  oountry  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend, 
and  to  seek  in  some  foreign  land  a  home  or  a 
grave.  • 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents 
bad  been  pitched  before  limerick,  Sarsfteld  set 
forth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a  strong  body 
Of  horse  and  dragoons.  He  took  the  road  to  Kil- 
laloe,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there.  During 
tlie  day  he  iurke<l  with  his  band  in  a  wild  itKHin- 
tain  tract  named  ftom  the  silver  mines  which  it 
contains.  Those  mines  had  many  years  before 
been  worked  by  English  proprietors,  with  the  help 
of  engineers  and  b\bourers  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent. But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1G41,  the  aboriginal 
population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massa- 
cred the  workmen;  nor  had  the  devastation  then 
committed  been  since  repaired.  In  this  des'ilato 
legion  Sarsfield   found  no  lack  of  scCuts  or  of 
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sealouB  CD  his  aide*  He  learned  iu  the  eTc»> 
ing  that  the  detachment  which  guarded  tki 
Bngliah  artillery  had  halted  for  the  nigkt 
about  seven  miles  from  William's  camp,  ea  % 
pleasaat  carpet  of  greaa  turf  under  the  raiaed 
walls  of  an  old  cAhtle;  thai  officers  aadiaca 
seemed  to  think  ihemaelvea  perfectly  seesrs; 
thai  the  beaats  had  been  tamed  looaa  to  grsn^ 
and  that  even  tlie  seotinela  ware  dozing. 
When  it  was  dark  the  Irish  horsemen  qoitteil 
their  hiding-place,  and  were  condacted  by  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  place  where  ib 
escort  lay  sleeping  round  the  guas.  The  siir> 
prise  was  complete.  Some  of  the  Esglisk 
sprang  to  their  arms  and  made  an  attempt  to 
resist^  but  in  vain.  About  sixty  fell  One 
only  was  taken  alive.  The  rest  fled.  Tki 
victorious  Irish  made  a  huge  pile  of  weggoaa 
and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  guu  «as  statfed 
with  powder,  and  fixed  with  its  Aouth  in  tke 
ground;  and  the  whole  mass  was  bloim  up. 
The  solitary  prisoner,  a  lieutenant,  wastrested 
with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield.  '*  If  1  hsd 
failed  in  this  attempt,"  said  the  g»llant  Irish- 
maa,  **  1  should  have  been  off  to  France."! 

JnteDigence  had  been  carried  to  Willism'i 
htad*qaarters  that  Sarsfield  had  atolen  out  of 
liimerick  and  was  ranging  the  country.  Tbs 
King  guessed  the  design  of  his  brave  enemy, 
and  seat  fl?e  hundred  hor^  to  pirotect  the 
guns.  Unhappily  there  was  acme  delay, 
which  the  Chiglish,  always  dispoaad  to  belierc 
the  worst  of  the  Dutch  courtierB,  attributed  to 
the  negligence  or  perverseaass  of  Portlani 
At  one  in  the  morning  the  detachment  set  oot» 
but  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  when  a  bleu 
like  ligbtniag,  and  a  craah  like  thunder,  sa- 
ttounc«i  to  the  wide  plain  of  the  fihanncn  thai 
all  was  ov«r.| 

Sarsfield  bad  long  been  the  fovonritn  of  his  ooun 
trymen ;  and  this  most  seasonable  exploit,  judiii 
ously  planned  and  vigorously  executed,  raised  him 
still  higher  in  their  estimation.  Their  spirits  rose; 
and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose  heart.  Williaxn 
did  his  best  to  repair  his  kiss.  Two  of  the  gun 
whioh  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  itiil 
serviceable.  Two  more  were  sent  foor  from  Wateh 
ford.  Batteries  were  constructed  of  small  fieiil 
pieces,  whioh,  though  they  might  have  been  nseka 
against  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Uaiiiauit  or  Brabas^ 
made  some  impression  on  the  feeble  defences  d 
Limerick.  Several  outworks  were  carried  hf 
siorm ;  and  a  breach  in  the  mmpart  of  the  cit^ 
began  to  appear. 

During  these  opemtions,  the  Blngliah  army  v» 
astonished  and  amused  by  an  incident,  which  pio 
duoed  indeed  no  very  important  consequence^ 
but  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  manosr 
the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jacobitism.  In  the  fint 
rank  of  those  great  Celtic  houses,  whnh,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  rHgn  of  Elixabeth,  bore  rule  in 
Ulster,  were  the  O'Donnels.  The  head  of  that 
house  had  yielded  to  the  skill  and  eneriry  d 
MonnQoy,  had  kissed  the  hand  of  James  |he  First, 
and  )iad  consented  to  exchange  die  rude  indepee> 
dence  of  a  petty  prince  for  an  emineutly  llonol]^ 
able  place  among  British  8«l]9eets.  During  a  sboit 
time  the  vanquished  chief  held  the  rank  of  an 
Earl  and  was  landlord  of  an  immense  domain  of 
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irliwh' ha  had  mw> beta  A< gp»w«|pi.  Bmm 
le  began  to  tnspflet  th«  govemmeiit  of  pkitiiBg 
igainfC  hSaaa^  and,  in  re'wngo  or  in  Mlltteftnee. 
plotted  agaiotl  the  govenunent.  His  ■ohemei 
kiled;  he  fled  to  the  Continent:  bis  title  end  hie 
sstates  weie  ibrlinted }  end  en  Anglosaxon  ookmy 
iras  plented  in  the  terriloiy  whieh  he  bed  go- 
rerned.  He  teen  while  took  reftige  nt  the  eourt 
if  Spain.  Between  that  oouit  and  the  aboriginal 
xish  there  bad,  during  the  long  contest  between 
Philip  and  Elisabeth,  been  a  close  oonneotioa. 
The  exiled-ehieAain  was  weieomed  at  Madrid  as 
I  good  CathoUo  flying  from  lieretieal  perseonion. 
iiis  illnstrioos  deieent  and  prinoelydignicy,  whieb 
o  the  Eniplish  were  sutvects  of  hdiQale,  secured 

0  him  the  lespsot  of  the  Castilian  grandees.  His 
lononrs  were  inbeiited  by  a  sneeeesion  of  ban- 
sbed  men  who  liYed  and  died  far  from  the  land 
where  ^e  memory  of  their  iamily  was  fondly 
Perished  by  n  rude  peasantry,  and  was  kept 
resh  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of 
wgging  friars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
if  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known 
iver  all  Europe  that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms 
or  their  independence.  Baldeaig  O'Doonel,  who 
Ailed  himself  the  O^Donnel,  a  title  far  prouder,  in 
he  estimation  of  his  race,  than  any  marquisate  or 
Lukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Spain,  and  was  in  the 
lervice  of  the  Spanish  gOTommenL  He  requested 
he  permission  of  that  gorernment  lo  repair  to 
jreland.  But  the  Honse  of  Austria  was  now 
slosely  leegned  with  England ;  and  the  permis- 
licHi  was  refused.  The  O'Donnel  made  his  es> 
ape,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  the  course  of 
vhich  he  visited  Turkey, arrived  at  Kinsale  a  lew 
lays  after  James  had  sailed  thense  for  France. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  natiTe  population  by 
he  arrival  of  this  solitary  wandeter  was  marvel- 
ous^ Sinoe  Ulster  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Snjflishry,  great  multittides  of  the  Irish  inhabitants 
>f  that  province  had  migmted  southwasd,  and 
ivere  now  lending  a  vagrant  life  in.  Connmight 
ind  Monster.  These  men,  aooustomed  from  their 
nfancy  to  hear  of  the  good  old  times,,  when  the 
)'l>onnel,  solemnly  inanguraied  oo  the  rock  of 
Lilmacrenan  by  the  successor  of  Seint  Cohimb, 
(ovemed  the  monntEiins  of  Donegal  in  defiance 
>f  the  strangers  of  the  pale,  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ird  of  the  restored  exile.  He  was  soon  at  the 
lead  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Rapparees,  or,  to 
ise  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster,  Creaghts;  ajad 
lis  followers  adhered  to  him  with  a  loyalty  very 
liferent  from  the  languid  sentiment  whioh  the 
iaxoa  James  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests 
jid  even  Bbhops  swelled  the  train  of  the  adven- 
arer.  He  was  so  much  elated  by  his  reception 
hat  he  sent  ageau  to  France,  who  assured  the 
kiinisters  of  Lewis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if 
umished  with  arms  and  ammanitioa,  bring  into 
he  fiekl  thirty  tlionsand  Celts  from  Ulster,  and 
hat  the  CeltS'Of  Ulster  would.be  found  £sr  sope* 
ior  ill  every  military  quality  to  thoee  of  Leinster, 
kiunster  and  Connaught  No  expression  used  by 
kildearg  indicated  that  he  considered  himself  as 

1  subgect  His  nation  evidently  was  that  the 
4ouse  of  O'Bonnel  was  as  truly  and  as  indefee- 
ubly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  not  a  few 


• :»«  ths  sawimt  of  tbm  O'Donadb  la  Sir  William  Ba- 
ham's  Irish  Antiquarian  ReaearobM.  It  la  atranii*  that 
k«  makas  ao  laSMion  of  Baldascy,  wliom  appaaranos  in 
ralaod  la  tba  asoat  axtnoaidiBary  avant  in  tha  whola  his- 
ory  of  taa  laoa.  gas  alao  fitaays  Uipartisi  Hiatorr ; 
Caeaite  Sxsidkos,  s«&  Mm.  O'Oallagfaaa'B  aola;  Lift»  of 
taiaas,  h.  4S4;  tha  Lattar  of  O'Doonel  to  Avsax,  and  tha 


of  hk  nen^tiyBMn  wete  df  £k%  snkn«  mfaid.  Hit 
made  a  po<ppous  entnune  into  Limonok;  nnft 
his  appeamiioe  there  raised  the  hopes  of  the  gai>« 
risen  to  a  strange  piasii.  Nnmerous  propheeietf 
were  recollected  or  invented.  An.O'Donnel 
with  a  red  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  hi* 
country ;  and  fialdearg  meant  a  red  mark.  And 
O'Donael  was  to  gain  a  gieat  battle  over  thn 
English  near  Limerick;  and  at  Limerick  the 
O'Donnel  and  the  English  were  now  brought  fl»« 
to  face.* 

While  theie  predietiona  weref  Mg«rlj  rt» 
peated  by  the  defenders  of  the  ei|j,.evil  pre- 
sages, gronnded  not  oa  barbavons  oracles,  but 
on  grave  military  reasena,  began  to  disturb  WiU 
liam  and  his  moat  experienced  officers.  The  blow 
track  by  Sarsfleld  hsad  told :  the  artUlery  had 
been  long  in  doing  its  work :  that  work  was  even 
now  very  imperfectly  done :  the  stock  of  powder 
had  begna  te  run  low:  the  autunnal  rain  ha4( 
began  to  fell.  The  soldiers  in  the  trenehes 
were  up  te  their  knees  ia  mire.  'Ne  precaatiea' 
was  aegleoted  r  but,  though  drains  were  dag  to 
carry  off  the  water,  and  though  pewter  basins 
of  asqaebaugh  and  brandy  biased  all  night  la 
the  teats,  cases  of  fever  had  already  occurred: 
aad  it  ndght  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  tha 
army  remained  bat  a  few  days  longer  on  that 
swampy  soil,  there  weald  be  a  pestileace  more 
terrible  than  that  whieh  had  raged  twelve 
meaths  before  aader  the  walls  of  I>andalk.t 
A  ooaaeil  of  war  was  held.  It  was  determined 
to  Butke  one  great  effort,  aad»  if  that  effort 
failed,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On. the  twenty  seveath  of  August,  at  three  in 
the  aCtermoon,  the  signal  was  given.  Five 
hundred  grenadiers  Ttisbed  from  the  English 
trenehes  to  the  ooaatersoarp^  fired  their  pieces, 
and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  into 
town,  aad  were  followed  by  the  assailants,  who, 
in  the  excitement  of  victory,  did  act  wait  fer 
orders.  Then  began  a  terrible  street  flght. 
The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  stood  resolatelj  to  th^  arms  t 
and  the  £agUsh  grenadisrs,  overwhelmed  hf 
nambera,  were,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to 
the  seantersoarp.  Tlurs  the  straggle  was  long 
sad  desperate.  When  indeed  was  the  Roman; 
Catholic  Celt  to  fight  if  he  did  not  fight  on  that 
day  T  The  vary  womsn  of  LItneriek  mingled  in 
the  combat,  stood  firmly  aader  the  hottest  fire^ 
aad  flaag  stoaes  and  broken  bottles  at  the 
eaamy.  In  the  moment  when  the  conflict  waa 
flaroest,  a  mine  exploded,  and  htirled  a  fina 
German  battalion  into  tha  air.  Puriag  foiir> 
hours  the  carnage  aad  i^Mrear  coatinned.  The, 
thick  oload  which  rose  from  the  beach  streamed 
oat  on  the  wind  fer  many  miles,  mid  disappeared 
behind  tha  hills  of  Clare.  Late  ia  the  evening 
the  besiegers  retired  slowly  aad  sullealy  to 
thssr  camp.  Their  hope  was  that  a  second 
attack  would  be  made  oa  the  laorrow ;  and  tha 
soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  die.  But 
the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted:  the 
rain  fell  ia  torreats:  the  gloon^  masses  of 
cloud  which  came  up  trtvoL   the   southwest 


Bf amorlal  antltlad^  "  Mamoira  donaaa  par  na  honuaa  da 
Comta  (yDoaaal  a  BL  IVAvanx.** 

t  Tha  Taader  will  ramambar  Gorptnal  Trim*i  azplamathm 
of  radieal  b««t  and  radical  molatara.  Sterna  la  an  autko* 
rity  not  to  ba  daapiaed  oa  thaaa  su^jaata.  Hia  bovhood 
was  paaaad  ia  bartaaka;  ha  ms  eoostaatly  Uataamgts 
tha  talk  of  old  toldien  who  bad  aarrad  nndar  King  Wib 
liSBS,  and  has  uaad  tbair  stoiias  Uka am 
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Ilire^toned  »  Imtm  vu>n  tei«iU«  tli«i  that 
•f  the  sword;  and  th%gt  wMreMon  to  fear  that 
the  roada,  which  were  already  deep  in  mud, 
would  soon  be  in  sueh  a  state  that  no  wheeled 
oarriage  oonld  be  dragged  through  them.  The 
King  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
mo^e  his  troops  to  a  healthier  region.  He  had 
in  truth  staid  long  enough:  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  Ids  guns  and  waggons  were 
tBgged  away  by  long  teams  oi  oxen.* 

The  history  of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick 
bears,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The 
■outhem  city  was,  like  the  northern  city,  the 
last  asylum  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation.  Botii 
places  were  crowded  by  ftigitiTes  from  all  parts 
of  Lreland.  Both  places  appeared  to  men  who 
had  made  a  regular  study  of  the  art  of  war  in- 
eapable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in 
tfee  moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by 
those  commanders  who  should  have  defended 
them.  Lauinn  and  Tyrconnel  deserted  Lime- 
rick as  Cunningham  and  Lulkdy  had  deserted 
Londonderry.  In  both  cases,  religious  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  struggled  unassisted 
•gainst  great  odds ;  and,  in  both  cases,  religi- 
ons and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  what  veteran 
warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt 

It  was  with'  no  pleasurable  emotions  that 
Lausun  and  Tyrconnel  learned  at  Galway  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in  which  they 
had  refused  to  take  a  part  They  were  weary 
of  Ireland :  they  were  apprshensiTO  that  their 
conduct  might  be  unfavourably  represented  in 
France :  they  therefore  determine  to  be  be- 
forehand with  their  accusers,  and  took  ship 
together  for  the  Continent 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his 
dril  authority  to  one  council,  and  his  military 
authority  to  another.  The  young  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  declared  Commander  in  Chief; 
but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sars- 
fleld,  undoubtedly  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers, 
was  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the  councillors  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted ; 
and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have  been 
in  the  Ust  at  all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared 
that  the  omission  of  so  popular  a  name  might 
l^roduce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile  had  reached  Waterford, 
and  had  sailed  thence  for  England.  Before  he 
embarked,  he  entrusted  the  government  of 
Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.  Henry  Sid- 
Bcy,  now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the 
commission ;  and  with  him  were  Joined  Con- 
ingsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter.  Porter  had 
formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the  kingdom, 
kad,  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been 
deprived  of  it  by  James,  and  had  now  received 
it  again  from  the  hand  of  William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  the  King,  after  a 
Toyageof  twenty-four  hours,  landed  at  Bristol. 


•  aioryj  WIIHmb  to  Waldeek,  flvpt  «,  laso;  London 
9ttwtte,  tept  4k  Berwiok  namru  Uut  when  the  aieg*  wm 
salMd  not  A  drop  of  rain  had  foUen  during  a  month,  that 
Bono  fell  daring  tha  Allowing  thrae  weelci,  and  that  Wil- 
Unm  pivtandad  that  tha  woather  waa  wat  maral  j  to  hlda 
tha  iliame  of  hia  defeat  Story,  who  waa  on  tha  apot, 
aey% **■  It  wab  eknidy  all  abont,  and*raanad  vary  foot,  ao 
tant  mwnj  bodj  began  to  draad  tha  eonaaqiianoea  of  It;** 
end  afdn,  'Tha  rain  whieh  had  already  fulen  had  aoA- 
.  Thia  WM  ona  main  iwion  fev  niaing 
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Themelie  travelM  to  LeftdUB^  stopiii^  ly  1^ 
road  at  the  manaioDs  of  some  great  lords ;  ia4 
it  was  remarked  that  all  those  who  were  thai 
honoured  were  Tories.  He  was  enterteiocd 
one  day  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  of  Bete* 
fort,  who  was  supposed  to  have  brought  buh 
self  with  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  u4 
on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  aetr 
Marlborough,  which,  in  our  own  time,  befon 
the  great  revolutionproduoed  by  railways,  w« 
renowned  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Ba^ia^ 
but  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wu  % 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  WiUiaia  «m 
every  where  reeeived  with  marks  of  rospeA 
and  joy.  His  campaign  indeed  had  not  eaM 
quite  so  prosperously  as  it  had  begun ;  but  oa 
the  whole  his  success  had  1)000  great  bejoii 
expectation,  and  had  taWf  vindioated  the  vis* 
dom  of  his  resolution  to  command  his  sray  is 
person.  The  sack  of  Tcignmouth  too  was  freak 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  had  for  a  dat 
reconoiled  all  but  the  most  fanatical  Jaoobttas 
to  each  other  and  to  the  throne*  The  .magi** 
tracy  and  clergy  of  the  capital  repaired  to 
Kensington  with  thanks  and  oongr^nlatiMia 
The  people  rang  bells  and  kindled  bonfirea 
For  tiie  Pope,  whom  good  Protestants  kai 
been  accustomed  to  immolate,  tha  French  King 
was  on  this  occasion  substituted,  probably  ^ 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  whioh  faii 
been  offered  to  the  efilgy  of  WilUam  by  tU 
Parisian  populace.  A  waxen  igure,  wbieb 
was  doubUess  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  moil 
graoeftil  and  m^jeetio  of  princes,  was  dragged 
about  Westminster  in  a  chariot  Above  wto 
inscribed,  in  large  letters,  **  Lewis  the  greatoft 
tyrant  of  fourteen."  After  the  procession,  tti 
image  was  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  loe4  ^ 
husias,  in  the  middle  of  Covent  Ghtrden.t 

When  William  arrived  in  London,  the  ezpe* 
dition  destined  for  Cork  was  ready  to  sail  fimn 
Portsmouth,  and  Marlborough  had  been  sono 
time  on  board  waiting  for  a  lair  wind.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Chrafton.  This  yooi^ 
man  had  been,  Immediately  after  the  depv- 
ture  of  James,  and  while  the  throne  was  stii 
vacant,  named  by  William  Colonel  of  the  Fink 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Tha  Revolatba 
had  Scarcely  been  consummated,  when  eigai 
of  disaffection  began  to  appear  in  that  rcgi- 
meat,  the  most  important,  both  bacause  of  in 
peeuliar  duties  and  beoanse  of  its  anmerieil 
strength,  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  army.  U 
was  thought  that  the  Colonel  had  not  put  tiui 
bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently  ilrm  htsl 
He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly  satisf  ed  wish 
the  new  arrangement:  he  had  voted  for  a  Be- 
genoy ;  and  h  was  rumoured,  perfaafM  withoil 
reason,  that  he  had  dealings  with  Saint  Qe^ 
mains.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  eo»* 
mand  to  which  he  had  just  been  appoiatoi 
was  taken  firom  him.(    Though  scTerely  moi> 


tbaalaga:  fer,  If  we  had  not,  gntatiM  tha  vonther  to«a» 
Unno  bad,  we  mnat  either  hnra  taken  the  town,  or  m 
neoMSity  hnva  loat  onr  eanoon."  Dnmont,  nnocher  n^ 
witneia,  aaye  thnt  bafcra  the  ataga  waa  nised  tha  lam 
had  bean  meat  violent;  that  tha  Shannon  was  awoltea; 
that  tha  earth  waa  aoakad;  that  tha  basHa  aooM  not  kfl« 
thalrfeat 

tlioiidon  GoMtte,  Baptombar  U,l«90:  Nn 
tfwTa  Diary.    I  hnva  aeon  n  oontampoear^ 
Oorent  Garden  na  It  appeared  on  thfai  nf  xbt. 
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tifle  y  lie  behaved  Uke  a  man  of  MBee  and 
(pirit.  Bent  on  proting  that  he  had  been 
inrongfVill J  snepeoted,  and  animated  by  an  ho- 
lourable  ambition  to  distingalsh  himself  in  hie 
orofession,  he  obtained  permiBsion  to  eerre  aa  a 
rolxmteer  under  Marlborongh  in  Ireland. 

At  length;  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
lie  wind  changed.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea, 
itkd  on  the  twentj-first  appeared  before  the 
larboar  of  Cork.  The  troops  landed,  and  were 
ipeedily  joined  bj  the  I>ake  of  Wirtemberg, 
rith  several  regiments,  Dnteh,  Danish,  and 
Prench,  detached  ftrom  the  armj  which  had 
ately  besieged  Limerick.  The  Dnke  imme- 
iiately  put  forward  a  claim  which,  if  the  Eng- 
ish  general  had  not  been  a  man  of  excellent 
udgment  and  temper,  might  hare  been  fatal 
o  the  expedition.  His  Highness  contended 
liat,  as  a  prince  of  asorereign  honse,  he  was 
entitled  to  command  in  chief.  Marlborongh 
;almly  and  politely  showed  that  the  pretence 
vas  unreasonable.  A  dispute  followed,  in 
irhich  it  is  said  that  the  German  behayed  with 
'udeness,  and  the  Englishman  with  that  gentle 
irmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  thaii  OTen  to 
lis  great  abilities,  he  owed  his  success  in  lif^. 
^t  length  a  Huguenot  officer  suggested  a  com- 
promise. Marlborough  consented  to  waive 
3art  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedenoe  to 
he  Duke  on  the  alternate  days.  The  first 
noming  on  which  Marlborough  had  the  com- 
nand,  he  gave  the  word  «<  Wirtemberg."  The 
[>ake's  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment,  and 
m  the  next  day  he  gave  the  word^  '*  Marl- 
;)orough." 

But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genins 
asserted  its  indefeanble  superiority.  Marl- 
borough was  on  every  day  the  real  general. 
2^ork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after 
>utwork  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forty-eight 
iours  all  was  over.  The  traces  of  the  short 
struggle  may  sUll  be  seen.  The  old  fort, 
prhere  the  Irish  made  the  hardest  fight,  lies  in 
ruins.  The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungraoeftiUy 
joined  to  the  ancient  tower,  stands  on  the  site 
3f  a  Gothic  edifice  which  was  shattered  by  the 
Bnglish  cannon.  In  the  neighbouring  church- 
jrard  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during 
many  ages,  one  of  those  round  towers  which 
bave  perplexed  antiquaries.  This  venerable 
monument  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
ohurch.  On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called 
the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the  stately  houses  of 
banking  companies,  railway  companies,  and 
insurance  companies,  but  which  was  then  a 
bog  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bape  Marsh, 
four  English  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in 
water,  advanced  gallantiy  to  the  assault 
Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  strug- 
gling through  the  <)uagmire,  was  struo  by  a 
shot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back 
dying.  The  place  where  be  fell,  then  about  a 
hundred  yards  witiiout  the  city,  but  now  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  business  and  population,  is 
still  called  Grafton  Street  The  assailants  had 
made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  the. 


Hutnr ;  tne  Lift  of  James,  u.  419, 420;  liOndon  GaMtM, 
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olose  fighiiBg  was  j«8t  about  to  legin.  whea  a 
parley  was  beaten.  Articles  of  oapltulatioa 
were  speedily  adUnsted.  The  garrison,  be* 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
became  prisoners.  Marlborough  promised  to 
intercede  with  the  King  both  for  them  and  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  outrage  and 
spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded  in  ra« 
straining:  but  crowds  of  sailors  and  camp  fol- 
lowers came  into  the  city  through  the  breach  ; 
and  the  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholios  were 
sacked  before  order  was  restored. 

No  commander  has  ever  understood  bettef 
than  Marlborough  how  to  improve  a  victory. 
A  few  hours  after  Cork  had  fallen,  his  cavalry 
were  on  the  road  to  Kinsale.  A  trumpeter  waa 
sent  to  summon  the  place.  The  Irish  threat- 
ened to  hang  him  for  bringing  such  a  message, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  Retired  into  two  forte 
called  the  Old ""  and  the  New.  The  English 
horse  arrived,  just  in  time  to  extinguish  the 
fiames.  Marlborough  speedily  followed  with 
his  infantry.  Tht  Old  Fort  was  scaled;  and 
four  hundred*  andf  fifty  men  who  defended  it 
were  all  kiUed  or  taken.  Hie  New  Fort  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  in  a  more  methodical 
way.  Batteries  were  planted :  trenches  were 
opened:  mines  were  sprung:  in  a  few  days  the 
besiegers  were  masters  of  the  counterscarp; 
and  all  was  ready  for*  storming,  when  the 
governor  offered  to  capitulate.  The  garrison, 
twelve  hundred  strong,  was  suffered  to  retire 
to  Limerick  K  but  the  oonqnerors  took  posses- 
sion of  the  stores,  which  were  of  considerablie 
value.  Of'  all  the  Irish .  ports  Kinsale  was  the 
best  sltiiated  for  inteiroourse  with  France. 
Here,  therefare,  was  a  plenty  unknown  n  any 
other  part  of  Mnnster.  At  Limerick  bread 
and  wine  were  luxuries  which  generals  and 
privy  eounciUors  were  not  always  able  to  pre 
cure.  But  in  the  New  Fort  of  Kinsale  Marl- 
borough found  a  thousand  barrels  of  wheat  and- 
eighty  pipes  of  claret 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid; 
and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not 
have  been  complete.  His  oampaign,  short  aa 
it  was,  had  been  long  miough  to  allow  time  for 
the  deadly  work  which,  in  that  age,  the  moist 
earth  and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  the 
autumnal  season,  to  perform  on  English  soldiers. 
The  malady  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of 
Schomberg's  army  at  Dundalk,  and  which  had 
compelled  William  to  make  a  has^  retreat  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  had  begun  to  ap- 
pear at  Kinsale.  Quick  and  vigorous  as  Marl- 
borough's operations  were,  he  lost  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  by  disease  than  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  presented  himself  at 
Kensington  only  five  weeks  after  he  had  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. <*No  officer  living,"  said  William, 
"  who  has  seen  so  little  service  as  my  Lord 
Marlborough,  is  so  fit  for  great  commands.''* 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things 
had,  during  this  memorable  sunuaer,  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.    That  olub  of  discon-    ' 


•  Af  to  MarlboToagh'a  •xpeditioa,  we  Story's  Ttnpaxibl   Hiitory  of  King  WflHua,  1708;  Ban9^  U.  flO ;  the  L» 
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lented  Whigs  whioli  hftd,  iKih»  preceding  yeiur, 
ruled  the  Pftrliament,  browbeaten  the  miniatere. 
refused  the  eupplies  and  stopped  the  signet,  had 
flunk  under  general  contempt,  and  had  at  length 
ceased  to  exist.  There  was  harmony  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Estates;  and  the  long 
contest  between  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
Temment  had  been  terminated  in  the  only  way 
compatible  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

This  hbppy  turn  in  aifairs  is  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  errors  of  the  perfidious,  turbu- 
lent and  revengeful  Montgomery.  SoQie  weeks 
after  the  close  of  that  session  during  which  he 
had  exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  he  went  to  London  with 
his  two  principal  confederates,  the  Earl  of 
Annandale  and  the  Lord  Ross.  The  three  had 
an  audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him 
ft  manifesto  setting  forth  what  they  demanded 
for  the  public.  They  would  very  soon-  have 
changed  their  tone  if  he  would  have  granted 
irhat  they  demfanded  for  themselves.  But  he 
resented  their  conduct  deeply,  and  was  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  them  for  annoying  him.  The 
reception  which  be  gave  them  convinced  them 
that  they  had  no  favour  to  expect  Mont- 
gomery's passions  were  fierce :  his  wants  were 
pressing:  he  waa  miserably  poor;  and,  if  he 
could  not  speedily  force  himself  into  a  lucrative 
office,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  rotdng  in  a 
gaoL  Since  his  services  were  not  likely  to  be 
bought  by  William,  they  must  be  offered  to 
James.  A  broker  was  easily  found  Mont- 
gomery was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson. 
The  two  traitors  soon  understood  each  other. 
They  were  kindred  spirits,  diffeiing  widely  in 
intellectual  power,  but  equally  vain,  restless, 
false  and  malevolent.  •  Montgomery  was  intro- 
duced to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit 
ftnd  resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne 
had  been  long  well  known/about  town  aS  a  dab- 
bler in  poetry  and  politics.  He  had  been  an 
Intimate  friehd  of  the  in<fiscreet  and  unfortu- 
nate Coleman,  and  bad  been  committed  to  Kew- 
jgate  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot  His 
moral  character  had  not  stood  high :  but  he 
Soon  had  an  opportonlty  of  proving  that  he 
possessed  courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  that  of  James,  tfnd  of  a  better  as- 
sociate than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
ftllianoe.  Payne  confidently  promiiled  Mont- 
gomery, not  merely  pardon,  but  riches,  power 
ftnd  dignity.  Montgomery  as  confidently  un- 
dertook to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
to  recall  the  rightful  King.  Boss  and  Annan- 
dale  readily  agreed  to  whatever  their  able  and 
active  colleague  proposed.  An  adventurer,  who 
was  someti^nes  called  Simpson  and  sometimes 
Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to 
betray  any  government  for  hwe,  and  who  re- 
ceived wages  at  once  from  Portland  and  ftrom 
Neville  Payne,  undertook  io  carry  the  offers  of 
the  Club  to  James.    Montgomeiy  lusd  Iu9  two 


Balflwrat;  AniiMidale*B  OonfbMkm  in  ih«  Lewn  m4 
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noble  ftocompUcss  rstumed'to  E^hnrgli^  nd 
there  proceedect  to  Corm  a  coalition  widi  their 
old  enemies,  the  defenders  of  prelacy  sad  of 
arbitrary*  pofwer.* 

Tha  Scottish  opposition,  strangely  m&deip 
of  two  factions,  one  sealous  for  bishops,  the 
ettmr  sealous  for  synods,  one  hostile  to  iQ 
liberty,  the  other  impatient  of  all  govenmest, 
fluttered  itself  during  a  short  time  with  hopes 
that  the  civil  war  would  break  out  in  the  High- 
lands with  redoubled  fury.  But  thoee  hopes 
were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of  1690  in 
officer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  irm 
Ireland.  He  bore  a  commission  which  appointed 
him  general  in  chief  of  all,  the  forces  which 
were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Cannon,  who  had.iiBee 
the  death  of  Dundee,  held  the  first  post  ud 
had  proved  h^imself  unfit  for  it,  became  secosd 
in  command.  .  Little  however  was  gained  by 
the  change.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce 
the  Gaelic  princes  to  renew  the  war.  bdeed, 
bui  for  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Lochid, 
not  a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  for  the 
House  of  Stuart  He,  with  some  difficoltj, 
persuaded  the  chieftains,  who  had,  in  the  pie- 
oeding  year  fought  at  Killiecranlue,  to  come  to 
ft  resolution  thaty  before  the  end  of  the  sod- 
mer,  they  would  muster  all  their  followen  tod 
march  into  the  Lowlands.  In  the  mean  tine 
twelve  hundred  mountaineers  of  different  tribes 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buchan,  vho 
undertook,'  with  this  force,  to  keep  tiie  Englidk 
garrisons  in  constant  alarm  by  feints  and  vt- 
onrsions*  till  the  seasdn  for  more  importtst 
operations  should  arrive.  He  accordinglj 
marched  into  Strathspey.  But  all  his  plui 
were  speedily  disconcerted  by  the  boldness  m4 
dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who  htU 
Inverness  tar  King  William.  LivingstoBe, 
guided  and  assist^  by  the  Grants,  who  veti 
firmly  attached  to  the  new  government,  ease, 
with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  dragocns, 
by  forced  marches  and  through  arduous  defiles, 
to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  bad  taken  ip 
their  quarters.  He  reached  the  camp  fires  at 
dead  of  night  The  first  alarm  was  given  h/ 
the  rush  of  the  horses  over  the  terrifi^  eead- 
nels  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Celts  vho 
lay  sleepiag  in  their  plaids.  Buchan  escaped 
bareheadod  and  without  his  sword.  Cansaa 
ran  away  in  his  shirt  The  conquerors  loit 
not  a  man.  Four  hundred  Highlanders  vve 
killed  or  Uken.  The  rest  fled  to  their  hills  ud 
mists.f 

This  event  put  an  and  to  all  thoughts  of  citil 
war.  The  gathering  which  had  been  planced 
for  the  summer  never  took  place.  Lochiel,  ctci 
if  he  had  been  willing,  was  not  able  to  snstsia 
any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  b<a 
laid  on  his  bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  aloai 
suffice  to  show  how  little  could  be  effected  bj  a 
confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  meet- 
tains.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Jacobite  leadei?, 
a  gentleman  from  the  Lowlands  spoke  vith 
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•everitf  ♦f  Umm  •yoopkuiti  wb»  had  tllMiiM 
their  religion  to  oarry  faTourwithKing  JtisM. 
Glengarry  was  one  of  those  people  if  ho  think 
it  dignified  U  «iipp4we  that  every  body  it  always 
insulting  them.  He  took  it  into  his  hoad  that 
some  allnsion  to  himself  was  meant  *<  I  am 
as  good  a  Protostant  as  yoa  ;*'  he  crisd^  and 
added  a  word  not  to  be  patiently  borne  by  a 
xnan  of  spirit.  In  a  moment  both  swords  were 
out.  Lochiel  thrust  himself  between  the  oom- 
batants,  and,  while  forcing  them  asunder,  re- 
oeiTed  a  wound  which  was  at  first  beUered  to 
be  mortaL* 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected 
olans  been  cowed  that  Mackay  marched  unre- 
sisted from  Perth  into  Lochaber,  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute his  favoarite  design- of  erecting  at  that 
place  a  fortress  which  might  overawe  the  mu- 
tinous Camerons  and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few 
days  the  walls  were  raised :  the  ditches  were 
sunk:  the  palisades  were  fixed :  demieuUerins 
from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  para- 
pets; and  the  general  departed,  leaving  an 
officer  named  HiU  in  command  of  a  sufficient 
garrison.  Within  the  defences  there  was  no 
want  of  oatmeal,  red  herrings  and  beef ;  and 
there  was  rather  a  superabundance  of  brandy. 
The  new  stronghold,  which,  hastily  and  rudely 
as  it  had  been  constructed,  seemed  doubtless  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  the  most  stu- 
pendous work  that  power  and  science  unitod 
had  ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  William  in 
honour  of  the  King.t 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  re- 
assembled at  jBdjtfiburgh.  William  had  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  what  course  should  be 
taken  with  that  capricious  and  unruly  body. 
The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put  him 
•at  of  tosoper*.  Yet  thej  had  granted  him  mil- 
lions, and  had  iMver  asked  from  him  such  con- 
cessions as  had' been  impeHonsly  demanded  by 
the  Scottish  legislature,  which  could  give  him 
little  and  had  given  him  nothing.  The  English 
statesmen  with  wiM>m  he  had  to  deal  did  not 
generally  stand  or  deserve  to  stand  high  in  his 
esteem.  Tet  few  of  them  were  so  utterly  false 
and  shamelesa  as  the  leading  Scottish  politi- 
cians. Hamilton  was,  in  nioraKty  and  honour, 
rather  above  than  below  his  fellows ;  and  even 
Hamilton  was  fickle,  falss  and  greedy.  '*  I  wish 
to  Heaven,"  William  was  once  provoked  into  ex- 
claimiDg,  **that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
King  of  it.  Then  I  should  be  rid  of  them 
both." 

After  much  deliberation  William  determined 
to  send  Melville  down  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  Melville  was  not  a  great 
statesman :  he  was  not  a  great  orator :  he  did 
not  look  or  move  like  the  representative  of  roy- 
alty :  his  character  was  not  of  more  than  stond- 
ard  purity ;  and  the  standard  of  purity  among 
Scottish  senators  was  not  high :  but  he  was  by 
I  deficient  in  prudence  or  temper ;  and 
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h4  medeeded^  els  Hm  «li6le,'b#ltar'ibnB  a  mm 
of  much  higher  c|ttalities  might  have  done. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  ScMion,  tha 
friends  of  the  government  desponded,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  oppoeition  were  saagnine.  Mont- 
gomery's head,  though  by  no  means  a  weak 
one,  had  been  turned  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
preceditag  year.  He  believed  that  his  intrigues 
and  his  rhetoric  had  completely  subjugated  the 
Estates.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that, 
having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  in  the  Par> 
liament  House  when  the  Jacobites  were  absent^ 
he  should  be  defeated  when  they  were  presentt 
and  ready  to  support  whatever  he  proposed. 
He  had  not  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prev^  on 
them  te  attend :  for  they  could  not  take  their 
seate  without  taking  the  oaths.  A  few  of  them 
had  some  slight  scruple  oi  conscience  abovt 
forswearing  Uemselves;  and  many  who  did 
not  iinow  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  meant, 
were  apprehensive  that  they  might  offend  the 
rightful  King  by  vowing  fealty  to  the  actual 
King.  Some  Lords,  however,  who  were  sup^ 
poeed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  James,  asserted 
that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  wished  his  fnenda 
te  peijnre  themselves ;  and  this  aseertion  i»- 
duoed  most  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Baloarras  at 
their  head,  to  be  gui^  of  perfidy  aggravated 
by  impiety.) 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgom^ 
ry's  faction,  even  widk  this  reinforcement,  was 
no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  For 
eveij  supporter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  lest 
two.  He  had  cosunitted  an  error  which  haa 
more  than  once,  in  British  history,  been  fatal  , 
to  great  parllanientary  leaders.  He  had  ima> 
giaed  that,  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coaleseei 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  op* 
posed,  all  his  followers  would  imitate  his  ex* 
ample.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  inflame  animosities  than  to  appease  thenk 
The  great. body  of  Whigs  and  Presbyterisna 
shrank  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Jaeobitea. 
Some  waverevB  were  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  was  the  purchase  expensive ;  for  a 
sumi  which  would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Treasury  was  immense  in  the  estimation  of 
the  needy  barons  of  the  North.  {  Thus  the 
scale  was  turned ;  and,  in  the  Scottish  Parliap 
mente  of  that  age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was 
every  thing:  the  tendency  of  minorities  was 
always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minoritiea 
to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  token 
related  to  the  election  for  a  borough.  The 
ministers  carried  their  point  by  six  voices.! 
In  an  instant  ev^ery  thing  was  changed:  the 
spell  was  broken :  tiie  Club,  from  being  a  bu|^ 
bear,  became  a  laughing-stock :  the  timid  and 
the  venal  passed  over  in  crowds  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  opposition  attempted  to  revive  the 
disputes  of  the  preceding  year.  The  King  had 
wisely  authorised  MelviUe  to  give  up  the  Com- 
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aiittoe  of  Articles.  Tim  SsUtos,  <m  the  other 
haad,  showed  no  dispositioiL  to  pass  another 
Act  of  Incapacitation,  to  censure  the  govern- 
ment  for  opening  the  Ooorts  of  Jastice,  or  to 
qnestion  the  right  of  the  Sorereign  to  name  the 
Judges.  An  extraordinary  supply  was  Toted, 
small,  according  to  the  notions  of  English 
financiers,  but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland. 
The  sum  granted  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thbujBand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the 
oourse  of  four  years.* 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  fore- 
,0wom  themselves  to  no  purpose,  sate,  bowed 
flown  by  shame  and  writhing  with  vexation, 
while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceired  himself 
and  them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly 
lost,  not  indeed  his  parts  and  his  fluency,  but 
all  decorum  and  self-command,  scolded  like  a 
waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was  answered 
with  equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  equal 
ability  by  Sir  John  Dalrymplcf 

The  most  important  acts  of  this  Session  were 
those  wluch  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  Scotland.  By  the  Claim  of  Bight  it 
had  been  declared  that  the  authority  of  Bish- 
ops was  an  insupportable  grievance ;  and  Wil- 
liam, by  accepting  the  Crown,  had  bound  him- 
self not  to  uphold  an  institution  condemned  by 
the  very  instrument  on  which  bis  title  to  the 
Crown  depended.  But  the  Claim  of  Right  had 
not  defined  the  form  of  Church  government 
which  was  to  be  substituted  for  episcopacy; 
and,  during  the  stormy  Session  held  in  the 
vunmer  of  1689,  the  riolence  of  the  Club  had 
,  made  legislation  impossible.  During  many 
months  therefore  everything  had  been  in  oon- 
f  ItLsion.  One  polity  had  been  pulled  down ;  and 
no  other  polity  had  been  set  up.  In  the  West- 
ern Lowlands,  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been 
wo  effectually  rabbled,  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
had  remained  at  his  post.  In  Berwickshire, 
the  three  Loihians  and  Stirlingshire,  most  of  the 
enrates  had  been  removed  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, for  not  obeying  that  vote  of  the  Convention 
wkich  had  directed  all  ministers  of  parishes, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  proclaim  Wiliiam  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland.  Thus,  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  realm,  there  was  no  public 
worship  except  what  was  performed  by  Presby- 
terian divines,  wh(v  oometitnes  officiated  in  tents, 
and  sometimes,  without  any  legal  right,  took  pos- 
session of  the  charches.  But  there  were  large 
districts,  especially  on  the  north  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  people  had  no  strong  feeling  against  episco- 
pacy; and  there  were  many  priests  who  were  not 
disposed  to  lose  their  manses  and  stipends  for  the 
sake  of  King  James.  Hundreds  of  the  old  curates, 
therefore,  having  been  neither  hunted  by  the  po- 
pulace nor  deposed  by  the  Council,  still  performed 
their  spiritual  fonctions.  Every  minister  was, 
during  this  time  of  transition,  free  to  conduct  the 
service  and  to  administer  the  sacmments  as  he 
thought  fit    There  was  no  controlling  authority. 
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The  legislature  had  taken  away  the  juriaHiellQii 
of  Bishops,  and  had  not  established  the  jnriadio 
tion  of  Synods.]: 

To  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  was  one  of  i)n 
first  duties  of  the  Parliament  Melville  bad,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  of  Carstairs,  obtained,  h 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  English  Tories,  sa 
thority  to  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  arTSllg^ 
meats  as  might  satisfy  the  Scottish  nation.  On 
of  the  first  laws  which  the  Lord  Commiseionci 
touched  with  the  sceptre  repealed  the  Act  of  Sfr 
premacy.  He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  Itv 
enacting  that  those  Presbyterian  dirines  who  bsd 
been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the  Cot^ 
nant,  and  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been  r(?jected 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  episoopal  authority, 
should  be  restored.  The  number  of  those  payton 
bad  originally  been  about  three  hundred  and  fiftjr: 
but  not  more  than  sixty  were  still  living.] 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  i^vkmi 
creed.  The  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  the  Longn 
and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Directory,  wen 
considered  by  every  good  Presbyterian  as  tbo 
standards  of  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  die 
legislature  would  recognise  them  as  such.n  TUi 
hope,  however,  was  in  part  disappointed.  TIh 
Confession  was  read  at  length,  amidst  much  yavo- 
ing,  and  adopted  without  alteration.  But,  wbea 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms  and  the  D^ 
rectory  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  iB 
humour  of  the  audience  broke  forth  into  mumnm 
For  that  love  of  long  sermons  which  was  strong 
in  the  Scottish  commonalty  was  not  shared  by  tbe 
Scottish  aristocracy.  The  Parliament  had  alreadj 
been  listening  during  three  hours  to  dry  theology, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  hear  any  thing  more  aboai 
original  sin  and  election.  The  Duke  of  Hamihon 
said  that  the  ESstates  had  already  doiie  all  tfaii 
was  essential.  They  had  given  their  sanction  to 
a  digest  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church.  Toe 
weary  migority  eagerly  assented,  in  spite  of  ibi 
muttering  of  some  zealous  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  had  been  admitted  to  bear  the  debate,  and 
who  could  sometimes  hardly  restrain  tbemselra 
fl^m  taking  part  in  itf 

The  memorable  law  which  fixed  fhe  ecclea- 
astical  constitution  of  Scotland  was  brought  in  \/j 
the  E^rl  of  Sutherland.  By  this  law  the  synodicd 
polity  was  re-established.  The  rule  of  the  Chuidi 
was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected  ministers  who 
had  just  been  restored,  and  to  such  other  persooa, 
whether  ministers  or  elders,  as  the  sixty  should 
think  fit  to  admit  to  a  participation  of  power.  Ths 
sixty  and  their  nominees  were  authorised  to  visit 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  mm  out  all 
ministers  who  were  deficient  in  abilities,  scandaV 
ous  in  morals,  or  unsoimd  in  iaith.  Those  parisbes 
which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  deserted 
by  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain  words,  those  parisha 
of  which  the  pastors  had  been  rabbled,  were  de- 
clared vacant.** 
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goverament  bo  Mriont  oppositioD  ftppMrt  to 
b%Te  booo  oumIb.  B«t  tiiroo  doi^s  wero  spout  in 
cKoeoMuig  tkm  qvitlioii  wliothor  Um  SovtroigB 
•hottld  haTO  pMTor  to  oonroko  oad  to  diatolio 
•oolofltMtieol  MMflibtios}  and  fcho  point wm st 
iMt  lefl  in  dongorovia  onbifuty.  Somo  othor 
oUndOo  woro  long  and  TtheMontly  dobailod.  It 
was  said  that  tho  iwmonoo  powor  f&Ton  to  the 
8ixtj  was  inooapatiblo  with  tho  ftmdanontal 
prinoiplo  of  tho  poU^  whioh  tho  Bstatos  woro 
about  to  sot  mp.  That  priwnplo  was  that  all 
prosbjton  woro  o^aal,  and  thai  thovo  ought  to 
be  no  ofdor  of  miibtoia  of  roUgioB  sopoiior  to 
tho  order  of  proohjtsco.  Whas  did  it  matter 
whether  tho  Sixty  woro  oallod  prolatos  or  not, 
if  they  wero  to  Imrd  it  with  more  than  preUtioal 
authoritj  OTor  God's  heritago  f  To  tho  avgn* 
meat  that  tho  proposed  anangsoMot  wss,  in  tho 
Tory  peooliar  oirownstanoos  ^  tho  Chnioh,  tho 
most  ooDTonisnt  that  ooald  be  madOf  tho  ol^oot- 
ors  roptied  chat  moh  naaoning  might  salt  tho 
month  of  an  Eiaadant  hut  tbst  aU  orthodox 
Preobytoriana  hold  tho  pari^  of  ministors  to  bo 
ordained  by  Christ  and  that,  where  Christ  had 
spoken.  Christians  were  not  at  Hborty  to  eon- 
sidor  what  was  oonvoniont.* 

With  mnch  greator  warmth  and  nknoh  stronger 
reason  the  minori^  attaokod  tho  olanse  whioh 
sanotioned  the  lawless  aots  of  tho  Wostorn 
fanatioa.  Snrety,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled  enrato 
might  well  bo  lefl  to  tho  severs  somtiny  of  the 
sixty  Inqmisitors.  If  he  was  deficient  in  parts 
or  learning,  if  he  was  loose  in  life,  if  he  was 
heterodox  in  doetrino,  those  stem  jiidges  would 
not  fail  to  doleet  and  to  depose  him.  They  would 
probably  think  a  game  at  bowls,  a  prayer  bor- 
rowed from  tho  SngUsh  latwgy,  or  a  sermon 
in  whioh  tho  sUghtost  taint  of  Anninianism 
oouid  bs  disoorered,  a  aoffioiiint  reason  for  pro- 
Donneing  his  benefloe  raeea*.  Was  it  not  mon- 
strous, after  oonstitnting  a  triboaal  from  whioh 
ho  oonld  soareely  hope  for  hare  jnstioo,  to  ooa- 
domn  him  without  aUowiag  him  to  appear  even 
before  that  tribunal,  to  eondomn  him  without  a 
trial,  to  ooademn  him  without  an  aseusation  ? 
Did  erer  any  grave  sonata,  sinoo  tho  hogtnniag 
•f  tho  world,  treat  a  man  as  a  oriaunal  merely 
booaase  he  had  boon  robbed,  poked,  hustled, 
dragged  through  snow  and  mire,  and  threatened 
with  death  if  ho  letumed  to  the  house  wiueh 
was  his  by  law?  Tho  Duke  of  Hamilton,  glad 
to  have  so  good  an  opportnnitty  of  atlaoking  the 
new  Lord  Commissionor,  spoke  with  great  vebe- 
menoe  against  this  odioos  olanse.  Wo  are  told 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  him ;  and, 
though  those  who  tell  us  so  were  isaloua  JBpiS' 
eopalians,  we  may  easily  boUore  their  report  : 
for  what  answer  was  it  poestble  to  return? 
MelYiilo,  on  whom  tho  ohief  responsibiiity  lay, 
aato  on  the  throne  in  profound  silenee  through 
the  whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate.  It  is 
probable  that  his  oonduet  was  dotormined  by 
oonsideratioos  whioh  prudonoe  and  shame  pie- 
TOQtod  him  fvom  explaining.  The  state  of  the 
southwestern  shires  was  sueh  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  put  the  rabbled  minisiers  in 
possoBsion  of  their  dwellings  and  ehurohes 
without  emjploying  a  military  foroe,  without 
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garrisoningevsry  manse,  without  plaoiog  gnardg 
round  ereiiy  pulpit,  and  without  handing  orer 
some  ferooious  ^ntliui^iasts  to  the  ProTost  Mar- 
shal; and  it  would  b«  no  easy  task  for  the 
gOYoinment  to  keep  down  by  the  sword  at  onoa 
Uie  Jaoobites  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Cove* 
nanters  of  the  Lowlands.  The  majority,  hariDg 
made  up  their  minds  for  reasons  which  oould 
not  well  be  produeed,  became  clamorous  for  the 
question.  *'No  more  debate,"  was  the  cry: 
**We  have  heard  enough:  a  vote  I  a  vote!** 
The  question  was  put  acoor<Ung  to  the  Scottish 
form,  **  Approve  or  not  approve  the  articled* 
Hamilton  insL^tod  that  the  question  should  bo, 
**  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rabbling  ?**  After 
much  altercation,  he  was  overruled,  and  the 
elause  paased.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  members 
voted  with  him.  He  warmly  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed, amidat  much  angry  interruption,  that 
he  was  sorry  to  see  a  Seottish  Parliament  dis- 
grace itself  by  such  Ini^ly.  He  then  left  tho 
houss  with  several  of  his  friends.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  the  indigoation 
whioh  be  expressed.  Yst  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  nature  of  injastice  to  generate 
ii^nstice.  There  are  wrongs  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  repair  without  committing  other 
wrongs ;  and  such  a  wrong  bad  been  done  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  Ae  preceding  genera- 
tion. It  was  because  the  Parliament  of  the 
Restoration  had  legislated  in  insolent  definnce 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  B^volntion  had  to  abase  itself  before  the 
mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  bad  retired, 
one  of  the  preachers  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  hall  ciJled  out  to  the  members  who  were 
near  him ;  *'  Fie  I  Fie !  Do  not  lose  time.  Make 
haste,  and  get  all  over  before  he  comes  back  ** 
This  advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy 
Prelatists  staid  to  give  a  last  vote  against  Pres- 
bytery. Four  or  five  equally  sturdy  Covenant- 
ers staid  to  mark  their  dislike  of  what  seemed 
to  them  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and 
Baal.  But  the  Act  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming mijority.f 

Two  supplementary  Acts  speedily  followed. 
One  of  them,  now  happily  repealed,  required 
every  officebearer  in  every  University  of  Scot- 
land to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  give 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of  Church 
government.}  The  other  settled  the  important 
and  delicate  question  of  patronage.  Eoux  had, 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  the 
right  of  every  Christian  congregation  to  choc  re 
its  own  pastor.  Melville  had  not,  in  the  Seco  rl 
Book  of  Discipline,  gone  quite  so  far :  but  be  b»d 
declared  that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be  for(*e|d 
on  an  unwilling  congregation.  Patronage  hnd 
been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted  PHrliament  in 
1649,  and  restored  by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in 
1661.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  1690  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  ques- 
tion seenis  to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to 
William.  He  had,  in  his  private  instructions, 
given  the  Lord  Commissioner  authority  to  a^8ent 
to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  the  Estates.  But  this  authority 
was  most  unwillingly  given ;  and  the  King  hoped 
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teat  It  wouT4  not  be  a«e<!.  «*  It  It,"  lie  wiM, 
"  the  taking  of  men's  proportj."  Melrille  enc- 
eeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage 
was  abolished ;  but  it  was  enacted  that  e^ery 
patron  should  receive  six  hundred  marks  Seots^ 
equivalent  to  about  thirty  five  pounds  sterling, 
is  a  compensation  for  Us  rif^ts.  The  sum 
seems  ludicrously  small.  Tet,  when  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  the  poverty  of  the  country 
are  considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
pntrou  would  have  made  much  more  by  going 
into  the  market  The  largest  sum  that  any 
member  ventured  to  propose  was  nine  hundred 
marks,  little  more  than  fifty  pounds  steriing. 
The  right  of  proposing  a  minister  was  given  to 
a  parochial  council  consisting  of  the  ProtesUnt 
landowners  and  the  elders.  The  congregation 
might  object  to  the  person  proposed ;  and  the 
Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections. 
This  arrangement  did  not  give  to  the  people  all 
the  power  to  which  even  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  had  declared  that  they  were  entitled. 
Bur  the  odious  name  of  patronage  was  taken 
away :  it  was  probably  thought  that  the  elders 
and  landowners  of  a  parish  would  seldom  per- 
sist in  nominating  a  person  to  whom  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  had  strong  objec- 
tions ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that, 
while  the  Act  of  1690  continued  in  force,  the 
peaoe  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by  dis- 
putes such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1782,  of 
1756,  and  of  1848* 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  Estates  fh>m  settling  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  realm.     He  had  incited  the 
cealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  knew 
that  the  government  would  never  grant.     He 
had  protested  against  all  Erastianism,  against 
all   compromise.      Dutch  Presbyterianism,  he 
said,  would  «not  do  for  Scotland.     She  must 
have  again  the  system  of  1649.     That  system 
was  deduced  fk*om  the  Word  of  God :  it  was  the 
most  powerful  check  that  had  ever  been  devised 
on  the  tyranny  of  wicked '  kings ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  restored  without  addition  or  diminution. 
His  Jaeebite  allies  could  not  conceal  their  dis- 
gust and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold  such 
la^gaage,  and  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  explaaatioud  which  he  gave  them  in  private. 
W^\t  thej  were  wrangling  with  him  on  this 
•u^eet,  a  aeasenger  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with 
importaat  despatches  fh>m  James  and  fh>m 
I  l&ary  «f  Jlodea*.     These  despatches  had  been 
!  -miitt^m  ia  the  oonfident  expectation  that  the 
"hirgt  fTMuaet  «f  Montgomery  would  be  ftil- 
iftlLed,  jLBd  thst  the  Scottish   Estates  would, 
(  mnder  his  4exaiedMus  management,  declare  for 
*  ithe  r^hdU  iftecrtfvigD  against  the  Usurper. 
'  Jianee  was  sa  jpcttbeful  for  the  unexpected  sup- 
porx^f  his  oM  MMones,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
'ilbe  eervicefl  aii4  4iar^arded  the  feelings  of  his 
*old  .fraeada.     TkB  throe  chiefs  of   the  Club, 
atebela  And  ParitoAe  jts  they  were,  had  become 
Ibis  /airottrites.    Jianaaiiale  was  to  be  a  Mar- 
•9ueM,aovemor.«f  £<iukhargh  Caatle,  and  Lord 
jBigh  ConmisciaMr.     Meotgomery  was  to  be 
:ffiiirl.af  Ayr.aiidii«cratM7  of  Stete.     Koss  was 
ito  be  .ao  iEatl  :mmd  to  •command  the  guards. 
^n.u^riacipledlawyiVAaflMdJames  Stewart, 


« \ktiLSmr  Jalj  HI,  it»i 


to  MalTttk^  April 


Who  bad  been  dae^y  aaiiisiMd  ia  AitQ^*  )*- 
surrection,  who  toa4  chaofc*^  aidea  aod  asp- 
ported  the  dispensing  power,  who  had  thea 
changed  sides  a  second  tine  aad  aoaoaxred 
In  the  RevelotioQ,  and  who  had  now  chaaged 
sides  a  third  time  and  was  aeheraing  to  hriag 
ebout  a  RestoraHoa,  was.  to  be  Lord  Adva- 
oate.  The  Privy  Ooaaoil,  tha  Caart  of  8aa> 
sion,  the  army.' were  to  be  filled  with  Whigs. 
A  Council  of  Five  was  appoialad,  which  all 
loyal  subjects  were  to  obey ;  and  in  thia  Omw 
oil  Anaandale.  Rosa  aad  Montgomary  foraml 
the  majority.  Maty  of  Modaaa  iafaratad  Moat- 
gomery  that  five  thooaand  poands  storliag  had 
been  remitted  to  his  order,  and  that  fiva  thou- 
sand more  woaid  eoon  foUaw.  It  waa  impyviUto 
that  Baloams  and  thoae  who  had  a«t€d  with 
him  should  not  hiltoriy  reaeat  tha  manaer  ia 
vrhich  tbey  ware  treated.  Thair  naaaa  wcie 
not  even  mentioned.  All  that  they  had  doae 
and  snff(»red  seamed  to  have  faded  from  their 
master's  mind.  He  had  now  given  them  fah 
notice  that,  if  tbey  should,  at  tha  hasard  of 
their  lands  aad  lives,  succeed  ia  restoring  him, 
all  that  he  had  to  give  would  be  given  to  those 
who  bad  deposed  him.  Tbey  too,  when  they 
read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
When  the  letters  were  written,  that  ha  had  beea 
duped  by  the  confident  boasto  and  promiaea  of 
the  apostate  Whigs.  He  imagined  that  the 
Club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh;  and,  ia 
truth,  the  Club  had  beooma  a  mere  byword  of 
contempt  The  Tory  Jacobites  easily  foaad 
pretexte  for  reAising  to  obey  the  Preabjterisa 
Jfaeobitee  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  dele- 
gated hie  authority.  They  complaiaad  that 
Montgomery  had  not  shown  them  all  tha  de- 
spatches which  ha  had  received.  They  affacted 
to  saspcct  that  he  had  tempered  with  tha  aeak 
He  called  God  Almighty  to  witness  that  ths 
sttspicicQ  was  unfoanded.  ,  Bat  oaths  wera  very 
naturally  regarded  as  iasaifieicBt  gnanuiteai 
by  men  who  had  jaat  been  swearing  aUagiaaec 
to  a  Kiag  against  whom  they  were  conaiHriBg. 
There  was  a  videat  oatbraak  of  pasaion  m 
both  sides:  the  ccalitieQ  was  dissolved:  the 
papers  were  flung  into  tha  ^n;  aad  in  a  fev 
days,  tiie  infamoas  triumvirs  who  had  baan,  ia 
the  short  space  of  a  year,  violent  WilUamites 
and  violent  Jacobites,  became  Wiiliamitea  agaia, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  pcaoa  with  the 
government  by  acansing  each  other,  f 

Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  infcHraicr. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  hred»  he  eomnntted  this  base  aetion  with 
all  the  forms  of  sanctity.  He  pretended  te  to 
greatly  troubled  in  nnnd,  sent  for  a  oelebrsted 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Dualop,  and  be- 
moaned himself  pitcously :  *«  There  ia  a  load  co 
my  conscience :  there  is  a  secret  which  I  knev 
that  I  ought  to  disclose:  but  I  cannot  brisf 
myself  to  do  it"  Donlop  pcajed  long  and  fer- 
vently: Ross  groaned  and  wept:  at  last  it 
seemed  that  heaven  had  been  stormed  by  iIm 
violence  of  supplieatton:  the  truth  casta  oat, 
and  many  lies  with  it  The  divine  and  the 
penitont  then  returned  thanks  together.  Dea 
lop  weat  with  the  ^wa  to  Melville.  Rom  set 
off  for  England  to  otoke  his  peaoe  at  court  aa4 
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pmfv/notd  Uft  }««nMj  in  Mfety,  tbovgh  tont 
of  his  Moonplieei,  wh»  bad  heard  of  bis  ro- 
pofitance,  bat  had  boon  Uttlo  edifiod  by  it»  had 
Uid  plaas  for  evt^g  his  throal  by  the  way. 
At  London  be  proteetod,  on  hia  hononr  and  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleown,  that  be  had  been 
drawn  in,  that  he  had  alwaya  disliked  the  plot, 
and  that  Mootgemery  and  Fergnsoa  were  the 
real  eriminats.* 

IHinlop  was,  in  tfie  mean  time,  magniiying, 
wherever  he  went,  the  divine  goodness  whidi 
bad,  by  so  hnmbie  an  instnunent  as  himself, 
broaght  a  noble  person  baek  to  the  right  path. 
Klontgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderfal 
work  ef  graee  than  lie  too  began  to  experienoe 
eompnnotion.  He  went  to  Melrille,  made  a 
confession  not  ezaetly  eoinolding  with  Ross's, 
and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was 
then  in  Ireland;  and  Maiy  was  governing  in 
his  stead.  At  her  fset  Montgomery  threw  him- 
self. He  tried  to  move  her  pity  by  speaking 
of  his  broken  fortnnes»  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
self witii  her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable 
manners.  He  gave  np  to  her  the  names  of  his 
fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedicate  his 
whole  Ufb  to  her  serviee.  If  she  wonld  obtain  for 
him  some  place  which  might  enable  him  to  subsist 
with  decenoy.  She  was  so  much  touched  by 
his  sttppUeations  sad  flatteries  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  her  hnsbaad's  favour ;  but  the 
just  distrust  and  abhoitence  with  which  Wil- 
liam regarded   Montgomery  were   not  to  be 

Before  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary*8 
presewee,  he  had  obtained  a  promise  thai  he 
should  be  aU<»wed  to  depart  in  safety.  The. 
promise  was  kept.  IXuring  seme  months  he  lay 
hid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  cany  on  a 
negotiatiou  with  the  goverament.  He  oifered 
to  be  a  wimess  against  his  accomplices  on  con- 
dition of  having  a  good  place.  William  would 
bid  BO  highar  than  a  pardon.  At  length  the 
communications  wore  broken  off.  Montgomery 
retired  for  a  time  to  France.  He  soon  returned 
to  London,  and  passed  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  life  in  forming  plots  which  came  to  no- 
thing, and  in  writing  libels  which  are  distin- 
gnislied  by  the  grace  and  vigour  of  their  style 
from  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Jaoolite 
press.} 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two 
•  scoomplicea  had  turned  approvers,  retired  to 
B«th,  and  prutsnded  to  drink  the  waters. 
Thence  he  was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by 
a  warrant.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
•fxluoed  into  treason;  but  he  declared  that  he 
had  only  said  Amen  to  the  plans  of  others,  and 
that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been  imposed 
on  by  Montgomery,  that  worst,  that  falsest, 
that  most  un<|uiet  of  human  beings.  The  no- 
ble penitent  then  proceeded  to  make  atonement 
for  his  own  crime  by  criminating  other  people, 
Bnglish  and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and 
innooent.  Some  he  accused  on  his  own  know- 
ladgo,  and  some  on  mere  hearsay.  Among 
tlMMW  whom  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge 

*  BaleuiM;  KotM  of  ItMi^t  OoaftMbm  in  lh«  Ltren  and 
MelTill*  Papeni. 

t  IkdBMTM;  Marf»  aeeoimtof  h«r  intmrtew  with  Mont- 
gomcry.  printed  among  the  LeT«o  and  MelvOto  Papers. 

1  Compare  Balcanaa  with  Burnet,  IL  G2.  Tbe  pamphlet 
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was  NevUle  Payne,  who  had  act,  it  8houl4 
seem,  been  mentioned  either  by  Boss  or  by 
Montgomery.} 

Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrantSi 
was  so.  ill  advised  as  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Had  he  remained  in  England  be  would  havf 
been  safb:  for,  though  the  moral  proofs  of  his 
gwlt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such  legal 
evidenoe  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he 
had  committed  high  treason :  he  could  not  be 
subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  force  him  to 
furnish  evidenoe  against  himself;  nor  could  he 
be  long  confined  without  being  brought  to  trial. 
But  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  of  which 
he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of  Right 
had  recognised  torture  as,  in  cases  like  his,  a 
legitimato  mode  of  obUining  information  ;  and 
no  Habeas  Corpus  Act  secured  him  against  a 
long  detontion.  Tbe  unhappy  man  was  arrested, 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council.  The  general  notion  was  that  he 
was  a  knave  and  a  coward,  and  that  the  first 
sight  of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews  would  bring 
out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  haid 
been  entrusted.  But  Payne  had  a  far  braver 
spirit  than  those  high  bom  plotters  with  whom 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  connected. 
Twice  he  was  subjected  to  frightful  torments ; 
but  not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  othei 
person  could  be  wrung  out  of  him.  Some 
councillors  left  the  hoard  in  horror.  But  the 
pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much 
troubled  with  the  weakness  of  compassion  where 
an  Amalekite  was  concerned,  and  forced  the 
executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge  after  wedge 
between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pain 
was  as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  sustain 
without  dissolution.  Payne  was  then  carried 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  long  re- 
muned,  utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touch ingly 
complained,  by  those  for  whose  sake  he  had 
endured  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Tet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  fanatical  loyalty;  and  he  continued,  year 
after  year,  in  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrections  and 
invasions.  U 

Before  Payne's  arrest  the  Estates  had  been 
ac^oumed  after  a  Session  as  importent'  as  any 
that  had  ever  been  held  in  Scotland.  The  na- 
tion generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution.  The  indifferent,  a  large  portion 
of  every  society,  were  glad  that  the  anarchy 
was  ovsr,  and  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  they  had  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  To  the  moderate  Presbyterians  the 
settlement  which  had  been  made  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  strict  Presby- 
terians brought  themselves  to  accept  it  under 
protest,  as  a  large  instalment  of  what  was  due. 
They  missed  indeed  what  they  considered  as 
the  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that  Church 
which  had,  forty  years  before,  been  the  glory 
of  Scotland.  But,  though  the  second  temple 
was  not  equal  to  the  first,  the  chosen  people 
might  well  r^oice  to  think  that  they  were,  after 


of  MontgooMry^  aanaer. 
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ft  long  eaptiTlty  m  Babylon,  saffsred  to  rebaiM, 
though  imperfectly^  the  House  of  God  on  the 
•Id  foundations ;  nor  could  it  misbecome  them 
to  feel  for  the  latitudinarian  William  a  grateful 
affection  such  as  the  restored  Jews  had  felt  for 
.the  heathen  Cyras. 

There  were  howerer  two  parties  which  re- 
garded the  settlement  of  1090  with  implacable 
detestation.  Those  Scotchmen  who  were  Epis- 
copalians on  oonyiction  and  with  ferronr  appear 
to  have  been  few :  bnt  among  them  were  some 
persons  superior,  not  perh*pB  in  nataral  parts, 
but  in  learning,  in  taste,  and  in  the  art  of  com- 
position, to  the  theologians  of  the  sect  which 
hod  now  become  dominant.  It  might  not  hare 
been  safe  for  the  ejected  Curates  and  Professors 
to  give  vent  in  their  own  country  to  the  anger 
which  they  felt.  But  the  English  press  was 
open  to  them ;  and  they  were  sore  of  the  appro- 
bation of  a  large  part  of  the  English  people. 
During  several  years  they  continu^  to  torment 
their  enemies  and  to  amuse  the  pnblic  with  a 
succession  of  ingenioas  and  spirited  pamphlets. 
In  some  of  these  works  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  rabbled  priests  of  the  western  shires  are 
•et  forth  with  a  sbill  which  irresistibly  moves 
pity  and  indignation.  In  others,  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  Covenanters  had  been  treated 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
^ouse  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by  every  artifice 
of  sophistry.  There  is  much  joking  on  the  bad 
Latin  which  some  Presbyterian  teachers  had 
uttered  while  seated  in  academic  chairs  lately 
occupied  by  great  scholars.  Much  was  said 
about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victori- 
ous barbarians  professed  for  science  and  litera- 
ture. They  were  accused  of  anathematizing  the 
modern  systems  of  natural  philosophy  as  damna- 
ble heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a  soul- 
destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the 
study  of  those  tongues  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written.  Learning,  it  was  said, 
would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.  The  Uni- 
versities, under  their  new  rulers,  were  languish- 
ing and  must  soon  perish.  The  booksellers  had 
been  half  rained:  thej  found  that  the  whole 
profit  of  their  business  would  not  pay  the  rent 
of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing  to  emigrate 
to  some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  es- 
teem by  those  whose  oflice  was  to  instruct  the 
public.  Among  the  ministers  of  religion  no 
purchaser  of  books  was  left.  The  Episcopalian 
divine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
whatever  part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn 
to  pieces  or  burned  by  the  Christmas  mobs ; 
and  the  only  library  of  a  Presbyterian  divine 
consiHted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.*  The 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  was  an 
inexhaustible  subjecr  of  mirth.  One  little  vo- 
lume, entitled  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Elo- 
quence Displayed,  had  an  immense  success  in  the 
South  among  both  High  Churchmen  and  scoffers, 
and  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  a 
'  hook  well  fitted  to  lie  on  the  hall  table  of  a 
Squire  whose  religion  consisted  in  hating  ex- 
temporaneous prayer  and  nasal  psalmody.  On 
a  rainy  day,  when  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  or 
siioot,  neither  the  card  table  nor  the  backgam- 
mon board  would  have  been,  in  the  iotierTaU  of 
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the  llagoB  and  the  past}  to  ftgrMable  •  VMoneei 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  fonnd.  io  so 
small  a  compass,  so  large  a  eolleotion  of  ladi- 
crous  qnotations  and  anecdotes.  Some  grave 
men,  however,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  Calvin- 
istio  doctrine  or  disotpline,  Bbook  their  heads 
over  this  lively  jest  book,  and  hinted  their  opi* 
nien  that  the  writea,  while  holding  up  to  deri- 
sion the  absurd  rhetoric  by  which  eoaraeainded 
and  ignorant  men  tried  to  illuetrata  dark  ques- 
tions of  theology  and  to  ezdte  devotional  feeling 
among  the  popnlaee,  had  scnatiaiea  forgotten 
the  reverence  due  to  sacred  thiagn.  The  cffeel 
which  tracts  of  this  sort  prodaood  on  the  pnblie 
mind  of  England  eoold  not  be  fiiUy  discerned 
while  England  and  Scotland  were  independcBt 
of  each  other,  but  manifested  itsalf,  T«ry  sooa 
afler  the  anion  of  th?  kingdoma,  in  a  way  which 
we  still  have  reason,  and  whith  onr  posterity 
will  probably  long  hav«  rsaBon,  to  laniMit 

The  extremo  Pnesbyteriana  were  as  much  oat 
of  humour  ai  the  axtreaie  Psolatiats,  and  weie 
as  little  inclined  as  the  axtrama  PralatisiB  to 
toke  the  oath  of  allagianoe  to  William  and  Maiy. 
Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  noBJnror  and  the 
Cameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrieaUy  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  opinion,  though  they 
regarded  each  other  witii  mortal  averaion,  thou  h 
neither  of  them  would  Uava  had  any  eorapls 
about  pereeouting  tiie  other,  they  had  rnneb  ia 
common.  They  were  perhapa  the  two  meet 
remarkable  Sfeeimeas  that  the  worid  could  ahow 
of  perverse  absurdity.  Each  of  them  eoaaidered 
his  darling  form  of  eoeledastioal  polity,  not  as  a 
means  but  as  an  end,  as  the  eae  thmg  needfU, 
as  the  quintessence  of  the  Christian  raligion. 
Each  of  them  ohUdishiy  faneied  that  be  had 
found  a  theofy  of  cVril  government  in  his  Bibk. 
Neither  shrank  Anem  the  MghtM  ooaeeqiMiicm 
to  which  his  theory  led.  To  all  oli()eotiena  both 
had  otte  anewer, — ^Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Boik 
agreed  in  boasting  theft  the  arguments  wkidi  tt 
atheistical  politicians  seemed  nnanswerabla  pre- 
sented no  diillculty  to  the  Saint.  Itmi^hthe 
perfectly  true  that,  by  relaxing  the  xigoar  of  Ui 
princlplee,^he  might  save  his  oooatry  tnm 
slavery,  anarchy,  universal  ndn.  Bnthia  basl- 
ness  was  not  to  eave  hie  eoontry,  but  to  save 
his  soul.  He  obeyed  ^e  oommanda  of  God, 
and  left  the  event  to  Qod.  One  of  the  two  liaaa- 
tical  sects  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  tbs 
nation  would  be  bound  to  obey  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts :  the  other  held  that,  l»  Ihaeiid  of  time, 
the  nation  woidd  be  booad  by  the  Solemn  Leagas 
and  Covenant;  and  thus  both  agreei  in  regud- 
ing  the  new  Sovereigns  as  netrpere. 

The  Presbyterian  not^orors  ha^e  aeandy 
been  heard  of  out  of  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  now  be  generally  known,  even  in  Scst> 
land,  how  long  th^  contiDued  to  form  adisiioel 
class.  They  held  that  their  eonn^  was  under 
a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  eould  never, 
while  the  world  lasted,  enter  into  anj  engage- 
ment inconsistent  with  that  preeontraet  As 
Erastian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who  knelt  u 
receive  the  brei&d  and  wine  flrom  the  hands  of 
bi^ops,  and  who  bore,  though  not  very  patient- 
ly, to  hear  anthems  channted  by  choristers  if 
white  vestments,  could  not  be  King  of  a  cove- 
nanted kingdom.    William  had  mcreover  for- 

lnt«iy  pnrtlM-d  Aseainst  tha  Profawon  or\kia  ObUq^  d 
l^ubargb,  LtiOL 
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fWted  ftll  olsim  to  «h«  ctown  bj  oomraitliBg  tkftt 
Bin  for  wliMb,  ia  th«  old  tinie,  a  djnMty  prolor- 
Datorallj  appomted  had  booa  pratoraaturally 
deposed.  Ue  had  eonnirod  at  the  esoape  of  bia 
father  ia  law,  that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that 
man  of  Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  like  Agnf .  Nay,  theorime 
cf  WilUaitt  had  esoeeded  that  of  Saul.  2iaal  had 
■pMred  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had  smitten  the 
redt.  What  Amaleklte  had  William  smitten  ?  The 
paro  Obnroh  had  been  twenty-eight  years  under 
penieeution.  Her  ohildren  had  b«MBn  imprisoned, 
transported,  branded,  shot,  hanged,  drowned, 
tortured.  And  yet  he  who  eall^  himself  her 
deliverer  had  not  suffsred  her  to  see  her  desire 
upon  her  eoemiea.*  The  bloody  ClaTerbottse 
had  been  graoiouely  reoelTed  at  Saint  James's. 
The  bloody  Maokenaie  had  found  a  seenre  and 
luxortoas  retrcat  among  the  malignants  of  Ox- 
ford. The  younger  I>alrymple  who  had  pro- 
secuted the  Saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple  who  had 
state  in  judgment  on  the  Sainm,  were  great  and 
powerful.  It  was  said,  by  eareless  QalUos,  that 
there  was  no  ehoioe  but  between  William  and 
Jauies,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to  ohooee  the 
Ittsti  of  two  evils.  Snoh  was  indeed  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  Bat  the  wisdom  whieh  was  from 
above  taught  Us  that  of  two  things,  both  of 
wbiob  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  should 
choose  neither.  As  soon  as  James  was  restored, 
it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  withstand  him. 
The  prssent  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand 
his  son  in  law.  Hething  must  be  said,  nothing 
must  be  done  that  eonid  be  oonstmed  into  a 
reoognitiou  of  the  anthori^  of  the  man  from 
Holland.  The  godly  must  pay  no  dutiee  to  him, 
must  hold  no  offiees  under  him,  must  receive 
no  wages  firom  Um,  must  sign  no  instruments 
iu  which  he  was  styled  King.  Anne  suo- 
CiOeded  William ;  and  Anne  was  designated;  by 
tiiose  who  eaUed  themselves  the  remnant  of 
the  true  Chussh,  as  the  pretended  Queen,  the 
wicked  woman,  the  JeuebeL  iterge  the  First 
micoeeded  Anne;  and  Qeorge  the  first  was 
the  pretended  King,  the  German  Beastf 
Qeorge   the   Besoad   saeseeded    George    the 


*  One  of  Um  nKMt  eurloat  of  tb«  nurny  enriotu  papen 
writMn  by  Um  OoTvoftntars  of  that  gvoemlJon  fs  enllcled, 
«  NatbanM,  or  tb^  Dykv  TMrtimoey  of  John  MfttUil««»i  te 
aoMbarn.'*  MAtthioMm  did  not  die  tUl  1709.  but  hia 
TestlmoDjr  VM  written  10016  yean  e»rll«r,  whoa  be  wu  in 
•xpwUtfton  or  dwth.  **  And  now,"  bo  mjM,  •«  I,  m  ■  djtng 
maa,  would  la  a  few  words  tell  yoo  that  are  toliva  behind 
me  mj  tbo«i{htB  aa  to  the  ttmea.  When  I  aaw,  or  rather 
h^.'snl,  the  frlnoe  and  Prfnoeu  of  Orange  being  act  up  as 
tlier  were,  and  his  pardoning  all  the  aiarderers  of  the 


others,  all 


lelnff  all  the  Uoodj  bsasta.  ooldlesa  sad 
I  ottoers  of  tbelr  state  and  arm  j,  and  aU 
the  bloody  counaellors,  drtl  and  eeeleslaeae ;  and  his  letting 
Slip  that  Mm  of  BtXM,  Us  ftktber  in  law,  who.  both  hy  all 
the  laws  of  Ood  sod  mma^  ought  to  have  dhid,  I  haev  hs 
wookl  do  no  good  to  the  eause  and  work  of  Qod." 

t  Sio  the  Dying  Twtlmony  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Student 
of  DiTlnlly,  who  Ived  la  Douglai  T^wn,  le  the  Shire  of 
Clydaailale,  wbe  died  about  two  o^eloek  in  the  Sabbath 
morning,  Dec  13,  1724,  aged  68  years;  and  the  Dying 
Testimony  <^  If  Iliiam  Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster  of 
Park  in  the  Pirlshof  SoeghM^aifwl  W,  who  died  May  7, 
1767. 

:  See  the  llytaf  TartlBMmy  of  William  WllK>n,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  note.  It  oog^t  to  be  rsinarked  that,  on 
the  sal^jeet  of  witchcraft,  the  Dirtaes  of  the  AsRodate 
I'reebytery  were  as  abeurd  as  this  poor  cnuy  Dominie. 
See  their  Act,  Deelarstion,  and  Testlmouy,  published  In 
1773  by  Adam  Olb. 

I  in  the  year  1791,  Thomas  Henderson  of  PaUev  wrote, 
la  defence  of  some  mparatists  who  called  themi*elvea  the 
Keformed  Presbytery,  against  a  writer  who  had  charged 
them  with  **d{snwning  the  preeent  exoellent  sovereign  as 
the  lawfti]  9Ua$  of  tireat  Britain."  •*The  Reformed 
PkeohytfNy  and  ttiir  eonneetkwia,"  iajs  Mr.  HaadarsDa. 


First:  George  the  8«doad  too  was  a  pretended' 
Ring,  and  was  accused  of  having  outdone  the 
wickedness  of  his  wieked  predeeessore  by  passing 
a  law  in  defiance  of  that  divine  law  which  ordidim 
that  no  wrteh  shall  be  suffered  to  live.{  Georgo 
the  Third  succeeded  George  the  Seoond;  andstiU 
these  men  oontinued,  with  unabated  stedfisstncsa. 
though  in  language  less  ferocious  than  before^ 
to  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  an  uncovenaiited 
Sovereign.!  So  laie  as  the  year  1806,  they 
were  still  bearing  their  public  testimony  against 
the  sin  of  owning  his  government  by  paying 
taxes,  by  taking  out  eacise  licensee,  by  Joinitg 
the  volunteers,  or  by  labouring  on  public  works.  | 
The  number  of  theee  sealots  went  on  diminishing 
till  at  length  they  were  so  thinly  scattered  over 
Scotland  that  they  were  nowhere  numeroua 
enough  to  have  a  meeting-house,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nonhearers.  They, 
however,  siill  assembled  and  prayed  in  private 
dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  considering 
tlmmselves  as  the  ohosen  generation,  the  royM 
prieathood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  peoplct 
which,  amidst  the  common  degeneracy,  alona 
preserved  the  faith  of  a  better  age.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  superstition,  tho 
most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial  into  which 
Protestant  Christianity  has  ever  been  corrupted 
by  human  prejudices  and  passions,  may  still 
linger  ia  a  few  obscure  fermhouses. 

The  King  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  ecolesiasticai  polity  of  Scotland 
had  been  settled.  He  thought  that  the  Episco- 
paliatts  had  been  hardly  used ;  and  he  appro* 
bended  that  they  might  be  still  more  hardly 
used  when  the  new  system  was  fully  organised. 
He  had  been  very  desirous  that  the  Act  whieh 
established  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  bu 
accompaaied  by  an  Act  allowing  persons  who 
were  Qot  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their 
own  religious  assemblies  freely;  and  he  had 
particularly  directed  Melville  to  look  to  thief 
But  some  popular  preachers  harangued  so  vehe* 
mently  at  £dinburgh  against  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  they  called  the  mystery  i^ 
iniquity,  that  Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey 


*<haTe  not  been  much  aocostomed  to  give  flattering  titles 

to  prlnees.** **HoweTer,  they  entertain  n» 

reaentoient  sgalnst  the  penon  of  the  preeaat  oeeunant^ 
nor  anT  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  ponaesses.  They 
sincerely  wish  that  he  were  more  excellent  than  externiu 
royalty  can  make  hln^  that  he  were  adorned  with  tha 
ImagaofCakrlst,*' Ae..Aa«Ae.  **  Bat  th^  can  by  no  meana 
acknowledge  him,  nor  any  of  the  episcopal  peniaasloa,  to 
be  a  lawfttlklng  oter  these  covenanted  fende.** 

I  An  entboslast  naased  George  Calderwood.  In  his  pr^ 
flkre  to  a  OoUertton  of  Dving  TentloMaiea,  published  te 
ISOfi,  aeenses  even  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  seaadalomi 
compllanees.  **  As  for  the  Reformed  Presbytery,"  he  Pays, 
'*thoagh  tbeyprofeas  to  own  the  martyrs  tectlmony  hi 
hairs  and  hooft*  jet  they  have  now  adopted  so  many  new 
dietinctlons.  and  given  ap  their  old  onea,  that  they  hsi » 
made  !t  so  evident  that  It  u  neither  the  msrtyr'ii  testimony 
nor  yet  the  one  that  that  Pnwbytery  adopteArf  first  that 
they  afe  now  malntatBing.  When  tha  Reformed  Prssby tery 
was  in  its  Infancy,  and  had  some  appearance  of  honesty 
and  fldthfalness  asKmg  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all  the 
other  parties  Ibr  mlng  of  diatinetiona  that  no  man  eool4 
Jesttiy,  •'.  s.  they  would  not  admit  into  their  ooromuuloifr 
tboee  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  subsrxtbed  tacks  to  do  so; 
but  now  they  can  admit  into  their  communlonfl  both  rulers 
and  msmbaia  who  v<duntarily  pay  all  taxes  and  subscribe 
tacks."  .  .  .  .  **  It  ihall  be  only  reforred  to  government's 
hooka,  since  the  eommeoroment  of  the  French  war,  how 
many  of  their  own  members  have  accepted  of  places  of 
trust,  to  be  at  government's  call,  sueh  as  bearers  of  arras, 
driving  of  cattb,  stopping  of  wavs,  Ac;  and  what  Is  all 
their  liceniie  for  trading  by  sea  or  land  bat  aierving  under 
flovemmsnt  V* 

t  The  K  in g  to  Molvil]a»  May  »,  lOBO,  in  tha  Letaa  and 
l&Avfl"   - 
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Ms  mastor'B  imtra^tioiit.  A  drftnglit  of  %  Tole- 1 
mtion  Aet  was  offered  to  the  Parliameat  by  a 
private  member,  bvt  was  eoldlj  receiTed  and 
suffered  to  drop.* 

William,  however,  was  tnWj  determined  to 
preveot  the  dominant  sect  from  indulging  in  the 
liuinrj  of  perseoatlon ;  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  announcing  his  determination. 
'Ai9  first  General  Assembly  of  the  newly  estab* 
lished  Church  met  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland.  It  was  neceesary  that  he  should  ap- 
point a  Commissioner  and  send  a  letter.  Borne 
sealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that  Crawford 
would  be  the  Commissioner;  and  the  ministers 
of  £«Unburgh  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they 
very  intelligibly  hinted  that  Uiis  was  their  wish. 
William,  however,  selected  Lord  Carmichael,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  by  good  sense,  huma- 
nity and  moderation,  f  The  royal  letter  to  the 
Aseembly  was  eminently  wise  in  substance  and 
impressive  in  language.  '*We  expect,"  the 
King  wrote,  **that  your  management  shall  be 
such  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  of 
what  we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the 
mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing 
of  true  religion ;  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
ttuthority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular 
passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  re- 
ligion enjoins,  what  neighbouring  Churches 
expect  from  you,  and  what  we  recommend  to 
you."  The  Sixty  and  their  assoeiateB  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in  language 
resembling  th»t  which,  as  some  of  them  could 
well  remember,  had  been  held  by  the  clergy  to 
Charles  the  Second  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland.  But  they  had  just  been  inf(Mrmed 
that  there  was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in 
fiftvour  of  the  rabbled  cnrotes,  and  that  it  would, 
at  such  a  conjuncture,  be  madness  in  the  body 
which  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
quarrel  with  the^King.J  The  Assembly  there- 
fore returned  a  grateful  and  respectful  answer 
to  the  royal  letter,  and  assured  His  Majesty 
that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from  oppression 
ever  to  be  oppressors.} 

Meanwhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Continent 
were  going  into  winter  quarters.  The  cam- 
paign had  everywhere  been  indecisive.  The  tIo- 
tory  gained  by  Luxemburg  at  Fleurus  had 
produced  no  important  effieot.  On  the  Upper 
Bhine  great  armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month 
after  month,  without  exchanging  a  blow.  In 
Catalonia  a  few  small  forts  had  been  taken. 
In  tlie  east  of  Europe  the  Turks  had  been  suc- 
cessful on  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other 
points;  and  the  termination  of  the  contest 
seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  The  ooalition 
had  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  one  valuable 
member  and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  ablest  captain  in  the  Imperial 
service,  was  no  more.  Ue  hod  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  had  be- 
queathed to  his  children  nothing  but  his  name 
and  his  rights.     It  was  popularly  said  that  the 


*  Aooaunt  of  tha  JSatablijuhmant  of  Presbyterian  Gorvra- 
■Mnt 

t  CannlchA«ri  good  quiilltles  nre  ftiUy  admitted  }ry  the 
XplaeopaliaiiA.  hw  the  Htotori'-al  Ilelation  of  the  late 
PreabyterUn  Oenemr  Assembly  and  the  Pr^byterUn 
lDi]u1i>lTlon. 

t  Sue,  111  the  LeTen  and  Melville  Papem,  MelviUe'e  Let- 
ter* written  from  LoDdon  at  thie  time  to  Crawford.  Kule, 
WUiiaiaxon.  and  oth«r  vehoment  PrMebyterlan«.  He  mys . 
•*  The  clergy  that  we»  putt  out,  »ud  oome  op,  make  a  (pvat 


conTederaoy  could  better  have  tpwed  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  geoer.1.  B^ 
scarcely  had  the  allied  Courts  gone  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  when  ^ey  were  consoled  by  lean- 
jug  that  another  prince,  superior  to  him  in 
power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  or 
courage,  had  joined  the  lea|cue  against  Fraaoe. 

This  was  Victor  Amadous  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  was  a  young  man:  but  he  woe  already 
versed  in  those  arts  for  which  the  sUtesmen  of 
Italy  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
been  celebrated,  those  arts  by  which  Caetnie- 
cio  Castracani  and  Francis  Sforta  rose  to  greair 
ness,  and  which  Maohiavel  reduced  to  a  system. 
No  sovereign  in  modem  Europe  has,  with  so 
small  a  principality,  exercised  so  fpnat  an  in- 
fluence during  so  long  a  period.  He  had  for  a 
time  submitted,  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness, 
but  witn  secret  reluctance  and  reeeotflsent,  to 
the  French  ascendency.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  professed  neutrality,  but  entered  into 
private  negotiations  with  the  Mouse  ef  Austria. 
Ue  would  probably  have  contiBaed  to  disoembls 
till  he  found  some  opportunity  of  striking  aa 
unexpected  blow,  had  not  las  orafty  schemes 
been  disconcerted  by  the  decision  and  vigour  of 
Lewis.  A  French  army  commanded  by  Calinat, 
aa  officer  of  great  ekUl  and  valour,  marched 
into  Piedmont.  The  Duke  was  informad  that 
his  conduct  had  excited  suspicioDS  whioh  he 
could  remove  only  by  admitting  f<«eiga  garri- 
so|is  into  Turin  and  VeroelU.  He  fooad  that 
he  must  be  either  the  slave  or  the  open  aaemy 
of  his  power^il  and  imperious  neighbour.  His 
choice  was  soon  made ;  aad  a  war  began  which, 
during  seven  years,  found  employment  for  acme 
of  the  beet  generals  and  best  troops  of  Lewis. 
An  Snvoy  Extraordinary  tnm  Savoy  went  to 
the  Hague,  proceeded  thence  to  London,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  in  tiie  Banqueting  House, 
and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  whieh  was 
speedily  translated  into  many  langoagea  aad 
read  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  orator  eoa- 
gratulated  the  King  on  the  eucoess  of  that 
great  enterprise  whioh  had  restored  England  le 
her  ancient  plaoe  amoag  -the  naliona,  and  had 
broken  the  chains  of  Europe.  **That  my 
master,"  he  said,  **  can  now  at  length  venture 
to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long  eon- 
cealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  is  part  of  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  Tour  Majesty.  Yoa  have 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  fteedom  afker  so 
many  years  of  bondage.  "J| 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  U»e  ap- 
proaching winter,  a  Congress  of  all  the  powcn 
hostile  to  France  should  be  held  at  the  HagusL 
William  was  impatient  to  proceed  thither.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  hold  a 
Session  of  Parliament.  Bariy  in  October  the 
Houses  reassembled  at  Westminstor.  The 
members  had  generally  coaie  up  io  good  ha- 
mour.  Those  Tories  whom  it  was  possible  to 
conciliate  had  been  conciliated  by  the  Act  of 
Orace,  and  by  the  large  share  which  they  had 

clamour:  many  bere  enooarage  and  n^ofm  at  U  .  .  .  . 
There  b  notltinf  now  hot  the  grcateat  aobriefcie  and  mode- 
ration Imaginable  to  be  xa^  nnleiia  we  win  bacard  tbe 
oTertnraluit  of  all :  and  take  this  aa  eamaat,  aad  not  m 
Imai^atlona  aad  ft»r«  only." 

}  IMndnal  Acta  of  the  General  Anembly  of  tb»  Cbmrh 
of  Seotland  hAd  tn  and  begon  at  RdlnbQrgfa  the  leth  day 
of  October,  1090;  Kdlnborgb,  IflVl. 

9  Monthly  Meivuriea;  London  Oaasttaa  of  JXcttmtm  9 
and  6b  1690. 
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ibuin^d  of  lb«  IkvovM  of  tb*  QnmwL 
Whigs  wh«  w«re  eft|Mible  of  loMmiiig  had  loamMl 
aittob  from  the  lonoo  whiofa  WlUiaa  had  glroii 
them,  mod  had  eeaaed  U  txpecl  thai  he  woold 
desoend  from  the  nnk  of  a  King  to  that  of  a 
partj  leader.  Both  Whigs  and  Torieo.  had,  with 
few  ezcepdons,  beea  alarmed  by  the  prsepeet 
0f  a  Freaeh  invasion  and  ebeered  by  the  news 
of  the  Tiotory  of  the  Boyne.  The  Bovereiga 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and 
their  religion  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in 
iHiblle  eetilnatioa  than  at  any  time  sinoe  his 
aeeession.  His  speeeh  from  the  throne  ealled 
forth  the  lend  acolanuttions  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons *  Thanks  were  nnanimoosiy  voted  by 
both  Houses  to  the  King  for  his  aehievemeats 
In  Ireland,  and  to  the  Qneea  Ibr  the  pmdenee 
with  whieh  she  had,  during  his  abeenoe,  go- 
verned England,  t  Thus  oommeneed  a  Session 
distinguished  among  the  Sessions  of  tliat  reign 
b/  harmony  and  tranquillity.  No  report  of  the 
debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a  long  for- 
gotten lampoon^  in  whieh  some  of  the  speeohee 
made  on  the  first  day  are  boriesqaed  in  deggrel 
rhymes,  may  be  ealled  a  report.^.  The  time  of 
the  Commons  appears  to  have  been  ohiefly  ee* 
eupied  in  diseussing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  elections  of  the  preecding  spring.  The 
supplies  necessary  for  the  war,  though  large, 
were  granted  with  aUority.  The  number  of 
regular  troops  for  the  next  year  was  fUed  at 
aaventy  thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand 
were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons.  The  charge  of 
this  army,  the  greateat  that  England  had  ever 
maiiitaiDed,  amonnted  to  about  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  diarge  of 
the  oavy  to  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  charge  of  the  ordnanee  was  in- 
eluded  in  theee  sums,  and  was  roughly  estimated 
at  one  eighth  of  the  naval  and  one  ftfth  o#  the 
auUtary  expenditure.  {  The  whole  of  the  a^tna- 
ordinary  aid  granted  to  the  King  exeeedsd  lour 
uitlioos. 

The  ComsMua  JusUy  thought  that  the  extra* 
ordinary  liberalHy  with  which  they  had  provided 
for  the  public  serrioo  entitled  them  to  demand 
•xtracrdinary  securitiee  sgainst  waate  and  pe- 
•uiation.  A  biU  was  brought  in  empowering 
ttime  Commissioners  to  exnlaine  and  stale  the 
^blic  accounts.  The  nine  were  named  in  the 
bill,  and  were  all  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  Lords  agrsed  to  the  UU  without  amend* 
asents:  and  the  King  gave  his  a^pent.! 

The  debates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  occupied 
»  considerable  part  of  the  Bessbn*  It  waa  re- 
solved  that  sixteen  hundred  and  ifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raased  by  a  direct  monthly 
aaeessment  on  land.  The  exeiae  daties  on  ale 
nod  beer  weredoubled ;  and  the  import  dntiee 
OB  raw  silk,  linsn,  limber,  glass,  and  some  other 
artiolee,  were  increased.^  Thus  Ibr  there  was 
little  difference  of  opiaion.  But  soon  the  smooth 
nourse  of  businees  was  disturbed  by  a  proposi- 
tion whioh  was  much  aiore  popular  than  just 
or  humane.  Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity 
had  been  impoeedi  and  yet  it  might  weU  be 
doubted  whether  thess  taxes  would  be  sni&clent 


•  Tsa  Olttsn  lo  ths  StelM  6«Mna,  Oet  t  (13),  1690. 
t  LonUr  JoaniUf,  Oet  8^  IflBO;  Oimmon^  Joenuli, 

1 1  MS  not  Avan  that  thto  tampooa  has  «v«r  bMB 
fiteM.    I  bar* ana Itonir  In  two  coataapofmiy  nauu- 


Why,  k  was  abked,  shdUUl  Jet  the  oect  of  the 
Irish  war  be  home  by  the  Irish  insurgents  t 
How  thoee  insurgents  had  noted  in  their  mock 
Pariiameot  all  the  world  knew;  and  nothing 
oottld  be  more  reasonable  than  to  mete  to  them 
from  their  own  measure.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Saxon  colony. 
Every  acre  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
left  them  ought  to  be  seised  by  the  state  Um 
the  purpece  of  defmying  that  expense  which 
their  turbulence  and  perverssncss  had  made  ne* 
cessary.  It  is  not  straage  that  a  plan  which  at 
once  gratiAed  aational  animosity,  and  held  out 
the  hope  of  peouniary  relief,  should  have  bees 
welcomed  with  eager  delight.  A  bill  waa 
brought  in  whioh  bore  but  too  much  resem- 
blance to  some  of  tlie  laws  passed  by  the  Jsoo* 
bite  legislators  of  Dublin.  By  this  bill  it  was 
provided  that  the  propeHy  of  every  person  who 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  King  and 
Queen  since  the  day  on  whioh  they  were  pro* 
claimed  should  be  eonfiseated,  and  that  the 
proeeeds  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  war.  An  exeeption  was  made  in  (avour  of 
snob  Proteetanu  as  had  merely  submittsd  ta 
superior  force:  but  to  Papisto  no  iadulgenoe 
was  shown.  The  royal  prerogative  of  clemency 
was  limited.  The  King  might  indeed,  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  spare  the  lives  of  his  va»» 
quished  encBucs ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  permit* 
ted  to  save  waj  part  of  their  estates  from  the 
general  doom.  He  was  not  to  have  it  in  hl4 
power  to  grant  a  capitulation  which  should  se- 
cure to  Irish  RoBMn  Catholics  the  enjoyment 
of  their  heapcditary  lands.  Nay,  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  faith  with  persons  whom  he 
had  alrea4y  rsceived  to  mercy,  who  had  kissed 
his  hand,  and  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  pro* 
mise  of  protection.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
ineert  a  proviso  in  favour  of  Lord  Dover.  Do- 
ver, whob  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  without 
soise  English  foelings,  had,  by  defending  the 
intereets  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made 
himself  odious  to  both  the  Irish  and  the  f  reach. 
Altar  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his  situation  was 
deplorable.  Neither  at  Limerick  nor  at  Saiiil 
Gerokains  could  he  hope  to  be  welcomed.  Ia 
his  despair,  he  threw  himself  at  William's  fbet» 
proBKised  to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously 
assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Though 
the  royal  word  seemed  to  be  pledged  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
tweljre,  that  his  property  should  not  be  exempted 
firom  the  general  confisoation. 

The  biU  went  up  to  the  Peers ;  but  the  Peerp 
were  not  iaoUned  to  pass  it  without  considerable 
amendments ;  and  such  amendments  there  was 
not  time  to  make.  Numerous  heirs  at  law,  r*- 
versionars,  and  creditors  implored  the  Upper 
Hoass  to  intfodnoe  such  provisoes  as  migbt 
secure  the  innocent  against  all  danger  of  being 
involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Suu.e 
petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The 
King  had  made  all  hia  arrangomeats  for  a  voy- 
age to  the  Hague ;  and  the  day  beyond  whioh 
he  could  not  postpone  his  departure  drew  near. 


.,  _     It  U  antiaMJ  Th«  Op«oinir  nf  th»  SmpIoim,  1600. 
I  CommouB*  Jooriuda,  Ock  tt,  lu.  18.  U.  leuO. 
I  Oonewu'  Jparaaia  of  DwMftnbfr,  1600,  partlcolariv  of 
Dm;  26;  Stat  2  W.  *  M.  aam,  g,  e.  U. 
f  atM.  S  W.  4  M.  mw.  S,  c  1,  ^  4. 
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The  bill  waf  Hketttor^,  hvppilj  ftr  th«  koacnr 
ef  Rnglieh  legiHlation,  ooomgiied  to  that  dartc 
repository  In  whioh  the  abortt^e  statutes  of 
Inany  generatioiifl  sleep  a  sleep  rarely  disturbed 
by  the  histoi^an  cir  the  antiquary.* 

Ai^ther  question,  whieh  slightly  and  bat 
slightly  discomposed  the  tranquillity  of  this 
^hoit  session,  arose  out  of  the  disastrous  and 
disgmoeftti  battle  of  Beaohy  Head.  Torrtegton 
had,  immediately  after  that  battle,  been  sent  to 
the  Toirer.  and  had  oyer  sinoe  remained  there. 
A  teohnioal  diffii^ly  had  arisen  about  the  mode 
ef  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  was  no  Lord 
High  Admiral ;  and  whether  the  Coumissioness 
of  the  Admiralty  were  competent  to  ezeeute 
martial  law  was  a  point  wliioh  to  some  jurists 
ai[>peared  not  perfectly  clear.  The  nujbrity  of 
the  judges  held  that  the  Commissioners  were 
eompetent ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing 
all  doQbt,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper 
House;  and  to  this  bill  seFf«ral  Lords  offered 
am  opposition  which  seems  to  have  been  most 
unreasonable.  The  pvopesed  law,  they  said, 
was  a  retrospectlTe  penal  law,  and  therefore 
ehjectii>flable.  If  they  used  this  atgument  in 
good!  faith,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Tery  nt* 
diments  of  the  science  of  legislation.  To  malce 
a  law  for  punishing  that>  whioh,  a4  the  time 
when  it  fNM  done,  was  not  punishable,  is  eon« 
trary  to  all  sound  principle.  But  a  law  which 
BMrely  alters  the  criminal  procedure  may  with 
^rfect  propriety  be  made  applicable  to  past  at 
well  as  to  future  offsuces*  It  would  have  been 
the  grossest  injustiee  tb  giro-  a  retitospectlve 
opdntion  to  the  law  which  made  slavehpadlng 
fslony .  But  there  was  not^  the  smallest  i^^tiee 
In  enacHug  that  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
should  try  felonies  committed  long  bef<»e  that 
Court  was  in  being.  In  Tonringten^  case  tlie 
substaufiTC  law  contiwicd  to  be  what*  it  had 
always  been.  The  definition  of  the  crime,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  remained  «nalterad« 
The.oaty  change  «iasin  the  fonn  of  procedure; 
and  that  change  the  legislature  was  perfectly 
justified  in  making  retrospectively.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  some  of  those 
who  opposed  th«  bill  were  duped  by  the  failvy 
of  which  they  condescended  to  make  use.  llie 
feeling  of  caste  was  strong  among  the  Lords. 
That  one  of  themsdres  should  be  tried  fbr  his 
life  by  a  court  covnpesed  of  plebeiaos  seemed  to 
ihem  a  degnidation  ef  their  whole  order.  If 
their  noMe  brother  had  offended,  articles  of 
tmpcaehment  ought  tn  be  ezhiWited  against  him : 
Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  fitted  upt  his 
peers  ougnt  to  meet  in  their  n>bes,  and  to  give 
10  their  verdict  on  their  honour}  a  Lord  High 
Steward  ought  to  pronounce-  the  sentence  and 
to  break  the  staff.  There  was  an  end  ef  privi- 
lege if  an  Earl  was  to  be  doomed  to  death  by 
tnrpauHns  seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of 
a  ship.  These  feelings  had  so  much  influence 
that  the  bill  passed  the  Upper  HouAc  by  am^jo- 
fity  of  only  two.f  In  the  Lower  House,  where 
the  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobility 


•  BunaH,  IL  CT.  8m  tfa#  lounudi  of  iMth  HouM, 
fwUcuiarly  tha  Oommoai'  Journals  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember and  the  IxinU*  Journalu  of  tbe  8(Hh  of  Deoember 
and  the  1st  of  January.  Th«  Mil  iUnlf  wlU  be  fcmiUI  In 
the  archlvM  of  the  House  of  Lorda 

t  Lord^  .loornali.  Oet.  30. 1890.  Tlie  numbers  are  never 
given  ill  the  Lords'  Joumal%  That  the  miv}ortty  iras  only 
two  is  asserted  by  Kali^b,  who  had;  I  sUfMise,  saoM  aaHw 
litv  whkh  1  haf  <>  not  been  able  to  find 


regarded  with  no  Meodl^  fealiag.  then 
little  diserenoe  of  opinion.  Torriagtoa 
requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  spohi 
there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  and  eoa- 
fusedly.  He  boasted  of  his  aervices,  of  his 
SBCsifices^^and  of  Us  wounda,  He  abused  the 
Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Seers* 
tary  of  State.  The  bill,  however,  went  throngji 
all  its  stagea  without  a  divisioi^{ 

Barly  in  Deoember  Torringtcta  was  sent  vndsr 
a  guard  down  the  liver  to  Sheemess.  Them 
the  Court  Martial  met  on  board  of  a  frigate 
named  the  Kent.  The  investigation  lasted  thres 
days ;  and  during  these  days  the  ferment  was 
great  in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  on  the 
exehange,  in  the  coffeehottsea»  nay  even  at  the 
church  doors,  but  Torrington«  Partiea  ran 
high:  wagers  to  an  immense  amount  were 
depending:  rumoura  were  hourly  arriving  by 
land  and  water ;  and  every  rumour  was  emagge- 
rated  and  distorted  by  the  wi^.  From  the  <Uy 
on  which  the  news  of  the  ignominious  battk 
arrived^  down  to  the  very  eve.  of  tha  trial,  pub- 
lio  opinian  had  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner.  His  nssncy  we  are  told  by  contemipe- 
rary  pamphleteeiB,  was  hardly  ever  mentioned 
without  a  curse.  But)  when  the  erisiB  ef  his 
fate  drew  idgh,  there  was,  as  in  our  oonntiy 
there  often- i^  a.  reaction.  All  his  merits,  his 
oounags,  his  ^kkI  nature,  his  firm  adherenoa  ts 
the  fhrotestant  religion  in  the  evil  timea,  were 
rsBMsaberedb  It  was  Unpessible  to  deny  that 
he  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  thai  hs 
negleeled  the  most  important  busineas  for  his 
pleasures^  and  thai  he  could  not  say  No  to  a 
boon  companion  or  to  » mistrsos:  but  for  these 
IhiUts  eaouaea  and  soft  names  were  found.  His 
frlcndwuaad  without  soruj^  all  the  arte  which 
could  naise  a  national  foaling  in  1ms  fovour ;  and 
thasa  aits  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  intd- 
ligenee  that  the  hatred  which  was  felt  towards 
him  in  HoUaad  had  vented  itadf  in  indignities 
to  some  of  his  countrymen.  The  cry  .was  that 
a  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  Bnglish  genaemaa,  of 
whom^the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  hs 
liked  wine  and  wonsen,  was  to  he  shot  in  erd« 
togMitifythospttacf  thsDutdfe  What  passsd 
at  the  trial  tended  to  confirm  the  popmlaos  in 
this  nodon.  Moet^'of  the  witneeeea  afpainst  tht 
prisoner  wens  dutch  officers.  The  Dutch  lusv 
admiral*  who  took  on  himsetf  tho  part  of  pro- 
sscutar,  foi^t  hhmself  so  for  aa  to  aocase  the 
judges  of  partiality.  When  at  length,  on  tla 
cvemlng  of  the  dnrd  day,  Terringtea  wna  pro- 
nouneed  not  guilty,  aouuiy  who  had  reoenily 
duBMured  for  his  blood  seamed  to  bo  well 
pleased  with  his  ao^uittal.  Ho  returned  is 
London  fosa»  and  with  his  sword  by  his  sid^ 
As  his  yuoht  want  up  tho  Thames,  «very  ship 
which  he  passed  sainted  hiok  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sven  ventnrsd  is 
prssant  himself  St  court.  But  most  of  the  pesa 
looked  coldly  on  him:  William  ironld  net  s« 
him,  and  uidsied  him  to  he  dismissed  firam  ifes 
service.  { 


t  Tatt  Cktm  to  the  atatwOeawl,  Nor.  U  (U)»  1S» 
The  £arl  of  Torringtmi'a  ^eech  to  the  House  of  Ooas- 
mons,  1710. 

9  Burnet,  tt.  ST,  tl;  Ten  dttwn  to  the  BInles  Qantnit 
Ker.  SO  (Bsei  1),  Dee.  9  a*).  1<  (^X  It  (^X  ISW;  An  te- 
partial  Aooonnt  of  some  remarkable  Psssajfus  in  the  Ufe 
of  Arthur,  JCari  ef  T^mingtoo,  tuKVlhOT  with  sobm  noSad 
■smartatOB  the  tnkd  uaA  Aa«altMMBt,  ItHl :  Ueaagae  far 
the  Trial  of  the  Sari  of  Toninj^ton  1^  ImpeartieMnt,  l«ti 
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Thwre  mw  aaotlMr  nibjcel  abovt  wU«li  no 
Tolo  WAS  pMsed  by  either  of  tke  Houses,  but 
nhout  whieh  there  is  reason  to  beliere  tbftt  sone 
acrimonioas  diseossioii  took  plaee  in  both.  The 
Whigs,  thongh  mneh  less  Solent  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  eonld  not  patientlj  see  Caer- 
marthen  as  nearly  prime  minister  as  any  Bng* 
lisb  siihjeet  oonld  be  under  a  prince  of  William's 
character.  Though  no  man  had  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  ReTolntion  than  the  Lord 
President,  though  no  man  had  more  to  ftar  ft«m 
9k  ooauterrerolntion,  his  old  enemies  ironld  not 
believe  that  he  had  fh>m  his  heart  renounced 
those  arbitrary  doetrines  for  which  he  had  once 
been  zealous,  or  that  he  eonld  bear  tme  allegi- 
ance to  a  goremment  sprung  ftom  resistanoe. 
Through  the  last  six  months  of  1690  he  was 
mercilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes  he  was  King 
Thomas  and  sometimes  Tom  the  Tyrant*  Wil- 
liam was  aiywred  not  to  go  to  the  Continent 
leaving  his  worst  enemy  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
Queen.  Halifax,  who  had,  hi  the  preceding 
y«ar,  been  ungenerously  and  ungratefiiliy  per- 
secuted by  the  Whigs,  was  now  mentioned  by 
them  with  respect  and  regret :  for  be  was  the 
enemy  of  their  enemy.f  The  face,  the  figure, 
the  bodily  infirmities  of  Caermarthen,  were 
ridiculed.^  Thoee  dealings  with  the  French 
Court  in  which,  twdre  years  before,  he  had, 
rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,  been 
implicated,  were  represented  in  the  most  odious 
cotours.  He  was  reproached  with  his  impeaelH 
ment  and  his  imprisonment  Once,  it  was  snkl, 
be  had  escaped :  bnt  vengeance  might  still  over- 
take him;  and  Leaden  might  ei^y  the  long 
deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  the  eld  traitor  fiung 
off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  riband  which  he  di»- 
graced.  All  the  members  of  his  fhmfly,  wife, 
son,  daughters,  were  assailed*  with  savage  in* 
▼ective  and  contemptuous  sarcasm. {  AU  who 
were  suppoaed  to  be  dcsely  connected  with  him 
by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this 
aiDose ;  and  none  htfd  so  large  a  pertien  as  Low- 
ther.  The  feeling  indicated  hj  these  satires 
was  strong  among  the  Whigs  in  Pariiamcni. 
Several  of  them  deliberated  en  a  plan  of  a*tack« 
and  were  in  hopes  that  they  sbeald  be  able  to 
raise  such  a  storm  as  would  siako  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  aflairs.  It 
shenld  seem  that,  at  thU  time,  his  influence  in 
the  royal  deset  wnt  not  qaitt  what  it  bad  heen^ 
Godolphin,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  could  net 
control,  but  whose,  financial  skill  had  been 
greatly  missed  during  the  snmaer,  was  broogbt 
back  to  the  Treasury,  and  made  First  Commie- 
sioner.  Lowther,  who  was  the  Lord  Prseidsnt's 
own  man,  still  sata  at  the  beard»  but  no  longer 

lb«  PareMeor  th«  BeartwHIUg,  1980$  Th«  EalA  df'Por' 
ringtnn'e  Bpvwb  to  the  Houm  of  OeowMM,  IT  10.    VbAt 
Torrinirton  wm  oddlj  raoalTfHl  b;  th«  peen  1  laMroadfron 
ftD  article  in  the  MotidM  Onlinarlef  of  ITebraarj  6, 1601, 
Hwlrid. 
•  lA  on*  Wki<  httpoott  orthl»yMW  a«»  tlMM  Ifewi 
»IHivid,  tra-lhougbt,  ■emooigd  8«Ui, 
WbM  WlUtun  roM o»  JwimmPs  Ml; 
Bat  now  King  ThomM  f»Tcnw  alL" 
lit  aaotlMr  acie  thew  Unm: 

*«  Wban  CbarlM  did  cteoi  to  fiU  the  throng 
Tfafas  tynat  Tom  made  KngUnd  groan.** 
Aftaird  eaje: 

"  YoriEMnra  Vms  tfm  nl^d  to  hononr, 
Vor  vbat  oftune  no  ereature  knew; 
Hie  was  falae  to  tb »  rojal  donor. 
And  wlU  be  the  lUM  to  jroo.** 


prcstded  there,  ft  fs  true  (hat  (here  was  not 
then  such  a  difference  as  there  now  is  between 
the  First  Lord  and  his  eolleagnes.  Still  the 
change  was  important  and  significant  Maribo* 
rough,  whom  Caermarthen  disliked,  was,  in 
military  afRtlrs,  not  less  trusted  than  Oodolpfaiit 
in  ihiancial  affairs.  The  seals  which  Shrewco 
bury  bad  resigned  in  the  summer  had  ever  Biuc# 
been  lying  in  William's  secrei  drawer.  The  Lord 
Prerident  probably  expected  that  he  ahouM  b« 
consulted  before  they  were  given  away ;  but  h« 
was  disappointed.  Sidney  was  sent  for  fh)m 
Ireland ;  and  the  sdals  were  delivered  to  him. 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Lord  President 
received  of  this  important  appointment  was  not 
made  in  a  manner  likely  to  sooth  his  feelings. 
"  Did  yon  meet  the  new  Secretary  of  State  going 
out?"  said  William.  "No,  Sir,"  answered  the 
Lord  President ;  •*  I  met  nobody  but  my  Lord 
Sidney."  ••He  is  the  new  Secretary,*'  said 
William.  **  He  will  do  till  I  find  a  fit  man ;  and 
he  will  be  quite  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  1 
find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  person  that  I  could 
put  in  would  think  himself  ill  used  if  I  were  to 
put  him  out"  If  William  had  said  all  that  wac 
in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  added  that 
Sidney,  though  not  a  greet  orator  or  statesman, 
was  one  of  tlie  very  few  Bnglish  politicians  who 
could  be  as  entirely  trusted  as  Bentinek  or 
Zulecteln.  Oaermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter 
smile.  It  was  new,  be  afterwards  said,*to  sec 
a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  as 
a  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters 
came.  But  thin  jest  was  a  cover  for  serioui' 
mortification  and  alarm.  The  situation  of  the 
prime  minister  was  unpleasant  and  even  peril- 
OQS ;  and  the  dumtion  of  his  power  would  pro- 
bably have  been  short,  had  not  fortune,  Just  at 
this  moment,  put  k  in  his  power  to  confound 
Uc  advcmuiM  by  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  Btate.| 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  hi  August  to  be 
completely  cruriMd.  The  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
send  the  imelstiMe  ekploslon  of  patriotic  feeling 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  Tourville's  fieet 
on  |he  coast  of  Devonshire,  bad  cowed  the 
bokjest  ehamplone  of  hereditary  right  ^ost 
of  the  chief  plotters  passed  some  weeks  in  con- 
finement or  in  concealment  But  widely  as  the 
ramifieaitlone  of  the  ecnspiraoy  bad  extended, 
only  one  traitor  suffered  the  punishment  of*  his 
crime.  This  wns  a  man  named  Godfrey  Cross, 
who  kept  an  inn  on  the  beach  near  Rye,  and 
who,  when  the  French  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of 
Soseex,  had  given  information  to  Tourville. 
When  it  nppeafcd  that  this  solitary  example  was 

t  A  Whig  poet  eoibpcr«s  the  two  MarqueBMe,  a«  they 
were  eftm  called,  and  gitee  Oeorge  the  prelbtwoe  of «r 

**  If  a  MarqoeM  needs  must  steer,  us, 
Take  a  better  In  bin  stead. 
Who  wUI  hi  Toor  afaaenen  cbeer  us, 
AadhMteavlMNrbead.*' 

t «  A  Ala.  IBaaterad  ^Mit  that  kaunti  the  Ktag.» 

f  "Xet  tktn  wftb  Me  biM  tiband  be 
Tied  eleoe  np  to  the  gallowe  tree; 
For  mj  ladjr  a  cart;  and  Vd  Qontrlve  it, 
Her  dancing  son  and  heir  nhould  drive  It*' 

I  As  to  the  deslgne  of  the  Whl»  against  Csennarthent 
see  Burnet,  IL  68,  09,  and  a  verv  significant  protwt  in  tlH 
Loida'  Journals.  October  30, 16SW.  As  to  the  rvlaaons  be- 
tween Osermarthen  and  Oodolpllln.  see  Oodolpbin's  lettlS 
to  WiUkiB.  dated  March  ao,  lfllU«  in  Dalrjrupie. 
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thought  sofRdent,  vh(Mi  the  dftngur  of  i&Tsrion 
waa  over,  whon  the  popular  enthaniMin  excited 
hy  that  danger  had  enbaided,  when  the  lenity 
of  the  government  had  permitted  some  oonapi- 
mtorB  to  leave  their  prisons  and  had  enoouraifed 
others  to  venture  out  of  their  hidingplaoes,  the 
faotion  which  had  been  prostrated  and  stunned 
began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The 
did  traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old  haunts, 
exchanged  signlfieant  IooIes  and  eager  whispers, 
nod  drew  from  their  pockets  libels  on  the  Court 
of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk  and  lemon 
Juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Oermains.  Pres- 
tpn,  Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Pena,  were  among 
the  most  busy.  With  them  was  leagued  the 
Donjuring  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  still  permit- 
ted by  the  government  to  reside  in  tlfe  p&laoe, 
now  no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a 
short  time  before,  called  heaven  to  witness  that 
be  detested  the  thought  of  inviting  foreigners  to 
invade  England*  One  good  opportunity  had 
been  lost ;  bat  another  was  at  band,  and  must 
not  be  suffered  to  esc&pe.  The  usurper  would 
Boon  be  again  out  of  England.  The  administra- 
tion would  soon  be  again  confided  to  a  weak 
woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which 
was  closing  had  certainly  been  unlucky ;  but 
that  which  was  about  to  commence  might  be 
more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jaoo- 
bites  #as  held.*  The  sense  of  the  assembly, 
which  consisted  exolusively  of  ProtestMits,  was 
that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  that 
the  difficulties  were  great.  None  ventured  te 
recommend  that  James  should  oome  over  an* 
accompanied  by  regular  troops.  Yet  all,  taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  preeeding  summer, 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  sight  of  French  uniforms  and  atandards  on 
Bnglisb  ground.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  which 
would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  both  James  and 
Lewis  th&t  a  restoration  could  not  be  effsoted 
without  the  oordial  oonounenM  of  tht  nation. 
France, — such  was  the  substaaod  of  this  re- 
markable doonment,— inight  possibly  make  the 
island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  n  sul^eet  pro- 
¥inoe.  it  was  hardly  possible  for  mj  person, 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  the 
savage  and  dogged  determination  with  whioh 
men  of  all  classes,  sect^  and  factions  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  foreign  potentate  who  shonld 
attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  foroe  of 
arms.  Nor  could  England  be  governed  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  eonntry.  There  were  five  mil- 
lions of  ProUstants  in  the  realm :  there  were 
not  a  hundred  thousand  Papists:  that  sooh  a 
minority  should  keep  down  such  a  migority  was 
physically  impossible ;  and  to  physical  impossi- 
bility all  other  considerations  must  give  way. 
James  would  therefore  do  well  to  take  without 
delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  reso- 
lution to  protect  the  established  religion.  Un- 
happily every  letter  which  arrived  from  France 
contained  something  tending  to  isritate  Mlings 
which  it  was  most  desirable  to  sooth.  Stories 
were  every  where  current  of  slights  offered  at 
Saint  Qermains  to  Protestants  who  had  given 
the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by  following  into 


*  ^y  tfooottnt  of  thin  oon^raey  In  ehtofly  taken  from  th« 
evUeaoe,  oral  and  doeuinenUiy.  which  van  prodnoad  on 
IhetHalof  tlMcenipiniteH.    dea  ai«)  Burnat,  tt.  SB,  70^ 


banishment  a  master  tealons  for  a  IWth  .which 
was  not  their  own.  The  edicts  which  had  been 
issued  against  the  Huguenots  might  perhaps 
have  been  justified  by  the  anarobical  opinions 
and  practices  of  those  sectaries :  but  i:  was  the 
height  of  ii^ustice  and  of  inhospitaiity  to  put 
those  edicts  in  force  against  men  who  had  betia 
driven  from  their  country  solely  on  aeoonnt  t4 
their  attachment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Kinn. 
Surely  sons  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  hatl, 
in  obedience  to  her  teaching,  sacrificed  all  thai 
they  most  prised  on  earth  to  the  royal  cause, 
ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  f^m 
assembling  in  some  modest  edifice  to  oelebrats 
her  rites  and  \o  receive  her  consolati<{n8.  Aa 
announcement  that  Lewis  had,  at  the  reqoe^it 
of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles  to  wor- 
ship Qod  according  to  their  national  forms  would 
be  the  beet  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  eariy  in  the  spring. 
A  French  force  must  undoubtedly  accompany 
His  Migebty.  Bat  he  must  declare  that  he 
brought  that  foroe  only  for  the  defence  of  his 
person  and  for  the  protection  of  his  loviug  sub- 
jects, and  that,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors 
had  been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers  should 
be  dismissed.  He  must  also  promise  to  govera 
according  to  law,  and  must  refer  all  the  points 
which  had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 
people  to  the  decision  of  a  Pariiament. 

It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry 
to  Saint  Oermains  the  vesolntioas  and  saggee- 
tiona  of  the  conspirators.  John  Ashton,  a  per- 
son who  had  been  clerk  of  the  doeet  to  Msiy 
of  Modena  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  end 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  family,  undertook  to  procure  the  means 
of  conveyance,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged  tke 
co-operation  of  a  hotheaded  young  Jaeoblto 
named  Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a 
serrice  of  some  Imsard  was  to  be  rendered  te 
the  goodeaose. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  *port  of  London  a 
vessel  the  owner  of  whioh  was  not  seropuioes 
about  the  use  for  which  It  might  be  waatH. 
Ashton  and  SlUot  were  introduced  to  the  master 
of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  ElisabetlL 
The  Jacobite  agents  pretended  to  lie.  smugglers, 
and  talked  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
might  be  got  by  a  single  lueky  trip  to  Fraaes 
and  back  again.  A  bMgain  wai  straek :  a  siip 
penoe  was  hioken;  and  all  the  anangemcaif 
were  made  for  the  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  s 
packet  containing  several  important  papcia 
Among  these  was  a  Ust  of  the  English  fleet  ftir* 
nished  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communiee- 
tion  with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  ariba, 
a  minute  of  the  resolalioas  which  had  hem 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  conspiratMe,  •»<! 
the  Heads  of  a  Declaration  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the  bm- 
ment  of  Us  laadiag.  There  were  also  six  « 
seven  letters  from  persons  of  note  ia  the  Jaco- 
bite party.  Most  of  these  letters  were  parablei. 
but  parables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  un- 
riddle. One  plotter  need  the  cant  of  the  law. 
There  was  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  sooa 
recover  his  estate.    The  new  landlord  was  a 


and  tba  Ilfc  of  Jamaa,  II.  441.  NardMna  LvttnD 
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hwi  man,  Aod  hftd  Mi  the  fre«hold«n  icaiiMft  I 
Uim.     A.  little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole  ' 
propertjr.     The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel 
were  in  Mr.  Jackson's  favour.     All   that  was 
iMcessary  was  that  he  should  himself  appear  in 
Westminster  HalL     The  final  hearing  ought  to 
be  before  the  close  of  Easter  Term.     Other 
writers  affecUd^the  style  of  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  a  cargo  of  the 
right  sort     There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
old  firm  would  soon  form  profitable  connections 
with  houses  with  which  it  had  hitherto  had  no 
dealings.    This  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  the 
discontented  Whigs.     But,  it  was   added,  the 
shipments  must  not  be  delayed.  •Nothing  was 
•u  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the  market.    If  the 
9  ^  i,pected  goods  4id  not  arrive  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  the  whole  profit  of  the  year  would  be 
lobt.     As  to  details,  entire  reliance  might  be 
policed  on  the  excellent  factor  who  was  going 
over.     Clarendon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
matchmaker.     There  was  great  hope  that  the 
business  which  he  had  been  negotiating  would 
be   brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  marriage 
portion  would  be  well  secured.     "Tour  rela- 
tions," he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  bis  recent  con- 
ftnement,  **  have  been  very  hard  on  me  this  last 
aammer.     Yet,  as  soon   as  I  could   go  safely 
•broad,  I  pursued  the  business."    Catharine 
Sedley  entrusted  Preston  with  a  letter  in  which, 
without  allegory  or  circumlocution,  she  com- 
plained that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter 
to  support,  and  begged  very  hard  for  money. 
But  the  two  most  important  despatches  were 
from  Bishop  Turner.    They  were  directed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Redding :  but  the  language  was  such 
a«  it  would  be  thought  abject  in  any  gentleman 
to  hold  except  to  royalty.     The  Bishop  assured 
their  Miyesties  that  he  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,   that  he  earnestly  wished  for  a  great 
occasion  to  prove  his  teal,  and  that  he  would 
no   more  swerve  from  his  duty  to  them  than 
renounce  his  hope  of  heaven.     He  added,  in 
phraseology  metaphorical  indeed,  but  perfectly 
intelligible,  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  several 
of  the  nonjuring  prelates,  and  especially  of  San- 
croft.     "Sir,  I  speak  in  the  plural," — these 
are  the  words  of  the  letter  to  James, — "  because 
I  write  my  elder  brother's  sentiments  as  well 
ma   my  own,  and  the  rest  of  our  family."    The 
letter  to  Mary  of  Modena  is  to  th^  same  effect. 
**  1  say  this  in  biAialf  of  my  elder  brother,  and 
the  rest  of  my  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  ttom 
myself."* 

All  the  letters  with  which  Preston  was  charged 
referred  the  Court  of  Saint  Oermains  to  him  for 
!iiller  information.  He  carried  with  him  minutes 
u  bis  own  handwriting  of  the  subjects  on  which 
le  was  to  converse  with  his  master  and  with 
lie  ministers  of  Lewis.  These  minutes  though 
roocise  and  desultory,  can  for  the  most  part  be 
QXerpreted  without  difficulty.  The  vulnerable 
joints  of  the  coast  are  mentioned.  Oosport  is 
efended  only  by  palisades.  The  garrison  of 
Portsmouth  is  small.  The  French  fleet  ought 
o  \>e  out  in  April,  and  to  fight  before  the  Dutch 
re   in    the  Channel     There  are  a  few  broken 


e  Xbe  fcmalneneas  nf  thoM  lettert  %ru  oneo  eontMtrd  on 
try  fH^oIouR  isroundn.  But  th«  letter  nt  Tamer  to  San- 
•oft,  vrbich  It  amonir  the  Tanner  paper*  In  the  BodlHan 
ilirakry,  and  which  will  he  fmnd  in  the  Life  of  Ken  bj  a 
K^iujui,  DKiet  ooorlDoe  the  moet  iiieredvlolU 


words  eleariy  Impfvtlng  thai  some  at  least  m 
the  nonjuring  bishops,  when  they  declar^ 
before  Qod,  that  they  abhorred  the  thoojiht  of 
inviting  the  French  over,  were  dissembling. f 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  Preston'i 
departure.  But  the  owner  of  the  James  and 
Elisabeth  had  conceived  a  suspicion  that  the 
expedition  for  which  his  smack  bad  been  hired 
was  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial 
nature.  It  occurred  to  him  that  more  might  he 
made  by  informing  against  his  passengers  thnn 
by  conveying  them  safely,  In^elligeuoe  of  whnt 
was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Pr**.ti'lent. 
No  intelligence  could  be  more  welcom»  to  him. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  in  bis 
power  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  his  attnchment 
to  the  government  which  his  enemies  hnd 
accused  him  of  betraying.  He  took  his  mea- 
sures with  his  usual  energy  and  deiterity.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile, 
and  somewhat  eccentric  young  man,  was  fond 
of  the  sea.  lived  much  among  sailors,  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of  marvellous 
speed.  This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  trusty  officer  named 
Billop,  and  was  sent  down  the  river,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year 
1690,  Preston,  Ashton  and  Elliot  went  on  board 
of  their  smack  near  the  Tower.  They  were  in 
great  dread  lest  they  should  be  stopped  and 
searched,  either  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off 
Woolwich,  or  by  the  guard  posted  at  the  block* 
house  of  Oravesend.  But,  when  they  had 
passed  both  frigate  and  blockhouse  without 
being  challenged,  their  spirits  roSe :  their  appe<* 
tite  became  keen:  they  unpacked  a  hamper 
well  stored  with  roast  beef,  mince  pies,  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  sitting  down  to 
their  Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  i  vessel  from  Tilbury  was  flying 
through  the  water  after  them.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark  hole 
among  the  gravel  which  was  the  ballast  of  their 
smack,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Billop,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  party,  came  on  board. 
The  hatches  were  taken  up :  the  conspirators 
were  arrested ;  and  their  clothes  were  strictly 
examined.  Preston,  in  his  agitation,  had 
dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal  and  the 
packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  seal 
was  discovered  where  it  had  fallen.  Ashton, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  papers,  snatched 
them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them :  but  they 
were  soon  found  in  his  bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  e»io\9  or  to  cor- 
rupt Billop.  They  called  for  wine,  pledged  him, 
praised  his  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  and  as- 
sured him  that,  if  he  would  accompany  them, 
nay,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of  paper 
fall  overboard  into  the  Thames,  his  fortune 
would  be  made.  The  tide  of  affairs,  they  said, 
was  on  the  turn:  things  could  not  go  on  for 
ever  as  they  had  gone  on  of  late ;  and  it  was  in 
the  captain's  power  to  be  as  great  and  as  rich 
as  he  could  desire.  Billop.  though  courteous, 
was  inflexible.     The  oonspirators  became  sea- 


tthe  vords  are  theM:  *«The  Hodeet  InqnIrT— The 
BbhopM'  Aniver— Not  the  eblllfng  of  them— Dot  the 
MtisMng  or  fHenda.**  The  Uodeat  Inqulrf  vas  tbe 
pamphlet  whkh  hint^  at  Dewittlng. 
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lible  that  tlefr  necVs  were  in  imminent  danger. 
The  emergenoj  brought  out  strongly  the  true 
characters  of  all  the  three,  characters  which, 
bat  for  such  an  emergency,  might  have  remained 
for  ever  unknown.  Preston  had  always  been 
reputed  a  highspirited  and  gallant  gentleman : 
but  the  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gal- 
lows altogether  unmanned  him.  Elliot  stormed 
and  blasphemed,  vowed  that,  if  he  ever  got 
free,  he  would  be  revenged,  and,  with  horrible 
impre^tions,  called  on  the  thunder  to  strike  the 
Tftr^ht.  and  on  London  Bridge  to  fall  in  and  crush 
her.  Ajshton  alone  behav^  with  manly  firm- 
ness. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  yacht  reached  White- 
hnll  Stairs ;  and  the  prisoners,  strongly  guarded* 
were  conducted  to  the  Secretary's  office.  The 
papers  which  had  been  found  in  Ashton's  bosom 
were  inspected  that  night  by  Nottingham  and 
Caermarthen,  and  were,  on  the  following  morn- 
injc,  put  by  Caermarthea  into  the  hands  of  the 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a 
plot  had  been  detected,  that  the  meaaengers 
whom  the  adherents  of  James  had  seal  to  ssldl 


the  help  of  an  invading  army  from  Franee  bid 
been  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  vigilant  lod 
energetic  Lord  President,  and  that  documentaiy 
evidence,  which  might  affect  the  lives  of  80im 
great  men,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  govere- 
ment.  The  Jacobites  were  terrorstricken :  tl» 
olamonr  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermartben  im 
suddenly  hushed ;  and  the  Session  ended  h 
perfect  harmony.  On  the  fifth  of  January  tk« 
King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  support,  lad 
asstu^  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  taj 
forfeited  property  in  Ireland  till  they  shosid 
reassemble.  He  alluded  to  the  plot  which  bad 
just  been  discovered,  and  expressed  a  hope  tbit 
the  friends  of  England  would  not,  at  suck  i 
moment,  be  less  active  or  less  firmly  united  tbu 
her  enemies.  He  then  signifled  his  pleison 
that  the  Parliament  should  adionm.  On  tbt 
following  day  he  set  oat,  attended  by  %  splca- 
did  train  of  nobles,  for  the  Congress  at  tbt 
Hagne.* 


•  Loirdf*  and  Oimaioiis^  JoanuOa  Jan.  i,l( 
Ouett*,  Jan.  8. 
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AtdvmtSoD  Bill ;  liroii|tbt  tato  tli*  HouM  orOomaiODi,  iVo. 
lU  proTision^  171.     Tjranny  of  lU  lant  cUum.  171. 
Thrown  out,  172.    Another  Al^aratloQ  Bill  Introdoeed 
Into  th«  Hoofts  of  LnHs,  17X    lU  proTlidoiii,  172.    Th« 
bill  oommltted,  but  nevtr  ifpoitMl.  178. 
Addinon,  Joseph ;  refereooe  to,  90.  not*. 
Admlraltj:  nnder  th«  control  of  Junes  IT.,  4.    Itf  adml« 
BietnAloneoBAAadfeDabQ«rd,8.    A  new  Qnmnilwfam  ot 
l«ined,165. 
AUrieh,  Dwn  of  Chrbtehnrdi;  one  of  the  Bcrl^alMtkAl 
GommlasIonerB.  141.    Hie  ehaneter  And  abHiaes,  141. 
AbMoli  Umnlf  fltNB  the  neetln«i  of  the  Oommialon, 
142. 
Allegfaraoe,  Omth  of:  reqalred  of  the  manben  of  both 
Honsre.  10,  26.    DiMnmlons  on  the  blU  fliHr  lettUnc  the 
Mtheof,20.    SeeOathofAlIeirlance. 
Alexander  TIIL,  Pope;  hlii  aoeeasion  to  the'Pnpal  chair, 
132.    Reftisee  to  acknowledge  the  biahope  appointed  bj 
Lewla  Xrv.  in  France,  182. 
Aluop.  Vlmeent;   hia  aeal  la  fcvoor  of  the  dkpanclag 

power.  22. 
Amsterdam ;  publfe  rqJolcIngB  at,  on  the  aocaarion  of  WD- 

liam  and  Mary,  1. 
AuKua,  Barl  of;  ralaea  the  Camoronlan  nglmant,  102. 
Annandala:  exceaeea  of  the  Covenanters  in,  75. 
Annandale,  Earl  of;  Joins  the  (lab  of  Bdinborfch,  80. 
Absents  hImMlf  from  the  command  of  his  rsfdment  at 
tho  biitU«  of  Kmieerankle.  10&    Hh  regiment  coated, 
107.    Proeeeda  with  Uontcomery  and  Rosa  to  London, 
206.    Retams  to  fSdlnbnnrh.  206.  Promises  made  to  him 
bj  Mary  of  Modenn.  210.    Braaka  with  the  Jaeobltes  and 
becomea  a  Wniiamlte  sfrain,  210.    Ri^tin^  to  Bath,  211. 
Bronght  np  to  London  by  a  warrant,  211. 
Anne,  the  Prlncean  (alterwardfl  Qneen);  InoiTllIty  of  Wil- 
11<im  ni.  to  her.  16.    OWea  birth  to  a  ion,  William  Dnke 
of  Oloneester,  llO.    The  King  acts  as  spoasor  at  the 
baptism.  119.    Annoitles  granted  to  her,  168.    Not  on 
-  gooi  tsrms  with  th«>  King  and  Qaeitn^  168.    Herstn* 
pidftT.  160.    Her  ft>ndne«s  for  Lady  Marlborongh,  169. 
Her  blgotfT.  169-    Bonndleas  Inflaence  of  the  CkurchiUs 
OTor  her,  170.    A  PrinresR'n  party  fcrmed  in  Parllamrat, 
170.    Annoyance  of  the  Qnaen  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Prinreaa.  170.    An  aanvity  of  fifty  thonsand  pounds 
settled  on  her,  170.    Benewal  of  her  fHendnhip  with  the 
Qu^n.  170. 
Ann«*s  Bounty,  Quaen ;  ftnmded  by  the  perseTaranoa  of 

Bl4«hop  Bnmet  24. 
Antrim ;  migration  of  the  people  oC  to  Ixmdondenry,  48. 
Antrim,  Alexander  MaedonneU,  Earl  of;  bin  mardi  to 
occupy  Londonderry,  43,    Refiised  admittance  by  the 
Httsens,  43.    Retires  to  Oobraine,  43.    His  shara  fai  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 
Apocrypha :  dlaeumions  reapectlttg  the,  147. 
Appin,  Stewarts  ot  05. 

A)'?rentioMi:  the  thirteen,  of  Londonderry,  48. 
Arhiitus;  the. In  Kerry.  41. 

Ar«*hlt*ctnre:  the,  of  Hampton  Oourt,  17.    A  fliTourlte 
amusement  of  William  III..  I^.  Wran's  additions  to,  17. 
Argylo.  Karl  of  (fitther  of  Sari  Archibald);  hH  ambition 
and  lnfla<*nf«  among  the  clan  of  the  Ouaupbella.  94.   His 
•on  Archibald,  04.    His  grandson.  81,  96. 
Arsrle,  Archibald,  Karl  o^  his  defeat  of  the  eoofederaey 
formed  acainst  him,  94.    DrlTen  into  exile,  M.    ^  re- 
turn, rvbvlllon  and  execution.  94.    His  son,  81,  95. 
▲Dfyle,  Sari  of  (aon  of  Barl  Archibald);  praients  himself 
at  the  ConTentlon  in  Bdli  burgh,  81.    Appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  carry  the  Instrument  of  goren^ 
aaeot  of  the  Scotch  Oonventlon  to  London,  87.    Retcms 
to  Scotland  and  claims  his  tlUe  and  estates.  95.    Km- 

C wared  by  WUUam  III.  U>  raise  an  army  on  his  domains 
•  the  srnrlea  of  the  Cr.^wn,  95.    Alarm  of  the  adjarent 
•UaftMo^Sft.    Bis  dlfflsulty  in  gathering  his  dan,  102. 


Argyleahirs;  possssstons  of  tl e  Msodonalls  la  tha,  N. 

Armada;  the  Spanish,  19. 

ArminUnlsm ;  leanlag  of  the  Rtgh  Chursh  party  towa>4% 
29. 

Armstmng,  Sir  Thomas;  his  rase  examined  by  the  ffumm 
of  Commons,  158.  His  flight  and  arrest  at  fjcyd^n  15K. 
His  daughter,  158.  His  execution,  158.  App«*«mnee  of 
his  daughter  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  dvmand  ren- 
geancaTlM. 

Army;  Its  dlsrontsnt  on  the  accession  of  Witlism  aud 
Mary,  2.  Clauses  of  Ihls.  2.  Itn  alarminc  con(tn«^  In 
varinna  plares,  2.  Disaffection  of  Its  SonttMi  corps,  VL 
IS.  The  rerolt  suppressed.  18.  The  flrj«t  Mutiny  W!I.  IflC 
No  standing  army  undrr  the  Plantagenets  and  Stnarls, 
18.  Aversion  of  erery  party  in  the  state  to  a  standini  . 
army,  14.  Its  maladministration  during  the  reigns  or 
Charlas  11.  and  James  IT..  10.  The  army  of  .Tames  TT. 
disbanded  by  order  of  Feversham.  80.  State  of  the 
Bnglish  Oommlssariat.  127.  VBIany  of  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Schomberg,  151. 
SUte  of  that  of  William  ICT..  l'^. 

Army.  Highland.    See  Highlanders. 

Amy,  Irish;  its  numerical  Ibrce  under  Tyrconnel,  46w 
Low  station  of  many  of  the  ofllcers*.  46.  Small  (my  (>C 
the  soldlera,  46.  The  army  of  James  IT..  125.  Th« 
scandalous  ineCNcienry  of  his  ^t  soMiers.  175.  Its  con* 
ditlon  at  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Articlee  of  the  Church  of  Knsland ;  the  rieigy  relleral 
fh>m  tfcwi  aaosvlty  of  suliecribing.  29. 

Articles;  Lords  of  the.  of  (he  Scottlah  Parliament,  104. 

Ashton,  John.  218.    Arrested,  219. 

Assembly.  Oeooral,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  214.  Lettet 
from  WlUiam  to  the,  214.    Its  answer.  214. 

Athanasian  Creed ;  dlseuaaed  by  the  Eccleslastteal  Oommls 
sloBers.142. 

Athol;  Blair  Castle  at  106.  Troubles  in.  104.  JaeoMte 
leaning  of  the  men  of,  105.  Their  rsTSires  In  Anrrle.  105 
Galled  to  arms  by  two  leaders,  105.  They  Join  the  camp 
at  Blair.  110. 

Athol.  Marquesa  of;  supported  Jirr  the  Jacobites  at  the 
Soottish  ConTcntiona,  81.  His  abilities  and  dishonour* 
able  character,  81.  His  part  In  the  Jacobite  tranfactlons 
with  Dundee,  88.  His  tardiness  and  Its  results.  ^4.  Re- 
flases  to  rots  on  the  resolution  that  James  bad  forfeited 
his  erown.  86.  His  power  in  the  Highlands.  104-1<Vi. 
His  fslthless  charaeter,  105.  Distrusted  by  both  Jacobites 
and  Williamitea,  105.  Steals  away  from  Scotland  and 
setties  at  Bath.  105. 

Atkyns.  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Baron,  7.  Ghossn 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  150. 

Attainder,  Act  of;  passed  by  the  Irish  Psrlisment  of  Jsmes 
n..  M.  RoTersal  of  attainders  In  the  f  rst  Parliament 
of  WlUiam  and  Mary,  115. 

AuTsnineraue;  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse.  8.  Hll 
courage,  8.  Aocompaniea  William  to  the  siege  of  tlma> 
rick,  202. 

A-vaux,  the  Oount  of;  His  character  and  sHIIties,  60. 
Chosen  as  ambassador  to  arcoropsny  James  TI.  to  Ir^ 
land,  50.  His  Instmctlona  50.  Sworn  of  the  Pilry 
Council.  62.  Supports  the  Irish  party. Vhieb  desires  to 
be  plaoed  under  the  goremment  of  France.  54.  Bis 
dislfice  of  Mellbrt,  54.  Accompanies  the  King  to  Ulster, 
54.  He  begs  the  King  to  return  to  Dublin.  55.  T/esTos 
the  King,  and  retraces  his  steps  to  Dublin.  55.  Bemon- 
strstes  with  James  to  abstain  from  openly  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  68.  Perstiades  the  King 
not  to  allow  Irish  Protestants  to  pnasess  arms.  66.  flla 
character  compared  with  that  of  Oount  Rosrn^  69.  ^is 
atrocious  adTJos  to  James.  125.  His  counsel  rejected, 
125.  Hit  opinkmofthe  Irish  troops,  125.  His  astonfrh- 
OMut  at  the  energy  of  the  Irish  on  the  news  of  the  lKnd< 
lag  of  the  Bngliffi,  126.    His  adjurations  to  JameT  to 
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prohibit  mimiidSiig  in  th*  Trf  ih  inlknfery.  176.    BamlM 

to  France,  170.    Sendi  »  truwlation  of  Penn't  letter  to 

Jamee  to  Uwis,  177. 
AiMtrla;  her  alUanee  with  Bngland  In  tlM  gr^ai  eoall* 

tioD.  37. 
Aylf-flbary,  Kiri  of;  takes  the  Oath  of  AIleglaiMe  to  Wflliam 

III.,  10.    Hit  traitorous  oondoot,  177.      . 
Ayrvhire ;  disturbances  of  the  Ooyenanters  In,  lb.    The 

CoTttnanters  from,  called  to  arms  In  Bdlnburgh,  84. 
Baker.  M^r  Henry;  calls  the  people  of  Londonderry  to 

arms,  67.    Appointed  one  of  toe  goTemors  of  the  city, 

68.    Dies  of  fiirer,  68. 
BBlcarras,C<olin  Uudsay,  Barl  of;  his  station  and  character, 

80.    Meets  Jemes  n.  at  Whitehall.  80.    Greets  WUIIam 

•t  St  James's,  80.    HU  wift's  relationship  to  WUltam, 

80.    Keturns  to  Scotland,  81.    Prevails  on  the  Dmke  of 

Gordon  to  hold  the  CasUe  of  Edlnbnrsb  Ibr  King  James, 

61,  83.    Applies  to  the  Oonveotlon  for  assistance,  88. 

Arrested  and  Imprisoned  In  the  Tolbootb,  07.    His  per- 
jury. 207     His  mortification  at  finding  his  name  not  even 

mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Hary  of  Hodsna  to  the  Olab^ 

210. 
«alfi>ur's  regfanettt,  lOfi.    Broken  and  their  dhiaf  kffled  at 

KUlleoraokleriO?. 
Ballenacb,  Stevart  of;  gnnimoiis  the  obui  Atfaol  flw  King 

James.  106. 
Ballincarrig,  Oaatlo  of;  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Bnnls* 

killeners,  67. 
Baadon ;  master  of  the  Knglishrr  a^  4SL     Bedneed  by 

Uoutenant  General  Macartby.  48. 
Bantry  Bi^;  naval  skirmish  netween  the  BngUah  and 

French  fleets  in,  60. 
Baptismal  service;  the,  dlseoised  by  the  eftriledastlqU  Oom- 

miftsicaers.  142. 
Baptists;  raUeved  by  the  Tblen^lon  Aot,  26.    Large  nnm* 

bers  of,  at  the  time  of  the  BevoluUon,  28. 
Barillon;  end  of  his  polttioal  career,  60.    His  death,  60. 
Batavian  federation ;  Joins  the  great  coalition,  87.    " 

fexto  of,  declaring  var  against  France,  88. 
Bates,  27. 

Bavaria ;  Elector  of;  occupies  Cologne,  18T. 
Baxter,  Richard,  27.    Charitable  sentlmentB  expreHSd  by 

him  Ifefore  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegianoe  and  8vpre> 

macy,  27. 
Bayonet;  improved  by  General  Maekaj,  ^10-111. 
Beaehy  Head ;  battie  oC,  183. 
Peatoun,  Cardinal,  82. 
Beaufort,  Henry  Bomeraet,  Bake  of;  takea  the  Onfh  of 

Allegiance  taWllltam  in.,  10.    Ifintetgains  King  William 

at  Badminton,  204. 
Beaumont;  oommandi  his  reginMnt  at  the  batUe  of  the 

Boyoe,  188. 
Beccaria,  27. 
BelflMt;  its  prstent  oondltkm  eompared  wlOi  that  at  the 

time  of  the  Revolution,  186.    Landiqg  of  WUllam  IIL 

at,  186.    Joy  of  the  InhabtUnts  at  his  arrival,  186.    The 

cnstle  of  the  Chlcbesters  at,  186. 
Belhaven,  Lord;  commands  a  regiment  at  Killieerankie^ 

106.    His  gallantry  in  the  batUe,  107. 
Beltorbet;  action  between  the  JBnniskiUenera  and  Boaum 

Catholics  at,  07. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  20. 
Bentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland);  appointed  Groom 

of  the  Stole  to  WUliam  IIL,  8. 
Berry,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Pent  to  the  araifltance  of  the 

EnnlskUIeners,  72.    Sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Onstle 

of  Crum,  72.    Meets  llaearthy's  troops  at  Newton  Bat* 

ler,  72. 
Berwick,  Buke  of;  Ibllows  James  IT.  to  Iraland,  49.  Obtains 

an  advantage  over  the  Enniskilleners,  72.    Appoint  d 

Commander  In  Chief  pf  the  Irish  army,  204. 
Bevoridge ;  his  LaUn  sermon  before  Convocation,  147. 
Blllop;   his  arrest  of  the  Jaoobita  conspirators  in  th^ 

Tbamea.  210. 
BIreh,  Colonel,  10.    His  soggeatlons  for  stopping  tfa«  revolt 

of  the  soldiery,  1^13.    His  speech  on  tiie  oallantry  of 

the  people  of  Londonderry,  67.    Oppoees  the Intemperat* 

motion  of  Howe,  122. 
Bishops ;  soanU  attendance  o^  at  the  coronation  of  WUUaai 

aud  Mary,  86.    (See  Nonjurors.) 
Bishops,  Irish;  bill  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  for 

deposing  all  of  thf  m,  63. 
Blaekmoru;  his  Prince  Arthur  referred  to,  8,  note.    Bsfor- 

enoe  to  his  Alfred,  08. 
Blackwell  Hall.  bitMulcloth  of,  SO. 
BUIr  Oastie.  106.    Occupied  by  Stewart  of  Ballenacb,  106. 

Summoned  by  Lord  Murray  to  surrender,  106.    Besieged 

by  Lord  Murray,  106, 106.    The  siege  raifwd,  106.    Held 

1^  the  HighUDders  after  the  batUe  of  KiUleerankle,  100. 

Surrenders  to  Mackay,  112. 
Boisselean;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Irish  garrison  of 

Umerlck,  201. 
Boom  Kali,  near  tondondrnT,  80. 
Borderers,  the  Ring's  Own,  106.    Commanded  by  Lord 

Leven  at  Killlecraoki  v  106. 108. 
BaroughR,  Irish  i  under  th«  inf  uenos  of  the  Bonan  Oatho- 

ttcs,  80-40. 


Boyne; 
Oldbr 


beantlas  of  the  vaDsy  of  fhs,  UT.    Tks  ftii  i| 
Idbrldge,  187.    Battle  of  the,  100. 
Brandenbaig;    manlfoBto    o(    danJaring    trar    agifasl 

Franca,  88. 
BreedUngs ;  the,  of  the  Fens,  IS. 
Brest  fleet;  plaeed  at  the  disposal  of  Jaaai  I£,  40.    flsfii 

tcft  Ireland,  and  lands  James  at  Kinaale,  60. 
Brown,  l^om;  his  remarks  on  the  Presbyterlaa  dlvlM^ 

80,  note. 
Browning,  Mkatah  (master  of  the  MooBgoy);  hsnaks  ihi 

boom  In  the  Foyle,  70.    His  death,  70. 
Buchan;  arooioted  general  in  chief  of  the  Jaeobitss  Is 

Scotiand.  206.    Surprised  by  Sir  Tboaas  Uvisffrtoa^ 

and  bis  army  routed,  206. 
Burnet,  Bishop;  his  geneiosl^  to  the  Bart  of  BoahsHei, 

U).    Appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  Salisbniy,  2S.    Hated 


r  the  Anglican  priesthood.  28.  His  < 
the  Queen  respecting  the  duties  of  bishops.  aM.  Hisicd 
In  performing  his  duty,  24.  His  sooosss  in  esteUisblBS 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  24.  His  speech  in  ParliaaiefBC  lor 
the  retention  of  the  last  dause  of  the  OomprebeoslnB 
Act  84.  His  endeavour  to  make  the  dergy  an  OKceptiea 
to  the  proviatons  of  the  Mil  Ibr  setUing  the  oaths  of  fealtr, 
86.  His  coronation  sermon,  86.  Extract  from  it,  76,  note. 
*  His  efforts  to  uphold  prelacv  in  Scotland,  77 .  His  desfae 
to  strike  out  uie  Athanaslan  Creed  from  the  LKsrQr 
altogether,  142.  His  share  in  the  eonstructioa  ef  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  160.  His  sermon  at  Bow  Church  on  ths 
ftst  day,  166,  note.  The  King's  hitervlew  with  falm  prt- 
vious  to  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  181. 

Burt,  Captain :  his  deecriptkm  of  the  Highlands  at  ths  Has 
of  the  Revolution,  00. 

Burton,  John  Hill ;  reforsnoe  to  Us  Htstory  of  Brotisn^ 
76.  note. 

BuUer,  Captain ;  leads  the  finlom  hope  at  Che  Msnait  sn 
Londonderry,  60.    Takes  part  in  the  blockade.  69. 

Cabal;  the,  the  originators  of  partiamentary  hribsonr,  161 

Oasmarthen,  Marquess  of;  Lord  Danby  ereatsd,  87.  At- 
tacked by  Howe  In  the  House  of  Commons,  12iL  ffii 
Influence  in  0ie  Ministry.  166,  Implores  the  King  act 
to  return*  to  Holland,  160.    Continues  to  be  PrefU«al 


Ad. 


vnder  the  new  govemmiqit,  and  in  reality  chief  i 
162.  ms  ill  health,  108.  His  employment  of  parila- 
mentaiy  briberv,  164.  Appointed  to  be  dilef  ndvieer  to 
the  Queen  during  William's  stay  In  Ireland,  ISO. 
nosity  of  the  Whigs  aninst  him,  217.  Hie  morCfllc 
at  the  promotion  of  Sidney  to  the  Seeretaryablp,  21*. 
Obtains  information  of  a  JaeoUte  plot,  &9.  Bonds  hh 
son  to  Interoept  the  vessel  containing  ths  messemgen  sf 
the  conspirators,  210. 

Ckillemot,  Count  de;  appolntBd  Ookmal  of  a  Hngimsl 
regiment  under  Scfaomberg,  124.  His  share  in  tbe  botfis 
of  the  Boyne,  100.    HbrtMly  woond^l.  101. 

Calendar,  eodesiastioal;  xovised  by  the  Bedeslastlcal  Ctasa* 
mission,  142. 

Calvin,  John;  his  observanes  of  tlis  fattval  of  Christ, 
mas,  74. 

Calvinism ;  leaning  of  the  Low  Choroh  party  t 

Oalvinlstle  Church  government    See  Presbytes 

Calvinlsts  of  Scotiand,  74.    See  Presbytsriana. 

Cambon,  M.;  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  As 
Huguenot  ragiments  under  Schomberg,  124. 

Cambridse;  population  o^  at  the  time  of  ths  Rewolnttin 

Cambridfre  University;  Its  disgust  jt  the  proessMa^  'f 
the  Whigs  respecting  the  mi  of  Indamnl^,  lO.  Its 
sympathy  with  their  vietims,  161. 

Oameron,  Sh*  Ewen,  of  Loehiel;  his  snmame  of  the  BfacL 
96.  His  personal  appearance,  his  eharaeker,  and  jdi^nkr 
talents,  06.  His  patronage  of  Uterature,  06.  His  honacs 
to  the  house  of  Argyle,  06.  Joins  the  GavaHen,  M. 
Knighted  by  James  U.,  06.  Singular  compllmeot  paii 
to  him  in  the  Eogltsh  Court,  06.  His  treatment  of  tfM 
Sheriff  of  InvernessKfalra.  06.  His  dread  of  the  restate- 
tion  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  06.  The  gathering  of  tte 
insurrectionary  clans  at  his  houi«,  06.  Oppnaes  the  pn»- 
positlon  of  I>andee  to  Induce  the  dans  to  submit  to  ens 
eommand,  101.  Maedonald  of  Olengany  quarfeto  wWb 
him,  101.  Assembles  hU  dan  to  assfet  Dundee  In  Athei» 
106.  Ills  advice  to  hasard  a  batUe  at  KUIIectsnkle,  IM. 
Influence  of  his  physical  prowess.  107.  Bndeavrynre  is 
persuade  Dundee  not  to  hasard  bis  lifii  la  battle,  1CB. 
Charges  at  the  head  of  his  men  In  the  tblekfet  off  ths 
flght,  107.  Proposes  to  slve  Markay  battle  agahH  IIL 
Overruled.  111.  Retires  to  Locfaaber  In  fll  hnmoor.  1 11 
Induces  the  cisns  to  promise  to  reaiswNe.  iO&,  A  sd 
dentally  wounded,  206,  207. 

Camerons;  tbeir  dread  of  the  testoiaUen  of  tiM  power  ef 
the  house  of  Argyle,  06.    Sir  Ewan  OsflMmn.  06.  eC  ae^ 

(^meronlan  rsgiment;  raised  by  the  Barl  of  Aagva*  \m 
Its  first  Lieutenant  CdoneU  CMaad,  103.  Its  rlcM 
Puritanism.  108.  Its  chaplain  shields,  108.  Ordorad  m 
be  stationed  at  Dunkeld.  111.  AttaAed  if  the  U%h> 
landers,  112.    Repulsee  them,  112. 

Csmpb«'11s.  the;  Jealousy  of  the  Camerons  of  the  aaoead- 
ency  of  the.  04.  The  amMrlon  of  Mac  Oillum  M<vrau  M 
Uls  hufluenee,  M.    The  Mai^uess  of  Aigyls  hi  1«H^  M. 
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Thr  Oiipliilh  invito  t  at  tilt  Mtt«  «#  IvTwIochj.  M. 

1^1 1  ^nhiottid  itf  Aricy)*.  M.  Ul*  aun,  95.  liMurreo- 
ttou  of  th«  d«u  bMtUe  t)  tb«.  Oft.  MnraiMl  Mid  dit- 
orgftofsMi.  lOaL 
Cbnnoa.  (ivoeral ;  eonaMods  tiia  Irtab  Ibot  at  KUliecnnkie, 
me.  Ui»  tmllkia  tai  Ibe  fliM.  107.  UU  oonoMod  of  thti 
ni(;hland0ra  after  tho  dMtli  of  Dande«,  110.  Uis  hvA- 
«atlonB  »ad  Wamtota.  lUK  luaraaaiag  diaorder*  la  hk 
eaap.  111.  Soiim  of  Uie  HlKMaad  ehiafr  quit  tlia  eamp, 
lit.    Attaekii  tba  OaaMrontaaii  at  Ounkold  aud  is  ni- 

Elard.  11  -i.    Hia  Hlghlaadan  laatra  for  their  homaa,  1 1 2. 
» deparu  with  hla  Irlah  troopa  to  tha  lala  of  MuU,  112. 

PeuoiBiji  aeooad  la  aoanauund  to  Bvebaa,  ^KM.  Kaeapea  ia 

hia  ahirt  fifoai  tho  aarpriaa  of  " 
Oaatarbury.  Arohblahoprla  of;  Ita  Ibnaer 

pand  with  that  of  York,  14^ 
Cti^ai,  Sir  llaary ;  appoiatad  a  Oomailialooar  of  tha  Traa- 

aarj,  7.    atgaa  tha  varraat  tw  tha  amat  of  Qaraa- 

doa,183L 
CarllriKfiml;  deatrnctloB  oC;  198. 
Oirmlcfaael,  Lord;  aaat  bj  WUlUHa  m  ODmataaioaar  to 

tha  Oaaoral  kmmMf  of  tha  Oharch  of  SooUaod,  21i. 
Cbrslaira;  hla  abWtiaa  aod  aharaetar,  89.    Coafldeaoa  ra- 

poaed  in  him  by  WillUm  III.,  89.    Namad  chaplala  to 

thair  UalanttM  far  aeoHaod.  89. 
Cartwrigbt,  Blabop  of  Oheatar,  38.    Followa  Jamea  11.  to 

Inlaad.  40.     Swora  of  tha  Privy  OoaaoU,  63.     Hia 


Caatia  DranauMd,  100. 

CaatlaaMlafa;  tepaaahad  and  aaat  to  tha  Tower,  164. 

Cat«ehb«m,    tha   Loagor  and  Shorter,   of  tha  Soottlah 

Ghurefa,  iBO. 
Catlnat;  marehaa  with  a  Fraaeh  araaj  into  SaToj,  214. 
Oaraliara ;  ibair  tonnant  and  rulo  of  diaaanting  dlvlnaa, 

26.    Their  aangainary  pcoaoriptloBa,  174. 
Cktaa ;  mlKiatioa  of  tha  Protaataata  oi;  to  SaniahUlan,  48. 

V'letoriaaof  the  JfainiakiUanara  In,  67. 
Oavaaaich;  hla  Kany  man,  69. 
CaTendlnh,  Lady ;  ptaaantad  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Her 

roBaaoe.  I,  aota.    Her  daeoiiptlan  of  tha  Ooart  on  the 

waning  of  tha  proelamatlon,  1. 
Oaitieeiattiioffleotland.    Sea  HIghUndari.  * 
aWwr,  ColUy ;  hte  Noiavrar,  140. 
Ctoeneuatu ;  ahunlng  ooodiwt  of  tha  troopa  at»  8. 
atteia,  Van;  hk  long  laeldeoae  In  Sogland,  161. 
aril  Uat;  thc^  of  the  aaTanlaeBth  eantory,  167, 168. 
Chariemont;  airiTal  of  OaaMa  U.  at,  64.    Wretehed  ooo- 

dltlon  ot  66. 
Chariea  ftwlariek.  Soke  of  Wktaaabeif ;  aoaunanda  tha 

Daniah  maraanariae  at  the  battle  of  tha  Bojme,  188, 190, 

191.    JoinallartboroBgbatOork,286.  Hla  diapata  with 

Ifariboroogh.  906.    Tha  qnarral  aaeomoMdatad.  206. 
Oharlea  I.;  hla judgaa  and  aMantlonwB excluded  tnm  iha 

beoeflta  of  the  Aat  of  Giaoe  of  WQlUm  in^  178. 
Charlea  U.;  hJa  Indoleoee  and  fondaaaa  for  plaaama,  4 

Hla  ravenne,  11.    Hia  rivadty  and  good  natnre,  16. 

MaladinlaMratloadnrln|hS8ralgn,19.  Hlalgnonlnkraa 

depnndence  on  Fianaa,  19.    Treatment  of  Scotland  dor* 

Ing  Ua  reign,  70.  Propoaea  a  eommerdal  traaty  bi^een 

Sagkmd.  aad  Sootland,  7&    OAva  to  mediate  between 

the  SeotUah  ParllaaMat  and  Baglaad,  70. 
Charlea  IL^of  teahi;  Jolna  the  ooatttioa  apdnat  rrnaea^ 

S7.    Aaaniied  ^^wla  ef  leaguing  with  heiatka,  88. 

Answer  of  flharlna,  88. 
ShartafvUla;  maaCar  of  tha  ^MdUiry  at,  42.    Taken  ftom 

the  ProteaUata  by  the  Boman  CathoUea,  48. 
Chateau  Renaod.  Admhal  Oonnt  de:  akirmlahia  with  tha 

Xngllah  fleet  la  Baatry  Bay.  6&    Ratnnia  to  Breat,  09. 
Chlchaatar.  family  of;  their  eaaUe  at  BeUkat,  18ft. 
Chimoey  Tax.    See  Hvarth  Money. 
China,  poveaUn  of;  origin  bf  tha  taata  for,  te 

;  Itettral  ot,  reofaaarvad  bj  tha  OUvhikti  tf 
.  74. 

Chryao«>tom ;  deprivation  ot  refoiied  to,  81. 

Chnreh  of  Bog  land ;  Anainianiam  and  Cklriniam  la  fha, 
29.  **  HabhUug"  cff  the  BplHcopaUan  elergy  in  Seodand, 
Td,  76.  Form  of  notice  aerTMl  oa  them.  76.  Wiah  of 
IjOW  CbarchaieB  to  preaerTa  Bpiaoopacy  fai  Sootland,  77. 
Oplnfona  of  WUlium  III.  about  Church  gOTernmeot  in 
ScotLuid.  77.  OomparatiTa  atranicth  of  rellgioua  partiaa 
In  Sooiland,  78.  EplKopaey  abolbdied  in  Scotland.  86. 
An  JBnolealaaiiQal  Oomminion  laaned.  141.  Proceedinga 
of  the  Oommlaalmi,  142.  See  High  Cburch;  Low 
Cbwfifa. 

Church  of  Scotland ;  a  ehnreh  ealabliabed  by  law  odlona  to 
Braferbmen.  74.  LefcMatlon  reepeoting  the,  208.  The 
law  flaing  the  eiiflealafftlcal  eonatHation  of  Scottond,  206. 
The  Oonfumloa  of  Faith,  aad  tbe  Longer  aod  Shorter 
Caaerhlnn,  208.  The  aynodieal  polity  raeetaUlahed,  200. 
Tb«»  powar  fd^an  to  the  atstj  depoaed  aiinlatara,  209. 
PmtmoMfgu  abolished,  209.  General  aoquleaeenoe  in  tbe 
new  eoeteaiaatkal  polity,  211.  Meeting  of  the  OeMial 
Aaiwmbly,  214. 

whntchlll,  Jnbn,  Ihrnn  (aflerwatda  Bnke  of  Marlborough) ; 
eiwated  IBarl  at  MariboiovglH  <7.  Sea  Marlborough, 
BarioC 


I  Oinvchman :  tbrir  detanrinatf '>n  not  to  avhnit  to  aupaj 

cUlon»  and  uncharitable  Puiltanii.  28. 

Oalm  of  Rigbt ;  tha,  of  the  Scottish  OoRTentlon,  86.  ThO 
claum  abolidbin^e  opisropacy  In  Scotland  Inserted,  88. 

Clana.  Celtic  of  Scotland.    8i>«  nifchlandeni. 

aama,  Sir  Thomas ;  hia  iM>tiou  of  a  Tota  of  thanks  to  thO 
King,  171. 

Clarendon,  Ldid  ChanreUor ;  hla  Inpaaefament,  4. 

Clarendon.  Henry  HTde,  Karl  of;  refn.«ea  to  take  tbe  Oath 
of  AU«ciance  to  WUtlam  III.,  10.  His  diigracefol  eo** 
duct,  1 4  7.  £vldeBce  of  his  being  deeply  etocvrned  a. 
tbe  Jacobite  icb<>mea  of  ln>itUTf>c^»i.  1 80. 181.  Rewlv«i 
a  warnlDK  from  William,  180,  181.  Arrented  and  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  182L  Releaaed  and  Joins  a  Jaeoblte  eoasp^ 
ney.  218. 

Cleland,  Wniiam;  bis  ahare  In  the  Inanrraetion  at  Both* 
well  Bridge,  82.  Hia  enmity  to  tbe  Viiicoont  DrindecL 
82.  His  attainmeats  and  character,  82.  Appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  tbe  Ouneronian  regiment,  103. 
Hepulse*  the  Highlanders  at  Dunkeld,  108.  Shot  dtad 
in  the  street*,  112. 

delands,  the,  82,  note. 

Clergy ;  their  reftisal  to  Join  In  the  triumph  of  Wmiam  and 
Mary,  OBuras  of  this,  2.  Their  aeal  for  tbe  doctrine  of 
nonraalataooe,  2-  Deputation  of  the  London,  to  wel- 
come William  III..  22.  Rellevi^  fh)m  the  neceatrtty  of 
subflcribing  tbe  Articles,  29.  Their  rlnlma  to  roni^ldfra* 
tton  fiiTourably  regarded  by  tbe  Whi2i«.  31,  32.  Veha> 
meotly  opposed  by  the  Tories,  32.  Compi^lled  hr  Act  of 
l>arliameut  to  take  the  oaths  of  fealty  tr  the  King  and 
Queen.  86.  Bxert  themselTes  to  sustain  thet  spirit  of  tha 
people  of  Londonderry.  58.  Tbe  Irish  Protnitant  elergy 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  02.  An  Act  pacsed  to  en»i 
ble  the  fugitive  Irish  clergy  to  hold  preferment  in  En» 
land,  fi7.  "  Rabbling'*  the  **  rarates"  in  Scotland,  74, 
76.  INvisIons  among  tbe  High  Churrh  party  rf'spectlnc 
the  BulQect  of  tbe  oaths,  132.  Arguments  for  and  RKainst 
taking  the  oaths,  132-133.  The  *-  swearing  clerj^y,**  184. 
The  abeurd  theory  of  goTemment  of  the  rierfcy,  181 
A  great  majority  of  them  take  the  oaths,  186.  General 
character  of  the  nonjurins  deivy,  139-140.    Their  tem- 


Crate  CouTocaUon,  143.    Ill  amieted  towards  the  Kii 
3.    Their  exasperation  against  the  Dissenters  by 
>f  the  "       ■    ^ ^ 


% 


nrooeedings  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteriani^  145.  Conatfr 
tutk>n  of  Convocation,  146.  The  state  of  tbe  liOndoa 
and  country  clergymen  compared,  148.  Indulgenaa 
shown  br  the  King  to  the  nonjuring  prdatea,  161.  Tha 
clergy  of  Scotland  ordered  to  pnbliui  the  proclamatl(MI« 
and  way  for  William  and  Mary,  86. 

Cliironl;  his  discovery  of  parliamentary  bribery,  164^ 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  tbe  Jacobite  agent.  179. 181, 182. 

Clonmel;  abandoned  by  tbe  Irish  troops  of  James  at  tha 
approach  of  WilUam,  20U. 

"Club."  the;  formed  in  Edinburgh,  89.  Its  members,  80. 
lU  aaoendency  In  tbe  Scottish  Parliament,  104.  Ita 
introduction  of  a  law  aimed  at  tbe  Dalrymples,  104. 
Ita  taktriguea.  112, 113.  Decline  of  its  Influence,  118.  In 
a  minority,  207.  Becomes  a  langbing  stock,  207.  Tha 
coalition  between  the  Club  and  the  Jacobites  disaoltad, 
810.    The  chiefs  betray  each  other,  210. 

Clydeadale;  **  rabbling'*  of  the  clergy  In,  76. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  France;  formation  of.  87. 
Tha  itatea  forming  tha  coalition,  37.  Victor  Amadans 
Joiaa  it,  214. 

Coin,  baaa;  laaua  of;  by  Jamea  11.  In  Irdaend,  64. 

Coldstreams;  the,  at  the  skirmish  of  Waleourt,  181. 

€^  of  iha  Cows,  97. 

Collects:  the,  as  altered  by  Dean  Patriek,  148. 

Collier.  Jeremy,  138.  Becomes  a  noqjurors  188.  Hie  aut  vim 
to  Enitllsb  literature,  138.  His  talents  and  ch^ractar, 
138.    His  faults,  138. 

Cologne;  occupied  by  tiie  Elector  of  BaTarIa,  141. 

Commissariat,  English ;  frauds  of  the,  127. 

Ooasmittaa  of  Murder  of  the  Honae  of  Lords,  154. 

Oaaunon  Prayer,  Book  of;  sublimity  of  tbe  diction  of  the, 
148.  Compared  with  tha  Latin  Uturfrles  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Chundi,  14&  Altered  by  the  £cclei«iastiral 
Commissioner^  143. 

Commons.    See  House  ef  Commons. 

Comprehension ;  the  question  of.  26. 

Comprehension  Bill ;  the.  of  NotUugbam.  25.  Its*  histirf, 
87.  Allowed  to  drop  by  general  concurrence,  27-28.  rW 
view  of  its  provisions,  w.  Dread  and  aversion  of  tba 
Dissenters  for,  29.  Division  of  tbe  Whigs  redirecting  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  SO.  Debate  in  tbe  lioore  of  Lurda 
respecting  Its  last  ciautBC.  34.  The  amendment  lost.  34. 
Sent  down  to  (be  Commons,  84.  Proposal  to  rvfer  it  to 
Convocation.  34.  The  plan  of;  141.  CansM  which  con- 
snired  to  inflame  tha  parochial  clergy  against  Compruben- 
sion,  146. 

Oomptoa,  Bishop  of  London ;  hvads  a  dt^utation  to  wel^ 
come  William  III.,  22.  His  support  of  .Nottingham's 
Toleratfon  and  Compreben»k>n  Bills,  28.  His  letter  td 
Arehbbhop  Bancroft  respecting  these  Mils.  28.  note.  0» 
copies  the  place  of  the  primate  at  the  coronation  of  WHi 
Jiam  aad  Maiy,  88.    His  diaoontant  at  the  news  of  m 
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totsTNi^t  ynMipaet  of  ttie  prIttMy,  IM.    PnMm  at  fhb 

Woting  of  OonToeation,  147. 
Oonf -Mlon  of  Faith  of  the  Soottbh  Chvrch,  Sd8.    Roqnlnid 

to  btf  signed  bj  everj  offloo  bmrw  in  efvary  UniTandty 
.    of  SooUand,  200. 
Oonlbaatlona  of  the  pMporty  of  the  Prateet»uta  Ib  Irabuid, 

Ctoniiw^bj,  Thonuti;  appointed  Payxnavter  Qeaeral  of  Wll- 

liam'K  army  In  Irelandt  186, 189. 
Constable,  Lord  High,  86. 
Otnventide  Act;  Its  proTisIona,  3ft.    Its  harshness  raiazed 

bf  the  Toleration  Act,  25. 
OmTeatiott,  the.    See  House  of  Oodimoni. 
OonTenUott,  Scottish;  summoned   by  WflUam  ITT..  74. 

Xlectlonii  for  the.  74.    Letter  from  William  III.  to,  78. 80. 

Meeting  of  the,  81.    Election  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

as  president,  81.    Character  of  Soottlsh  statesmen  of  that 

rod,  81.  Appointment  of  a  Oommittee  of  Blerttons, 
The  OooTention  summons  the  Osntle  of  Edinburgh 
to  Kurrender,  82.  Receives  a  letter  fhnn  King  Jnraet*.  83. 
Reads  the  letter  from  William  III.  and  that  fh>m  King 
JamiM,  83.  fanses  a  rote  binding  Itself  to  eontinne  sit- 
ting notwithstanding  any  mandate  In  James's  letter  to 
the  contrary.  88.  Contents  of  James's  letter,  83.  Agita- 
tion and  dose  of  the  sitUng,  88.  Ifllght  of  Viseoant 
Dandee,  84.  Tumnttuous  sitting  of  the  OonTention,  84. 
Returns  a  letter  of  thanks  to  King  William.  84.  A  Oom- 
mittee appointed  to  firame  a  plan  of  goremment.  84. 
Andrew  Haekay  appointed  general  of  the  forces  cf  the 
Convention,  86.  Revolutions  proponed  by  the  Committee, 
declaring  that  King  James  bad  forfeited  his  crown.  86. 
WUliam  and  Mary  proclaimed,  86.  The  Claim  of  Right, 
96f  87.  The  Coronation  Oath  revised,  87.  Discontent  of 
the  Covenantors  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  d<*cided  the  question  of  eoclesiastieal  polity,  87.  R»- 
aasembllug  of  the  Convention,  108.  Act  turning  the  Con* 
TentJon  into  a  Parliament,  103.  Act  reci^pilsing  William 
and  Manr  as  Ring  and  Queen,  108.  Awendeacy  of  the 
**  Club,*' 104.  The  Act  oC  Incapacitation  carried.  104.  Con- 
flict between  the  Convention  and  the  Lord  High  Commis* 
sioner  Hamilton,  104.    The  Parliament  adjourned.  109. 

Convocation:  address  of  Parliament  to  William  ni.  to 
summon,  34.  Appointed  to  meet,  141, 143.  The  dergj 
III  affected  towards  King  William,  143.  Constitution  of 
the  Convocation,  146.  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  Tork,  146.  The  two  Honsea.  148.  Election  of  mem* 
hers,  146.  The  Convocation  meets,  147.  Beverldge's 
Latin  sermon.  147.  The  High  Church  party  a  mtdotity 
in  the  Lower  House,  147.  nie  Ring's  warrant  and  mes- 
sage, 148.  Difference  between  the  two  Houses,  148.  Pre- 
sente  an  address  to  the  King,  148.  The  Lower  House 
proves  unmanageable,  148.    Prorogued,  148, 140. 

Conyugham,  Sir  Albert;  his  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyue,  189.    His  seat  near  the  Boyne,  187, 189. 

Cork ;  lie  present  state  compared  with  Its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  68.  Visit  of  James  II.  to,  61. 
Be«ieged  by  Marlborough,  205.  The  Old  Fort,  206.  The 
Cathedra],  205.  The  Mall,  206.  Grafton  Street,  206. 
Capitulation  of  the  garrison,  206. 

Cornish.  Henry :  his  attainder  reversed,  116. 

Coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  36.  The  eomuMtixttk 
medal,  36. 

Coronation  Oath;  dlscuaslon  on  the  bfll*  for  settling,  86. 
Revisal  of  the,  br  the  Convention  of  Scotland,  87. 

Corporation  Act;  bill  for  repealing  the,  88.  Th»  debate 
adjourned  and  not  revived,  33. 

Corporation  Bill;  Introduced  Into  the  OomnMms,  166. 
Sadievereirs  clause,  156.  Sir  Robert  Howard's  motion, 
156.  Tumultuous  debate  on  the  bill,  167.  The  odious 
danses  lost,  157. 

Corruption,  parliamentaxy;  vIm  and  pipgiiw  U,  in  Eng- 

Corryarrick,  97,  98. 

Cotmas  Atticus;  deprivation  ot,  referred  to,  81. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert;  his  opinion  on  the  OoronatlQB  Oatti 
Bill,  86,  note. 

Coundl,  Privy ;  the  first,  of  William  ITT.,  fwom  In,  6. 

Covenanters;  disgust  of  rigid,  at  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
holidays  of  the  Church,  74.  The  Cbnrch  dergymen 
**  rabbled"  by  the  Covenanters,  74, 76.  Fears  of  the  dder 
Covenanters  respecting  tlM  proceedings  of  thdr  ilotous 
brethren,  75.  Their  outrages  In  Glasgow,  76.  Their 
inflexible  pertfiiacity  of  prlndple,  81.  They  threaten 
the  lilb  of  Tisoount  Dundee,  82,  88.  Their  singularly 
savage  and  implacable  temper,  82.  The  Covenantors 
ftom  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  called  to  arms  in  Edln* 
burgh,  84.  Their  discontent  at  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
Convention  lud  dedded  the  (fuestion  of  eodeslastlcal 

edlty,  87.    Their  scruples  about  teklng  up  arms  for 
ing  William,  102.    Their  deadly  hatred  of  Dundee,  102. 
Their  sufff  rings  at  his  hands,  102.   Determination  of  the 
majority  not  to  teke  up  arms.  102. 
Coventry;  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  4. 
Crane;  htan  a  letter  ftom  James  to  the  SoottUh  OonToa- 


tton.  83.    Admitted  to  the  sitting,  88. 

Earl  of;  appoiated  Prssldeut  of  iiM 


Ckuwford, 


PwHamoBi,  88.    Hii  r^ 
diaraeter,  88.    His  poverty.  88. 

Oreaghts.  or  Napparees,  of  innter,  M8. 

Cromwell.  Oliver;  his  podtion  In  the 
pared  with  that  of  a  Prime  Minlster.4. 
liberality  raapeeUog  the  Iraedoa  ot  tnde  with  fleoUaad, 
76. 

Cfone  (a  Jacobite  uwueager  from  St.  Gemalas);  astsool 
with  despatrhea  fn>m  Ifngland,  178.  Betrayed  by  Lli 
companion,  Fnlk'r,  178.  Arrested,  and  btpugkl  n 
Whitehall.  178.  Brought  to  trial.  179,  181.  Feoad 
guilty,  181.  Visited  by  Seciutory  Nottiacham  in  Nee- 
gate,  182.    Respited  for  a  week,  182.    Brought  heftiR  the 

'  Privy  Council,  to  whom  he  Anlabes  inportaat  IbJ» 
mation,  182. 

Crops,  Godfrey;  executed  as  a  traitor,  2ia. 

Crosses,  fiery.  In  ScoUaad.  9tt. 

Cram.  CB.«tie  of;  bedeged  by  Vlaeonnt  MoaateaitMl.  71 

Cumberland,  Dukedom  of;  given  to  Prince  Gaaege  of  Oea> 
mark.  36. 

Cunningham,  Colofiei ;  airlves  at  Londondarry  with  Ki»  * 
foreemente  for  the  garrison,  66w  Treai  harously  dissaalid 
by  tlie  governor.  Lowly,  tnm  landing,  66»    Seat  to  As  i 
Gate  House.  07. 

Cutte,  John;  commands  a  ngimeBt  at  the  battle  of  Ite  , 
Boyne,  188.' 

D*Alembert,  M. 

Dalkdth,  Earl  of;  Mm  of  the  Duke  of  Moonouth ;  his  Bs^ 
rlage  to  the  Lady  Henriette  Hyde,  86,  note. 

Dalrymple,  fomily  of;  iia  talauta,  aMMtaiiaa  and  ari^ 
d«eds.  79. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Jamea,  of  Stair;  chief  adviser  of  Wllliia 
III.  on  Scotch  mattars,  79.  Tales  told  of  hloi,  79.  Hii 
high  attolnmente  and  station,  70.  Sketeit  of  his  eancr. 
79.  His  letter  leapeetlng  the  aboUtion  of  aptoroiMej  ii 
Scotland.  86.  ^Appointed  PraaMent  of  tba  Court  jT 
Sesdon,  88.  Jealousy  ot  the  Club  at  his  prosperity  sM 
power,  104.  Takes  his  ptace  as  PrasideDt  of  theCoeit 
of  SeMlon.  IIS. 

IMrymple,  Sir  John ;  his  asrvlees  rswardsd  by  a  remisriDS 
of  the  forfeiture  of  hU  fother's  estotes,  79.  Uls  taboii 
and  character,  79.  Frames  the  Msolnttoo  of  ttie  Seoct»4 
Convention  declaring  the  throne  vaeaat,  8&.  Appdald 
a  CommlsslotMr  to  cany  the  inetnunent  of  govacnniiai 
of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London,  87.  Appdatd 
Lord  Advocate,  88.  Law  aimed  by  the  Club  at  Us  fetfair 
and  him,  104.  W»  answerto  tha  asperity  ot  Meat^* 
meiy,  206. 

Dsly;  one  at  the  Judges  of  tlte  lilrii  Onnnoii  Pleas, « 
Offends  the  Irish  House  of  Conunom,  61. 

Danby,  Thomas,  Earl  ef;  hia  impssdiment.  6.  Acend 
the  President  of  the  OmtneU  under  WUUaa  UL.  i 
Public  fbdlng  regarding  him,  6.  Hia  invetarato  email* 
toUalifox,  19.  He  wltlMlraws  from  Court,  19.  C^t^ 
Marquees  of  OMrmarthsn,  87.  flee  Osei  uiuHlieii,  Msr- 
quessoC 

Danish  mereenaries  at  the  battle  of  the  BD|ma»  188L 
Dreaded  by  the  Irish,  188, 190, 191. 

Dartmou6i,Geoiige  Lsne,  Earl  of;  takss  the  Oath  of  lllc^ 
glance  to  WHllaih  mT,  10.  file  tiaitorous  coadnet,  IH. 
Joins  the  JaeoUto  oonsafaraqr,  218. 

IMamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord,  fl.  Appointed  Chanedbr 
of  the  Exeheqvsr,  7.  His  eharaeter.  99.  Hto  jfieoir 
of  Mordaunt,  20.  Redgns  the  Ghaaeeltonhlp  of  tte 
Stehequer,  162.  Craatsd  Bwl  of  WanlagtoD,  lOL  Hh 
bitter  complataits,  162. 

Dennis,  fMaH,  hattte  of;  rsforanoa  to»  8. 

De  Ruytor,  Admlnl,  19. 

Derry.    Bee  Londonderry. 

Derry,  Walker,  Bishop  oL    See  Wslker. 

Deuonafaire;  iWag  In,  torepel  the  thwatesiad  iuvasba 
of  the  French,  197. 

Bevonohire,  WUliam  Oaysudish,  Eari  of;  appoiatad  to  ito 
High  Stewardship,  7.  His  attachment  to  tha  libertiM 
of  England.  7.  Abmta  himself  from  i>UrllM>sntdnria( 
tbediseuaBlon  on  the  Saommental  TmL  83.  Crmtai  * 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  86.  Osse  of,  examined  by  tie 
House  of  Lords,  116.  The  seatanoe  of  the  King's  Bsack 
reversed,  116. 

Diarmld;  the  children  of,  94, 96. 

Dtrertory,  the,  of  the  Seottlsh  Churdi,  208. 

Diepeoslng  power,  the,  160. 

Dissenters;  tlie  first  legal  indnlgenoe  graatod  la,  SL 
Their  gratitude  Ibr  it,  22.  Lenieney  with  which  th^ 
were  regarded  by  Low  Churchmen,  23.  Peeullu-  grvv- 
anees  ef  their  eierKf,  ^-  "^^  Act  of  UnHMnity.  SSl 
The  Five  Mile  Aet.  96.  The  Osnventicle  Aot,  tt.  TVir 
dread  and  avenAon  of  ConprehensiQB, ;».  lBfluaiir»<f 
the  disKuting  minlrter  over  his  flock,  39.  Value  of  hli 
podtioa,  in  a  woridly  riew,  compared  with  that  of  s 
ebaplalaof  theChuidbef  Euaiand.80.  Attsnpt  to  re- 
lieve the  Dissentere  from  the.  3U. 

DIvMon  liste ;  first  printed  and  drenlated.  161. 

Dodwdl,  ProibMior  Henry ;  his  absurd  attrmptM  to  di«t1» 
gulsb  between  th<i  deprivattoas  of  1669  and  thoee  ft 
16i9^M.    iMlndsdtelhsAstsf  Attataidsrof  thairiife 
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I  ■■■■■■mil  t  W>    Buftiifs  ■  norjuiof,  IML    IBS 
tioB,  139.    Hin  rinsmlnr  worki.  189. 

]>nhb«,  Chriitophe  Ooanfc  de:  hit  *<MtaBolrM  OriglBMK 
mtr  le  Uiicne  et  U  OoAr  de  FrMMrlo  I.,  Rol  dt  PnnM," 
qootvd.  16,  Dotc. 
lK>ii«f(aI :  the  Roman  Oitholloi  4eft«ted  at.  AT. 

Ik>iion»,  187.    Jmmm  takea  his  podtSoo  at,  187. 

DoKMt,  Chartes  SackTllle,  Ear!  of:  appointed  Lord  Ctaa- 
berialn  to  William  in.,  7.   HIi  fenerosHy  to  Dirdan,  7, 8. 

JtouKla^;  iJ^^t  meetiDg  of  the  Coreoanten  In  uie  partek 
church  of.  10-1 

BovKiM,  Audnrw;  Xaitar  of  the  Fboenlx,  aarisla  in  nUev- 
Inff  liOQdon<)en7,  70. 

DoQglaa.  Jadii^;  eommanda  the  fleoleli  Onarda  at  t|if 
hattie  of  the  Boyne,  188. 188, 190. 

Dover.  Henry  Jennyn,  Lord;  aooompaolaa  Janaa  11.  to 
Iialand,  49.    KccrWea  Winiara**  promliie  nf  paTdon,  SISl 

Svoffheda.  port  of  ^^'.  lu  oondHlon  at  pratant  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolntlon,  187.  Held  by  Jaraoi  IL,  188L 
San^ndera  to  tlie  KnKUsh  without  a  Mow,  19S. 

Dffomore ;  the  Protcmtante  make  a  eland  at,  48. 

Drowea.  river;  Irlnh  Ibroeii  encamped  on  the,  1% 

Dnrden,  John;  depoeed  from  the  Lanreateehip,  T,  8. 
Treated  with  generoRity  by  the  Lord  Chamberiain  DoreetL 
8.  Rb  plteonn  eomplalnta,  8.  Gontampt  of  the  honeit 
Jacobites  for  his  whinlnga.  8.  His  eonTarsatfcm  with 
Charles  II.  about  poetry,  16.  The  ortffin  of  Dryden'a 
BMdal,  16,  aotOL  lUa  dedication  to  the  play  of  Arthur, 
198. 

IhiUin :  Tyrconnars  Botto  on  the  Osatle  flaf  ,  46L  Sntiy 
of  Jamea  IL  into,  81.  Its  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
BevoltttloQ,  51.  Ito  praeent  graeeftal  and  ttatdy  appear- 
anee,  52.  Wretched  state  of  Dublin  Oeatle,  61  The 
BOW  bnlMlngi  of  Tyroonnel,  68.  A  prodamatloa  latned 
eonToklng  a  Parliament,  6*2.  FaoUons  at  the  Osatle,  61 
Alarm  o£  at  the  news  fVom  the  North,  78.  Ihe  French 
Boldieva  biUetcd  on  Protestanta  fai.  1(6.  Fearfbl  afcitib> 
tton  in,  on  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William,  186. 
9he  Protastaats  forbidden  to  leave  their  homes  after 
Blghtfkll,  186.  The  gaols  and  publio  bnlldiniEi  crammed 
with  prisoners,  186.  Reports  In  the  dty  respecting  the 
hattia  of  the  Borna,  193.  The  «t11  tidings  reach  tha 
dty,  193.  ArrlTal  of  James  and  the  remnant  of  tha  da^ 
fraCad  army,  198  Svacuatad  by  tha  French  and  Iriah 
troopa,  198.  A  prorlilonai  government  formed  to  wel* 
noma  King  wmiam,  194.  WllUam's  antiy  Into  tha 
dty.  194. 

Pvblin  University ;  follows  and  aeholars  daeisi  tali,  and 
allowed  aa  a  fovour  to  depart  in  safety,  66. 

Pnlnha  Wassel;  Highland  title  ol  9L 

Dttleek,  paM  of;  oeenpiad  by  tha  Irish,  190-lfi.  Aad  by 
the  army  of  William,  193. 

Dumont's  Oorps  Universe!  IMploBMtlqua,  88^  note. 

Pnncannon,  fort  of;  taken  by  William  111.,  909. 

Pnnciad.  the,  110, 117. 

Dnndalk ;  Srhomberg's  antmidimants  near,  188. 

Dundee.  John  Graham,  TIsconnt ;  his  command  of  tha  8eot> 
tliifa  troopa  stationed  near  Watford  to  oppoae  the  IHltd^ 
80.  His  eonraire  and  military  skill,  80.  Hla  trooiw  dls- 
bapded,  80.  His  raeeptlon  ^  James  H.  at  Whitehall, 
80.  Greets  William  at  St.  James's,  80.  Absuid  story 
about  William  HI.  and  Dundee,  80,  note.  Ha  retunia 
to  Scotland  under  an  caoort  of  eavalry,  81.  Preraila  on 
the  Dnke  of  Gordon  to  hold  the  Cbstle  of  Mlnbuigh  for 
King  James,  81,  81  Hb  Hfo  threatened  by  the  Oova> 
nantsrs,  81  His  enemy,  WliUam  Cleland,  81  Apniies 
to  tha  Oottventkm  for  asslstaner,  88.  His  fligfat  from 
Sdlnburgh.  88-84.  His  foar  of  assaaslnatlonTM.  Sue- 
needs  In  raising  tha  elans  hoatlle  to  the  Oampbella.  98. 
Bnrnrlaas  Perth,  and  makes  sonse  Wbi^  gantiemen  priso* 
ners.  96.  His  difleultlea  with  Iba  Hlghlandars,  99l 
Gauaes  of  those  diflenlties,  99-100.  Chlls  a  Ooundl  of 
War  to  endeavour  to  Indnea  Iha  eUns  ta  submit  to  one 
aommand,  101.  Supported  by  the  Lowland  Lords,  Dun- 
fermline and  Dunkald,  101.  Batfaas  to  hla  oountry  asat 
fai  Scotland,  97.  Letter  ttom  Jamea  to  Um  Intaroepted, 
97.  Ordered  to  be  arrested,  07.  Eaeapes  to  the  eamp 
of  Uaodonald  of  Keppodi,  98.  Hla  proposal  for  pladng 
the  clsns  under  one  command  rc;)eeted  In  eoundl,  lOL 
Applirs  to  King  James  for  asristaace,  101  The  aaslst- 
ance  promised,  101  The  war  suspended,  101  Deadly 
hatred  of  the  Gbrenaaters  for  Dundee,  101  Summons 
tbe  dans  for  an  expedition  to  Athol,  106l  SaU  forth  for 
Athol.  106.  Jdnedby  Osnnon  with  the  Irlah  foot,  106. 
Arrivea  at  Blair  Gsntb,  107.'  Defeata  tha  King's  troopa 
at  Rnileerankle,  107.  Mortally  wounded,  loC  nbel 
of  his  death.  100.    His  bnrlal  place,  100. 

Danformline,  James  Saton.  Karl  of;  supports  Dundee,  lOL 

Pnnkeld ;  attack  of  tha  Highlanders  on  tha  Oamafonkh 
regiment  at.  Ill 

Pnnkdd.  James  Oallowsy,  Lord;  sunnuits 

Punlop.  the  Presbyterian  minister.  810. 

Dnraa,  Maniha];  his darastathm  of  tha  BdaUBata^  ST.' 

9«rfoy,  Tom,  16. 

Ikitch;  their  Joy  and  ftattrttiss  an  tha  aeessdon  of  WO- 

Itam  in.,  1.    Favours  bestowed  on  those  who  alood 

htgheat  In  tha  King's  aalaem,  8.   H 

VokllL  16 


I  anpprsases  (ha  raraltoi  tha  si  Mk'flM  IvaaflAi 
1S.~  Preference  of  WlUtam  IIL  for  hie  Dotdi  forourilsik 
18.  Thdr  Mdltr  to  him,  18.  Dutch  soMId*  at  Iha 
aoronatlon  of  William  and  Mary,  86.  Uuforourable  opf 
nkm  entertained  of  thrm  by  the  Preabyteriana,  87,  «ot« 
"   *      inrmurtnga  at  William's  partiality  for  Kngtand, 

I  t^ated  by  Torrington  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 


181.    Ill 

Head,  188.    Their' bravery',  188. 

tha  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188>19l. 


Tha  DutDh  Blusa  at 


Opinfons  of 
■aeisalastkal 


of  the 


■Mtar  Monday;  sitting  of  Paritanant  on,  84. 

~ polity;  dews  of  WlUlam  III.  i«apaetlng:8lt 

'     * a  eoncernl^,  81 

ad,  141.    Ihefa-  uf^ 
esedings,  141 

Mtoburgh:  state  oC  at  the  thne  of  the  RevnluUon,  Ti. 
The  Oastla  held  by  the  Dnke  of  Gordon  for  Jamee  It, 
78.  The  ODilega  of  Justice  dfasna  themsdves  on  Wtl. 
Ham's  prodamatloa  bdng  issnnl.  75.  Arrival  nf  Oof» 
nantert  from  tha  Weet  76.  The  Blsbop  of  l-Ulinbnrgh 
oSMatas  at  the  Scottbih  Convention,  81.  The  Cksfia 
summoned  by  ttie  Oonrantlon  to  surrender,  82.  Reftuul 
of  Gordon  to  submit  to  tha  summons.  81  The  Bari  of 
Lavan  calls  tha  people  to  anna.  84.  Gordon  urged  by  tha 
JacoUtee  to  Ore  on  the  dty.  84.  He  refVises,  84.  Wil. 
llam  and  Blary  prodalmad  In  Bdlnburgh.  86.  Form^ 
tkm  of  tha  **Club,"  89.  The  Totbooth.  94,  OT.  Sur- 
render of  the  castle  to  King  William's  troopa,  108.  The 
■ssston  of  Parilameat  at  Bdlnbnrgh,  lOS.  Panic  la 
Bdfaibargh  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  KllUflcrankla, 
109.   SItUngs  of  the  Ooorts  of  J  nsUee  ncommenced,  1 181 

■land.  Lord ;  his  defonca  of  hk  fothar  HaUfox  in  the  Oo» 
mona,  188. 

Beadons,  OommUtsa  of;  appotatsd  by  tha  Seottlsh  Ote- 
r««ition,81 

■Usabeth,Qnaen;thaedilsmorharrdsn,aO.  Bari^a» 
tloa  of  the  Ushopa,  81. 

BHot,  tha  JaeoUta,  818.    Amatsd,819. 

BIy,  Bishop  of;  Joins  tha  Jaeoblta  eansplraey,  811. 

BIy  Oathedial,  18. 

Bmlgratlon  of  tha  BngNdi  ftnm  Ireland,  40. 

■ngland;  tha  Tderatton  Aet  a  specimen  of  tha  peeuUw 
rlrtueaaadv1eesofBngllshIegls]atton,86.  Thepraetl- 
eal  dement  always  prsvalla  In  tha  Bngllsh  legtaiatiua, 
86.  Declares  war  agalnat  Franca,  89.  Dlaoontent  la 
Bngland  at  tha  naws  of  tha  arrival  of  Janes  In  Intend, 
61  Kibet  produced  hi  Bngland  at  the  n<}ws  of  the  per- 
secutions In  Ireland,  66.  Queatlon  of  a  Union  betwesa 
Bngtond  and  Soottand  ndasd.  76.  Hatiad  of  the  r 
Uah  for  tha  Highlanders  In  1746,  91  A  stnuaa  r 
thdrfoTOur,91   Oondudeaat 


166l    All 
north  of  Bni 


.  91  A  strange  reflux 
ofpubllafodingtnthdrfoTOur,  91  Oondudca  a  traaly 
with  tha  States  Ganard,  181.  A  gsnerd  fost  prodalBad, 
of  a  Jacobite  outbreak  in  tha 
•178.  Danfsr  of  lnvask>n  and  h^ 
Tourvilla's  fleet  In  the  Channd,  181 
France  sueoesslhl  on  land  aa4  at  asa,  184.  Alarm  af 
Bngland,  184.  Spirit  of  the  nation,  184.  AnUpathyof 
tha  English  to  the  French,  184, 198.  Attempta  of  Tour, 
rllla  to  make  a  dasesnt  on  Bngland,  196.  The  i 
197. 


sing  symptoms  « 
Bgland,  177-178. 
181    Tourvilla'i 


■nnlsklUen;  onaoC  flia  principal  strongholds  of  tha  9mm> 
lishry  at  the  time  of  the  Bevdntkm,  41  Its  dtuatlou 
and  extent  at  that  period,  41  lu  boaatad  Protaatanttem, 
41  Itsdetarmluation  to  resist  Tyreonnd's  two  regiuMnts 
bdng  quartared  on  them,  48.  Its  anangaaMnts  for  d^ 
tmea,  41  Gnstavua  Hamilton  appdated  goremor  by 
his  townsmen,  41 .  Sends  a  deputation  to  the  Bari  of 
MountJoy,  44.  Operations  of  the  Irish  troops  against  tha 
Bnnlskillenars,  71  Receives  asdsUnee  from  Klrke,  71 
Oolond  Wolsday  and  Uantanant  Odond  Berry,  71  B^ 
font  tha  Irish  at  NawtauBntler,  71  Acttona  of  the  B». 
nIsklUensrs,  07.  Brarery  of  the  BnniakUlen  dngooaiu 
189.    Their  part  In  the  battle  of  tha  Bayna,19L 

Bpiaopaay  abonslied  In  Scotland.  86. 

■plaoopailaas  of  SeothuMi;  thdr  eomphdnts,  811  Thdr 
contempt  for  tha  extreme  Piasbytailaas,  811  SeaClargy, 
Seodlsh;  Presfaytariaaa.  ^ 

Bqulty :  gradually  shaping  Hsslf  taita  a  rsOaad  edaaaa,T. 

Cna,  Lough,  41 

SkroVa  wrtiB  oil  iXQw 

Xmax,  Arthur  (htpel,  Bari  of;  Committee  of  the  Bouas  of 
Lorda  to  examlBa  faito  tha  dreumatancea  of  his  death,  114 

BstatM  of  the  Baalm;  thair  annud  grant  raspaathsg  tha 
goremmant  cf  the  soldiery,  16. 

Bachariat;  tha  question  of  the  postafa  at  tha,  dlasusasd  by 
tha  Badedsstiral  Ckmimlsdonara,  141 

Bular,86. 

Bustaee;  his  Klldare  man,  60. 

Bkeheqaar,  OouH  oi,  la  Irebind;  Stephen  Rice  aMK)lnta4 
Chief  fiaron  of  tha,  89.    Abusss  oC  under  Rim,  80. 


Ktthaqaar  Chamber;  aoronatton  foaat  In  tha^  86. 

Bxdudoa  Blllj  rsfersnea  to  the,  81 

Brsvtasn,  Admiral  of  tha  Dutch  auxiliary  flsett  jdns  Tofb 
rington  at  St  Hdeas,  181  His  bravery  at  the  hettle  af 
Beachy  Head,  181  Takes  the  part  of  proseantor  at  tha 
trial  of  TarringtoB,  818. 

Faronharsons,  tha;  thdr  arrlrd  at  the  camp  at  naic,  llB 

Ibat  mMIs;  pradalasd  by  WiUUa  UL,  ifa 


»6 


UTDBX  TO 


ilBQt,  Rteto  of  tb».  at  the  pnlod  of  fibs  Bei^vtiaa,  IS. 
Their  popoUtioD,  1& 

VerxuaoD.  Robert;  appoioted  to  »  slQeciire  in  the  ezdba, 8. 
liU  Mditiotu  cfaanoter,  167.  Hin  lerTloee  rawtrded  by 
KOTeroaient,  167.  Eagvrly  welcomed  by  the  Jeoobitea, 
167.  Becomea  agent  between  Jamea  and  Montisooiery, 
206. 

I^eraham*.  ordsra  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  army,  80. 

finch,  i^r  fleneage;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
Bill,  3d,  note.  Hia  Attempt  to  defend  Us  eondoct  as 
eonnnel  against  Rusadl,  114.  Beftiaal  of  the  Hooaa  to 
hear  him,  114. 

fit  ton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  hit  diaiao* 
ter.  39.    Hid  mode  of  dispenoing  justice,  88. 

jntswlUiam.  John,  canon  of  Wlndnor ;  beoomes  «  nocj wor, 
139.    Uis  InUmacy  with  liord  Rosvell,  139. 

Five  Mile  Act;  a  grjevanoe  to  the  dlfsentlng  clergy,  26. 

Fleet,  the  English;  naval  skirmish  between  the  BngUsh 
and  French  fleets,  60.    Battle  of  Beacfay  Head,  183. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun;  extract  from  hia  work,  76^ 
note.  His  erroneooa  pc4itleal  opinions,  88.  Joins  tiie 
Club,  89. 

Fienrna.  battle  o^  184.  Tba  news  earrlad  to  WHUam  in 
Ireland.  200.. 

Foreign  affahv;  direction  oC  reeerred  to  blmsslf  by  Wll- 
liiiq^IIL,6.  Sir  William  Temple,  6.  Ably  managed  by 
Wmiani,  21. 

Fort  William  at  InTemsM  bailt,  207. 

FowK«r,  Bdward ;  appointed  one  of  tha  Bodaslastical  Com- 
miwrionera,  141. 

Fojle,  river;  flocks  of  wUd  swans  on  the,  43.  Bridge  OTcr 
the,  43.    Lord  Galmov's  encampment  on  the,  69. 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Oloneeater;  beoomes  a  nonjuror,  186^ 

France;  European  coalition  againrt  her  aaoendency,  6. 
]>eelares  war  against  the  Sutes  General,  12.  Her  mili- 
tary greatness  at  the  done  of  the  17th  century,  18, 14. 
A  formidable  enemy  at  the  accession  of  William  IIIm  18. 
Formation  of  the  neat  eoaUtion  against,  37, 131.  War 
declared  against,  38.  Assistance  aflTorded  by  ber  to  James 
XL.  49.  Cboioe  of  a  French  ambassador  to  accompany 
•  James,  60.  Naval  skirmish  between  flie  ISngliah  and 
French  fleets,  60.  War  raging  all  round  her,  131.  Bffect 
produced  in  Franee  hj  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
.     Boyne,  184. 

Frankenthal,  plains  of;  devastated  by  Uanihal  Buraa,  87. 

Fraxers,  the,  98.    Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  110. 

"  French  are  coming,"  the  cry.  184. 

f  ranch,  the;  their  mean  opinion  of  the  Irish  aa  aoldiers, 
201.  The  French  army  of  Lewis  XIV.  commanded  by 
Uanihal  Humleres,  181.  Ito  skinolsh  with  th«  Dutch 
and  Bngli9h  at  Walconrt  181. 

Friday,  Biack,  82. 

fuller.  William  (Jaooblto  messenger);  his  sariy  life,  17& 
Sent  from  St.  Oermalos  with  Jacobite  despatches  to  Bng^ 
land.  ITS.    Betrays  ths  causa  of  the  Jaoobltes,  178. 

Fyne,  Loch,  96. 

Gaels.    See  HighUntiers. 

aalley  slaves.  196. 187.    An  incident  relatad  of  one.  187. 

Galleys,  the  French,  196.    Character  of  their  erewa,  196, 197. 

Galmoy,  Iy>rd ;  hia  part  In  the  siege  of  Londonderrr.  66. 

Bardeoing;  a  fevourlto  amusement  of  William  III.,  17.  The 
gaitiens  of  Hampton  Court,  17. 

Gnrry,  the  river.  106, 106. 

Garter,  the,  given  by  James  11.  to  Lausun,  401 

George  II.:  nicknamed  the  Butoher.  92b 

George  IV.;  his  court  at  Holjrood.  93. 

George^  Prinoe  of  Denmark ;  created  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
36.    Offers  to  accompany.  William  to  Inland,  181.    Un- 

'  politely  treated  by  William.  181. 

George,  IMuoe  of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  his  share  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  188,  188. 

Germanic  federation ;  Joins  the  great  coalition,  87.  Mani- 
festo of.  declaring  war  against  France,  38. 

Germany,  Emperor  of;  ooneludes  •  treaty  with  tha  Statof 
General.  131. 

Gibbons,  Grinting ;  his  carvings  at  Hampton  Court  17. 

Olnkidl.  General :  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Seoteh 
regimeats  at  Ipswich,  13.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  188.    Accompanies  the  King  to  the  siege  of  Uine- 

Olasgow ;  the  cathedral  attacked  by  the  Covenantors,  76. 

Extent  of  the  town,  7&    Aiehblsbop  ot  86. 
Glengariff.  pass  ot  41. 

Glengarry ;  his  quarral  with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  207. 
Glengarry ;  Its  steto  at  the  time  of  the  B«volntton  com- 
pared with  ito  present  condition,  98. 
Olenroy,  l^ke  of,  97. 
aiouosfter.  William,  Duke  of  (son  of  the  Priaesss  Anne); 

his  birth  and  baptlion.  119. 
Qodolphin,  Sidney :  nominated  Oommlssioaer  of  the  Trsar 

snry.  7.    His  usefulness,  T.    Hated  by  his  oollesgues,  SO. 

His  superiority  over  them  in  flnandat  knowledge,  SO. 

Hia  retirement  from  the  Treasury,  166. 
GoUsmith.  Oliver:  his  dislike  for  the  Highlands  of  8cot> 

land  at  (lie  time  of  the  Revolution,  90.    His  comparison 

of  UoUniid  with  Scotland.  80.  note. 
Gordon.  Duke  of;  prarailed  on  hv  Dnndsa  and  Balsams  , 


to  bold  tbaCtotleof  Uttnbv^iirKiDgJsBi«,0,n 
His  communication  with  Dundee,  84.  Eequested  be  te 
Jacobites  to  fire  on  the  dty,  84.  Bis  refusal.  M.  B» 
sieged  in  the  Caatle  of  Edinburgh,  108.  PoHts  lad 
facetious  messages  between  the  beslMers  and  tbi  b» 
siegfd,  108.  Burrsndsrs  tha  Castle  to  WUliam's  ttoosa 
103. 

Oormanstown,  Lord;  his  part  In  the  degt  of  Londo» 
deny,  68. 

Government ;  the  Whig  theory  oSt  4.  The  first,  of  WQUui 
in.,  &  General  maledministration  from  the  Bestotatloa 
to  the  Revolutton,  19.  Absurd  theory  of,  as  Uught  bf 
the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  134. 

Giwie,  Act  of;  the,  of  William  UI.  for  political  olimeii^ 
173.  Distinctions  between  an  Act  of  Oraoe  and  aa  li 
of  Indemnity,  178.    The  Act  passed,  174. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fltsroy,  Duke  of;  rumours  of  his  detn>> 
mination  to  Join  his  uncle  at  Saint  Germains,  10.  Ttlui 
the  Oath  of  Allegtonre  to  William  and  Ma^,  la  CtnW 
the  King's  crown  at  the  coronation,  86.  Han  tte 
oolonelcv  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  conlbM 
on  him  by  William.  204.  Accompanies  Marlborrag)  ca 
bU  expeditton  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  204^  206.  tovk 
down  at  the  assault  on  Cork,  206. 

Orameis,  Uie  lost  epic  Latin  poem  of  Phillipps,  98,  ads. 

Oranard,  Lord:  one  of  the  PeeiS  of  James's  Irish  Psrll» 
ment;  enters  his  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  iel 
of  Settlement,  68. 

Grants,  the,  08.  Join  Maekay,  98.  Their  territory  Invnki 
I7  the  Camerons,  101.  Join  Sir  Thomas  Uvii^ilaM 
against  the  Bigblandsrs,  206. 

Gustevus,  King  of  Sweden,  16. 

Gwyn,  member  of  tha  House  of  Commons,  9A,  note. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act;  suspension  of  the,  16.  Saieasai  sal 
invective  caused  by  the  measure,  16. 

Bales,  Sir  Edward ;  his  hnpeachment  for  high  treason  U4 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  164. 

Halifkx,  Geoi^  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his  part  in  ths  p» 
clamation  of  William  and  Mary,  1.  His  remark  oa  thi 
reactionary  foeling  of  the  people.  8.  Taken  oharge  of  tki 
Frivy  Seal,  6.  Public  feeling  regarding  him,  6.  MbM 
the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  7.  His  alarm  at  the  twnH 
of.  the  soldiers  st  Ipswich,  12.  His  antipathy  to  Dauby, 
20.  Load  of  public  business  imposed  on  bim,  20.  Hh 
distractions,  caused  by  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  cf 
his  subordinates,  20.  Not  In  the  Hst  of  pnmotiotM  si 
the  coronation,  37.  His  cautious  policy,  37.  Calnmnioa 
accusation  brought  against  him,  44.  Attached  by  Host 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tiy  MonnaouUt  in  tbi 
LoitlB,  122.  HU  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  123.  AbsolvsA 
by  a  minority  ot  the  Commons,  123.  Retires  from  tks 
Speakership  of  tha  Rouse  of  Lords.  140.  Kxamined  ht 
the  klurder  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  Ui 
Defended  by  Seymour  in  the  Lower  House  against  tfas 
attacks  of  John  Hampden,  166.  Abatement  of  lbs 
animosity  of  the  House  agajist  him,  165.     Bis  n^k» 

,  tlon  of  the  Privy  Seal,  162.  His  retirement  from  puUii 
business  artfully  aUoded  to  by  Diyden  in  the  dedicariM 
to  Arthur,  196. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  supported  by  the  Whigs  In  tha  Scotti* 
Convention,  81.  Hisnoharactor,  81.  Elected  praideat 
of  the  Convention,  81.  His  fierce  address  to  the  ae» 
bers  of  the  Conventkm,  84.  Declared  Lord  High  Cte- 
misstoner  of  Scotland,  88.  Hia  discontent  101.  Hh 
refusal  to  pass  the  Aete  of  the  ConvenOoti,  104.  Bk 
lUse,  greedy  charactar,  207.  Saying  of  King  WDllaa 
respecting  him,  207.  Bis  indlgnatkMi  at  the  passia;  «f 
the  clause  of  the  bill  for  fixing  the  ecdeidastical  oonsttta- 
tton  of  Scotland,  whieh  sanctioned  the  acte  of  the  W«sl> 
em  fenatica,  209. 

Hamilton,  Anthony;  saTaraly  wo«nded  at  the.  battle  if 
Newton  Butler,  72. 

Hamilton,  GustsTvs;  appointed  guvsmor  of  Snaisklt 
leu,  42. 

Bamilton,  Richard;  his  fonign  mtUtary  SMrtea,  46.  Bk 
dlsUnfluished  wit,  46.  '  Sworn  of  the  Iriah  Privy  CooKil, 
46.  Sent  to  negotiate  with  Tyrconnel,  45.  Uis  perftiy, 
46, 46.  His  march  Into  Ulster  with  an  army.  48.  Tern* 
of  his  name,  48.  Marches  against  the  Protestants  of  ths 
North,  61.  Rosen  and  Maomont  plaeed  over  his  beai, 
66,  06.  Appointed  second  fat  command  at  the  stegc  rf 
Londonderry.  68.  Takes  the  chief  command  at  iss 
death  of  Maumont,  68.  Superseded  In  the  chief  jcm> 
mand  bv  Count  Rosen,  68.  Bossd  recalled,  and  Hs»l^ 
ton  agaia  assumes  the  rhief  eommand.  68.  His  trlris 
and  liss  to  discourage  ths  besieged.  68.  His  ahajv  fai  the 
battle  of  the  Itoyne,  180, 18L  Wonnded,  tak«n  1 
and  brought  belbre  William,  181. 

Hamilton,  tha  Rev.  Andrew,  of  BnniskUlsn.  42.  note. 

Hampden,  John ;  presides  at  a  committee  to  present  sa 
address  to  William  UI.  on  the  barbarities  of  L«wis  .> 
France,  88.  His  power  and  prosperity,  164.  His  male* 
tolonee,  164.  Hu'  disgracenil  appearance  befbre  ttts 
Murder  Committee  of  the  House  of  I>>rds.  154.  16&  Bh 
bitter  spsech  in  a  sommittee  of  the  whole  House  of  Csa»> 
nons,  166.  Excluded  fltom  the  new  House  of  C 
at  t)»e  fsttfral  slaetfcMi  of  160Qb  162. 
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Hs'niNlen.  Ttfrlukrd;   tppoliitBd  t  OommiMlnaer  of  the 

TreA^QiT,  7.  IIU  At^oclions  to  Aaron  Smiib  m  9o)irit»«> 
to  the  fimaury,  8.  Appointed  Choooellor  of  the  lUch»> 
qncr,  165. 

H.tmpton  Conrt;  ramoral  of  the  Oourt  to,  17.  Th»  palace 
of  CHrdlnal  Woleey.  17.  The  ganleni  and  buildinin  of 
William  III.,  17. 

Harbonl.  WilUam,  member  (br  Lattneeiion ;  tnibnns  the 
Hcuae  of  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  troops.  11 

Harlots :  the  brokers  of  the  Court  of  Charlen  tl.,  19. 

iL»tttlDic«'8  regiment,  104.  Itc  unbroken  order  at  KOlie- 
cmnkie,  107.  108.    At  the  bafUe  of  the  ftojne,  188. 

**  1L"ir,  hmfy**  origin  at  in  Parliament,  9-10. 

Hwirth  n.  oey,  or  rhimner  tax ;  its  untaimeee,  U.  Aho> 
liffheU  at  the  reauest  of  William  III.,  12. 

n>«bHdt><« ;  poa.«e$8loQ8  of  the  Maedonaldt>  in  the,  9i. 

nt^idvlbera;  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Daras,  37. 

Hein>ia<*,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  21.  Gauees  of 
the  arerrfon  with  wbi«*h  he  regarded  France,  21.  His 
correepondenoe  with  William  111.,  21.  His  importance 
aOer  the  death  of  William,  21. 

Henderson,  Slajor :  takes  the  oommand  of  the  Ohmeron- 
ians  nfter  the  death  of  Colonel  Cleland,  112.  Mortally 
wounded.  112. 

HerbKrt,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England;  appointed 
flriit  Commimdonsr  of  the  Admiralty,  0.  His  serTioei  to 
hi!>  country,  0.  Skirmishes  with  the  French  fleet  in 
Ban  try  Bay.  60.  Tote  of  thanks  to  Herbert  passed,  80. 
Returiij;  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth,  130. 

IleiTfutn;  the  Scotch  nnatlc  of  Londonderry,  58. 

|{i(*kes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester;  becomiv  a  nonjuror, 
i:{S.  His  learning.  138.  His  rlews  of  pansire  obedlono& 
13S.    His  brother  John,  138.    His  Ugotryi  138. 

flickers  John,  138. 

lli;;h  Church  party;  the,  of  the  reign  of  WRIiam  III.,  21. 
Orfj^n  of  Che  term,  21.  Tendemens  of  tbelr  i^ard  for 
JKmtrs  II.,  22.  Their  distaste  for  the  ArUcles,  29.  Their 
leaning  towards  ArmiuJanism,  29.  Their  numerical 
stren^^h  in  the  Honm  of  Commons,  34.  The  Hi^h 
Church  clergy  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  132.  Tbey  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  Lower  House  of  Conrocatfon,  147.  Their 
refusal  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  comprehennion,  148. 

Bl;?h  Commission  Court.  3.  Its  decrees  every  where  ao- 
knnwiedged  to  be  nullities,  115. 

Ul^hlandfi ;  breaking  out  of  war  in  the,  89.  Tfreir  state  at 
that  period,  89, 90.  Captain  Uurt's  descriptions  of  them. 
90.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  opinion  of  them,  90.  Hardships 
endured  by  travellers  In,  91.  The  politics  of  the  High- 
landii  dot  understood  by  the  government,  99.  Vlfloount 
Tarbet  99.  Smailness  of  the  sum  required  to  nettle  the 
di$«contented,  99.  Poverty  of  the  Celtic  chieft,  90.  Mao- 
kiiy*8  indecisive  campaign  in  the  Hitshlamls,  99.  The 
war  suspended,  102.  The  Caroeronian  ret^nment  raised, 
102.  The  war  breaks  out  again,  105.  Shut  out  by  a 
cliain  of  poets  from  the  Lowlands,  112.  The  war  r»> 
commenced,  20O.    Buchan  surprised,  and  the  war  extin- 

.  guifihed,  206. 

ai^hlanders;  their  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  90-01.  Their  religion  at  that  period,  91. 
Their  dwellings,  91.  Their  virtues,  91.  Lofty  courtesy 
of  their  rhieft,  92.  Value  of  their  fkcultie<i  If  devetoped 
by  dvillndon,  92.  Contempt  of  the  Lowlanders  ibr 
them,  92.  The  poem  "  How  the  first  Hielandman  was 
nuule,**  92.  Their  complete  suY^usatfon  in  1745,  92. 
Hatred  of  the  populace  of  London  for  the  very  sight  of 
the  tartan,  92.  Strange  reflux  of  feeling  In  England  in 
£ivour  of  the  Highlanders,  92.  Applause  given  to  Celtic 
nfianti«r«,  customs,  and  literature.  93.  Pecxiliar  nature 
of  Jactibiti^m  in  the  Highlands,  93.  Tyrannv  of  clan 
over  clan,  94.  Jealousy  of  the  ascendency  of  tna  Camp- 
bcli^.  94.  The  battle  of  Inverlochy,  94.  The  Marquess 
of  Anryle,  94.  Kxecution  of  hlit  sun  Earl  Archibald,  94. 
Ills  grandfon,  95.  The  Stewarts  and  iMacnaghtens,  95. 
AInrm  of  the  chieftains  at  the  restoration  of  the  pover 
of  Argyle,  95,  et  seq.  The  Macleans,  the  Camerons,  and 
Lochif  1,  95.  Insurrection  of  the  dans  hostile  to  the 
CanipbellH,  98.  The  gathering  at  Lochaber,  98.  Military 
character  of  the  Highlanders.  99,  et  seq.  Want  of  har- 
monv  amongst  the  dans  when  under  one  command, 
lOlMOI.  Quarrels  amongst  them,  101.  Their  conduct 
at  tAe  battle  of  EUllecrankle.  107.  Retire  to  the  Castle 
of  Blair,  109.  Arrival  of  re  nforcements  at  the  camp  at 
Blair,  110.  Genera!  Cannon's  dUBcnlties,  HO.  Their 
sitta';k  on  the  Cameronlan  regiment  at  Dunkeld  repulsrd, 
110.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland  army,  112.  Surprised 
and  routed  at  Strathspey,  200. 
Highwaymen,  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  18. 
Hill ;  left  in  oommand  of  Foit  William  at  Inverness.  207. 
Bodirt^-  Colonel  Robert;  his  gallantry  at  the  skirmish  of 

^Valcourt,  131. 
ticlidays  of  the  Church,  andent;  held  In  disgust  by  rigid 

Covenanter*,  74. 
Holland;  rejoicings  In,  on  the  accession  of  Wflllam  IIT.,  1. 
£zpenses  of  her  expedition  nnler  William  III.  reps  id 
te  W.  12.    Wax  declared  against  iMr  hw  Franos,  12. 


The  English  contingent,  under  tbs  Count  Selioniberg  1%, 
Narund  re>eutmeiit  of.  at  the  condu^'t  of  Tbrriu/ton  to- 
wnnis  the  Dutch  (lei^t  at  B4*a(>hy  ilend.  185.  A  special 
amba«>ador  sent  to  a.«Nua>ro  her  anger,  185. 

HoIIasid  lloustf :  tlie  temporary  r«sidence  of  William  and 
Mary,  18. 

Holt,  Sir  John;  appointed  Chief  Justioe  of  the  King*a 
Bench)  7.  Rls  opinion  respecting  the  revenue  of  Jameo 
n.,11. 

Holyrood  Palace,  OS 

Hondekoeter,  the  painter,  17. 

llopitius.  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  4S  rrearheO 
the  doctrine  of  nonreslstaoce.  43.  Withdraws  from  tht 
dty.  58. 

Hounslow,  the  tmops  at;  revlnwed  by  i^neen  Mary.  19T» 

UouMj  of  Commons:  the  Convention  turned  into  a  ParliAP 
ment,  9.  The  Convention  of  1(500  compared  with  thai 
of  1689,  9.  Discussion  on  the  bill  deolsriug  the  OonvAn- 
tion  a  l>arliameut,  9.  I'assus  tlie  bill,  10.  The  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  10.  Power  of  the  House  over  the  supfliei^ 
11.  Discussion  respecting  hearth  money,  11.  Passes  • 
grant  for  repaying  the  Uuited  Provinces  the  expeoH« 
of  William's  expedition.  12.  Alarm  respecting  the  de> 
ftction  of  the  SeottiKh  regiments  at  Ipswich.  12.  IHui«es 
the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  14.  Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  15.  Views  of  tlie  House  re-npectlug  the  SacrameUp 
tal  Test  33.  Leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repcaliuc 
the  Curpomtlon  Act  33.  The  debate  adjourned  and 
never  revived,  83.  Carries  a  clause  In  the  bill  for  set- 
tling the  oaihs  of  fealty  rom|«lliug  the  elerg>  to  take 
the  oaths,  35.  Vht^^s  the  bill  fbr  Bi>ttling  the  Coroiift- 
tioo  Oath,  35.  Its  addnwis  to  the  King  on  the  barbnrl- 
tles  committed  by  Lewis  of  France  in  the  Palatinate,  38. 
Inveedves  applied  U>  him,  38.  lu  munificent  relief  af« 
forded  to  the  E^rotestant  fuiHtives  from  Irulaud,  fff. 
Brings  in  a  bill  for  reversing  the  sentence  on  Oates,  117. 
Conference  with  the  Lairds,  117.  The  bill  dropped.  118. 
Keuionstnince  sent  to  the  Lords  ou  their  unouurteous 
behaviour  to  the  Commons,  118.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
passed.  118.  Rejection  of  an  amendment  of  the  Lords^ 
118.  Disputes  respecting  the  Bill  of  Indemnity.  119.  Th« 
bill  allowed  to  dnip,  119-120.  Resolution  of  the  Houm 
that  a  pardon  cannot  be  allowed  to  bar  a  pacBamentary 
impeachment,  122.  Its  grant  to  Schom berg,  124.  Its  votes 
of  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland  and  against 
France.  150.  Inquiry  into  naval  abuses,  150.  Vlolenc« 
of  the  Whigs,  153.  Impeachments,  153.  The  Corpora^ 
tlon  BUI  brought  in,  155.  Great  muster  of  both  parties 
for  discossing  the  bill,  157.  Tumultuous  debate.  157. 
The  two  obnoxious  clauses  lost,  157.  'ilie  Indemnity 
Bill  brought  forward  again,  157.  The  rise  and  pro^^ress 
of  parliamentary  corruption  In  England,  163.  Settle 
ment  of  the  revenue.  167.  Bill  for  declaring  all  the  acts 
of  the  late  Parliament  to  bo  valid,  171.  The  A^uralioa 
Bill,  172.  An  Act  of  Grace  read  and  passed.  173-174. 
The  Parliament  proros;ued,  174.  Reassembled,  214.  A 
Bill  introduced,  appointing  Commissioners  to  examine 
and  state  the  public  accounts,  215.  The  Wnys  aud 
Means.  215.  A  bill  confiscating  'the  estates  of  the  Iri-^h 
rebels  brought  In  and  passed,  215.  The  bill  withdrawn 
In  the  Lords.  215,  216. 

House  of  Lords;  visited  by  Wnilsm  HI.,  9.  William^ 
assent  to  the  bill  declsring  the  Convention  a  Parliament^ 
10.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  10.  Discussion  respecting 
hearth  money.  11.  Passes  the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  14. 
Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  15.  The  valuable,  but 
neglected,  Archives  of  the  House,  28,  note.  Bill  for 
settling  the  Oaths  of  Alleglanra  and  i^upremary,  30.  31. 
Rejection  of  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  SacrnmeLtal 
Test,  33.  Debate  on  the  Comprehension  lUll,  33.  Dis* 
cussions  and  conferences  on  tbu  bill  for  settling  the  oaths 
of  fealty.  85.  Pr8>«*-b  the  bill  for  settling  tlie  roronHtli>i& 
Oath,  36.  Commits  Oahes  to  the  Marchalsea  for  bn*ach 
of  privilege.  116.  Takes  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  <  n 
Gates's  case.  116.  Refuses  to  reverse  his  fenU'Uce,  116. 
A  bill  brotti;ht  Into  the  Commons  annulling'  the  seo- 

_  tence,  117.  The  committee  apitointod  to  inquire  into  tbs 
, '  drcumstances  attending  the  death  of  Kssex.  114.  }{» 
verses  the  sentence  on  the  Karl  of  Devun.-ihire.  11& 
Sentence  of  Titus  Oati«  brought  before  it  by  wrft  of 
error,  116.  Embarrassment  of  the  House,  117.  Con- 
ference with  the  Commons,  117.  The  bill  dn>pi>ea,  US. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  passed  by  the  Commons.  118.  The 
Lords*. amendment  118.  Retirement  of  llalir>ix.  149. 
The  House  appoints  a  Committee  of  Murder.  154.  Bill 
introduced  dedaring  all  the  acts  of  the  late  Pniliament 
to  be  valid,  171.  A  second  Abjuration  Bill  Intnductd 
Into  the  House  of  I/>rds,  173.  An  Act  of  Grace  re.nd  and 
passed,  173-174.  The  Parliament  prorogued.  174.  Re- 
assembled, 214.  The  bill  for  confiscating  the  esutes  of 
the  Irish  rebels  withdrawn,  215. 
Howard.  Sir  Robert;  his  noble  birth,  117.  His  bad  poetry, 
117.  Calls  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Omimous  to 
the  unjust  dedsion  of  the  Lfjrds  n^pecling  ihe  M^r; tenet 
on  Oates,  117.  Hie  motion  on  the  Corporation  Bill.  156b 
His  clause  lost  on  the  debate.  157. 
Howe,  John,  or  **  Jftok  Howe '»  appolAtsd  Vise  Chambs^ 
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INDEX  TO 


lalu  to  the  Qaeen,  8.  Hli  riogular  eharaeUr,  8.  Pro- 
pott«s  to  send  the  Dutch  soldten  to  rappress  th«  revolt 
of  the  Scotch  reglmentB  «t  Ipswich,  12, 13.  His  adroeaey 
of  MtruQg  luevurM  fi)r  Ireland,  67.  Hie  int«mpenite 
motion  in  the  Hoase,  I'il,  12S.  Hie  attack  on  Gaermar- 
then,  122.    And  on  Hali&x,  122. 


Huguenots  in  exile  in  Uolland;  their  Joy  on  the  aooeaiion 
of  William  and  Mary,  1.  Regiments  of,  raised  in  iing- 
laod  to  aceomnany  Schomberg  to  Irelaiul,  123.    Their 


congplracy  at  Dundalk,  128.    Their  share  in  the  batUe 
of  the  Boyne,  188,  190,  lOI. 

Bume,  Sir  P  r-tck;  his  character  after  his  return  ftom 
exile,  89.    xi<t  Joins  the  *'Clnb"  in  ICdinburgh,  89. 

Bumierea,  Marshal;  his  army  near  the  Straits  of  Dorer, 
186.  • 

Byde,  Lady  Henrietta;  her  attendance  at  the  coronation, 
of  William  and  Mary,  36.  Married  to  the  JSarl  of  Dal- 
keith, 36,  note. 
'  Impeaenmeut,  parliamentary ;  resolnUon  ot  the  House  of 
Comuioiis  that  a  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  Im- 
peachment, 122. 

Indemnity,  UlII  of:  dliiputes  in  Parliament  about,  119. 
iJufferwl  to  drop.  119.  Debates  on  the,  renewed,  167. 
The  mock  Uill  of  indemnity  for  King  James,  158.  Dif- 
ference between  an  Act  of  Indemnity  and  an  Act  of 
Grace,  173. 

lud«pendents ;  large  numbers  of,  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 29.  Their  views  respecting  the  aoverelgnty  of 
every  congregation  of  believerti,  29. 

Indul;;fnce,  Declaration  of,  8.  Gratitude  of  the  Dissenters 
for  the,  22. 

Iuu<x-e.>t  XI.;  his  death,  133.  Hbi  strange  Ihte,  182.  Bflfoct 
of  hit  death,  132. 

Invemry  Castie,  94.  95,  96, 105. 

luverlovhy,  battle  ot,  94. 

Invuriierix;  founded  by  Saxons,  90.  Insolence  wltii  which 
the  burghvrs  were  treated  by  the  Macdonalds,  96,  97. 
The  town  threatened  by  Maodonald  of  Keppoch,  96. 
SeiUement  ot  the  dispute,  98.  Vort  William  buUt  and 
garrisoned,  207. 

Invernensshire ;  possessions  of  the  Maodonalds  in  the,  94. 

lona.  island  of,  96. 

IpMwich;  revolt  of  the  Scottish  regiments  at,  li. 

Ireland;  state  of,  at  tbe  time  of  the  Bevolntlon,  89.  The 
civil  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Reman  Oatholics,  89. 
Lord  Deputy  Tvroonnel.  89.  Tbe  Oourts  of  Justice,  89. 
The  Muuidpal  institutions,  89.  Boroughs.  89.  Alder- 
men and  sheriffs,  40.  The  military  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Papists,  40.  Mutual  enmitv  between  the  EngHshrr 
and  Irishry,  40.  Panic  among  the  Englishry,  40.  JSmt 
gration  from  Imland  to  Kngland,  40.  An  illustration  of 
the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  40,  41.  InJbsted  with 
wolves  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  41.  Musterings 
of  tbe  Englishry,  42.  Conduct  of  the  Knniskilleners,  42. 
Alarm  of  the  people  of  Londonderry,  48.  Effect  of  the 
nuws  of  the  Revolution  in,  44.  Moun^o^  sent  to  pacify 
the  Protestants  of  Clster,  44.  William  ill.  opens  a  nego- 
tiation with  Tyrconnel.  44.  Tyroonnel  determlnei  to 
raise  the  Irish.  45.  Sends  secret  instructions  to  offer  Ire- 
land to  the  King  of  France,  40.  Arming  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  46.  Hnbits  of  thn  Iriith  peasant,  46.  Kxhortap 
tions  of  the  priests  to  thvir  flocks  to  prepare  Ibr  battle 
with  the  Saxon,  46.  The  Irish  army,  46.  General  arm- 
ing, 46.  The  country  overrun  with  banditti,  46.  Bar- 
barity and  flltliinec^  of  tbe  Rappare«^  47.  Landing  of 
James  at  Klnsale.  50.  His  entry  into  Dublin,  51.  The 
two  (actions  at  the  Castle,  53-54.  James's  Journey  to 
Ulster,  54-55.  The  country  impoverished,  55.  London- 
derry besieged,  58,  et  seq.  Character  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  61.  A  Parliament 
convened  by  James  in  Dublin,  60.  Acts  passed  ibr  tlie 
confiscation  of  tbe  property  of  the  Protestants,  62.  Ex- 
cuses for  the  bigot  legislators.  62.  Dlstnuit  of  tile  Irish 
for  James.  68.  Issue  of  base  money,  64.  Cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  66.  66.  Their  escape 
to  England,  67.  Alarm  in  Dublin  at  the  news  fh>m 
I/>ndonderry,  68.  The  siege  of  Londonderry  raised,  71. 
The  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  73.  Preparations  Ibr  a 
eaatpaign  In  Ireland,  125.  Landing  of  Schomberg  in 
Inland.  124-126.  iiltate  of  tbe  country,  124-125.  Causes 
of  the  defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  Irish  troops,  125. 
Schomberg's  operations.  126.  Inquiry  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  iuto  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  151. 
King  William  determines  to  go  himself  to  Ireland,  160. 
Prpparations  in  England  for  tbe  first  war,  174, 175.  The 
administration  of  James  at  Dublin,  175.  Condition  of 
the  country  according  to  Lautun,  176.  Its  state  along  the 
march  of  ^  illiam  III.,  187.  The  battle  of  the  Aovne,  190. 
Flight  of  James  to  France,  198.  Surrender  ot  Waterford 
to  WillUm,  200.  The  Irish  army  ooUected  at  Limerick, 
'200.  Discontent  of  the  French,  20O.  Siege  of  Limerick, 
204.  William  returns  to  England,  leaving  a  commission 
to  govern  Ireland,  204.  Marlborough's  expedition  to 
the  south  of  Ireland.  8aUs,205.  Cork  taken,  205.  Kln- 
sale  surrenders,  205. 

Irish  Night,  tbe,  120. 

Us^,  the  abode  ol  Celtic  mjtlij,  96. 


Isles,  Lordship  of  the ;  claimed  by  the  XaeJooaUs,  96. 

Jacobites;  their  struggles  against  the  bill  for  dedaring  the 
Convention  a  Parllamant.  9, 10.  Their  agitation  on  th» 
nassing  of  the  bill,  10.  Their  spirit  broken  by  the  dsfit 
lion  of  Seymour,  10.  Many  of  them  arrastfd  and  oav 
fined,  16.  Suspon  lion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Ik 
Strong  ibeling  against  the  Jacobita  priests  In  the  Hoosi 
of  Commons,  85.  Jacobite  lords  at  tiM  ooronAtSoa  flf 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  36.  Their  scurrility  and  aarcaan  sa 
the  coronation  of  William  and  Maiy,  86.  Extract  inm 
one  ot  their  lampoons.  86,  note.  Diflbrenee  twtwecn 
English  and  Irish  Jaeobitiam,  51  Jacobita  pamphlKi 
in  fkTour  of  James,  M.  The  Jacobites  of  tlia  Smttiih 
Convention,  81.  Tliefar  determination  to  oppoaa  the  lit- 
tates  l^  fbroa,  88.  Their  designs  (Hiatrated.e4.  Arrivsl 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  in  Edinburgh,  S4.  Tbcv 
request  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  fire  on  Edinborg h.  Si 
His  refusal.  84.  Their  spirit  quelled,  84.  Peculiar  aatan 
of  JaeobiUsm  in  the  Highlands,  98.  Their  dl^aat  at  Cbs 
contents  of  the  letters  from  James  to  Dundae  and  Bel* 
earras,  97.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  surrenders  the  Castto 
of  Edinburgh  to  William's  troops,  108.  Jaeobf^^  Im|i* 
tatlons  on  Marlborough,  131.  The  nonjurors,  13S.  1& 
Accearions  to  the  stn*ngth  of  the  Jacobita  party,  Hi, 
Their  hopes  ftom  William's  journey  into  Ireland,  167. 
Their  plans,  177.  Their  cause  betrayed  by  Fuller,  lit 
Their  dismay,  178.  Their  anxiety  at  the  trial  of  Ckm«^ 
181.  Clarendon,  another  noted  member  of  their  panj, 
arrested  and  lodiged  in  the  Tower,  182.  Threatenod  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  184.  Dangers  of  the  JacoUt««.  185. 
Character  of  the  Jacobite  proas,  198.  Methodfi  of  dirtri> 
buting  their  productions,  198.  The  Jscobit*  Form  of 
Prayer  and  Humiliation  after  the  battle  of  tho  Boyu% 
198.  Jacobite  intrigues  with  Montgomery,  SOO.  Thtir 
army  routed  at  Strathspey,  206.  Forswear  tboaaelve^ 
207.  Find  themselves  In  a  minority,  SOT.  Their  nft, 
207.  Their  attack  on  that  clause  of  the  bill  for  eaxabUA' 
ing  the  eoc1<sHctlcal  conatitution  of  Soothuwl,  whick 
sanctioned  the  Mt£s  of  the  Western  IknatSos,  2M.  TMr 
coalition  w'.V^.  the  Ckoh  dlaaolved,  210l  Latter  ftoa 
Mary  of  Mooena  to  the  Clnls  210.  Fonnatfcm  ef  • 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  217.  Meeting  of  tha  laMting  eoa* 
spiratorc,  218.  They  determine  to  send  Preaton  to  St 
Ciermaina,  218.  Papers  entrusted  to  him,  818.  In^ifma 
tlon  of  the  plot  given  to  Oaermarthen,  219.  Preacon  aa4 
his  men  arrested,  220.  The  Jacobites  tarrm^strlefcan.  2ft. 

James  I.;  gives  the  site  of  Deny  to  tha  Corpontkm  sf 
London,^    His  treatise  on  the  Pone  as  Antiehrwt,  150. 

Jamss  n  ;  reactionary  fteling  in  his  nvour,  SL  This  ft4> 
ing  extinguished  by  hlmssli  tA.  Diaeussion  iwanefrtiig 
his  revenue  while  on  the  throng,  10.  Amount  of  his 
revenue,  IL  His  drillty  to  tliose  who  did  nq^  rrosa  Ida, 
16.  Maladministratton  during  his  reign,  19.  Hiaeorrc* 
tion  of  some  of  the  gross  abusss  of  th«  navy,  U.  Hh 
pusillanimi^  and  dependence  on  Franca,  19.  T^adiw 
ness  with  which  he  was  regarded  during  his  exilo  by  tht 
High  Church  party,  22.  His  piteous  appeals  to  Vlanoa 
and  Madrid,  88.  Plaoss  the  dvil  and  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Papists  in  Ir«Und,  8»-40.  MmratHV 
and  Rice  sent  ftom  Tyjeonnel  to  him.  46k  Oansaa  MoaBl> 
ioy  to  be  sent  to  the  BastUe,  48.  He  daterminw  to  p 
to  Ireland,  49.    Assistance  alR>Tded  to  him  by  Lawfa,  4Il 

-  Comforts  prepared  Ihr  him  on  the  voyage,  49.  Pays  bh 
fiurewellvisittoTer«aillea,4».  Sots  out  for  Brest.  49.  Hh 
retinue,  49.  The  Count  of  Avanx  ^oaen  as  ambnasailor 
to  accompany  James  to  Irsland,  60.  Lands  at  Kinsals^dilL 
Learns  that  his  cause  Is  prospering,  6L  ProonJs  is 
Cork,  61.  Tyrconnell  arrives  there,  51.  Leaves  Oovk  ir 
Dublin,  51.  His  progress,  61.  Baaehss  Dublin,  61.  Hb 
entry  into  £he  dty,  5l  Holds  a  Privy  Oouneli.  62.  lasvs 
a  prodamatlon  convoking  a  Pariiament  in  DubUo,  &' 
Factions  at  Dublin  Castle,  52.  He  dotermlnca  to  go  t 
Ulster,  64.  His  journey  to  Ulster,  54.  Reochea  Ckari» 
mont,  54.  Arrives  at  Cmagh,  5ft.  Alarming  Infonnatfaa 
reaches  him,  55.  Be  determines  to  proceed  to  LosidB» 
derry,  55.  Approaches  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  aai 
his  staff  fired  on.  57.  Summons  tiM  inhafaitantB  to  soP' 
londsr,  58.  Their  vaftasal,  58.  Baturas  to  DuhUn  aa4 
entrusts  the  siege  to  his  oflcers,  58.  Orders  a  To  Deaa 
for  tbe  naval  skirmish  In  Bantiy  Bay,  60.  Meattag  ef 
tha  Parliament  of  James  in  Dublin,  60.  His  speech  fltem 
the  throne,  61.  Little  in  ooounon  between  him  and  kli 
Parliament,  62.  Permits  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  SeCi]» 
ment,  68.  Oives  his  ralnotant  consent  to  the  great 
-  -     -    --  ^66.    B 


of  Attainder,  64.  Prorogues  the  Parliament,  < 
produced  In  England  by  the  news  ftom  Ireland.  8ft.  d». 
James^  alarm  at  tha  news  flnom  Londondenry,  68.  Bis 
indignation  at  the  omalty  of  Count  Boaen,  60.  Siecv  ct 
Londonderry  raised,  7L  Battia  of  Newton  Butler.  7i-78. 
His  consternation,  78.  The  Cwtle  of  ■dtoborgh  hcM 
for  lihn  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  75.  His  agenU  in  Scot- 
land, Dundee  and  Balcarraa,  80.  Sends  a  letter  to  ths 
EsUtesof  8eotfaind,88.  His  letter  read,  83.  Th«4rraso. 
lotions  that  he  had  foriUted  his  crown,  85.  His  l«4ten 
to  Dundee  and  Balcarras  intereepted,  97.  ApplfeatiaH 
fltMn  Dundee  ibr  asaistanoe  in  the  Highlands,  102.  Janset 
sunk  in  desfmndsncj  at  the  news  from  the  north  «f  U^ 
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,  1M.    AteMbw  adHet  of  Avans,  1S5.    Avaiu'fe 

advlw  rejected.  135.  JMBat*!  vroppeetilMKin  tobriffhton, 
125.  mnOmem  Melfort,  and  fivw  tb«  rmIii  to  Sir  Riehard 
Maf to,  12A.  LcATfli  IhibUn  to  •noonnter  fiehorobert,  126. 
OMeets  hia  Army  »t  DrogbnU.  127.  Advlnd  bj  Boton 
not  to  Tenture  a  Wtlo.  117.  Drmw*  vp  Id  onJ«r  of  bttUo 
beibra  RehomberK**  eatr»nchai<*Bii  at  Dundalk.  1^. 
Deap»teb«a  Sarsfield  vlfb  a  dWMon  to  Conoanght  120. 
.Oo«a  iato  winter  qoarten>»  129.  Deallnir"  of  povm  of  tha 
WklCM  vltb  the  Onart  of  St.  O^rmalna.  1^.  Shrawabury 
and  Fergnaon.  167.  Jamea'a  adminliitratloo  at  DabUo. 
175.  Beandaloaa  InofflHaney  of  bin  infimtry,  176.  Hia 
flaeal  adminlatratioo,  176.  RerelTfa  aueeoara  from 
Fraara,  175, 176.  Plans  of  tba  Engllab  Jaroblt««,  177. 
Letter  from  Puin,  177.  AeeepU  tbe  serrleM  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrawsbnty,  180.  WlUlam  lands  at  Oarrirkfergna.  185. 
Jamca  Mta  oat  for  tbe  IrMi  camp  n««r  Leinater,  186. 
Batraati  baitra  Wi)Uam*s  army,  187.  Reaebee  the  ^\*j 
of  the  Boyna,  187.  Pitehei  hia  tmit  on  tba  baaka  of  the 
river,  187.  Oonffition  and  number  of  hia  armj,  188.  Hia 
armj  eut  to  piecaa.  101.  Hia  flight  to  Dnblln,  192.  Hia 
Ignoh|«  eoodn(!t»  192.  Ums  miatalned  by  bis  arraT.  192. 
Rcarhea  Dabltn  Oaatle.  198.  Tkkea  ieaTa  of  the  dtiiena 
of  Dnblin,  If^  Hia  flight  to  Franoa,  108.  His  arriral 
and  reoeptioa  there,  195.  Hia  Importnnltiea  to  Lewia  to 
Invade  England,  105,  106.  Contempt  of  the  French 
conrtlera  for  him,  106b  DIsooTecy  of  a  JaooUte  plot, 
317-220. 

Jamea'a  Park.  St,  1& 

Jane,  Kiog'a  Profewor  of  IHThiity :  one  of  tha  Seelealaatleal 
Oommlarionert,  141.  IDa  political  apoataajr  and  relapae. 
142.  Abeenta  himaelf  from  the  meetings  of  the  Gommia- 
aion,  142.  Elected  as  Prolocutor  of  tbe  Lower  Honaa  of 
Onnroeation,  147.  His  oration  before  the  Upper  Honaa, 
147 

Jeffcraon;  bla  ooda,  2T. 

Jaffrara,  Oeonm,  Lord;  his  :m>risonment  te  the  Tower, 
12Qi  SeneibTe  of  his  peril,  120.  Exaltation  of  the  mob 
at  hia  downfoU.  120.  Hia  dlaeasa  and  deapondency,  120. 
Bla  drnnkenneei^  120.  The  Colchester  barrel,  120. 
Tiaited  bj  John  Tntchin,  120.  And  br  Dean  Sharp  and 
Doctor  John  Scott,  120. 121.  Hia  death,  121.  Oinaeeof 
hia  death,  121,  note.  Bis  Inaolenea  and  eroaltj  on  the 
trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Armatrong.  158. 

Jennlnga,  FUnay,  Lady  TjTeonntii,  108. 

Jeruaalem  Chamber,  the,  14^ 

Jewa:  proposition  of  the  Hoaae  of  Oomftions  to  exact  a 
hundred  thoaaand  pounda  fVom  them,  150. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samoel ;  bla  ontnloa  of  the  abUMea  of  Oharlas 
Leelia,  137.    And  of  WUIlam  Law,  187,  note. 

Johnaon,  Samoel;  case  vi,  114,  115.  Bis  qnarral  with 
Bnmet.  116.  . 

Johnston's,  Saint;  sUrmldi  between  tha  Highlanders  and 
Markay's  troops  at,  111. 

Jonw  (nchenriaa  Simpson);  his  JaeobMa  intrignss,  906L 

Jourdain;  Molidra^a  raferenoa  to,  60. 

Judges;  appoiatmantof  ths^bjthagOTarmMntofWmiam 

JuTu^'the  papAot  06. 

Justice,  CbUege  of,  la  Bdhiburgh;  the  members  disarm 
tbemaelTee  on  Willlam*a  proelaoutlon  being  Inned,  75. 

Juxon,  Bbhop,  40. 

Keating.  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas, 
SO.  His  courageous  addram  at  the  Wlrklow  aaalaes  on 
the  lawleasm'SB  of  the  Merry  Boys,  and  att«>mpt  to 
uphold  the  law,  47.  Dlamiased  (K>m  the  Oouocil  Board 
by  James,  52. 

Km ;  Biabop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  27.  Beoomea  a  nonjuror, 
136.    Hia  Indecision,  196. 

Kenmarey  town  of;  foundation  of  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  41.  Its 
iaolatlon  at  that  period,  41.  Its  manuflusturae  and  trade, 
41.  forays  committed  by  the  Triahry,  41.  Repriaala  of 
the  ppople  of  Kenmare,  42.  They  act  aa  an  independent 
commonwealth,  42.  Compelled  to  eapltnlate  to  a  large 
force,  and  anflered  to  embark  for  England,  48. 

Kenmore,  Lord;  commands  a  regiment  i^  the  battle  of 
Killierrankie.  106. 

Kensington  House :  purdiased  and  the  gardens  planted 
by  William  m.,  18. 

Keppoch.  Colin  Macdonald,  of.    See  Maedonald,  Colin. 

Kerry;  beantlca  of  the  southwnrtem  part  oC  41.  Little 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolutlon,  41.  lU  wild  stote, 
41,  note. 

Kettlewpll,  John,  rector  of  Colcahlll ;  becomes  a  nonjaror, 
130.    Hia  intimacy  with  Lord  Rttsaell,  130. 

Klldare,  108. 

Kilkenny ;  abandoned  by  tbe  Irish  troops  at  the  approach 

'  of  William,  200. 

Kniamey,  Lakea  of.  41. 

Killlecraakle,  glen  of;  its  present  app««rance,  106.  Its 
oondltion  at  the  time  of  WUlUm  III.,  'IM.  Oeeupted  by 
the  WlUlarolte  tioopa.  106^  Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  107. 
RflTect  of  the  battle,  100.  Compared  with  the  batUe  of 
Newton  BnUer,  100. 

King,  Doctor  William,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's;  bla  sufferings, 
dr.    Ooijmltted  to  ptiann  In  Dublin,  186.    Welcomes  the 


Co  DnUIn,  IM.    PnadMS  bafors  the  King  fai  8t 

fe*s  Cathedral,  lOL 
King's  Bench,  Court  of;  Ita  sentence  on  Derooshlra  r^ 
'   and  deelarad  to  have  vfolalsd  the  Great  Chan 


',  115 

King's  EtU:  aneers  of  King  William  at  the  practice  of 
tonehlng  for,  144.  Ceremoniea  of  touehlng,  144.  Pop» 
lar  belief  In  the  eflkacy  of  the  King's  touch,  144. 

Klnaale;  James  lands  at,  50.  Capitulates  to  Karlb^ 
rough,  205. 

Kintyra,  06. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy;  appointed  to  eommand  a  force  for 
the  relief  of  Londonderry.  67.  Ilia  character,  67.  Hie 
expedition  wtndbound  at  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  67.  Armes 
in  Loch  Boyle,  68.  Considen  it  not  adrisaUe  to  make 
any  attempt,  and  remains  inactive,  68.  Persmptorily 
ordsred  to  lelieve  the  garrison.  70.  Does  so,  and  the 
siege  Is  ralsad,  70-71.  Invited  to  take  the  command.  71. 
His  conduct  dlaguattng  to  the  lahaUtanta,  71.  Send* 
arms  to  tha  Ennlakilleners,  72. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  beoomes  a  aoiOuror,  136. 

LanarkfihIra;  the  Covenantera  from,  ealled  to  srms  la 
Edinburgh,  84. 

Lanier,  Sir  John;  commands  the  Queen's  regiment  of 
hone  at  the  battle  of  tha  Boyne,  188. 

Lanadowne,  Lord;  tak^s  the  command  of  the  army  fti 
repelling  the  French  invaders,  107.  His  military  expe* 
rience,  fOT. 

Latin ;  the  bad,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aervieea,  143. 

Latltudinarlans;  their  ok^tlons  to  the  Easter  holidays, 
34. 

Lausnn,  Antonine,  Count  of;  a  fovourita.  with  James  II., 
49.  Hated  by  Louvols,  48.  His  ambition,  40.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Irish  forera  in  Ireland, 
176.  Lands  in  Ireland,  and  takes  up  bla  raaldence  la 
the  castle,  176.  Hto  ahara  In  the  batUe  of  the  Royne, 
180,100.  Reaehea  Dublin,  103.  Marches  out  of  Dublin, 
103.  Retiree  to  Umeriek.  200.  Ilia  opinion  that  Ume- 
rick  cannot  be  defended,  200.  His  Impatienoe  to  get 
away  firom  Ireland,  200.  Retires  to  Galway,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Limerick,  201,  202.  Goes  with  l^r- 
eonnet  to  France,  204. 

Law,  William ;  Dr.  Johasoifs  Minion  of  him  as  a  reasoner. 
137,  note. 

Lawen,  Ben,  108. 

Laws  of  England;  the  peculiar  virtues  and  rices  of  onv 
legislation,  28.  Hie  practical  element  slways  pred(^ 
mlnates  over  the  speculative,  26. 

Leadenhall  Market,  30. 

Leake,  Captain  John  (afterwards  Aibniral);  assists  in  r»> 
UevtoK  Londonderry,  70. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  85, 

'  note. 

Lelnster;  lawlearaess  of  the  Merry  Boys  aiC,  47. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria;  joins  the  coalition 
againat  France,  37.  Aceuaed  by  Lewla  XIV.  of  leaguing 
with  heratks,  88.  Bxtraet  firom  the  answer  of  Leopol<l^ 
88,  note. 

Leo  X. ;  rnfcrenee  to,  20. 

Leslie,  Charies ;  his  afaUlUes  and  ohanoter,  187.  Becomsa 
a  nonjuror,  187. 

Leven,  DavM,  Bart  of;  bears  a  letter  flom  William  m.  te 
the  Scotch  Convention,  80.  Calls  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh to  arms,  84.  Commanda  the  KIng'a  Own  Bor* 
at  Kjnilecnnkie,  106, 107.    Hia  gallantry.  108. 


Lewla  XIY.,  King  of  France;  great  coalition  agidnat  him, 
87.    Hia  devasUtton  of  the  Patotfnate,  87-38.     '" 


riage  with  Frances  de  Maintenon,  38. 


Ilia  I 
Spares  Treves  at 


her  entreaty,  88.  His  accusations  against  the  Rmpernr 
of  AuRtria  and  the  King  of  Spain,  38.  Lesgnen  himself 
with  tbe  Saltan  of  Turkay,  88.  War  declared  againat 
him  by  the  coalition,  88,  M.  Hia  unwUlingness  to  amiat 
James  n.  with  an  army.  48,  40  His  sentiments  rei^peri. 
Ing  James's  character,  49.  Fumiahea  James  with  aMtlxt* 
ance^  40.  Hia  fiuewell  visit  to  James  at  St  Germaiua, 
40.  Hia  joy  at  the  death  of  Innocent  XI.,  132.  E^enda  aa 
ambaaaador  of  high  rank  to  Rome.  132.  Failure  of  his 
schemes  there.  182.  Sends  an  old  piece  of  brasH  ordnaii«o 

'  to  Dublin  t|^  be  coined  Into  crowns  and  Khillings.  175. 
Forwards  an  auxiliary  force  from  France  to  Irelaid, 
175.  His  error  in  tbe  choice  of  a  general.  176.  Rrrrifrg 
Jamea  after  his  flight  tnm  Ireland,  105.  Importuri«4 
bv  James  to  invade  England,  195.  His  admiral,  Toiir- 
vllle,  attempts  a  deaoent,  106b  Burnt  In  efllgy  in  Oovent 
Garden,  204. 

Levris  of  Baden,  Prince;  his  vletoilsa  over  the  Turks 
beyond  the  Danube,  131. 

Lleutenancnr,  Commissions  of;  diangee  eflSacted  In,  160. 
Debates  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  on  the  changes  in, 
171. 

Limerick ;  oeenpled  by  the  Irish  troops  after  the  battie  of 
the  Boyne,  200.  Thefa>  determination  to  hold  it,  201. 
The  command  given  to  BolsMleau,  201.  Aspect  of  the 
town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  202.  Its  present 
imporianre,  202.  l%e  old  castle,  202.  Arrival  of  llnl- 
dearg  ODonnel,  208.    The  besfafsn  rapolsed,  208.    The 
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tiefte  raiMd,  208.  204.  The  Dak«  of  Berwick  ai>poiiitad 
Commander  la  Chief  of  the  Iriiih  army,  204. 

Ltobarn ;  ml^n-ation  of  the  people  o£  to  Antrim,  48. 

Li''le.  Alicf ;  her  attainder  reTeraed,  116.  AflsaHlDation 
of  her  husband,  152. 

Usle.  John  (husband  of  Alice  Lisle);  his  retage  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  162.    Aiaaasinated,  162. 

Literature;  oharaeter  of  the  Jacobite,  of  EoffUnd,  167. 

Liturfcy ;  propasal  bv  the  Comprehension  BUI  ibr  an  JSode- 
liastical  CommLwion  to  revise  the  Liturgy  and  Canons, 
S4.  DitcuMton  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  respecting,  84. 
T)ie  Enfflifh  Litargy  oompaeed  with  the  Latin,  143.  Al- 
tered by  the  Bccletiastical  Gommlsslonen,  143. 

Livingstone.  Sir  Thomas  (governor  of  Inverness) ;  •urpriees 
and  routs  the  Illghianders  at  Stratfaapey,  206^ 

IJoyd.  Binhop  of  St.  Asaph ;  carries  the  paten  at  the  ooro- 
nation  of  William  and  .Mary,  dtL 

IJoyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  declares  himself  a  nonjuror, 
IWJ. 

Lobb.  Stephen;  his  seal  In  the  perseention  of  the  aeven 
bishops,  22. 

Loohaber ;  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  98. 

Lorhiel.    See  Carovron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Loch  buy:  the  Macleans  oC  08. 

Locke.  John ;  dedicates  the  Bssay  on  the  Human  Under^ 
standing  to  the  Eari  of  Pembroke.  166. 

Lorkhart,  Lord  President:  murder  of,  86. 

Lookhart.  Blr  William;  »ppo/inte&  Bolicitar  General  of 
Scotland,  88. 

Jx^ng.  Thomas;  his  Vox  Cleri,  148. 

Londfriad,  the,  62,  note. 

Loudon :  its  loyalty  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Proclamation 
of  the  new  King  and  Queen  In,  1.  Ito  fllth  at  the  time 
of  William  Til.,  17.  Highwaymen  and  scourers,  in  the 
outskirts  of,  17.  The  site  of  Oerry  given  by  James  I.  to 
the  Corporation  of,  42.  Borrow  and  alarm  of  the  Lon- 
doners at  the  news  of  the  landing  of  James  n.  in  Ire- 
land. 62.  Hatred  of  the  Londoners  Ibr  the  Highlanders 
in  1740, 02.  News  of  the  snceeases  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  123.  Reoeptfon  given  by  the  Lon- 
don companies  to  the  Reverend  George  Walker,  151. 
Bxdtement  in,  on  the  dissolutkm  of  Parliament  and 
general  election,  181.  The  citisens  return  tour  Tbries 
for  the  aty,  161.  Agitated  state  of  the  City,  166.  Pro- 
eUmation  of  a  general  tut  in,  166.  Alarm  at  the  newt 
of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  184.  Joyful  news  ftom 
Ireland.  186.  Effect  produced  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  106.  Its  Joyftd  reception  of  the  King  dn 
his  return  from  Ireland,  204. 

London  Oasette;  Its  lying  statements,  120,  note. 

Imndonderry ;  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Engllxhrv  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  42.  Destnie- 
tion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Derry.  42.  The  Sito  and  six 
thonsand  acres  In  the  neighbourhood  given  by  James  I. 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  42.  Foundation  of  the 
new  city  of  Londonderry,  42.  The  cathedral,  42.  The 
bishop's  r«l«'^  42.  The  new  housea,  43.  The  city  walls, 
43.  Tho  inhabitants  all  ProtestanU  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  43.  Besieged  In  1641,  48.  Its  prosperity,  43. 
Alarm  of  the  Inhabitants,  48.  Arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  to  occupy  the  city.  43.  Doctrine  of  nonreidstanee 
preaohed  by  the  binhop,  4^{.  T^w  cbaraoter  of  the  Maycy 
and  Corporation,  43.  The  thirteen  Scottish  apprentices, 
4.^  The  city  gates  closed  against  the  King's  troops,  43. 
Jnmps  Morrison,  43.  Retreat  of  the  troops.  43.  A  small 
garriwjn  of  Mountjoy's  regiment  left  in  the  dty  under 
Robert  Lundy,  44.  Lundy  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
gorernment  of  William  and  Mary,  48.  Confirmed  by 
them  in  his  offloe  of  governor,  48.  All  the  Protestants 
of  the  neighbourhpod  crowd  into  the  town,  48.  The  fkll 
t)f  tho  city  expected,  66.  Lundy  considers  reslstanoe 
hopelest.  56.  Arrival  of  suraours  from  England,  66. 
Tn'arhery  of  Lnndv,  66.  The  citisens  reaolve  to  defend 
thcmwlves,  66.  Their  dlsgu»t  at  the  conduct  of  the 
governor.  66.  A  tumultuous  council  of  the  inhabitants 
callt-d.  57.  The  people  called  to  arms,  67.  Major  Henry 
•  Iteker.  Captain  Adam  Murray,  and  the  Reverond  George 
Walker.  57.  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  London- 
derry. 57 .  Two  governors  elected,  and  tlTe  people  divided 
into  regiments.  58.  Frequent  preaching  and  preying,  68. 
Remarkable  aspects  of  the  cathedral.  68.  Summons  from 
James  to  surrender.  58.  Refussi  ib  do  so,  68.  Commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  6fl.  The  sssnult  at  WindmUl  HiU,  50. 
The  >-iege  turned  into  a  blockade,  60.  A  boom  placed 
across  the  stream.  60.  Interest  exdted  In  Kngland  In 
the  sie-'e.  «;7.  Di}<tre.w  of  the  inhabitants,  66,68.  Hunger 
and  pestilence,  08.  Cruelty  of  Count  Rosen.  68.  Roeen 
recnIIed  by  King  Janiea.  60.  Attempt  at  negotiation,  60. 
Extreme  famine  in  tho  city,  60.  Walker  unjustiy  sus- 
pecled  of  ooncesliug  food.  60.  "  The  fint  man  in  London- 
derry." 70.  KIrke  ordered  to  relieve  the  garrison.  70. 
Attack  on  the  boom.  70.    The  boom  tclves  way.  70.    The 

grrison  relieved,  70.  The  siege  raisctl,  71.  Loss  sns- 
Ined  by  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  71.  Kirke  in- 
vited to  take  the  command.  71.  Large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions landed  frr.m  rhe  fle*»t,  71.  Le(t«T  from  William 
III.,  acknowledging  bi:«  grateful  thanks  to  Ui«  defenders, 


71.  Pride  of  the  in  bal  itants  .n  thdr  dfy  as  a  trr^j «« 
the  bravery  of  their  IbrHfcthers,  71,  Ten  tborimnd 
pounds  granted  by  the  Commons  to  the  vrldows  and  or- 
phans of  the  d*>fenders  of  Londondeny,  162. 

Loo.  the  palare  of.  17. 

Lorda    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  the  Articles  of  the  Scotch  Parllamentc,  84. 

Lorn :  ravaged  by  the  men  of  Atbol.  106. 

Lorraine,  Charles.  Duke  of;  drives  the  French  out  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  takes  Ments,  131.  His  death,  214.  A 
great  loss  to  the  coalition,  214. 

Lothians.  the,  76. 

Longhbrickland;  rendesvous  of  the  Protoatant  ftyre«a  at, 
186. 

Louvois,  chief  miliUry  adviser  of  Lewis  XTY..  37.  Bk 
character,  37.  His  diabolical  plan  of  devastatlnfr  the 
Palatinate,  37.  Regarded  by  Madame  de  Malntennu  ss 
her  enemy,  38.  Advises  his  master  not  to  aaalst  Jt  m<i 
II.  with  troops.  40.  His  hatred  of  Lauxnn,  49.  Ilii 
views  rospecting  Ireland,  64. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord.  2.   ' 

Lowlanders:  their  contempt  for  Highlanders,  03L 

Lowlands  of  Scotiand;  their  steto,  after  the  defeat  of  te 
Highlanders  at  Dnnkeld,  112. 

Low  Church  party;  the.  of  the  reign  of  William  ni.,n 
Origin  of  the  appellstion,  21.  their  views  re'Twctim 
James  IT.  and  William  III.,  22.  Desire  of  Low  Chnrrb- 
men  to  preserve  Episcopacy  In  Scotland.  77.  Tbtit 
minority  m  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  147. 

Lowthur.  Sir  John :  appointed  to  a  Commi^sioDersblp  nf 
the  Admiralty,  l[  Deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  tb* 
Tories  to  King  WUllam.  161 «  Appointed  first  Lord  cf 
the  Treasury,  162.  His  abilities  and  Influence.  lA 
His  connection  with  Caermarthen,  163.  Not  well  anlt^ 
for  his  post.  163.  Moves  the  grant  of  the  excise  and 
customs'  duties  to  the  King  for  life,  168. 

Ludlow,  Edmund;  his  early  Ilib,  152.  His  vfirorons  oU 
age,  162.  His  retage  at  Geneva,  152.  His  arrival  is 
London  after  the  Revolution.  163.  Horror  of  the  pe-iplt 
at  the  rogicide  appearing  amongst  them,  15,^.  Prndaas* 
tion  issued  for  his  apprehension.  153.  IDs  escape  tt 
Switserland.  153.    His  house  and  bnrialplace.  163. 

Lundy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert!  left  by  Moan^joy  ti 
garrison  Londonderry,  44.  His  treachery,  66.  Cbn^Ien 
resistenoe  hopeless,  66.  Hakes  his  escape  from  tbm  cit; 
by  night,  57.  His  memory  held  In  execratloB  in  tl^ 
north  of  Ireland.  57.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  67.  AnnnaBj 
executed  in  efflgy  by  the  people  of  Londonderry.  71. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  llenry ;  returned  for  Carlow  to  the  Da¥ 
lin  Parliament  of  James  IT..  60. 

Luttrell.  Colonel  Simon ;  returned  for  Dublin  to  the  Ink 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  60.  His  part  in  the  givat  Art 
*  of  Attainder,  64.  Allows  the  ejected  fellows  and  i«cholaa 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  depart  In  safety.  6ft. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus;  his  MS.  Diary  in  All  Souln*  Oollege 
1,  note. 

Luxemburg.  Duke  of;  deibats  Waldeck  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus.  184.  200. 

Macarthy,  Lieutenant  General ;  his  reducfloo  of  Band^ia. 
48.  Receives  James  II.  at  Cork.  61.  His  part  in  tbi 
operations  against  the  EnnlAkOleners,  72.     Rewarin. 

.  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel,  72.  See  Mnsni 
cashel. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of;  his  oppodtfon  to  (he  Aligixratirw 
Bill,  173.  His  answer  in  the  House  to  Mariborun^ 
173. 

Mac  Cell  urn  More ;  his  unscrupulous  ambition.  94.  ML 

Maedonald  of  Glengarry:  his  personal  dignity,  98.  BSl 
poaltlon  on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie.  107. 

Maedonald,  Colin,  of  Keppoch ;  his  lawless  practlcea.  9? 
His  mountain  fastnesses,  07.  I^roclaimed  a  re1«I  aid 
attacked  by  the  King's  troops,  whom  be  drfl^ta.  C7. 
Wastes  the'  lands  of  the  Markintoshea.  and  tbrvate'-i 
Inverness,  07.  Appearance  of  Dundee  in  Keppr/rfc*! 
camp.  98.  The  dispute  with  Inremeas  settled  by  Ihi> 
dee's  intervention,  08.  Greets  the  stendard  of  Dondca. 
08.  ♦ 

Macdonalds;  power  of  the  clan  of  the.  04.  Thdr  rlaha  tr 
the  Lordship  of  the  lalea,  06.  Their  feud  with  the  Ma  k> 
Intoshea  06.  Their  Insolence  to  the  people  of  TnrrmB«a 
06.  Their  muster  at  the  gathering  of  Iyyhsh*^r.  91 
Quarrels  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  with  the  iNc* 
rons,  00.  Their  position  at  the  battle  of  Ki11leCTiiaV)» 
107.    Macdonnid  of  Sloat  ouits  the  Hiirhland  camp.  lU. 

Maegrogors ;  terrible  example  made  of  the,  04.  06. 

Mackay,  Andrew,  a  soIi1ii*r  of  fortune,  85.  Appc1i3<«a 
General  by  the  Sonttiiih  Convention.  85.  IH^  Ind^N  iaiw 
campaign  in  the  Hi<^hland.<i,  00.  Withdraws  frcta  tbm 
hill  country,  and  the  war  suspended.  102.  Ur^*  ths 
ministers  at  ^Inburgh  to  give  him  the  means  of  ern- 
structing  a  chain  of  forte  among  the  GramplaD*^  I<1 
Hastens  to  an^ist  the  besiegers  of  Blair  Catttle.  1<ML  »V 
cuples  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie.  100.  Defeated  bT  t^« 
Highlanders  at  Killiecrankie.  107.  Retrpsts  ai^rr-'s  tfc- 
Di«^unt.Mins  lOS.  TIi«  tniujc  sltnstlrn.  lOS  HH  trr*!' 
r«'»tvRhe'i  at  Wr^ms  Ca-tle.  108  TTearb^  Oisti^  I»r:i3- 
mund  ani  Stirliug,  100.     Ruatorva  order  i 
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Moaaliw  of  hit  tmj,  110.    BIi  ImptoTraiMit  of  Um 

Uroiiat,  1 10-1 1 1 .  Routs  the  RobertMMU  at  iMnt  John- 
»tun»'a,  111.  Ult  adTiee  dlnnvanlHt  by  th«  teoteh 
Ministers,  111.  'Ihe  eoiM(KiaeDc«9«,  111,  ll'i.  Tak«t  Um 
Ca«tl«!  ot  Blair,  112.  Hi^  aaopposed  murch  ttcm  Perth 
to  lATerneo,  307.  Ooutrncta  and  ganieoiis  Wort  WU- 
I»m. '107. 

Ma^kii>e.  ihe,  98.  Join  GeiSanl  Unakaj  and  ttit  King*! 
tn>opa,9lk 

Uaekeosle,  Sir  Oeorga,  Lord  AdTOoate;  his  radgnatioo,  T9. 
Uls  life  thrMtened  br  the  OoreiMuiton^  8S.  AK>Uei  to 
the  Houae  for  prolectloii,  88. 

Ueekenfies,  the,  98. 

Haekintoehes;  origin  of  tbefa:  mne,  96^  Their  Ibod  with 
the  clan  of  Maoloaald,  96.  OrMn.  of  the  dispute,  9<iL 
Their  liriendahlp  with  the  boit^Mrt  of  InverneeiL  97. 
Their  laads  wa^iited  hy  Maodonald  of  Keppocb,  97.  TlMlr 
f«f\ual  to  join  the  banner  of  Bnodea  with  the  Mao* 
dooaldis  98. 

Haclean  of  bochbny;  miietera  his  daa  at  the  gathering  of 
l»chaber,  98. 

Maclpaa.  :^ir  John,  of  Dtuii,  98. 

Uadeane;  their  oppreMioaa  at  the  haadaof  theOmpbeUe, 
95.  Ofler  their  atvijttanee  to  Jamee,  95.  Gathering  of 
the  MucleaoB  of  Moil,  at  Lochaber,  98.  Mutter  of  the, 
of  Lochbuy,  9a  Thebr  podtloo  on  the  field  of  KiUio- 
eranlLie,  lo7. 

UaelecMis,  ihe,  98. 

Blafinagfateu  of  Maeoaghten;  nraeten  hia  elan  at  Loeb- 
ab«r,  98. 

UecDaghttfua;  their  alarm  ai  the  Infloenee  and  power  of 
the  Duku  of  Argyle,  95. 

ilacphenon»,  the,  98.  Tlteir  aniTal  at  tlie  eamp  at 
Blair.  UU.  I 

Ma^'dalene  CblleKO,  8. 

Maintenoo,  Madame  de ;  her  early  Ulb,  88.  Her  ^araeter, 
38.  Her  maniiH^e  with  Lewie  XIV.  of  Pranoe.  88.  In- 
t«rredea  for  the  city  of  Ttevee,  88.  Her  enmity  towards 
LouTOie,  39. 

Mallow ;  munter  of  -the  XngUihry  at,  42.  The  Proteatente 
driven  out  from,  47. 

MaolMim ;  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Duras,  37. 

Hantegna,  Andrea;  his  Triompha  at  Uampum  Court,  18, 
uoUt. 

Uarlborough.  John,  Baron  (aAerwarda  Duke);  oommaoda 
an  Cngiinh  brigade  under  l^rinee  Waldeek,  181.  Impu- 
tations thrown  on  him,  181.  Hia  loTe  of  lucre,  182. 
Opinion  of  (brelgnera  of  the  relation  in  which  iw  atood 
to  the  Princess  Anne,  189.  Power  of  hia  Oounteaa  over 
him,  109.  Hia  greed  of  gain,  169.  Boundleaa  influence 
of  him  and  the  Countess  over  the  Prineeea  Anne,  l<iO, 
170.  Marka  of  favour  beatowed  on  ikim  by  William,  171. 
Bupporta  tlie  Abj uratlon  Bill.  178.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops*  in  England  during  tkie  stay  of  William 
In  Ireland,  180.  Propoaee  a  plan  ft»r  redudug  Cork  and 
Kinaale,  2U0.  .Ordeied  by  the  King  to  ezeeute  hia  plan, 
fiOO.  Baib  for  the  aonth  of  Ireland,  204.  Hia  dlapute 
with  the  Dake  of  WIrtenibeig,  204. 206.  The  dispute  ac 
ooramodated,  206.  HetakeaOork,205.  Compels  tUnaale 
to  capitulate.  205.  Returns  to  J£ngland,a06.  Oradonaly 
recelTed  by  the  King,  au5. 

Uarlborough,  Sarah,  Connteaa  of;  fondneaa  of  the  Princesa 
A  une  for  her,  160.   Their  alngolarrelattonahip,  169.   Her 

Kweroverherbuaband,  169.  Her  paralmotty,  169.  Her 
>tred  of  all  related  to  the  Princees,  170.  Forma  a  Prin- 
cess'B  party  In  Parliament,  170.  Shrewsbury  aent  to 
wait  on  the  OoundMa,  170.  Seandaloua  reporta  reapectlng 
him  and  the  Counten,  17a  She  obtains  a  pension  from 
the  PrinceM  Anne,  170. 

Marshalaca  Priwn,  the.  118. 

Itlary,  Queen :  proclaimed,  1.  Her  popularity  with  her  sub- 
jects, 16.  Iter  persjnal  appearance  and  character,  10. 
Uer  dislike  of  evil  apeaUng,  17.  Her  amiable  conduct, 
17.  Her  coronation,  86.  Inaugurated  like  a  King,  86. 
Her  munificent  relief  to  the  fugitive  Protestanta  fkom 
Ireland,  67.  4>Toelaimed  In  Gdinburgh,  86.  Aooeptathe 
Crown  of  ^tlaud,  87.  Not  on  good  terma  with  the 
Prineeea  Anne.  168.  Her  annoyance  at  the  eonduet  of 
tlje  FriaceM,  17U.  Her  rasentment  againat  Lail^  Marl- 
borough, 170.  Uer  renewal  of  tenna  of  friendship  with 
Anne,  170.  The  Queen  appointed  to  admiotMtDr  the 
ooTemment  during  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland. 
174i  Her  agoniea  at  hia  departure,  170.  Uer  meaf>ureB 
fur  the  defonce  of  the  oonntry,  182.  Bigna  the  warrant 
Ibr  the  arrest  of  Clarendon  and  other  notinl  Jacobites, 
182.  Uer  dlntreaa  at  the  newa  fkom  Ireland,  196.  Her 
tender  Ivtter  to  WiUiam,  195.  Her  anxiety  for  both  her 
buaband  and  her  father,  195.  England  threatened  with 
aFrenehlnvaslbn,196.  Ttiewliole  kingdom  in  arms,  196, 
197.  Mary  reviews  the  troops  at  Hounslow,  197.  Uer 
letter  to  William  respecting  the  plana  of  Marlborough 
Ibr  reducing  Cork  and  Kinaale,  20a  William's  return  to 
England.  204. 

■fanmont;  appc4nted  to  the  Lieutenant  Generalship  in  the 
French  omiingent,  49.  Entruated  with  tlie  direclion  of 
Ika  siege  of  Londonderry,  68.    Shot  dead  at  the  heed  of 
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his eaHli7,M.  His Bwwd  piasaind  In  LontlondsRy  « 
a  trophy,  71. 

Maynard,  8ir  John ;  appoints^  Oonmissicuer  of  the  Great 
Seal,  7.  Ills  sfatesmanllke  view  of  the  bUl  tar  declaring 
the  ConveiiUun  a  Parliament,  10.  f)|^ioeea  the  intei» 
perats  motion  of  Ilowa,  128. 

Haaarin.  Oardlnal.  16. 

M'Cormick,  CapuUn  William,  of  EnniakiUen,  48,  note. 

Meath ;  incuralon  of  the  EnniAUleuera  into,  67. 

Melfort,  J(4in  Lord;  aeoompanles  Jamea  II.  to  Ireland,  49. 
Odious  to  the  people  of  Entcland,  49.  A  fkvourite  witk 
Jamea,  49.  Dialiked  by  the  Count  of  Avanx,  64.  Ad  viae* 
King  James  to  set  out  Ibr  Ulster,  64.  II«-ld  in  abbor* 
Toace  by  the  Scotch  EsUtes.  83.  His  letters  to  Duadea 
and  Balearraa  intercepted.  97.  His  letter  to  Mary  ot 
Modena,  194.  Diamlaaed  flrom  ofBee  and  aent  to  Vsi^ 
saiileo  tor  assistance  for  James,  126. 

Melleoiere,  La:  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Hugueool 
regiment  under  ^chomberg,  124. 

Melville,  George,  Lord;  hia  eonnectiona  with  the  Duke  ol 
Blonmouth  and  Lealie,  80.  Ilia  pait  in  the  Rye  Ilousa 
Plot,  80.  Hia  approval  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prinoa 
of  Orange,  80.  Sent  by  William  III.  to  Edinburgh  aa 
agent  to  the  Praebyteriaua.  80.  His  son.  the  l>:arl  of 
Leven,  80.    Prewnta  himxelf  at  the  Scottish  Con  ventioii, 

.  81.  Appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Scotland.  88. 
Fixea  hb  xeaidenee  at  the  EnglWi  Court.  88.  A p|>olnt«*d 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  207.  Ilis  charao* 
ter  and  abUitltia,  207.  RepeaU  the  Act  of  Supromacy  in 
Scothuid,  208. 

Menta;  besieged  and  taken  by  Oiarles  Duke  of  Lor- 
i«faie,181. 

Merry  Boys,  the,  of  .Leinater,  47,  61. 

HUdmay,  Colonel,  member  Ibr  Easex;  his  proposal  for  su]^ 
pressing  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich.  13. 

Militia ;  the,  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Kerolution  of 
1688, 13. 

Mfaiisters;  the,  of  the  Plantafaoeta,  Tudora,  and  Stuarts. 
Bee  Ministry. 

Hlnlstiy :  what  la  now  called  a.  not  known  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  William  UU  *-  Distinction  betWH«a 
mlaisteis  and  a  minlatry,  4.  A  Prime  Miniater  hateful 
in  former  times  to  Iteglishmen.  4. 

Mitehelboume,  Colonel  John ;  appointed  governor  of  Lon- 
donderry, 68.    His  share  In  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne.  188. 

Modena,  Mary  of;  her  letter  to  the  dub  of  Edinburgh.  210. 

Money;  issue  of  bass,  by  James  II.,  In  Ireland,  04.  Allu 
swn  to  Wood's  patent,  ^ 

Monmouth,  Earl  of;  Mordaunt  created,  37.  His  attack  on 
Halifkx  in  the  Lorda,  122.  Resigns  hia  seat  at  the  Trea- 
sury, 162.    Sets  out  for  Torrlnicton's  fleet,  183. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Jamea;  aupporte  the  resolution  of  the 

"Scottish  (>>nvention  declaring  the  throne  recant,  85. 
Apprtnted  a  ConamiJwIoBer  to  carry  the  Inatniment  cf 
ffovomment  ot  the  Sootcb  Oonventioa  to  London.  87. 
EUa  talents  snd  character,  88.  Appointed  Lord  Justice 
aerk,89.  His  diseppointment,  89.  Forma  the  Club.  8». 
His  arrival  in  London,  with  Annandale  and  Rohb,  206. 
Coldly  received  by  the  King,  206.  Ofiera  hia  (ier\  ices  to 
Jamea,  206.  Return  a  to  Edinburgh,  2UG.  Iliacuufidfuos 
la  his  position  in  Uie  Scottish  Pariiament,  207.  His  fno- 
tlon  in  a  minority,  207.  IIi«  rage,  208.  Promiaes  mada 
•  to  him  by  Mary  of  Modena,  210.  Breaks  with  the 
Jaoobitee  and  becomea  a  WilUamito  again,  21U,  211. 
Refusal  of  the  King  to  give  him  any  thing  but  a  paraon, 
211.    Hie  subsequent  life,  211. 

Montrose;  hia  UigbUndeis,  101, 110, 112. 

Mordaunt,  Charles  Yiaoount;  placed  at  the  head  of  th» 
Treasnry,  7.  His  character,  7.  Ills  Jealouav  of  Pc'sr 
mere.  20.  Hia  character,  20.  Created  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
37.    See  Monmouth,  Earl  ofl 

Morleon,  James,  of  Londonderry,  43.  His  conaultatloa 
with  the  troops  ftom  the  f  ity  walla.  43. 

Mountcashel,  Lieutenant  General  Macarthy.  YiMX)unt; 
lays  siege  to  the  caatle  of  Crnm,  72.  Defeatwi  at  tha 
battle  of  Newton  Butler,  72.  Yk)latea  bia  parol,  ITd. 
See  Blaoarthy. 

Moontioy,  William  Stewart,  VhKount;  aent  to  pacify  Ulster. 
44.  Hia  character  and  quaiiflcatinna,  44.  Founder  of 
the  Iriah  Royal  Societv,  41.  His  'reception  of  the  depu- 
tatlon  from  Knniakillen,  44.  His  advice  to  tfcum,  44. 
Sent,  with  Rioe,  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Qemiaius,  4fl» 
Arrivss  in  Franee,  and  is  thrown  into  tlie  BssUle,  49^ 
Included  In  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder  wlille  iu  tho 
Bastile.  M. 

Mountjoy,  merchant  ship;  breaks  the  boom  at  the  sie'^e  of 
Londonderry,  70.    Uor  brare  master  killed,  70. 

Moume  river,  the,  73. 

Mnlgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Eari  of;  plighta^is  fkith  to  WIV 
Ham  IIL,  10. 

Mull,  lale  of;  occupied  by  the  Irish,  under  Cannon.  112. 

Munroe,  Captain ;  takes  the  ormmand  of  tho  Camerouiaiia 
atDnnkeld.  112. 

Mnnros,  the,  98. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam;  oalis  the  people  of  Tjont1on«1er/r 
--     "    •      •     -        -  -         '         ^      th,  ik 


Meete  the  flag  of  truce  from  Jameb, 
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»9fwm  to  '-..«r0Bdn'»  SB.    Hnkm  %  Hfly,  10.    Th«  Mw^  I  Omagh 
ru/ Club.  71.    . 

Httmy,  Lord  ^«klMt  wo  of  ftie  UaniiMW  of  Athol)}  calls 
the  eUn   Athol  to  arms  for  King  William,  106.    Do- 
naodii  to  b0  admitted  to  lUalr  Caatle,  106.    fiariega 
eajiiie,  lU6>10b.    Kalaai  the  ikse,  106. 

lIu8}(mTe.  Sir  Cbrlsfeopber;  bis  opinion  on  the  Coronation 
Oath  BUI,  36,  noto. 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  13.  The  first  Mottny  BUI  passed,  13. 
Kxtraue  distrust  with  which  the  neasnrs  was  re- 
garded, U. 

lagle.  Sir  Kichanl;  appointed  Attornejr  Oeoeral  of  Iivland, 
ftl.  Clarendon**  opinion  of  him,  30,  nota  Betamed  Ibr 
Cork  to  the  PkrUament  of  James  In  Dnblin,  00.  Chosen 
epoakar,  6L  Accepts  the  seals  firom  Jamas  in  Dublin, 
1-.26. 

Navy;  maliidmiristratton  of  the,  during  tha  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  19.  Its  condition  under  Tbr> 
riutftoD,  l;iO.  Inquiry  of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  abuHes  of  the,  1 60.  Corruption  of  the  Nkry  Board,  160. 

Newry;  destmetioa  of;  I'M. 

Newton.  Sir  Isaac;  his  obasrvntory  over  Trinity  College 
gate.  161.    Oives  his  vote  to  Kir  Robert  Sawyer,  161. 

Kawton  Butler;  battle  of;  72.  Compared  with  that  of 
Klllieerankie,  100. 

Nleene  Croud.  143. 

Kioolaus  .\Iysticus ;  deprivation  oi,  refrrred  tO|  81. 


palace  of  the  nonjvrlng  bishop  of,  atteeked,  IM. 
im,  Daniel  Vlnch,  Karl  of;  appointed  Seeretary 
>  In  the  first  ministry  of  Wtlllam  III.,  «.    Poll- 


Nlmoifuen,  Treaty  of,  1 

NIflbet.  John ;  the  Mr.  NIsby  of  the  Spectator,  30,  nota. 

NlihisOale;  '*  rabbling**  of  the  clergy  in,  76. 

Moble,  Le,  a  French  lampooner,  36,  noto.  His  two  pasqnin- 
a«leA.  30,  note.  Ills  assertion  that  Jeflkvys  was  poisoned 
by  William  III.,  121. 

Honcoofurmists;  their  union  with  the  Conformists  against 
I'opery.  22.  Tbdr  gratitude  ftw  the  DeeUmtkm  of  In- 
dttlgenou,  22.    The  Tuleration  Act  passsd,  86, 

Nonbearers  of  Scotland,  the,  213. 

Konjuron;  proposal  to  leave  them  to  the  marej  of  the 
King,  32.  Passing  of  the  bill  Ibr  setUing  the  Oaths  of 
Aila/isnceand  Supremacy,  36.  Their  arguments  against 
taking  the  oaths,  133,  184,  136.  Their  notions  of  the 
theory  of  govemmeut,  184-136.    The  noi^urora  of  the 

.  bigbeet  rank,  130.    Ken,  136.    Leslie,  187.    Bhorlook,  187. 

'  Ulckes  138.  Jereiqy  Collier,  188.  DodwiOl,  138.  KetUo- 
well  and  FltswIlUam.  139.  Oenwral  charaetiv  of  the 
Bonjuring  clergy,  139-140.  Their  poverty,  140.  Their 
•ubeequeot  !ires,  140.  Clbber's  play  of  The  Nonjuror, 
140.  Clamours  against  them  exdted  by  the  appearance 
Df  the  JNooblte  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation,  100. 
Appearance  of  a  pamphlet  suggesting  the  Dewitting  of 
the  nonjuring  prelates,  206.  The  Prssbytsrian  nonjurors 
9f  Bootlaod,  212.  Subseqnontty  called  tha  Nonhear- 
ers,213. 

Hon  resistanoe :  seal  of  the  clergy  In  fibvonr  ot,  i.  Snhmls- 
sion  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  U>  the  deewwof  the 
Convention,  6. 

North,  Sir  Dudl^;  his  azamfawtfon  belbrs  the  Hnrdar 
Committee.  164. 

Norwich;  palace  of  the 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Fl 
of  State  In  the  first  ministry  of  Wtl'llam  III., 
tieal  school  to  which  he  belonged,  6.  Declines  the  offer 
of  the  Great  Seal,  7.  His  quarrels  with  Shrewsbury,  20s 
lite  views  concerning  ecclesiastical  poll^,  24.  DIscnarion 
on  his  Comprehension  Bill,  34.  His  pertinacity  In 
*      ing  the  bill  far  declaring  the  nets  of  the  hite  Pari 

to  be  valid,  171.    Becomes  sole  Secretary,  180.    Visits 
Crone  In  Newgate,  182. 

Nugent,  Thomas;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
King's  Bench,  39.  Ken^nises  the  violence  and  spoliation 
of  the  Merry  Boys  as  a  necessary  evil,  47. 

Ostes.  Titus;  hatrsd  with  which  he  was  rsgarded  by  the 
Uif^  Church  party,  22.  His  Imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
116.  Re;ranled  as  a  martyr  by  many  flina.^los,  116.  His 
reapfMfnranoe  In  Weetmlnster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
oueKlis,  116.  His  penonal  appearance  and  nu\nners,  1 1 6. 
■rlags  bis  sentence  before  the  House  of  liOivIs  by  writ 
of  nrror,  116.  Ordered  to  the  Marshalsea  for  a  bveaeh  of 
prlrikice,  116.  KefWl  of  the  Lords  to  reverm  bis  aen< 
tence.  116.  Bill  annolHng  his  sentence  brought  Into  the 
Ilonw  of  Commons.  117.    Pardoned  and  pensioned,  118. 

Oath.  Coronation.    See  Coronation  Oath. 

€Mh  of  AlleKianoe  and  Supremacy;  the,  required  of  the 
membcn  of  both  Houses,  10, 25.  Diseusulon  on  the  bill 
for  settling  the,  29.  DKlded  opinions  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  reapectlogtheOath  of  Supremacy,  132.  Arguments 
«ar  and  sf^nst  Uking  the  oaths.  132-134. 
grJIonnal,  Ualdearg  (the  0*1)00 nel) ;  his  ezUe  at  the  Spanish 
Osnrt.  203L  Refhmd  permlralon  to  go  to  Ireland,  208. 
Kseapes,  sod  arrives  at  Limerick.  203.  Mnster  of  the 
Creaghts  around  bim,  908.  His  notion  of  Independenoa, 
1U3L 
CTDanneis;  their  struggle  against  James  L,  4S. 
exile  at  «he  Court  of  Spain.  202. 

OMhrfdge,  ford  of  the  Boyne  at,  187.  Willtam  HI. 
«t,  189.    The  Bayne  passed  by  William  at,  190. 

iMmixen;  bis statoments  r^fonred  to^  26,  note. 


arriTal  of  James  IL  at  S6.    WrstAadMii  i^ 
66.    Dwtroyed  by  the  I'mtesUnt  lohablUnis.  48.  SA. 

CNell ;  Ktruggle  of  the  houss  of;  sgainst  James  I..  42. 

O'NeiL  Sir  NeU;  bin  part  in  the  siege  of  Lundondsny,  Ml 
Killed  St  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  19a 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  appointed  Loid  Ilifch  Constable  at  ths 
coronation  of  William  and  Mvry,  36.  Crmtrd  a  Knight 
of  the  Qarter,  86.  Meeting  of  noblemi*n  and  gentlemen 
lnti*rt>sted  In  Ireland  at  bui  bonne,  44.  Kntertelns  King 
William  at  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Batb^  »Q. 
Commands  the  LIfo  Quanls  at  tha  battle  of  the  Boyos^ 
188, 189. 

Osslan ;  reference  to,  93. 

Otway,  Thomas;  his  "  Tenlea  Preosrved,"  18. 

OntUwry ;  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  reUUng  to.  USl 

Oxford,  Lord;  commands  the  Blues  at  tha  battle  of  Iks 
Boyne,  188. 

Painted  Chamber,  the,  118.  IIP. 

Paintings  of  Charles  I.;  ibte  which  they  met,  18.  The 
cartoons  of  Kaphaal,  18.  The  Triumphs  of  Andrsa  Man> 
tegna,  18,  note. 

Palatinate;  the,  devastated  by  a  French  army  ond« 
Marshal  Dnras.  87.  Ravaged  hj  Marshal  Turenna, 
87.  Snflbrings  of  the  poepla,  37.  The  ay  of  Tengcauos 
from  sarrounding  natlona,  38.    Desolation  of  the,  1-^. 

PsUtloo,  Elector;  his  castle  turned  into  a  heap  of  ndns 
by  the  French  under  Durss,  87. 

Psplsts.    See  Roman  Catholics. 

Pardoners,  the,  of  Oermany.  29. 

Parker,  Bishop  oTOxford,  28. 

Parilament;  the  Convention  turned  Into  one.  9.  Etym» 
logy  of  the  word,  10.  Members  of  both  Houses  required 
to  take  the  Oath  of  AUeglaoce.  10.  The  Oxford  l'arU»> 
m«nt,  26.  Pari  lament,  according  to  some,  not  competaBt . 
to  compel  a  bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation,  3L 
Frsmnts  an  addrem  to  William  IIL  to  summon  Cattvo> 
oation,  34.  Sitting  of,  on  an  Kai4er  Monday.  34.  DIs* 
nutesinthe,114.  Prorogut^,  114.  Reverml  ofattaind**^ 
114,  et  seq.  Dkputes  about  the  BiU  of  Rights,  118-119. 
Quarrel  about  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  119.  Bececs  of  ths 
Parliament,  124.  Meets  ogain.  149.  Prorogued  by  Wit 
llam.  160.  Dissolved,  and  writs  for  a  general  elsctkn 
Sasued,  16L  Rise  and  progress  of  parliamentary  corra^ 
tlon  in  England,  163.  Meeting  of  the  n«w  I*arliam<-n^ 
167.  Bill  brought  Into  the  Lords  decUring  all  the  arii 
of  the  Convention  valid.  171.  The  Parliament  prorogued^ 
174.  The  Houses  rsaswmblvd.  214.  The  Irish  Parli» 
ment  passes  an  Act  annulling  the  authority  of  the  Ka^ 
llsh  PariUment,  62.  « 

Parliament,  Irish;  asxembles  In  Dublin.  60.  The  Houm 
of  Pews,  60.  The  House  of  Commons,  00.  Deficiency 
of  legisUtive  qualities  In  this  PariUment,  61.  The  I'kr* 
liament  House  on  College  Qroen.  61.  Speech  of  Jmmes 
II.  fkttm  the  throne,  61.  Resoiutlons  of  the  Commons, 
61.  Rant  and  tumult  of  the  AssemMy.  61.  Judge  Daly, 
fil.  Passes  a  Tolerallon  Act  and  an  Act  annulling  the 
authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  62.  Acts  pnsMd 
for  the  eonflwatlon  of  the  property  of  Pmt^atanta, 
02.  Little  in  common  between  Jamee  and  hia  i'nriia> 
ment, 82.  Bill  drawn  up  for  deposing  all  LSb  Protestant 
bishops,  63.  The  great  Act  of  Attainder,  64.  Jaaacs 
prorogues  the  Parliament,  66. 

Parilament,  Scottiah;  the  PnrJIament  meets,  207.  MoItCi 
appointed  Lord  illgh  Commissioner,  207.  The  goveim* 
ment  obtains  a  mi^jority,  207.  An  extraordinary  supply 
yoted,  208.  Ecclesiastical  Irgislstlon.  208.  Two  scp> 
plementary  AeU  passed,  209.    See  Oonventkm,  ficottish. 

Paris  aasetto ;  quoution  IVom  the,  34,  note. 

Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  one  of  the  Bedealastical 
CommlPsloneTs,  141.  Hi«  sfteratlons  of  the  CoUecta,  141 
Appointed  to  the  see  of  Cbkhester,  146. 

Patronage,  Church ;  abolished  In  SeoUand.  210. 

Pnyne,  NevUle;  an  agent  of  the  exiled  royal  ftmSy,  906. 
Hia  anteosdents,  206.  His  Intrigues  with  Mont^onserr, 
206.  Arrested  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  211.  Svl^rcted 
te.the  torture,  211.  His  bravery,  21L  Immured  in  ths 
CMtle  of  Edinburgh,  211. 

Pelham,  Henry ;  oorroptlon  of  his  administration,  Itt. 

Psmbercon,  Judge,  114.  note. 

PSmbroke,  nomas  Herbsrt,  Earl  of;  bears  the  noioCed 
sword  at  the  coronation,  36.  Appointed  First  Li«d  «f 
the  Admiralty,  166. 

Pisnn,  William ;  his  seandalons  JaooMtisro.  177.  HIa  leOer 
to  JauMS,  177.  Taken  Into  custody,  but  aranittcd.  177 
A  letter  from  James  to  him  ioteroeptrd,  181.  Tak«n 
befora  the  Privy  CouncU,  181.  His  folnri^^.  181.  ICe- 
quired  to  give  ball,  181.  Joins  the  Jacobite  eonspirarr. 
218. 

Pensionary  of  Holland ;  Importance  of  the  oOce  oC;  31. 

Perth,  James  DmnHnond,  Earl  of;  obtains  the  ertaten  «C 
Lord  MelvUle.  81. 

Peterborough,  Esri  of;  his  impeaehsMot  for  hlgt&  trismus 
163.^  Sent  to  the  Tower,  164. 

Peterborough  level;  Crown  lands  In  theu  168. 

Petre,  Father,  8. 

Fstty,  Sir  William;  hia  foundation  of  the  towm  sf  Ka» 
mare,  141.    Uls  ironworks  there,  141. 
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FhUiipps;  hit  loat  poeos,  tha  Grameta,  M,  note. 

Pbotlaft;  deprlTfttion  d,  reftrred  to,  3L 

Pfedmoot;  inT&ded  by  ft  Fnodi  lurmy  nndw  OatSiwt  214 

piotua  cwa«,  m. 

Plowden,  Francis;  appotnted  Chlaf  UlnlBter  of  VUiMiee  In 
the  Dublin  ParUMMnt  of  James  11.,  QO. 

Plymoath,  garrison  of;  its  diaoontent  and  rfotooi  ^mi- 
dact,2. 

Pollites,  seienee  of;  Ms  doss  analogy  to  nodianleo,  96. 

Folkxfen;  appointed  Attomoy  Qeneral  and  Chief  Jwtfee 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  7.  His  opinion  respecting  the 
roTenae  of  James  11^  IL 

Fbrtland,  Beutinck,  Duke  of;  his  letter  to  the  Seoteh  minls- 
tem  respecting  Uaeki^,  IIL  Sent  by  William  III.  on  a 
mission  to  the  Hague,  167.  His  share  in  the  Uttle  of 
the  Boyne,  188, 190. 

Fowell,  Sir  John ;  appointed  to  a  Jndgeehlp,  7. 

Fowls,  WUllam  Herbert,  Earl  of;  accompanies  James  IL  to 
Ireland.  49. 

Fowls,  Henry,  speaker  of  the  OoMTentlon;  his  part  In  the 
pnxUamatiun  of  William  and  Mary,  1. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Cbmmon;  proposed  reyialon  of  the,  SI. 

Frwbytvrians;  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  Ghorch  of  Sngfand,  21.  Oomfbrts 
of  their  diriiMS,  30.   Their  influence  with  their  flocks,  90. 

.  Tom  Brown^s  remarks  on,  30,  note.  Advice  to  the  Kpls- 
ormsllans  of  Scotland  respeeUng  the  Presbyteriani^  78. 
OomparatiTe  strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  78. 
Th«ir  hatred  of  the  merdlees  perseentoni  of  their  bre- 
thren of  the  lliitli,  84.  Their  nnlkvourable  opinion  of 
the  Dutch  Lutherans,  87,  note.  Origin  of  the  annual 
praat  of  the  government  to  the  Prdibyterians  of  Ulster, 
*  166.  The  law  fixing  the  eoeleeiastical  eonatitntion  of 
Scotland,  208.  Satisfaction  of  the  Presbyterians  on  the 
whole  at  the  new»  ecclesiastical  polity,  211.  The  Presby- 
terian no^iuron,  212.  The  rdbrmed  Presbytsiy,  218, 
note. 

Pnston,  Richard  Graham,  TIsoount;  hU  JaooUtttm,  177. 
In  high  flsTour  with  Lewis,  177.  Joins  the  Jacobite  con- 
spiracy,  218.  Proposal  to  send  him  to  St  Oermains,  218. 
Papers  entrusted  to  him,  218.  He  and  his  companions 
arrested  In  the  Thames,  219. 

Priests ;  the  broken  of  the  court  of  James  IL,  19. 

IMnting  offloes,  the,  of  the  JaooUtes,  198. 

Prior,  aiatthew;  his  complaint  that  WUliam  m.  did  not 
understand  poetical  eulogy,  16. 

PilTy  Seal ;  put  into  oommlarion,  lfl2L 

Proonriptlons  of  the  Protestants  In  Ireland,  62.  Sauffulnaty 
proccriptfons  of  the  Roundheads  and  CsTalleri,  174. 

Protestantism;  Its  history  in  Europe  analogous  to  that  of 
Puritanism  in  England,  29. 

Protestants;  their  gratitude  to  Maurfes  of  Germany  and 
William  of  England,  16.  Their  eondttion  in  Ireland 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  officials,  89.  Six  thousand 
▼eterans  deprived  of  their  bread,  40.  Their  hopes  cen- 
tred in  King  William,  40.  Panic  among  them.  40.  His- 
tory of  the  town  of  Kenmare,  41.  Mnsterlngs  at  the 
principal  Protestant  strongholds,  42.  Bold  ftont  Aown 
by  the  Ennlskilleners  to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  troops,  42. 
Alarm  of  the  Protestants  of  Londonderry,  43.  MountJoy 
•ent  to  psdfy  the  Protectants  of  Ulster,  44.  (General 
arming  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  di«arming  of  the 
Protestants,  46.  Approximate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary 
losses  caoosd  by  the  freebooters,  48.  The  Protestants  of 
the  soath  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  Catholics,  48.  So- 
nl^klllen  and  Loodondorry  hold  out,  48.  The  Protest- 
ants of  Ulster  driven  before  the  dcTastating  army  of 
Richard  Hamilton.  48.  They  make  a  stand  at  Dromore, 
48.  Their  condition  st  the  landing  of  James  U.,  61. 
They  abandon  snd  destroy  Omagb,  56.  Charaeter  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  67.  Their  contempt  and  sntipa- 
thy  lor  the  Roman  Catholics,  67, 68.  Acts  passed  ftw  the 
eouliscaUon  of  the  property  of  the  Proteeunts,  62L  Suf- 
Ihrings  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  62.  The 
great  Act  of  Attainder.  64.  Cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  66.  Roman  CS^thcdlc  troops  quar- 
tered in  tliM  booses  of  nuspected  Protestants,  66.  Doctor 
William  K\nx.  Dnan  of  St.  Patrick's,  66.  Ronqnilto's 
indignntion  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Protestants  In 
Ireland.  67.  Munlflocnt  relief  afforded  to  the  fogitires 
who  escaped  to  England,  67.  Actions  of  the  Ennlskil- 
leners. 67.  Distress  of  Londonderry,  68.  CrueltT  of 
Count  Rosen  to  (he  Protestants  of  the  neighbouniood 
of  Londonderry.  68.  Extremity  of  distiiss  In  London- 
derry. 00.  tlie  siege  rsiMd,  71.  Gain  the  battle  of  New- 
ton Butler.  72-73.  Atrocious  advice  of  Avaux  to  James 
to  mamarre  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  124.  Tne 
Protestants  desire  to  revenge  themHelTes  on  the  Irish 
of  Otrrickfergus.  I'M.  The  French  soldiers  bUleted  on 
Protestants  In  Dublin,  176.  Joy  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  on  the  hindlng  of  William  at  Belfkst.'  186-186. 
Prodamstion  In  Dublin  fbrblddlng  them  to  leaTC  their 
homes  ifter  nlirhtflill.  ISO.  Their  mroe  and  implacable 
desire  *»  trample  down  thelrish,  188.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  190.  Their  Joy  In  Dublfai  after  the  hat^e  of  the 
BoyM,^98.  Booty takMiVjrtlMvtelon of tteBovna,  194. 


Poritanism ;  Its  hbtoiy  In  Bn|^od  aaakgovi  to  that  at 

Protestantism  In  Ennype,  29. 
Puritans;  in  what  their  scrupulosity  ivally  conslstod,  28i 

Their  ot^tlons  to  the  Easter  hoUdays  In  Psrllament  9L 

Their  conduct  durins  their  ascendency  in  England.  14( 

Feelings  with  which  Ihej  were  regarded  by  the  AnglleaL 

eleigy,  146. 
Pusignan;  appointed  third  In  oommaad  at  the  sisgo  of 

Londonderry,  68.    Is  mortallT  wounded,  69. 
Quakers;  their  reftaaal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and 

the  penal  oonseouenres,  26,  20.    Dedarations  required 

from,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  2flw    Large  numbers  oi; 

at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  29.    Pecuniary  losses 

sustained  by  them  at  the  hands  of  the  freebooters  tai 

IreUnd,  48. 
Queensberry,  Duke  of;  arrlres  In  Edhiburgh  and  takes 

hi^lace  in  the  Convention,  84.    Reftises  to  Tote  on  tlM 

resolution  that  James  had  Ibflbited  his  crown,  86. 
Rammy's  legtment  100.    Retreat  of;  at  KlUieeranklo,  IQT, 

108.  I 

Raphael;  cartoons  of;  at  Hampton  Court,  18. 
Rapparees;  their  barbarity  and  fllthlneas,  47,  61.    Tbo 

Protestants  5>rbldden  to  possess  arms,  and  their  housM 

at  the  mercy  of  the  Rapparees,  60. 
Rehearsal,  the,  117. 
Reresby,  Sir  John,  8,  87,  note. 
Revenue;  the  public,  at  the  time  of  the  ReTolutkm  of 

1688, 11.    The  revenue  of  the  serenteenth  century,  107. 

Sources  of,  168.    The  hereditary,  (tf  the  Crown,  168. 
RoTolution,  English;  more  violent  in  Scotland  than  fai 

England,  78.    Reaction  which  follows  all  reToluttons,  2^ 

note. 
Rice,  Stephen ;  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Bxdiequer,  89. 

Use  he  made  of  his  power,  89.    Sent  on  an  embassy  to 

St  Oinmains,  46,  46.    His  secret  Instructions  ss  to  tha 

ofl^ng  of  Ireland  to  France,  ¥^    Bis  arrival  In  Vranoe, 

Richelieu,  Osrdlnal,  16. 

RIgfata,  Bill  of;  pasMd  by  tte  Commons,  118.    DIsputM 

between  the  Houses  respecting  the  succession  to  the 

erown,  118.    The  bill  allowed  to  drop,  119.    Introduced 

again  and  passed,  160.    The  special  provisions  of  the 

Act,  160.    Ilie  Dedantion  against  Transubstontiatlon, 

160.    The  dispensing  power,  160. 
Rights,  Deelaratton  of;  doctrine  of  the,  solemnly  reswsirtsd 

every  year,  16.    Turned  Into  a  BiU  of  Rights,  118. 
Robertson,  Alexander  (chief  of  the  elan  Robertson);  Joina 

the  camp  of  the  HlgfaUnden  at  Blair,  110.    His  literal/ 

character,  110. 
Robertson,  the  dan ;  their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blali^ 

110.    Sent  down  to  occupy  Perth,  110.    Routed  hy  kl*» 

kay  at  Saint  Johnatone^s.  110. 
Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of;  takes  the  Osth  of 

Allegiance  to  WUUam  III.,  10.    Generosity  of  Burnet  to 

■•    ,10. 


Roman  Catholics;  hated  by  the  soldiery,  2.  The  penal 
code  enacted  against  them  by  the  Parliaments  of  Elisa- 
beth, 26.    All  the  highest  offlcM  of  the  state  in  Ireland 


filled  with  Papists,  89.  Not  aUowed  to  be  at  large  in 
Enniskillen,  42.  Rising  of  the  whole  Irish  kingdom, 
40.  Their  Joy  at  the  arriral  of  James  IT.  In  Ireland,  60. 
Peelings  with  which  th^  regarded  James  compared  with 
thooe  of  the  English  Jaeobltesk  63.  Their  fixed  purpose, 
68.  Contempt  and  antipathy  of  the  Protestants  of  Ir»> 
land  ft>r  the  Roman  Catholics,  68.  Routed  by  the  Bnnis* 
killonen  In  Donegal,  67.  Close  siege  of  Londonderryy 
67, 68.  The  Irish  raias  the  siege  and  retreat  to  Strabane, 
71.  Depression  of  the  troops,  7-A  Defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Newton  Bntier,  72,  IX.  They  rally  round  James  in 
Immense  numbers,  126.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  100. 
Their  low  milltuy  reputatton,  201.  A  bill  brounht  into 
the  Rouse  of  Commons  confisoating  the  estates  of  all 
Papisto  who  had  Joined  In  the  Irish  rebellion,  216. 

Rome ;  effect  produced  at,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  104. 

Rosen,  Count;  the  chief  commend  of  the  French  plaeed 
at  tha  disposal  of  James  II.  glren  to,  49.  IIU  tulents 
and  diaracter,  60.  Phused  In  eommand  In  Jamps>  army 
In  Ireland,  66.  Returns  with  James  to  Dublin,  68. 
Appointed  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  68.  His 
cruelty,  68.  Jsmes's  disgust  at  his  conduct.  CO.  Recalled 
to  Dublin,  60.  His  character  compared  with  that  of 
the  Count  of  Avaux,  69.  Advises  Jamen  not  U>  haxard 
a  battle  with  Srfaomberg,  127.    Recalled  to  Fra»r«a,  176. 

Boos,  Lord;  Joins  the  Club.  89.  Proceeds  with  Uontgo- 
mery  and  Annandale  to  London,  206.  Return*  to  £(Ut>- 
burgh,  200.  Promises  made  to  him  by  Mary  of  Modena- 
810.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  snd  becomes  a  Wl« 
llamHe  again,  210.    Turns  Informer,  210. 

Roundheads;  their  sanguinary  proscriptions.  174. 

Rows,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  33,  note. 

Roysl  Sodety  of  Inland ;  foundation  of  the,  44. 

Royal  Toyage;  the  drema  so  eallttd.  129,  note. 

RussaU,  Lady,  widow  of  Lord  Wlllhun  Knssell,  1.  Est 
daughter.  Lady  Cavendish,  1.  Her  letter  to  llalifex,  US. 
Her  account  of  the  pemlexity  of  Ken  resoeeting  tht 
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las80)l.  Lord  William,  referance  to,  82.    His  attainddr 

reverted,  114.    Hi*  upright  and  beneyolent  character, 

114.    Reverence  In  which  his  memory  vaa  held  bj  the 

Whlf^  114. 

ilaasell ;  appointed  to  adylM  the  Queen  on  naTal  matten, 

180.    Setfi  out  for  Torriof^ton's  fleet,  183. 
Ravlgny,  the  Marquess  of;  his  Huguenot  oplntons,  12S. 
His  resi'Jenee  at  Greenwich,  124.    His  English  oonneo- 
tlons,124.    His  sons,  124.    His  death,  124. 
Bye  House  Plot,  168. 

SskcheTerell,  William ;  appointed  to  a  Oommlssionershlp 
of  the  Admiralty,  7.  His  olaose  in  the  Oorporation 
BUI,  155.  Its  effect,  160.  The  clause  lost  on  the  de- 
bate, 157. 

flalisbury.  Earl  of;  his  impeachment  for  high  treason,  168. 
Sunt  to  the  Tower.  164. 

Salisbury,  see  of;  Buroet  appointed  to.  28. 

Bancroft  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  his  reftisal  to  obey 
the  pi-eoept  of  William  III.,  24.  His  final  submission 
and  fiX>liBh  expedients,  24.  Letter  from  Bishop  Compton 
to  him.  28,  note.  Absents  himself  ftom  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary.  80. 

Sarsflcid,  Colonel  Patrick ;  returned  fbr  Dublin  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  60.  His  station  and  character, 
60.  lliM  rarvices,  60, 129.  Ayauz's  opinion  at  him,  60. 
Abandons  Sligo,  78.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
dlyislon  sent  into  GOnnaught,  129.  Kaiaed  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier,  129.  Present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
1 S9.  Accompanies  the  King  in  his  flight  to  Dublin,  192. 
His  reflintanctt  st  Umerick,  201.  His  despondency,  202. 
His  surprim  of  the  English  artillery,  202.  His  popularity 
with  his  countrymen,  202. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert :  his  opinfon  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
Bill,  36,  not«.  His  case  brought  before  the  House,  of 
Commons.  158.  His  connection  with  the  State  Trials  of 
the  preceding  reign,  168.  His  manly  stand  against 
Popery  and  despotism,  168.  Called  by  the  House  to 
account  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong. 168.  Excepted  from  the  Indemnity  and  expelled 
fh>m  the  House,  169.  Returned  to  the  new  House  of 
CommooH  by  the  Unfrersity  of  Cambridge,  161. 

Scarborough,  Mayor  of;  tossed  in  a  blanket,  72. 

Schomberg.  Frederic,  Count  of;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  English  contingent  to  aid  Holland.  12.  Created  a 
Kulght  of  the  Garter,  86.  Orders  Kirke  to  relieve  Lon- 
donderry immediately,  70,  note.  Entrusted  with  the 
command  in  Ireland,  123.  Formation  of  his  army,  128. 
His  wonderful  popularity  in  England,  124.  His  un- 
doubted Protestantism,  124.  A  grant  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  awarded  to  him  by  the  Commons.  124. 
Returns  thanks  to  the  House,  124  Lands  in  Ireland,  124. 
Takes  Garrickfergus,  126.  Joined  by  three  regiments  of 
Enntskilleners,  126.  AdTanees  into  Leinster,  127.  De- 
clines a  battle,  1 27 .  Frauds  of  the  English  Commissariat, 
127.  Entrenches  himself  near  Dundalk,  128.  Conspi- 
racy and  pe8tilenoe  in  his  camp.  128.  Goes  into  wiftter 
?uarter8  at  Llt<bum.  129.  His  immense  losses  of  men, 
29.  Various  opinions  about  his  oondnct,  129.  His 
admirable  despatches,  180.  Meets  William  at  Belfiut,  186. 
Gives  the  country  information  by  signals  of  tfie  King's 
arriTal.  186.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190.  Sohomherg's 
suUenness,  190.  His  brave  charge  with  the  Huguenot 
retiriments,  191.  KUled  at  their  head,  191.  Honours  paid 
to  his  corpsA,  192. 

Sefaomberg,  Meinhart;  commands  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  at  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  190.  Turns  the  left 
flank  of  the  \t\9h  army,  190. 

Boot«!h  Presbyterian  Eloquenee  displayed;  the  book  to 
called,  212. 

Scotland :  the  Revolution  more  violent  in  Scotland  than  In 
England,  73.  The  Church  established  \xy  law4)dioua  to 
Scotchmen.  74.  King  William  dispenses  with  the  act 
depriving  Presbyterians  of  the  alectiTe  f^nchlsa,  74 
Elections  for  the  Convention,  74.  *<Rabbling»  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  74.  Dismay  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  7  6. 
State  of  K<iinburgh,  76.  Question  of  an  Union  between 
England  end  Scotland  raised,  76.    Pro^writy  of  Scotland 

.  under  the  free  trade  regulations  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  76. 
Its  grievances  under  Charles  II.,  76.  A  oommeireial 
treaty  with  England  proposed,  76.  Blessings  of  the 
Union  of  1707,  77.  Opinions  of  William  IIL  on  Church 
government  in  Scotland,  77.  Comparative  strength  of 
religious  parties  in  Scotland,  78.  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
▼ention,  81 .  Diohonesty  and  timeserring  conduct  of  the 
■tateamen  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  81. 
Letter  from  James  to  the  Estates,  88.  Committee  of  the 
Convention  to  frame  a  plan  of  goVernment,  86.  Resoln- 
tlon  proposed  by  it,  86.  Abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  8«>t- 
land,  86.  The  Scotch  Coronation  Oath  revised,  87.  WU- 
Uam  and  Mary  accept  the  crown  of  Scotluul,  87. 
Discontent  of  the  Covenanters,  87.  Ministerial  arrange- 
ments in  Scotland,  88.  Sootiand  a  poor  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  88.  War  breaks  out  In  the 
Highlands.  89.  >  State  of  the  Highlands  at  that  period, 
89, 90.  Goldsmith's  comparison  of  Scotland  with  Holland, 
•0^  note.    Hatred  of  EngZishmen  for  tbt  ymej  light  of 


the  tartan,  92.  R^Sux  of  public  fecUng.  02.  IVmiir 
of  clan  over  dan,  92,  93.  Hatred  of  the  nrli^hbonriBg 
dans  for  the  Campbells,  96.  Dundee  and  Bakarm 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  97.  Dundee  gathers  the  dana,  Vk 
Mackay's  inderirive  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  9ft 
War  again  breaks  out  in  the  Highl^ds,  106.  Panic  aflu 
the  battle  of  Killlerrankie,  109.  The  Highlamlera  <l« 
feated  at  Dunkirk,  112.  DismluUon  of  the  Highland 
army,  112.  State  of  the  Lowlands,  112.  Intrifrue*  of 
the  Club,  112.  The  Courts  of  Justice  reopened.  Ill 
Improvement  in  the  aspect  Of  things  in  ScutlaDd.  *2t<4. 
Intrigues  of  Montgomery  with  the  .lacobites,  '2DCk  Wtf 
in  the  Highlando.  206.  The  spirit  of  the  chuv  efh«tualix 
cowed,  207.  Kccle^Astical  legislation.  208.  Genf-ral  arrqm> 
escence  in  the  new  eccleaiastieal  polity.  211.  Complaiou 
of  the  Episcopalians,  212.  The  Presbyterian  noa- 
Jurors,  212. 

Scott;,  Doctor  John ;  hit  visit  to  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  IfL 

Scottish  troops;  revolt  of  tlie,  under  Schomberg,  12.  Ds- 
feated  and  taken,  13. 

Scourers;  In  the  time  of  WllUam  IIT.,  18. 

Seal,  the  Great;  inconveniences  with  which  It  was  bocni 
bv  any  but  lawyers,  7.    Conflded  to  a  Comjuiaston,  7. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  letter  to  King  James,  219. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  168.    His  talents,  166. 

Separatists;  their  union'  with  their  opponents  acaint 
Popery,  22. 

Session,  Court  of;  Sir  James  Dalrymple  appointed  prssMot 
of  the*  88.    Sittings  of,  recommenced.  113. 

Settlement,  Act  of;  repealed  by  the  Irish  Parliameet  «f 
James  II.,  62. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edwtvd ;  his  opposition  to  the  Act  1  W.  A 
M.  sees.  1,  c.  1,  9,  10.  Takes  the  Oath  of  Alleslance.  Ml. 
Declares  his  support  of  measures  for  tranqntllfadng  \r^' 
land,  67.  His  defence  of  Lord  Usll&x,agalnst  the  atuds 
of  John  Hampden,  155. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  Oelieral;  his  peenlatknis,  IS. 
Cry  raised  against  him,  161. 

Shan^  John,  Dean  of  Norwich;  hb  interview  with  Lcti 
Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  120, 121.  Appointed  one  of  tks 
Ecclesiastienl  Commission,  14L 

Sharpe,  Archbishop.  82. 

Sherlock.  Doctor  William,  27.  Becomes  a  nonjuror,  IST. 
His  distinguished  character.  137.  His  voluminous  wH» 
ings,  187.  His  conflict  with  BossueC  137.  His  nan* 
mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Jacobites.  138.  Indolgena 
shown  to  him,  161. 

Shields,  Alexander;  appointed  diaplain  of  theOameronisa 
regiment,  108.    His  opinions  and  temper.  108. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley;  conveys  King  William  across  * 
Ireland,  181. 

Shrewsbury.  Charles,  Earl  of;  appointed  to  a  s^iietsiy' 
ship  in  ttM  first  government  of  William  III>  6.  His 
youth,  8.  His  antecedents,  8.  .  His  qusrrels  with  Nov 
tlngham,  20.  Absents  himself  ftom  i*arliament  durfcf 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test  33.  HL«  posltrm 
In  the  Whig  party,  166.  Implores  King  William  ce 
change  his  Intention  of  leaving  England.  100.  Hij>  ap'<» 
tasy  to  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  167.  Sent  to  vaii  r« 
the  Countess  of  Marlborough  respecting  the  Pr1nc«<9(i'i 
par^  in  Parliament,  170.  Scandalous  report*  respfv^ 
ing  him  and  the  Countess,  170.  His  extraordinary  f«» 
diMt,  179.  His  peculiar  character.  179.  His  mocbw. 
180.  His  treason,  180.  His  mental  distress  \PO.  n» 
resignation  of  the  seals,  180.  His  illness,  180.  Renewal 
of  his  allegiance,  186.  His  oBvt  to  retriere  the  bonoer 
of  the  English  flag,  186. 

Sidney,  Algernon;  refioenoe  to,  82.  His  attainder  r»> 
Tersed,  114. 

Sidney,  Lord  Qodolphln;  the  vacant  seals  given  to  hfak 
217.  HortifloationofOsermarthenatthe  appobitmsB^ 
217. 

Sky,  the  BCaodonalds  of;  98. 

Slane  Osstie,  187. 

Shma,  Lord ;  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londondenr,  90. 

Sleafind,  battle  o<  18. 

Sligo;  mnsterings  of  the  Eng}ishry  at,  42:  Takeift  hy  tte 
Roman  Catholica,  47.  Abandoned  by  Saxafidd,  73L  0^ 
eunied  by  Kirke,  73. 

Smith,  Aaron;  appointed  Soliritor  to  the  Tkeasnij,  & 
His  scandalous  antecedents,  8. 

Smith,  Adam,  26. 

Sodaty,  English ;  state  of  Court  sodety  at  the  time  of  Oe 
Revolutlon,^9. 

Solmes,  Count  of;  commands  a  brigade  of  Duti^  troo^ 
ftnder  Schomberg  In  Ireland,  123.  His  share  In  the 
latUe  of  the  Boyne.  188, 180, 190, 191.  Appointed  0am 
aaander  in  Chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  200. 

flomers  John  (afterwards  liord  Somers) :  h  s  ophifcm  «e> 
sneoting  the  revenue  derived  by  James  II.  fWtm  the  ysi^ 
Bamefltaiy  grant,  11.  His  reflections  on  the  InjusSare 
(tf  the  Lords'  decision  on  the  nntence  on  Oates.  114 
Caiief  orator  in  the  free  conteence  with  the  Lords.  117. 
His  proud  appearanee  In  the  Painted  QiaoihcT.  lift. 
Draws  up  a  manifesto  ftom  the  Commons  to  the  I/irdiw 
116.    BrtnsBQptheiefortonthsOoiporatlon  BaU,ld& 
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Hii  dteppTOTftl  of  the  Tioleane  of  the  Wbl^  157.    Hbi 

■pMeh  OD  the  bill  fir  decUdo^  the  bcU  of  tbe  Ute  Par- 

liauMBt  Talid.  171. 
8om«n  Tract*,  tha^  3A,  not*. 
Bomanet,  Duke  of;  mrriee  the  Qumd'r  orovn  «t  tbe  rcro- 

nation,  SA.    j!;nterUlas  Kiog  WUUam  at  Uarlborough, 

|r«plila,  Ducheaa  of  BmMwIck  LuoeDburg;  propnewl  hj 
William  IlL  as  the  tuooeMor  to  the  Crown  of  £ii|c]and, 
118. 

Borerelgu ;  his  pa«itlon  in  the  goTemment,  before  and 
after  the  Revolution,  4. 

i^n;  b«r  alliaooe  with  England,  87.  Manllesto  of, 
dedaring  war  afcaioat  France,  38.  Jolna  the  coalition 
against  fraoce.  181. 

Spectator,  tbe,  referenee  to,  30,  note. 

Bpiree:  <>Uhedral  ot  dastrojed  1^  the  French  under  Mar* 
ahal  DarmK.  37. 

B|»nit,  Thomaa,  Biahop  of  Bocheiter;  plights  his  flUth  to 
Viiliam  1 11^  10.  Carries  the  chalice  at  tbe  coronation 
of  Wlllinm  and  Marr,  36.  One  of  the  Eccletiisjitlcal  Com- 
mi'sionefs,  142.  Uls  doobU  about  the  legality  of  the 
Oommi-Hsion,  142L    Abeents  himself,  U2. 

Btamfonl^  Earl  nf;  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Murder 
Committee,  154. 

fitatee  General;  letter  from  TTUlhim  III.  to  the,  on  his 
acrevsiott,  1.  Its  manifesto,  declaring  war  against 
Fmoce,  38.  Its  treaty  with  £ngland  and  the  Emperor 
of  Oermany,  131. 

Stewart,  James ;  promises  made  to  him  by  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena.  210. 

Stewarts  of  A^pin ;  their  alarm  at  the  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Aisyle,  95.  Muster  of  the,  at  Lochaber,  98.  Their 
aniTalat  the  camp  at  Blair,  110. 

BtilUngfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  141.  Appointment  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter, 146. 

StirUng  O^ae,  109. 

Btonehenge.  '20. 

8tnban«,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord;  summons  the  people 
of  Londonderry  to  sumnd^,  5&  &eturns*unsucoes8- 
fnL58. 

BtniTord,  Earl  t>f ;  hielnded  In  the  Irish  Act  of  Attain- 
der, M. 

Strathspey,  rout  d(;  200. 

fiiiooeanon  to  tbe  Kuf^ish  crown;  dUBculties  respectlnfi; 
the  entail,  115.  Suggt^sUon  that  it  should  be  entailed 
on  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  118.  The  amendment  rsQeeted 
by  the  Commons,  118. 

BurpUee;  question  of  the,  discussed  by  the  Eocleilastical 
Comraissionera,  142. 

Supplies;  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  oyer  the,  11. 

Supremacy ;  Oath  of;  25.  Discussion  on  the  bill  for  set- 
tUng  the,  30. 

Stipremary ;  Act  ot  repealed  in  Scotland,  208. 

Sutherland,  O^lonel  Hugh;  marches  against  EnnisktUen, 
67.    Declines  an  action,  and  retreats,  67. 

Sntberlaod,  Karl  of;  introducei<  into  tbe  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment the  law  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland.  208. 

Swift,  Dean ;  bis  misrepresentations  of  Burnet's  conduct, 
24,  note.    His  opinion  of  Carstaira.  89,  nota. 

Talbot,  lying  Dick,  40.    Bee  Tyroonnel. 

Talmash,  ThomaB;  second  in  command  to  Marlborough 
under  Prince  WaldKck.  131.  His  gallantry  at  the  head 
of  the  Coldstreams.  131. 

Tangier  batUIions :  the  two,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Tarbet.  Mackensie  Viscount;  his  advice  to  gOTernment 
respecting  the  politics  of  the  Highlands,  99.  His  letter 
to  Locblel,  99. 

Te^month ;  raraged  by  the  French  under  Tourville,  192. 

Tampeft  (a  Jacobite  a^rent  from  St  Oermains);  s«iMd  on 
tbe  road  to  London,  179. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  Sir  Wllllsm};  employed  on  buslnesii 
of  high  importance,  46.  Introduces  Richard  Hamilton 
as  an  a^nt  to  negotiate  with  Tyroonnel,  45.  Commlu 
snldde,  62. 

Temple,  Sir  William;  his  retreat,  6.  His  rural  seclusion, 
45.    His  son  John,  45-52. 

Vanlson,  Archbishop;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commls- 
siooers,  141.  Entrusted  with  the  business  of  examining 
the  Uturgy.  143. 

Ttet  Act;  Tiews  of  Nottingham  concerning  the,  26.  At- 
tempt to  relieve  the  Dissenters  from  the,  30.  Desire  of 
the  Whigs  for  its  abolition,  33.  How  tiewed  by  the 
Tories,  33.  Bisection  of  a  motion  tn  tbe  Lords  for  the 
abolition  ot  33. 
TQloteon,  Arrhbishop;  his  sarmon  on  Evil  Speaking,  16. 
His  popuUritv  as  a  preacher,  141.  His  character  as  a 
thtiolo^n,  141.  His  importance  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  141.  Appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St 
Paul's,  146.  Promised  the  Primacy,  146.  His  astonish- 
ment and  sorrow,  146.  His  testimony  to  the  humanity 
and  kindness  of  Halifiuc,  154. 
Theban  legion,  the,  138. 

Thomas,  M.;  his  report  on  the  defences  of  Londonderry, 
Ml  note. 


Traleo,  41. 

Tntasutwtantiation ;  Declaration  against.  2^,  150. 

Trvititun'r,  Lord   High:  admiuistratiun  of  tbti  office  tti, 

under  Wl'.liaui  and  Mary,  5. 
Treasury,  IVMrd  of:  constitution  of  tbe,  by  William  III., 

'».    Solicitor  to  the,  inipurtaoce  of  Uie  duties  of,  K    Cor* 

ruption  of.  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ami  Jhuu>s  K..  8. 

Appointminit  of  Aaron  Smith,  8.    Quarrels  and  jealr 

ou)ti«.is  of  the  Comuiissioners  of  (he,  20. 
Treby,  Wr  Ow>r>rB;  appulntod  Attorney  General,  7.    Hit 

opinion  rvspt-ctinK  the  revenues  of  .fsmert  Q.,  II.    His 

suggetttlous  for  sup^pressiog  the  revolt  of  tlie  Sdldieis  .t 

Harwich,  13. 
Treves;  Vaved  from  destruction  by  Madame  do  Ma'nl^ 

non,  37.  3S. 
Trevor.  Sir  John  (Master  of  tbe  Bolls):  his  early  lift*  and 

f ambling  propeusilieB,  105.  His  friendKhlp  with  JefTn'ya, 
65.  His  popularity  among  lli^'b  Churchmen,  1^'>.  L'li- 
dertakes  tbe  agency  for  parliamentary  bri>>e^y  In  tne 
House  of  Commons,  163.  JfUecteJ  Speaker  of  the  :>m- 
muns.  167. 

*'To  horse,  braTe  boyst  to  Newmarket,  to  horse,"  the 
song,  16. 

Tolbooih,  the,  of  Edinburgh,  M.  97. 

Toleration;  tbe  quoKtioo  of,  25.  The  Toleration  Pill  of 
Nottingham.  25.    Relief  grunted  by  tlio  Act.  26,  26 

Toleration  Act;  review  of  its  provisions.  20.  et  seq.  One 
paired  by  tlie  Parliament  of  James,! I.  at  Dublin,  (V2. 

Torbay:  an  army  of  volunU'ers  formed  near  to  rdrM^I  the 
tbrratened  KMncb  invasion,  197.  Tbe*cumu)aud  Lakeu 
by  Lord  Lansdowue,  197. 

Tories;  their  8ul)mi«>iun.  without  loynlty,  to  William  and 
Mary,  3.  Danglers  apprehended  from  them.  3.  Tbi:*ir 
share  in  tho  first  govoniment  of  Wiliisin,  5.  Tbair 
jealousies  and  quam^s  with  tbeWblgs  in  all  the  depar^ 
meuts  of  the  government,  20.  'Cake  tbu  part  of  the 
clergy  at  tbe  discu.«sl.in  renpei'ting  tbo  Act"  for  ^«tt1iug 
tbe  Oaths  of  AUeglanre  au<i  Supremacy,  32.  :'.3.  Their 
view  of  the  Sacramental  Tost,  .33.  Their  sati^^fnotion  at 
tbe  result  of  tbe  Comprehonfion  Bill.  34.  Their  annoy- 
ance at  tbe  introduction  of  tlie  Corporation  iUU,  1.^6. 
Their  muster  in  the  lIou.<<e  to  oppose  tbe  bill.  157.  Their 
triumph,  157.  Tl>eir  i-enewal  of  tbe  debate  oo4he  I  ntieu»< 
nity  Bill,  157.  The  Bill  thrown  out.  16S.  Defi-nted  on 
tbe  discussion  on  ibe  Indemnity  lllll,  159.  Their  grati- 
tude to  >Vllliam  for  proroguing  Parllsment  161.  A 
general  election,  161.  Four  Tories  returnitl  fi-r  the  City 
of  London.  lUl.  TredominAnce  of  the  Whigs  in  1G90, 
162.  Their  parliamentary  bribery,  IW.  The  Tories  ad- 
mitted  to  a  share  in  tbe  government,  165.  Th«:ir  ninjority 
in  tbe  Houf)e,  171.  The  war  between  the  two  parties,  171. 
Debates  on  tbe  Abjuration  Bill.  172-173. 

Torrington.  Herbert,  Earl  of;  receives  signal  marks  of  tha 
fevour  of  tbe  Crown,  l;;0.  His  maladounistration  of  tlM 
navy,  130.  His  vices.  151.  His  anger  at  leing  removed 
from  the  Admiralty,  1 65-166.  His  displeasure  appessed, 
165-1(>6.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  182. 
Joined  by  the  Dutch  under  Everti<en,  18*2.  Uetreats 
before  the  French  towards  Dover,  182.  Ordered  to  give 
battle  to  Tourville,  1R2.  Baseness  of  his  armngeraents 
of  batUe,  183.  Give.*  tbe  French  battle.  183.  iKfeated, 
and  escape«  into  the  Thamea,  183.  iSent  to  the  Tower, 
185.  Consultation  amongst  the  Judges  n*lative  to  his 
trUl.  216.  Brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  216.  Dis- 
missed bv  tbe  King  from  tbe  service,  216. 

Torture ;  always  declared  illegal  in  England.  86.  Declared 
.  by  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Rights  to  be,  under  certain  di» 
oumstances,  according  to  law,  86,  211. 

Tourville,  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet;  cruises  in  the  Brl> 
tish  Channel.  182.  His  seamanlike  qualities,  182.  Aecer-ts 
battle  from  Torrington,  183.  Defeats  Torrington  at  the 
batUe  5f  Beachy  Head,  183.  His  timidity  of  responst- 
bility,  184.  His  unopposed  range  of  tbe  Channel.  196. 
His  galleys  and  their  crews.  190.  Their  pructicikl  valira, 
196.  Bavagei;  Teignmouth,  197.  His  exploits  inglorious 
and  impolitic  197. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  15.    His  ravages  in  the  Palatinate,  87. 

Turks:  their  alliance  with  France  against  the  grmt  i-oalt 
tion,  131.  Their  military  tactics  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
131.  Victories  gained  over  them  by  Prince  ^wis  of 
Baden,  131. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  becomes  a  noqj  jror,  136.  His  lettei 
to  James,  219. 

Tntchin,  John ;  his  visit  to  Jelfreyii  in  the  Tower.  120. 

T^rconneU  Lord  Deputy ;  entrusted  with  tlie  designs  of 
James  U.  in  Ireland,  90.  Hopes  of  tbe  Irifhry  centred 
in  him,  40.  Lying  Dick  Talbot,  40.  His  alarm  at  the 
news  of  the  Revolution,  43,  44.  His  affected  clemency, 
44.  Opens  a  negotiation  with  WUUam  III.,  44.  He  de- 
termines to  raise  the  Irish,  45.  Sends  Mountjoy  and 
Rice  on  an  embassy  to  St  Germalns,  46.  Arrives  at 
Cork  to  meet  James  II.,  51.  His  improvements  at  tbe 
Castle,  62.  Osrries  the  sword  of  state  before  James.  Si. 
Created  a  Duke,  54.  Advises  James  to  remain  in  DubUp, 
64.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  189, 1^,  191. 
Marches  out  of  Dublin,  193.  KeUres  to  Umerick,  200- 
DisapproTSi  of  holding  LLusrlck,  SOL    Mean  sstimala 
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•ntertaiiMd  bjr  Om  Franeh  oSem  of  bif  rafliteiy  qnall- 
tlM,  aoi.  Rflttree  to  Qalwar,  leaving  a  «trong  garriwn 
In  Umerlek,  901.    Gom  with  Lauxun  to  Vranoe,  204. 

IVrcoond,  Lady  (Ftmny  Jennings),  103. 

Uliter,  aUna  of  th«  people  of,  iO,  et  leq.  Honn^Joy  sent 
to  pHdfy.  44.  Hareh  of  Hamilton  against  the  Proteat- 
ante  of,  48.  Origin  of  the  annual  donation  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  to  the  Presbyterlann  of;  186w 

tJnllbrmlty,  Act  of;  a  grieranoe  of  the  Diiwnttng  dergy,  26. 

Union  between  England  and  Scotland;  qaestion  ol^niwd, 
76.  70.    Blendnga  of  the  union  of  1707,  77. 

Terrio;  hie  Aneacoee  at  Hampton  Court,  17. 

Vermillee;  farewell  vialt  of  James  II.  to,  40. 

Victor  Amadeoa,  Doke  of  Saroy ;  Joins  the  league  against 
France,  214.    His  military  ikme,  214. 

ITalcourt;  skirmish  between  the  Puteh  and  XngUsh  and 
French  at,  181. 

Walderk,  Prince:  his  eomqiaiidl  of  the  Dutch  and  BngUsh 
In  ith  war  with  Franca,  131.  J>efeated  at  Fleums  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  184, 109. 

ITalker,  the  Rererend  George;  ealls  the  people  of  London- 
derry to  aroM,  67.  Appointed  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  city,  68.  Unjustly  accused  of  concealing  Ibod,  (19. 
Uis  utatue  on  the  bastion,  71.  The  Walker  aub,  71. 
His  arrival  in  London,  151.  His  popularity,  161.  His 
gracious  reception  l^  the  King  at  Hampton  Oourt,  161. 
AoeuMd  of  publishing  a  partial  account  ofthe  siege  of 
Londonderry,  162.  Obtains  a  grant  from  the  Oommonii 
Ibr  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  defenders  of  London* 
derry,  162.  Thanked  by  tiie  House  tat  his  seal  and 
fidelity,  162.  Appointed  by  WiUiam  IIL  to  the  see  of 
Derry,  189.  Accompanies  the  army  of  William,  189. 
His  share  In  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  19L  Shot  dead, 
191. 

Walker,  Obadiah ;  his  fanpeaefameBt  ibr  trea«m»  164.  tent 
to  the  Tower,  164. 

War  declared  against  France,  87, 88. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bldhop  of  Sallsbuiy;  his  death,  28. 

Warrington,  Earl  of;  Delamers  created,  169.   See  Delamere. 

Wash,  the;  state  of  the  country  near  tht^  at  the  time  of 
the  R«Tolutlon  of  1688.  18. 

Waterford ;  Uken  by  William  IIL.  200. 

Watford;  Scotch  troops  of  James  IL  stationed  near,  80. 

WeeniR  Castle,  108. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of;  relbrenoe  to  him,  124. 

West  Indies;  trade  of;  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  77. 

Wharton,  Lord;  his  speech  on  the  At(juratlon  Bill,  178. 

Whigo;  their  attendanreat  Oourt  on  the  evening  of  the 

8 reclamation  of  William  and  Mary,  1.  PecullariW  of 
lieir  fbndness  ibr  the  new  raonarchs,  4.  The  Whig 
theory  of  government,  4.  Their  share  in  WllUam's  flrat 
Kovernment,  6.  Their  Jealousies  and  quarrels  with  the 
Tories  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  20. 
Ooncessions  of  the  ffovermnent  to  the,  26.  Division 
amooR  the,  respecting  the  Comprehension  BUI,  80.    Op- 

Cthe  clergy  at  the  dlscussionii  on  the  Acts  fcr  settling 
Oaths  ofAllegianoe  and  Supremacy,  81, 82.  Their 
view  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  83.  Their  ol^ections  to 
an  Eedeslsfltlcal  Oommissfon  tot  revising  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  it4.  Pleasure  which  the  result  afforded  them.  84. 
Klections  Ibr  the  shires  and  burghs  to  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention almost  all  flill  on  Whi^s,  74.  Their  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  Convention,  81.  They  deet 
him  as  President  81.  Conduct  of  the  Whig  Club  of 
Edinburgh.  112, 118.  Reverence  with  which  the  Whigs 
of  England  regarded  the  memory  of  Lord  William  Rue* 
■ell,  114.  Redrees  obtained  by  some  living  Whigs  Ibr 
injuries  sustained  during  the  preceding  reign,  114.  DIs- 
eatlsfnctlon  of  the  Whigs  with  William,  1 21.  Their  views 
of  the  end  ibr  which  all  govemmentu  had  been  instituted, 
136.  Their  ostentatious  triumph  over  the  divided  priest- 
hood, 136.  Thelfvk>lenoe  and  vlndlotlvenees  ln.the  House 
of  Commons,  163.  Their  crafty  conduct  on  the  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  166.  Their  successful  oppoidtlou  to  the  Indem- 
nity BiU,  168-169.  Their  triumph  over  the  Toriea,  158. 
Their  opposition  to  tlie  Kinc  going  to  Ireland,  160.  Les- 
ion th^  receive  Anom  the  King,  160.  A  general  election, 
101.  Their  artiflees  and  exertions  in  the  City  of  London, 
161.  Four  Tories  returned  for  the  City.  161.  Their  par- 
liamentary bribery,  164.  Discontent  of  the  Whigs  at  the 
sucoenses  of  the  Tories,  166.  167.  Dealinfcs  of  some  of 
the  Whigs  with  Saint  Germalns,  167.  Their  wary  tactics 
In  the  HousR,  171.  Their  artful  parliamentary  war  with 
the  Tories,  171.  Their  only  victory  during  the  whole 
•saFlon.  T71.  Stormy  debates  on  the  Al^uration  Bill.  172. 
173.  Their  vindlctlvenera  against  thenonjuring  bishops, 
199.    Their  anlmonltv  againiit  Csermarthen.  217. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  becomes  a  nonjuror,  136. 

Whitehall ;  scene  at  the  Banqueting  House  of.  1 .  Removal 
of  the  Court  fh>m,  to  Usnipton  Court,  17.  William  and 
Mary  accept  the  Crown  of  Scotland  In  the  Council  Cham- 
ber at,  87. 

Wicklow ;  lawlsesnesi  In,  at  the  time  of  T^rreonael's  rebel- 
lion, 47. 

Wight,  Isle  of;  the  hostile  fleets  of  England,  Holland,  and 
France  lying  off.  182. 

WlUUnan ,  appointed  Poataaster  General,  8. 


WnUe:  relbrsnee  to  bis  1 

William  III.;  proclaimed  Ung,  1.'  Got^sow  iiinii 
at  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  prodansdoarL 
R^oicings  throughout  England  and  In  Holland,  1.  Hk 
letter  to  the  States  General,  1.  Begins  to  be  sariom 
and  unhappy,  1.  Disoontent  of  the  clergy  and  army.  1. 
Abatement  in  the  public  enthusiasm  Ibr  th«  aev 
monarehs,  2.  Reactionaiy  fteling  amongst  the  pMp]% 
2.  Dangers  of  the  government,  2-8w  W01lam*s  rtmrf- 
tlon  to  himself  of  the  direction  of  Ibrsign  aHUnt,  6.  Bb 
peculiar  fitness  for  foreign  negotiatiou.  6.  His  sdeetve 
of  his  first  ministers  and  high  oflleers,  6.  His  state  TidI 
to  the  Convention,  9.  His  proposal  to  abolish  hesrth 
money,  10.  His  measures  for  the  suppresrion  tt  te 
revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  18.  His  politic  desMncj 
to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  IS.  His  unpopularity.  I&. 
His  manners,  16.  His  talents,  16.  How  regarded  fey 
foreigners,  16.  And  by  Knglldimen,  16.  His  frandDg 
manners  compared  wiMi  the  vivacity  and  good  nstan  of 
Charles  11.  and  the  sociableness  of  James  IL,  R  lib 
indvllitv  to  the  Princess  Anne,  16.  His  bad  Englldt.  14L 
IncapaUe  of  eidoying  our  literature,  16.  His  dislike  of 
backbiting,  16.  His  iU  health,  17.  Removes  from  While- 
hall  to  Hampton  Court,  17.  Architecture  andganleulM 
his  fkvourite  amusementt.  17.  His  palace  of  Loo.  if. 
Discontent  exalted  by  the  nmoval  of  the  Cbort  fnm 
Whitehall,  18.  Resides  for  a  time  at  Holland  Home.  IL 
Purchases  Kensington  House,  18.  His  foreign  fsToaritei, 
18.  His  reputatfon  lowered  by  the  maladmioktraliaa 
of  the  two  prevlotts  reigns,  19.  Diseenslons  among  Ui 
ministers,  20.  His  difBcultles  in  coosequenea,  21.  Bii 
excellent  management  of  the  department  of  Foreip 
Aflkira,  21.  RelUlous  disputes.  21.  Hin  views  reopert- 
Ing  eerileaiasUcar  polity,  28.  Appoints  Burnet  to  tbi 
vacant  see  of  Salisbury,  28.  HIa  conduct  respertiog  tks 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  proponed  to  bees' 
acted  Tnm  the  clergy,  88.  Promises  Parliament  to  sa» 
mon  Convocation,  34.  Passing  ot  the  OoronaOon  Oatk, 
86.    His.ooronatlou.  8&    Honours  beatowed  by  kia, 

86.  Accomplishes  the  fbrmatlon  of  the  great  etaS- 
tlon  ^piinst  France.  87.  Receives  an  address  ttm 
the  Commons  condemning  the  barbarities  of  lievh  ta 
the  Palatinate.  89.  War  derhued  against  France.  SSL 
Manlfbsto  of  William,  89.  IMfert  In  Irelaad  of  hi5  mt^ 
to  London,  44.  His  negotiation  wit^  the  Lord  Dep«tr 
Tyroonnel,  44.  Open  rebellion  of  TfnonntL  46,  et  sh^ 
landing  and  reception  of  Jamee  IL  in  Ireland,  50-Si 
Discontent  of  the  multitude  in  England  with  the  negicd 
of  William,  62.  His  letter  to  the  bravo  and  lojsl  it- 
habitants  of  Londonderry,  71.  DIspensea  with  the  ifll 
depriving  Presbvterians  of  tiie  deettve  fkmnehiw,  74 
Outrages  of  the  Covenantere  in  Scotland,  74.  Tbtsir  cea 
duet  oflTensIve  to  William,  76.  His  oplnlocs  aboat 
Churdi  government  In  Scotland,  7T.  His  reoommeBd» 
tlons  to  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  77.  Hla  letter  » 
the  Convention,  78.  His  instruetioofl  to  his  agentr  is 
Scotland,  78.  Absurd  stoiy  about  Williajn  and  VlMoost 
Dundee,  80.  note.  His  letter  to  the  Seottiah  Oooveati« 
read,  83.  T^ef  return  him  a  letter  of  thanka.  84.  Tbtj 
proclaim  him  King  In  Edinburgh,  85.  AoKpts  Uh 
Crown  of  Scotland.  87.  His  wisdom  and  dignity  on  thk 
oeoaskm,  87.    His  ministerial  arrangemento  in  Sootlasi. 

87,  88.  War  breaks  out  In  the  Highlanda  of  SmUud, 
89.  The  war  suspended,  90.  The  Govenanters*  ecrapla 
about  taking  up  arms  Ibr  King  William,  102.  The  bil 
tie  of  KlUIeorankle,  107.  William  propoaea  to  the  Ixrd^ 
that  the  crown  should  be  entailed  on  Sophia  of  BniBS> 
wick,  118.  Acta  as  sponsor  to  the  son  of  the  iMma 
Anne,  119.  Dlssatlaiketion  of  the  Whigs  with  WiUi«t, 
121.  Preparations  for  a  campaign  in  IrehuMl,  121  VS- 
liam's  diffleutaes  in  foreign  aHairs,  181.  Meetinfftf 
Convocation,  148.  The  cleigy  ill  affected  towards  has. 
143.  His  warrant  and  message  to  Oouvneatioo.  14$. 
His  inquiry  Into  the  state  of  the  navy.  160.    Hi*  ilii> 

Eleasure  with  the  Tbries  respecting  the  Oorponilru 
lill,  166.  Hbi  anxiety  respecting  the  result  cf  the  kl 
167.  His  weariness  of  the  contentions  of  Whle*  «ai 
Tories,  169.  He  purposee  to  retire  to  HolUnd,  150.  la- 
dnced  to  change  his  resolutimii,  160.  Determinec  to  pie- 
ceed  himself  to  Ireland,  169.  The  Whigs  opp^^w  Ui 
going,  160.  He  proroguea  Parilament,  160.  Gratxtoii 
of  the  Tories  to  him,  161.  His  conciliatory  poiirr. « O. 
Changes  effected  by  the  King  In  the  exeeutive  drfiA- 
menta,  162.  His  scruples  respecting  parliamentarr  bri- 
bery overcome.  165.  Hopes  of  the  Jacobites  fW>n  k» 
absence  in  Ireland,  167.  His  speedi  on  the  openlnc  *t 
Parliament.  167.  Not  on  good  terms  with  the  Pri» 
cess  Anne.  168.  His  visit  to  the  Lords  during  the  (*ebiai 
on  the  Al^uration  Bfll,  178.  He  sends  down  an  Act  ff 
Oraee,  178.  Peculiar  efaaneter  of  his  clenieory.  171 
He  prorogues  the  Parliament,  174.  The  Queen  appoiabd 
to  administer  the  government  during  his  a>weBce  a 
Ireland,  174.  Bis  preparatlona,  177.  Devpatrhes  frcw 
St  Oermalns  to  the  English  Jaeobltea  dellvwed  into  hm 
hauts,  178.  His  diffleulties,  179.  His  seleetlon  ofnisi 
Privy  Coundllnrs  Ibr  Mary*s  gnidaace.  180.  Bi«  «rir«i 
remarks  on  Ghusndon'ft  soalaet,  180-18L    His  iaUh 
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^in.  Site  out  tbr  Inlaad.  181.  Bis 
imbMrkAtloB  aft  G^Mtar,  181.  IaimIs  at  OarrfekArsua, 
and  praoaeda  to  Bdflwt,  186. .  HmO  with  SelMMnlwn, 
ISA.     His  Joyftil  raoaptfcm   bj  ttaa   ProtMtanta,  IM. 


Hb  arriTal  mada  known  to  Jamaa,  18&  Bla  mili- 
tary anangaoMiita,  18<L  Beatowa  a  donatfam  on  flw  di» 
•anting  diTinaa  of  UMar,  ISflL  HIa  popularity  with  bia 
amy,  188-187.  Hia  maieb  aoathwani,  187.  BMchaa 
tha  TBllay  of  tho  Boyna,  and  anrreya  the  Iriah  Unoa,  187. 
atata  of  hIa  army,  188.  AUfhta  and  braakteato  at  Okl> 
brfclga.188.  Iawonndad,189.  Tha  batUaoftha  Boyna, 
190.  Iltada  tha  Mt  wing  himaalf;  190.  Oroaaaa  the 
tirar,  19L  Cbugaa  In  tha  thlok«at  of  tha  fltht,  and 
abangaa  tha  fxinna  of  tha  day,  191.  HIa  diarMiard  of 
dangar.  191.  Jamaa'a  flight  to  Ihiblln,  192.  Lomms  aoa- 
talnad  by  tha  two  amuaai  198.  AdTaneaa  to  Dnleak, 
192.  8nmBdarofl>roghada,l92.  William  anteia  Dub- 
lin, 194.  RaoalTaa  tha  n«wa  of  tha  daftiat  of  Waldaek, 
SOO.  Writaa  a  kind  letter  to  Waldaek,  200.  IntaUlgenee 
brought  of  the  delbat  of  Tonrlngton'f  fleet,  200.  Takea 
WatertMfd,  and  the  Ibrt  of  Duneanoon,  200.  Seta  out  Ibr 
XnglMid,  200.  Returna  to  the  army  at  Oaidiel,  200. 
V  Beeelyaa  a  letter  from  the  Quean  raapeetlnc  a^propO" 
•al  of  Marlboronrii  ftir  redodng  Cork  and  Kinaala, 
Orders   Marloorougb   to  ezeaute  hIa  plan.  200. 


bealaga  LImarIek,  202.    Hia 
SadMd,  202.     Unpairs  hia 


bia  plan.  : 
I  artlUery  i 
loaa,  and  j 


I  to 

by  8a<aflald,  202.     Rupalrs  hia  loaa,  and  pro- 

aaada  to  batter  the  town,  202.    HIa  army  aulfen  flrom 

tha  nlna^_208.    The  aaaault  on  Limerick  unauBcam 

Batamt  to  ICn^and, 


194.    HIa  progreaa  to  London,  291.    HIa  recaption,  204. 
■todiflcttltlaaviththaSaotttahPaillHQMat^aOT.    Uk 


•sdamatlon  roapacting  Scotland  and  Bamllton,  791, 
Diatruat  and  abhorranea  with  whldi  ha  ragarded  Uon^ 
gomery,  21 L  The  opinion  of  the  noajurors  of  Scotland 
iwpeotina  WOllam,  212-218.  Hia  dlaaatlaflMtion  with 
the  eedeaiaatieal  arrannmenta  in  Scotland,  213.  Bends 
a  Oommladoner  and  a  letter  to  the  General  Asaambly, 
214.  ReaptNstAilanawarofthaAMembly,  214.  State  of 
aflklra  on  the  Continent,  214.  Victor  Amadeua  of  Savoy 
Mna  tha  eoalitlon,  214.  William  raaaaemblea  the  Par* 
liament.214.  Hia  apeech  from  the  throne,  21ft.  Hhdi» 
mlaial  of  TOrrington  fhnn  the  aerrlca,  n<L  OlTea  the 
vacant  aaala  to  Sidney,  219.  A  Jacobite  connplraey,  216L 
The  plot  dlaooTered,  219.  The  Parliament  a^jouniad,  22QL 
SeU  out  ft>r  the  Congraaa  of  the  Hague,  220. 

WiUiaraa,  Doctor  (afterwarda  Mahop  of  Chfehester);  his 
diary  of  the  proceedings  of  tha  ■aaiaslastiral  Ooauul» 
Rk>tter8,  142.  note. 

WInnlngton,  Solicitor  Oaaaral,  4. 

Wlrtemberg,  Duke  ot  Sea  CShariai  Vlradaria^  Duke  at 
WIrtembeig. 

Wolaaley,  Colonel;  sent  to  the  amlatanea  of  the  Bnnl8k& 
lener8,72.  His  qualiflcatlona,  72.  HIastaneh  Protaetaa^ 
Iran,  72.  Defcata  Honnioaahel  at  the  battle  of  Newtott 
BuUer,72.    HIa  ahava  In  Uie  battle  of  tha  Boyna,  188. 

Wood's  BBon^ ;  allusion  to,  04. 

Worcester,  Tbomaa,  Blahop  of;  dlea  a  noqjuror,  198. 

Wren, Sir  Christopher;  hia  addltlona  to  Hampton  Govt, IT. 

Wycherley,  William;  hia  Country  Wlih,  18. 

York,  Archbhhopric  of;  ita  fbrmar  porarty,  U»  Ili  M 
aent  importaaea,  14^I46i 

appointed  Bfastar  a'' tha  Bflh8%  H 
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^N  the  eigbtoenth  of  Jtauaiy  1691,  the  King, 
haTing  been  detained  some  d*7B  by  advene 
w^nds,  went  on  board  at  Qrareeend.   Four  jachte 
had  been  fitted  up  for  hiin  and  for  his  retinue. 
Among  his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond, 
Deronshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Monmouth,  Zule- 
steia,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.     Two  distin- 
guiflhed  admirals,  Cloodesley  Shovel  and  George 
Rooke,  commanded  the  men  of  warwhioh  formed 
the  eonvoj.     The  passage  was  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable.    Ihiring  many  hours  the  fleet  was 
becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved  the 
coast  of  HoUand  to  be  near.     The  sea  fog  was 
so  thiek  that  no  land  eoald  be  seen ;  and  it  was 
not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  further 
in  the  darkness.     William,  tired  out  by  the  voy- 
age, and  impatient  to  be  onee  more  in  his  be- 
loved country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open 
boat.    The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried 
to  dissuade  him  fh>m  risking  so  valuable  a  life ; 
but,  when  they  found  that  his  mind  was  made 
np,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger.    That 
danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had  ex- 
pected.    It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour 
the  party  would  be  on  shore.     But  great  masses 
of  floating  ice  Impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff; 
the  night  came  on ;  the  fog  grew  thicker ;  the 
waves  broke  over  the  King  and  the  courtiers. 
Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was 
with    great    difiBculty  got  off.     The  hardiest 
mariners    showed  some  signs  of   uneasiness. 
But  William,  through  tiie  whole  night,  was  as 
composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Kensington.     **  For  shame,*'  he  said  to  one 
of  the  dismayed  sailors :  '*  are  you  afraid  to  die 
in  my  company  V*    A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ven- 
tured to  spring  out,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
swam  and  scrambled  through  breakers,  ioe  and 
mud,  to  firm  ground.     Here  he  discharged  a 
musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was 
safe.     None  of  his  fellow  passengers,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  follow  his  example.   They 
lay  tossing  in  sight  of  the  flame  which  he  had 
kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light  of  a  January 
morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to 
the  island  of  Goree.     The  King  and  his  Lords, 
stiff  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly 
landed  to  warm  and  rest  themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  howrs  in  the  hut  of  a 
peasant,  William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He 
was  impatiently  expected  there ;  for,  though  the 
f  eetwhioh  brought  him  was  not  visible  from  the 
shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through 
the  mist,  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast  of 
his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assembled  at  Hon- 
slaerdyk  to  welcome  him  with  applause  which 
came  fh>m  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his 
heart.  That  was  one  of  a  few  white  days  of  a 
life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious,  but  far  from 
happy.  After  more  than  two  years  passed  in  a 
strange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil.  He  heard  Again  the  language  of  bis 
nursery.  He  saw  agaia  the  scenery  and  the 
arehitecture  which  were  inseparably  associated 
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in  his  mind  with  the  reooUections  of  chUdhoo4 
and  the  sacred  feeling  of  hone;  the  dreary 
mounds  of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean  broke ;  the  inter* 
minable  meadows  intersscted  by  trenches ;  tlie 
straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright  with  paint  and 
adorned  wkh  quaint  images  and  inscriptions 
He  bad  lived  during  many  weary  months  among 
a  people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not 
understand  him,  who  could  aev^r  forget  that  he 
was  a  foreigner.  Those  Englishmen  who  served 
him  most  faithfully  served  him  without  enthu- 
siasm, without  personal  attachment,  and  merely 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their  hearts 
they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
between  an  English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer. 
All  was  now  changed.  William  was  among  a 
population  by  which  he  was  adored,  as£lizafe«th 
bad  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charies  the  Second  had 
been  adored  when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange 
had  not  been  inactive  during  the  absence  of  the 
Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not.  indeed 
clamours,  but  mutterings  against  him.  He 
had,  it  was  said,  neglected  his  native  land  for 
his  new  kingdom.  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the 
English  flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  trade  was  concerned,  he  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  soon  as  his  well  re- 
membered face  was  again  seen,  all  Jealousy,  all 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor, 
not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds 
which  lined  the  road  f^om  Honslaerdyk  to  the 
Hague,  whose  heart  did  \kot  swell  with  pride  at 
the  thought  that  the  first  minister  of  Holland 
had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the  English, 
and  had  joonquered  the  Irish.  It  would  have 
been  madness  in  William  to  travel  ttom  Hampton 
Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard ;  but  in 
his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to 
defend  him.  **  Do  not  keep  the  people  off,"  he 
cried ;  <•  let  them  come  close  to  me ;  they  are  aU 
my  good  friends."  He  soon  learned  that  sump* 
tuous  preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance 
into  the  Hague.  At  first  he  murmured  and  oh* 
jeeted.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  disf^ay. 
T^  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite  heavy 
enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow  tofms* 
men  would  consider  him  as  a  neighbour,  bom 
and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him 
so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  ceremo* 
niously.  But  all  his  expostulations  were  vain. 
The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonioos  as 
their  ordinary  habits  were,  hatl  set  their  hearts 
on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  a  recep« 
tion  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to  his  merit;  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  On  the  day  of 
his  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  AU 
the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province 
were  too  few  for  the  multitude  of  those  who 
flocked  to  the  show.  Many  thousands  came 
sliding  or  skating  along  the  ft*oien  canals  iVom 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Loyden,  Haarlem, 
Delft.     At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty* 
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iixth  of  Jannarj,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town 
House  gave  the  signtl.  Sixteen  hundred  (sub- 
stantial burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the 
&ne8t  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
ceases  of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the 
«rowded  streets.  Ua  oonies  and  scaffolds,  em- 
biiwered  in  evergreens  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
hid  the  windows.  Tha  royal  coach,  escorted  by 
an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen, 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  eqiyp 
ag«B,  passed  under  numerous  arches  rich  with 
earving  and  painting,  amidst  incessant  shouts 
of  ''  Long  live  the  King  our  Stadtholder."  The 
fri)nt  of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  marketplaoa  were  in  a  blaxe  with  bril- 
liant colours.  Civie  crowns,  trophies,  emblems 
of  arts,  of  scienoes,  of  commerce,  and  of  agricul- 
ture, appeared  everywhere.  In  one  place  Wil- 
liam saw  portrayed  the  glorious  aotiona  of  his 
ancestors.  There  was  the  silent  prinoe,  the 
founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  passing 
the  Mouse  with  his  warriors.  There  was  the 
more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
Kieuport.  A  little  further  on,  the  hero  might 
retrace  the  eventful  story  of  his  own  life.  He 
wns  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother's  knee.  He 
was  at  the  altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his.  He 
was  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  swimming 
through  the  Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat 
amidst  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and  above  it 
was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the  ma- 
jestic language  of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the 
great  Roman,  "What  dost  thou  fear?  Thou 
hast  Caesar  on  board."  The  task  of  famishing 
the  Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two 
men,  who,  till  Bentley  appeared,  held  the  highest 
place  among  the  classical  sohoUrs  of  that  age. 
Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
medals  was  unrivalled,  imitated,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, the  noble  condlseness  of  those  ancient 
legends  whieh  he  had  assiduously  studied ;  and 
be  was  assisted  by  Qrserins,  who  then  filled  a 
ohair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation  had 
drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students 
firom  every  part  of  Protestant  Europe.*  When 
the  night  came,  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the 
great  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  Palaoe 
af  the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now  as  hard 
^as  marble;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing 
Ikad  ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Ver- 
failles,  more  brilliant  than  the  effect  produced 
by  the  innumerable  cascades  of  flame  which 
were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  iq^.f 
The  £n|flil6h  Lords  congratulated  their  master 
•n  his  immenae  popularity.  ** Yes,"  said  he: 
**  but  I  am  not  tha  faTourite.  The  shouting  was 
nothing  to  whai  jt  would  have  been  if  Mary  had 
been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the 
King  attended  a  sitting  of  the  States  General. 
His  last  appearance  among  them  had  been  on 
(he  day  on  which  he  eiabib.*>ked  for  England. 
He  bad  then,  amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud 
weeping  of  those  grave  Senatorb,  thanked  them 

•  TiM  namei  of  th«M  two  prmi  iiebolan  %rp  wmeMaA 
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for  the  kin  ^nean  with  whieh  they  bad  watched 
oyer  his  childhood,  trained  his  young  mind,  and 
supported  his  autliority  in  his  riper  years ;  tod 
he  lad  soleiuhl^  commend  d  his  beloved  wife  ti 
their  care.  He  now  cume  back  among  them  tbt 
King  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  ofthegreateit 
coalition  that  Europe  had  seen  during  a  hondM 
and  eighty  years ;  and  nothing  was  heard  ia 
the  hall  bm  applause  and  oon^ratnlatioDs.} 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  wm 
overflowing  with  the  equipngea  andretiniiesd 
princes  and  ambassadors  who  eame  flocking  to 
the  great  Congress.  First  appeared  the  tfflbi> 
tious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  tke 
title  of  King  of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  yooii 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of  Wirtambeig, 
the  LandgraTes  of  Hease  Casael  and  Evm 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  soverngn  princt^ 
sprung  from  the  illustrious  housea  of  Braaiiiek, 
of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Nassau.  Ike 
Marquess  of  Gastanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spaaiik 
Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from  da 
riceregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Bztraordiittiy 
ministers  had  been  stent  by  the  Emperor,  bytiii 
Kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Swedes, 
Mid  by  the  Duke  of  Savoj.  There  was  sotredy 
room  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  for  tin 
English  Lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  QerDa 
Counta-  and  Barons  whom  curiosity  or  officii! 
duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Ik 
grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  induitiiou 
of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  la  the  CarDinL 
The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  ni 
elms  in  which  the  villa  of  the  Princess  of  Onap 
is  embosomed  were  \  gay  with  the  plumes,  fit 
stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  com 
and  the  gold  hilted  swords  of  gallants  froa 
London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  With  the  ooblt! 
were  mingled  sharpers  not  lees  goiigeouslj  ti- 
tired  than  they.  At  night  the  haaard  tabki 
were  thronged ;  and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  tit 
roofl  Princely  banquets  followed  one  anotto 
in  rapid  succession.  The  meats  were.aerred 
in  gold;  and,  according  to  that  old  Teatooie 
fashion  with  which  Shakspeare  had  made  ba 
countrymen  familiar,  as  often  aa  any  of  tk 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettrf 
-drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Some  EagUsk 
lords,  particuUrly  Devonshire,  gave  entertais- 
ments  #hich  vied  with  those  of  Sovereigns.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  German  potentaui 
though  generally  disposed  to  be  litigious  tad 
punctilious  about  etiquette,  assoeiaied,  on  t^ 
occasion,  in  an  onceremonious  manner,  t^i 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  paaaion  for  f«* 
nealogical  and  heraldic  eontroTer^y.  The  taste 
for  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic  of  tbRiV 
nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  the  tables' 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  wu 
caused  by  the  grarity  of  the  statesmen  of  Hol- 
land, who,  sober  (bemselTes,  ooDfnted  oat  ef 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  the  nonsenae  atutteiid 
by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire,    One  d 
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those  nobles  swnTlowed  io  mmnj  bumpen  that 
he  tumbletf  into  the  turf  fire,  and  wmo  not  pulled 
ottt  till  his  fino  veWet  rait  had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  basinesa  was 
not  neglected.     A  formal  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress was  held  at  which  William  presided.     In 
a  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily 
eircnlated  througl^oat  Europe,  he  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion. 
The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  heard 
by  that  splendid  assembly  caused  bittor  mortifica- 
tion to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  German  potentates  were  bitterly  rcTiled  for 
yielding  precedence  t^  an  upstart.     Indeed  the 
most  illustrious  among  them  paid  to  him  such 
marks  of  deference  as  they  would  scarcely  have 
deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his 
table  behayed  as  respectfully  as  any  English 
lord  in  waiting.     In  one  caricature  the  allied 
princes  were  represented    as  mussled  bears, 
some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state. 
William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teach- 
ing them  to  dance.     In  another  caricature,  he 
appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  with 
hi^  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria, 
uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right 
and  left:  the  crowd  of  Landgrave  and  Sove- 
reign dukes  stood  at  humble  distance ;  and  Gas- 
tanaga,  the  unwoHhy  successor  of  Alva,  awaited 
the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 
It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  summer,  two  hundred  and 
twenty   thousand  men  would  be   in   the  field 
against  Prance.  |     The  contingenl  which  each 
of  the  allied  powers  was  to  famish  was  made 
known.     Matters  about  which   it  would  have 
been  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any  declaration 
were  privately  discuflled  by  the  King  of  England 
with  his  allies.     On  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he 
was  his  own  minister  for  foreign  affairs.    It  was 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  form  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  a  Secretary  of  State;  and  Notting- 
ham  had  therefore  followed  him  to  Holland. 
But  Nottingham,  though,  in  matters  concerning 
the  internal  government  of  England,  he  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew 
little  more  about  the  business  of  the  Congress 
than  what  he  saw  in  the  Gasettea. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now 
be  thought  most  unconstitutional;  and  many 
writers,  applying  the  standard  of  their  own  age 
to  the  transactions  of  a  former  age,  have  se- 
verely blamed  William  for  acting  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for 
submitting  to  be  kept  in*  ignorance  of  tranaao- 
tions  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Yet, 
BTirely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most 
honest  and  honourable  men  of  both  parties, 
Nottingham,  for  example,  among  the  Tories, 
and  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only  did, 
but  avowed,  cannot  have  been  altogether  inez- 
eusable ;  and  a  very  sufllcient  excuse  will  with- 
out diflBenlty  be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  respon- 
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able  is  dotkbtUss  as  old  a«  a&y  part  of  ow  : 
stitution.  The  doctrine  that  his  ministers  art 
responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  oan 
be  no  trustworthy  aeeurity  against  maUdminia- 
tration,  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and 
country,  few  people  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
From  Uiese  three  propositions  it  plainly  follow* 
that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best  con- 
ducted when  the'  Sovereign  performs  no  public 
act  without  the  ooncurrence  and  instrumenul- 
ity  of  a  minister.  This  argument  is  perfectly 
sound.  But  we  mast  remember  that  argumenta 
are  constructed  in  one  way,  and  governments  in 
another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  in  practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlight- 
ened communities  often  persist,  generation  after 
generation,  in  asserting  principles,  and  refusing 
to  act  upon  those  principles.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  real  polity  that  ever  existed 
has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of 
that  polity.  According  to  the  pure  idea  of  con- 
stitutional royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and  doea 
not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  aa  it 
now  exists  in  England,  oomee  nearer  than  in 
any  other  country  to  the  pure  idea.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  our 
princes  merely  seign  and  never  govern.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  botB  Whigs  and  Tories 
thought  it,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  dnty,  of 
the  first  magistrate  to  govern.  All  partiea 
agreed  in  blaming.  Charies  the  Seeond  for  not 
being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed 
in  praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High 
Admiral ;  and  all  parties  thought  it  natural  and 
reasonable  that  William  should  be  hia  own  fo- 
reign Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  th%t  the  ablest  and  bes4 
informed  of  those  who  have  censured  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  negotiations  of  that  time  were 
oondueted  are  scarcely  consistent  with  them- 
selves. For,  while  they  blame  William  for  be- 
ing his  own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  at  tha 
Hague,  they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland.  Tet,  where  is  the 
distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases? 
Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to 
prove  that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  he  made  compacts 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Eleotor  of  Branden- 
burg, will  equally  prove  that  he  violated  the 
constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  authority, 
he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water 
at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  ik 
Slane.  If  the  oonstitntion  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the  constitu- 
tion gave  him  also  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  State.  On  what  priaoiple  then 
can  it  be  maintfuned  that  he  waa  at  liberty  to 
exercise  the  former  power  without  consulting 
any  body,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  tlie 
latter  power  in  conformity  with  the  advice  Df 
a  minister?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in  di- 
plomacy is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the 
country  than  an  error  In  strategy  ?  Surely  not. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blunder  which 
William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could 
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bftTe  b«en  more  injnrioiu  to  the  public  interests 
tfaan  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will  it  be  said 
that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  con- 
fidence in  his  military  than  in  his  diplomatic 
skill?  Surelj  not  In  war  he  showed  some 
great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities:  but,  as 
a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high ;  and  of  his 
sianj  campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  sue- 
eetssfnl.  In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  never  been'  surpassed.  Of 
the  interests  and  tl^s  tempers  of  the  continental 
eourts  he  knew  more  than  all  his  Priry  Council 
together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless 
men  of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  ia  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  rersed  in  our  insular  poli- 
tics. But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress, 
Oaermarthen  and  Nottingham  would  have  been 
fiiund  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have 
been  found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary 
debate  on  a  question  purely  £nglish.  The  co- 
alition against  France  was  his  work.  He  alone 
had  joined  together  the  parts  of  that  great 
whole ;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together. 
If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated 
machine  in  the .  bands  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it 
would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which 
none  of  his  subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do. 
Pope  Alexander  was  really,  though  not  in  name, 
one  of  the  allies:  it  Vas  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  have  him  for  a  friend;  and  yet  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an 
English  minister  might  well  shrink  ft-om  having 
any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vati- 
can. The  Secretaries  of  State  were  glad  to 
leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so  full  of  risk  to 
their  master,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with 
truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most  intoler- 
ant Protestant  could  object  had  ever  gone  out 
of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Wil- 
liam ever  forgot  that  his  especial,  his  heredi- 
tary, mission  was  to  protect  the  Reformed 
Faith.  His  influence  with  Roman  Catholic 
princes  was  constantly  and  strenuously  exerted 
for  the'benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.  In 
the  spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensian  shepherds, 
long  and  cruelly  persecuted,  and  weary  of  their 
lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings.  Those 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to 
their  homes.  Children,  who  had  been  taken 
f^om  their  parents  to  be  educated  by  priests, 
were  sent  back.  Congregations,  which  had 
hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme 
peril,  now  worshipped  God  without  molestation 
in  the  ftuse  of  day.  Those  simple  mountaineers 
probably  never  knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a 
subject  of  diseussion  at  the  Hague,  and  that 
they  owed  the  happiness  of  ibeir  firesides  and 
the  security  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  as- 
oendenoy  ^hich  WilMam  exercised  over  the 
Puke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  whiofa  history  has  preserved 
the  memory  has  had  an  abler  chief  than  Wil- 
liam. But  even  William  often  contended  in 
vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  all  ooaliliona.  No  undertaVmg 
Which  requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued 
cooperation  of  many  independent  states  is  likely 
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to  prosper.  Jealousies  inevitably  spiing  v^ 
Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every  eonfedenti 
is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  tin 
burden  which  he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarcely 
one  honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contingent 
Scarcely  one  exactly  observes  the  appoisted 
day.  But  perhnps  no  coalition  that  erer  ex* 
isted  was  in  such  constant  danger  of  dissolitim 
as  the  coalition  which  William  bad  with  infioite 
difficulty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potent&t<^ 
who  met  in  person  or  by  their  r^resentatirH 
at  the  Hague,  looked  well  in  the  gazettes.  Tbi 
crowd  of  princely  equipages,  attended  by  ma&T* 
coloured  guards  and  lacqueys,  looked  nell 
among  the  lime  trees  of  the  Voorhout.  Bat  tli 
very  circa mst^fhces  which  made  the  Congrts 
more  splendid  than  other  congresses  made  tke 
league  weaker  than  other  leagues.  The  mm 
numerous  the  allies,  the  more  numerout  ven 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  alliance.  It 
was  impossible  that  twenty  governments,  dividfd 
by  quarrels  about  precedence,  quarrds  s\»vt 
territory,  quarrels  about  trade,  quarrels  about 
religion,  could  long  act  together  in  perfect  bu^ 
mony.  That  they  acted  together  during  seTenl 
years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom,  patience  and  firmness  of  Williim. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  tcir 
different.*  The  resources  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, though  certainly  not  equal  to  thoM  of 
England,  Holland,  the  House  I  of  Austria,  ittl 
the  Empire  of  O^rmany  united,  were  yet  Ten 
formidable :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  oentni 
position :  they  were  all  under  the  absolute  di- 
rection of  a  single  mind.  Lewis  could  do  Titb 
two  Words  what  William  could  hardly  briaf 
about  by  two  months  of  negotiation  at  Bcrlii, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin  and  Vienna.  Tim 
France  was  found  equal  in  effective  stren^  ti 
all  the  states  which  were  ^mbined  against  ber 
For  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  worii 
there  may  be  an  equality  of  momentum  betvm 
unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior 
in  weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  tki 
princes  and  ambassadors  who  had  been  asses- 
bled  at  the  Hague  separated :  and  scarcely  bad 
they  separated  when  all  their  plana  were  (fit- 
concerted  by  a  bold  and  skilM  move  of  tbi 
^nemy« 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  tbi 
Congress  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  ea 
the  public  mind  of  Europe.  That  effect  he  i^ 
termined  to  counteraot  by  striking  a  sudden  u' 
terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  setkliif 
how  many  troops  each  of  them  should  funisb, 
he  ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  ariiy « 
maroh  ftrom  widely  distant  points  towards  M^ 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  in- 
portant,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  ihi 
Spanish  Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  <fim- 
vered  only  when  it  was  all  but  aooomplishei 
William,  who  had  retired  for  a  fsw  da^rs  to  Los* 
learned,  with  surprise  and  extreme  vezstiav 
that  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  bridges  of  bosts. 
were  fast  approaching  the  fated  citj  by  maj 
converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  ib» 
had  been  brought  together.  All  the  impIeDesri 
of  war  had  been  kuisely  provided  by  LoutaW, 
the  first  of  living  aflministratorSb  The  c>rf»- 
mand  was  entrusted  to  Luxemburg,  the  fir<t  <d 
living  generals.  The  scientifte  operations  vvi* 
,  directed  by  V«iban»  the  first  of  Urisg  sagtwifsit 
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Th»t  noUiiag  might  be^waatliig  which  eould 
kiadle  emulfttion  through  all  the  raokB  of  a 
gallant  aad  loyal  armj,  the  magaiftceat  King 
himself  had  set  out  from  Yersailles  for  the 
camp.     Tet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope 
that  it  might  be  poesible  to  raise  the  siege.   He 
flew  to  tbe  Hagne,  pat  all  the  foroea  of  the 
States  Qeneral  in  motion,  and  sent  pressing 
messages  to  the  German  Princes.     Within  three 
weeks  after  be  had  receiTed  the  first  hint  of  the 
danger,  he  was  in  the  neigbboarhood  of  the  be- 
sieged city,  at  tbe  head  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
trooj^  of  different  nations.     To  attacic  a  supe 
rior   force  oommanded   by  snob  a  captain  as 
Luxemburg  iras  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate,  en 
terprise.     Vet  William  was  so  sensible  tbat  the 
los^i  of  Mons  would  be  an  almost  irreparable 
disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made  up  bis  miud 
to  run  the  hazard.     He  was  oonviQced  that  the 
eTent  of  the  siege  would  determine  the  policy 
of  the  Conrls  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhigeu. 
Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed  inoUued  to  join 
the  coalition.     If  Mons  fell,  they  would  certainly 
remain  neutral;   they  might  posctibly  beoome 
hostile.     **  The  risk,"  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  **  is 
great :  yet  £  am  not  without  hope.     I  will  do 
what  can  be  done.     The  issue  is  in  tbe  hands  of 
God."    On  the  rery  day  on  which  this  letter 
was  written  Mons  felL     The  siege  had  been 
Tigorously  pressed.      Lewis    himself,    though 
euffering  flrom  the  gout,  had  set  the  example  of 
strenuous  exertion.     His  household  troops,  the 
finest  body  of  soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  under  his 
eye,  surpassed  themselres.     The  young  nobles 
of  his  oourt  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by 
exposing  themseWes  to  the  hottest,  fire  with  the 
same  gay  alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  their  graceful  figures  at  his  balls..    His 
wounded  soldiers  were  charmed  fa\v  tbe  benig- 
naiit  ooortesy  witk.  which  he  walked  among 
their    pallets,    assisted    while    wounds    were 
dressed  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  break- 
fasted on  a  porringer  of  the  hospital  broth. 
While  all  was  obedience' and  enthusiasm  among 
the  besiegers,   all  was  disunion    and  dismay 
among  the  besieged.     The  duty  of  the  French 
lines  was  so  well  performed  that  no  messenger 
■ent  by  William  was  able  to  cross  them.     Tbe 
garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was  close  at 
hand.     The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  those  horrible  calamities  whfoh  befall 
cities  taken  by  storm.     Showers  of  shells  and 
redhot  ballets  were  falling  in  the  streets.     Thv 
town  was  on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once.     The 
peaceful  inhabitants  derived  an  unwonted  cou- 
rage from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and  rose  on 
the  soldiers.     Thenceforth  resistance  was  im- 
possible ;    and  a  capitulation  was  concluded. 
The  armies  then  retired  into  quarters.     MiliUry 
operations  were  suspended  during  some  weeks : 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles;  and 
William  paid  a  short  Tisit  to  England,  where  his 
presence  was  much  needed.* 


*  London  OftSette  from  Hsrch  26  to  April  IS,  1«1; 
Monthly  .W«roariM  of  M»rob  and  April;  William's  Letters 
to  Heinsiai  of  March  18  and  29,  April  7,  9;  DanMau's 
Mtfotoirs ;  Tbe  Sl«^  of  Mons,  a  tra:{i  eomwly,  1691.  In 
this  drama  the  elardf,  vho  are  in  the  Interest  of  ITranoa, 
persuade  tbe  bur^heni  to  detlTer  uo  tbe  tuvn.  This  tre»- 
ioa  calls  forth  an  Indignant  exclamation: 

"  Oh  priesteraft,  sbopcraft,  hov  do  J9  eflbmlnato 
The  minds  of  man!** 
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He  found  the  ministsrB  fUll  employed  in  trac- 
ing out  the  rami hcati one  of  the  plot  which  had 
been  disooTered  just  before  his  departure.  £arl/ 
ia  January,  freeton,  Ashton,  and  Klltot  ha4 
been  arraigued  at  the  Old  litiiley.    They  olaimeii 
the  right  of  seTcring  in  their  challenges.    It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.    The 
audience  waa  numerous  and  splendid.     Man/ 
peers  were  present     The  Lord  President  and 
tbe  two  Secretaries  of  titate  attended  in  orde# 
to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court  wera 
the  same  which  Uillop  had  Iv'^ught  to  Whitehall. 
A  oonsiJerable  number  of  Judges  appeared  on 
the  bench ;  and  Holt  pres.ded.     A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  aud  well 
deserves  to  be .  attentive  y  stuftied,  aud  to  be 
compared  with  the  reports  of  other  trials  which 
bad  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the  satme 
roof.     The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribuuul  .had  un- 
dergone, in  a  few  moutus,  a  change  so  couiplete 
that  it  might  neem  to  have  been  the  wurlt  of 
ages.      Twelve  years  earlier,  unhappy    Roman 
Catholics,   accused  of    wickedness   which    had 
never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in 
that  dock.     Tbe  witnesses  for  tbe  Crowu  had 
repeated  their  hideous  fictions  amidst  the  ap- 
plauding hums  of  the  audience.     The  judgei 
bad  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share,  the  stu- 
pid credulity  and  the  savage  passions  of  the 
populace,  had  exchanged  smiles   and   compli- 
ments with  tbe  perjured  informers,  had  roared 
down  the  arguments  feebly  stammered  forth  by 
the  prisoners,  aud  had  not  t>een  ashamed,  ia 
passing  the  sentence  of  death,  to  make  ribald 
jests  on  purgatory  and  the  mass.     As  soon  as 
the  butchery  of  Papists  was  over,  the  butchery 
of  Whigs  bad  commenced;  and  the  judges  had 
applied  themselves  to  their  new  work  with  even 
mcnre  than  their  old  barbarity.     To  these  scan- 
dals the  Eevolution  had  put  an  end.     Whoever, 
after  perusing  tbe  trial  of  Ireland  and  Picker- 
ing, of  Qrove  and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish  and 
Alice  Lisle,  turns  to  the  trials  of  Preston  aud 
Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the  contrast.   The 
Solioitor  General,  Somers,  conducted  the  prose-' 
outions   with  a  moderation  and   humanity   of 
which  his' predecessors  had  left  him  no  example. 
*'  I  did  never  think,"  he  said,  **  that  it  was  the 
part  of  any  who  were  of  counsel  for  the  King  in 
cases  of  tbis  nature  to  aggravate  the  crime  of 
the  prisoners,  or  to  put  false  colours  on  the  evi- 
dence."!    Holt's  conduct  was  faultless.    Pollex- 
fen,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or  Somers,  retained 
a  little^-and  a  little  was  too  muoh^f  the  tone 
of  that  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been  biAd. 
But,  though  he  once  or  twice  forgot  the  austere 
decorum  of  his  place;  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  violation  of  substantial  justice.     Tbe   pri- 
soners themselves  seem  to  have  boon  surprised 
by  the  fairness  and  gentleness  with  which  they 
were  treated.     **  I  would  not  mislead  tba  iury 
ril  assure  you,"  said  Holt  to  Preston,  *'  nor  Ov 
Vour  Lordship  any  manner  of  Injury  in   the 


person  who  was  present  gives  tbe  following  account  of 
Somer8>  opening  speech:  **Eb  the  opening  the  evldKocH, 
there  was  no  affected  exaggeration  of  maUer.i,  nor  ostenta* 
tlon  of  a  putid  eloquence,  one  after  another,  as  in  former 
trials,  likA  so  manygeeM  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was 
nothing  bwides  lUr  matter  of  fact,  or  natural  and  just  ra- 
fleotlons  from  tben>w  arisin)(."  The  pamphlet  from  which 
I  -quote  these  wnnU  Is  entitled,  An  Accoant  of  the  lata 
horrid  Gonsplraey  hj  a  JPscson  who  was  present  at  the 
Trials,  IWL 
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world.'*  *'No,  my  Ikrd,"  said  Preston,  "I  see 
it  well  enough  that  Your  Lordship  would  not" 
**  Whatever  iny  fate  may  be,"  said  Ash  ton,  "  I 
eannot  but  own  that  I  hare  had  a  fair  trial  for 
mj  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Solioitor  General  or  by  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Court— for  the  evidence  was 
irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized 
by  Billcp  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  juryman 
oould  not  misunderstand  it  Of  those  papers 
part  was  f^lly  proned  to  be  in  Preston's  hand- 
writing. Part  was  in  Ashton's  handwriting — 
but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not 
the  means  of  j^roTing.  They  therefore  rested 
the  case  against  Ashton  on  .the  indisputable 
facts  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found 
in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used  language 
which  was  quite  unintelligible  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  contentiB.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  oonyicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  exe- 
cuted. He  might  have  saved  his  life  by  making^ 
disclosures.  But  though  he  declared  that,  if  he* 
were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  Their  Majesties,  he  was  fully  resolved 
Dot  to  give  up  ihe  names  of  his  accomplices. 
In  this  resolution  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
no^juring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his  cell. 
It  was  probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was 
induced  to  deliver  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  scaffold 
ft  declaration  which  he  had  transcribed  and 
liigned,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed 
cr  attentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was 
made  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  .of  a  trial 
which  he  had  himself  in  public  acknowledged  to 
have  been  eminently  fair.  He  was  also  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  papers  which  had  been  found 
upon  him.  Unfortunately  his  declaration,  when 
inspected,  proved  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting 
with  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  papers. 
He  died  with  manly  fortitude.f 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence 
against  him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on 
which  his  associates  had  been  convicted ;  and  he 
was  not  worth  the  anger  of  the  government. 
The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense.  The 
Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  go- 
vernment would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He 
was,  they  said,  a  favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his 
death  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  retalia- 
^n.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don papers  in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any 
harm  befell  him,  Moun^oy,  and  all  the  other 
Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  prisoners  in 
France,  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel}  These 
absurd  threata  would  not  have  deferred  the  exe- 
cution one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spare  him  on 
certain  conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the 
counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could  fur- 
ttiah  information  of  the  highest  value.  He  was 
informed  that  his  fate  depended  on  himself. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  severe .     Pride,  con- 


•  state  Trial!. 

t  rap«r  JcTWered  by  Mr.  Anhtnti,  at  hl»  exomtlon.  to 
8!r  Francis  Child,  Sheriff  of  London  ;  Answer  to  the  Paper 
delivered  by  Mr.  Anhton.  The  Annwer  wan  written  by  Dr. 
IMwarrt  Pfiwler.  nfti^rward/i  B^hop  ofQIouoeiOer.  Burnet, 
IL  lU;  Letter  from  Uiohop  Lloyd  U)  Dodwell,  in  the 
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science,  P^rty  q>irit,  were  oa  one  dde;  the  !» 
tense  love  of  life  on  the  other.  He  went  duriag 
a  time  irresolutely  to  and  tro.  He  listened  tc 
his  brother  Jacobites ;  and  his  courage  rose.  Hi 
listened  to  the  agents  of  the  government;  tsA 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening  wbea 
he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he  feared 
nothing.  He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  tiiu 
save  his  neck  by  an'  act  of  baseness.  But  iiii 
temper  was  very  different  when  he  woke  tbe 
next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he  hti 
drawn  f^om  wine  and  company  had  evaponted, 
when  he  was  alone  with  the  iron  grates  ui 
stone  walls,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  Uoek, 
the  axe  and  tbe  sawdust  rose  in  his  miaiL 
During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote  a  coafn- 
sion  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  a&i 
burned  it  every  night  when  he  was  merry.  {  Ha 
nonjuring  friends  formed  a  plan  for  briogiog 
Bancroft  to  visit  the  tower,  in  the  hope,  doobt- 
less,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prfUtc 
and  so  great  ^a  saint  would  confirm  the  waveriBg 
virtue  of  the  prisoner.  ||  Whether  this  plin 
would  have  been  successful  m{iy  be  doubted:  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect :  the  fatal  hoar  drtv 
near;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave  v«j. 
He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendoe, 
Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Peiu, 
as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long  list  of  pe^ 
sons  against  whom  he  could  not  himself  gite 
evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Peaai 
assurances,  were  friendly  to  King  Jaine& 
Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dw- 
set.^  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  em 
had  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint 
Germains.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  l^ 
cuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He  vts 
credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward 
and  the  L«rd  Chamberlai%  had  shared  in  ^ 
vexation  with  which  their  party  had  obserrtd 
the  leaning  of  William  towards  tbe  Tories:  asl 
they  had  probably  expressed  that  vexation  o&- 
guardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing te 
find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  hn  beliere 
whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erny 
neons  construetion  on  invectives  snch  as  tbt 
haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was  but  tr^ 
ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  id'^- 
ments  of  spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  tbe 
lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset  Caermarthen,  a 
Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessJy  p«^ 
secuted  by  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  n.ike  tb« 
most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  But  he  received  m 
encouragement  from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the 
great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  waa  tb« 
least  prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  n- 
turned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought  befon 
him,  and  was  commanded  to  repeat  the  couitt- 
sion  which  had  already  been  made  to  the  miois- 
ters.  The  King  stood  behind  the  Lord  Presa- 
dent^s  chair  and  listened  gravely  while  Claree- 
don,  Dartmouth,  Turner  and  Penn  were  naraei 
But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner,  passing  fVom  wb&t 
he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat  tbe 
stories   which    Penn    bad    told    him,   Willie 
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toiie1i«d  Gftenqftrtlieik  od  the  shonlder  and  said, 
"Mj  Lord,  we  hare  had  too  ma^h^of  tbi«."* 
This  jadieiens  magnanimity  had  its  proper  re- 
ward. DeTonshire  and  Dorset  became  from  that 
day  more  lealoos  than  erer  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for  which  their 
own  indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished  some 
ground,  had  continued  to  repose  confidence  in 
their  loyalty. f 

Even  those  who  were  nndoabtedly  criminal 
were  generally  treated  with  great  lenity.  Cla- 
i^ndon  lay  in  the  Tower  about  toix  months.  His 
guilt  was  fully  established ;  and  a  party  among 
the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  importunately  for 
his  head.  But  he  was  saTed  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and 
by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  mother. 
The  prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He 
was  allowed  to  entertain  his  fHeiids  at  dinner. 
When  at  length  his  health  began  to  suffer  from 
restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  toun- 
try  under  the  care  of  a  warder :  the  warder  was 
soon  remoTed;  and  Clarendon  was  informed  that, 
while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be' 
molested.  { 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common 
dye.  He  was  an  English  seaman ;  and  he  had 
laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth  to  the 
French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  command  of 
a  French  squadron  against  his  country.  It  was 
a  serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  Council  (3iamber.  A  narra- 
tiTe  of  what  passed  there,  written  by  himself, 
has  been  presenred.  In  that  narratiYe  he  ad- 
mits that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
delieacy.  He  Tehementjy  asserted  his  inno- 
eenee.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  corre- 
sponded with  Saint  (^ermains,  that  he  was  no 
liftTOurito  there,  and  that  Mary  of  Modena  in  par- 
ticular owed  him  a  grudge.  **  My  Lords,"  he 
said,  *'I  am  an  Englishman.  X  always,  when 
the  interest  of  the  Rouse  of  Bourbon  was 
strongest  here,  shunned  the  French,  both  men 
and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  rather  than  see  Poitsmouth  in  the  power 
of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk  orer  a  bottle."  His  protestations 
seem  to  have  produced  some  effect;  for  he  was 
at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle  custo- 
dy of  the  Black  Rod.  On  farther  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  was  determined,  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he 
died  of  apoplexy:  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 


•  TtMt  tun  aeoMint  of  what  puMd  k  trae  in  sabitaDoe 
la  ■ufflciently  proTcd  by  the  Lift  of  James.  H.  443.  I  have 
taken  one  or  |po  aUieht  dreumstaoeei  from  Dalrymple, 
who,  I  believe,  took  tbem  from  papevs,  now  IrreeoYerably 
loot,  wbieh  be  had  deen  in  the  Scotch  Collegre  at  Pari*. 

f  Tbo  moceea  of  Wil  lino's  *'  aeeming  elomeney**  la  ad- 
mittfd  by  the  oomptter  of  the  Life  nt  Jamop.  The  Piinoe 
of  OraDBB^  metliod.  It  Is  acknowledged.  **siicroed*!d  m 
w«ll  that,  whatever  MeiitimeiitA  thoM  i^rds  which  Mr. 
P«uD  had  named  might  ha%e  had  at  that  time,  tbey  prcTixt 
hi  effect  BHHt  bitter  enemlee  to  liLi  MajeMy's  oauee  after^ 
wanla.*'— li  443. 
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oompleto  his  disgrace  by  offering  hie  sword  ie 
the  new  goremment,  and  by  expressing  in  fer- 
vent language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the 
goodness  of  God  and  of  Their  Migesties,  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  bow  much  he  hated 
the  French.-] 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk ;  for  the  goTem* 
ment  was  most  unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaf- 
fold one  of  the  Seven  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petition.  A  warrant  was  however 
issued  for  bis  apprehension;  and  his  friends 
had  little  hope  that  he  would  escape :  for  his 
nose  was  such  as  none  who  had  seen  It  could 
forget;  and  it  was  to  little  j[>ttrpose  that  he  put 
on  a  flowing  wig  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard 
to  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot:  for,  after  skulking  a  few  weeks  in  Eng- 
land, he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
remained  some  time  in  France.  || 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn ;  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced 
that,  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  sent  in 
search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remarkable 
ceremony  at  some  distance  ftrom  his  home.  An 
event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian,  whose 
object  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation, 
ought  not  to  pass  unnotioed.  While  London 
was  agitated  by  the  aews  that  a  plot  had  been 
discovered,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox 
had  begun  to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devils.^ 
He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave 
deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper,  with  the 
education  of  a  labouring  man,  and  with  an 
intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  states,  that 
is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and 
not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam.  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the 
strongest  form  the  constitutional  diseases  of 
bis  mind..  At  the  time  when  his  faculties  were 
ripening.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  -Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastory, 
and  were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm,  refut- 
ing and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered 
ft*om  congregation  to  congregation ;  he  heard 
priests  harangue  against  Puritans :  he  heard 
Puritans  harangue  against  priests;  and  he  in 
vain  applied  for  spirittud  direction  and  conso- 
lation to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him 
to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing  psalms ;  another  ad- 
vised him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood  **  The 
young  inquirer  tamed  in  disgust  from  these 
advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also 
blind  guides. ff  After  some  time  he  came  to  the 
eonelusion  that  no  human  being  was  competent 
to  instruct  him  in  divine  things,  and  that  the 
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truth  had  been  commnnicated  to  him  by  direct 
Inspiration  from  heaven.  He  argued  that,  as 
the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  anr) 
as  the  persecntors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  Greelc  and  Hebrew,  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  more  especially  of 
Latin,  Griiek  and  Hebrew,  must  be  useless  to  a 
Christian  minister.*  Indeed,  he  was  so  far  from 
knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  none : 
nor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be 
more  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  than  his 
English  often  is  to  the  most  acute  and  attentive 
reader. f  One  of  the  precious  truths  which 
were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was, 
that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the 
Becond  person  plural  insteac^of  the  second  per- 
8on  singular.  Another  was,  that  to  talk  of  the 
month  of  March  was  to  worship  the  blood- 
thirsty god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday 
was  to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  moon.  To 
Bay  Good  morning  or  Good  evening  ^as  highly 
reprehensible,  for  those  phrases  evidently  im- 
ported that  God  had  made  bad  days  and  bad 
nights.^  A  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death 
itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma, 
he  cited  the  passage  in  which  it  is  written  that 
Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Abednego  were  thrown 
into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats  on ; 
and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable 
to  answer  this  argument  except  by  crying  oat, 
<*Take  him  away,  gaoler."$  Fox  insisted  much 
on  the  not  less  weighty  argument  that  the 
Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to  their 
superiors ;  and  he  asked,  with  great  animation, 
whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  name  of 
Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in 
virtue.  II  Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  effect  of 
Batanical  influence;  for,  as  he  observied,  the 
woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of 
Infirmity,  was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to 
bow  as  soon  as  Divine  power  had  liberated  her 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One.^  His  ex- 
positionB  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.     Passages,  which  had  been,  in 


*  "What  th«y  know,  they  know  natarttllj,  who  tmn 
flrom  the  oomm*Dd  and  err  firom  the  epMt,  whoea  fruit 
wttheri.  who  saitb  that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latlne  ia  the 
orij^nal:  belbre  Babell  waa,  the  earth  waa  of  one  lan- 
gntfo ;  and  Nimrod  the  oun^ni^  hunter,  before  the  Lord, 
vrhlda  came  out  of  curaed  Ham'a  atock,  the  original  and 
huUder  of  Babell,  whom  Ood  confounded  with  many  Ian* 
guagea,  and  thla  they  my  Is  the  original  who  erred  from 
the  apirlt  and  command;  and  Pilate  had  hii  original  He- 
brow,  Greek,  and  Latine,  which  oraeUed  Ohrtat  and  aet 
over  him."— A  meesage  from  the  Lord  to  the  ParUament 
of  England,  bv  O.  Fox,  1054.  The  Mme  argument  will  be 
frand la  the  /oumala,  but  haa  been  put  by  the  editor  into 
a  little  better  Engliah.  "  Doat  thou  think  to  make  mlnlii- 
ters  of  Chriat  by  theae  natural  oonfuMd  languama  whioJi 
sprung  from  Babell,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and  aet  atop 
of  Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor  7*'— P««e  64. 

t  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  waa  revlaed  by 
men  of  more  ronse  and  knowledge  than  himseli;  and 
therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  givea  us  no  notion  of  his  genuine 
style.  The  following  is  a  fiiir  specimen.  It  ia  the  exor* 
dium  of  one  of  bin  manifeatoea.  "  Tbem  which  the  world 
who  are  without  th«  fi*ar  of  Ond  rail;*  Quakers  in  Kcom  dp 
deny  all  or  in  ions,  and  they  do  deny  all  conorivings,  and 
thny  do  deny  all  sect^.  and  th*«y  do  deny  all  imiKcinatjQns. 
aiiil  noti<  nm  and  jtidgiminU  which  ^l^elh  out  of  the  will, 
and  the  thouKht«.  and  do  deny  wiichcraft  and  all  oathj>, 
anrt  the  wii  Id  and  tbo  wurk*  t,f  it,  nnd  tlieir  worships  and 
their  cuxtom-*  wiih  the  li)ihu  hikI  Io  deny  £sls«  ways  and 
ia:se  worsbipa,  seduceriiAnd  decciven*.  which  arc  now  seen 
Io  be  la  ^ba  world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are 


the  apprehension  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Gm> 
pels  durihg  sixteen  centuries,  ligaratiTe,  b« 
construed  literally.  PasBages,  which  no  Iivbmb 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  In  any 
other  than  a  literal  sense,  lie  constnzod  l&gara- 
tivcly.  Thus,  from  those  rhetoricfti  exprca- 
sions  in  which  the  duty  of  patience  nndcr 
injuries  is  enjoined,  he  deduced  the  doctrine 
that  selfdefence  against  pirates  and  assMsins 
is  unlawful  On  the  other  band,  the  plaia 
commands  to  baptixe  with  water,  and  to  par- 
take of  bread  and  wine  in  commenoratioB  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  be  proaomeeii 
to  be  allegorical.  He  long  wandered  froa 
place  to  place,  teaching  this  strange  theology, 
shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  hie  parox- 
ysms of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way 
into  churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple  bas- 
ses, interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  da- 
mour  and  scurrility,**  and  pestering  rectors  aa^ 
justices  with  epistles moch  resembling buriesqncs 
of  those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and 
Tyrcfj-  He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by 
these  feats.  His  strange  face,  his  strange  ehant, 
his  immovable  hat  and  his  leather  breeches  were 
known  all  over  the  country ;  and  he  boasts  that, 
as  soon  as  the  rumour  was  beard,  "  The  Man  ia 
Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror  seised  hy- 
pocritical professors,  and  hireling  priests  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  his  way.^^  He  wasrepeatedlj 
imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks,  sometimes 
justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  con- 
gregations, and  sometimes  uigastly,  for  naeiely 
talking  nonsense,  ^e  soon  gathered  round  hia 
a  body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond 
himself  in  absurdity.  He  has  told  as  that  one 
of  his  friends  walked  naked  throagh  Skiptoa 
declaring  the  truth,  {{  and  that  another  waa  di> 
vinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  yeaie 
to  marketplaces,  and  to  the  houses  of  genUeaiea 
and  clergymen,  nil  Fox  complains  bitterly  thst 
these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  requited  by  an  untoward  generation  vrith 
hooting,  pelting,  eoachwhipping  and  horsewhip- 
ping. But,  though  he  applauded  the  seal  of  the 
suffererb,  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengtka 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip 


oondemned,  which  ll^rht  leadeth  to  peace  and  Hfr  fmrn 
death,  whkdi  now  thouaanda  do  wltneaa  the  new  tearhiv 
Christ,  him  bv  whom  the  world  was  made,  wbo  rairas 
among  the  children  of  Ilcfat,  and  with  the  spirit  and  pow« 
of  the  liTlng  Ood,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff 
from  the  wheal,  and  doth  see  that  which  muft  be  shak«« 
with  that  whida  cannot  he  shaken  nor  morad,  what  gires 
to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and  moved,  such  aa  live  in  the 
notions,  opinions,  oonoelTlngs,  and  thoughta  and  fiusriaa, 
theae  he  all  ahakeo  and  comes  to  be  oa  heaps,  wfakh  tbey 
who  witneaa  those  things  baibra  mentloiMd  ahaken  ani 
removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and  dlaeemod  by  thca 
wbo  walka  in  those  tblngi  unremoved  and  not  abaknL*— 
a  Waning  to  the  Work!  that  are  Groping  la  the  Dark,  by 
G.  Fox,  1066. 

t  See  the  nleoa  entitled,  Ooneenitog  Good  morrow  eal 
Good  even,  the  World's  CnatoBBl^  but  by  the  Ught  wlikh 
itt^  the  Worid  ia  eome  1^  H  made  manllbat  to  all  who  ki 
in  the  Darknesa,  bj  G.  Vox,  166T» 

i  Jooraal,  page  160. 

(  EplsUe  from  Hariincmi,  11th  of  Sth  month,  l«rr. 


t  Of  Bowings,  by  G.  Pox,  166T.   • 

**  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pagee  S 

ft  tiee.  ftir  example,  the  Bplatte  to  Sawl 


24, 96^  and  61. 
whey,  a  JuMfce  of 
the  peace,  in  the  Journal,  pa^  86:  the  8pl«ti«  tn  WilHan 
lAmpilL  a  clerfrrman,  which  beirlns,  **The  word  of  the 
Urd  Ui  thee,  nh  iAmpitt,"  page  PO:  awt  th»  Bpistle  to  e» 
other  ch*rg>'man  whom  he  calla  Prieat  Tatham,  pa^e  9t 
ft  Journal,  pam  66. 
M  Iblil.  pMgi<  300. 
iibkLpa(e828 
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himself  partially.  Thus  he  pulled  off  his  shoes 
and  walked  barefoot  through  Lich6cld,  crying, 
•»Woe  to  the  bloody  city."*  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  ha  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
pear before  the  publio  without  that  decent  gar- 
ment from  whi^  his  popular  appellation  was 
derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox 
simply  by  looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writ- 
ings, we  shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him, 
morally  or  intelleotually,  above  Ludowtck  Mug- 
gleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him 
as  its  founder  with  th^  Muggletonians  or  the 
Bouthcotians.  It  chanced  that  among  the  thou- 
sands whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few 
persons  whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of 
a  very  different  order  from  his  own.  Robert 
Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and 
learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Bar- 
clay in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  That  such  men 
should  have  become  the  followers  of  Qeorge  Fox 
ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem- 
bers what  qiuck,  rigorous  and  highly  cultivated 
Intellects  were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the 
imknown  tongues.  The  truth  is  that  no  powers 
of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of 
this  description.  Touching  God  and  His  ways 
with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  dis- 
cover little  more  than  the  meanest.  In  theology 
the  interval  is  small  indeed  between  Aristotle 
and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked 
savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise 
men,  weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  un- 
certainty, longing  to  believe  something,  and  yet 
seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should  submit 
themselves  absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm 
and  nndoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatu- 
ral commission.  Thus  we  frequently  see  in- 
qaisitiTe  and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  from 
their  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church 
which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  ques- 
tioning the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  them- 
selves to  worship  a  wafer.  And  Uius  it  was  that 
Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was  im- 
measurably inferior  in  every  thing  ex(fept  the 
energy  of  his  convictions.  By  these  converts 
his  rude  doctrines  were  polished  into  a  form 
somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good 
tMSte.  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down 
was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act 
which  he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned : 
but  what  was  most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories 
and  practices  was  softened  down,  or  at  least  not 
obtruded  on  the  public:  whatever  could  be  made 
to  appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fairest  light: 


•  Joamal,  paiK«  49. 

t  ••  KnperUlly  oriatm"  nyo  I«>1l6,  th«  IkmimH  ofall  the 
•nemlM  of  tb«  8«et.  ''mine  of  th«m  have  miido  noarer  ad- 
vftaeM  tow»rdii  GhrlntluiUy  than  ever  bofore :  and  among 
tbem  the  inisf  ntooii  Mr.  Penn  hns  x>f  lato  raflned  some  of 
th«tr  KTHM  notioni,  ftod  broaiffat  thmn  Into  lonio  tarn,  and 
ban  BMda  tbem  apeak  nenae  and  BofflSub,  of  both  which 
George  Fox,  their  flmt  and  great  apoatie,  mm  totally  igmo- 
raat  ....  Tbej  endeavour  all  th*y  can  to  make  it 
appear  that  their  doctrine  was  unilWrm  from  thv>  beKinniofC, 
and  that  there  ban  been  no  aUeraUon;  and  therefore  they 
take  upon  them  to  defend  all  (he  writinies  of  Oeor^e  Fnx, 
•  Dd  ntbera  of  the  flr«t  Qnakt^r^.  and  t\im  and  wind  them 
to  make  them  (hot  tl  In  lmpo:««lble)  t^tw  wicli  what  they 
teiv*h  now  at  thl<(  day.**  (The  dnake  In  the  Graiw,  3nl  cd. 
1«$98.  Introduction.)  LeiiUe  wan  alwnyn  more  civil  to  hia 
brtthft  Jnoobite  Penn  than  to  any  other  Quaker.  Penn 
hlnL«eIf  aaya  of  hIa  maMter,  '*  A»  abrupt  y  and  brokenly  aa 
aometlmes  his  aeoteneaa  would  tell  from  him  about  dlviaa 


his  gibberish  was  translated  into  English :  mean 
ings  which  he  would  have  been  quite  unnble  it 
comprehend  were  put  on  his  phrases:  and  hif 
system,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not 
have  known  it  ngain,  was  defended  by  numeroui 
citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and  Christian 
fathers  whose  names  he  had  never  heard. f  Still, 
however,  those  who  remodelled  his  theology  con- 
tinued to  profess,  and  doubtless  to  feel,  profound 
reverence  for  him ;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were 
to  the  last  received  and  read  with  respect  in 
Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country.  His 
death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the 
funeral  a  great  multitude  assembled  round  the 
meeting  house  in  Gracechurch  Street.  Thence 
the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial  ground  of  the 
sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators  ad« 
dressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery. 
Penn  was  conspicuous  among  those  disciples 
who  committed  the  venerable  corpse  to  the  earth. 
The  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  finished  when 
be  learned  that  warrants  were  out  against  him. 
He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many 
months  concealed  ftrom  the  public  eye.{ 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney 
received  from  him  a  strange  communication. 
Penn  begged  for  an  interview,  but  insisted  on  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  return 
unmolested  to  his  hiding  place.  Sidney  obtained 
the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
spoke  at  length  in  his  own  defence.  He  declared 
that  he  was  a  l^aithful  subject  of  King  Witliiim 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any 
design  against  them,  he  would  discover  it.  De- 
parting fi'om  his  Yea  and  Nay,  he  protested,  as 
in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
plot,  unless  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French 
government  might  be  called  plots.  Sidney, 
amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  person,  who  bad 
such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use 
the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  ab- 
horrence of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
book  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  something  very 
Uke  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by  something  very  like 
an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no  pldt^ 
the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  ^ 
on  Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question  -^^ 
Penn  evaded.  **  If,'*  he  said,  "  I  could  only  see  ^. 
the  King,  I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him 
freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  be 
important  for  him  to  know.  It  is  only  in  that 
way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A  witness 
for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for  my  oonscienoe 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn.**   ^e  assured 


fhfngt.  It  ia  weU  known  they  were  often  as  testa  to  maay 
ftiror  dcelarattona."  That  ia  to  aay,  George  Fox  talked 
nonaenae»  and  aone  of  bis  frtends  paraphrased  it  into 


X  In  the  Lllb  of  Pean  wUdi  la  prefixed  to  hie  worka,  we 
are  told  that  the  warranta  were  laaued  on  the  16th  of 
January,  lODO-l.'tn  conaequence  of  an  aocunUlon  backed 
by  the  oath  of  Wtlliam  Fuller,  who  ia  truly  deaifmatei  aa  a 
wretch,  a  cheat,  and  an  impoator;  and  this  story  ia  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Clarknon.  It  ia,  howerer,  certkinlV  ftiae. 
Caermarthen,  writing  to  William  on  the  Urd  of  February, 
aaya  that  there  waa  then  only  one  wltneaa  airalnat  Penn, 
and  that  Preiitfm  waa  that  one  witneM  It  iff  thi^refbra 
eri'lent  that  Fuller  waa  not  the  hilbnner  nn  wbr«e  oath 
the  warrant  atpniuxt  Penn  wap  iitnuM.    In  fact  Fuller  ap* 

Etara,  from  hlM  Ufe  of  himself,  tn  liavv  tioen  iheu  at  the 
aene    When  VDtHnghani  wrote  to  William  on  the  *idtk 
of  Juae^  another  witneas  bad  oome  forward. 
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Sidney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
governmeat  were  the  disoontented  Whigs.  **  The 
Jacobites  are  not  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  nlaa 
among  them  who  has  common  understanding. 
Some  persons  who  oame  over  from  Holland  with 
the  King  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded. "  It  does 
not  appear  that  Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He 
was  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  No  active 
search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid  in  Lon- 
don during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down 
to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to 
France.  After  about  three  years  of  wandering 
and  lurking  he,  by  the  mediation  of  some  emi- 
nent men,  who  oyerlooked  his  faults  for  the  sake 
of  bis  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  again  ventured  to  resume  his 
ministrations.  The  return  which  he  made  for 
the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does 
not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he 
again  begun  to  harangue  in  public  about  the 
unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message 
earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  £ngland  with  thirty  thousand 
men.* 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston 
was  decided.  After  several  respites,  the  go- 
vernment, convinced  that,  though  he  had  told 
much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his 
execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the 
machinery  of  death  in  readiness. f  But  he  was 
again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks, 
obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however,  extended 
only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon 
as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of 
offence  and  suspicion^  and  was  again  arrested, 
examined  and  sent  to  prison.  |  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses 
and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor 
bouse  in  the  North  Biding  of  Torkshire.  There, 
at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks 
of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a 
man  of  dauntless  oourage  and  spotless  honour, 
but  who  now  pronounced  that  he  was  at  best 
a^  meanspirited  coward,  and  hinted  their  suspi- 
eions  that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy 
and  a  trepan.  {  He  employed  the  short  and  sad 
remains  of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation 
of  Boethius  into  English.  The  translation  was 
published  after  the  translator's  death.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  on  aooount  of  some  very 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification 
with  new  metres,  and  on  aooount  of  the  allusions 
with  which  the  preface  is  filled.  Under  a  thin 
veil  of  figurative  language,  Preston  exhibited 
to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained 
that  the  vibunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to 
death  had  dealt  with  him  more  leniently  than 
bis  former  friends,  and  that  many,  who  had 


•  SIdDer  to  WniUni,  Vab.  27, 1890-1.  The  1«ttOT  to  in 
Dftlrrmple'i  Appoidix,  Part  II.  book  vi  Narotodua  Luir 
trell,  In  hto  DUry  fbr  September  1601,  mentions  Penn'i 
escape  ftt>m  Shoreham  to  France,  On  the  6th  of  December 
1603  Nardstufl  made  the  following  entry:  *< William  Fenn 
tlie  Quaker,  having  for  Home  time  abnconded,  and  baring 
oompromL>ed  the  matten  iigainHt  him,  appears  now  in 

Sublic,  and,  on  Friday  laat,  held  forth  at  the  Bull  and 
louth,  in  .Saint  Martin*!.**  On  Decembor  lS-28, 160a,  wae 
drawn  up  at  Saint  Qermain's,  under  MelfortV  direction,  « 
paper  containing  a  pasMKe  of  which  the  foliuwlog  \*  a 
tran«latiiiu:  **  Mr.  l*enn  myfl  that  Yaur  >IiO<"<ty  has  had 
several  oocaiHanit.  but  never  any  m  favonrnbU  a?  the  pre- 
sent; and  he  hopes  that  Your  .Majesty  will  be  earnest  with 
the  must Chri.>tian  King  not  to  uexli^-t  it:  that  a«ie9eent 
With  thirl^  thousand  men  will  not  onJy  reesUblisfa  Your 


noTor  been  tried  by  temptations  like  his,  bad 
very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by 
sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  de- 
fiance at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  wbca 
brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  beet 
quelled  for  a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston*i 
plot,  was  remed  by  the  fall  of  Mono.  The  joj 
of  the  whole  party  was  boundless.  The  nos- 
juring  priests  ran  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween Sam*8  Coffee  House  and  Westminster  HaU, 
spreading  the  praises  of  Lewis,  and  laoghing  at 
the  miserable  issue  of  the  deliberations  of  tht 
great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the  malecontenta 
wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  is 
their  loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuont 
among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  &Toar 
and  in  military  command,  and  was  now  an  in- 
defatigable agitator  and  conspirator.  In  hit 
exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  msa 
owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than  onoe  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  tbe 
Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  is 
her  way  when  she  took  her  airing ;  and,  whilt 
all  around  him  uncoTcred  and  bowed  low,  gave 
her  a  rude  stare  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her  face 
The  affront  was  not  only  brutal,  but  cowardly. 
For  the  law  had  proTided  no  punishment  for 
mere  impertinence,  howoTer  gross;  and  Us 
Ring  was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  fn» 
contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the  Queen 
could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeepers  not  to 
admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates.  But, 
long  after  her  death,  a  day  oame  when  he  had 
reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  inso- 
lence. He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  aH 
the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assassins  not 
excepted,  he  was  the  only  one  for  whom  Willian 
felt  an  intense  personal  aTersion:|| 

A  few  days  after  this  CTent  tne  rage  of  the 
malecontents  began  to  flame  more  fiercely  thas 
ever.  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy  of  whid 
Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  nonjnring  bishops 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  de- 
privation, continued  to  reside  in  the  official 
mansions  which  had  once  been  their  own.  Bur- 
net had,  at  Mary's  request,  laboured  to  effect  s 
compromise.  His  direct  interference  would 
probably  hare  done  more^harm  than  good.  He 
therefore  judiciously  employed  the  agency  o( 
Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the  esUmatioa 
of  tbe  nonjurors  than  any  statesman  who  was 
not  a  noi^uror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthies 
as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with  tke 
High  Church  party.  Sancroft  and  his  brethret 
were  informed  that,  if  they  would  oonaent  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordMn,  to  is- 


M^es^,  bot  aoooffdiBc  to  all  a , . 

Thb  paper  Is  among  the  Nalrne  MBS.,  and  was  ttanshtd 

by  Ma^heraon.  » 

t  NarcisRUs  Lattmll^S  Diuy,  April  11,  IWL 

i  Narcbwuii  LuttreU's  Dlarr.  Angost  16B1;  Lettsr  Item 
Vernon  to  Wharton,  Oct  IT,  1001,  in  the  Bodldaa. 

2  The  opinion  of  the  Jaoobiies  uypcan  from  a  ktM 
which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  rietidi  War  Uftea.  U 
wait  written  in  lx>ndon  on  the  2St]i  of  June  1091. 

I  W<>lwoud'8  Merrnrias  Reforniatus,  April  11,  21,  1(91: 
NnrriMux  Luttreirn  Dlsi^.  April  1601:  L'llermitaffe  t»  \ht 
Siaten  Ueuerai,  June  19-20, 1006;  CaJamy'ti  Life.  The  •C'wr 
of  Kenwlrk'n  rudeness  to  Mary  is  tuU  in  dlfferenc  vay^  f 
have  followed  what  SMms  to  me  the  most  atttbentic,  aa4 
what  is  oeftalnly  the  least  disgraceful,  i 
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ettmte.  t&  conffrln.  «Bd  to  wntob  over  ilie  Mtb 
|iaii  the  mural,  tjr  of  tho  priet»thood,  a  bill  abould 
bo  brought  into  Parliftneat  to  ezeuse  tbem  froa 
inking  tbe  oaliifl.*  Thia  offor  waa  impradentlj 
liberal ;  bat  tM>B«  to  wbom  it  wati  made  oould 
not  oopniiteatiy  aoeept  it.  For  in  tbe  ordina* 
lion  Borvioe*  and  indeisd  ia  almost  *eTery  service 
of  tbe  Gbitrob,  William  and  Mary  were  desig- 
nated as  King  and  Queen.  Tbe  only  promise 
tbat  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  pre* 
l&tes  was  tbat  they  would  live  quietly;  and  even 
this  promise  they  bad  not  all  kept  Oae  of 
them  at  least  bad  been  guilty  of  treasbn  aggra- 
vated by  impiety.  He  bad,  under  the  strong 
fear  of  being  butchered  by  the  populace,  de- 
ciHred  that  he  abhorred  tbe  thought  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  France,  and  had  invoked  God  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet,  a 
short  time  after,  he  had  been  detected  in  plot- 
ting to  bring  a  Freneb  army  into  England ;  and 
he  had  written  to  assure  tbe  Court  of  Saint  Qer- 
roains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his 
brethren,  and  especially  wit^  Bancroft  The 
>Vhigs  called  loudly  for  severity.  Even  the 
Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that  indul* 
leence  bad  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point. 
They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate. 
•*  Will  you  and  your  brethren,"  said  Trevor  to 
Lloyd,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  **  dis- 
own all  conneotion  with  Doctor  Turner,  and  de- 
clare that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  imputed  to 
you  is  fHlse  ?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It 
was  now  evident  tbat  William's  forbearance  bad 
only  emboldened  the  adversaries  wbom  be  bad 
hoped  to  conciliate.  Even  Caermarthen,  even 
Nottingham,  deola|ed  tbat  it  was  high  time  to 
fill  the  vacant  Bees.t 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  tbe  Archbishop- 
ric, and  was  consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow.  Gompton,  cruelly 
mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  cere- 
mony.* His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet  and  Hough.  Tbe  congregation  was 
the  most  splendid  that  bad  been  seen  in  any 
place  of  worship  since  the  coronation.  The 
Queen's  drawiugroom  was,  on  that  day,  desert- 
eif.  Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  tbe  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and  went 
thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside.  Norfolk, 
Caermarthen  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in 
Che  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to 
see  his  woods  at  Chatswortb  in  their  summer 
beauty,  had  deferred  bis  departure  in  order  to 
mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd 
which  lined  the  streets  greeted  Ae  new  Pri- 
mate warmly.  For  he  h^,  during  many  years, 
preached  in  the  City;  and  .his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  bis  tem- 
per and  mannem,  had  made  him  the  favourite 
of  tbe  Londoners.  I  But  the  congratulationB 
and  applauses  of  his  friends  oould  not  drown 
the  roar  of  execration  whiol^  the  Jacobites  set 
up.     According  to  then,  he  was  a  thief  whq 


•  Baniel,  H.  Tl. 

t  Lloyd  to  S^neroft,  Jan.  34, 1691.  The  Isttsr  It  emong 
tb#  Taanar  H98.,  Md  to  printed  in  th«  Life  of  Ken  by  s 
Layman. 

X  London  Oasatta,  Jnn«  1,  1691 ;  Blrch*8  Life  of  T1IIoi> 
WMi  r  Conxratulatonr  Pnem  to  the  RftTcreod  Dr.  Ttllotffon 
on  hffi  PromAtioB,  1691;  Vernon  to  Wharton,  May  28  and 
80.  1091.  Thetu  lettera  to  Wbarton  arit  in  the  findleian 
Ivlhrarv,  and  Ihrm  part  of  a  highly  oerioae  eolleotioa, 
I WM  kindly  pointed  out  to  bm  by  Dr.  BandineL 


had  not  entered  by  the  dooiv  but  bml  climbed 
over  the  fences.  Ue  was  a  hireling  whose  own 
tbe  Aheep  were  not,  who  bad  usurped  the  crook 
of  the  good  shepberdi  and  who  might  well  be 
expected  to  leave  tbe  flock  at  the  m- rey  of 
every  wolf.  He  was  an  Arian,  a  Socinian.  a 
Deist,  an  Atheist.  He  had  coxened  the  world 
by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral  good- 
ness :  but  be  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dnogerous 
enemy  of  tbe  Church  than  he  could  have  been 
if  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Hobbes,  and  bad  lived  as  loosely  as  Wiimot 
Ue  had  taught  tbe  fine  gentlemen  and  Indies 
who  admired  his  style,  and  who  were  constantly 
seen  round  his  pulpit,  that  they  might  be  very 
good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  ac- 
count of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Qenesis  to  be 
allegorical.  Indeed  they  might  eaiiily  be  as 
good  Christians  as  he :  for  he  had  never  been 
christened:  his  parents  were  Anabaptists:  he 
had  lost  their  religion  when  be  was  a  boy :  and 
he  had  never  found  another.  In  ribald  lam- 
poons he  was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  Tiie 
parish  register  of  his  baptism  was  produced  in 
vain.  His  enemies  still  continued  to  complain 
that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church 
who  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up  a 
story  tbat  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for 
the  great  crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a 
throne,  that  in  her  agony  she  bad  applied  to 
Tillotson,  and  tbat  he  luid  comforted  her  by 
assuring  her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wiok«)d 
in  a  future  state  would  not  be  etemaLJ  The 
Archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
leminine  delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softend 
than  braced  by  the  habits  of  a  long  life,  duricig 
which  contending  sects  and  factions  had  agreed 
in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with  admiration  and 
of  his  character  with  esteem.  The  storm  of 
obloquy  which  be  bad  to  face  for  the  first  time 
at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much 
for  him.  His  spirits  declined :  his  health  gave 
way:  yet  he  neither  flinched  firom  his  duty  nor 
attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
A  few  days  after  his  consecration,  some  persons 
were  seized  while  dispersing  libels  in  which  be 
was  reviled.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
proposed  to  Institute  prosecutions ;  but  he  in- 
sisted that  nobody  should  be  punished  on  his 
account.  II  Once,  when  he  had  company  with 
him,  a  sealed  packet  waa  put  into  his  bands : 
he  opened  it;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  friends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  thia  cowardly  in- 
sult; but  the  Archbishop,  trying  to  ooncei^l  his 
anguish  by  a  smile,  pointed  to  the  pamphlets 
which  covered  his  table,  snd  said  that  the  re- 
proach whieb  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was  in- 
tended to  convey  might  be  called  gentle  when 
compared  with  other  reproaches  which  be  dail^ 
bad  to  endure.  After  fiis  death  a  bundle  of  the 
savage  lampoons  which  the  nonjurors  had  cir- 
culated against  him  was  found  among  his  papen 
with  this  indorsement:  <*I  pray  God  foigiTf 
them:  I  dc^f 


»«ich*RlifeofTniotKm;  LedW^  Ghsrce  ttf  flodanlH* 
afcainxt  Dr.  Tilloliion  eonnidered,  by  a  IVne  Son  of  tbr 
Church,  1695;  Hiekee'i  DlMoanies  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and 
Dr.  Tillotmn,  1096;  OaUlof^e  of  Booke  of  tbe  Newert 
Fashion  to  be  Sold  try  Auction  at  the  Whig's  Coffee  Boqmi 
evidenUy  printed  in  1^993.  More  than  sixty  years  hiter 
J(>bDM)n  deMribed  a  'jturdj  Jacobite  as  firmly  oonviaMi 
that  TUlotsoo  died  ar  Atheist;  Idler,  No.  10. 

I  TiUotunn  to  LadT  Raa'ell,  June  38, 1091. 

f  fiiEcli't  Ufe  of  XUlotsoa;  ICesMilsls  of  IBMmm  ty 
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The  temper  of  the  deposed  primat«  wrb  rery 
differeat.  He  seems  to  have  been  anJer  a  com- 
plete deludon  as  to  his  own  importance.  The 
immense  popalarity  which  he  had  enjoyed  three 
years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  had  plunged  into  the  Thames  to  im- 
plore his  blessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  sentinels  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  his  health 
under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty 
roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yard 
on  the  m  frning  of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant 
night  whjn  every  window  from  Hyde  Park  to 
Mile  End  had  exhibited  seren  candles,  the  mid- 
most and  t  illest  emblematical  of  him,  were  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection;  nor  had  he.  the  wisdom 
to  perceive  that  all  this  homage  had  been  paid, 
not  to  his  person,  but  to  that  religion  and  to 
those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
the*  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness 
with  which  the  new  government  had  long  per- 
sisted in  treating  him  seems  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  tLis  error.  That  a  succession  of  conci- 
liatory messages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensing- 
ton, that  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to 
be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  his 
cold  and  uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  out 
the  royal  indulgence,  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
clamours  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations 
daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing, 
fifteen  months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metro- 
politan palace,  these  things  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  not  the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the 
ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him. 
The  news,  therefore,  tha^  his  see  had  been  filled, 
threw  him  into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life,  and  which  hurried  him  into  many 
foolish  and  unseemly  actions.  Tillotson,  as  soon 
as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and 
kindness,  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  which  he  was 
the  innocent  cause.  He  stayed  long  in  the  an- 
techamber, and  sent  in  his  name  ^y  several  ser- 
vants :  but  Sancroft  would  not  even  return  an 
answer.*  Three  weeks  passed;  and  still  the 
deprived  Archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  At  length  he  received  an  order  intimate 
ing  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should 
quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  peased  to  be 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest.  He 
resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  it.  He  would  stay  till  he 
was  pulled  out  by  the  SheHfTs  officers.  He 
would  defend  himself  at  law  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  acknowledg- 
ing the  authority  of  the  usurpers,  f  The  case 
was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  artifice 
of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 
When  judgment  had  been  ipven  against  him,  he 
left  the  pedace,  but  directed  his  steward  to  re- 
tain possession.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily 
fined.  Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure 
his  predecessor  that  the  fine  should  not  be  ex- 
actCKl.  But  "Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money.  | 


hU  pupil  John  noardmore :  Sherlock'*'  wrnMtn  prrarbpd 
fai  tbe  Temple  Church  on  the  do&th  of  Qaeon  Marr.  l^V^i-S. 

•  Wbarton'ii  OolleeUnea  quoted4n  Blrch'a  Life  of  Tflk)t> 
ioa. 

t  Wharton*!  Ooltoetanoa  quoted  in  VOylfa  Lift  of  San- 
«oA:  NarciMiaii  LuttrellV  Diary. 

I  the  UmbotSi  M8.  qaoted  In  lyOj.ft  IAS»  of  Sancton; 


From  that  time  the  grwt  otjaet  of  the  na> 
rowminded  and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  iq 
pieces  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  ii^*' 
chief  minister.  It  was  in  Tain  that  some 
those  nonjurors,  whose  viniie,  aDility  and  Imn,. 
ing  were  the. glory  of  their  party,  remonstratefi 
against  his  design.  **  Oar  depriTation/' — snch 
was  the  reasoning  of  Ken, — "  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we 
die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishops  of  our  sees. 
Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions  wiD 
incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  Bat  with  as,  if  ws 
act  as  becomes  as,  the  schism  will  die;  and  in 
the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Chuich 
will  be  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  con- 
secrate Bisnops  to  succeed  as,  the  breach  may 
last  through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  justly  held 
accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for 
its  continuance."  These  eonsiderations  ought, 
on  Sancroft's  own  prinoiplee,  to  have  had  deci- 
sive weight  with  him :  but  his  angry  passions 
prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  vene- 
rable palace  of  Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said, 
with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his  feel- 
ings not  in  disputes  but  in  hymns.  His  chari- 
ties to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially 
to  the  followers  of  Monmontii  and  to  the  perse- 
cuted Huguenots,  had  been  so  large  that  hia 
whole  private  fortune  consisted  of  seyen  hau- 
dred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  couM 
not  bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount 
Weymouth,  though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  him^U 
honour  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
nonjurors  a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  ths 
princely  mansion  of  Longleat  There  Ken 
passed  a  happy  and  honoared  old  age.  during 
which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet 
constantly  became  more  and  more  indulgent  to 
those  whose  views  of  duty  differed  from  his.} 

Sancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He 
had,  indeed,  as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man 
whom  a  revolution  has  ever  horled  down  from  aa 
exalted  station.  He  had,  at  Fressingfield,  in 
Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate,  which,  together 
with  what  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy  of 
twelve  years,  enabled  him  to  Hto,  not  indeed  as 
he  had  lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  P^ 
liament,  but  in  the  style  of  an  opulent  conntir 
gentleman.  He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode; 
and  there  he  passed  the  cest  of  hts  life  in  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Bstablii^hed 
Church  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in  him  as  it 
had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  oonsidered 
all  who  remained  in  communion  with  her  ss 
heathens  and  publicans.  He  nicknamed  Tillot- 
son the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  ai 
a  chapel  at  Fressingfield,  no  person  who  had 
taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  minifftir 
of  any  divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was 
suffered  to  partake  of  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  two 
classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Charch  was  permitted 
to  be  present  whHe  prayers  were  read,  and  was 
exclnded  only  from  the  highest  of  Chri^tiAa 
mysteries.     But  with  clergymen  who  had  swon 


.VnrciMuii  LuttreU'B  Diary;  Vamon  to  WbaiKw,  Jane  >i 
11, 1691. 

I  «;en  a  letter  of  R.  Notmo.  dated  F^  21, 1*<%^^  -■ 
the  ai>p«ndlx  to  N.  Manihall'i*  D«tfencr  of  our  ConiifirDti^M 
in  Church  and  State,  I7I7;  HairUnt'a  LUe  of  Km ;  UM  d 
Ken  bj  a  Layana 
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•Hegianoe  to  the  Sovenignt  in  poMeMioD,  Sui- 
eroft  would  not  eTen  pray.  He  took  care  that 
the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely 
kuuwn,  and.  both '  by  precept  and  by  example, 
langht  his  followers  to  look  on  the  moat  orthodox, 
the  most  doTont,  the  most  Ttrtuofis  of  those  who 
acknowledged  William's  authority  with  a  feeUng 
tiniilar  to  thiit  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the 
Saoiaritan.  *  Such  intolerance  would  hare  been 
reprehensible,  eren  in  a  man  contending  for  a 
great  principle.  But  Sancroft  was  contending 
merely  for  a  name.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
scheme  of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James 
to  William.  The  question  which,  to  this  small- 
est and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important 
enough  to  justify  the  excommunicating  of  ten 
thousand  priests  and  of  five  millions  of  laymen 
"was,  whether  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  whole 
kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  the 
kingly  title.  Kor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  think 
that  the  animosity  which  be  had  excited  would 
die  with  himself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could 
to  make  the  feud  bitter,  he  determined  to  make 
it  eternal.  A  list  of  the  divines  who  had  been 
ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent  by  him  to 
Saint  Germains,  with  a  request  that  James  would 
nominate  two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal 
succession.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to 
see  another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
reproach  of  Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and 
uncompromising  noigurors,  Hickes  and  Wag- 
staffe,  the  former  recommended  by  Sancroft, 
the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected 
Bishop  of  Norwich.!  Such  was  the  origin  of  a 
■chismatical  hierarchy,  which  having,  during  a 
short  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into  ob- 
ecurity  and  contempt,  but  which,  in  obscurity 
and  oontempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  languid 
existence  during  several  generations.  The  little 
Church,  without  temples,  revenues,  or  dignities, 
was  even  more  distraoted  by  internal  disputes 
than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession 
of  cathedrals,  tithes,  and  peerages.  Some  non- 
jurors leaned  towards  the  ceremonial  of  Rome : 
otjiers  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure 
f^om  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar  was 
set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro- 
nounced the  consecration  of  another  phantom 
prelate  uncanonical.  #  At  lengUi,  the  pastors 
were  left  absolutely  without  flocks.  One  of 
these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned  mr- 
geon:  another  left  what  he  had  oallHd  his  see, 
and  settled  in-  Ireland ;  and  at  length,  in  1805, 
the  last  Bishop  of  that  society  which  held  proudly 
el  aimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  England, 
dropped  unnoticed  Into  the  grave. { 

The  ]>laoeB  of  tht  bishops  who  had  been 
ejected  with  Sancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  government  Patrick  suc- 
ceeded the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to 
Olottoeeter.  Richard  Cumberland,  an  aged  di- 
▼ine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  and  whose 
only  recommendations  were  his  piety  and  eru- 

•  See  ft  paper  dictated  by  him  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  1098, 
In  Wasttaffe'n  letter  from  Snlfolk. 

f  Kettlewell'a  Ufe,  HL  6». 

t  S«e  D*i)ylj'ii  Life  of  Sanrroft,  nallaiii*!  OonftltvtiOBftl 
Bwtory.  ftml  l>r.  LothbuiyV  Htoiory  of  the  Noqjaron. 

2  S(ee  the  ftOtoUngrmphy  of  hin  defeendftot  and  ciiinei«ke 
tbe  dramatter.    Bee  alio  OiudowV  noie  on  i  u.-tif  i  il.  70. 

I  A  TiDdleatioD  of  tbelr  MiO««tiee'  authoHt*^  to  fill  the 
•MS  or  the  dapcived  Biabopi)  Uay  aOy  IWl  i  iMdMiOaMtta^ 


dition,  was  astonished  by  learning  firom  a  news> 
letter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house that  h%  had  b«en  nominated  to  the  See  of 
Peterborough.  {  Beveridge  was  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Ken :  he  consented ;  and  the  appointmeni 
was  actually  announced  in  the  London  Qaxette 
But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a 
strongniinded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostu- 
lated with  him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart 
failed  him;  and  he  retracted.  While  the  non- 
jurors were  rejoicing  in  this  victory,  he  changed 
his  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  hia 
irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and 
never  obtained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the 
throne.  II  The  bishopric  of  Bath -and  Wells  was 
bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable attainments  and  blameless  character, 
but  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Presbyte- 
rianism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp,  the  high- 
est churchman  that  had  been  sealous  for  the 
Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that 
felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  pre- 
late, accepted  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.f 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  TiUotson 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint 
Paul's  became  vacant.  As  soon  as  the  name  of 
the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broke 
forth  such  as,  perhaps,  no  ecclesiaBtical  appoint- 
ment has  ever  produced,  a  clamour  made  up  of 
yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of 
shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  insulting  wel- 
come :  for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be 
ftilly  told :  for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Sherlock  was,  in  influ- 
ence and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
foremost  man  among  the  noigurors.  His  au- 
thority and  example  had  induced  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign 
their  benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  came : 
the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he  was 
firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on 
the  invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all 
his  losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
where  his  eloquenoe  had  once  delighted  the 
learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he 
wro(e  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which, 
during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Armi- 
nians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected 
that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism : 
be  advised  those  who  sought  his  counsel  not  to 
leave  their  parish  churches :  nay,  finding  that 
the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his  cure 
did  not  interdict  him  f^m  performing  divine 
service,  he  officiated  at  St.  Dunstan*s,  and  there  < 
prayed  for  Kmg  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
apostolical  ixgunction,  he  said,  was  that  prayers 
should  be  made  for  all  in  authority ;  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His 
Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsist- 


Aprll  27  and  June  16.  1601;  Nardsraa  Lnttretl'ii  Dbiry, 
May  \9il,  AmonR  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letten  from 
Jarolrftee  to  BeveildiEe,  one  mild  and  derent,  t)\%  other 
Rcnnrllooii  even  beyond  the  ordinary  aeurrilHy  of  the  noo- 
Jarorv.  The  former  nitt  he  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  hy  e 
Liftynian. 

f  It  doee  not  teen  quite  clear  whether  Sharp*!  acrnple 
ahout  the  deprived  prelaten  wat  a  Mrnple  of  cnnAoienoe  ce 
BMNiysMrapleitfdaUoae/.    8w  hia  Ufo  hy  Ua  Son. 
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Miej.  How,  they  asked,  if  yon  Admit  tfa«t  the 
Apostlh  speaks  in  this  passage  of  actual  aatho- 
rily,  can  you  maintaia  that,  In  other  passages 
of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimnte 
authority  t  Or  how  can  yon,  without  sin,  de- 
signate as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God, 
one  whom  yon  cannot,  without  sin,  promise  to 
obey  as  KingT  These  reasonings  were  unan- 
twerable;  and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think 
them  so:  but  the  conclosion  to  which  they  led 
him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He 
hesitated,  howeTcr,  till  a  new  light  flashed  on 
his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  anything  but  tenfold 
darkness.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Doctor  John  Orerall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
oivil  and  eocleaiastioal  goTcmors.  This  treatise 
had  been  solemnly  approTcd  by  the  CooTooa- 
tions  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  there- 
fore be  considered  as  an  authoritatlTe*  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Bancroft's 
possession ;  and  be,  soon  afler  the  Revolution, 
tent  it  to  the  press.  He  hoped,  doubtless,  that 
the  publication  would  injure  the  new  govern- 
ment: but  be  was  lamentably  disappointed. 
The  book,  indeed,  condemned  all  resistance  in 
terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  have  naed : 
but  one  passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice 
was  decisiTe  against  himself  and  his  Mlow 
schismatics.  OTcrall,  and  the  two  Convocations 
which  had  given  their  sanotion  to  Overall's 
teaching,  pronounced  that  a  government,  which 
had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  tho- 
roughly settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by 
Qod  and  to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.* 
Shertock  read,  and  was  convinced.  His  vene- 
rable mother  the  Church  had  spoken ;  and  he, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  accepted  her  de- 
cree. The  government  which  had  sprung  f^om 
the  Revolution  might,  at  least  since  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  firom  Ire- 
land, be  fairly  called  a  settled  government,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  It 
should  be  subverted  by  another  revolution,  and 
sueceeded  by  another  settled  government 

Sheriock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  pub- 
lished, in  Justiflcation  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign 
Powers  stated.  The  sensation  produced  by  this 
work  was  immense.  Dryden's  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Hali- 
fax's Letter  to  a  Dissenter  had  not  oalled  forth 
«o  many  answers.  The  replies  to  the  Doctor, 
the  vindications  of  ther  Doctor,  the  pasquinades 
on  the  Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  cla- 
mour redoubled  when  it  was  known  that  the 
convert  had  not  only  been  reappointed  Master 
of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the  Deanery  of 
Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become  vacant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deprivation  of  Bancroft  and  the 

•  8m  Ovenirt  OoDToeatkm  Book,  obaptar  38.  NotUng 
mn  be  clearer  or  more  to  the  porpore  than  hit  lanjrnafre : 

«  When,  haTliiK  attained  their  ungodly  desire*,  whether 
ftinMtiottit  kinicii  nr  hrlnginK  any  eountry  Into  their  nib- 
^tion,  or  dliiloyal  ^ubjertp  bv  rehcllloue  rl«<ing  againrt 
,  their  natural  l•over«i|cn^  they  haTe  Mtabilnh*^  any  nf  the 
mid  degcTierati>  jrovernirxmtK'  nmoofr  thefr  people,  the  nv- 
thority  either  «>  unjurtlv  ei>tabUKhed,  or  wrung  by  force 
from  the  trjo  end  lawful  po9i«f«or,  being  always  God> 
authority,  and  thrrefnre  THrelvinjr  no  Impeachment  by  tYc 
wIckMlneea  of  thore  f  hat  have  It,  in  erer,  when  iwrh  alter- 
BtlonaaMttaocoughl;  tettiail,  u  bai«v«ffMioi<MMiobejad; 


promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  ton- 
Jurors  amounted  almost  to  frensy.  Wis  *t  bsc 
enough,  they  asked,  to  desert  the  tree  and  pm 
Church,  in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow  aod  p^R:. 
without  also  slandering  her  T  It  was  et»r  u 
understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly  hypocr.ti 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  asrj^n 
as  long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  ri^rri 
King  would  be  restored,  and  phoald  make  bi^ 
to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  S:(k 
tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  «•$  iv 
thing  new.  What  was  new  wna  that  the  tMrn 
coat  should  try  to  throw  his  own  gtiHt  vi 
shsme  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  th'^i: 
proelfiim  that  she  had  taught  him  to  turn  icv.  <c 
the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cr^ 
to  the  powerful  who  were' in  the  wrong.  H:f 
such  indeed  been  her  doctrine  or  her  pracd^i: 
evil  days  ?  Had  she  abandoned  her  Rojal  Mr- 
tyr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaffold  ?  Bad  .•  i 
enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  v. 
Rump  or  to  the  Protector  T  Tet  was  th«  ^-^ 
veniment  of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protect^.r  ^ 
entitled  to  1>e  called  a  settled  government  tb'i 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary?  H  J 
not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  as  great  s  b!  e 
to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stnart  as  the  h> 
tie  of  the  Boyne  ?  Had  not  the  diances  of  t 
Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  tKr 
could  seem  to  any  judicious  man  in  1691!  h 
spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  thm 
was  Overall's  treatise:  there  were  the  apprt*  . 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  vis 
much  easier  to  rail  at  Sheriock  than  to  expl-*^ 
away  either  the  treatise  or  the  votes.  Om 
writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  9f\X'A 
government  must  have  been  meant  a  gorfn- 
ment  of  which  the  title  was  unconteated.  Tba«. 
he  said,  the  government  of  the  United  ProriKt! 
became  a  settled  government  when  it  was  rtiff- 
nized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for  that  recogfliti^ft. 
would  never  have  been  a  settled  goTemnent  *? 
the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  sonev^tti 
less  austere,  pronounced  that  a  govervn^^t. 
wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become  a  set*  fl 
government  after  the  lapse  of  a  eentnrr  i  * 
the  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  therefore,  ti  i 
not  a  day  earlier,  Englishmen  would  be  at  I'^Ktt 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government  spmog  fr-c 
the  Revolution.  The  history  of  the  cho<«B  pf '• 
pie  was  ransacked  for  precedents.  Was  t^\  " 
a  settled  government  when  Rhud  stabbed  hr ' 
Was  Joram's  a  settled  government  when  Jeh 
shot  him?  But  the  leuling  case  was  that  | 
Athsliah.  It  was  indeed  a  ease  which  funi-b-i 
the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  purp'- 
allusions ;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seised  K  u 
usurper  near  in  blood  to  the  throne ;  the  rf:> 
ftel  prince  long  dispossessed;  a  part  of  y.' 
sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  diss«tr  t* 
years,  to  the  Royal  House :  a  eounterrevolatSf 
at  length  effected  by  the  High  Prieat  at  the  l^s  i 
of  the  Lerites.     Who,  it  was  asked,  would  ^^ 


and  the  people  of  all  mrt*,  as  wall  of  the  rlenpy  vf  ^ 
laity,  are  to  be  Pul^Jcct  nnto  1^  not  oa^  Ibr  tef  ,  bet  BU 
wbe  ft>r  conacknce  nka.'* 

Then  Mlowa  the  ranoq: 

**  Tf  any  man  rhall  efSrin  that  when  mmf  forii  »^ 
fttin  nf  gnTernmrnt.  hcfrnii  by  rcfrenVio.  nr»  *ftn  '^  > 
roughly  fettled,  ll«e  xniborlty  In  tl.im  le  ret  of  C't<  r 
thet  any  who  ttre  witliln  the'  terrttwfce  of  avy  fwf  r-* 
goTemnifntti  ar^  not  behind  to  be  nitijecl  to  GedV  »«» 
rity  which  Ip  there  exerated,  but  nigr  rti»l  ageJnB^  w 
•aaM,  be  docb  greatly  en.* 
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Id  blaue  the  li«roie  p<mtlff  who  had  rertored  the 
heir  of  David  T  Yet  was  not  the  goTernmeDt  of 
Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  t  Handreds  of  pages  written  at  this 
time  abont  the  rights  of  Joasb  and  the  bold  en- 
terprise of  Jehoiada  are  monldering  in  the  an- 
cient bookeases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
While  Sherlock  was  thns  fiercely  attocked  by 
Ills  old  friends,  he  was  not  left  nnmolested  by 
his  old  enemies.  Some  Tehement  Whigs,  among 
-whom  Julian  Johnson  was  eonspicnons,  declared 
that  Jaoobitism  itself  was  respectable  when  com- 
pared with  the  Tile  doctrine  which  had  been 
diseoTcred  in  the  Conrocation  Book.  That 
passive  obedience  was  doe  to  Kings  was  doubt- 
less an  absurd  and  pemicions  notion.  Yet 
it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consist- 
ency and*  fortitude  of  men  who  thought 
ihemseWes  bound  to  bear  true  allegiance,  at 
mil  hazards,  to  an  unfoctunate,  a  deposed,  an 
exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which  Sher- 
lock had  learned  ih>m  Orerall  was  unmixed 
baseness  and  wickedness.  A  cause  was  to  be 
abandoned,  not  because  it  was  uigust,  but  be- 
cause it  was  unprosperous.  Whether  James 
had  been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  fnther  of  his 
people  was  quite  immateriaL  If  he  had  won 
the  batde  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have  been 
bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He  had 
lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be 
his  foes.  Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  pro- 
eelyte  on  having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a 
right  practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  conversion.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of' 
eminent  learning  and  abilities.  He  had  studied 
tlie  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply.  He 
had  written  mudi  about  it.  Several  months 
had  been  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and 
reflection  before  he  incurred  suspension,  several 
months  more  before  he  incurred  deprivation. 
He  had  formed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom :  he 
had  taught  that  opinion  to  others;  and  he  had 
then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because  ho 
had  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not  refuted, 
but  dogmatically  pronounced  erroneous  by  the 
tvro  Convocations  more  than  eighty  years  be- 
fore. Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty 
of  private  judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to  the 
Synods  of  Canterbury  and  York  an  infallibility 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  declared  that 
even  QSeumenical  Councils  could  not  justly 
claim.  If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  society,  are  to 
be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manu- 
script found  in  a  comer  of  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth, it  is  surely  much'  to  be  wished,  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all 
the  documents  to  which  this  sort  of  authority 
belongs  should  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible :  for,  unless  this 
bo  done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he 
refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins 
in  the  Pi\\  persuasion  that  we  are  discharging 
duties.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Convocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what 

•  A  lint  of  all  tlM  plteM  vhkh  I  bave  md  relating  to 
Sberloek'n  apovtiioy  wouM  (kti]nie  the  reader.  I  will  loen* 
ttoD-a  tew  of  dlfTorent  klmls.  Parkinson's  BxatulnaUoo 
ef  Dr.  Shcrlook  a  Oaaa  of  iu«g;iaafle,  1091 ;  Aaawer  to  Or. 


he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  The  united 
lurce  of  reason  and  interest  had  doubtless  con* 
vinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had 
led  him  into  a  great  error.  That  error  he  do- 
termined  to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  sa/ 
that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by  newly  di«« 
covered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a 
wrong  judgment  with  all  th^  materials  for  tht 
forming  of  a  right  judgment  before  him.  Tht 
popular  belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  tha 
effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations  and  reproaehe* 
of  his  wife.  The  lady's  spirit  was  high :  her 
authority  in  the  family  was  great;  and  she 
cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  car- 
rtage,  the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospects 
of  her  children,  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin 
of  government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ab- 
dication. She  had,  it  was  asserted,  given  her 
husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had 
got  over  his  scruples.  In  letters,  fables,  songs, 
dialogues  without  number,  her  powers  of  seduc- 
tion and  intimidation  were  malignantly  extolled. 
She  was  Xanihippe  pouring  water  on  the  head 
of  Socrates.  She  was  BalUah  shearing  Samson. 
She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam's  mouth.  She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring 
her  ruined  lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself 
among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse  and  die,  but  to 
swear  and  live.  While  the  ballad  makers  cele- 
brated the  victory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another 
class  of  assailants  fell  oa  the  theological  repu- 
tation of  her  spouse.  Till  he  took  the  t>aths, 
he  had  always  been  considered  as  the  most  or» 
thodoz  of  divines.  But  the  captious  and  maligo 
nant  criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  now 
subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount;  and  he,  unfortunately,  wan 
rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  outcry  against  his  political  tergiversa- 
tion was  loudest,  his  thoughts  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  prolmble  that,  at  another 
time,  bis  work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good 
Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  So- 
cinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhappily,  in  his 
zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  uned 
expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tri- 
theism.  Candid  judges  would  have  remembered 
thst  the  true  path  was  closely  pressed  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  far  enough  from  dan- 
ger on  one  side  without  going  very  close  to  dan- 
ger on  the  other.  But  candid  judges  Sheriock 
was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jacobites.  His 
old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the 
fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  against  those  who  divide  the  substance. 
Bulky  quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  ha 
held  the  existence  of  three  distinct  Deities; 
and  some  facetious  malecontenta,  who  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  verity^ 
amnsed  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and 
Latin  on  his  heterodoxy.  **We,"  said  one  of 
these  jesters,  **  plight  our  fUtb  to  one  Eing, 
and  call  one  God  to  attest  our  promise.  We 
cannot  think  it  strange  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  King  to  whom  the  Doctor  haa 
sworn  allegiance,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Doctor  has  more  Gods  than  one  to  swear 
by."* 


Sherlock'!  Cvae  of  Allegianoa,  bj  a  London  Apprentioa, 
1091;  The  ReaM>Dii  of  the  New  Conrart'ii  taking  the  Oatha 
to  the  I 
waja  i 


e  preeeDt  OoTemment,  1091;  Utnim  honun?  or  God's 
I  of  diaporing  of  glnftloms,  and  sqbm  CtovgTnie&'t 
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Sherlock  would,  perbnps,  have  doubted  whe- 
ther ibe  govcriiuieut  to  which  he  had  submitted 
was  «2Utitled  to  be  called  a  settled  goverumeDt, 
if  he  had  knowo  ull  the  dangers  bj  which  it 
was  threatened.  Scarcely  had  Preston's  plot 
been  detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy, 
in  the  treasury,  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  the 
King.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through 
five  generations,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but 
is  not  yet  entirely  unveiled.  Some  parts  which 
are  still  obscure  may  possibly,  by  the  discovery 
of  letters  or*  diaries  now  reposing  under  the  dust 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our 
posterity.  The  materials,  however,  which  ore 
at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  narrative  not  to  be  read  witnout 
shame  and  loathing.* 

'We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1090, 
Shrewsbury,  irritated  by  finding  his  counsels 
rejected,  and  those  of  his  Tory  rivals  followed, 
suffered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  family. 
Yfe  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of 
body  and  mind  he  expiated  his  fault.  Tortured 
by  remorse,  and  by  disease  the  effect  of  remorse, 
he  had  quitted  the  Court ;  but  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax 
than  his,  and  whose  nearta  were  far  harder  and 
colder. 

Early  in  1691,  Bom^  of  these  men  began  to 
hold  secret  communicationB  with  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  Wicked  and  base  as  their  conduct  was, 
there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.  They  did 
after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled.  A 
thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sa- 
gacious and  experienced  politician  could  not  see 
with  any  clearness  three  months  before  him. 
To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this 
matter<vf  Uttle.  His  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anx- 
ious, but  could  not  make  him  perfidious.  Though 
left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned  his 
interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prin- 
ciples. But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue  and 
honour  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers 
of  that  age.  Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty 
years,  a  seminary  of  every  public  and  private 
vice,  and  swarmed  with  lowminded,  doubledeal- 
ing,  selfseeking  poUtioians.  These  politicians 
now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly 
immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none 
could  predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them  might 
have  a  slight  predilection  for  William  ;  'Others  a 
Blight  predilecUon  for  James ;  but  it  was  not  by 


wajf  of  dispoRios  of  them,  1(101;  Sherlock  and  Xenthlppe, 
1091:  Saint  Paafe  Triumph  in  bis  Sufferings  for  Christ,  V 
Jfatthew  Bryen,  LL.  D.,  dedicated  KoclesiaB  sub  crane  ge- 
menti;  A  Wonl  to  a  wavering  Levlte;  The  Trimming  Court 
Divine;  Proteus  Ecdeplaatieus,  or  Otaeervatlona  on  De. 
8b-^'«  late  Case  of  Allegiance:  The  Weasil  Uncased ;  A 
Whip  for  theWeasil;  the  Anti-Weaslls.  Numerous  atlu- 
Bions  to  Sherlock  and  his  wife  will  be  found  in  the  ribald 
writings  of  Tom  Brown,  Torn  Dnrfey,  and  Ned  Ward.  See 
LUb  of  James,  IL  318.  Sereral  curious  letters  about  Sher- 
lock's apnstacy  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  (rive 
two  or  three  specimens  or  the  rhymes  which  the  Case  of 
▲llegiaikoe  called  forth : 

« When  Bve  the  fruit  had  tasted, 
She  to  her  husband  basted, 
^And  chuck 'd  him  on  the  ehtn-a. 
1>¥HT  Bud.  quoth  she.  come  taste  this  fimlt; 
*Twill  fin<*]y  wi'h  your  palate  suit, 
to  eat  It  Is  no  sin-a." 

"As  moodv  .ffth.  In  shirtless  omm^ 
With  ooljyflowan  aU  «*«  his  fooe, 


aoj  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  anyef 
the  \)reed  was  guided,  If  it  had  seemed  certaim 
that  William  would  Etand,  thej  would  all  hsvA 
been  for  William.  If  it  had  beemed  certain  thai 
James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  havi 
been  for  James.  But  what  was  to  be  done  when 
the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  ba- 
lanced ?  There  were  honest  men  of  one  party 
who  would  have  answered:  To  stand  by  th« 
true  King  and  the  true  Church,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  for  them  like  Laud.  There  wert 
honest  men  of  the  other  party  who  would  have 
answered :  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  neccbsary, 
1 )  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  But  such  cons^isi- 
ency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble  and 
*^e  powerful.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  ii 
every  event.  They  therefore  openly  took  ttt 
^ath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secntij 
plighted  theU"  word  to  the  other.  They  we« 
Indefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patenti 
ot  peerage,  pensions,  granUi  of  crown  laad, 
under  the  great  seal  of  William;  and  they  bid 
in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  u 
the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wick- 
edness three  men  stand  preeuiinent,  Russell, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough.  No  three  mes 
could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to  ont 
another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  eacn  gavt 
a  peculiar  character  to  his  yillany.  The  trea* 
son  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  frao- 
tlousness;  the  treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  bs 
attributed  altogether  to  timidity ;  the  treason  of 
Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Russell  ehouU 
have  been  out  of  humour.  He  had  just  accept- 
ed the  command  of  the  united  naval  forces  of 
England  and  Holland  with  the  rank  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  % 
year.  Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  had  been 
bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains  mnst  have 
been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  la 
truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  consider- 
able talents  both  for  war  and  for  administratiGa. 
and  with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  sLowe4 
itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of 
his  life,  he  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insoleoi, 
malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He  conceived  that 
the  great  services  which  he  had  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  adequately 
rewarded.    Everything  that  was  given  to  otheit 


Did  on  the  dunghill  lanciiish* 
His  spouse  thus  whispers  m  his  ear. 
Swear,  husband,  as  yon  love  me,  swear, 

Twill  ease  you  of  your  anguish." 

*  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pnj 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  Id  the  rifrbt  waj. 
Whether  Jemmy  or  WilUam  be  o««bi  to  ob^. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**Tbe  pass  at  the  Boyoe  determtai'd  that  cmf, 
And  precept  to  Proridence  then  did  give  plaea; 
To  dkangf  his  opinion  he  thought  no  dtSKnoe; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**Bnt  this  with  the  Scripture  can  nerer  afrrsfli, ' 
As  by  Hosea  the  Hsrhth  and  the  fourth  ^oa  ma^  nv, 
*Tbij  bare  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  ae^' 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

*  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  histHy  Is  tbm 
Lift*  of  Jsmex,  partienlariy  the  highly  important  ai;d  Ibt* 
rostlnK  passage  which  begins  at  ptfv  444,  aad  ends  at  pa^ 
iOOotUM  second  voluB*. 
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noted  to  bim  to  bo  pillowed  tnm  hlvutit    A 

letter  18  still  oxtant  whiob  be  wrote  to  William 
about  thia  time.  It  ie  made  up  of  boaste,  re> 
proecbes,  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  iro- 
nical professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins 
by  asking  permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on 
paper,  because  his  bashf ulness  would  not  suffer 
lum  to  explain  him:ielf  by  word  of  mouth.  His 
grieTanoes  were  intolerable.  Other  people  got 
grainta  of  royal  domains;  but  he  oould  get 
scarcely  any  thing.  Other  people  oouM  provide 
for  their  dependents;  but  his  recommendations 
were  uniformly  disregarded.  The  income  which 
be  derived  from  the  royal  faTOur  might  seem 
Urge,  but  he  had  poor  relations;  and  the  go- 
Temment,  instead  of  dcung  its  duty  by  them, 
bad  most  unhandsomely  left  them  to  his  care. 
He  had  a  sister  who  ought  to  have  a  pension; 
for,  without  one,  she  could  not  give  portions  to 
her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  redaoed  to  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  marrying  an  old  woman  for 
her  money.  Russell  proceeded  to  compbiin  bit- 
terly that  the  Whigs  were  neglected,  that  the 
Revolution  had  aggrandised  and  enriched  men 
who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  tQ  avert  it. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  com- 
plaint came  f^om  his  heart  For,  next  to  his 
own  interests,  those  of  his  party  were  dear  to 
him ;  and,  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to 
become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest 
disposidon  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper 
which  this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to 
the  spggestions  of  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  France  and 
Bngland  Lloyd  conveyed  to  James  assurances 
that  Russell  would,  when  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by  means 
of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To 
what  extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was 
a  question  about  which  men  who  -knew  Russell 
well,  and  who  were  minutely  informed  as  to  his 
conduct,  were  in  doubt  It  seems  probable  that, 
during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long 
as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His  irritable  and 
imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him 
t4>  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited 
one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from 
James.  Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of 
his  life,  the  day  Arom  which  all  his  subsequent 
years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out  of  tem- 
per with  the  banished  King. 

Godolpbin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
have,  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  govern* 
ment  whiob  he  served.  ,  He  was  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  protected, 
trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the  favour  shown  to 
him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it  fitting, 
the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man 
irho  had  been  high  in  office  through  the  whole 
of  the  late  reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for 
the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Ooundl  with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sate  at  the 
Soard  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who  had 
attended  an  -  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be 
among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose 
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title  to  the  throne  was  derived  trvok  the  Deda- 

ration  of  Rights  7  But  on  William  this  clamour 
had  produced  no  effect :  and  none  of  his  English 
servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger 
share  of  his  confidence  than  Godolpbin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jaoobites  did  not  despair. 
One  of  the  most  sealous  among  them,  a  gentle  • 
man  named  fiulkeley,  who  had  fonnerlv  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Oodolphin,  nndertook 
to  see  what  could  be  done  He  called  at  the 
Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into 
political  talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter;  for 
Godolpbin  was  not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly 
into  the  power  of  others.  His  reserve  was  pro- 
verbial; and  he  was  especially  renowned  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he,,  through  life,  turned 
conversation  away  from  miitters  of  state  to  a 
main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  racehorse. 
The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  word  in- 
dicating that  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
King  James. 

Bolkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed. 
He  came  again,  and  introduced  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  heart.  Godolpbin  Uien 
asked  after  his  old  master  and  mistress  in  the 
mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of  ever 
being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured 
him  that  King  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all 
the  past  *•  May  I  tell  his  M^)e8ty  that  you 
will  try  to  deserve  his  favour?"  At  this  Godol- 
pbin rose,  said  something  about  the  trammels 
of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt  By  thia 
time  OodolphiB  had  learned  some  things  which 
shook  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment which  he  served.  He  began  to  think, 
as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it,  that  he 
had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Revolution,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer 
serve  his  turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out 
He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted 
servant  of  King  James.  "  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.  Bot,  till 
then,  I  am  under  a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my 
trust"  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifioe 
which  he  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most 
friendly  and  confidential  letter  which  he  had 
lately  received  from  William.  **  Ton  see  how 
entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that 
there  is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so 
great  a  kindness :  but  all  this  weighs  nothing 
with  me  in  comparison  of  my  duty  to  my  lawful 
King." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  bad 
scruples  about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scru- 
ples were  soon  so  effectually  removed  that  he 
very  complacently  continued,  during  six  years, 
to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while  secretly 
sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises 
of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolpbin  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far 
more  depraved  than  his  own.  His  perplexities 
had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom  he 
had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as  two 
very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feeling 
for  each  other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwardi 
bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situntioa 
from  that  ot  William's  other  servants.  Lloyd 
might  make  overtures  to  Russell^  and^fiulkeliiy 
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to  Ooflolpli  V  But  nil  the  n gents  of  the  hflmshed 
Court  stood  nloof  from  the  traitor  of  Balissbury. 
That  phnmefal  night  seemed  to  have  for  CTcr 
Bepnrnted  the  perjured  deserter  from  the  Prince 
'Whom  he  had  rained  James  had,  even  in  the 
la,«!t  extremity,  irhen  his  army  was  in  fall  re- 
treat, when  his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against 
him,  declared  that  he  would  never  pardon 
Churchill,  neyer,  never.  By  all  the  Jacobites 
the  name  of  Chirchill  was  held  in  peculiar  ab- 
horrence; and,  In  the  prose  and  verse  which 
came  forth  daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a 
precedence  in  infamy,  among  all  the  many  trai- 
tors of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  the 
order  of  things  which  had  sprung  from  the  Re- 
volntion,  ho  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Eng- 
land, high  in  the  state,  high  in  the  army.  He 
'hnd  been  created  an  Earl.  He  had  a  large  share 
in  the  military  administration.  The  emolnments, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  commands 
which  he  held  under  the  Crown  were  believed 
at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amount  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  event  of  a 
counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing 
in  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  serve  his  new  master 
with  fidelity,  not  indeed  with  the  fidelity  of 
Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of  con- 
scientiousness, not  with  the  fidelity  of  Portland, 
which  was  the  fidelity  of'  affection,  but  with  the 
not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of 
Marlborough  Confident  in  his  own  powers  of 
joception,  he  resolved,  since  the  Jacobite  agents 
would  not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He  there- 
fore sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Sackville. 

Sackville  was  astonished  and  not  ranch  pleased 
by  the  message  Ho  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of 
the  old  school.  He  had  been  persecuted  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  plot  for  manfully  siaying  what 
he  thought,  and  what  every  body  now  thinks, 
abmit  Gates  and  Bedloe.*  Since  the  Revolution 
he  had  put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had 
been  chased  by  officers  with  warrants,  and  had 
been  designated  as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to 
which  Marlborough  himself  had  been  a  partj.f 
It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch 
royalist  crossed  the  hated  thref>ho1d  of  the  de- 
serter. He  was  repaid  for  his  effort  by  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repent- 
ance as  he  had  never  before  seen.  •*  Will  you," 
said  Marlborough,  **  be  my  intercessor  with  the 
King?  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer?  My 
crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light ;  and 
I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation. 
The  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night 
I  sit  down  to  table  ;  but  I  cannot  eat  I  throw 
myself  on  my  bed  ;  but  I  cannot  steep.  I  am 
rendy  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  to  brave  every 
thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  ray  fortunes,  if 
only  T  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wound- 
ed spirit."  If  appearances  could  be  trusted, 
this  great  offender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as 
David  or  as  Peter.  Snckville  reported  to  his 
friends  what  had  passed.  Thoy  could  not  but 
acknowlcdfre  that,  if  the  arch  traitor,  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to  public 
opinion   the   same  cool   and  placid   hardihood 
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which  diptinga>hed  him  on  fields  of  battte.  1ia4 
really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  woaltl  be  absnrd 
to  reject,  on  account  of  his  unwortbiness,  the  in- 
estimable services  which  it  was  in  bis  power  ti> 
render  to  the  good  cause  He  sate  in  the  int^ 
rior  council :  he  held  high  command  in  tin 
army:  he  had  been  recently  entrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with  tbecB- 
rection  of  important  military  operations.  It 
was  true  that  no  man  had  incurred  equal  guilt: 
but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it  in  Ui 
power  to  make  equal  reparation.  If  he  wu 
sincere,  he  might  doubtless  earn  the  panioa 
which  he  so  much  desired.  But  was  h«  sincere ! 
Had  he  not  been  just  as  loud  in  professions  of 
loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime  ?  It  ww 
necessary  to  pnt  him  to  the  test.  Several  tests 
were  applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Marlbo- 
rough was  required  to  famish  Aill  information 
touching  the  strength  and  the  distribntion  of  al 
the  divisions  of  the  English  army ;  and'  be  com- 
plied. He  was  required  to  disclose  the  whole 
plan  of  the  approaching  campaign ;  and  be  £d 
so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully  for 
inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none. 
It  was  thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidel- 
ity that  he  gave  valuable  intelligence  about  wfait 
was  doing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretarj  of  Statit 
A  deposition  had  been  sworn  against  one  xealoes 
royalist  A  warrant  was  preparing  against 
another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the 
malecontents  from  imprisonment,  if  not  from 
the  gallows ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  tbein  not 
to  feel  some  relenting  towards  the  awakened 
sinner  to  whom  they  owed  sc  much. 

He  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  wi4 
his  new  allies,  laid  no  claim  to  merit.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  ask  for  confidence.  How  could  h«^ 
after  the  villanies  which  he  had  committed 
against  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trns^ 
ed  again  ?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  lilce  him  m 
be  pemiitted  to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  Hfe,  some 
poor  atonement  to  the  gracious  master,  whoa 
he  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but  whom  he  h^d 
never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  improbaNe 
that,  in  the  summer,  he  might  command  the 
English  forces  in  Flanders.  Was  it  wished  that 
be  should  bring  them  over  in  a  bodj  to  the 
French  camp  ?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasoie, 
he  would  undertake  that  the  thing  should  be 
done.  But  on  the  whole  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  And  then  he  hinted  at  a  plan 
which  he  afterwards  more  fully  matured,  for  ex- 
pelling the  usurper  by  means  of  the  Engii<h 
legislature  and  the  En^ish  army.  In  the  meAa- 
time  he  hoped  that  James  would  eomraao-i 
Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasniy.  A  private 
man  could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.  Ooe 
who  was  the  director  of  the  national  finaocr^ 
and  the  depository  of  the  gravest  secrets  :d 
state,  might  render  inestimable  services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  impo^e^ 
so  completely  on  those  who  managed  the  aff«iirt 
of  James  in  Londoi|  that  they  sent  Lloyd  tc 
Prance,  with  the  cheering  intelligence  that  fhm 
most  depraved  of  all  rebels  had  been  wonderfunj 
transformed  into  a  leyal  subject  The  tidings 
filled  James  with  deliiAt  and  hope.  Ha<l  he 
been  wise,  they  would  liave  escited  in  him  only 
aversion  and  distrust  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
that  a  man  really  heartbroken  hf  remorse  aatl 
shame  for  one  aet  of  perfidy  would  deter  uub* 
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to  lighten  his  consoieiiee  by  mmmltHiig  a  i^^coiid 
act  of  perfidy  us  udious  and  as  disgractful  ns 
the  first  -The  promii-ed  atonement  was  so 
wicked  and  base  that  it  never  could  ba  made  by 
any  man  sincerely  desirons  to  atone  for  past 
wickedness  and  baseness.  The  truth  was  that, 
when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his 
sense  of  guilt  prevented  him  trem  swallowing 
his  food  by  day  and  taking  his  rest  at  pight,  he 
was  1  anghing  at  them.  The  loss  of  half  a  guUiea 
wuuld  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and 
to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  nil  the  teirors  of 
aik  evil  conscience.  What  his  offers  really  proved 
wns  that  his  former  crime  had  sprang,  not  fh»m 
at>  ill  regulated  seal  for  the  interests  of  his 
ouuntry  and  his  religion,  but  from  a  deep  and 
incnrnble  moral  disease  which  had  ini^ted  the 
whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  frt>m  dul- 
ness  and  partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see 
any  immorality  in  any  action  by  which  he  was 
benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray 
him,  to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him, 
were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or 
hereafter  could  be  too  severe.  But  to  murder 
hU  enemies,  to  break  faith  with  hia  enemies, 
was  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.  The  de- 
sertion at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes : 
for  it  hsd  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in 
Flanders  would  be  an  honourable  exploit :  for  it 
might  restore  him.  ^ 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jaooblto 
fViends  that  he  was  forgiven.  The  news  was 
most  welcome :  but  something  more  was  neces- 
snry  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might 
he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,  two 
lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon  f  It  was 
not,  of  course,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked 
this.  But  he  was  confident  that,  with  such  a 
document  in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to 
Ihe  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note  who 
adhered  to  the  usurper,  only  b^use  they  im- 
agined that  they  had  no  meroy  to  expect  from 
the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to  their 
doty  as  soon  as  tihey  saw  that  even  the  worst 
of  all  criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been 
generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written, 
sent,  and  carefully  treasured  up.  M)trlborou|^ 
had  now  attained  one  object,  an  ol^eot  whieh 
WAS  common  to  him  with  Russell  and  Godolphin. 
But  he  had  other  oljecto  wfaloh  neither  Russell 
nor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated.  There 
18,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  rsason  to 
believe  that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was 
meditating  a  plan  worthy  of  his  fertile  Intelleet 
and  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  worthy  of  his 
deeply  corrupted  heart,  a  plan  which,  if  It  had 
not  been  fnistrsted  by  strange  means,  would 
have  mined  William  without  benefiting  James, 
and  would  have  made  the  soooessfkil  traitor 
master  of  England  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May  1690,  Wil- 
liam, after  a  short  and  busy  sojourn  In  England, 
set  out  again  for  the  Continent,  where  the  regu- 
lar campaign  was  about  to  open.  He  took  with 
him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  he  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  witii 
Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  funtost  suspi- 
cion. At  the  Hague 'several  importont  military 
and  politieal  oonsultotions  were  held;  and,  on 
every  occaeiou,  the  superiority  of  the  aooom- 
plished  Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distin- 
guished soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United 
Provinees.     HeinsiiiB,  long  afterv  "iMd  to  relate 


a  eooversatlon  which  took  plaoe  st  thip  tin^e 
between  Willinm  nnd  the  Prince  of  Ynud<>mone, 
one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  *  er- 
vice.  VaudemoDt  spoke  well  of  several  English 
(officers,  and  among  them  of  Ta  mash  and  Mac- 
kay,  but  pronounced  MarlboroUiih  superior  be* 
yood  comparison  to  the  rest  **He  has  I'very 
quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows  it. 
He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  something  great."  *'  I 
really  believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  King.  •  *  thn  t 
my  Lord  will  make  good  every  thing  that  you 
have  said  of  him." 

There  was  still  a  abort  interval  before  the 
oonmencement  of  military  operations.  William 
passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  at  Loo. 
Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and 
was  then  despatehed  to  Flanders  with  orders  to 
collect  all  the  Englibh  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in 
theneighbom-hood  of  Brussels,  andts  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  King's  arrivaL 

And  now  Mariborongh  had  an  opportunity  of 
proring  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by 
which  he  had  obteined  from  a  heart,  well  de- 
scribed by  himself  as  harder  than  a  marble 
chimneypieoe,  the  pardon  of  an  offence  such  as 
might  have  moved  even  a  gentie  nature  to  deadly 
resentment  He  received  from  Saint  Germains 
a  message  claiming  the  instent  performance  of 
his  promise  to  desert  at  the  bead  of  his  troops. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest  service 
which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word 
was  pledged ;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had 
forgiven  all  past  eirors  eonfidentiy  expected  tlint 
it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite  evaded 
the  demand  with  charaeteristie  dexterity.  In 
the  most  respectftil  and  affectionate  language  he 
excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying  thd 
royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was 
required  to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
understood.  There  had  been  some  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  messengers?  To  carry 
over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more  barm  thnn 
good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi- 
ness whioh  would  require  much  time  and  man- 
agement* While  James  was  murmuring  over 
these  apologies^  and  wishing  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the 
chief  eommand. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recom- 
meneed  eariy  in  Jnns  and  terminated  at  the 
dose  of  September.  No  importent  action  took 
plaoe.  The  two  armies  marched  and  counter- 
marched, drew  near  and  receded.  During  some 
time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  thnn 
a  league  between  tbem«  But  neither  William 
nor  Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at  nn  ad  van- 
toge;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  advnntnge 
Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  accoun  t 
remarkable.  During  more  than  a  centary  nnr 
xoontry  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make  wiir  by 
land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our  aristocracy 
had  therefore  long  eeased  to  be  a  military  class. 
The  nobles  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Holland, 
were  generally  soldiers.  It  would  probn biy  h a  ve 
been  difficult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle  which 
surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  Mar- 
quess or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at 
some  battle  or  siege.  But  the  immense  Tnajority 
of  our  peers,  baroneto  and  opulent  esquires  h^d 
never  served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and  bad 
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liever  bome  a  p»rt  In  any  mtlitarj  exploit  more 
ererious  thun  that  of  patting  down  a  riot  or  of 
keeping  a  street  clear  for  a  proeessiott.  The 
generation  whfch  bad  fongbt  at  Edgehill  and 
LaQsduwne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The  wars 
of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  almost  entirely 
maritime.  During  his  reign,  therefore,  the  sea 
aerrice  had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than 
the  land  servioe ;  end,  repeatedly,  when  onr  fleet 
sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such  mnltitDdea 
of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the 
parks  and  the  theatres  had  been  left  desolate. 
In  1691  at  length,  for  the  fint  time  since  Henry 
the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English 
army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  English  king.  A  camp,  which  was 
also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attraotire  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and 
ambitious  of  the  faTonr  which  men  of  distin- 
guished brayery  have  always  found  In  the  eyes 
of  women,  to  tolunteer  for  FlanJers  became 
the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who  oombed 
their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly 
pirfumed  snuiFs  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
house. William's  headquarters  were  enliTened 
by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  sumptuous  banquets.  For  among 
the  high  bom  and  high  spirited  yonths  who  re- 
paired to  his«  standard  were  some  who,  though 
Suite  willing  to  flace  a  battery,  were  not  at  all 
isposcd  to  deny  themselres  the  luxuries  with 
which  they  had  been  sarronnded  in  Soho  Square. 
In  a  few  months  Shadwell  broaght  these  Tsliant 
fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The  town  was 
made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  oonrageons 
but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is 
tropatient  to  cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in 
the  French  household  troops,  but  who  is  much 
dejected  by  learning  that  he  may  find  it  difficuH 
to  have  his  champagne  iced  daily  dtiriiig  the 
summer.  'He  carries  with  hhn  oooke,  oonfse- 
tioners  and  laundresses,  a  wagonfoad  of  plate, 
a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  eifibroidet«d  suits,  and 
tnuch  rich  tent  furniture,  of  which  the  patterns 
have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of  fine  laiKes.* 
While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other 
In  Flanders,  hostilities  were  carried  on  with 
somewhat  more  rigour  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  French  gained  some  adTantages  in  Cata- 
lonia and  in  Piedmont  Their  Turkish  allies, 
who  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor,  were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  hi  a 
great  battle.  But  nowhere  were  the  ereiirts  of 
the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military 
operation  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  In  that 
kingdom.  The  area  of  the  isAaad  was,  daring 
the  winter  and  spring,  not  Unequally  divided  be- 
tween the  contending  raoes.  Tht  Tirliote  of  Ulster, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  abotit  one  third 
of  Munster  had  8i:rt)mitted  to  the  English.  The 
whole  of  Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Mun- 
ster, and  two  or  three  ocuntiee  of  Leinster  i^ere 
belli  by  the  Irish.  The  tortnons  boundary  fonnod 
by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern 
direction  from  the  bay  of  Castleharen  to  Mal- 
low, and  then,  inclining  still  ftiTther  eastward. 
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proceeded  to  Casbel.  From  Caohel  the  line  w«nt 
to  Malli.igHr.  from  .VI  ul linger  to  Longford,  and 
from  Longford  to  Cavau,  skirted  XiOttgh  Erne  on 
the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Ballyshaa- 
non.f 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a 
rude'  and  imperfect  order.  Two  Lords  J  naticei, 
Coningsby  and  Porter,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Couo- 
cU,  represented  King  William  at  Dublin  Castle. 
Judges,  Sheriifd  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  hii<1 
been  appointed ;  and  assises  were,  after  m  lon| 
interval,  held  in  several  county  towns.  Thi 
colonists  had  meanwhile  been  formed  into  i 
strong  militiai,  under  the  command  of  officen 
who  had  oommissions  flrom  the  Crown.  The 
trainbands  of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thoo- 
sand  fii«  hnndred  foot,  two  troops  of  horse  ao4 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  a^  Protestants  and  ail 
well  armed  and  claid.^  On  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, the  annivereary  of  William's  birth,  and  oa 
the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Toi^ 
bay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  disarmed 
Datives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  they 
had,  five  months  before^  oppressed  and  plundered 
wHh  impunity.  The  Lords  Justioee  went  ia 
sUte  to  Saint  PaCriok's  Cathedral;  bells  were 
rung ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  hogsheads  of  ale 
and  claret  were  s4t  abroach  in  the  streets;  fire- 
works were  exhibited  on  College  Green ;  a  great 
oonpaay  of  nobles  and  public  fanotionaries 
feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course 
oame  up,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster 
King  at  Arms  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  Ood, 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  frmnoe,  and 
Ireland.) 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Sazoa  nee  wai 
domiiiant,  trade  and  industry  had  aireadj  begaa 
to  revive.  The  braten  counters  which  bore  the 
iiMge  and  superscription  of  James  gare  place 
to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England  eame  bsck  in  multitudes  ;  and,  by 
their  inteUlgenoe,  diligence  and  thrift,  the  de- 
vast«lion  caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  asd 
robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired.  Merchaat* 
men  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  aad 
repassing  Saint  George's  ChanneL  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  ooatom  honses  on  the  easters 
coasts  from  Cork  to  Londonderry,  amoonted  ii 
six  months  to  sixty-seven  thotuand  five  hoa- 
dred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  hare  beea 
fhongbt  extraordinary  even  m  the  most  prosper 
oos  times.  II 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  Englid 
pale  were,  one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English 
damination:  They  were  therefore  sul^iect^  ts 
a  rigoroQS  system  of  polioe,  the  natural  thoofh 
lamentable  effect  ef  extreme  danger  and  extrese 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  tc 
have  a  sword  or  a  gnn.  He  was  not  permitied 
to  go  more  than  three  miles  oat  ef  his  parish 
except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market  day. 
Lest  he  should  give  inlidrmation  or  assistance  te 
his  brethren  who  oeonpied  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  tm 
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miles  of  the  fVonticr.  L«st  he  should  turn  his 
house  into  a  place  of  resort  for  mAlecontentH, 
he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by  retail.  One 
pnx'lnmAtion  announced  that,  if  the  property  of 
any  Prostestant  should  be  injured  by  nirtrauders, 
his  loss  should  be  mad^  good  at  the  expense  of 
bis  Popish  neighbours  Another  gave  notice 
thftt«  if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at  least 
three  month?  domiciled  in  Dublin  should  be 
found  there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not 
moi-e  than  fiYe  Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the 
CHpital  or  its  neighbourhood  on  any  pretext. 
\^  ithout  a  protection  from  the  guvemment  no 
member  of  the  Church  of  Kome  was  safe ;  and 
the  government  would  not  grant  a  protection  to 
any  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  had  a 
son  in  the  Irish  army.* 

Tn  spite  of  all  precautions  and  seyerities,  how- 
ever, the  Celt  found  many  opportutaitles  of  tak- 
ing a  sly  revenge^  Houses  and  bams  were 
frequently  burned:  soldiers  were  frequently 
murdered;  and  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  ob- 
tniti  evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. On  such  occasions  the  goremment  some- 
times ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  adminis- 
tration. One  of  these  acts  became  a  favourite 
theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
l/S'estminster.  Six  musketeers  were  found  butch- 
ered only  a  few  miles  fW)m  Dublin.  The  fnha- 
bitnnts  of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  men,  women,  and  6hildren,  were 
driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where  the 
Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The  heart  of  one  of 
the  assassins,  named  Oafhey,  failed  him.  He 
consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by  the 
Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named  some 
of  his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in 
custody:  but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him 
during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
tliose  few  minutes  appeared  when  he  was  a 
second  time  brought  before  the  CouncH.  He 
had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  ownei 
any  thing  or  accused  any  body.  His  hearers, 
several  of  whom  had*  taken  down  his  confession 
in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence. 
The  Lords  Justices  broke  out;  **You  are  a 
rogue:  Ton  are  a  villain:  Ton  shall  be  hanged: 
Where  is  the  Provost  Marshal?"  The  Provost 
Marshal  cnme.  "Take  that  man,"  said  Co- 
ningsby,  pointing  to  Gafhey ;  **  take  that  man, 
and  hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows  ready : 
but  the  carriage  of  a  gun  served  the  purpose : 
and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  tied  up  without 
a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution :  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law 
wen  sitting  nt  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  The  English  House  of  Commons, 
tnme  years  later,  after  a  long  discussion,  re- 
solve 1,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for 
the  execution  of  Gafhey  was  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal, but  that  Coningsby's  fnnlt  was  sq  much 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
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irn«  placed  that  ft  was  not  a  proper  suljcct  fof 
inipiucliment.f 

It  was  not  only  by  the  Implacable  hottillty  of 
the  Irish  thiit  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  nt  this 
time  harassed.  His  allies  caused  him  almost  as 
mui*.h  annoyance  as  bin  helots.  The  help  of 
troops  fi'om  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to 
him:  but  it  was  dearly  bought  Even  Willis mt 
in  whom  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority  \ 
was  concentrated,  had  fbund  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  «n  army  collected  from  many 
lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercemv- 
ries  accustomed  to  live  at  free  quarters.  Thn 
powers  which  had  been  united  in  him  were  now 
divided  and  subdivu*ed.  The  two  Lords  Jus- 
tices considered  the  dvil  ailministrntion  ns  their 
province,  and  left  the  army  to  the  management 
of  Ginkell,  who  was  General  in  Chief  Oinkell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from 
Holland,  who  were  under  his  more  immediate 
commnnd.  But  his  Authority  over  the  English 
and  the  Danes  was  less  entire:  and  unfortu-  ■ 
nately  their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter, 
in  arrear.  They  Indemnified  themselves  by  ex- 
cesses and  exactions  for  the  want  of  that  which 
was  their  due ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
punish  men  with  severity  for  not  choosing  to 
starve  with  arm^  in  their  hands.  At  length  in 
the  spring  large  supplies  of  money  and  stpres 
arrived:  arrears  were  paid  up:  rations  were 
plentifVil ;  and  a  more  rigi^  discipline  was  en- 
forced. But  too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits 
which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  discern- 
ible tyi  the  close  of  the  war.  J 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which 
still  acknowledged  James  as  King,  there  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law,  any  property,  or 
any  government.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by  tens 
of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  port 
of  the  cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of 
two  terrible  years.  The  influx  of  food  into  the 
Celtic  region,  however,  was  ftir  f^om  keeping 
pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  were  scarce.  Conveniences  to 
which  every  plain  farmer  and  burgess  in  Eng- 
land was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured 
by  nobles  and  generals.  No  coin  was  to  be 
seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal  which  were 
called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices 
were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost 
two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the 
western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway  :  and 
the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  oV  those 
towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them 
stole  away  with  the  remains  of  their  stocks  to 
the  English  territory,  where  a  Papist,  though 
he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and  much 
humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price 
on  his  goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver 
Those  traders  who  remained  within  the  m 
happy  region  were  mined.  Every  warehouse 
that  contained  any  vahmble  property  was 
broken  open  by  rufllans  who   pretended   tha^ 
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they  were  cr  mroissioued  to  procure  stores  for 
tbe  public  Bervice :  and  the  owuer  received,  in 
return  for  bales  of  cloth  and  bogsheiids  of 
sugar,  some  fragments  of  old  kettles  and  sauce- 
pans, which  would  not  \n  London  or  Paris  have 
Uen  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  mer- 
<:hant  ship  arrived  iu  the  bay  of  Gal  way  or  in  the 
Sbnnnon,  bhe  was  boarded  by  these  robbers. 
The  Ciirgo  was  carried  away ;  and  the  proprietor 
^ds  forced  to  content  himself  with  such  a 
q  iantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow  as 
the  gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give 
him.  The  consequence  was  that,  while  foreign 
commodities  were  pouring  fast  into  the  bar- 
bourtj  of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergus,  Dublin, 
^Vaterford  and  Cork,  every  mariner  avoided 
Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier 
and  the  Irish  Rapparee  had  never  been  very 
strongly  marked.  It  now  disappeared.  Great 
))iirt  of  the  army  was  turned  loose  to  live  by 
marauding.  An  incessant  predatory  war  raged 
along  the  line  which  separated  tbe  domain  of 
AVilliam  from  that  of  James.  Every  day  com- 
panies of  freebooters,  sometimes  wrapped  in 
twiated  straw  which  served  the  purpose  of 
nruiour,  stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned, 
Sucked,  pillaged,  and  hastened  back  to  their 
own  ground.  To  guard  against  these  incursions 
was  not  easy ;  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plun- 
dered country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with 
the  plunderers.  Tt)  empty  the  granary,  to  set 
fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  tlte  cows,  of 
a  heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabi- 
tant of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work.  A'  troop 
engaged  in  such  a  work  might  confidently  expect 
to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest 
Mad,  and  the  safest  hiding  place.  The  Eng- 
li.<^h  complained  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
catch  a  Rapparee.  Sometimes,  when  he  saw 
danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult 
to  find  him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Some- 
times he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there, 
like  an  otter,  with  only  his  moiith  and  nostrils 
above  ther  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti 
would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform 
itself  into  a  .crowd  of  harmless  labourers. 
Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock 
in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muszle. 
stopped  the  touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw 
the  weapon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor  rustics  who  had 
not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them,  and 
whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed 
to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken 
to  slavery.  When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the 
signal  was  given,  evvry  man  flew  to  the  place 
where  he  had  Inid  his  arms;  and  soon  the  rob- 
bers were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protest- 
ant niansi.m.  One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel, 
another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough;  a 
third   tntule  its  den   in  a  woody  islet  of  firm 


*  ^rncRrkp  Kx'^kllum:  Pnmeron  to  Lonvolfi,  Jan.  31  (Feb. 
10).  ICP;.  Jt  in  U)  be  olirnnriMi  tbat  Kelly,  tbe  HUiborof 
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*  Storv'a  lm>-%rtbd  lU»t(»ry  and  Coiiiinuatiou,  and  tbe 


ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog  of  AIImi, 

harried  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  alarmed 
even  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Such  expeditions 
indeed  were  not  always  successful.  Sometimes 
the  plunderers  fell  iu  with  parties  of  militia  of 
with  detachments  from  the  English  gnrri^ons, 
in  situations  in  which  di&guise,  flight  and  resl&CF 
ance  were  alike  impossible.  When  this  hap- 
pened every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  banged, 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  trec.f 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  array  then 
was,  during  the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of 
exacting  obedience  even  within  a  circle  of  a 
mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent,  at  the  Court  of 
France.  Ho  had  left  the  supreme  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Regency  composed 
of  twelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of 
the  army  he  had  confided  to  Berwick  :  but  Ber- 
wick, though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  n  mat 
of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  young 
and  inexperienced.  His  powers  were  unsus- 
pected by  the  world  and  by  himself ;  J  and  b< 
submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of 
a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant Neither  the  Council  of  Regency  ii<v 
the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Limerick. 
The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not 
Irish  had  been  entrusted  with  a  large  ah  are  is 
the  administration.  The  cry  was  loudest  apilLst 
an  oflicer  named  Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  wu 
certain  thai  he  was  a  Scotchman :  it  waa  donbfc> 
ful  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  be 
had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for 
that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attain- 
der.} The  discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  ua- 
principled  Henry  Luttrell  seems  to  have  beei 
the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth  into  open  n- 
bellion.  A  great  meeting  was  held.  Manyofli- 
cers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  a 
high  note,  and  some  prelates  oT  the  Romai 
Catholic  Church  were  present.  It  was  resolvsi 
that  the  government  set  np  by  the  Lord  Liea- 
tenant  was  unknown  to  the  oonstituUon.  IreL-in^ 
it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in  th 
absence  of  the  King^  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutenaot 
by  a  Lord  Deputy,  or  by  Lords  Justices.  Th« 
Ring  was  absent.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  wai 
absent.  There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  Then 
were  no  Lords  Justices.  The  act  by  which 
Tyrconnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto 
composed  of  his  creatures  was  a  mere  nullity. 
The  nation  was  therefore  left  without  any  legiti- 
mate chief,  and  might,  without  yiolating  th« 
allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make  tempomiy 
provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he  bad  aasnmed  i 
power  to  which  he  had  no  rights  but  that  neT«>r- 
theless  the  army  and  people  of  Ireland  would  will- 
ingly acknowledge  him  as  their  head  if  he  wr.uH 
consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  cnuDri) 
truly  Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expres.«e><l  l:f 
wonder  that  military  men  should  presume  ts 
meet  and  deliberate  without  the  permission  of 
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,  fheir  general.  They  answered  that  thore  was 
no  general,  and  that,  if  HU  Grace  did  jiot 
choose  to  undertake  tlie  administration  on  ibe 
terms  proposed,  another  leader  would  easily  be 
found.  Berwick  very  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
continued  to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hand&* 

Those  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought 
it  prudent  to  send  a  deputation  to  Franco  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  proceedings. 
Of  the  deputition  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were  members. 
In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick 
to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow  passenger  whose 
presence  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them, 
their  enemy.  Maxwell.  They  suspected,  and 
not  without  renson,  that  he  was  going,  like 
them,  to  ^aint  Qermaius,  but  on  a  very  differ- 
ent errand.  The  truth  was  that  Berwick  bad 
eeut  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions  and  to  tra* 
▼erse  their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least 
scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the 
aca.  But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
science,  and  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  a  man  of 
honour,  objected  to  this  expedient,  f 

Meanwhile  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power 
was  in  abeyance.  Berwick,  finding  that  he  had 
no  real  authority,  altogether  neglected  business, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  such  pleasures  as  that 
dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded*  There 
was  among  the  Iri^ih  chiefs  no  man  of  sufficient 
weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest  Sarsfield 
for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though 
eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was 
little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  ^war,  and 
•till  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  Those  who 
were  most  desirous  to  support  his  authority 
were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was  too  un- 
suspicious and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too 
severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before,  him.  The  com- 
mi-ssaries,  encouraged  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and 
embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They 
sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  fire- 
locks, to  seize,  nominally,  for  the  public  service, 
but  really  for  themselves,  wool,  Unen,  leather, 
tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  hns* 
bandry,  searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe, 
every  cellar,  and  even  laid  sacrilegiotts  hands 
on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelates. | 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is 
to  be  so  called,  of  which  Berwick  was  the  osten- 
sible head,  was  dissolved  by  the  return  of  Tyr- 
connel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  implored  James  not  to  subject  so 
loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  vice- 
roy. Tyrconnel,  they  said,  was  old:  he  was  in- 
firm :  he  needed  much  sleep :  he  knew  nothing 
cf  war:  he  was  dilatory:  he  was  partial:  he 
was  rapacious:  he  was  distrusted  and  bated 
by  tlie  whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by 
him,  had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  had  com- 
pelled the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  retreat  They  hoped  soon  to  take 
the  held  again,  thirty  thousand  strong;  and 
they  adjured  their  King  to  scud  them  some  cap- 
tain worthy  to  command  such  a  force.    Tyroon- 
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nel  and  Maxwell,  on  the  other  faaad,  repi^«seated 

the  delegates  as  mutineers,  demagogues,  trait- 
ors, and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell 
to  Iteep  Moun^oy  company  in  the  Bastile. 
James,  bewildered  by  these  oriroinations  and 
recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with 
characteristic  wisdom,  I'elieved  himself  from 
trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrellers  fair  words 
and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight 
out  in  Ireland,  iktrwick  was  at  the  same  tioM 
recalled  to  France.  | 

Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by 
his  enemies,  with  decent  respect.  Much  as  they 
hated  him,  they  could  not  ({uestion  the  validi^^ 
of  his  commission  ;  and,  though  they  still  main- 
tained that  they  had  been  perfectly  justified  hi 
annulling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstit*- 
tional  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  they 
luskuowledged  that,  when  he  was  present,  hie 
was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether unprovided  with  the  means  of  oonciliac- 
ing  them.  He  brought  many  gracious  messages 
and  promises,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield, 
some  money  which  was  not  of  brans,  and  seme 
clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than 
money.  The  new  garments  were  not  indeed 
very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
out  at  elbows ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  oom'> 
moD  men  whose  habiliments  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a 
more  prosperous  country.  Now,  at  length,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a 
pair  of  brogues.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also 
been  authorised  to  announce  that  he  should  soon 
be  followed  by  several  ships,  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  military  stores.  This  announcement 
was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long 
been  without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
stronger  than  water  to  drink.  H 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impa- 
tiently ezpected.  At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced 
to  shut  himself  np :  for,  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  him  clamouring 
for  food.  Sven  the  beef  and  mutton,  which, 
half  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetables,  with* 
out  salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the  army,  had 
become  scarce ;  and  the  common  men  were  on 
rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  promised  sails 
were  seen  in  the  month  of  the  Shannon,  f 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint 
Ruth,  was  on  board  with  his  staff.  He  brought 
a  commission  which  appointed  him  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Irish  armyv  The  commission  did 
not  expressly  deolare  that  he  was  to  be  inde« 
pendent  of  the  vieeregal  authority :  but  he  had 
been  assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  shonkl 
have  secret  instructions  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint  Ruth  was  assist- 
ed by  another  general  officer  named  D*U.sson. 
The  French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  and 
flour.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose;  and  tlie 
Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent  devotion  in 
the  cathedral  of  Limerick.** 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the 
approkching  campaign.  But  Saint  Ruth,  as 
soon  as  he  bad  landed,  exerted  himself  strenit- 
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ously  to  redeem  the  Ume  whusli  had  been  loet 
)le  WAS  a  man  of  courage.  acliTity  and  resolu- 
tioii,  but  of  a  harah  and  imperious  nature.  In 
his  own  country  he  was  celebrated  as  tfaelnost 
merciless  perrtecutor  that  had  ever  dragooned 
the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by 
^  English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Hangman ;  that,  at  Rome, 
the  very  cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence 
of  his  cruelty :  and  that  even  Queen  Christina, 
who  had  little  right  to  be .  squeamish  about 
bloodshed,  had  turned  away  ft-om  him  with 
loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  tfommand  in 
Savoy.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French 
service  had  formed  pt&t  of  his  army,  and  had 
behaved  extremely  well.  It  was  therefore  sup- 
posed that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  manag- 
ing Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  well  clad,  well  armed  and  well 
drilled  Irish,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and 
the  ragged  marauders  whom  he  found  swarming 
in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  the  discipline  of  French  eamps 
and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that, 
in  the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a 
regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of  people  as 
naked,  as  dirty  and  as  disorderly  as  the  beg- 
gars, whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill  con- 
cealed contempt,  however,  he  addressed  himself 
Tigorously  to  tlie  task  of  disciplining  these 
strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and  night  in  the 
saddle,  galloping  Arom  post  to  post,  from  Lime- 
rick to  Athione,  fh>m  Athlone  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Rea,  and  firom  Lough  Rea 
back  to  Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  neoessary  that  he  should  bestir 
himself:  for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
learned  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale,  all 
was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  foree  was  collected,  before  the  dose  of 
May,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar.  Gin- 
kell  commanded  in  chief.  He  had  under  him 
the  two  best  oiBcers,  after  Mariborongh,  of 
whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talma^  and 
Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  heredi- 
tary chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  brave  Caillemot,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  general.  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby, 
though  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down 
from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  seal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  riiowed  that  the 
money  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not 
been  spared.  The  uniforms  were  new :  the  ranks 
were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artil- 
lery was  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Ireland.f 

On  the  sixth  of  June  Qinkell  moved  his  head 
quarters  from  Mullingar.  On  the  seventh  be 
reached  Ballymore.     At  Ballymore,  on  a  penin- 
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suta  almost  surrounded  by  something  between  a 
swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  had  recently  been  fortified  under  Sars* 
field's  direction,  and  which  was  defended  by 
above  a  thousand  men.  The  Enghsh  gunr  were 
instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 
had  the  satisfaetion  of  seeing  the  besieged  run- 
ning like  rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another. 
The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  lan- 
guage, begged  piteously  fo^  quarter,  and  ob- 
tained it  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off 
to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the  conquerors  ha  J 
fallen,  t 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing 
the  defences  of  Ballymore.  This  work  h^d 
scarcely  been  performed  when  he  was  joined  by 
the  Danish  au^liaries  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  0^  Wirtemburg.  The  whole  army  then 
moved  w^^stward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Athlone.  { 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  In  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  most  important  place  in  the  island. 
Rosen,  who  understood  war  well,  bad  alvrayi 
maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishry 
would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand 
against  the  Engli8hry.||  The  town,  which  wts 
surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in 
Leinster  and  partly  in  Connaught.  The  English 
quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  onoe  con- 
sisted of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had 
been  burned  by  the  Irish  some  months  before, 
and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The  Celtic  quar- 
ter, which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and  mean- 
ly builtf  The  Shannon,  which  is  the  bonndaiy 
of  the  two  prorinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught 
side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by  King  John, 
towered  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet^  aud  ex- 
tended two  hundred  feet  along  the  rivet.  JPifly 
or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow 
ford.»* 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  Eng- 
lish placed  their  cannon.  On  the  morning  M 
the  twentieth  the  firing  began.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon  an  assault  was  made.  A  braye  French 
vefngee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  firrt 
to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  bis 
ooantrymen  to  the  onset  with  his  latest  breath. 
Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry 
of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of  his 
utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies. 
The  example  was  not  lost.  The  grenades  feH 
thick.  The  assailants  mounted  by  bundreda 
The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards  the  brid|t«. 
There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  tbt 
fugitives  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narrov 
passage,  and  others  were  forced  over  the  para- 
pets into  the  waters  which  roared  among  the 
mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  Qinkell  bad 
made  himself  master  of  the  English  quarter  if 


the  many  pa««|Ee«  wbiota  lead  me  to  bdloTe  th«  Latin  f  tt 
to  be  the  ori^nal.  The  LaUn  la,  **  Oppidaoi  «1  SatamM- 
nm  amnli  latna  reeanUbiia  ao  raniptaofiloHbiia  Kdibiii 
aitollebatur:  antlqulua  et  ipaa  retuaute  hiruhtiw  qimmI  ia 
Paphiia  fintbna  exatrnctnin  erat,"  The  Knirll^h  T*>Tylon  in, 
<«Tbe  u>wn  on  Mamlnta  *kle  vaa  better  baiU  thmo  thnt  ta 
Paphla."  Surely  there  t«  In  (he  l<aUn  th«  partSenlarily 
which  we  mipht  expeet  fhmi  a  person  who  had  knowv 
Athlore  before  the  war.  The  Kogili^h  Tendon  is  oonlampt 
Iblj  iMd.  I  need  hatdly  aay  that  the  Papblan  alda  la  <>»• 
nanicht,  and  the  Salaminlan  »ide  Lelnater. 

**  1  hava  oonaulted  Mveral  oonteraporarr  mapa  of  Atl^ 
loos,  oat  wOi  ha  iMuiA  in  story's  Oontinoatioa. 
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Athtone;  and  th*&  success  bad  eost  him  only 
twenty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded.* 

But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him 
and  the  Irish  town  the  Shannon  ran  fieroely. 
The  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  resolute 
men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The  mills 
which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded ;  and 
it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  oastle. 
That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the 
river  was  fordable  was  defended  by  works, 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint 
Ruth  to  entrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Max- 
well had  come  back  from  France  a  more  un- 
popular man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went 
thither.  It  waa  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Ver- 
SRilles,  spoken  opprobrionsly  of  the  Msh  na- 
tion ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a 
few  days  before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.f 
On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  English  were 
busied  in  flinging  up  batteries  along  the  Leinster 
bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  soon  after  dawn, 
the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued  all 
that  day  and  all  the  following  night  When 
morning  broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the 
castle  had  been  beaten  down :  the  thatched  lanes 
of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes ;  and  one  of  the 
mills  had  "been  burned  with  sixty  soldiers  who 
defended  it.{ 

Still  howeyer  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge 
resolutely.  During  several  days  there  was  sharp 
fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  strait  passage.  The 
assailants  gained  ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by 
inch.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  was  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  speedy  succour.  Saint  Ruth  had 
at  length  completed  his  preparations;  and  the 
tidings  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced 
him  to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  superior  in  num'ber,  though  inferior  in 
more  important  elements  of  military  strength, 
to  the  army  of  Ginkell.  The  French  general 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  bridge  and  the 
ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the  autumnal 
rains  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily  accom- 
pa^ed  them  should  compel  the  enemy  to  retire. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
snccessiye  detachments  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son. The  immediate  conduct  of  the  defence  he 
entrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D*Usson, 
and  fixed  his  own  head  quarters  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  He  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  so  experienced  a  commander  as 
Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
*'  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to 
take  Athlone;  and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I 
lose  it.**{ 

Saint  Ruth,  howerer,  was  by  no  means  at  ease. 
He  had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that 
he  had  not  the  full  authority  which  the  promises 
made  to  him  at  Saint  Germains  had  entitled  him 
to  expect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the 
camp.     His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had 


*  Diiury  of  th«  Sleire  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engfo«eT  of  the 
▲my,  A  Wltn«mi  of  the  Action,  Ilenutod  July  11,  1091; 
Btory'8  Cnntinuaiion :  London  Gaxette,  July  2, 1691;  Ftt> 
■teron  to  LnuTuiii,  June  28  (July  8\  1691.  the  aooount  of 
ibfe  avUck  in  Ui«  Lffe  of  Jame^  ii.  463,  b  an  abrard  ro- 
manoe.  It  doe?  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Kintf'e  oHtrinal  Memoirs. 

t  Mararin  Excidium.  Here  ftgnln  T  think  that  T  tee 
clear  proof  that  the  Knglinh  Tension  of  thie  curioun  work 
le  only  a  bud  translation  firom  the  Latin.  The  Englivh 
■Mnely  m.vs:  **  I^yxander,'*— Sariifield— "accuMd  hini«  a  few 
il«y«  b^fhre.  In  the  icenen]'*  preww^e,"  without  intimating 
What  the  aoeiuatiun  wac    The  ImXXa  orlt(inal  nras  tbos; 


peroeptlbly  increased  within  the  ^a«t  f^w  weeki. 
The  ttiow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who 
had  once  been  renowned  for  rigour  and  agility, 
now  tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch, 
was  no  unapt  type  of  the  slugginb  and  waTerins 
movement  of  that  mind  which  had  once  pursnea 
its  object  with  a  vehemence  restrained  neither 
by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor 
by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  both 
physical  and  intelleotnal,  the  broken  old  man 
clung  pertinaoiouKly  to  power.  If  he  had  re- 
ceived private  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded  them.  He 
asaumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed 
himself  ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  su- 
preme  chief,  and  affected  to  treat  Saint  Ruth 
as  a  lieutenant  Soon  the  interference  of  the 
Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indignation  of  that 
powerful  party  in  the  nrmy  which  had  long  hated 
him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by 
which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  ' 
him  as  entitled  to  their  obe<lience  in  the  field. 
Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  insults. 
He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes 
of  his  pavilion  should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fires, 
and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  common 
soldiers  against  the  French  general.  |l 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint 
Ruth  agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sars- 
field.  Not  only  was  he  popAlar  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen ;  he  was  also  sxirrounded 
by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  him 
resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite  murder- 
era  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was 
known  that  one  of  these  flinatica,  a  colonel,  had 
used  language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer 
so  high  in  rank,  might  well  oanae  uneaMiness. 
"  The  King,"  this  man  had  said,  'Ms  nothing  to 
me.  I  obey  Sarsfield.  Let  Sarafield  tell  me  to 
kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army;  and  I  will  do 
it."  Sarsfield  was.  Indeed,  too  honourable  • 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers.  Bnt  the  Viceroy  ana 
the  Commander  in  Chief  might  not  unnaturally 
be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Sarsfield's 
honour  was  their  only  guarantee  against  mutiny 
and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  the  (services 
of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or 
were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and  that,  if  h« 
ve'ntured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  sneer  or  a  frown. If 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end 
to  these  disputes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
Oinkell  called  a  council  of  war.  Forage  began 
to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  absolntely  necessary 
that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their  way 
across  the  river  or  retreat.  The  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  bridge  seemed  almost  insuperable.    It  wa« 


*<A<!i1ter  Lyoander,  panooe  note  dien,  canva  piwfMto  eopl» 
mm  illi  expmbntTarat  neMio  quid,  quod  in  aula  Byrieea  In 
Cypriornm  opprobrium  »>ffutJTiMe  dicehatur."  The  Kn9> 
llsh  translator  hafl,  by  omitting  the  most  important  word*, 
and  by  nirtnff  the  aorlfit  Instead  of  the  preterpluperfect 
tense,  made  Uie  whole  passage  unmeaning. 

X  Storr'sOotttlniiatlon;  UscarisftKzcidium;  Daniel  Mao* 
neal  to  Sir  Arthur  Bawdon,  June  28,  ie(»l,  in  the  Rawdoa 
Papers. 

I  London  Gasette,  July  0,  ISOl ;  Story's  OoDUnuatftooi 
Haearin  Kzddium ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

I  MnrarflSB  Bzcidium :  Uffht  to  the  Blind. 

f  Life  of  James,  U.  ieOiUfr  of  WllUam,  1702. 
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propoporl  to  try  the  foinl.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berjc,  Talittiisli,  and  Kuvigny  gave  their  volct"' 
in  favour  of  this  plaq ;  and  GiokeU,  with  some 
miiigivings.  conseuted  * ' 

It  was  det-ermiDed  that  the^attempt  should  be 
made  that  very  afternom.  The  Iriah,  fancying 
that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  kept 
guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison  was 
idlinsr,  part  doling.  D'Ubson  was  at  table. 
Saint  liuth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to 
his  master  filled  with  charges  against  Tyrconnel. 
Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  each 
wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were  mus- 
tered on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  that  on 
that  day  year  they  had,  at  the  command  of  King 
William,  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally 
scattered  among  these  picked  men ;  but  their 
alacrity  was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six 
batUlions  were  in  readiness  to  support  the  at- 
tack. Mackay  oomnuuided.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan ;  but  he  executed  it  as  zealoudly  and 
energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author 
of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and 
several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no  part 
in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on 
serving  that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  en- 
tliusiasm  among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple 
of  the  church  gave  the  signal.  Prince  George 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
the  brave  chief  of  the  Enniskilleners,  descended 
first  into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  grenadiers 
lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their  shoulders, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast 
up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The  stream  ran 
deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  diy  land.  Talmash  was 
the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught 
shore.  The  Irish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one 
eonfused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander, Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors 
clambered  up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls 
shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  <ten  days.  Mackay 
heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they 
stumbled  among  the  rubbish.  "  My  lads,"  cried 
the  stout  old  Puritan  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
<«you  are  brave  fellows;  but  do  not  swear.  We 
have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness 
-which  He  has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take 
His  name  in  vain."  The  victory  was  complete. 
Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken^rches  of  the 
bridge  and  pontoors  laid  on  the  river,  without 
any  opposition  on  the  port  of  the  terrified  garri- 
son. With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and 
about  thirty  wounded  the  English  iiod,  in  a  few 
minutes,  forced  their  way  into  Connaught. f 
'  At  the  first  alarm  D'Usson  hastened  towards 
the  river ;  but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  tram- 
pled down,  and  almost  killed  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp  in  such 
ft  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
<< Taken!"  cried  Saint  Ruth,  in  dismay.     *<It 


*  Story's  OoDtlnoatton ;  M»ck»j't  Meraoizs;  Exact  Jour* 
nal ;  Diiry  of  tbe  Siege  of  Athlon*. 

t  Story'*  GontinttAtkin ;  Maoarin  ExokL ;  Burnet,  if.  78, 
T9;  London  Qu.,  July  6  (13),  1089;  Fumeron  to  Louvoin, 
June  80  (July  10),  1600;  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Athlooe; 
Szaet  Aooounu 

X  Story's  Continuation ;  Ufe  of  James,  it.  455 ;  Tumeran 
to  LouTola,  Jun«  80  (July  10),  1601;  hoadou  Gaaette, 
July  IS. 


oannot  be.  A  town  taken,  and  I  cIoi«e  by  with 
an  army  to  ■rt;iieve  itT'  Cruelly  niortifieti,  he 
.struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the  night,  au'i 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Gal  way.  At  davs 
the  English  saw  far  off,  from  the  top  of  King 
John's  ruined  csstle,  the  Irish  army  moving 
through  tliti  dreary  region  which  sepanvtes  the 
Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon  the  rear- 
guard had  disappeared.} 

Kven  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Celtic 
camp  had  been  distrooted  by  factiuus.  It  nuj 
easily  be  supposed,  tlierefore.  that,  after  ao 
great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  hot 
crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  d 
the  Lord-  Lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  tb:ui 
ever.  He  and  his  creatures  had  brought  tbt 
kingdom  to  the  verge  of  perdition.  He  wouM 
meddle  with  whit  he  did  not  understand.  He 
would  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who  were  real 
soldiers.  He  would  entrust  the  most  import.-ifit 
of  all  posts  to  bis  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretchel 
Maxwell,  not  a  born  Irishman,  not  a  sincre  Ca- 
tholic, at  best  a  blunderer,  and  too  probably  a 
traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed^  bad  left  his 
men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  tbej 
had  applied  to  him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had 
asked  whether  they  wanted  to  shoot  larks. 
Just  before  the  attaek  he  had  told  them  to  go 
to  their  supper  and  tc  take  their  rest,  fur  that 
nothing  more  would  be  done  that  day.  Whea 
he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had 
uttered  some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
previous  understanding  with  the  conquerors. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant's  few  friends  told  a  veiy 
different  story.  According  to  them,  Tyroonnd 
and  Maxwell  had  suggested  precautions  which 
would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  The 
French  General,  impatient  of  all  interference, 
had  omitted  to  take  those  precautions.  Max- 
well had  been  rudely  told  that,  if  he  was  afraid, 
he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had 
done  his  duty  bravely.  He  had  stood  while  his 
men  fled.  He  had  consequently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  and  he  was  now,  in  his 
absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  cap- 
tivity was  justly  imputable.}  On  which  %^ 
the  truth  lay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distAnce  of 
time,  to  pronounce.  The  cry  against  Tyrcon- 
nel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud,  that  he  gars 
way  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.  D'Ussoo, 
who  hod  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  in- 
flicted by  his  own  runaway  troops,  repaired  to 
Gal  way.  11 

Saint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undisputed  posse^M 
of  the  supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying 
the  chances  of  a  battle.  Most  of  the  Irisk 
officers,  with  Sarsfield  at^  their  head,  were  of  % 
very  different  mind.  It  was,  they  said,  not  ta 
be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wi*e 
course,  therefore,  evidently  was  to  carry  on  tM 
war  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  disciplined  and  the  undisciplined  ^  l- 
dier  might  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  was  wrll 
known  that  raw  recruits  often  playeJ  their  part 


2  The  storr,  as  told  by  the  eoemlee  nf  Tyr«^nn«l.  «iS 
he  found  lu  the  Macarle  Sxddiuni.  and  In  a  lettt*^  vrlt*^ 
by  Felix  O'Neill  to  tbe  Counto.<«  of  Antrim  nu  the  lOt'  -4 
July  laei.  The  letter  waa  found  on  th«*  ror^iM  of  F^'li 
O'Neill  after  tha  battle  of  Aghrim.  It  U  priDted  In  tU 
Rawdon  Papera.  The  other  story  Is  told  la  Berwic^^ 
Mamoira  and  in  the  Light  to  Urn  Blind. 

B  .Macarte  Exddium;  Life  of  Jam<«,  IL  4M;  lOgbt  • 
thoBUivt 
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well  in  a  forny.  In  a  street  fight  or  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  rampart;  but  that,  on  a  pitched 
field,  they  had  little  chance  against  veterans. 
«*  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the 
walls  of  Limerick  and  Galway.  Let  the  rest, 
together  with  oar  horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  If  he  ad- 
vances into  Gonnaught,  let  us  overrun  Leinster. 
If  he  sits  down  before  Galway,  which  may  well 
be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin, 
which  is  altogether  defenceless."*  Saint  Ruth 
nighty  perhaps,  have  thought  this  advice  good, 
if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biassed  by  his 
pasdons.  But  be  was  smarting  flroin  the  pain 
of  a  humiliating  defeat  In  sight  of  his  tent, 
the  English  had  passed  a  rapid  river,  and  had 
^  iiormod  a  strong  town.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that,  though  others  might  have  been  to  blame, 
he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say 
the  least,  taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  ac- 
customed  to  be  served  during  many  years  by 
eommaoders  who  were  not  in  &e  habit  of  leav> 
ing  to  chance  any  thing  Which  could  be  made 
Bccure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  that  his  general  had  not  expected 
the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  sudden  an  at- 
tack. The  Lord  Lieutenant  would,  of  course, 
represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most  unfa- 
wourable  manner ;  and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant uad  James  would  echo.  A  sharp  repri- 
mand, a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected. 
To  return  to  Yersailles  a  culprit ;  to  approach 
the  great  King  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  to  see 
him  shrug  his  shorflders,  knit  his  brow  and  turn 
his  back ;  to  be  sent,  far  from  courts  and  camps, 
to  languish  at  some  dull  country  seat ;  this  was 
too  much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet  this  might  well 
be  apprehended.  There  was  one  escape;  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his 
camp  about  thirty  miles  from  Athlone  on  the 
road  to  Galway,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Agh- 
riro,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  Re  had 
hitherto  treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  con- 
temptuous severity.  But  now  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  stiike  life  and  fame  on  the  valour  of 
the  despised  rrtce,  he  became  another  man. 
Puring  the  few  days  which  remained  to  him  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  ca- 
resites  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his 
command. f  He,  at  the  9ame  time,  adminis- 
tered to  bis  trtiops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most 
]>otent  kind.  He  was  a  xealoas  Roman  Catho- 
lio;  and  it  is  pro]l)able  that  the  severity  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  bis  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  ha- 
tred which  he  felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now 
tJ-led  to  give  to  the  war  the  character  of  a  cru- 
Bade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he 
employed  to  sustirin  the  courage  of  his  soldiers. 
The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious 
excitement.  In  every  regiment  priests  were 
prnying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up  the 
host  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore  on 
the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon  their 
eolours,  the  General  addressed  to  the  offioers  an 
sppedl  which  might  have  moved  the  most  lan- 
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guid  and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exertion. 
They  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  religion, 
their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Unhappy  events, 
too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach 
on  the  national  character.  Irish  soldiership 
was  every  where  mentioned  with  a  sneer.  U 
they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  their 
country,  this  was  the  time  and  this  the  place. ^ 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to 
bring  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  hue 
been  chosen  with  great  judgment.  His  srrny 
was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  waft 
almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  f^ont,  near 
the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  out  of 
which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty  coa* 
structed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  left  a 
garrison  there,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  and 
rode  forward  to  take  a  riew  of  the  Irish  posi- 
tion. On  his  return  he  gave  orders  that  am- 
munition should  be  served  out,  that  every  mus- 
ket and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for  action, 
and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should 
be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  re- 
giments were  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp : 
the  rest,  unincumbered  by  baggage,  were  to 
march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English 
were  on  the  way  to  Aghrim.  But  some  delay 
was  occasioned  by  a  thick  fog  which  hung  till 
noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck  :  a  fur- 
ther delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  dis- 
lodging the  Irish  ft'om  some  outposts ;  and  the 
afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  the  two  ar- 
mies at  length  confVonted  each  other,  with  no- 
thing but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  between 
them.  The  English  and  their  allies  were  under 
twenty  thousand;  the  Irish  above  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his 
principal  officers.  Should  he  attack  instantly, 
or  wait  till  the  next  morning  ?  Mackay  was  for 
Attacking  instantly;  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 
At  five  the  battle  began.  The  English  foot,  in 
such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous 
and  uneven  ground,  made  their  way,  sinking 
deep  in  inud  at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  works. 
But  those  works  were  defended  with  a  resolution 
such  as  extorted  some  words  of  ungracious  eu- 
logy even  ftrom  men  who  entertained  the  strong- 
est prejudices  against  the  Celtic  race.J  Again 
and  again-  the  assailants  were  driven  back. 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  struggle. 
Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across  the 
morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced 
the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours:  the  evening  was  closing  in;  and  still 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish. 
Ginkell  l^gan  to  meditate  a  retreat.  The  hopes 
of  Saint  Rnth  rose  high.  •'  The  dny  is  oui-s,  my 
boys,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  "We 
will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of  Dub- 
lin.** But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn. 
Mackay  and  Ruvigny,  with  the  English  and 
Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  passing;  the 
bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could  scarce- 
ly ride  abreast.     Saint  Ruth  at  first  laughed 

th«y  had  be«ti  aoeuntainM  to  do."  siiyH  Bumot.  **  Th«y 
hiMhiRveil  th4«mmlT«w<  like  iii*>n  of  another  narl<in,'*  «ayg 
Story.  '*The  lri>»h  ware  imver  known  to  flglit  wi|9i  mxut 
MMlatioD.*'  Mj«  tbo  Liiadou  Gasotte 
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when  he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  straggling 
through  the  morass,  under  a  fire  which  every 
moment  laid  some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on 
the  earth.  <' What  do  they  mean?**  he  asked; 
and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity  to  see  such 
fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
"  Let  them  cross,  howoTer,"  he  said.  •*  The 
more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill."  But 
soon  he  saw  them  laying  hurdles  on  the  quag- 
mire. A  broader  and  safer  path  was  formed ; 
squadron  after  squadron  reached  firm  ground : 
the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned. 
The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue 
when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those 
who  were  about  him  thought  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  his  fiite  known.  His  corpse 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  firom  the  field, 
and  laid,  with  all  secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground 
among  the  roins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Lnughrea.  Till  the  fight  was  oyer  neither  army 
Wiin  aware  that  he  was  no  more.  To  conceal 
his  death  from  the  private  soldiers  might  per- 
haps have  been  prudent.  To  conceal  it  f^om  his 
lieutenants  was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  bat- 
tle had  arrived;  and  there  was  none  to  give  di- 
rection. Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the  re- 
serve. But  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by 
Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir  without  orders ;  and  no 
orders  came.  Mackay  and  Ruvigny  with  their 
horse  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and 
his  foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  front  with 
dogged  determination.  The  breastwork  was 
carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting,  retreated  ftrom 
inclosure  to  inclosure.  But,  as  inclosure  alter 
inclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts  became  fainter 
and  fainter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled. 
Then  followed  a  horrible  carnage.  The  con- 
querors were  in  a  savage  mood.  For  a  report 
had  been  spread  among  them  that,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English  captives 
who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put 
to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  greater  than 
in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the 
coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by 
a  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  h&ve  es- 
caped. The  obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a 
few  squadrons  which  still  remained  unbroken, 
to  cover  the  ret«'eat.  Of  the  conquerors  six 
hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand 
wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  ^he  field  of 
battle.  On  the  following  day  they  buried  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  then  marched  west- 
ward. The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,  a 
Strang';  and  ghastiy  spectacle.  Four  thousand 
Iri<h  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another.  \BQt  the 
slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of 
battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  us  that,  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  tp  the  dis- 
tance of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked 
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bodies  of  tbe  slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  said, 
like  aa  immense  pasture  covered  by  flocks  of 
sheep.  At  usaal,  different  estimates  were 
formed  even  by  eyewitneesea.  Bat  it  aeens 
probable  that  the  number  <tf  the  Irish  who  feB 
was  not  less  than  seven  thoasaad.  Sewn  a  mvl- 
titude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  tha  earoagESL 
These  beasts  became  so  fierce.  Mid  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  human  fleah,  that  it  waa  long 
dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  otherwisi 
than  in  companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appea** 
aace  of  ai»army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crewi- 
ing  home  from  a  fair  after  a  faction  fight.  Gas 
great  stream  of  fugitives  ran  towards  Galway, 
another  towards  Limerick.  The  roads  to  boA 
cities  were  covered  with  weapons  whidi  had 
been  flung  away.  Ginkell  offered  sixpence  for 
every  musket.  In  a  short  time  so  many  wagfat 
loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced  the  prtee 
to  twopence ;  and  still  great  numbers  of  maa- 
kets  came  ia.t 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Qalway. 
D*Usson  was  there,  and  had  under  him  aevpt 
regiments,  thicmed  by  the  slaughter  of  Aghrin 
and  utterly  disorganised  and  disheartened.  Tto 
last  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  Romia 
Catholic  inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O'Doe- 
neU  the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race.  woeU 
come  to  the  reseue.  But  Baldearg  O'Donad 
was  not  duped  by  the  snperstitious  veneratioa 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  re- 
mained any  doubt  about  the  iasne  of  the  oonfiict 
between  the  Bnglishry  and  the  Irishry.  he  had 
stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had 
remained  at  a  safe  distance,  with  his  tamolto- 
ary  army;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  th«t 
his  countrymen  had  been  pat  to  root,  he  fled, 
plundering  and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the 
mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  OinkeU 
oiTers  of  submission  and  service.  Ginkell  gUuflj 
seised  the  opportuni^  of  breaking  np  a  forai> 
dable  band  of  marauders,  and  of  taming  !• 
good  account  the  influence  which  the  name  *4 
a  Celtic  dynasty  still  eieroised  over  the  Celrii 
race.  The  negotiation  however  was  not  with- 
out difficulties.  The  vrandering  adTcntarcr  U 
first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earidan. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  xh» 
love  of  a  whole  people,  and  his  pretea<noDs  t« 
regal  dignity,  for  a  pension  of  five  hunlrel 
pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell  which  bonnd  his 
followers  to  him  was  not  altogether  broken. 
Some  enthusiasts  fW»m  Ulster  were  willing  ts 
fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against  their  own  laa» 
guage  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  saaH 
body  of  these  devoted  aflherent<i,  he  joined  a 
division  of  the  English  army,  and  on  aeveni 
occasions  did  nsefol  service  to  William. ^ 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  bi 
expected  from  the  hero  whose  advent  had  beea 
foretold  by  so  many  seen,  the  Irish  who  wert 
shut  up  in  Gal  way  lost  all  heart  D'Qawa  kW 
retamed  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  sammons  «4 
the  besiegers:  but  he  soon  saw  that  reaiataaes 

Jamen,  aad.  that  whIeh  wUl  be  fonnd  in  the  wmiulii  il 

hlfM>n. 

In  con<equenoe,  T  nappo^e,  of  the  bll  ofSnlnt  Ruth,  sal 
of  the  abnence  of  D^Uwvtn,  thi>re  \*  at  the  French  Wnr  '4 
floe  no  despatch  rontalnluga  d(>t*llefl  arrountortbe  baitla 

f  Btory'ii  OontlnnaUon. 
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WHS  impos>VHe,  aimI  ronde  h«8te  to  oupitnUU. 

The  gteiriHoii  waa  8uficT«d  to  retire  to  JLiuierick 
iritb  the  huiiovrs  of  war.  A  full  aniDest^  for 
past  offences  ivae  granted  to  the  citiMne ;  and 
ft  was  st)|^ulated  that,  wiibin  the  walla,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prieste  should  be  allowed  to  per* 
foriu  in  private  the  rites  of  their  religion.  On 
these  terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Gin- 
kell  WAS  reoeiTed  with  profound  respect  by  the 
Ikiay6r  aod  Aldermen,  and  was  eompMmented  in 
n  set  speech  by  the  lUeorder.  D'Uason,  with 
nbout  two  tbousund  three  hun<ired  men,  marched 
numole^ted  to  Limerick.* 

At  Lioierick,  Uie  last  aejlnm  of  tlie  van- 
quished race,  the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was 
supreme.  There  was  now  no  general  who  could 
pretend  thst  bis  commission  made  him  indepen- 
dent of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  now  so  unpopular  as  he  had  been  a 
furtniglit  earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had 
been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.  No  part  of  that 
great  diaaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Vioeroy. 
Bis  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the 
chances  of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could  with 
some  plausibility  assert  that  the  negleot  of  bis 
counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  f 

He  made  some  preparations  for  dt'fending 
Liueripk,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  sent 
•ut  parties  to  bring  in  provisions.  The  country, 
many  miles  round,  wa8  swept  bare  by  these  de- 
tachments, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls. 
There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported 
from  France.  The  infantry  assembled  at  Lime- 
yick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thou- 
aiind  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  Clare 
mde  of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  be- 
tween their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained 
by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge, 
which  was  protected  by  a  fort.  These  means 
of  defence  were  not  contemptible.  But  the  fall 
of  Athlune  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave 
Scotch  officer  named  Wauchop,  cherished  a 
hope  that  the  triumphant  progress  of  Qinkell 
might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  from  which 
IViiliam  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced 
to  retreat.  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loudly 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  capitalat- 
ing.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark  and 
orooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  £ngUsb.  One  of  his  letters  was  inter- 
cepted; and  he  was  put  under  arrest:  but 
many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with  him 
in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  con- 
test. Tyrconnel  himself  was  convincMl  that  all 
was  lost.  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be 
able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  oould  receive 
from  St.  Germcdns  permission  to  treat.  He 
wrote  to  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed, 
with  some  difficulty,  on  his  desponding  eountry- 
men  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  ca- 
pitulate till  an  answer  from  James  should 
ftrrive.J 


*  Btoir's  CJontlniiatkm;  Macarte  Kzcidlum;  Life  of 
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A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  idminis* 
tared,  Tyrconijel  was  no  more.  Ou  the  i'leventb 
ut  August  he  dined  with  D'Usson.  Ihe  finity  • 
was  gay.  The  Lord  Lif'utenant  seemed  to  have 
lihrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed  down  his 
body  and  mind:  he  drank:  he  jested:  he  was 
again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revel- 
led with  Grammont.  6oon  after  he  had  ri^en 
from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived  him 
of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  he 
breathed  his  last.  The  wasted  remains  of  thai 
form  which  had  onoe  been  a  model  for  stntunries 
were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Cathi-dml! 
but  no  inscription,  no  iraditiun,  preserves  the 
nemoryof  the  spot.) 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  morn, 
Plowden,  who  had  superintended  the  Irish  ituan- 
ces  while  there  were  any  Irihh  finances  to  feuper* 
intend*  produced  a  commission  under  the  great  ^ 
seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed  Flow- 
den  himself,  Filton  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices 
in  the  e^ent  of  Tyroonnel's  death.  Tli«:re  was 
much  mui'muring  when  the  names  were  made 
known.  For  both  Plowden  and  Fitton  were 
Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by 
instructione  which  forbade  the  Lords  Justices 
to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war:  ai:df 
within  the  narrow  space  to  which  th«  donunions 
of  James  were  now  reduced,  war  was  the  only 
business.  The  government  was,  therefore,  really 
in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and  aarsfiuld.p 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  nd« 
vanced  guard  of  the  English  army  oanje  within 
sight  of  Limerick.  Ginkell  encqmped  on  tlio 
same  ground  which  William  had  occupied  twelve 
montl^  before.  The  batteries,  on  which  were 
planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  different  ti^om 
those  which  William  had  been  forced  to  use, 
played  day  and  night;  and  soon  roofs  were 
biasing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  comer  of 
the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Meanwhile  several  English  ships  of  war  came 
up  the  Shannon  and  anchored  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  oity-lf  . 

Still  the  place  held  out ;  the  garrison  was,  in 
numerical  strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieg- 
ing army;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that 
the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoc- 
tial rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the  £ng« 
lish  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a 
bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
fortifications  was  more  important,  and  no  poini 
seemed  to  be  more  secure,  than  the  Thomond 
Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  Dutch  General's  plan  was  to  separate  the 
infantry  within  the  ramparts  from  the  cavalry 
without ;  and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great 
skill,  vigour,  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of 
tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion 
fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show 
of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the  quarters 
of  the  •Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained 
bnt  ill  on  this  day  tha  reputation  which  they 
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hnd  pained  at  the  Poyne.  Indeed,  that  reputa- 
tion had  been  porchased  by  tiie  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Reomits  had 
been  without  much  difficulty  found.  But  tii^ 
loas  of  fifteen  hundred  excellent  soldiers  ivas 
not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  iras  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  caTalry  fled  into 
the  city.  The  rest,  driTing  before  them  as 
many  cattle  as  could  be  collected  in  that  moment 
of  panic,  retired  to  the  hills.  Much  beef, 
brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  magazines; 
and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  co- 
vered with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the 
fngitires  had  thrown  away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
cam  p.  But  Qinkell  was  not  content  with  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained.  He  was  bent 
on  cutting  off  all  communication  between  Lime- 
rick and  the  county  of  Clare.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  riyer  at  the  head 
of  several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort 
which  protected  the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a 
short  time  the  fort  was  stormed.  The  soldiers 
who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
city.  The  Town  Migor,  a  French  officer,  who 
commanded  at  the  Thomond  Gate,  afraid  that 
the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fiigitives, 
ordered  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  near- 
est to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many  of  the 
Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished 
there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up 
bandkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.  But  the 
conquerors  were  mad  with  rage  :  their  cruelty 
oould  not  be  immediately  restrained ;  and  no 
prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of  corpses 
rose  aboTO  the  parapets.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Of  ^hese  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped 
into  Limerick,  t 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  gene- 
ral mutiny  in  the  besiegM  city.  The  Irish 
clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the  Town  Major  who 
had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
fbce  of  their  flying  counti7men.  His  superiors 
were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  a  court  martial.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  in  the  act  of  clos- 
ing the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a  sol- 
dier's death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  | 
The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and 
Imporfunato  that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it 
P^Usson  informed  his  government  that  the  fight 
at  the  bridge  had  so  effectually  cowed  the  spirit 
of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.}  Some  exception  may  per- 
haps be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'Usson :  for 
undoubtedly  he,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had 
held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary 
of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  see  Paris 
Btgain.  But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had 
lost  heart.     Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had  been 


•  titory'n  OontinuAtion;  tximlon  GMetto,  Sept  28, 1691 ; 
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41ty.  The  writer  t«tl8  ur  that  WTen  hundred  of  the  Irlnh 
hfttlil    >Dt  some  tlma  against  a  much  larger  t>roa,  and 


fbr  stubborn  resistaned.  He  was  now  ant  only 
willing,  but  impatient  to  trrat||  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  city  was  doomed.  There  was  do 
hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feet  ca 
the  necks  of  the  natives.  Sligo  had  fano. 
Even  those  wild  islands  which  interecpt  tbo 
huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  fi-om  the  bay  of  6tl* 
way  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Williin. 
The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest' ti4 
most  ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, had  held  out  long,  but  had  at  lengtk 
been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  uA 
moun tains. f  A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet 
were  now  to  arrive  on  the  coaat  of  Munster, 
would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  guarded 
by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  pronaicBi 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If 
the  siege  were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  ia 
all  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by 
force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Giukell  sboulil 
enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implond 
by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dicttte 
his  own  terms,  what  could  be  expected  but  i 
tyranny  more  inexorably  severe  than  that  cf 
Cromwell?  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  totiy 
what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  tbe 
victors  had  still  something  to  fear  from  the  nge 
and  despair  of  the  vanquished ;  while  tbe  lut 
Irish  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  le- 
sistance  behind  the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fo^ 
tress? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  tbi 
fight  at  the  Thomond  Oate,  the  drums  of  Lim^ 
rick  beat  a  parley ;  and  Wauchop,  from  one  of 
the  towers,  hailed  the  besieger?,  and  requested 
Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  interriew.  Tbe 
brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  'sxile  on  aecooirt 
of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  hrtTi 
Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  ot 
account  of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and 
conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  tsd 
respect.**  Ginkell,  to  whom  Ruvigny  reported 
what  had  passed,  willingly  consented  to  aa 
armistice.  For,  constant  as  his  success  bad 
been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure.  The  cbnocei 
were  greatly  on  his  side.  Tet  it  was  po»sible 
that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city  might  fail,  u 
a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  nontbs  t«- 
fore.  If  the  siege  should  be  tum*d  into  i 
blockade,  it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of  Schomber;^ 
which  had  compelled  William  to  retreat,  scd 
which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  against  tie 
genius  and  energy  of  Mariborongh,  might  s(*t 
avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim.  The  rains  hid 
lately  been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  raigbt 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  vattf. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  move  the  troops  to  i 
healthier  situation  than  the  bank  of  the  Sbiis* 
non,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 


warmly  pninee  their  heroinn.  He  dU  not  1in-7v,  or  fii 
not  ebooee  to  mention,  one  &ct  which  la  ennntlri  !;>  tta 
right  nndernlanding  of  the  vtory;  namely,  lut  ts:'-* 
•even  hundred  men  were  in  a  fbrt.  That  a  gBrrmm  fk^li 
defend  a  tort  during  a  few  hour*  aftainrt  fiiiperlnr  BoBbm 
is  Rurely  not  »trange.  Fortf>  are  buUt  beeauae  they  can  ta 
defended  by  few  a^iosi  many. 

X  Account  of  tbe  Sifg?  of  Limerick  In  the  archives  alUt 
French  War  Office ;  Story*a  Cnntlnuatlon. 
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ttum  that  of  tests.  Tb«  rneiny  would  be  Bftfe 
till  the  spring.  In  tb«  spring  a  French  army 
might  land  in  Ireland  :  the  natives  iriight  again 
rise  in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the 
war,  which  was  now  all  but  estingniahed,  might 
blase  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a 
sincere  desire  on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to 
tha  contest.  The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  held 
■evertll  consaltations  at  which  some  Boman 
Catholic  prelates  and  some  eminent  lawyers 
were  invited  to  assist.  A  preliminary  question, 
which  perplexed  tender  consciences,  was  sub- 
mi  tteiJ  to  the  Bishops.  The  late  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  gar> 
rison  to  swear  that  they  would  not  surrender 
Limerick  till  they  should  receive  an  answer  to 
the  letter  in  which  their  situation  had  been  ex- 
plained to  James.  The  Bishops  thought  that 
the  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  had  been 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  communications  with 
France  were  open,  and  in  the  full  l>elief  that 
the  answer  of  James  would  arrive  within  three 
weeks.  More  than  twice  that  time  had  elapsed. 
Every  avehue  leading  to  the  city  was  striecly 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  beoome  im- 
possible  for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them, 
had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be 
demanded.  -  A  paper,  containing  propositions 
which  statesmen  of  our  age  will  think  reason- 
able, but  which  to  the  moat  humane  and  liberal 
English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers.  What  was  asked  was  that  all 
offences  «honld  be  covered  with  oblivion,  that 
perfect  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed 
to  the  cativo  population,  that  every  parish  should 
have  its  priest,  and  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  capable  of  holding  all  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  eigoying  all  municipal 
privileges,  t 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  fselings 
of  the  finglish  ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons 
who  were  competent  to  direct  him.  They  had 
a  week  before  prevented  him  fVom  breaking  a 
Bapparee  on  the  wheel ;  and  they  now  suggest- 
ed an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy. 
**  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Qinkell;  *'  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms : 
but  1  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  constitution ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  with  honour  consent."  He  immediately 
ordered  a  new  battery  to  be  thrown  up,  and 
guns  and  mortnrs  to  be  planted  on  it.  But  his 
preparations  were  speedily  interrupted  by  an- 
other message  from  the  city.  The  Irish  begged 
that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they  had 
demanded,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  vrilling 
to  grant.  He  called  his  adrisers  round  him, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper 
eontainhig  the  heads  of  a  treaty,  such  as  he 
had  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  government  which 
he  served  would  approve.  What  he  offered  was 
indeed  much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired, 
but  was  quite  as  much  as,  when  they  conndered 
tlieir  situation  and  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation,  they  could  expect.     They  speedily  no- 
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tifitd  their  asfent.  It  was  agreed  that  tbert 
should  be  a  cessation  of  armi*,  not  only  by  land, 
but  in  the  ports  and  bsys  of  MunstCT,  and  that 
a  fleet  of  French  transports  should  be  huficred 
to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and  to  d«>pai*t 
in  peace.  The  Mgning  of  the  treaty  was  difcrre'i 
till  the  Lords  Justices,  who  represented  YV  iliiam 
at  Dublin,  should  arrive  at  Ginkell's  quarters. 
But  there  waa  during  some  days  a  relaxation  of 
military  vigilance  on  both  sides  rribonere 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two 
armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  Eng. 
lish  officers  rambled  into  the  town.  The  Iri^h 
officers  dined  in  the  camp.  Anecdotes  of  m  hat 
passed  at  the  friendly  meetings  of  these  men, 
who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  were 
widely  circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  waa 
repeated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  **  Has  not 
this  last  campaign,"  said  Sarsfield  to  some  Eng- 
lish officers,  **  raised  your  opinion  of  Irish 
soldiers  V  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered 
an  Englishman,  "  we  think  of  them  much  aa 
we  always  did."  **  However  meanly  you  may 
think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfield,  •*  change  Kings 
with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck  with 
you  again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
day  on  which  he  had  seen  the.two  Soverei(ps  at 
the  head  of  two  great  armies,  William  foremost 
in  the  charge,  and  Jamea  foremost  in  the 
flight,  t 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter 
arrived  at  the  English  headquarters.  On  the 
second  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  discuss- 
ed at  great  length  and  definitively  settled.  On 
the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  The  former  was  subscribed  only  by  the 
generals  on  both  sides.  The  Lords  Justicea  set 
their  names  to  the  latter. { 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such 
Irish  officers  alKi  soldiers  as  should  declare  that 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  conveyed 
thither,  and  should,  in  the  meantime,  remain 
under  the  command  of  their  own  generals.  Gin- 
kell undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  and  repass  f^-eely  'between 
Britanny  and  M^inster.  Part  of  Limeriek  was 
to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  English. 
But  the  island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  differ 
ant  from  those  which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refused 
to  grant  It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  competent  to 
hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But 
they  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
aa  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  they  bad 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who 
should  submit  to  the  government  and  notify 
their  Bubmisaion  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
sii  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were  to 
retai!!  their  property  ;  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  exercise  any  profession  which  they  had  exer- 
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•ised  before  the  troubles;  thej  were  not  to  be 
panished  for  nny  treiison,  felony,  or  miedemean* 
our  commttted  dinoe  the  nccessioD  of  the  latir 
King ;  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  aued  for  dam* 
ages  on  aoeonnt  of  any  act  of  spoliation  or  out- 
rage which  they  might  have  committed  daring 
the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more 
than  the  Lords  Jnstices  were  constitutionally 
eompetent  to  grant  It  was  therefore  ad'ied 
that  the  government  would  use  its  utmost  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  ratification 
of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  bad  been 
signed,  the  English  entered  the  city,  and  occu- 
pied one  quarter  of  it.  A  narrow,  but  deep 
branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them  from 
the  quarter  which  was  stiU  in  the  possession  of 
the  Irish,  t 

In  a  few  honrs  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed 
likely  to  produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sars- 
field  had  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ser- 
tice  of  France,  and  was  naturally  desirous  to 
oarry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of 
troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
Army  of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally  un- 
willing to  send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the 
A»rces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed 
to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his 
purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had 
violated  it.  Sarsfiold  was  accused  of  putting 
one  of  his  oificers  under  arrest  for  refusing  to 
go  to  the  Continent  Qinkell,  greatly  excited, 
declared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play 
tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
lor  a  cannonade.  Sarsfleld  came  to  the  English 
eamp,  and  tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
The  altercation  was  sharp.  **  I  submit,"  said 
Sarsfield,  at  last ;  "  I  am  in  your  power."  "  Not 
at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Ginkell ;  **  go  back  and 
do  your  worst."  The  imprisoned  officer  was 
liberated;  a  sanguinary  eontest  was  averted; 
and  the  two  commanders  contented  themselves 
iri th  a  war  of  words.}  Ginkell  put  forth  pro- 
clamations assuring  the  Irish  that,  if  they  would 
live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be 
protected  and  favoured,  and  that  if  they  prefer- 
red a  military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  Into 
the  service  of  King  William.  It  was  added  that 
BO  man,  who  chose  to  i|)ject  this  gracious  invita- 
tton  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must  ezpeet 
ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sars^ld 
and  Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the 
other  side.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs,  they 
taid,  was  doubtless  gloomy;  but  there  was 
bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment 
would  be  short  The  return  would  be  triumph- 
ant Within  a  year  the  French  would  in^e 
England.  In  such  aa  invasion  the  Irish  troops, 
it  only  they  remained  unbroken,  would  assuredly 
bear  a  chief  part  In  the  meantime  it  was  far 
better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  country,  under  the  parental  care  of 
their  own  rightAil  King,  than  to  trust  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  would  probably  send  them  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally 
the  Emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 


•  Th«  artt«ks  of  the  dvU  trMty  have  oft«i  besB  r»- 
priotMd. 

t  Story^  CkMtlmiattMi;  Diaiy  of  fb«  ««8«  of  I^ymeriek. 

i  Btorj't  Oontlnnation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lynerick: 

t  Btory'i  OonthraatliiD.  His  nsrmtfre  ii  oonfbrmed  by 
Hm  tMtimoDy  whioh  aa  Iildi  Oi^taiB  Who  WM  pMianl  has 


The  help  of  the  Romsn  Catholic  clergy  wm 
Cfllle<i  in.  On  the  day  on  which  those  who  bad 
nifide  np  their  minds  to  go  to  Prance  were  t«- 
quired  to  announce  their  determination,  the 
priests  were  ia'lefatigable  in  exhorting.  At  the 
head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preikcbd 
on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  consorting 
with  unbelievers.^  Whoever,  it  was  said,  shouM 
enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  m  at 
the  peril  of  his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  that, 
after  the  peroration,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  braa- 
dy  was  served  out  to  the  audience,  and  thtt,  wbci 
the  brandy  hftd  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pre* 
nounced  a  benediction  Thus  duly  prepared  hj 
physical  and  ihoral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  ees- 
sisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  vas 
drawn  up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  thi 
Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  <tf 
Ginkeirs  proclamation  were  profusely  scattend 
about ;  and  English  officers  went  through  (bt 
fauks  imploring  the  men  not  to  ruin  themselvM, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages  whi<k 
the  soldiers  of  King  William  enjoyed.  At  lengtb 
the  decisive  moment  came.  The  troops  vera 
ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Thoee  who  wished 
to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at 
a  particular  spot.  All  who  passed  that  spot  wm 
to  be  considered  as  having  made  their  choice  f« 
France.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  sidc^ 
Porter,  Coningsby  and  Ginkell  on  the  other, 
looked  on  with  painful  anxiety.  DTssoo  aid 
his  countrymen,  thougrh  not  uninterested  in  tha 
spectacle,  found  it  huxi  to  preserve  their  gia> 
vity.  The  confusion,  the  clamour,  the  grotesqst 
appearance  of  an  army  in  which  there  coold 
scarcely  be  seen  a -shirt  or  a  pair  of  pantslooaa, 
a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrom  • 
contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appeartsce 
of  their  master's  troops,  that  they  amused  then- 
selves  by  wondering  what  the  Parisians  would 
say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  itit  plais  U 
Grenelle.|| 

First  marched  what  waa  oilled  the  fioval  regi- 
ment, fourteen  hundred  strong.  All  but  seres 
went  beyond  the  fatal  point  Ginkell's  couDte> 
nance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  Ha 
was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next  r^ 
raent,  which  consisted  of  natives  of  Clster,  tun 
off  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstaodisg 
the  community  of  blood,  language  and  reltgios, 
an  antipathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  asd 
those  of  the  other  three  provinoes ;  nor  ia  it 
improbable  that  the  example  amd  influence  d 
Baldearg  O'Donnel  may  have  had  some  effeot  oi 
the  people  of  the  land  which  his  forefathers  bad 
ruled,  f  In  most  of  the  regiments  there  wsss 
division  of  opinion;  but  a  great  m^ority  de- 
clared for  Franoe.  Hettry  Luttrell  was  one  ef 
those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded  for  hii 
desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  viU 
a  grant  of  the  large  estate  of  his  elder  hrotber 
Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  oause  of  Jamei^ 
with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
Arom  the  Crown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  tba 
Roman  Catholic  population.     After  living  ii 


left  OS  In  had  latin.    "Hie  a, 

eotur  a  capellania  Ire  potin«  in  Oallfftoi." 
J  lyUaaon  and  Twita  Barbeeieux.  Oct.  7  (17>  ISBL  ^ 
f  That  there  wm  little  sympathy  iMtwecn  the  GdH  « 

Ulster  and  thoee  of  the  Southern  Provtooee  In  evident  tr<u 

(heoariom  memoiial  which  iha  agealof  liia(leaig(rJ>ooeit 

dflUTared  to  Avaia. 
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weatlSi,  luxury  aud  faifkmy,  during  ft  quarter  of 
a  century,  Heury  Luttrell  was  murdered  vbile 
going  through  lAibKu  in  his  sedan  ehair;  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that  there 
was  reason  to  suspeot  that  he  had  fallen  by  the 
rerenge  of  the  Papists.*  Eighty  years  alter  his 
death  Ms  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  Tiolated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieces  with 
a  pickaxe,  f  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he  was 
the  object  doeeended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grand- 
son ;  and,  unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character 
tither  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to 
mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell 
•xcited.J 

mrhen  the  long  prooeesion  had  dosed,  it  was 
found  that  about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to 
enter  into  William's  serrice.  About  two  thou- 
sand accepted  passes  from  Ginkell,  and  went 
quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  returned 
with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after 
the  garrison  had  passed  tn  review,  the  horse, 
who  were  encamped  some  miles  from  the  town, 
were  required  to  make  their  choice ;  and  most 
of  them  volunteered  for  Prance.} 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained 
with  him  as  under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to 
go  abroad ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to 
retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  wiiliin  the 
ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and 
strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  Texa- 
tSon  he  muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  could  not  justifiably  interfere.  But  the 
precautions  of  the  Irish  general  were  fer  from 
being  completely  successfril.  It  was  by  no  means 
fltrange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne, 
with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be 
ready  to  promise  whaterer  his  priests  required : 
neither  was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off 
his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were  no  longer 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should  feel  painfal  mis- 
givings. He  had  bound  himself  to  go  into  exile, 
perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse  of 
waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  vnth  mys- 
terious terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he 
was  to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and 
potatoe  ground,  and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his  home.  He  was 
noTer  again  to  see  the  familiar  fkces  round  the 
turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of  the 
old  Celtic  songs.  The  ocean  was  to  roll  be- 
tween him  and  the  dwelling  of  his  greyheaded 
parents,  and  his  blooming  sweetheart  There 
were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of 
•Qoh  «  separation,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  gates,  sprang 
into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however, 
was  not  great ;  and  the  army  would  probably 
bare  been  transported  almost  entire  if  it  had 
reoiained  at  Limerick  till  the  day  of  embarka- 


•  Tnmmrj  I«tt«r  Book,  JnM  19, 1006;  JonrnfJB  of  tht 
iTish  Houw  of  OomiDons,  Not.  7, 1717. 

t  Thto  I  rateto  on  Mr70'Gil)a«h«ii'i  rathority.  History 
of  th«  Irinh  BriffBdea,  Note  47. 

X  "  There  is,"  Juniiu  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capltu- 
latioii  of  LImvriek,  "a  oertain  funny  in  thU  cotmtry  oa 
which  Mitere  aeem  to  have  entailed  a  hereditary  haaeneM 
0i  diqMMdtion.  A«  ikr  aa  their  history  has  beeo  known, 
th%  BOS  has  regularly  Improrrd  upon  the  vioes  of  tha 
JNOier.  aad  baa  takaa  care  to  transmit  them  pun  and  xxn- 
dimJniabed  into  the  bosom  of  his  sueoessors."  .  Ebewbere 
b«  says  of  the  mvpbn  fi>r  jUiddlcseZ;  "  He  has  degraded 
•ran  the  name  of  LuttraU."  He  exdalms,  in  allasfon  to 
tb«  marriage  of  the  Ihika  of  Cumberland  atkd  Mis.  BortofBk 


tion.  But  many  of  the  vesaelt  in  which  the  Toy>» 
age  was  to  be  performed  lay  at  Cork ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  prooeed 
thither  with  some  of  his  best  reginenti.  It  was 
a  march  of  not  less  than  four  days  through  • 
wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths,  familial 
with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatory 
life,  fVom  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods 
under  cover  of  the  night,  was  impeasible.  In* 
deed,  many  soldiers  bad  the  audacity  to  run 
away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Royal  regi* 
ment  which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set 
BO  striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
James,  dwindled  ftrom  fourteen  hundred  men  to 
five  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships  departed, 
news  came  that  those  who  bad  sailed  by  the  first 
ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest. 
They  had  been  scantily  fed ;  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing;  thcugli 
winter  was  setting  in,  they  slept 'in  the  fiel<U 
with  no  eorering  but  the  hedges.  Many  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  fiar 
better  to  die  in  eld  Ireland  than  to  live  in  th« 
inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been 
banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  thai 
hundreds,  who  had  long  persisted  in  thoir  inten* 
tion  of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  re* 
turned  to  their  native  Tillages.  H 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  oAiief  cause  of  tht 
desertion  whidi  was  thinning  his  army  was  th« 
natural  unwilKng^ss  of  the  men  to  leave  their 
families  in  a  state  of  destitntioB.  Cork  aiid  its 
neighbourhood  were  filled  with  the  kindred  of 
those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  oarryina^ 
suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  place  of  embaritation.  Tho 
Irish  general,  apprehensiTe  of  the  effect  whioh 
the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor 
creatures  could  not  ftiil  to  produee,  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  in  whioh  he  assured  his  soldiers 
diat  they  should  be  permitted  to  carry  th^ 
wives  and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  so  brsTe  and  loyal  % 
gentleman  to  suppose  thai  when  he  made  this 
promise  he  meant  to  break  it  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  those  who  would  demand 
a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  his  airangements,  unable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  em- 
barked, room  was  Ibund  for  ths  ftMsities  of 
many.  But  still  there  remained  on.  the  water 
side  a  great  multitude  clamouring  piteously  to 
be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  snrf.  SoAe  women 
caught  bold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  cut  of 
their  depth,  clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut 
through  and  perished  in  the  waves.    The  ships 


who  was  horn  a  Luttrell ;  "tet  Parliamwat  look  to  It  A 
Lnttrell  shall  never  snei-eed  to  the  Crown  of  Bngiand."  It 
is  certoin  that  very  few  Snglt^hmen  can  have  sympathisid 
with  Jnnius's  abhorrence  of  the  Lottrells,  or  can  eren  bate 
understood  iL  Why  then  dMI  be  use  expressions  whieh 
to  the  creat  minority  of  his  readers  must  baire  been  «»- 
Intetllgible?  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Fianeis  was  bom. 
and  passed  the  tint  ten  years  of  his  ht^  witbtn  a  walkol 
Luttrellstown. 

8  Story's  Contlnaattioni  London  Oa»etti»  Oct.  tt,  ISM, 
lyUsson  and  Tees*  to  Lewh,  Oot.4  (14),  and  to  BariMriaoz. 
Oct  7  (17) :  Ught  to  the  Blind.  t 

1  Skxrn  Oonttnaatlofi;  London  Qasette^  Jwa,  4,  ISiM. 
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begftn  to  move.  A  wild  tnd  terrik  «  md!  roat 
from  the  shore,  and  excited  unTrouted  oompna- 
tion  in  hetirus  Bteeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irii»h  race 
Mid  of  the  Rumitth  faith.  Even  the  stem  Crom- 
wellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  bloodstaiued  and  devaatated  iblaiid,  could 
Bot  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was 
poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a 
^nquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and 
broken-hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke 
more  cruel  than  that  of  death  had  |nade  widows 
and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way  home 
through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die 
by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learu  in  foreign  oamps  that  disci- 
pline without  which  natural  courage  is  of  snwU 
avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle 
the  honour  which  bad  been  lost  by  a  long  series 
of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
The  domimition  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of  despair. 
There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  firerais- 
ings,  assassinations.  But  more  than  a  century 
BMsed  away  without  one  general  insurrection, 
buring  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger 
held  his  oonrt  at  Uolyrood,  was  the  standard  of 
that  House  set  up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.  In 
1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were  march- 
ing towards  London,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  so  quiet  tiiat  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
oonid,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several 
reginents  aoross  Saint  George's  Channel  to  re- 
eruit  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor 
was  'iiis  sabmission  the  eflfect  of  content^  but  of 
nere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The 
iron  had  entraed  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of 
past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult 
and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  tiie  un- 
hsppy  nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy  and  ambition : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in 
Ireland,  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  lldefonso,  in 
the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  ai'mies  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  Marshal  of 
Fraooe.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  drank 


•  Rtorr's  OoDtteoation;  Macuin  Kxddlnm,  and  Mr. 
(fCallagDan's  note;  London  Gaaette,  Jan.  4, 1691-2. 

t  Some  Intenattng  Iheta  relatlDg  to  Wall,  wbo  vaa 
mbiUitarof  Fordtoand  the  Hxth  mmI  ObarlM  the  Third,  wll] 
ha  fbund  Id  the  lutters  of  8tr  Jl«qjamin  Koene  and  Lord 
Bristol,  pubilfbed  iu  Ooxe*s  Memohv  of  Spain. 

"  "  ■"'  held  DotoDcefbnt 
the  Letter  on  the 
I  iajfii:  "If  we  (the 
fliorcy)  W«re  ander  aaj  real  fear  of  the  PapisU  in  thia 
klngdoB,  to  wooid  be  hard  to  think  na  ao  rtupkl  a«  not  to 
be  aqaaHy  4i»p>eheniive  with  othera,  aince  we  are  Ululy  to 
be  the  greater  and  mora  immediate  auflerern :  but,  on  the 
eontrafy,  we  kwk  upon  them  to  be  altoge«her  aa  Incon- 
•Uatmble  aa  the  women  and  children.  .  .  .  The  eom> 
people  withoot  leadens  without  diadpline,  or  natural 
ige,belogUttto  better  than  ^ 


nnsun,  puoiwoea  iu  uoxe  ■  nemonv  in  c 

X  Thia  la  Swift'a  language,  laugoage  ] 

rapcaledlj  and  at  long  iutunralii.    In  I 

SaerameDtal  Teat,  written  in  1708,  he  i 


_  ,        _  iibeweraol'woedanddniwera 

of  water,  are  out  of  all  eapadty  of  doing  any  miaehlef,  if 
thaj  vera  ever  so  irall  iaeiiiMd."  In  tbe  Drapler'a  Sixth 
LaUar,  wiittea  in  VtU,  be  aaya:  "*  Aa  to  the  people  of  Ihia 
Ungdom,  thej  oo«M  either  of  Iriah  Papiata,  who  are  as 
JaaoariilamUe,  la  saint  of  power,  aa  the  womea  and  ehll- 
iwatsr  qf  ta^Uk  Protaatants.*    Agidn,  in  ths  Praihyw 


I  the  glorious  and  immortal  mauaj,  h  1^ 
palace  at  Madrid  he  bad  the  plea^arc  of  bcM 
assiduously  courted  by  tbe  ambasbador  of  Gtoi^i 
the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  is  high 
terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the  T\ati.h 
Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  bnn 
Irish  generals,  dexterous-  Irish  diplomsti^ 
Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish  Kiughta  cl 
Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  tbe  Wild 
£Hgle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  tbcj  Iui4 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  Doikm 
been  ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  fretmea 
of  petty  corporations.  These  men,  tbe  nstanl 
chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  witbdnva, 
what  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  psniTt 
A  rising  of  thelrisbry  against  the  Engliahrj  vu 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  tU 
women  and  children  against  the  men.^ 

There  were,  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  & 
putes  between  tbe  mother  country  and  the  c«S(v 
tiy  :  but  in  those  disputes  the  aboriginal  popali* 
tion  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Red  IndiiM 
in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  asd  Net 
England  about  the  Stamp  Act.  The  ruling  few, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  goTenaeai, 
had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  iikf 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  Sm 
of  those  Koman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Jalia 
CsBsar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  bavey 
the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a  wbok 
school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  esctpi 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kiab 
of  serritude.  None  of  those  Virginian  patrioii» 
who  vindicated  their  separation  from  the  British 
empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  selfevident  tnd 
that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator  «i& 
an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  M 
the  smallest  sciiiple  about  ahooting  any  oegn 
blave  wbo  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalieubb 
right.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Protettui 
masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  profe* 
ing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Siduj. 
held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  ioo|H 
and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in  th«9i 
doctrines.  Molyneuz  question^  the  supremscy 
of  the  English  legislature.  Srifl  assailed,  %^ 
the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  every  putrf 
the  Mvstem  of  government.  Lncaa  disquieid 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harrington.  Bo;^ 
overthrew  the  administration  of  the  Dakc  cf 
Dorset  But  neither  Molyneuz  nor  Swift,  neitkff 
Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  & 
the  native  populaUon.  They  would  as  soos  fa>« 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine.  {     At  s  hts 


terUo*a  Plea  of  Merit,  wrfttea  In  1781,  he  aaya:  «Thi* 
tatea  of  Papilla  are  -very  few,enmbliogtei)o  amall  V""^ 
and  daily  diminlahing;  their  wrmmoa  peo|»le  an  caaka 
porerty,  ignorance  and  oowardioe,  and  of  aa  little  ree» 
quenoe  aa  women  and  children.  Ilieir  noblUty  and  gdC? 
are  at  leaat  one  half  mined,  lianiah«d  or  oooTerteA.  &<! 
all  aonndly  feel  the  amart  of  what  thexraflered  in  tt»  ^ 
Iilah  war.  Some  of  them  are  already  rwtfred  inf  >  t^vr 
(onntrlea:  othera,  aa  I  am  told, Intend  to  IbUow  tham;  -•' 
the  reet,  1  believe  to  a  nun,  who  atiU  paemea  an;  heft 
are  abralutely  rmolTed  neror  to  hasard  them  ag«in  ■«<&* 
•ake  of  eatabiiahing  tbdr  aopervtitfcm.'* 

1  may  obnfrve  that,  to  the  beat  of  my  belM;  9w{ft  «•<« 
in  any  thing  that  he  wrote,  oaed  tho  word  IrMuaaais^ 
note  a  pemon  of  Augloaaxon  raoe  bom  la  Iraland.  H»« 
mote  oonaldeied  himaelf  aa  aa  JMahmaa  than  aa  Bagl^ 
oian  bora  at  CSlentta  conaidera  Umaclf  aa  a  Biodoo. 

{  InUttLoeaawaatheldolQrthedemoeranrcfhiiM 
eaate.  It  la  enrioas  to  aee  what  waa  thought  «ilm^ 
thoae  who  were  not  of  hia  own  caata  One  of  the  ciM 
Patlaha,  Charles  (/Oaaaat,  wrote  tfana:  ««I  aa  bf  » 
lataraated,  nor  la  say  of  oar  vBtetnaate  pew 
ithiaalhircfLaMS.    AtrMBatthiiwonMBoikN 


ttaykithiaa 


HISTOET  OF  ENGLAND. 
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pcziod  Henry  Flood  ozcited  the  dominant  oIms 
to  demand  a  Parliamentary  reform,  and  to  use 
eTen  revolutionary  ipeans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  aa  their  chief,  and 
who  went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his 
bidding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  sulject  class 
to  the  smallest  share  of  political  power.  The 
virtuous  and  accomplished  Cbarlemont,  a  IVbig 
of  the  Whigd,  passed  a  long  life  in  contending 
for  what  be  called  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
But  he  voted  against  the  law  which  gave  the 
elective  franchiue  to  Roman  Catholic  freehold- 
ers ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from 
Roman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the 
oentury  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  in- 
clination of  an  English  Protestant  to  trample  on 
the  Irishry  was  generally  proportioned  to  the 
teal  which  he  professed  for  political  liberty  in 
the  abstract  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of 
com  passion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the 
minority,  he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted 
Tury  and  High  Churchman.* 

All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  fes- 
tered in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
They  were  still  the  same  people  that  had  sprung 
to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  0*Neill,  and  in 
1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconnel.  To  them  every 
festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of 
mourning,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the 
State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never 
known,  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its 
public  places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation 
Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye  of 
the  Irijih  Roman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the 
Senate  House  oY  their  country,  they  saw  the 
statue  of  their  conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they 
saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
fathers.  At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
servitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
eombined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French 
revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  iu  the  bosoms 
of  the  oppressed.  Men  who  had  inherited  all 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Par- 
liament which  James  had  held  at  the  King's 
Inns  could  not  hear  unmored  of  the  downfall  ot 
a  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  of  tlie  confiscation  of  an 
immense  territory.  Old  antipathies,  which  had 
never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  now  and  ter- 
rible energy  by  the  combination  of  Htimalants 
which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  coonter- 


betnjed  sach  in*Uc9  to  such  onfiirtunatc*  tinrw  »*  w«." 
He  adda,  with  too  much  truth,  that  thoiie  bottften  the 
Ifhigii  iH«h«d  to  have  liberty  all  to  theoiMhea. 

•  On  thb  SDl^JMi  JohDMin  waa  the  noet  libera)  poUtMan 
of  hJe  tima.  '*TIm  Iri>«h,"  be  aald  with  gnat  wnrmih, 
** an  tc  a  oioat  niiaatural  state:  for  we  see  there  the  ml> 


act«d  «ach  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  th« 
spirit  of  Jaoobinism,  irreconcilable  antagonists 
every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled  in  an 
unnatural  and  portentous  union.  Their  joint 
influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up 
of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony. 
The  greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and 
Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelbum.  The 
Celt  again  looked  impatiently  Tor  the  sails  which 
were  to  bring  succour  fiom  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon 
was  again  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  England. 
Again  the  victory  remained  with  the  well  edu- 
cated and  well  organized  minority.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  vanquiiihed  people  found  protection  in 
a  quarter  from  which  they  would  once  have  had 
to  expect  nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By 
this  time  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  con- 
tracted during  a  long  and  dose  alliance  with 
the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the 
arguments  by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of 
conscience  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  than  in  favour  of 
the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.  The  great  party 
which  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusion* 
ists  up  to  the  Roundheads  continued  during 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  popu- 
lar clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits 
of  our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists 
whom  the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclasionists  had 
considered  merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts 
of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other  his- 
torian to  relate  the  vicissitades  of  that  great 
conflict,  and  the  late  tiiumph  of  reason  and 
humanity.  Unhappily  such  a  historian  will 
have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such 
exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately 
followed  by  disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far 
less  easy  to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  re- 
peal evil  laws ;  and  that,  long  after  every  trace 
of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and 
religious  animoBlties  continued  to  rankle  in  the 
bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  re- 
late that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did 
in  Ireland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and 
that  all  the  races  which  inhabit  the  British  isles 
were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  ons 
people ! 


norlty  pr(>Tailing  over  the  majority."  T  nn^peet  that  Aldet>> 
man  Becklbrd  aod  Alderman  Sawbrldge  wonkl  hare  been 
flir  ttcm  eympathlsiDg  with  him.  Charles  (yOonnor,  wboai 
aniiFoiirable  opinton  of  the  Whiic  Loeaa  I  have  auoted* 
pajf,  fn  the  Pre&oe  to  the  Dlwertatlonii  on  TrlHh  llktorf, 
a  hi^  ooffli/Ument  to  the  UberaUty  of  Um  Toiy  Johi 


u 


HI8T0RT  OF  ENGLAND.- 


began  to  move,  A  wQd  tod  terrik  .e  wail  roM 
from  the  shore,  and  excited  uowunted  oompas- 
tion  in  heiirus  Bteeled  by  hatred  of  the  Iriuh  race 
Mid  of  the  Rumitth  faith.  Even  the  stern  Crom- 
wellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  bloodstained  and  devastated  iblaiid,  could 
&ot  hear  onmoved  that  bitter  ory,  in  which  was 
poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a 
conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and 
broken-hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  sti*oke 
more  cruel  than  that  of  death  had  |nade  widows 
Mid  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way  home 
through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die 
by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  disci- 
pline without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small 
avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle 
the  honour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series 
uf  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of  despaii*. 
There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  firerais- 
Ings,  assassinations.  But  more  than  a  century 
passed  away  without  one  general  insurrection. 
During  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised 
in  Qreat  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger 
Md  his  oonrt  at  Uolyrood,  was  the  standai'd  of 
that  House  set  up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.  In 
1746,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were  march- 
ing towards  London,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  so  quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
oottld,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several 
reginents  across  Saint  Georges  Channel  to  re- 
emit  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor 
iraa  'iiis  submission  the  effect  of  content^  but  of 
nere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The 
Iron  had  entered  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of 
past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult 
and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  tlie  un- 
happy nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy  and  ambition  : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in 
Irelaod,  at  V^sailles  and  at  Saint  Udefonso,  in 
the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  Marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  drank 


•  BtoTT*!  Oootfaiaatton;  MacarliB  Rxddlom,  and  Mr. 
OH^llagban't  not«;  London  OsMtte,  Jan.  4,  I0»l*a. 

t  Some  Interastliig  Iheti  relating  to  Wall,  wb*  vm 
BilnUitarof  Ferdloaod  tb«  Sixth  mod  Cbarle*  th«  Third,  will 
\m  (bund  In  tb«  Uttten  of  Sir  Bet^^^in^n  Ku«d«  umI  Lord 
Bristol,  publl>b«d  lu  Ooz«'t  Memoim  of  Spain. 

X  Thi*  if  Swift's  laoguadrt.  lauftaase  h«ld  not  one*,  bat 
rapcaiedly  and  at  loog  iutervaiv.  Id  (h«  Letter  on  the 
Sacranieutal  Test,  written  in  1708,  be  ««7«:  '*lf  we  (the 
cdergT)  W«re  under  aaj  real  tar  of  the  Papltta  In  this 
klngdooi,  it  woald  be  bard  to  think  i»  ao  Ktapid  a«  not  to 
be  eqaaHy  a»ppehen«lve  with  othera,  ainee  we  are  likely  to 
be  the  grerter  and  more  immediate  nuAirer* :  but,  on  the 
flonlrary,  we  kwk  upon  them  to  be  altogether  ai  incon- 
•Uenbl*  ae  the  women  and  childrea.  .  .  .  The  com* 
Bon  people  without  leadem,  without  dladpHne,  or  natural 
eonrage,  Wog  little  better  than  hewen  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mlnchlef,  if 
they  were  ever  so  weU  laettiied."  In  the  Drapler'e  Sixth 
Letter,  wrltlea  in  172A,  he  say*:  *"  As  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  thej  oonlit  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as 


lOAOOritfenhle,  la  Mint  of 
iMBtOr  of  fttfiish  Pm« 


power;  as  thei 


landehll. 


the  glorious  and  immortal  mernnry.  In  Ui 
palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the  pleauure  of  beio| 
assiduously  courK;il  by  the  ambastadur  of  Georgi 
the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high 
tei'ms  to  the  ambassador  of  Qeorge  the  Third.f 
(Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  bnvi 
Irish  generals,  dexterous-  Irish  diplonkati^tB, 
Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish  Knights  e! 
Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  the  Wkiti 
Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  thej  M 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  bin 
been  ensigns  uf  marching  regiments  or  freenis 
of  petty  corporations.  These  men,  the  natsnl 
chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  withdniwa, 
what  remaiued  was  utterly  helpless  and  pssiiTt 
A  rising  of  thelrishry  against  the  Eoglishrj  ym 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  tin 
women  ami  children  against  the  men.  X 

There  were,  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  dis- 
putes between  the  mother  country  and  the  txk- 
tiy  :  but  in  those  disputes  the  aboriginal  popols- 
tion  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Red  IndisBi 
in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and!(e« 
England  about  the  Stamp  Act.  The  ruling  fev, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  govemisni, 
had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  like 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  5da» 
of  those  Koman  patriots,  who  poniarded  JoHa 
CsBsar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have  liad 
the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a  whiik 
school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escsff 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kiikh 
of  serritude.  None  of  those  Yirgioian  patriot^ 
who  vindicated  their  separation  from  the  Britiil 
empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  selfevident  trvd 
that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator  will 
an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  kai 
the  smallest  sciiiple  about  shooting  any  negn 
slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalieiudble 
right.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Prote«tail 
masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  pr(^e» 
ing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidn^, 
held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  tongs 
and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in  xhm 
doctrines.  Mulyneux  questional  the  suprenMf 
of  the  English  legislature.  SrVft  assaUed,  v.^ 
the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  every  partcf 
the  svstem  of  government.  Lucas  disqniecei 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harrington.  Bojk 
overthrew  the  administration  of  the  Duke  ef 
I>orset  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swilt,  ncitbff 
Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  a 
the  native  population.  They  woald  as  soon  bn 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine.  {     At  a  late 


terUn's  Plea  of  Merit,  written  In  1781,  he  says:  "The  # 
tatea  of  Papists  are  -very  few,  eramhiiag  Into  bbisJI  penib 
and  dally  diminishing;  their  eoBunoo  people  are  se&ka 
poverty,  ignorance  and  cowardice,  and  of  aa  little  rc^ 
quence  as  wou«n  and  children.  Thtdr  nobility  suid  gtae; 
are  at  least  one  half  rained,  baaiiiied  or  oooTorted.  Xbi< 
all  sonndly  feel  the  smart  of  what  tlM^,siilliBrad  &■  thr  »i 
Iiiah  war.  Some  of  them  are  alreadv  retired  int  t  fiwr 
coontrles:  otheis,  as  I  am  told,  intaod  to  Ibliov  tham:  a^- 
the  reet,  I  beUeve  to  a  man,  who  still  poesesa  aay  ImS. 
are  absolutely  reeolved  never  to  hasard  then  mgmM  feriH 
take  of  establishing  th^  soperstitlon.*' 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my  beU«r,  Svtffe  ee**^ 
la  any  thing  that  he  wrote,  nsed  the  word  IrisbMaa  io^ 
note  a  person  of  Auglosaxon  raoe  bom  In  Ireland.  H«  » 
more  considered  himself  as  an  Irishman  fhaa  an  r 
man  born  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hlo 


{  lairttLacaswsstheldolQrthedeauMnryorhisesi 
caate.  It  is  carious  to  see  what  was  thougbc  e€  hSm  If 
those  who  were  not  of  his  own  casta  On*  of  the  cMa 
Pariahs,  Charles  OtXmaor,  wrote  thv:  ««I  aas  iir  » 
means  {nteeested,  nor  is  aagr  ct  oar  nnfectaaaaa  mal^ 
tta^inthisalhirofLnflSB.   AtrMfaldstvovldBothiM 
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petiod  Henry  Flood  ozdted  the  dominant  class 
to  demand  a  Parliamentary  reform,  and  to  use 
eyen  revolutionary  ipeans  for  the  pnrpooe  of 
obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and 
who  went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his 
bidding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  sulject  class 
to  the  smallest  share  of  political  power.  The 
virtuuus  and  accomplished  Cbarlemont,  a  TVhig 
of  the  Whig^  passed  a  long  life  in  contending 
for  what  he  called  the  fVeedom  of  his  country. 
But  he  voted  against  the  law  which  gave  the 
elective  francbitfe  to  Koman  Catholic  freehold- 
ers ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  tbe  opinion  that  the 
Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  fVom 
Roman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the 
century  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  in- 
cliuution  of  an  English  Protestant  to  trample  on 
the  Irishry  was  generally  proportioned  to  the 
leal  which  he  professed  for  political  liberty  in 
the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of 
compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the 
minority,  he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.* 

AH  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  fes- 
tered in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
Ti;ey  were  still  the  same  people  that  had  sprung 
to  arms  in  1641  at  the  6all  of  O'Neill,  and  in 
1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconncl.  To  them  every 
festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of 
mourning,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the 
State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never 
known,  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its 
public  places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation 
Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the 
Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the 
statue  of  their  conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they 
saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
fathers.  At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
servitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French 
revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  oppressed.  Men  who  had  inherited  all 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Par- 
liament which  James  had  held  at  the  King's 
Inns  could  not  hear  unmoved  of  the  downfall  ot 
a  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  of  tlie  confiscation  of  an 
immense  territory.  Old  antipathies,  which  had 
never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new  and  ter- 
rible energy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants 
which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counter- 


acted each  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  th« 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  irreconcilable  antagonists 
every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled  in  an 
unnatural  and  portentous  union.  Their  joint 
influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up 
of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony. 
The  greatgrandsons  of  Uie  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and 
Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons  of 
the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelbum.  The 
Celt  again  loolced  impatiently  Tor  tbe  sails  which 
were  to  bring  succour  tVom  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon 
was  again  backed  by  tbe  whole  power  of  England. 
Again  the  victory  remained  with  the  well  edu- 
cated and  well  organized  minority.  But,  hap- 
pily, the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in 
a  quarter  from  which  they  would  once  have  had 
to  expect  nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By 
this  time  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  con- 
tracted during  a  long  and  close  alliance  with 
the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the 
arguments  by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of 
conscience  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  than  in  favour  of 
the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.  The  great  party 
which  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusion* 
ists  up  to  the  Roundheads  continued  during 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  popu- 
lar clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits 
of  our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists 
whom  the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclnsionists  had 
considered  merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts 
of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other  his- 
torian to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great 
conflict,  and  the  late  triumph  of  reason  and 
humanity.  Unhappily  such  a  historian  will 
have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such 
exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately 
followed  by  disappointment ;  that  it  proved  far 
less  easy  to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  re- 
peal evil  laws ;  and  that,  long  after  every  trace 
of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and 
religious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in  the 
bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  re- 
late that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did 
in  Ireland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and 
that  all  the  races  which  inhabit  the  British  isles 
were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  one 
people ! 


bctrayod  sach  m&lice  to  such  onfortuuatv  ulavM  a^  we.** 
He  adds,  with  too  moch  truth,  that  tbrnie  boiiiit«n  the 
Ifhisfi  wlivhfd  to  have  liberty  all  to  theoiMlves. 

•  On  this  misact  JohoMn  waa  tha  sioet  Uberal  polltidan 
of  bJa  tima.  '*11m  IriKh,"  he  mid  with  great  warmth, 
**•!•  tc  a  aoit  aanataral  state:  fbr  we  see  there  the  ml- 


nori^  prevailing  over  the  majority."  I  sn^poct  that  AIdet>> 
man  BecMbrd  and  Alderman  Sawbrldge  would  have  been 
flir  firam  nympathiaiag  with  blin.  Gharlai  craoonor,  wboei 
uniivoarabio  opinion  of  tbe  Whiic  Lneaa  I  have  auoted» 
pays,  In  the  Preftce  to  the  Dissertations  on  Irish  IlUtorf, 
a  hlgb  compliment  to  the  liberalSty  of  the  Toiy  JobuMM. 
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ON  the  nineteenth  of  October  1691,  William 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Nether- 
lands.* Three  days  later  he  opened  the  Par- 
liament. The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the 
whole,  cheering.  By  land  there  had  been  gains 
and  losses:  but  the  balance  was  in  favour  of 
England.  Against  the  fall  of  Mons  might  well 
be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the  victory  of 
Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been 
no  great  yictory ;  but  there  had  been  a  great 
display  of  power  and  of  activity ;  and,  though 
many  were  dissatisfied  because  more  had  not 
been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been 
a  change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by 
the  foibles  and  vices  of  Torrington  had  been 
repaired:  the  fleet  had  been  well  equipped: 
the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  wholesome ; 
Mid  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently 
been,  for  that  age,  wonderfully  good.  Russell, 
who  commanded  die  naval  forces  of  the  allies, 
had  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.  The 
ifhite  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as 
our  topmasts  were  descried  twenty  leagues  off, 
abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired  into  the 
depths  of  the  harbour  of  Brest  The  appear- 
ance of  an  English  squadron  in  the  estusa7  of 
the  Shannon  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last 
'  fortress  which  had  held  out  for  King  James ; 
and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  Levant, 
▼alued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had,  through 
dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights 
to  Uie  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been 
convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames,  f  The  Lords 
and  Commons  listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction 
to  a  speech  in  which  the  King  congratulated 
them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France. 
He  told  them  that  a  great  naval  armament 
would  be  necessary,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  effectually 
maintained  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand 
men.^ 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms:  the 
force  which  he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  sup- 
plies were  granted  with  little  difficulty.  But 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, symptoms  of  discontent  began  to 
appear.  Eighteen  months  before,  when  the 
Commons  had  been  employed  in  settling  the 
Civil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a  very 
natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men. 
Keen  speeefaes  had  been  made,  and.  what  was 
much  less  usual,  had  been  printed :  there  had 


•  London  Gasette,  Oct  22. 1091. 

t  Burntit,  ii  78.  79;  Burchett's  Memdmof  Tniiractloiui 
at  Sea :  Jouraal  of  the  JEnzlloh  and  Duteh  fleet,  in  a  Let- 
ter from  an  Ofllosr  on  board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbaj,  licensed 
Augunt  21,  1691.  The  writer  ray*:  **We  attrllnite  onr 
health,  under  Ood,  to  the  extraordinary  care  taken  In  the 
Weil  ordering  of  our  proTiniona,  both  meat  and  drink." 

i  Lord*'  and  Oommona*  Journals.  Oet  22, 1691. 

I  This  appear*  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowther,  after 
b«  became  JUGord  Lonsdalt,  to  his  100.  Aflopvafthiilettir 
to  iau»g  tha  Uaeklatoih  M88. 


been  much  excitement  out  of  doors :  but  no- 
thing had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now 
revived.  A  report  made  by  the  CommissionRff 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year 
to  examine  the  public  accounts  disclosed  scom 
facts  which  excited  indignation,  and  othen 
which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The  House 
seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  extemavt 
reform;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  ooald  havt 
averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  vi<h 
ience  of  the  reformers.  That  they  should  havs 
been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange.  The  enor- 
mous gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servanti 
of  the  public  went  on  increasing,  -while  fkt 
gains  of  every  body  else  were  diminishing. 
Bents  were  falling:  trade  was  languiahing; 
every  man  who  lived  either  on  what  hia  ances- 
tors had  left  him  or  on  the  fruits  of  his  owa 
industry  was  forced  to  retrench.  The  p1aee> 
man  alone  throve  amidst  the  general  distress. 
**Look,"  cried  the  incensed  squires,  *'at  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  jears  ago, 
he  walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  incomes  havi 
been  curtailed;  his  salary  has  been  doubled: 
we  have  sold  our  horses :  he  has  bought  them; 
and  now  we  go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his 
coach  and  six."  Lowther  vainly  endeaToared 
to  stand  up  against  the  s^rm.  He  waa  heard 
with  little  favour  by  the  counti7  gentlemen  whs 
had  not  long  before  looked  up  to  hira  as  one  of 
their  leaders.  He  had  left  them :  he  had  be- 
come a  courtier:  he  had  two  good  places,  om 
in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household. 
He  ha(^  recently  received  firom  the  King's  ovi 
hand  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas.]  It 
seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  deftnd 
abuses  by  which  he  profited.  The  tauDts  and 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  assailed  were  in- 
supportable to  his  sensitive  nature.  He  left 
his  head,  inmost  fainted  away  on  the  floor  d 
the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself 
in  another  place.  ||  Unfortunately  no  member 
rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose  that  tke 
Civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  bt 
carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  he  abe- 
lished,  that  exorbitant  official  incomes  ahonU 
be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the  Stan 
should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under  any  pretence, 
any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lairf^l  rem- 
neration.  In  this  way  it  would  have  been  pop- 
sible  to  diminish  the  public  burdens,  snd  at  the 
same  time  to  inerease  the  efficiency  of  evoy 
public  department  But  unfortnnatelj  thoer 
who  were  loudest  in  clamouring  against  tbe 
prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  thi 
qtialities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  Oe 
the  twelfth  of  December,  some  foolish  asa, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  movei 


I  See  OommomP  Jonmals,  Dee.  S,  1<»1;  and  Qrtj^  Br 
It  is  to  be  BPgretted  that  the  Report  of  the  Ob» 


mteirioDers  of  Acoonnts  has  not  been  pi  warred. 

in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badgering  of  thip  igf 


with  great  bitterness.  "*  What  man."  be  aski^  «tfaat  hai& 
brfttd  to  eat.  can  endure,  alter  having  serred  with  all  tbi 
diligence  and  application  numklnd  is  eapabia  oC  and  afta 
haTing  given  satislhction  to  the  Kidg,  Uram  wIiob  si 
officers  of  State  derive  their  anthofitie.  after  aeltaff  tft^tif 
b7  all  men,  to  be  hatMi  Iqr  men  who  ao  r 
aalbnitlsr 
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flmt  no  person  employed  in  any  civil  office,  the 
8pea)Ler,  Judges  and  Ambassadors  excepted, 
should  receive  more  than  Ave  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  earned, 
bat  carried  without  one  dissentient  yoice.* 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  opposing  it 
doabtless  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that 
moment,  only  irritate  the  majority,  and  re- 
served themselves  for  a  more  favourable  time. 
The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.  No  man 
of  common  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had 
eooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he  had 
voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  sinecurists  and  laborious  public 
servants,  between  clerks  employed  in  copying 
letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend. 
The  salary  of  the  I>oorkeeper  of  the  Excise 
OflBce  had  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to 
live  hundred  a  year.  It  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  to  lifty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at 
Hve  thousand.  If  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mons had  been  carried  into  effect,  both  the 
salary  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without 
impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  thousand, 
would  have^  been  fixed  at  five  hundred.  Such 
absurdity  mast  have  shocked  even  the  roughest 
and  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  House.  A  reac- 
tion took  place;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  a  bill 
of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes 
were  loud:  the  Speaker  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  it:  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
pute his  opinion:  the  senseless  plan  which  had 
been  approved  without  a  division  was  ejected 
without  a  division;  and  the  subject  was  not 
again  mentioned  Thus  a  grievance  so  scanda- 
lons  that  none  of  those  who  profited  by  it 
dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by 
the  imbecility  and  intempennce  of  those  who 
attacked  itf 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
beeame  the  subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion. The  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
BQpreme  power  which  the  English  legislature 
possessed  over  aU  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  np  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no 
person  should  ut  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  should 
hold  any  Irish  office,'  civil,  military  or  eccle- 
siastical, or  should  practise  law  or  medicine  in 
Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  Alle- 
giance and  Supremacy,  and  subecribed  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.  The 
Iiords  were  not  more  inclined  than  the  Com- 
mons to  favour  the  Irish.  No  peer  was  disposed 
to  entrust  Roman  Catholics  with  political  power. 
Kay,  it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absurd  and  c^el  rule  which  ex- 
cluded Boman  CathoU.cs  from  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. But  it  was  thought  that  this  rule, 
though  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  if 
adopted  without  some  exceptions,  he  a  breach 
of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lordships  called 
for  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be 
read  at  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
whether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House 
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was  consistent  with  the  engagements  into  which 
the  government  had  entered.  One  discrepancy 
was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second 
civil  article,  that  every  person  actually  residing 
in  any  fortress  occupied  by  an  Irish  garrison, 
should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  resume  any  calling  which  he  ha<} 
exercised  before  the  Revolution.  It  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  violation  of  this 
covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physi- 
cian, who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limericlt 
during  the  siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Su« 
premacy  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Triinsubstantiation,  before  he  could  receive  fees. 
Holt  was  oonsulted,  and  was  directed  to  pre* 
pare  clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back 
to  the  Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the 
amendment,  and  demanded  a  conference.  The 
conference  was  granted.  Rochester,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  managers  of 
tlie  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, and  earnestly  represented  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  public  faith  inriolate.  This 
appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man,  though 
inflamed  by  national  and  retigioue  animosity, 
could  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the 
subject,  and,  after  hearing  the  Treaty  read, 
agreed,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  what 
the  Lords  had  proposed.  | 

The  bill  beeame  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the 
time,  littie  notice,  but  was,  alter  the  lapse  of 
several  generations,  the  subject  of  a  very  acri- 
monious controversy.  Many  of  us  can  well 
remember  how  strongly  the  public  mind  was 
stirred,  in  the  days  of  Oeorg^  the  Third  and 
Qeorge  the  Fourth,  by  the  question  whether 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  sit  ia 
Parliament  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions  of 
history.  The  whole  past  was  fusified  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  All  the  great  events  of 
three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted 
and  discoloured  by  a  mist  sprung  from  our  own 
theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  not  content  with  the  ad-» 
vantage  which  they  possessed  in  the  fhir  con- 
flict of  reason  with  reason,  weakened  their  case 
by  muntaining  that  the  law  which  eicluded 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  Arom  Parliament  was 
iaooBslstent  with  the  oiril  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
The  first  article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said, 
guaranteed  to  the  Irish  Roman  CathoKe  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion  as  ha 
had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Seobnd  no  test  ex- 
cluded Roman*  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Pariia- 
ment  Such  a  test  could  not  therefore,  it  was 
argued,  be  imposed  without  a  breach  of  public 
faith.  In  the  year  1828,  especially,  this  argu- 
ment was  pnt  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a 
cause  which  stood  in  need  of  no  such  support 
The  champions  of  Protestant  ascendancy  were 
well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted  from  a 
political  question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they 
were  in  the  right  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
proring  that  the  first  article,  as  understood  bj 
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ftU  the  oontraotuig  parties,  meaot  only  that  the 
Roman  CathoUo  worship  should  be  tolerated  as 
in  time  past.  That  article  was  drawn  up  by 
Giukell ;  and,  just  before  he  drew  it  up,  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  rather  try  the  chance  of 
arms  than  consent  that  Irish  papists  should  be 
•apable  of  holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of 
exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
Qiembers  of  municipal  corporations.  How  is  it 
possible  to  belicTe  that  be  would,  of  his  own 
accord,  hare  promised  that  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to 
men  to  whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of 
skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers?  How, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English 
Peers  would,  while  professing  the  most  punc- 
tilious respect  for  public  faith,  while  lecturing 
the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  observing  public 
&ith,  while  taking  counsel  With  the  most  learned 
and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  public  faith,  have  com> 
aoitted  a  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith  and 
that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so  honest 
er  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
monstrous  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy? 
Or,  if  we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe 
that  no  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  any 
part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness ;  that 
the  Court  of  Saint  Qermains  and  the  Court  of 
Versailles  would  have  remained  profoundly 
silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  maleoon- 
tent,  would  have  uttered  a  murmur ;  that  not  a 
word  of  invective  or  sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a 
subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
eompass  of  the  Jacobite  literature ;  and  that  it 
w  mid  have  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the 
^nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  a  treaty 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a  few 
veeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  out- 
rageously violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe?* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read 
for  the  first  time  the  bill  which  subjected  Ire- 
land to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Protestant 
minority,  they  took  into  consideration  another 
matter  of  high  importance.  Throughout  the 
oonntry,  but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the 
seaports  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the 
minds  of  men  were  greatly  excited  on  the 
subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies:  a 
fierce  paper  war  had  during  some  time  been 
raging ;  and  several  grave  questions,  both  con- 
stitutional and  commercial,  had  been  raised, 
which  the  legislature  only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  our  polity  differs  widely 
fiiom  those  polities  which  have,  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  been  methodically  constructed, 
digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  consti- 
tuent assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  entire  in  any  formal  in- 
strument. All  along  the  line  which  separates 
the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of  the 
Ispislator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territorjw 
Encroachments  were  perpetually  committed, 
and,  if  not  very  outrageous,  were  often  tole- 
lated.    Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  com- 

*  The  Irinh  Roman  Catholics  oompUlnad,  and  with  bat 
too  much  revoD,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Trraty  of 
Ltmerlck  wm  violated ;  but  thorn  twj  complaints  are  ad- 
mittlooa  that  the  Stotote  3  W.  *  M.  c  8,  vu  not  a  vlola> 
tlon  of  the  Treaty.  Thus  the  anthor  of  ▲  Light  to  the 
BUad,  ipeaking  of  the  lint  artkda,  nyi:  *'Tbi8  artiole.  In 
•even  yean  after,  wac  broken  bj  a  Parliamant  la  Ireland 
' 1  byifaaPrittea  of  Orange,  wherein  a  law  was 


monly  suffered  to  pass  tnresented.  It  was  only 
when  the  tre»pa^  produced  some  positive  tlam- 
age  that  the  aggrieved  party  stood  ou  his  righCi 
and  demanded  tliat  the  frontier  should  be  wH 
out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  the  Inni 
marks  should  thenceforward  be  punctiliousij 
respected. 

Many  of  tliose  points  which  had  occasioned 
the  must  violent  disputes  between  oor  Sove- 
reigns and  their  Parliaments  had  been  linallj 
decided  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  one  ques- 
tion, scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  lis 
questions  which  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever, 
was  still  undetermined.  Indeed,  that  queetioa 
was  never,  as  far  as  can  now  be  aecertaioed, 
even  mentioned  in  the  Convention.  The  Kiitf 
had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  ibe 
realm,  larse  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade: 
but  the  ablest  judge  would  have  fooud  it  difii- 
cult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  tkost 
powers.  It  was  uuiversnlly  acknowledged  that 
it  belonged  to  the  King  to  prescribe  weights  aad 
measures  and  to  coin  money ;  that  do  lair  oi 
market  could  be  held  without  authority  fr«a 
him ;  that  no  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or 
estuary  which  he  bnd  not  declared  to  be  a  port 
In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right  to  gnat 
special  commercial  privileges  to  partieahr 
places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special 
commercial  privileges  to  particular  societies 
and  to  particular  individuals;  and  our  ances- 
tors, as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  whils 
to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  )'Toduced  aerioaa  !»• 
convenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Eiixa* 
beth,  the  power  of  creating  monopolies  begas 
to  be  grossly  abused ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  begas 
to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be  queatioMd. 
The  Queen  wisely  declined  a  confiiet  with  a 
House  of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  natica. 
She  frinkly  acknowledged  that  there  was  rea- 
son for  complaint:  she  cancelled  the  patents 
which  had  excited  the  public  clamours;  aad 
her  people,  delighted  by  this  coocessioo,  aad 
by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  bees 
made,  did  not  require  from  her  an  express  le- 
nunciation  of  the  disputed  prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  ap- 
peased were  revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pa- 
sillanimous  jpolioy  which  her  sueoessor  ca^M4 
Kingcraft.  II e  readily  granted  oppressive  p^ 
tents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  beif 
of  his  Parliament,  he  as  readily  annulled  thee. 
As  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  liii 
Great  Seal  was  put  to  instruments  nsore  o^fioa 
than  those  which  he  had  recently  eanoelki 
At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commoei 
which  met  in  162S  determined  to  apply  a  Sktrecf 
remedy  to  the  evil.  The  King  was  forced  o 
give  his  assent  to  a  law  which  declared  moat- 
polies  established  by  royal  authority  i4»  be  ihiu 
and  void.  Some  exceptions,  howeTer«  wen 
made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  elearir 
defined.  It  was  especially  provided  that  cvei; 
Society  of  Merchants  which  had  been  inatitaitd 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  shoa^ 
retain  all  Its  legal  privileges.!     The  questisa 


paned  for  banii<hinff  tl]e  Catholic  1;i«hopis  Jl^rnitaxivk  aaA 
ro«;ular  clergy."  Sun-ly  he  never  voald  have  writtea 
thus  If  the  article  realty  hud,  only  two  month*  aftpr  tl 
WM  signed,  been  broken  by  the  English  faiiiBBieBt.  ft* 
Abbe  Mac  Geoghogan,  too,  eomplains  that  the  T^re«ty  wm 
violated  some  years  after  it  was  made.  But  he  does  nl 
pretond  that  K  wak  violated  by  Stat  3  W.  4 IL  0.  a. 
t8tat21Jao.l,e.lb 
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«ietlier  a  moD6f»o1j  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
rach  a  oompanj  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privi- 
lege WAS  left  unaettM,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cise, daring  many  years,  the  ingenuity  of  law- 
yers.* The  nation,  howoTer,  relioired  at  onee 
from  a  mnltitade  of  impositions  and  fexations 
which  were  painfully  felt  every  day  at  every 
fireside,  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  the  va- 
lidity of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  com- 
pAuies  in  London  traded  with  distant  parts  of 
the.woHd. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important 
was  that  which  bad  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  incorporated  by  Queen  Elixa- 
beth  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began 
to  exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  atdhe  senith 
of  power  and  glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the 
best  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane, 
had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 
that  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  his  posterity  an  empire  containing  more  than 
twenty  times  the  population  and  yielding  more 
than  twenty  times  the  revenue  of  the  England 
which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost 
place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious 
and  Interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two 
countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely  con- 
nected, were  then  Icnown  to  each  other.  The 
most  enlightened  Englishmen  looked  on  India 
with  Ignorant  admiration.  The  most  enlight- 
ened natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that 
England  existed.  Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  no- 
tion of  endless  bazaars,  swarming  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with 
Tariegated  silks  and  with  precious  stones;  of 
treasuries  where/  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps 
and  sequins  in  mountains  ;  of  palaces,  compared 
with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were 
hovels ;  of  armies  ten  times  as  numeroos  as  that 
which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury  to 
repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
l^rohably  not  known  to  one  of  the  sti teamen  in 
%ne  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near  the  set- 
ting sun  a  great  city  of  Infidels,  called  London, 
where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had  given 
to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  fireighting  ships  from  her  domi- 
nions to  the  Indian  seas.  That  this  association 
would  one  dny  rule  all  India,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound 
obedience  great  prorinces  which  had  never  sub- 
mitted to  Akbar's  authority,  would  send  Lieute- 
nant Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and 
would  dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir, 
would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of  European  or 
of  Oriental  politicians  as  Impossible  as  that  in- 
habitants of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire 
ill  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away;  and  still 
nothing  indicated  that  the  East  India  Compnsiy 


*  8m  partirrklarly  Two  L«m4>n«  by  h  Rfirri^rer  mnoenilnir 
thm  KMt  Imiia  Cninpanj  (1S7S).  and  an  Avwot  in  th«t 
Two  Lettm  pnbMHheil  !n  the  name  jtmr.  S^e  «]w>  the 
Jndfrment  of  Lord  .T#flrraTfi  oonoeminic  Um  Ortiat  Com  of 
UoatifoWm.  Thto  jodgiMot  wm  pqMUImmI  In  1680,  aftw 
the  downfall  of  Jeffrayn.  It  wm  tbouicht  nt^wmary  to 
•poloidxc  In  tta«  /reflbce  for  iirinting  anything  fbnt  bnw  no 
odionfl  9  name.  **  To  mmmmd  thh  wi^nment,"  myt  th« 
•ditnr,  "  I'll  not  nndertake.  becanw  of  tlie  aathor  But 
7«t  I  may  t«1I  you  what  In  totd  ma,  that  It  In  worthy  any 
fsntlamaa'a  penwal.'*    Tha  langnnga  of  Jfftnjn  Is  mmt 


would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  potentatn. 
The  Mogul  ejnpire,  though  undermined  by  in* 
temal  causes  of  decay,  and  twittering  to  its  fall, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearanoe 
of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  Aureng- 
zebe,  who,  in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of 
Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  till 
Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  thrune.  He 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had 
obeyed  any  of  his  predecessors.  Hi»  name  was 
great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West.  Here 
he  had  been  made  by  Dryden  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
little  the  English  of  that  a^e  knew  about  the 
vast  empire  which  their  graudchildren  wore  to 
conquer  and  to  govern.  •  The  poet*s  Mnnsulroaa 
princes  make  lore  in  the  style  of  Aniadis,  preach 
about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embelii»h  their 
discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological 
stories  of  Ovid/  The  Brahntlnical  metrmpsy- 
chosis  is  represented  as  an  article  of  the  Mus- 
man  creed ;  and  the  Mussulman  flultanas  bum 
themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Drab- 
minical  fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously 
applauded  by  crowded  theatres,  and  known  by 
heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now 
forgotten.  But  one  noble  passnge  still  lives, 
and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not 
whence  it  comes. f 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  poK« 
tical  destiny  of  the  East  India  Compuny,  that 
body  had  a  great  sway  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small  part  of 
the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India 
House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber 
anl  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and 
lattice- work  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Above  the 
windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves.  The 
whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dol- 
phins, looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  t  In  this  abode,  narrow  and  humble  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of 
passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the 
same  name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade 
scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which  ex« 
cited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envious 
animosity  of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and 
luxury  were  then  rapidly  increasing.  The  taste 
for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of  the 
East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which, 
at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of 
Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handetl  round  to 
be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  at 
a  great  rarity  f^om  China,  was,  eight  years  later, 
a  regular  article  of  import,  and  was  soon  con- 
sumed in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began 
to  consider  It  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.     The 


tory :  bnt  hin  rMmninir  an  to  the  mere  polut  of  law  b  ear 
talnly  nblr,  if  not  foncluriva. 

t  AddiiK)n'«  Clarinda.  in  the  week  of  which  *he  Kept  a 
Journal,  rrad  nothinir  bnt  Aurenf^ebo:  Spcrtntnr.  321. 
She  dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lar  at  her  leet.  and  called  b«« 
Indamnra.  Her  A^iend  Mim  Kitty  rep«*at<td,  without  book, 
the  eijcht  ht*t  linee  of  the  play;  thum.  no  doubt,  whtrh 
begin,  **Truftt  nn,  and  think  to>morn>w  will  repay." 
There  ere  not  eight  finer  line*  in  Liirri*t1u«. 
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wogress  whhh  was  making  ia  the  art  of  war 
bad  created  an  unpreoedented  demand  for  the 
Ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  oomponnded. 
U  was  calculated  that  all  Europe  would  hardly 
produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege 
of  one  town  fortifted  on  the  principles  of  Vau- 
ban.*  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was 
Mud,  the  English  goTemment  would  be  unable 
to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars 
i^  London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  pnrti- 
€iiBB  from  the  walls,  f  Before  the  Restoration 
scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  CTcr  Ti- 
■ited  the  Delta  of  the  Gnnges.  But,  during  the 
twenty-three  years  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from  that 
rich  and  populous  district  increased  from  eight 
thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  ezclu- 
stTe  possession  of  this  fast  growing  trade  were 
almost  incredible.  The  capital  which  had  been 
actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds;  but  the  Company 
could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six 
per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into 
the  trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  thirty 
per  cent.  The  profits  were  such  that,  in  1676, 
•very  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity 
«f  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the 
eapital,  thus  doubled,  were  paid,  during  live 
years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to 
twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  a  hundred,  pounds  of  the  stock  could 
be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price 
In  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677 
the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
live:  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred:  it  subse- 
quently rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty;  and  it 
is  said  that  some  sales  were  eifected  at  five  him- 
dred.} 

The  enormous  galas  of  the  Indian  trade  might 
perhaps  have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they 
had  been  distributed  among  numerous  proprie- 
tors. But  while  the  value  of  the  stock  went  on 
increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went  on 
diminishing.  At  the  time  when  the  prosperity 
ff  the  Company  reached  the  highest  pointy  the 
management  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprietor 
then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  pamphlets  of  that  age  that  five  persons 
had  a  sixth  part«  and  fourteen  persons  a  third 
part  of  the  votes.  {  More  than  one  fortunate 
speculator  was  said  to  derive  an  annual  income 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  monopoly; 
and  one  great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the 
Boyal  Exchange  as  having  by  judicious  or  lucky 
purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time  an 
•state  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  com- 
mercial grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  in- 
fluence which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the 
matest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah 
Child.  There  were  those  who  still  remembered 
him  an  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a  humble 
position  his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to 
opulence,  power  and  fame.     At  the  time  of  the 
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Restora^n  he  was  lilgblj  eonflideved  ia  1ft« 
mercantile  worid.  Soon  after  that  event  1m 
poblished  his  thouglits  on  the  pldlosophy  of 
trade.  His  speculations  were  not  ilwwjn  aoiiBd: 
but  they  were  the  speculations  of  an  ingenknia 
and  reflecting  man.  Into  whatever  errors  1m 
may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theorist,  it  it 
certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  biinneaa,  hs 
had  few  equals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  wan  felt 
Soon  many  of  the  most  important  poets,  both  in 
Leadenhall  Street  and  in  the  factories  of  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinaraea  and 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with 
ostentatious  proftision,  continned  to  increase 
and  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy:  he 
purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wanstead;  and  thers 
he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating  fidi- 
ponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  milee  of 
barren  land  with  walnut  trees.  He  married  his 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beam* 
fort,  and  paid  down  with  iier  a  portion  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  || 

But  this  wonderftil  prosperity  was  not  anbh 
termpted.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  the  Company  l>egan  to  be 
fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to  be  at  the 
same  time  distracted  by  internal  disaensionSL 
The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  temp^ 
ing,  that  private  adventurers  had  often,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  royal  charter,  fitted  out  ships  for 
the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition  of  these 
interlopers  did  not  beoome  really  formidable  till 
the  year  16S0.  The  nation  was  then  violently 
agitated  by  the  dispute  about  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil 
war.  The  two  great  parties,  newly  named 
Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  contendioK  ia 
every  county  and  town  of  England;  and  the 
feud  soon  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  oiviHsed 
world  where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  ae  a 
Whig  body.  Among  the  members  of  tiie  dn 
recting  committee  were  some  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment Exdusioniats  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  of 
them,.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and  Thomas 
Papillon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe  perseea- 
tion  by  their  seal  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  f  Child  had  been  originally  broag^ 
into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had  long 
acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  their  political  opiniona.  He  bad, 
during  many  years,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  ef 
the  chiefs  of  the  pariiamentary  opposition,  and 
had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Dake  cf 
York.**  The  interlopers  therefore  determined 
to  affect  the  character  of  loyal  men,  who  weie 
determined  to  stand  by  the  throne  against  the 
insolent  tribunes  of  the  City.  They  spread,'  at 
all  the  factories  in  the  Bast,  reports  that  Eng- 
land was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  beea 
drawn  or  would  immediately  be  drawn,  and  that 
the  Company  was  forward  in  the  rebeUioe 
against  the  Crown.  These  rumours*  which,  ia 
truth,  were  not  improbable,  easily  toond  eredit 
among  people  separated  fh>m  London  by  iriiat 
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ma  fhen  a  royage  of  tweWe  months.  Some 
wrraots  of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  ha- 
moar  with  tlieir  employers,  and  others  who  were 
se&Ions  royalists,  joined  the  private  traders.  At 
Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of  the 
BngHsh  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the 
King:  they  imprisoned  the  Deputy  Qovemor; 
and  they  proclaimed  that  they  held  the  island 
for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was  a 
rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  King's 
men,  and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They 
▼ere,  not  withont  difficulty,  put  down;  and 
some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial  law.* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Com- 
pany when  the  news  of  these  commotions  reach- 
ed Eogland,  it  is  probable  that  the  government 
would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  mu- 
tineers, and  that  the  charter  on  which  the  mo- 
nopoly depended  would  ha^e  had  the  fat«  which 
about  the  same  time  befell  so  matiy  other  char- 
ters.    But  while  the  Interlopers  were,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  thousands  of  milos,  making  war 
on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the 
Company  and  the  King  had  been  reconciled. 
When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been  dissolved, 
when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strouff  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when 
ril  the  corporations  which  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for 
their  ftanchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolu- 
tion took  place  at  the  India  House.     Child,  who 
was  then  Qovemor,  or,  In  the  modem  phrase, 
Chairman,    separated    himself    from    his    old 
friends,  excluded  them  from  the  direction,  and 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alli- 
snoe  with  the  Court,  f    It  is  not  Improbable 
that  the  near  connection  into  which  he  had  just 
entered  with  the  great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change 
in  his  politics.     Papillon,  Baraardistone,  and 
their  adherents,  sold  their  stock:  their  places 
in  the  committee  were  supplied  by  persons  de- 
Toted  to  Child;   and  he  was  thenceforth  the 
autocrat  of  the  Company.      The  treasures  of 
the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  important  papers  of  the  Company 
were  kept,  not  in  the  muninlent  room  of  the 
office  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at 
Wanstead.    The  boundless  power  which  he  ex- 
ercised at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  be- 
eome  a  favourite  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  favour 
which  he  enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his 
power  at  the  India  House.     A  present  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  was  graciously  received  from 
him  by  Charles.     Ten  thousand  mo^e  were  ac- 
cepted by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  be- 
oome  a  holder  of  stock.     All  who  could  help  or 
hurt  at  Court,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests, 
were  kept  in  ffood  humour  by  presents  of  shawls 
and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  star  of  roses,  bulses 
of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas.}    Of  ^hat 
the  Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by 
his  colleagues;  and  in  troth  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  the  contdenee  which  they  reposed  in 
k».     Hia  bribes,  diatribnted  with   judicious 
|»rodigaUty,  speedily  produced  a  lai^e  return. 
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Just  when  the  Court  became  aTI  powerfbl  in  th« 
State,  he  became  all  powerful  at  the  Court. 
Jeffreys  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts  which-  had 
been  done  in  defence  of  the  monopoly.  Jame9 
ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter 
which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privileges 
bestowed  on  the  Company  by  his  predecessors. 
All  captains  of  Indiamen  received  commissions 
from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.}  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir 
Josiah,  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat: 
he  was  declared  General  of  all  the  Englisli  forces 
in  the  East;  and  h(»  was  authorised  to  assume 
the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company  on  the 
other  hand,  distinguished  Itself  among  many 
servile  corporation"  by  obsequious  homage  to 
the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merchants  of  the 
kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly 
paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  || 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be 
utterly  crushed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  pro- 
tected by  the  whole  strength  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, would  be  more  profitable  than  ever. 
3ut  unfortunately  just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  a|^ts  of  the  Company  In 
India  and  the  Mogul  Government.  Where  the 
fhult  lav  is  a  question  which  was  vehemently 
disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  decide.  The  Interlopers  threw  all  the 
blame  on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bom« 
bay,  they  aflBrmed,  had  always  been  grasping 
and  violent ;  but  his  baronetcy  and  his  militanr 
commission  had  completely  turned  his  head. 
The  very  natives  who  were  employed  about  the 
factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must 
be  some  strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excel- 
lency; for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  the 
strangers  was  called  Excellency,  every  thing  had 
gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was  said,  the 
brother  In  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  un- 
just and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India, 
till  at  length  insolence  and  rapine,  disgraceful 
to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Christinn  reli- 
gion, had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  na- 
tive authorities.  The  Company  warmly  ro- 
criminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India  House 
was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  interlopers,  who  were  now  designated  not 
only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors.  They  had, 
it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
false  accusations,  induced  the  Ticeroys  of  the 
Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which 
i9  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And 
indeed  this  charge  seems  not  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  without  fbundation.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the 
Childs  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took 
his  station  at  the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  Great 
King  who  was  in  the  aet  of  mounting  on  horse- 
back, and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  de- 
manded justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God 
of    Christians    and    Mussulmans. f     Whether 
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AnrengtelM  paid  mndh  attentton  to  the  charges 
brought  by  iofidri  Franks  against  each  other 
may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  com- 
plete rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies 
and  the  seryants  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea 
the  ships  of  his  suljects  were  seised  by  the 
English.  On  land  the  En^ish  settlements  were 
taken  and  plundered*  The  trade  was  suspended ; 
and,  though  great  annual  diyidends  were  still 
paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out  of 
annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman 
t>iit  arrived  in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwel- 
come news  from  the  £ast,  all  the  politics  of  Sir 
Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  Revolu- 
iim.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
M\3ured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  unit- 
ing it  closely  with  the  strongest  government  that 
had  existed  within  his  memory.  That  govern- 
ment had  fallen ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on 
the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  connections  which 
had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The 
King  who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an 
exile.  The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exor- 
bitant pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legiti- 
mate was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Whig 
merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the 
direction^  demanded  justice  and  vengeance  from 
the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had  just 
placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No 
voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of 
Papillon,  who  had,  some  years  before,  been 
more  zealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man  in 
London.*  The  Commons  censured  in  severe 
terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by 
martial  law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved 
that  some  of  those  offenders  should  be  excluded 
f^om  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f  The  great  ques- 
tion, how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
the  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. The  report  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1690;  but  on 
that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Par- 
liament were  so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was 
said  about  India  in  either  House.  But,  out  of 
Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and 
of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides.  Al- 
most as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about 
the  India  trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot 
of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and 
Terse.  Wretched  puns  were  made  on  his  name. 
He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King  of 
France,  to  Goliath  of  Qath,  to  the  Devil.  It 
was  vehemently  declared  to  be  necessary  that,, 
in  any  Act  which  might  be  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  traffic  with  the  Eastern  seas.  Sir 
Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded  firom  all 
trust.  { 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of 


*  Pftplllon  was  of  eourm  nproaelMd  with  hte  ineom- 
fflatoney.  Among  the  pamphfaita  of  that  time  ia  one  enti- 
tled. "  A  Treetii'e  ooncerning  the  East  India  Trade,  wrote 
at  the  Iniitanoe  of  Thomas  PiipUIont  Enquire,  and  in  hlii 
House,  and  printed  in  the  yeor  1080,  and  now  reprinted 
for  the  better  Satliifaetion  of  himMlfand  otben." 

f  Commona*  Journals,  June  8, 1689. 

I  Among  the  pamphloU  in  which  Child  Is  moet  liereely 
Sttaoked,  are :  Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
But  India  Oompany's  AAha,  1030 ;  Pioroe  Butler's  Talo^ 


opinion  among  those  who  agreed  in  hfttiag  CU14 
and  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  liead.  The 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich,  of 
Torkshire,  and  of  the  Western  ooiintiefl«  con- 
sidered the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seat  as  rather 
Injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The 
importation  of  Indian  spices,  indeed,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  Bat  Che  im- 
portation of  silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  ahawli 
were  then  called,  was  pronounceid  to  be  a  enrse 
to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste 
for  such  frippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver 
went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  Rngiish 
drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  ds- 
voured  by  the  moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  weft 
happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  pas* 
ture  lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  wha 
every  gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  mads 
of  materials  which  our  own  flocks  had  fiimished 
to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave 
old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  adorned  the 
walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  Xhe  days  of  Elisa- 
beth? And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentle- 
man, whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  bat 
stuffs  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  Bngiiih 
fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  ?  Clamours  such  as  these  had,  a 
few  years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the 
Act  which  required  that  the  dead  should  be 
wrapped  ^n  woollen;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers 
hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding 
all  Indian  textures  firom  our  ports,  impoae  the 
same  necessity  on  the  living.} 
\  But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minori^. 
The  public  was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  ovex^ 
rate  than  to  underrate  the  benefits  whi^  mif^t 
be  derived  by  England  firom  the  •  Indian  trad& 
What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extending 
that  trade  was  a  qnestion  which  exsited  genenl 
interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  Texy  dilfoi^ 
ent  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merehaoli 
resident  at  Bristol  and  other  prorinoial  seaports^ 
maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extei^d  trade  wis 
to  leave  it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  ar- 
guments which  prove  that  monopoly  is  ii\jnziosi 
to  commerce;  and^  having  fiilly  established  the 
general  law,  they  asked  why  the  oommeree  b^ 
tween  England  and  India  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  that  law.  Any  trader  ought, 
they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from  any  poet 
a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  trwij  as  he  now 
sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  lAsbon-J  la  our 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  oonstdered, 
not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvions.  U 
the  seventeeoth  century,  however,  they  wen 
thought  paradoxical.  It  was  then  generailj  hdd 
to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost  selfevidfist 
truth,  that  our  trade  with  the  oonntries  Ijias 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  oonld  be  advaa- 
tageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  gresi 
Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy, 
it  was  said,  between  our  European  trade  and  oar 


im\ ;  and  White's  Aooowit  oTthe  Trade  te  IhsHail  Imam 

1601. 

{  Disoourse  eoneeminic  the  Bast  India  TmAa,  sbowtag  I 
to  be  unprofltable  to  the  Kingdom,  hj  Mr.  Carr  ;  Hwoi 
Butler**  Tale,  repremntln^  the  State  of  the  Wool  Osm,  « 
the  Eiuit  India  Gaee  truly  stated,  10OL  Sv^vral  iwtltf— 
to  the  name  effect  will  be  ibond  in  tbe  Joazaals  of  Ihs 
HouJie  nf  Omnmons. 

I  ReamnR  a^nst  establishing  an  Saia  India  ( 
with  a  Joint  StodE,  axdoaive  to  aD  :ttaKi^  UU. 
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Indiaa  tnd«.  Ovr  govonment  had  diplommtSc 
veUtions  with  the  £iirope«n  States.  If  neoea- 
•aiy,  a  marituM  force  eoold  eanly  be  sent  from 
Ikeiiee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagua. 
Sat  the  English  Kings  had  no  euToy  at  the  Conrt 
of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was  seldom  a  single 
Ettgtish  man  of  war  within  ten  thousand  miles 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
▲s  our  merehants  oonld  not»  in  those  remote 
oeaSf'be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must 
protect  themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exer- 
dse  some  of  the  rights  of  soTereignty.  They 
BiQst  have  forts,  garrisons  and  armed  ships. 
l!hey  must  hays  powei  tc  send  and  reoeiTe  em- 
hasries,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.  It  was 
•vidently  impossible  Uiat  every  merchant  should 
bave  UdB  power  independently  of  the  rest.  The 
merehants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be 
Joined  together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act 
as  one  man.  In  support  of  these  arguments  the 
ozample  of  the  Dutch  was  cited,  and  was  gene- 
^ly  oonsidered  as  decisive.  For  in  that  age  the 
immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every  where 
tegarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest 
beieanse  it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and 
hatred.  In  all  that  related  to  trade,  her  states- 
ttMB  were  considered  as  oracles,  and  her  insti- 
tetions  as  models. 

The  great  m^ority,  therefore,  of  those  who 
Msailed  the  Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it 
traded  on  joint  ftinds  and  possessed  exclusive 
privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man, 
and  because  his  rule  had  been  mischievous  to 
the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and 
his  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said, 
for  the  evils  which  his  maladministration  had 
produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a  new 
oorporation  so  constitated  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot 
or  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who 
were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion, formed  themselTes  into  a  sodlety,  signed 
on  engagement,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  their 
interests  to  a  committee  which  contMued  some 
of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  T^s  society, 
though  it  had,  in  the  ^e  of  the  law,  no  person- 
ality, was  early  designated^  In  popular  speech, 
as  the  New  Company;  and  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  New  Company  and  the  Old  Company 
•oon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  and 
anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the 
Boyal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  Allies  and  the  French  King. 
The  headquarters  of  the  younger  association 
were  in  Dowgate :  the  Skinners  lent  their  stately 
hall;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlour 
renowned  for  the  ft«|prance  which  exhaled  from 
a  magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important 
news  arrived  from  India,  and  was  announced  in 
the  London  Oaxette  as  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.  That 
mighty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  lus 
troops  from  the  fhctories,  but  had  bestowed  on 
the  Company  privileges  such  as  it  had  never 


*  The  •ngaffeiiMiit  wm  printed,  and  hu  b««ii  Mrerftl 
tfaaef  reprlDtad.  As  to  SkinMn*  H»U,  ms  S^jrmoor'i 
Ofltory  of  London,  1734. 

\  London  Oaketta,  Hay  11, 1691;  WblWi  A«eeaat  Of  the 
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before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared  a 
very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  ene- 
mies of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  hia 
of  systematically  publiehmg  false  intelligence. 
He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  himself.  Th^ 
had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  they  printed 
a  translation  of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aureng- 
tebe  had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  consideration  of  tiieir  penitence  and  of  a 
large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  th^  past  do* 
linquency,  had  charged  them  to  behave  them* 
selves  better  for  the  future,  and  had,  in  the  tono 
of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  re- 
move the  principal  offender.  Sir  John  Child, 
from  power  and  trust  The  death  of  Sir  Joha 
occurred  so  seasonably  that  these  commands  . 
could  not  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  pacification  which  the  rulers  of 
the  India  House  had  represented  as  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  had  really  been  effected 
on  terms  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.f 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy 
which  raged  on  this  subject  between  the  Lea- 
deohall  Street  Company  and  the  Dowgate  Com- 
pany kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation.  la 
the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met 
than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  pe- 
titions to  the  House  of  Commons.  |  The  peti- 
tions were  immediately  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  and  resoluUons  of  grave  import* 
anoe  were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom :  the  second  was  that  the  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  on 
by  a  joint  stock  company  possessed  of  exduslvo 
privileges.}  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  nei* 
ther  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohi* 
bit  the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  the  out* 
ports  who  wished  to  throw  it  open,  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.  The 
only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Company.  Seventeen  years 
elapsed  before  that  question  ceased  to  disturb 
both  political  and  commercial  circles.  It  wag 
fatal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great 
minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
many  private  families.  The  tracts  which  tha 
rival  bodies  put  forth  agunst  each  other  were 
innumerable.  If  the  drama  of  that  ase  may  bt 
trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India  House  and 
Skinners'  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  1^* 
pediment  to  the  course  of  true  lore  in  London  at 
the  feud  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  had 
been  at  Verona.  J  Which  of  the  two  contending 
parties  was  the  stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  New  Company  was  supported  by  the  Whigs, 
the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New 
Company  was  popular ;  for  it  promised  largely, 
and  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken  its 
promises :  it  made  no  dividends,  and  thereforo 
was  not  envied :  it  had  no  power  to  oppresi^ 
and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression. 
The  Old  Company,  though  generallv  regarded 
with  littie  favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  in  possession,  and  of  having 
only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.    The  burden  <» 


I  Itowa,  in  the  Blt«r,  wMch  wai  danmcd,  and  desarved 
to  be  ao,  IntnidBoad  aa  old  gantlaman  baraDgoiag  bis 
danghtar  tbui :  **Tboa  bast  bean  bred  np  like  a  vlrtttoas 
and  a  aober  maUan ;  and  wonldeet  Umto  Uka  the  part  of  a 
proftna  vreteh  wbe  sold  his  stock  oat  of  the  Old  Sail 
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framing  a  plan  for  thd  regulation  of  the  India 
trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  to  be  better  than 
t}ie  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Com- 
pany. The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find 
objections  to  every  change  that  was  proposed ; 
and  such  objecUons  there  was  little  diificulty  in 
finding.  The  members  of  the  New  Company 
were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament  They  had 
no  corporate  existence,  no  common  treasury. 
tf  any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  with  little  chance  of  being  re- 
imbursed. But  the  Old  Company,  though  sur- 
rounded by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
frivileges,  and  still  made  its  enormcus  profits. 
,  ts  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value 
'  since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
but  a  hundred  pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two.*  After  a  large  dividend  had 
been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained 
amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a 
cabinet ;  and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  one  able,  determined  and  unscrupu- 
lous man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  won- 
derful art  and  pertinacity. 

The  minority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect 
a  compromise,  to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but 
to  remodel  it,  to  impose  on  it  new  conditions, 
and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  the 
New  Company.  With  this  view  it  was,  after 
long  and  vehement  debates  and  close  divisions, 
resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to 
a  million  and  a  htAt  In  order  to  prevent  a 
single  person  or  a  small  junto  Arom  domineering 
over  the  whole  society,  it  was  determined  that 
tve  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could 
hold,  and  that  those  who  held  more  should  be 
re  |uired  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price  not  be- 
low par.  In  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
^  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company 
was  to  be  required  to  furnish  annually  five  htan- 
dred  tons  of  saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  export  annually  English  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.! 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was 
brought  in,  read  twice,  and  committed,  but  was 
suffered  to  drop  in  consequence  of  the  positive 
refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to  accept  the 
offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan  :  and  his  objections  are  highly  cuHouj<  and 
amusing.  TIm  great  monopolist  took  his  stand 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous 
and  powerfully  written  paper  he  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of 
Ktock  which  might  stand  in  a  single  name  would, 
he  said,  be  most  unreasonable.  Surely  a  pro- 
prietor whose  whole  fortune  was  staked  on  the 
success  of  the  Indian  trade  was  far  more  likely 
to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorousily  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  trade  thnn  a  proprietor  who  had 
risked  only  what  it  would  be  no  great  disaster 
to  lose.  The  demand  that  saltpetre  should  be 
furnished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child 
met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  onr  gcnera- 
tioa*  wbioh  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to 
•ettle  themselves.     To  the  demand   that  the 


•  Hop  to  the  Statn  General  (Oct  30,  Nov.  9).  1091. 
t  Hop  mentSooi  the  length  and  warmth  of  the  debates  } 
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Company  should  hind  Itself  to  export  anBoi 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Eag 
manufactures  he  very  properly  replied  that  tk« 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  milUoii^ 
worth  if  the  market  required  such  a  sapply,  tai 
that,  if  the  market  wen  overstocked,  it  voald 
be  mere  folly  to  send  good  oloth  half  round  tbt 
world  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants  It  wae  new, 
he  declared  with  mnch  spirit,  found  politic  n 
put  trade  into  straitlaeed  bodices,  which,  wHmA 
of  making  it  grow  npright  and  thrive,  biu| 
either  kill  it  or  force  it  awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinaev, 
presented  an  address  requesting  the  Kiog  ti 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  and  to  grant  a  ctow 
ter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  la  Qii 
Majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  fit.  J  It  is  pliiil; 
implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  tkt 
Commons  thought  the  King  constitutioodly 
competent  to  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  k 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  King  replied  that  the  subject  was  mil 
important,  that  he  would  consider  it  raatnrelr, 
and  that  he  would,  at  a  future  time,  give  t^ 
House  a  more  precise  answer.]  In  ParliaaMl 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  duiBg 
that  session:  but  out  of  Psrliaraeot  the  wu 
was  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  the  belligerents  fnm 
by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  means  which 
they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the 
New  Company  were  lib^ :  Che  chief  weapssl 
of  the  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  Hm 
regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  was  mHTered  U 
drop,  another  bill,  which  had  prodaced  greit 
excitement  and  had  called  forth  an  almost  n^ 
precedented  display  of  pariiamentary  alrilitj, 
underwent  the  same  fate.  | 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  tbt 
Revolution,  the  Whigs  had  complnined  bitterlv, 
and  not  more  bitterly  than  justly,  of  the  hard 
measure  dealt  out  to  persons  aecnsed  of  politieil 
offences.  Was  H  not  monstroaa,  they  asked, 
that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  nght  of  hii 
indictment  ?  Often  an  unhappy  prisoner  hsd 
not  know»  of  what  he  was  aoeused  till  bt 
had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.  The  erimf 
imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting  te  shoot  tbi 
King ;  it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  KIi^ 
The  more  innocent  the  defsadaiit  was,  »a«  lesi 
likely  he  was  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  char^ 
on  which  he  was  to  be  tried ;  and  how  could  h« 
have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge  the  natan 
of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown  had 
power  to  compel  the  attendaaee  of  witaessai 
The  prisoner  had  no  such  power.  If  wit&essM 
voluntarily  came  forward  to  speak  in  his  favev, 
they  ooald  not  be  sworn.  Their  tsetimoe; 
therefore  made  less  Impression  on  a  jury  this 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosefo- 
tion,  whose  veracity  was  gnarmnteed  by  the  nost 
solemn  sanctions  of  law  aad  of  religion.  Thi 
juries,  carefully  selected  by  Sheriffs  whom  thi 
Crown  had  named,  were  aien  animated  bv  thi 
fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had  as  little  teih 
demess  for  an  Exdusionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  ftff 
a  mad  dog  The  govenunent  was  served  by  i 
band  of  able,  experienced  and  unprincipled  law- 
yers, who  could,  by  merely  glancing  over  a  hrie( 
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ilttingiilA  tntvy  woak  mm!  srery  stroiig  point 
of  a  ease,  wboeo  pfoMDCo  of  mitid  never  failed 
them,  whoae  flow  of  speeoh  waa  inezbanetible, 
and  who  had  paaeed  their  litee  in  dreaeing  up 
the  worse  reason  so  aa  to  make  it  appear  the 
better.     Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  thne  or  four 
of  these  shrewd,  learned  and  oallons  orators 
arrayed  against  one  poor  wretoh  who  had  never 
in  his  life  ottered  a  word  in  poblie,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason  and  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  OTidenoe,  and 
whose  intelleot»  unequal  at  best  to  a  feneing 
match  with  professional  gladiators,  was  eon- 
fused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  igno> 
minions  death?    8uch  however  was  the  rule: 
and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sick- 
ness that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make 
his  voice  heard,  even  for  a  poor  old  woman  who 
understood  nothing  of  what  was  passing  except 
that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing 
an  act  of  fsharity,  no  advocate  was  suflered  to 
utter  a  word.     That  a  state  trial  so  conducted 
was  little  better  than  a  judicial  murder  had 
been,  during  the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party, 
s  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.    The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  there  bad  been  some  hard  cases,  main- 
tained that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  justice 
had  been  done.   Perhaps  a  few  seditious  persons 
who  had  gone  veiy  near  to  the  frontier  of  trea- 
son, but  had  not  aetually  passed  that  frontier, 
might  have  suifered  as  traitors.    But  was  tiiat 
a  sufficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the 
Rye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection 
to  elude,  by  mere  chicaneiy,  the  punishment  of 
^  their  guilt  ?    On  what  principle  waa  the  traitor 
to  have  chances  of  escape  which  me^  not  allowed 
to  the  felon?     The  culprit  who  was  accused 
of  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvan- 
tages which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels, 
were  thought  so  unjust;  yet  nobody  pitied  him. 
Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  th£t  he  should  not 
have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being 
awom,  that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself, 
without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  couldT  furnish. 
The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their  com- 
passion for  tho8e*orimes  which  subvert  govern- 
ment and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human 
society.    Qny  Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an 
i:.JuIgence  which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  a 
afaopUfter.    Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges 
which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a 
henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural, 
eome  change  in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great 
parties.  In  the  days  when  none  but  Roundheads 
and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of  treason, 
eveit  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cavaliers 
were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were 
the  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too 
aevere.  But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen 
and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in 
danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  correspond- 
ing with  Saint  Qermains,  a  new  li^t  flashed  on 
many  understandings  which  had  been  tmable  to 
discover  the  smaQest  injustice  in  the  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It 
was  DO  longer  thought  utteHy  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  some  advantages  which  were  withheld 
from  a  man  aooused  of  fAoaj  mig^t  reaseBaUy 


be  allowed  to  a  man  aoeused  of  treason.  What 
probability  was  there  that  any  itberiff  would 
peek  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  aU 
the  arts  of  sophistry  and  inetoric,  that  any  judge 
would  strain  law  and  misrepresent  <  videuot;,  in 
orflar  to^eouvict  aa  innocent  person  of  burglary 
or  sheep  stealiug  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  trea- 
son a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  always  be  eon- 
sideredaa a  defeat  of  the  government;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
sheriffs,  barristers  and  judges  might  be  impelled 
by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do 
anything  whioh  might  save  the  government  from 
the  inconvenience  and  shame  of  a  defeats  The 
cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  waa  that  the 
lives  of  good  £nglifthmen  who  happened  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  suf- 
floientiy  protected ;  and  this  cry  waa  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  malignant  seal  and 
dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  con- 
ducted State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles 
and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whiga,  though  it  had  not, 
like  the  feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  com- 
plete change,  waa  yet  not  quite  what  it  had 
been.    Some,  who  had  thought  it  most  unjuot 
that  Russell  should  have  no  counsel  and  thai 
Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment, 
now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  chang- 
ed; that  the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme; 
that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  inda- 
pendenoe,  were  all  at  stake;  that  many  English- 
men were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  ob-*. 
jeot  was  to  make  England  the  slave  of  Franco 
and  of  Rome;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  po* 
litioal  offences.    It  was  true  that  the  iigusljioe 
vrith  which,  in  the  late  reigns.  State  trials  had 
been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal     But 
this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad    . 
kings,  and  bad  judges  with  whom  the  nation 
bad  been  cursed.     William  was  now  on  the 
throne:  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the  bench ; 
and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  serriees  90  shameAil  and  wicked 
as  those  for  whioh  the  banished  tyrant  had  re- 
warded Jeffreys  with  riches^ and  tities.     This 
language,  however,  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  thai 
they  could  not  honourably  defend,  in  the  season 
of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their 
advMnity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  cry- 
ing grievance.    A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in, 
cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  ge- 
neral applause.    Treby  had  the  courage  to  make 
some  objections:  but  no  division  took  place. 
The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  high  treason  committed  more 
than  three  years  before  the  indictment  waa 
found;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treo* 
son  should  be  sllowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and  should  be  furnished, 
ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  with  a  list  of  the  fireeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken ;  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  sworn,  and  that  they 
should  be  cited  by  the  same  process  by  which 
tiie  attendance  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was 
seeured. 
The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  Heuse,  and  mm 
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bdck  with  an  important  amendment  The  Lords 
had  long  complained  of  the  anomalous  and  inl- 
qnitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal  which  had 
Jurisdiction  oyer  them  in  eases  of  life  and  death. 
When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  a  temporal  peer  for  an/offen^ 
higher  than  a  misdemeanour,  the  Grown  ap 
points  a  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  in  the  Lord 
High  Steward's  Court  the  case  is  tried.  Tbis 
Court  was  anciently  composed  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  consisted,  if  Parliament  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  nut  sit- 
ting, the  Lord  High  Steward  summoned  aoy 
4welTe  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a 
jury.  The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused 
of  high  treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a 
jury  which  bis  prosecutors  had  packed.  The 
Lords  now  demanded  that,  during  a  recess  as 
wei)  as  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of 
high  treason  should  be  tried  by  ihe  whole  body 
of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which 
men  of  the  present  generation  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  truth  is  that  some 
invidious  privileges  of  peerage  which  have  since 
been  abolished,  and  others  which  have  since 
fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full 
force  and  were  daily  used.  No  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman  oould  think, 
without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  favoured  oaste.  If  His  Loi^ship  were 
sued  at  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him  to  im- 
pede the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were 
spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself 
utter  with  perfect  impunity,  he  might  vindicate 
his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  a  client,  spoke  with  severity  of  tlie 
conduct  of  a  noble  seduoer,  if  an  honest  squire 
en  the  racecourse  applied  the  proper  epithets  to 
the  tricks  of  a  noble  swindler,  the  affronted  pa- 
trician ha^'  k't\j  to  complain  to  the  proud  aud 
powei'fUl  lK>dy  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
brethren  made  hii<  CAUso^ii^^ir  own.  The  offender 
was  taken  into  custody  oy  Black  Bod,  brought 
to  the  bar,  flung  into  prison,  and  kept  thei*e  till 
he  W9S  g* fid  to  obtain  forgiveness  by  the  most 
degralinfr  snbmiss ons.  Nothing  could  there- 
fore be  more  uatu-ai  than  that  an  attempt  of 
the  Peers  to  ob  am  any  new  advantage  for  their 
order  should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  with 
eztrenie  jealousy.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who 
thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  moment, 
the  laws  s  gainst  political  offences,  but  who  could 
not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency, declare  themselves  adverse  to  auy  relaxa- 
tion, had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by 
fomenting  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  !Iigh  Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year 
the  passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  nnd 
yet  could  not  decently  oppose.  If  this  really 
wsA  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  Tiie 
Lower  House  rejected  the  amendment:  the 
Upper  House  persisted:  a  f^ee  eonferenoe  was 
held ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great 
force  and  ingenuity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are 
•brious,  and  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  anan- 
K    It  was  sorely  difBcalt  to  defend  a 


system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nomlsatsd  i 
conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fats 
of  men  whom  be  regarded  as  his  mortal  ene* 
niies.  And  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  tjias 
that  a  nobleman  accused  of  high  treaaoa  ^ooU 
be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  hii 
peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a 
prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  indictment  arrired 
a  minute  after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  verj 
authority  which  prosecuted  him?  That  uj 
thiiig  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  ndi 
seems  strange :  but  those  who  managed  thecoa* 
ference  for  the  Commons  were  nut  ordiDai; 
men,  and  seem  on  this  occabion  to  bare  pi 
forth  all  their  powers.  Conspicuous  among  tbei 
was  Charles  Montague,  who  was  rupidlj  attaii- 
ing  a  foremost  rank  among  the  oratoni  of  tltat 
age.  To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  been  left;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  accoaot 
of  the  discussion,  which  gives  a  very  high  noli« 
of  his  talents  for  debate.  **  We  have  framed''^ 
such  was  in  substance  hisreasomog.~*'wehtT« 
framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclasTc, 
a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  clasi, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  The  new  secui- 
ties,  which  we  propose  to  give  to  innocence  op< 
pressed  by  power,  are  common  between  tii 
premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  labours. 
The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limita- 
tion for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike.  To 
every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  criae 
ngsinst  the  state,  whatever  be  his  ranic,  we  girt 
the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  priTi- 
Icge  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  priTilegt 
of  having  his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  U 
subpcsna  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Oosp«?U.  Sucb 
is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lord>bi{>s, 
and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  aluck 
the  effect  is  to  give  certain  advanta^^es  to  ycu 
noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  .incietit  we* 
rogatives  of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  wc  Ma- 
sent  to  take  away  from  the  King  any  pova 
which  his  predecessors  have  pos:jea9ed  f<>r  «ge^ 
and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  wc  ought  loU 
satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it  w«l 
than  he.  Something  we  mu£t  ri^k ;  somebcoiT 
we  mu;«t  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  forcvci,  morh 
against  our  will,  to  institute  wlutt  is  necc>-=vilv 
an  invidious  comparison,  we  must  own  onr.elna 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  bcliovini  tku 
a  prince  is  less  to  be  ti'usted  than  an  arL^tucracr. 
Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  .^Ii  uld  l< 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  member*  rf 
your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown?  Ii<  ii m- 
sonable,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  >b<«i 
have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all  the  meo- 
bers  of  your  House,  that  Is  to  &«y,  by  yo 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins  jmi 
second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law,  your  l>nr 
there  in  law,  your  most  intimate  fricnd«?  T'l 
marry  so  much  into  each  other's  families,  7(3 
live  so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that  then 
is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connccied  Vv 
consanguinity  or  at&nity  with  several  others,  »d 
who  is  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  serea 
more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose  death 
put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  d 
England  into  monming.  Nor  is  there  mack 
danger  that  OTon  thoae  peers  who  may  be  si- 
ooiuoottd  with  an  aoctised  lord  will  be  dispoiei 
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%o  Bcmd  liin  to  tli«  liloek  if  tiMy  mn  wHh  de-  * 
eciicy  sa^p  *Not  Ooilty,  upon  my  bonovr.'  For 
the  igiiominlou:!  de«tb  of  a  tingle  member  of  o 
mifiU  sriiitocr*tieiil  body  QeeesBarily  leaves  a 
•tain  on  tbe  repotation  of  bin  fellows.  If,  in- 
deed, jour  Lordships  proposed  that  erery  one 
of  your  body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and 
vote,  tbe  Crows  might  have  some  chance  of  ob> 
taiiiiog  JQStice  against  a  guilty  peer,  howerer 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that 
attendance  shall  be  Toluntary.  Is  it  possible  to 
4onbC  what  the  eonseqneuce  will  be?  All  the 
prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their 
places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  nature  and  the 
fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away 
many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  woukl  be  forced 
by  conscience  and  honour  to  vote  agoiaet  him. 
Tbe  new  system  which  yon  propose  would  there- 
fore evidently  be  unfAir  to  the  Orowu;  and  yo« 
do  not  bbow  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
old  system  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to 
youn«elve8.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that, 
•ven  under  a  guvemmetit  less  just  and  merciful 
than  that  onder  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live,  an  innocent  peer  hns  little  to  fear  from  any 
set  of  peers  that  ghu  be  brought  together  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  try  him.  How  stands  the 
fact?  In  what  single  case  has  a  guiltless  head 
fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It 
vould  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires, 
merchants,  lawyers,  surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans, 
ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed  dur- 
ing the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to 
heaven.  But  what  single  member  of  your  House, 
in  our  days,  or  in  the  clays  of  our  fatJiers,  or  in 
the  days  of  our  graudfsthers,  suffered  death  un- 
justly by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the  common  people  were 
sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Kye 
llonse  Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection  One 
peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord  Delamere,  was 
brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward;  snd  he  wns  acquitted. 
But.  It  is  sai<l,  the  evidence  against  him  was 
legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so.  So  was  the  evi- 
dence against  Sidney,  agiiinst  Cornish,  against 
AHoe  Lisle:  yet  it  buificed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord 
Delamere  was  brought  were  selected  with  bbrime- 
less  unfairness  by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys. 
Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves  that,  under  the 
■worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  hius  a 
better  chance  for  life  than  a  commoner  who  puts 
biraself  on  his  country.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  pos- 
•asft,  feel  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
ftsy  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as  little 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government! 
But  it  is  notorious  that  th^  scttlemeut  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bouud  up  is  attacked 
ftt  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.  We 
•snnot  consent  at  soch  a  crisis  to  relax  the  re- 
straints which  have,  it  may  well  be  feared, 
ftlready  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their 
•ooiitry.    To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked 


•  Tks  bfaitory  of  fMs  U1I  In  to  be  oollecicd  from  the  bill 
ItteU;  vhleb  U  amonc  the  ArohiT««  of  tbe  Upper  Houm, 
Jhwa  the  Jounala  or  the  two  IIoupm  darlQR  NoTember 
^aA  December  ISOO,  and  Jaauary  1001;  partlcalarly  from 
lb*  Cobubobb'  Joonals  of  Deoembar  11,  and  Jaooary  18 


of  ut  is  that  ws  will  eooaost  to  transfer  u  cer^ 
^in  power  from  their  Majesties  to  youi  Lordt 
ships.  Our  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  oof 
opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  mucb 
power,  and  your  Lordships  have  quite  powet 
^ough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenionSy 
and  not  without  real  force,  failed  to  ccnvince  thf  ^ 
Upper  House.  The  Lords  insisted  that  twtry 
peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  Th« 
Commons  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  ooa- 
sent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should  neter  be 
less  than  thirty-six,  and  positively  refui^ed  *o 
make  any  further  concession.  The  bill  was 
therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  tliat  those  who  in  the  cnnferenos 
on  this  bill  represented  the  Commons,  did  not 
exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the  government 
was  exposed.  While  the  constitution  oi  the  Court 
which  was  to  try  peers  for  treaiion  was  under 
discussion,  a  treason  planned  with  rare  skill  by 
a  peer  wns  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  thf 
Court  of  Saint  Germalns  that  the  great  crims 
which  he  had  committed  was  constantly  preset,  t 
to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  ths 
purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only 
had  he  been  himself  converted;  he  had  also 
converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the 
Chnrchills  had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  bet 
to  fly  from  her  father's  palace.  In  1691,  they» 
with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out 
and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  ooneen^ 
for  his  misfortunes  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atoue 
for  her  breach  of  duty.f  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  -/A 
master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the 
votes  of  tlie  English  Lorda  and  Commons  and 
by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We  are 
not  fully  informed  as  to  ^  the  details  of  hie 
plan:  but  the  outline  is  knowp  to  us  from  a 
most  interesting  paper  written  by  James,  of 
which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
another  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Fo- 
reign Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded 
the  Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had 
never  been  a  hearty  friendship  between  the  na- 
tions. Tliey  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each 
other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one  wide- 
spread language.  Both  boasted  of  their  politi 
cal  freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the  re- 
formed faith.  Both  were  threatened  by  the  same 
enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only  while  they  were 
united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  be- 
tween them.  They  would  probably  have  loved 
each  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects, 
resembled  each  other  less.  They  were  the  two 
great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  mari- 
time nations.  In  eveiy  sea  their  fliigs  were 
found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  tue  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  Quif  of  Mexico  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Every  where  the  merchant 
of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam  were 
trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell 


and  25,  and  the  Lord^  Jownals  of  Janoair  20  and  28.  Bee 
alM  Grer**  Debates.  ^ 

t  The  letter,  dated  Deonab«l»  1001,  Is  in  tb  % 
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efkoh  o(1i«r.    In  Bnrope  the  contest  wm  not  san- 
guinary.    But  too  often,  m  barbarous  countries, 
where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  com- 
toetitors  had  met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burn- 
ing with  animosity,  armed  ibr  battle,  each  sus- 
pecting the  other  of  hostile  designs  and  eaoh 
resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage.     In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
"Violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpe- 
trated.    What  had  been  done  in  those  distant 
regions  could  seldom  be  exactly  known  in  Eu- 
rope.    Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted by  vague  report  and  by  national  preju- 
dice.    Here  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the 
English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every 
quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and 
Inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.     Lamentable  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were 
repeatedly  brought  on  our  stage.    The  English- 
men were  all  saints  and  heroes ;  the  Dutchmen 
all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing,  ra- 
vishing, murdering,  torturing.     The  angry  pas- 
sions which  these  pieces  indicated  had  more  than 
once  found  vent  in  war.    Thrice  in  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had  contend- 
ed, with  equal  courage  and  withVariouS  fortune, 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Ocean.     The 
tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories  to 
Whigs  and  Churchmen  to  Nonconformists,  had 
also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  Dutch.  While 
our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  de- 
liverance, the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the 
ffreat  humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.     But  since  the  Revolution  the  old 
feeling  had  revived.     Though  England  and  Hol- 
fland  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
they  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  bound  to- 
gether by  affection.    Once,  Just  after  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  our  countrymen  had  seemed 
disposed  to  be  Just:   but  a  violent  reaction 
speedily  followed.     Toxrington,  who  deserved  to 
be  shot,  became  a  popular  favourite:  and  the 
allies  whom  he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were 
aroused  of  persecuting  him  without  a  cause. 
The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth  was  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  sowers  of  sedition.   The  most  lucrative  posts 
In  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by 
Dutchmen :  the  House  of  Lords  was  fiist  filling 
with  Dutchmen :  the  finest  manors  of  the  Crown 
wore  given  to  Dutchmen:  the  army  was  com- 
mandcid  by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  ob- 
trusively his  laudable  fondness  for  his  native 
country,  and   to  remunerate  his  early  iWends 
somewhat  more  sparingly,   is   perfectly  true. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any 
important  occasion  during  his  whole  reif^n  he 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  our  Island  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Provinces     The  English, 
however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of 
iealousy,  which  made  them  quite  incapable  of 
listening  to  reason.    One  of  the  sharpest  of 
those  fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.     The 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong 
in  all  classes,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 


•  Barnet,  U.  86 ;  and  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6S84.  See  aim  a 
IPiraiorial  iiigned  hj  Holnes,  but  ooneUtlDg  of  intellitfence 
fkumiihed  by  FergneoD,  among  the  extracts  flrmn  the  Naine 
Papers,  printed  by  Uaopbateon.  It  bean  date  October  1001. 

S3ie  Prinoe  of  Ozange,"  lajs  Holmes,  *'  it  mortaUj  hated 


Of  that  antipathy  M arlboroai^  deter^nsl 
to  avail  himself  for  the  purpose,  as  he  astoitd 
James  and  James's  adherents,  of  effieetiDg  i 
restoration.     The  temper  of  both  Houses  mi 
such  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  indnetd 
by  skilful  management  to  present  a  joints^ 
dress  re<|uesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  Majestici 
Marlborough  undertook  to  move  such  an  tA- 
dress  in  the  Lords;  and  there  would  have  bees 
no  difficulty  in  finding  some  gentleman  of  grcit 
weight  to  make  a  simileunnotion  in  the  Commons 
If  the  address  should  be  oarried,  what  eooid 
William  do?     Would  he  yield?     Wonli  be  d» 
card  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most  tnuty 
friends  T     It  was  hardly  possibla  to  believe  thai 
he  would  make  so  painftil,  so  humiliating  a  eo&> 
cession.     If  he  did  not  yield,  there  woald  be  « 
rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament;  tad 
the  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the  peopla 
Even  a  King  reigning  by  a  heraditaiy  tide 
might  well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the 
Estates  of  the  Reahn.     But  to  a  King  wboee 
title  rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  tbe 
Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily 
be  fatal.     The  last  hope  of  William  would  be  is 
the  army.     The  army  Marlborough  undertook 
to  manage;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  vhst 
he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.    Hii 
courage,  his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winaing 
manners,  the  splendid  success  whi^  had  attend 
ed  him  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  beet 
in  oommand,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  8» 
did  vices,  a  fhvourite  with  his  brethren  in  ansa 
They  were  proud  of  having  one  oovntiyBti 
who  had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  op- 
portunity to  vie  with  the  ablest  Biarshsl  e( 
France.    The  Dutch  were  even  more  disUkad 
by  the  Engiish  troops  than  by  the  English  nt 
tion  generally.    Had  Mariborough,  therefei^ 
after  securing  the  co-operatioitof  some  distia> 
gnished  officers,  presented  hftnself  at  the  eriti* 
oal  moment  to  tiiose  regiments  which  he  had 
led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  bad 
he  called  on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  pro* 
tect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive  out  the  aliien^ 
there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  eaS 
would  have  been  obeyed.    He  would  then  hsfi 
had  it  in  his  power  to  ftdfil  the  promises  whi«k 
he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the' schemes  ever  formed  for  the  rs8t»> 
ration  of  James  or  of  his  desoendants,  thii 
scheme  promised  the  fairest  That  national 
pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  whick 
had  hitherto  been  on  William's  side,  would  as* 
be  turned  against  him.  Hundreds  ef  thoussadi 
who  would  have  put  their  hjts  in  jeopardy  te 
prevent  a  French  army  from  impofing  a  goven- 
ment  on  the  English,  would  have  felt  no  diap^ 
sition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from  driTio| 
out  the  Dutch.  Even  the  Wlugs  oeuld  scarcely, 
without  renouncing  thar  old  doctrines,  support 
a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  wA 
the  general  wish  of  his  people  signiiled  to  hiM 
by  his  Parliament  The  plot  looked  wdL  Am 
active  canvass  was  made.  Many  nsembere  of  ioM 
House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  saspsrt 


by  the  English.   Tbey  see  very  fcSriy  that  he  hath  ae  toie 
for  thom;  neither  doch  be  oonfide  lo  tlMsa,  bat  ell  ta  1* 

Dutch It*t  not  doobted  bat  tte  Pkritaatfl 
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Ihftt  tbtre  VM  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to 
Tote  Agminst  the  fbreigners.  Marlborotigh  was 
iadeAitigable  In  fnHaming  the  discontents  of  the 
arm  J.  His  honse  was  oonstantlj  filled  with 
offioera  who  heated  each  other  into  Tvltj  by 
talking  against  the  Datoh.  Bat,  before  the 
prepacratioBSwere  complete,  a  strange  suspicion 
rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites. 
That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artfbl  scheme 
wishod  te  poll  down  the  existing  goTemment 
there  eoold  be  little  doubt.  Bat  was  it  quite 
oortain  what  goTomment  he  meant  to  set  up  ? 
Might  he  not  depose  William  without  restoring 
James  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man  so  wise, 
eo  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditat- 
ing a  doable  treason,  such  as  would  hare  been 
thoaght  a  maaterpieoe  of  statecraft  by  the  great 
Italian  potitidans  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such 
as  Borgia  would  have  envied,  such  as  Maohiayel 
would  hare  extolled  to  the  skies  ?  What  if  this 
oonsummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
riral  kings  ?  What  if,  when  he  found  himself 
eommander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the 
Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne  ? 
Was  it  not  poaaible  that  the  weary  and  harassed 
nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  settle- 
ment ?  James  was  unpopular  because  he  was 
»  Papist  Inflnenoed  by  Popish  priests.  William 
iras  unpopular  because  he  was  a  foreigner 
attached  to  foreign  farourites.  Anne  was  at 
caoe  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman.  Under 
her  goremment  the  country  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  oTerrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by 
]>atchmen.  That  Marlborough  had'  the  strong- 
est motirea  for  placing  her  on  the  throne  was 
evident  He  could  never.  In  the  court  of  her 
father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal, 
whose  services  were  orerpaid  by  a  pardon.  In 
*.  her  ooort  the  husband  of  her  adored  fHend 
would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles 
Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Ghilde- 
berte.  Ha  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the 
civil  and  nrilitary  government.  He  wouM  wield 
the  whole  power  of  England.  He  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Great  kin^  and  com- 
monwealths would  bid  against  each  other  for 
his  favour,  and  exhaust  l£eir  treasuries  in  the 
▼Bin  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The  pre- 
snmption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the 
Bnglish  crown  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  Princess.  What  evidence  there 
was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known : 
bat  it  is  oertsan  that  something  took  nlace  which 
convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
the  exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a 
eeeond  porfidy,  surpassing  even  the  feat  which 
he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They  were 
afttiid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James 
would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever.  So  fully 
were  they  persuaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
»eoomptice,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  pro- 
eeed  farther  in  the  execution  of  the  plaa  which 
he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme 
tn  Portland. 

William  se^ms  to  have  been  alarmed  and  pro- 
woked  by  this  Intelligenoe  to  a  degree  very 
nnnflttal  with  him.  la  general  he  was  indulgent, 
ziAy,  wilfolly  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the 
English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He 
suBpectedy  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his 
pervante  were  in  correspondence  with  nis  com- 
petitor; and  yathe  did  not  pumsh  them,  did 

YoL.  IV.  ^ 


not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown  on  them. 
He  thought  meanly,  and  he  bad  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole  of 
that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restoration 
had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  knew  them  too  well  to  complain  be- 
cause he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fideliCyt 
cous'istency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  ut- 
most that  he  expected  from  them  was  that  they 
would  serve  him  as  far  as  they  could  serve  him 
without  serious  danger  to  themselves.  If  he 
learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and 
enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trying  to 
make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Gerroains  an  inte- 
rest which  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event 
of  a  counterrevolution,  he  was  more  inclined  to 
bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  the  unjust  steward  than  to  call  them  to 
a  severe  account.  But  the  crime  of  Marlborough 
was  of  a  very  dilTerent  kind.  His  treason  was 
not  that  of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep 
a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event,  but 
that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound 
policy  and  measureless  ambition.  William  was 
not  prone  to  fear ;  but,  if  there  was  any  thing 
on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marlborough. 
To  treat  tlie  criminal  as  be  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had 
been  made  known  to  the  government  would 
never  bave  consented  to  appear  against  him  in 
the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him  to  retain 
high  c<immand  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Lato  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January 
the  Queen  had  a  painfdl  explanation  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next  morning  Marl- 
borough was  informed  that  their  Mi^esties  had 
no  further  occasion  for  his  serrices,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence.  He^had  been  loaded  with  honours, 
and  with  what  he  loved  better,  riches.  All  was 
at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known 
to  very  few.  Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  ex- 
cellent sources  of  information,  believed  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlborough 
was  notoriously  guilty  had  roused  the  royal 
indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only 
tell  the  Stetes  General  that  six  different  storiea  . 
were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough's  enemiea. 
Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suflfered  an 
important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespeetftilly  of  their 
Migesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill  offices 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess ;  some 
that  he  had  been  forming  cabals  in  the  army; 
some  that  h6  had  carried  on  an  unauthorised 
correspondence  with  the  Danish  government 
about  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  and  some 
that  he  had  been  trafficking  with  the  agente  of 
the  Court  of  Saint  Gormains.*  His  friends 
contradicted  every  one  of  these  stories,  and 
affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his 
countrymen,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he  was 
known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very 
politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The 
mystery,  which  from  the  first  overhang  the 

•  EvaWn's  BiaiT*  Jan.  Ms  Hop  ta  SlatM  eetieral,  Jaa. 
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ttoTj  of  Martboroufrh*s  disgrace,  was  darkened 
lifttr  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the  shameless 
mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise  narra- 
tiye  of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes 
It  clear,  not  only  why  Marl^)orough  was  dis- 
graced, bat  also  how  several  of  thj  reports 
about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.* 

Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no 
reason  for  exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative 
by  dismissing  his  servant,  Anne  had  been  in- 
^  formed  of  the  truth ;  and  it  hud  been  left  to  her 
to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  guilty 
of  a  foul  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace. 
Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still 
retained  her  post  and  her  apartments  at  White- 
hall. Her  husband  still  resided  with  her ;  and 
still  the  King  and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure. At  length  the  haughty  and  vindic- 
tive Countess,  emboldened  by  their  patience, 
determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and  ac- 
companied her  mistress  one  evening  to  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would 
indeed  have  expressed  her  indignation  before 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  card  tables, 
had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  was  in 
a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar  indul- 
gence. Nothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on 
the  following  day  a  letter  fVom  the  Queen  was 
delivered  to  the  Princess.  Mary  declared  that 
she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a  sister  whom 
she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass 
over  any  ordinary  fault ;  but  this  was  a  serious 
matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed. 
While  she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would 
live  there.  Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  should  be  suffered  to  make  the  palace 
of  his  injured  master  his  home?  Tet  so  un- 
willing was  Ills  Majesty  to  deal  severely  with 
the  worst  offenders,  that  even  this  had  been 
borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had 
not  Anne  brought  the  Countess*  to  defy  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  own  presence  chamber.  "  It 
was  unkind,"  Mary  wrote,  "in  a  sister:   it 


would  havo  been'onciiil  in  pn  eqaid;  lad  I 
need  not  say  that  I  have  more  to  elaim."  Tks 
Princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  attempt  to  ex* 
culpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  bnt  expr^MJ 
a  firm'oonvictiun  that  hie  wife  was  innooenv 
and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on  m 
heartrending  a  separation.  **  There  is  no 
misery,"  Anne  wrote,  *'tbat  I  eonnot  resoin 
to  suffer  rather  than  tbe  ^oughts  of  partisf 
from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  nnele  Boebester, 
and  implored  him  to  carry  her  letter  to  K«ii* 
sington,  and  to  be  her  advocate  these.  Boebcs- 
ter  declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and,  thoagb 
he  tried  to  restore  harmony  b^ween  bis  ki]» 
women,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  tks 
eau^e  of  the  CbnrchilU.  He  had  indeed  long  sees 
with  extreme  uneasiness  the  absolute  doniinion 
exercised  over  his  younger  niece  by  that  nnpiia. 
cipled  pair.  Anne's  expostulation  was  seat  to 
the  Queen  by  a  servant  Tbe  only  replj  ma 
a  message  from  ^he  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset, 
commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave  tk« 
palace.  Mrs.  Morley  woald  not  be  separated 
from  Mrs.  Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  itt 
places  where  he  could  have  his  three  eoaisM 
and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  hiuL  Tki 
Princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  ntxnk 
to  Sion  House,  a  viiU  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  situated  on  the  maiigin  of  tko 
Thames.  In  London  she  oceapied  Beikslij 
House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  aH 
now  covered  by  Devonshire  Hoo8e.t  Her  ie- 
come  was  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament:  bat 
no  punishment  which  it  was  in  the  power «( 
the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her  was  spared.  Her 
guard  of  honour  was  taken  away.  The  foreip 
i  minister  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  she  weal 
to  Bath  the  Secretary  ot  State  wrote  to  reqaest 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  reoeiTe  her  with 
the  ceremonial  with  which  royal  visitors  wen 
usually  welcomed.  When  she  attended  diviai 
service  at  Saint  Jamea  s  Ghnrcb  she  foond  tbst 
the  reotor  had  been  forbidden  to  nhow  her  tke 


*  Tb«  woide  of  Jamei  an  tlMM;  Vb»j  wtn  written  in 
'November,  1092:— 
•  **  Mm  amia,  I'annte  paaeiSk  avolont  detmin  de  me  rap- 

BAer  par  le  Parlomcnt  La  manift  6tolt  eoneert6e;  et 
llord  CburohiU  devoit  proposer  daof  le  I'urlement  de 
cbaiiser  touii  iee  ^trmngers  ttmt  dee  coaiella  et  de  I'armte 
que  dtt  royaume.  8i  le  Prince  d'Orange  arolt  oonmntl  k 
eelle  propoiitioii,  lit  I'aarolftat  eu  eutre  leure  maioe.  911 
Tavoit  refiute,  11  aurolt  lUt  d6clarer  le  Pnrlement  contre 
lal;  et  en  m8me  temps  MUord  Chorchill  derolt  ae  de- 
clarer aveo  rannfc  pour  le  Parlement;  et  la  fiotte  devoit 
fUre  de  mime;  et  Von  devoit  me  rappeler.  L'on  nvott 
4^  eommeoo6  d*agir  dans  oe  prq)et ;  eton  avoit  gago^ 
in  grof  parti,  quand  quelqaes  fiddles  snjets  indl^crots, 
eroyant  me  eervir,  et  8*imaginant  que  ce  que  Milord 
ChurehUl  fklsolt  n'Moit  pas  poor  mol,  mais  poor  la  Prin- 
eeese  de  Danemarck,  eorent  rinpradence  de  dteoavrlr  le 
toot  k  Bentbing,  et  d^toomdront  alnsl  le  coup.** 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarlcable  passage,  which 
at  oaoe  solves  manyteteresttng  and  perplexing  problems, 
was  publifhed  eighty  years  affo  by  Macpherson.  But, 
strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never,  ss  far 
as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer  of  Marl* 
barn«gb. 

The  narrative  of  Jamea  rsquirea  no  confirmation;  but 
it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  65Si. 
'*Marlebnrrotigh,"  Burnet  wrote  in  September,  1693,  *^  set 
biBBself  to  decry  the  King's  oondoot,  and  to  lessen  him  in 
aU  his  discourses,  umI  to  poesesa  the  Snglish  with  an 
aversion  to  the  Dut^jWho,  as  he  pretended,  had  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  King's  Ikvour  and  confidence  than 
tfaay,"— the  EngUslu  I  aupposey— **  bad.  This  was  a  point 
on  whieh  the  KngUsh,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other 
nations,  and  to  orervalne  themselves,  wore  easily  enough 
faiftamed.  Bo  it  grew  to  be  the  universal  sutdeet  of  di»- 
eowssa,  and  was  the  constant  entertainment  at  Mariebnr- 
longh'^  whar*  thaca  wu  a  aoaalMit  randtvna  of  the 


Bnglish  officars."  About  the  dismlMdon  of  Ifarlborra^ 
Bomat  wrote  at  the  same  c:me:  ■'The  Ktits«aMfeoaiy<«if 
upon  it,  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  tbst  b 
had  made  his  peace  with  King  Jame«,  and  was  ecgsfri 
In  a  correspondence  with  Vrance.  It  ia  certain  be  tm 
doing  all  he  could  to  est  on  a  faction  in  tba  anaiy,  and  ite 
nation  agalnnt  the  Dutch." 

It  ti  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  tie 
fibcts  were  recent,  with  the  shnAlug  narrative  which  BB^ 
net  prepared  for  the  public  eye  many  yania  later,  wba 
Marlborough  wss  closelv  united  to  the  Whiga,  and  vu 
rendering  great  and  splendid  services  to  tbe  eoaatn. 
Burnet,  il  So. 

The  Duchess  of  Maribonnigb,  in  her  ViadkatkNi,  M 
the  efl^nteiy  to  declare  that  she  **  could  n«var  teamwka 
cause  the  Kln^  assigned  for  his  displeasure."  She  ?«£■ 
gesta  that  Young's  fi>rgery  may  have  been  the  cause.  Not 
she  muitt  have  known  that  Toaag's  ihrgery  vna  not  m 
mitted  till  some  months  after  her  hnaband'aaiFgiacsi  Ski 
was  indeed  lamentably  deficient  in  memoir,  a  Unlij 

STTtO  i*r 


wmcn  is  prOTerblaily  said  to  be  newtesary  to  jwrmitf  tf 
tbe  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Uar  own  vaiiuae  aa- 
viots  ker  of  &lsehopd.  She  ^ves  as  a  letter  fkmn  Mary  to 
Anne,  m  whhsh  Mary  says,  '^I  need  not  repeat  the  easx 
my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he 
has  done."  These  words  plainly  imply  tlut  Aaae  tel 
been  apprised  of  the  cause.  If  sha  had  nrt  haan  apyrind 
of  the  cause,  wonld  she  not  have  said  so  la  ber  answer! 
Bat  we  have  her  answer;  and  it  contains  not  a  votd  ca 
thesulgeet  Sha  was  then  apprised  of  the  cnasB;aBl  is  k 
possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a  secret ftoaa  her  adond 
Mrs.  Freeman? 

tMy  aooonntofttaeratvailsacAl0naIhav»baaifiif««dti 
take  fram  tbe  narrative  of  the  Doeheas  of  Marlboaaogh.  t 
narrative  which  is  to  be  read  with  oonatant  t 
eept  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  re 
of  bar  own  nalignfty  aiwl  insnlsnee. 
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onstonaiy  marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  lier  from 
bis  palpit,  and  to  send  a  copj  of  his  text  to  be 
laid  on  ber  cushion.  Even  the  bellman  of  Pic- 
cadilly, it  Fas  said,  perhaps  falsely,  whs  ordered 
not  to  chaunt  ber  praises  in  his  doggrel'verse 
under  the  windows  of  Herkeley  House.* 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong.is  clear ;  but  It 
is  not  equally  clear  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  in  the  right.     They  should  have  either 
disseratiled  their  displeasure,  or  openly  declared 
the  true  reasons  for  it.    Unfortunately,  they  let 
every  body  see  the  punishment,  and ,  they  let 
scarcely  any  body  know  tlie  provocation.    They 
should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence 
of  information  about  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  the 
public  is  naturally   inclined  to  side  with  the 
wenker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is  likely 
to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister  is,  with- 
out any  a.pparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a 
sister.      They  should  have  remembered,  too, 
that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what  was 
unfortunately    the    one    vulnerable     part    of 
Mary's  character.   A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity 
between  her  and  her  father.     Her  detractors 
pronounced  her  utterly  destitute   of   natural 
affection ;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when  they 
spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  di^chftrged 
the  duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were   forced 
to  speak  in  a  subdued  and   apologetic  tone. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  she  should  a  second  time  appear  un- 
mindful of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.     She  was 
uow  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons 
who  were  nearest  to  her  in  blood.     Many  who 
thought  that  her  conduct  towards  her  parent 
wasjustfied  by  ^e  extreme  danger  which  had 
threatened  her  country  and  her  religion,  were 
anable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards  her  sister. 
While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this 
matter  of  nothing  worse  than  imprudence,  was 
regarded  by  the  world  as  an  oppressor,  Anne, 
wrho  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties 
enabletl  ber'  to  be,   assumed  the  interesting 
character  of    a  meek,  resigned  sufferer.     In 
those  private  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style 
of  a  fishwoman,  railed  savagely  at  the  whole 
Dutch  nation,  and  called  her  brother  in  law 
sometimes  the  abortion,  tometimes  the  monster, 
sometimes  Caliban. f      But  the  nation  heard 
nothing>  of  her  language  and  saw  nothing  of  her 
doportment  bat  what  was  decorous  and  submis- 
sive.    The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
rancoroua  and  ooarseminded  Countess  gave  the 
tone  to  Her  Highness's  confidential  correspon- 
dence, while  the  graceful,  serene  and  politic 
Earl    was   suffered   to    prescribe  the   course 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye. 
Daring  a  short  time  the  Queen  was  generally 
blamed.    But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and 
manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months 
she  regained  the   popularity  which   she  had 

It  was* a  most  fortanate  oircumstance  for 
Marlborough  that,  Just  at  the  very  time  when 

•The  Jhubttm  at  Marlhoroagh'a  TindioAtkm;  Dart- 
BKmth's  Note  oo  Barnat,  iL  92;  Veraes  of  th«  Night  BeU- 
man  of  PtoeadUlj  and  my  Lord  Nottiogbain*8  Order  thara- 
npoo,  160t.  Tbara  !■  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Ladv  Marl- 
borough of  tba  lana  dat«,  entitled  The  UniToraal  ueaith, 
a  troa  Union  to  the  Queen  and  Princesa. 

f  It  iDQit  not  he  rappoaed  that  Anna  mm  a_raailer  of 
'  tfpaaia.  Sha  had,  DO  doaM^oftea  aaen  t' 


all  London  was  talking  about  his  disgrace,  uti 
trying  to  guet's  at  the  cause  of  the  King's  sad* 
den  nnger  against  ore  who  had  always  seemed 
to  be  a  firvouriie.  an  accusation  of  treason  was 
broufrht  by  William  Fuller  against  many  per- 
sons of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  inves- 
tigated, and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  mali- 
cious. •  The  consequence  was  that  ;the  public, 
which  rarely  discriminates  nicely,  could  not,  at 
that  moment,  be  easily  brought  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  lees  celebrated  than  the 
Popish  plot  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  historians 
than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all  that  man  could  do 
to  secure  an  eminent  place  among  villiuna. 
Every  person  well  read  in  hfctory  must  have 
observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary 
modes,  which  come  in  and  go  out  like  modes 
of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before 
the  year  1678  invented  and  related  on  oath  a 
circunvstantial  history,  altogether  fictitious,  of 
a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  important  by  destroying  men  who  had 
given  him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year 
1678  this  execrable  crime  became  the  fashion, 
and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty  years 
which  followed.  Preachers  designated  it  as  our 
peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it 
would  draw  on  us  some  awftil  national  judg- 
ment. Legislators  proposed  new  punishments 
of  terrible  severity  fdr  this  new  atrocity.}  It 
was  not  however  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
those  punishments.  The  fashion  changed  ;  and 
during  the  Inst  century  and  a  half  there  haa 
perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Gates  was  the 
founder  of  a  school.  His  success  proved  that 
no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be  received  with  faith 
by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred  have 
disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous:  but  . 
they  were  well  timed:  he  spoke  to  a  people  ' 
made  credulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thus,  hj 
impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in 
a  week  from  beggary  and  obscui^ty,  to  luxury, 
renown  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the 
small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing 
the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.  11  He 
was  now  lodged  in  a  palace :  he  was  followed 
by  admiring  crowds :  be  had  at  his  mercy  tfce 
estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts.  A 
crowd  of  imitators  ^  instantlj  appeared.  It 
seemed  that  much  more  might  be  got,  and  that 
much  less  was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  ima* 
ginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  high- 
way or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the 
Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles, 
made  haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  at- 
employment  at  onoe  more  profitable  and  lesa 
perilous  than  any  to  which  thej  were  accus- 
tomed. Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  Popish  plots  were  the  ehief  manu- 
facture. Then,  during  seven  years,  Whig  plots 
were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  the 
Revolution  Jacobite  plots  came  in:  but  tfaa 


That  mlMrabla  rj/iuimmia  of  the  Tampael  was 
then  a  fkvonrlta  with  the  tawu,  oa  aoooont  at  tba  m** 
chlnexv  and  the  deoorationi. 

t  Bnmet  MB.  HarL  6684. 

f  The  hiatorv  of  an  abortlTa  attempt  to  lacldato  en  thii 
niqect  may  ba  studied  in  the  Oommonr  JoaxnaU  SC 
1892-3.  V 

I  North's  Kiamau. 
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p«^lio  TuA  beeone  eavtioiiB ;  and  though  thr 
new  false  witnesses  were  in  no  respect  less 
artful  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much 
less  encouragement.  The  history  of  -the  first 
(preat  ofaeck  giyen  to  the  practices  of  this  aban- 
doned race  of  men  well  deserres  to  be  circum- 
stantially related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  Wil- 
liam Fuller  liad  rendered  to  the  goTemment  ser- 
Tioe  such  as  the  best  goyemments  sometimes 
require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men 
.  ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with 
money  and  with  contempt  Their  liberality 
enabled  him  to  live  during  some  months  like  a 
flue  gentleman.  He  called  himself  a  Colonel, 
hired  senrants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  live- 
ries,  bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  showed  his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by 
a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  ante>chambers 
of  the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre. 
He  eyen  gaye  himself  the  airs  of  a  favourite  of 
royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William  could 
not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  first 
to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes 
at  the  Hague.  Fuller  afterwards  boasted  that, 
at  the  Hague,  he  appeared  with  a  retinne  fit  for 
an  ambassador,  that  he  gave  ten  guineas  a  week 
foi  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waistcoat 
which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver 
•tuff  at  forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion, 
of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the 
bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the 
verge  of  Whitehall  His  fortunes  were  despe- 
itkte;  he  owed  great  sums :.  on  the  government 
he  had  no  claim :  his  past  serviced  had  been 
overpaid :  no  fUtare  service  was  to  be  expected 
Arom  htm ;  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box 
as  evidence  for  the  Crown,  be  could  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites ;  and  by 
fiXL  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  men  are  open  to  the  worst 
temptations,  he  fell  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters, 
in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human  shape.  Oates 
had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a  pen- 
sion which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than 
nineteeii  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession of  which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he 
was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he 
had  now  less  than  three  h&ndred  a  year.  In 
the  .golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed 
three  times  as  mnch,  had  been  sumptuously 
lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate  and 
had  been  elothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an 
inerease  of  his  stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  im- 
pudent enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  thouffht  it  hard  that,  while  so 
many  mitres  were  distributed,  he  could  not  get 
a  deanery,  a  prebend,  br  even  a  living.  He 
miased  no  oi>portnnity  of  urging  his  pretensions. 
He  haunted'  the  public  offioes  and  the  lobbies 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen 
and  heard: every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his 
uneven  lege  would  carry  him,  between  Charing 
OroM  and  Westminster  Hall,  puffing  with  haste 
and  self  importance,  chattering  about  what  he 
had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the 
st^le  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  states- 
men and  dirines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing 
kim  ill  offioes  at  Court,  and  ke^fting  him  back 


ttom  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  that  thsit 
was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Establisted  Church, 
he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first  re- 
ceived bim  very  coldly  ;  but  he  gave  such  touch- 
ing accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  rowed 
so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels, 
to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  \[g\t^ 
that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  welljSiaQing 
people  to  think  him  altogether  insincere.  Be 
mourned,  he  said,  like  a  turtle.  On  one  Lord'i 
day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  grief  it 
being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the  saints. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion :  hut 
before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends 
they  discovered  his  true  character,  and  soleranlj 
cast  him  out  as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading  Bnp* 
tists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same  trea- 
chery, the  same  mend^ity,  the  same  effronterr, 
the  same  black  malice  which  had  many  yetn 
before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  cele- 
brated victims.  Those  who  had  lately  heea 
edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own  sweet 
morsel,  that  the  wretches  who  had  excommoni- 
cated  him'  should  be  ruined,  that  they  should  he 
forced  to  fiy  their  country,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  to  the  Inst  shilling.  His  designs  were 
at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have 
left  a  deep  stain  ou  the«jcharacter  of  an  ordin&rj 
man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible  additioi 
to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Oates.*  Throogb  sU 
changes*  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  gmtU 
knot  of  hotheaded  ond  ibulmouthed  agitatore, 
who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every  respectable 
Whig,  yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought 
themselves  injured  because  they  were  not  re- 
warded for  scurrility  and  slander  with  the  best 
places  under  the  Crown 

In  1G91,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focil 
point  of  political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  takea 
a  house  within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall.  To 
this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  found  sd^ 
mission.  The  evil  work  which  had  been  begoi 
in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  me- 
moirs of  Dangerfield;^was  now  completed  by  the 
conversation  of  Oates.  The  Salamanca  Docter 
was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidable;  hot 
he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage  maligaiij 
which  he  felt  towards  all  whom  he  considend  m 
his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere  monkey  like 
restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  oould  bo 
longer  do  in  person.  In  Fidler  he  had  foaad 
the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue  and  the  as- 
abashed  Aront  which  are  the  first  qnalificatioiis 
for  the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship 
if  that  word  may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  betwecs 
the  pair.  Oates  opened  his  house  and  even  hii 
purse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran  sinner,  both  di- 
rectly and  through  the  agency  of  Lis  dependents, 
intimated  to  the  novloe  that  nothing  made  a  dsb 
so  important  as  the  discovering  of  n  plot,  sad 
that  Uiese  were  times  when  a  young  feUow  who 
would  stick  at  nothing  and  tttat  nobo^J  sught 
do  wonders.-  The  Reyolution,-8snoh  was  the 
language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  pan^ 
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nUi,— liftd  prodiiMd  Utile  good.  The  brU^l 
hoyt  of  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompeDsed 
acoordicg  to  their  merite.  Eren  the  Doctor, 
such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men,  was  looked  on 
coldly  at  the  new  Court.  Tory  rogues  sate  at 
the  Qounoil  board,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
royal  closet  It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring 
their  necks  to  the  block.  Aboye  all,  it  would 
be  deligbtf^  to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn 
face  on  Tower  Hill,  For  the  hatred  with  which 
these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no 
tounds,  and  was  probably  excited  less  by  his 
politicsl  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless 
much  to  condemn,  than  by  his  moral  character, 
in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will  detect  Uttle 
that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation  Oates, 
with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success 
entitle  a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a 
lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing  false  witness. 
'*  You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many  oaths  and 
curses,  "  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out 
of  what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Qermains. 
Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot. 
But  you  are  a  fool:  you  are  a  coxcomb:  I 
eould  beat  you :  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I 
used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I 
called  Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face.  I  made 
King,  Ministers,  Lords,  Commons,  afraid  of  me. 
But  you  young  men  have  no  spirit."  Fuller 
was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhortations.  It 
was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
•wearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to 
show  himself  so  often  at  ooflfee-houses  in  the 
oompany  of  Titus.  '*  The  Doctor,"  said  one  of 
the  gang,  **  is  an  excellent  person,  and  has  done 
great  things  in  bis  tim^ :  but  many  people  are 
prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if  you  are  re%lly 
going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  yon  are  seen 
with  him  the  better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased 
to  frequent  Oates's  house,  but  still  continued  to 
receive  his  great  master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do^  Fuller  justice,  be  seems  not  to  have 
taken  up  the  trade  of  a  false  witness  till,  he 
could  no  longer  support  himself  by  begging  or 
swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity 
of  the  Queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by 
pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  famUy  of  Sid- 
ney. He  wheedled  Tillotson  out  of  some  money, 
and  requited  the  good  Archbishop's  kindness  hy 
passing  himself  oif  as  His  Grace's  favourite 
nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these 
abifts  were  exhausted.  After  lying  in  several 
sponging  houses.  Fuller  was  at  length  lodged 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought 
it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a 
plot* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and 
Portland :  but  both  TilloUon  and  Portland  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  lying.  What  be  said  was, 
however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  as  might 
hATC  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and 
the  informant  with  cold  contempt  All  that 
remained  was  to  try  whether  a  dame  could  be 
raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met.  Fuller  petitioned 
the  Commons  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
promised  to  make  wonderful  disclosures.  He 
'was  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  $  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  romance. 
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.Tames,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  auth^* 
rity  to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  wai 
first  More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  bad 
signed  an  address  to  the  French  King,  implor* 
ing  him  to  make  a  great  effort  for  tlM  restora- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Stuart  Fuller  declared 
that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted 
many 'of  the  names  appended  to  it  Some  mem- 
bers made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability 
of  the  story  and  on  the  character  of  the  witness. 
He  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  he  told  such  things 
as  could  pcsroely  be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Fuller  audaciously  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  the 
most  •incredulous.  He  was,  he  averred,  in  com* 
munication  with  some  agents  of  James.  Those 
persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
country.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive; 
for  they  were  in  possession  of  documentary  eri- 
dence  which  would  confound  ^e  guilty.  They 
held  back  only  because  they  saw  some  of  the 
traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal  person^ 
and  were  nfraid  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men 
so  powerful  and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by 
asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  assuxine  the 
Commons  that  he  would*  lay  it  out  to  good  ac<« 
count  t  Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted, 
he  would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  absconded :  but  the  House  very 
wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  witnesses  first* 
He  then  began  to  ehuffle.  The  gentlemen  were 
on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come  overwith< 
out  passports.  Psssports  were,  delivered  to 
him :  but  he  complained  that  they  were  insuffi- 
cient. At  length  the  Commons,  fully  determined 
to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  re- 
questing the  King  to  send  Fuller  a  blank  ssfe 
conduct  in  the  largest  terms.  {  The  safe  con-* 
duct  was  sent  Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  the  witnesses.  The  friends  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  re- 
presented strongly  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
sepanite  for  the  summer  without  coming  to  some 
decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  or- 
dered to  attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and 
asserted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites 
bad  poisoned  bim.  But  all  his  plans  were  eon- 
founded  by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  Committee 
was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain 
whether  he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where 
those  witnesses  resided.  The  members  who 
were  deputed  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering  under  a 
disorder,  produced,  in  all  probabili^,  by  some 
emetic  wMch  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  them.  In  answer  to  their  questione 
he  said  that  two  of  his  witnesses,  Delaval  and 
Hayes,  were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Rosnan  Cathdio  apothecary  in  Hoi* 
bom.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  house 
which  he  had  indicated.  That  bouse  and  all 
the  neighbotiring  hotises  were  searched.  Dela^ 
val  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  foiud,  nor  bad 
any  body  in  the  vicinity  ever  seen  sueh  men  or 
heard  of  them.  Tbe  House,  therefore,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  Just  before  Blaek  Bod 
knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously  reecdved  that 
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"WilbAm  Fallei  wan  a  rheut  nnd  a  false  nceiiAer  ; 
that  he  had  iusniteU  the  (idvemment  and  the 
ParUaraent;  thathehado-ilumniated  honourable 
men,  and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  he  prose- 
cuted for  his  villany.*  He  was  consequently 
tried,  conTioted,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  ter- 
rible than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy 
of  his  two  favourite  models,  Dangerfield  and 
Gates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year 
after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen  a  Yic* 
tim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  poundt  in  order  to  ruin 
him.  Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  -ran — 
had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person.  They 
had,  in  obedienoe  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller 
to  pledge  his  word  for  their  appearance,  and 
had  then  absented  themselTes,  and  left  him  ex- 
posed to  the  reseiytment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, f  The  story  had  the  reception  which  it 
deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity 
firom  which  he  twice  or  thx^ce,  at  long  intervals, 
again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1692, 
about  an  hour  after  the  Commons  had  voted 
Fuller  an  Impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords.  '  The  King  thanked  the 
Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  informed 
them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for  the  Conti- 
nent, and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  them- 
selves. He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many 
bills,  public  and  private :  but  wl^en  the  title  of 
one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House 
vithout  a  single  division  nnd  the  Upper  House 
withodt  a  single  protest,  had  been  read  by  the 
,  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
mt'nts  declared,  according  to  the  ancient  form, 
that  the  King  and  the  Queen  would  consider  of 
the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William. 
They  have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his 
death.  But  by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto 
on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  was  used  on  several  important 
occaeions.  His  detractors  truly  asserted  that 
he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills 
than  all  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put 
together,  and  most  absurdly  inferred  that  the 
sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much  less 
respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his 
grandfather.  A  judicious  student  of  history 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  why  Wil- 
liam repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to  which 
his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse,  and 
which  his  successors  have  suffered  to  fall  into 
utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  lews  easily  because 
they  broke  laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave 
Ills  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  imme- 
diately violated  every  clause  of  that  great 
statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  ^is  assent 
to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years :  but 
when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near  four 
years  without  a  Parliament  The  laws  which 
abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the 
laws  wMoh  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test, 
were  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty: 
but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from 
re-establishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
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nnd  fro«i  filling  the  Privy  Goane!!,  As  psUft 
offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  mmiieipil 
corpnrAtions  with  persons  who  had  never  taken 
the  Test.  Nothing  could  be  more  naturelthu 
that  a  King  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
withhold  his  assent  firom  a  statute  with  which 
he  could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit 

The  situation  of  William  was  rery  different 
He  could  not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before 
him,  pa<s  an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate  it  in 
the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,) solemnly  rent^nced  the  dispensiag 
power;  and  he  was  restrained,  hy  prudence  u 
well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from  break* 
ing  the  compact  under  which  he  held  his  crowD. 
A  law  might  be  personally  oflTensive  to  him ;  it 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his 
people :  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  therefon 
a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  bad  not,  for 
pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law.  Thej 
gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  hid  iw 
scruple  about  breaking  it  He  gave  his  wori 
slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it 

But  his  situation,  thougrh  it  differed  widely 
from  that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
was  not  precisely  that  of  the  prixx^es  of  tb« 
House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  Hcase  of 
Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  eveij 
royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
ministry:  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  fron 
the  party  which  predominates  in  the  two  Homes. 
or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  hardlj 
possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a 
Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a 
bill  which  has  been  approved  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Suclf  a  refusal  would  nee«8- 
sarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that  the  Sore- 
reign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  iesne,  ods 
question  of  vital  importance,  With  a  majuritj 
both  of  the  Commons  and  of  tb«  Lords.  Od 
either  supposition  the  country  would  be  in  a 
mo^t  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  coo- 
tinned,  must  end  in  <a  revolution.  But  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  there  wai 
no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  executive  d^ 
partments  had  not  been  appointed  exclusiTeh 
from  either  party.  Some  were  zealous  Wbigi 
others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitntional 
that  the  King  should  exercise  his  highest  pr^ 
rogatives  on  the  most  important  occasions  with- 
out any  other  guidance  than  that  of  his  ovi 
judgment  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  t« 
a  bill  which  bad  passed  both  Houses  indicated, 
not,  as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate, 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  is 
a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely  thei 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  bin 
and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legisiatnre  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and,  ss  ve 
shall  hereafter  see,  actually  did  exist,  at  a  tiat 
when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendlt.  but  ob 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  tbe 
Realm. 

The  eircumstanees  under  which  he  used  bit 
Veto  for  the  first  time  have  never  yet  been  wr- 
reotly  stated.  A  well  meant  but  unskilful  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  complete  a  refom 


t  Pnllei'ii  OriglDftl  Letters  of  the  late  Ki«g  Jsbm  mi 
others  to  hia  greatest  Frisads  in  EngUniL 
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wkioh  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left  imperfect,  i 
That  great  law  had  depriTed  the  Crown  of  the  | 
power  of  arbitrarilj  removing  the  judges,  but 
had  not  made  them  entirely  independent.  They 
were  remonerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by 
salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  con- 
trol :  but  the  salaries  he  had  full  power  to  re- 
dace  or  to  withhold.  That  William  had  ever 
abused  this  power  was  not  pretended:  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no  prince 
saght  to  possess;  and  this  was  the  sense  of 
6oth  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in 
by  wbioh  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was 
strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  Judges. 
Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately  the 
salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary 
revenue.  No  such  proposition  would  now  be 
entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
the  royal  consent  previously  signified  by  a 
Privy  Councillor.  But  this  wholesome  rule 
had  not  then  been  established;  and  William 
could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill. 
At  the  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  as- 
certained, no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libel- 
lers were  almost  silent.  It  was  not  till  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and 
till  nothing  but  its  Utle  was  remembered,  that 
William  was  accused  of  having  been  influenced 
by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of 
dependence.* 

The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared 
to  set  out  for  the  Continent.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  made  some  changes  in  his  household 
»nd  in  several  departments  of  ihe  government ; 
changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate  a  very 
decided  preference  fo»either  of  the  great  poli- 
.  tioal  parties.  Rochester  was  sworn  of  the 
'  Council.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this 
Bsark  of  royaf  favour  by  taking  the  Queen*s  side 
in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her 
^ster.  Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a  moderate 
Tory:  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same 
board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by 
Sir  Edward  Seymour.  Many  Tory  country 
sentlemen,  who  had  looked  on  Seymour  as  their 
leader  in  the  war  against  placemen  and  Dutch- 
men, were  moved  to  indignation  by  learnir^g 
that  he  had  become  a  courtier.  They  remem- 
bered that  he  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  that  he 
had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he 
had  spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve  for  the  sake 
of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  in- 


•  Bani«t  (H.  80).  BarMt  had  ondeafly  fbrgottn  wbat 
th«  bUl  wntaiaed.  Ralph  kaaw  noChinff  about  it  but  what 
b«  had  learned  from  Barnet  I  h»Te  ■■urcely  leeo  anr  al- 
Ineion  to  the  tabject  In  any  of  the  namerone  Jacobite  lam- 
poena  of  that  day.  Bat  there  to  a  rMAarkable  pasaage  In 
a  pamphlet  which  appeared  towarda  the  oloae  of  William's 
reign,  and  which  ia  entitled  The  Art  of  GoTemltfff  by  Par- 
tiee.  The  writer  si^s,  **■  If  e  ttUl  want  an  Art  to  aaoertain 
aoma  taod  tar  the  naariea  of  the  JadgM;  and  there  was  a 
bill,  dnoe  the  BeTolntioin,  past  both  HouMs  of  Parliament 
to  thto  purpose :  but  whether  It  was  for  being  any  way 
deftcUre  or  otherwise  that  His  Mi^esty  refused  to  assent 
to  it,  I  oannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satis- 
«ed  m»  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  ddubt  but  he'll  eon- 
•eut  to  any  good  bUl  of  this  nature  whenever  *tis  offered." 
TheM  words  oonvinfoed  me  that  the  bill  was  oo^n  to  some 
grave  ot||eetiou  whioh  did  not  ^pear  m  the  title,  and 
which  no  historian  had  notioed.  I  (band  among  the 
•nhlTsa  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  oiiglna]  i>archment, 
emteasd  with  the  words  "La  Boy  et  La  Boyne  s'avlse- 


terest.  It  was  strange  that  the  haughtiest  of 
human  beiugs  should  be  the  meanest,  that  oaf 
who  4eemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but 
himsolf  should  abase  himself  for  the  8ake  of 
quarter  day.  About  such  reflections  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that 
there  was  one  disagreeable  oircumst)  nee  con> 
nected  with  bis  new  office.  At  the  Board  of 
Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  The  First  Lord,  Godolphin, 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  his  ri^bt  to  pre- 
cedence, according  to  the  rules  of  tlie  heralds, 
could  not  be  questioned.  But  every  bodj  knew 
who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners.  >Vha( 
was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  plaoe 
of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours? 
With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compro- 
mised. Many  concessions  iTer^  made  to  Sir 
£dward*8  punctilious  pride.  He  was  sworn  of 
the  Council.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  King  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
presented  him  to  the  Queen.  **  I  bring  you,*' 
said  William,  "  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my 
absence  be  a  valuable  friend.**  In  this  way  Sir 
Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that 
he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  him- 
self between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which 
the  name  of  Se3-roour  appeared,  appeared  also 
the  name  of  a  much  younger  politician,  who 
had  during  the  late  session  raised  himself  to 
high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
Charles  Montague  This  appointment  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem 
Montague  now  stood  higher  than  their  veteran 
chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Littleton,  and  was  indeed 
second  to  Somers  alone. 

i?idney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had 
held  during  more  than  a  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Some 
months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he  had 
quitted  was  filled  up  ;  and  during  this  interval 
the  whole  business  which  had.  ordinarily  been 
divided  between  two  Secretaries  of  State  was 
transacted  by  Nottingham,  f 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
events  had  taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
island  which  were  not,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  known  in  the  best  informed  cir- 
cles of  London,  but  whioh  gradually  obtained  a 
fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  never 
mentioned  withont  horror. 

Boon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  sepa- 
rated in  the  autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 


nmt*    And  It  was  dear  at  the  first  glaaee  what  the  ol^ 


There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Nardsaus  Luttrell't 
Diary  which  relates  to  this  matter.  "The  King,"  he 
wrote,  **  passed  tea  pubHe  UUs  and  thlrtj^ibur  private 
ones,  and  r^Jeoted  that  of  the /* 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Oommons  la 
such  cams,  see  HatMirs  TaluaUe  work,  U.  866.  I  quota 
the  Mltion  of  1818.  Hatsell  says  that  many  bOU  which 
•fleet  the  Interest  of  the  Or  own,  nMy  be  brou^t  in  with* 
out  any  signification  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  ia 
enonjch  if  the  conrant  be  signified  on  the  second  reading, 
or  even  later;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which  aflbets  the 
hereditary  rcTenue,  the  consent  must  be  signified  In  the 
earliest  stage. 

f  The  history  of  these  ministerial  anrangonents.  I  h«f» 
taken  ehictly  from  the  London  Oaaette  of  Maveh  8,  aii4 
March  T,  1601-2,  and  from  Nardasus  Luttxairs  Diary  fts 
that  month.  Two  or  Ihrea  alight  touohae  are  ftom  ooo» 
temporary  pamphlets. 
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Williftm  WM  not  satisfied  with  the  waj  in  which 
be  had  been  represented  in.  the  Parliamout 
House.  He  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates 
had  been  hardly  treated.  He  had. very  reluc- 
tantly suffered  the  law  which  abolished  patron- 
age to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  But  what 
edpocially  displeased  him  was  that  the  Acta 
which  established  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  Act  granting 
liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  di- 
rected his  Commissioner  MelvilUe  to  obtain  for 
tUe  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence 


the  memory  of  man :  but  the  st^teof  the  Hi|^ 
lands  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  goTemioot 
The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some 
time  to  smoulder.  At  length,  early  in  the  year 
lt)91,  the  rebel  chiefs  infonned  th«  Court  of 
Saint  Germains  that,  pressed  aa  they  were  01 
every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  with- 
out suocour  from  France.  James  had  sc&t 
them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and  to- 
bacco, and  had  frankly  told  them  thai  he  eonld 
do  nothing  more.  Money  was  so  scarce  a  itong 
them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  wouid 


similar  to  that  which  Dissenters  eigoyed  In  ,  have  been  a  m(  st  acceptable  addition  to  their 


Knglund.*  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to 
Amalekites.  Melville,  with  useful  talents,  and 
perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  au  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  from 
uttering  a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological 
demagogues  of  his  country  as  Toleration.  By 
obsequiously  humouring  their  prejudices  he 
quelled  the  clamour  which  was  rising  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  caution  was 
thai  a  far  more  formidable  clamour  soon  rose  in 
the  south  of  the  island  against  the  bigotry  of 
the  schismatics  who  domineered  iu  the  north, 
and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  govern- 
ment which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that 
bigotry.  On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman 
and  the  Low  Churchman  were  of  one  mind,  or 
rather  the  Low  Churchman  was  tho  more  angry 


funds :  bnl  even  such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to 
spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such  circirn- 
stances,  expect  them  to  defend  his  eauae  against 
a  government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  a 
large  revenue.  He  therefore  informed  then 
that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  thej 
made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty.  pr»- 
vided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in 
insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  oaU  on  them 
to  do  so.{ 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kea- 
sington,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master 
of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbet  had  re- 
commended two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would 
probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and 
confusion.  It  whs  resolved  that  twelve  or 
flftocu  thousand  pounds  should  be  *aid  out  in 


of  the  two.     A  man  like  South,  who  had  during  |  quieting  the  Highlands.     This  was  a  uass  of 


many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  tho 
Puritans  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they  would 
become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased 
to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a  man 
like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  had 
been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the 
Presbyterians,  the  intolerant  conduct  of  the 
Presbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling  but  in- 
dignation, shame  and  grief.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  English  Court  nobody  to  speak  a 
f;ood  word  for  Melville.  It  was  impossible  that 
n  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  administration.  He  was, 
however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high  position. 
He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be 
Secretary  of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near  the  King, 
and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  The 
new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able, 
eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair ;  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the 
Master  of  Stair.  Iu  a  few  months  Melville  re- 
signed his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office 
of  some  dignity  and  emoloment,  but  of  no  poli- 
tical importance.! 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the 
year  which  followed  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been  within 


treatjure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  efr 
Locbaber  seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  whick 
indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  income 
of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord 
Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  waj 
ample :  but  the  King  was  not  fertunata  in  thi 
choice  of  an  agent.} 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  great  House  of  Camp- 
bell, ranked  high  among  the  petty  priaces  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seveateen  has- 
dred  claymores  into  tho  field;  and  ten  yean 
before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actuallj  marched 
into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.  | 
In  those  days  he  had  affected  teal  for  monareby 
and  episoopacy ;  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  ■• 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
united  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growtn  ef 
two  different  regions,  and  of  two  differeal 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castlt 
among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the  harbarian 
pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  Ae  had  eon- 
traoted  the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  eormp- 
tion.  After  the  Revolution  he  had,  tike  too 
many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrayed 
every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty  to  WilUua 
and  Mary,  and  bad  plotted  against  them.  Te 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course, 
during  the  year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of 
lb90,  would  be  wearisome,  f    That  eonrse  be* 


•  William  to  Melville.  May  22, 1600. 

t  Bee  (he  Preftu'e  to  the  LeTea  and  MelTlIle  Papers.  I* 
bate  given  what  I  believe  to  be  a  true  explanation  of 
Barnet'H  hosUlity  to  Melville.  Melville's  descendant,  who  I 
bae  deferved  well  of  all  students  of  history,  by  the  dlli-  I 
peiMe  and  fidelity  with  which  he  hue  performed  his  edl- 
Vrial  duties,  thinks  that  Burnet's  judspnent  was  blinded  by 
■lal  for  Pr^laey  and  hatred  of  i>rei*by  terUniiim.  This  aecu- 
•atlon  will  surprise  and  amuse  Jsnglish  High  Churchmen.  ' 


JUfe  of  James,  ».  468, 46A. 
Burnet,  it  88;  Maater  of  Stair  lo  ] 

I  Burnet,  i.  4t8. 

f  Csawford  to  UeMIW,  July  SS,  16M;  The  Itestw-  ef 
8Uir  to  Melville,  Aug.  16.  lOO;  Oanlrosa  to  MahrilH 
Sept.  9.  1689:  Balcarras's  Memoin;  Aaaandalc^s  C  ' 
sioa,Aag.l4,1090. 
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OMne  somewhat  last  tortuous  when  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  oowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites. 
It  now  aeemetl  probable  that  the  Earl  would  be 
»  IojaI  subject  of  their  Mujesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  them.  Nobody  who  knew 
him  could  trust  him :  but  few  Scottish  states- 
Dien  could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish 
statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position  and 
ootinections  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who 
might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the  work 
of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest 
seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  his  seal.  He  had,  j 
as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tran- 
quillity restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated 
that,  while  tbe  civil  war  lasted^  his  vassals  could 
Bot  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace. 
His  lands  were  daily  ravaged :  his  cattle  were 
daily  driven  awuy :  one  of  his  bouses  had  been 
burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
he  would  do  his  best^  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  * 

He  was  Accordingly  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  He  iuvitisd  them  to  a  conference  at  his 
residence  iu  Glenorcby.  They  came :  but  the 
treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English 
gold  than  was  to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  tbe  clans 
and  the  King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels 
and  the  government  was  complicated  with 
another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing.  The 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war, 
not  with  William,  but  with  Mao  Galium  More  ; 
and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Galium  More 
was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity. 
A  grave  question  therefore  arose  whether  the 
money  entrusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be  pud 
directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle 
had  upon  them.  The  shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Qlengarry  con- 
tributed to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no 
Celtic  potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Mao- 
donald  of  Glencoe,  known  among  the  mountains 
by  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Mao  lan-f 

Mao  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine 
situated  not  far  fh)m  the  southern  shore  of 
liochleven,  aa  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  in- 
dents the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  sepa-* 
rates  Argyleshire  from  Inveniesshire.  Near 
his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  in- 
habited by  his  tribe.  The  whole  popuhition 
which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
two  hund^  souls.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  Tillages  was^some  copsewood 
and  some  pasture  land :  but  a  little  furthcor  up 
the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful- 
Bess  was  to  he  seen.  In  the  Qaelie  tongue 
Qlencoe  signifies  the  Qlen  of  Weeping ;  and  in 
truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms 
brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


J  to  MelvflU,  Sept  17, 1690. 

t  Tbe  MMtar  of  Stelr  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  17-27,  16S1 ; 
Hfll  to  HelvUls,  Jam  aft,  16S1;  Tbs  IfMtor  of  Stsir  to 
SnadallMBe,  Aug.  24, 1601. 

J  «tbe  «al  troth  fs,  they  were  a  brrach  of  tho  M«o- 
AmaldB  (trho  were  a  toaTe,  coongeoiu  people  alwajre), 
fintiifl  among  the  CaaipbeUe,  who  (I  mean  tbe  Qlencoe 
mm)  an  aU  Paplvte,  if  they  bare  any  religion,  wete 
always  oonnted  a  peoplo  much  given  to  nplne  and  plun- 
der, or  lornen  aa  we  call  it,  and  mudi  of  a  piece  with 


finest  summer;  and  sTsn  on  those  rare  dtjif 
when  the  sun  is  brighi,  and  when  there  is  im 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the 
land(*cape  is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along 
a  stream  which  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and 
gloomy  of  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of 
nsked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July 
the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  iu 
the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  siiii'S 
of  the  craps  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong 
paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  thf 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  nnf 
hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plai4 
and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's 
dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the 
only  sound  that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of 
a  bird  of  prey  from  some  stormbesten  pinnacle 
of  rock.  Tbe  progress  of  civilisation,  which 
has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow 
with  harvests  or  gay  with  spple  blossoms,  hsg 
only  made  Qlencoe  more  desolate.  AU  the 
science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  tx* 
tract  nothing  valuable  f^om  that  wilderness : 
but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wil- 
derness itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afi'orded  to  tbe  plunderer  and 
his  plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  clan  to  which  thU  rugged  desert 
belonged  should  have  been  n'oted  for  predatory 
habits.  For,  among  tlie  Highlanders  generally, 
to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an 
employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all 
tbe  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Qlencoe 
had  the  least  productive  soil,  and  the  most  con- 
venient and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race; 
but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  re- 
sisted or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every 
recess  and  every  outlet  of  tbe  natural  fortress 
in  which  they  bad  been  born  and  bred.  The 
people  of  Qlencoe  would  probably  have  been 
less  troublesome  neighbours  if  they  had  lived 
among  their  own  kindred.  But  they  were  aji 
outpost  of  the  Clau  Donald,  separated  from 
every  other  branch  of  their  own  family,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile 
race  of  Diarmid.^  They  were  impelled  Iff 
hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  11*10 
at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  Gampbell.  Breaf- 
albane's  property  had  suffered  greatly  froyi 
their  depredations ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  forgive  such  injuries.  W^en,  therefore,  the 
Ghief  of  Qlencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the 
congress  in  Qlenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  re- 
ceived. The  Earl,  who  ordinarily,  bore  himself 
with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Oastilian  grandee, 
forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity, 
forgot  his  public  character,  forgot  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  with  angry  reproaches  and 
menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mae 
lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad 
to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glen.{  His  pridt 
had  been  wounded ;  and  the  promptings  of  int^ 


war  Ugbwijmen  in  Sngland.  Several  governmenti  de- 
Mred  tobring  them  to  justice;  but  their  country  wae  in- 
aocemible  to  •mall  parties.'*  See  an  impartial  Aoeonnt  of 
■ome  of  the  Traaseotiont  in  SooUand  eonoeming  the  Xarl 
3f  Breadalhane,  Yiaeount  and  Master  of  Stair,  Gleneo 
Men,  Ac  London,  1696.  ,      „,        ^  ^ 

I  Ri-port  of  the  Oommisiloners,  signed  at  Holyro(4t  ^»as 
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^Mt  ooncnrred  with  those  of  pride.  As  the  bead 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong 
r^sons  for  wishiog  that  the  ooantry  tnight  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had  little 
efaance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  male- 
contents.  For  his  share  of  that  money  would 
scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  com- 
pensation ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  ' 
whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would 
lake  care  to  pay  himself.  Mao  Ian  therefore 
4id  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accept- 
ing terms  from  which  he  could  himself  expect 
Do  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small. 
His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number : 
but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands: 
he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kinsmen ;  nor  did  they  like  him  the 
!«8S  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  nevier  rob- 
bed them  J  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery, 
was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  chiet  Mac 
Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
eoufederates.  His  age  was  venerable :  his  as- 
pect was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  in  large 
measure  those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in 
rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over 
their  fellows,  breadalbane  found  himself,  at 
•vei  y  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted  by  the 
arts  of  his  old  er.emy,  and  abhorred  the  name 
of  Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day.* 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to 
Bradalbane's  diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities 
ftt  Hdinburgh  put  forth  a  proclamation  exhort- 
ing the  clans  to  submit  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel 
who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peacably  under  the 
government  of  their  Majesties.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  those  who  should  hold  out  after 
that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
traitors. f  Warlike  preparations  were  made, 
which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in 
earnest  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and 
though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satis- 
foctorily  settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief, 
indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mission. Glengarry  blustered,  an<l  pretended 
la  fortify  his  house.J  **I  will  not,"  said  Lo- 
•hiel,  *<  break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of' 
honour  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people 
may  use  their  freedom. "{  His  tacksmen  and 
people  understood  him,  and  repaired  by  hun- 
dreds to  the  Sheriff  to^take  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
even  Glengarry  imitated  the  Camerons ;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long 
as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still 
'  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in. 
The  punctilious  pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubt- 
lese  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  had  con- 
tinued to  defy  the  government  after  the  boastful 
*Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the  magnani- 
'mons  Lochiel  had  yielded;  but  he  bought  his 
gratification  dear.  « 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he 


^OaUleiMiB  BwUvlvas;  Bunvt,  tt.  88;  Beposi  of  th« 
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repaired  to  Fort  William,  aecoiipanied  by  hb 
principal  vassals,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths. 
To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there  was  in  the 
fort  no  person  competent  to  administer  them. 
Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  magis- 
trate ;  nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than 
Inverary.  Mac  Ian,  now  fiilly  sensible  of  tb« 
folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  postponing 
to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  lift 
and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in 
great  distress.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
f^om  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectabh 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  snffered 
severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter 
the  Colonel  expressed  a  good-natured  hope  that, 
even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a 
lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received.  Mac  In 
made  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not 
stop  even  at  his  own  house,  though  it  lay  ni^ 
to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  tiirough 
Argyleshire,  In  the  depth  of  winter,  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  The  old  man's  progress  up  steep 
mountains  and  along  boggy  valleys  was  ob- 
structed by  snow  storms;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  faimKif 
before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Sheriff 
hesitated.  His  power,  he  said,  was  limited  trj 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  bad  sot 
submitted  within  ttie  prescribed  time.  Mac  In 
begged  earnestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might 
be  sworn.  His  people,  he  said,  would  follov 
his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refractC'ry, 
he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prisoa, 
or  ship  him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreatiea 
and  Hill's  letter  orercame  Sir  Coltn's  ecroplea 
The  oath  was  administered;  and  a  certificate 
was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  ISdinbnrgk, 
setting  forth  the  special  circumstunces  whick 
had  induced  the  Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  n>t 
to  be  strictly  regular  || 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  snbmittH 
within  the  prescribed  time  was  received  with 
cruel  joy  by  three  powerful  Scotchmen,  wka 
were  then  at  the  English  Court.  Breadalbace 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  There  hi 
met  his  kinsman,  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  per- 
sonal  qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignificaot  of 
the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  tiai  . 
great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  eni- 
nent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  men.  ik 
was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scot- 
tish politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravess 
and  most  truehearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  tb 
father  of  one  MacCallnm  More,  renowned  act 
warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  everr 
courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patroa  d 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  another  Mac  Calhia 
More,  distinguished  by  talents  for  buMness  ass 
command,  and  by  skill  in  the  ex^ct  sciences. 
Both  of  such  an  ancest^  and  of  such  a  progesr 
Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  gui!tj 
of  the  dime,  common*  enough  among  Scot  i§h 
politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgracefal,  d 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  pro- 
fessing loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argyle  had  th« 
importance  inseparable  from  high  rank,  vasi 
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iowJM,  exteaslT^  fwidal  rights,  tnd  almoit 
boniidleM  patriaroluJ  aathority.  To  him,  as  to 
his  tfoaain  BreaUalbsDe,  the  Intel] igenoe  that  the 
tribe  of  Qlenooe  was  out  of  the  proteotion  of 
the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master  of 
Stair  more  than  sympathised  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argjie  and  Breadalbmie  is  per- 
feetlj  intelligible.  Thej  were  the  he%ds  of  a 
great  dan;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  a  neighbouring  olan  with  which  they 
were  at  deadly  fend.  Breadalbane  had  reeeired 
peedliar  proTooation.  His  estate  had  been  re- 
peatedly devastated;  and  he  had  jnst  been 
thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  mqpient. 
Unhappily  there  was  soaroely  any  excess  of 
ferocity  for  whioo  a  precedent  could  not  be 
found  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  all  wariike 
bart^rians,  revenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures ; 
and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the 
Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  clans«abounds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or. 
exaggerated,  some  certainly  true,  of  rindtctive 
massacres  and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds 
of  Glengarry,  for  example,  baring  been  affronted 
by  the  people  of  Cnlloden,  surrounded  Culloden 
church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  burned 
the  whole  congregation  alive.  While  tLe  flames 
were  raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the 
murderers  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing 
crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A  band 
of  Macgregors,  haviug  cut  off  tbe  head  of  an 
enemy,  laid  it,  the  month  filled  with  bread  and 
^eese,  on  his  sister's  table,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  ber  go  msd  with  horror  at  the 
sight.  They  then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in 
triumph  to  tbeir  chief.  The  whole  dan  met 
under  the  roof  of  au  ancient  church.  Every 
onn  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  tbe  dead  man's 
scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers,  f  The 
inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some  Macleods,  bound 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them  adrift  in 
a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to 
perish  of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by 
driving  tbe  population  of  £igg  into  a  cavern, 
lighting  a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  suffocating 
the  whole  race,  men,  women  and  children.  {  It 
is  much  less  strange  that  tbe  two  great  Barls  of 
the  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  Hi^land  chfeftains,  should  have  planned 
a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they  should  have 
found  an  accomplice,  and  something  more  than 
an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  time,  a  Jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar, 
an  eloquent  orator.  His  polished  manners  and 
lively  conversation  were  the  delight  of  aristo- 
eratieal  societies;  and  none  who  met  him  in. 
aueb  societies  would  haye  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atro- 
cious crime.  His  political  principles  were  lax, 
yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most  Scotch  poli- 
ticians of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been 
imputed  to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him 
did  him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his 
schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was 
•  very  goodnatured  man.{      There  is  not  the 
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idightest  reason  to  believe  diftt  be  gained  s 
single  pound  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered 
his  name  with  infsmy.  He  had  no  personal 
reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  ill.  There  had 
been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family.  His 
property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was 
never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  ban^d 
as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid 
waste  his  fields,  Immed  his  manUon,  mur.iered 
his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  f  ascribe  so  strange  sn 
antipathy?  This  question  perplexed  the  Mas- 
ter's contemporaries;  and  any  answer  which 
may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered  aith 
diffidence.  II  The  most  probable  conjecture  is, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an 
unscrupulous;  a  rem(A^eless  teal  for  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state. 
This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have 
not  eonridered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
blackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  is  to  be 
aacrifted  to  ill  regulated  pul>lic  spirit.  We  daily 
see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  fcr 
their  \  country,  for  their  favourite  schemes  of 
political  and  social  reform,  what  they  would  i>ot 
do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a 
temptation  directly  addressed  to  our  private 
cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,'  whatever 
virtue  we  mny  hare  takes  the  alarm.  But,  vir- 
tue itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who 
imagines  that  it  is  in  his  power,  by  riolsting 
8ome,gencraI  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  sn  im- 
portant benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth, 
on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart  against  the 
most  tcuching  spectacles  of  misery,  ty  repeat- 
ing to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that 
his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees 
he  comes  altoget.ier  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  tbe  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at 
length  perpetrates,  without  one  internal  twinge, 
acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the 
best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited 
ferocious  marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  population,  that  E^t* 
rard  Digby  wcfuld  for  a  dukedom  have  blown  a 
large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air,  or  thai 
Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one 
of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  phi- 
lanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  himself  a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pa- 
cification and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands. 
He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who 
most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  Ho 
justly  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  in  a  state  scarcely  less  sa* 
vage  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland, 
be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal 
process,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  erils.  The  in- 
dependence affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sove- 
reigns, the  contumacious  resistance  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority  of 


matter  ?  I  oan  imagine  none.**— Impartial  Aooonnt,  ISML 
**  Nor  can  any  man  of  c»ndour  and  ingenuity  imagine  that 
the  Karl  of  Stair,  who  bad  neither  estate,  friendship  nor 
enmity  in  that  country,  nor  so  much  as  knowledge  of  theas 
persons,  and  who  was  never  noted  lor  cruelty  In  his 
temper,  should  hnve  thirrted  after  the  blood  of  tLass 
«retcbes.''>-Oomplete  History  of  Europe,  1707. 
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llio  Grown  uid  of  the  Court  of  SoMion,  their 
warn,  their  robberies,  their  fireraieiBgs,  their 
pnotioe  of  exaoting  black  mail  fk>oin  •  people 
more  peaoeable  and  more  nveftil  than  them- 
•eWes,  natarallj  excited  the  disgnst  and  indig- 
nation of  an  enUghtened  and  politic  gowntman, 
who  was,  both  by  the  eonstitution  of  his  mind 
and  by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lorer  of 
Uw  and  order.  His  ol^ect  was  no  less  than  a  eom. 
plete  dissolntion  and  reoonstmotion  of  society 
m  the  Highlands,  sneh  a  dissolution  and  reoon- 
stmotion as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the 
battle  of  CuUoden.  In  his  view  the  dans,  as 
they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  of  all  the  olans,  the  wont  was  that  which 
inhabited  Qlencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been 
particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of 
the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  those  marauders. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  ooucerned  tn  some 
act  of  violence  or  rapine,  bad  giTon  information 
against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound  to 
a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  ^Tea 
the  first  stab;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then 
been  plunged  into  the  wretch's,  body.  *  Bf"  the 
mountaineers  such  an  act  was  probably  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal  jurisdic- 
tion. To  tiie  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that 
people  among  whom  such  things  were  done  and 
were  approved  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  pack 
of  woItcs,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy.  He  was.  well  read  in  his^ 
tory,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
in  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such 
banditU.  He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy 
and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put 
down  the  mosstroopers  of  the  border,  how  the 
chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over  the  | 
gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a 
banquet  for  the  King;  how  John  Armstrong  and 
his  thirty-six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth 
to  welcome  their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been 
allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they 
were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably 
was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecolesi- 
arUcal  state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that 
great  pontiff  tell  us  that  there  was  one  formid- 
able gang  whioh  could  not  be  dislodged  ftx>m  a 
stronghold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of 
burden  were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned 
food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which  ran 
close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth, 
seised  the  prey,  feasted  and  died;  and  the 
pious  old^Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard 
that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  many  peaceftd  villages,  had 
been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packa- 
ges. The  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus; 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished 
what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
carrying  those  plans  into  effect.  Mere  rebelUont 
indeed,  he  could  have  easily  pardoned.    On  Ja- 


*  Dalrympl*,  In  hU  Memoirs,  ralatM  thia  Btarj,  without 
referring  to  any  authority.  His  authority  probablywas 
family  tradition.  That  reports  wen  current  hi  1692,  of 
horrible  crimes  eommltted  by  the  Maedonalde  of  Oleneoe, 
li  3ertain  from  the  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  «684.  *«They  had 
Indeed  been  guilty  of  mAny  black  murthers,"  were  Bur- 
net*! words,  written  In  1093.  He  afterwards  softened  down 
this  expression. 

t  That  the  plan  originally  firamed  by  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  such  as  .  hare  represented  It,  is  clear  from  parts  of 
his  letters  whleh  are  quoted  in  the  Boport  of  1006;  and 
ftom  his  letters  to  Breartalbane  of  October  27,  Deoember  2, 


oobttes,  as  Jaeobites,  he  never  showed  asy  In- 
clination to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  Highland- 
ers, not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynas^,  bnl 
as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade.  In 
his  private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them 
the  short  and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which 
the  implaoable  Roman  pronounced  the  dooss  of 
Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  the  whole  hill  country  ft^>m  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  should  be  wasted  with 
lire  and  sword,  that  the  Camcrons,  the  Mae- 
leans,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Mao- 
donald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  therefete 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  re- 
conciliation, and,  while  others  were  hoping  that 
a'  little  money  would  set  dvery  thing  right, 
hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  what- 
ever  money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  class 
would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  oonUnved  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obsti. 
nate,  and  would  thus  furnish  him  with  a  plea 
for  accomplishing  that  great  social  rerdlntion 
on  whioh  his  heart  was  setf  The  letter  is  nill 
extant  in  which  he  directed  the  oommnnder  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite 
chiefs  should  not  come  in  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. There  is  something  strangely  terrible 
in  the  calmness  and  conciseness  with  which  the 
instructions  are  given.  ^*  Tour  troops  will  de- 
stroy entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiers 
lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's  and  Glenooe's. 
Your  power  diall  be  lar^  enough.  I  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with 

prisoners.") 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when 
news  arrived  in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs, 
after  holding  out  long,  had  at  last  appeared  be- 
fore the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.  Lochiel, 
the  most  eminent  man  among  them,  had  not 
only  declared  that  he  would  live,and  die  a  tine 
subject  to  King  William,  but  had  annonncei  his 
intention  of  visiting  En^lnnd,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand.  In 
London  it  was  announced  ezultingly  that  every 
clan,  without  exception,  bad  submitted  In  time ; 
and  the  announcement  was  generally  thought 
most  sat!sfiMtory.{  But  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were 
then  to  continue  to  be  what*they  had  been,  the 
shame  and  ourse  of  Sootland.  A  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  auljecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  If 
only  the  Maodonalds  wonld  have  stood  ont,  nay, 
if  an  example  could  but  have  been  made  o/  the 
two  worst  Maodonalds,  Keppoch  and  Qleneoe,  it 
would  have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Qlenooe^  maranders  who  in 
any  well  governed  coontry  would  hnve  lieen 
hanged  thirty  years  before,  were  safe.||  Ifhik 
the  Master  was  brooding  over  thoughts  like 
theee,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort.     The 


and  Deeemhwa,  1091.   Oi  thMe  Wttort  to 

che  last  two  are  In  Daliymple^s  Appendhi.    The  flnt  is  In 

the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  BnTtQD*s  valuable 

History  of  Sootland.      "It  appeared,*  says  Bvmet  OL 

UT),  "that  a  btaok  design  wnhdd,iM4oalv  to  «       "' 

men  of  Gleneoe,  but  a  great  many  more  ckus, 

to  be  In  all  above  six  thousand  persons." 

iThls  letter  to  In  the  Report  of  10Q6. 
London  Gazette,  Januaiy  14  and  18, 1001-2. 
« I  could  have  wished  the  Maodonalds  had  not  dIvMed ; 
and  I  am  rorry  that  Keppoch  and  Bfacklan  cf  Olenoo  axe 
safe.*"— Utter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Lerlncstone,  Ja& 
0, 1001-2,  q.aoted  In  che  Report  of  lOM. 
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fftpaviitolMM  liBlMdttikMi  the  04tlii  vitkia 
ttie  pretmribad  time  wm  erroneous.  The  Secre- 
tery  WM  ooBSoled.  One  clan,  then«  WM  at  the 
merej  of  thegoveramettt,  and  that  clan  the  nioet 
lawlees  of  all.  One  great  not  of  jnetioe,  nay  of 
eharitj,  might  be  performed.  One  terrible  aiul 
menorsble  example  might  be  given.* 
.  Tet  there  wa«  a  difficulty.  Mao  Ian  had 
taken  the  oatha.  He  had  taken  them,  indeed, 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  plead  the  leUer  of  the 
foyal  promise :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
fhesL  was  one  which  eridently  onght  not  to  have 
.been  oonoealed  firom  those  who  were^to  decide 
hie  fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  hia- 
tory  is  bat  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was, 
in  all  probability,  directed  by  the  Master  of 
Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mac  lan's  tardy  submis- 
sion was  suppressed.  The  certificate  which  the 
Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  transmitted  to  the 
Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid  before  the 
board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  per- 
sons high  in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord 
President  Stair,  the  fother  of  the  Seoretoiy. 
Theee  persons  pronounced  the  certificate  irregu- 
lar, and,'  indeed,  absolutely  null ;  and  it  was 
oancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming, 
in  C4acert  with  Breadalbane  and  Ai^Ie,  a  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Qlencpe.  It 
was  neoessary  to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  bis 
people  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the  royal 
closet  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never 
leard  the  Glenooe  men  mentioned  except  as 
tranditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in 
oy  the  prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in 
after  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  must  have  thought 
that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  devastations  and  depredation  from  which  a 
quiet  and  industrious  population  had  suffered 
so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature. 
He  signed  it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted, 
did  not  read  it  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of 
public  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers 
daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents 
which  Uiey  h«re  not  read :  and  of  all  docu- 
ments a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineeiSi  living  in  a  irildemess  not  set 
down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a 
Sovenign  whose  mtnd  was  fiiU  of  hchemee  on 
which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend.!  But, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  he  r^  the  order 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  direct- 
ed to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Seotiand, 
runs  thus :  *^  As  fear  Mao  Ian  of  Qlenooe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distingadshed 
from  the  other  Higlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  vindication  of  pnblic  Justice,  to  extirpate 
that  seit  of  thioTen."  These  words  naturally 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  but 
for  the  horrible  event  which  followed,  have  been 


«  Lettar  of  fh«  MMter  of  Stair  to  h&ffaagtoa^  Jan.  11, 
lil»l-8,  quotad  ta  tbo  ItopCrt  of  16M. 

fBMMt,  in  lOM,  wnts  thw  about  Wmiaai  v-^  Be 
flubzs  matlera  to  nm  ilU  thflre  Is  a  graat  heap  of  papers; 
and  than  he  ilgna  them  as  much  too  fluit  an  ho  was  before 
toe  alow  In  daapatnhlng  thom."    Ihimet  US.  Harl  8664. 


universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  to  ntt» 
doubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  go* 
vemment  to  extirpate  gangs  of  thievee.  I^it 
does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  b* 
treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even 
that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed 
after,  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a 
gang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  necee- 
sarv  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were 
submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he  would 
probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  re~ 
sistance,  if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading 
members  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  ao* 
tive  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to 
handle  the  broad  sword  than  the  plough,  and 
who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settie  down  into 
quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  that  others  were  to  be  trans* 
ported  to  the  American  plantations,  and  that 
those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
required  to  give  hostages  for  good  behaviour. 
A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we 
know,  actually  been  the  solioect  of  much  discus- 
siof  in  the  political  circles  of  Edinburgh.! 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would 
have  desej^d  well  of  his  people  if  he  had,  in 
this  manner,  extirpated  not  only  the  tribe  of 
Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose  call- 
ing was  to  steal  cattle  and  bum  houses. 

The  extirpation  planned  by  .the  Master  of 
Stair  was  of  a  different  kind.  His  design  was 
to  butcher  the  whole  race  of  thieves,  the  whole 
damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studi^  the 
geography  of  the  wild  country  which  surround- 
ed Qlencoe,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  in- 
fernal skill.  If  possible,  the  blow  must  be 
quick,  and  cmshing,  and  altogether  unexpected. 
But  if  Mac  Ian  should  appi^hend  danger  and 
should  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every  road 
barred.  The  pass  of  Rannooh  must  be  secured. 
The  Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in 
Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that»  if  he  harbours 
the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadal- 
bane promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fu- 
gitives on  one  side,  Mao  Callum  More  on 
another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote, 
that  it  was.  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul 
the  vnretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the 
mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even 
the  hardiest  men  could  net  long  bear  exposure 
to  the  open  air  without  a  roof  or  a  spark  of  fire. 
That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find  shel- 
ter in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he 
wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing 
a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was 
happy  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience. 
Duty,  Justice,  nay  charity  and  mercv,  were  the 
names  under  wliieh  he  disguised'  his  cruelty ; 


There  is  no  sign  either  of  proerastination  or  of  nndna 
hftiite  In  William's  eorrexpondenoe  with  HelDsins.  The 
trnth  is.  that  the  King  nodenrtood  Oontteental  polities 
tfaoronghly,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to  them.  To  Bn^ 
Usb  basiness  he  attended  len^and  to  SootohheslaaMlBott 
of  all. 

$  Impartial  Account  ICdft. 
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nor  !i  it  bj  Any  means  improbable  that  the  dis- 
guise imposed  npoif himself* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at 
Fort  William,  was  not  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
humane  man  ;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  the  government  was  determined  on 
severity ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his 
heart  might  fail  him  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. He  was  directed  to  put  a  strong  detach- 
ment under  the  orders  of  his  second  in  com- 
mand. Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamil- 
ton a  significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing 
his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  the  troops  en- 
trusted to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Camp- 
bells, and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised 
by  Arfcyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name.  It 
-  was  probably  thought  that,  onHuchan  occasion, 
humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere 
habit  of  military  obedience,  and  that  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had  not 
been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged 
between  the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people 
of  Mao  Callum  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the 
Gleneoe  men  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  the  act  would  probably  not  have  wanted 
apologists,  and  most  certainly  would  not  have 
wanted  precedents.  But  the  ^Master  of  8%vir 
had  stongly  recommended  a  different  mode  of 
proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm  wer^given,  t  e 
nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty ;  and  to 
hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would,  even 
with  all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
could  give,  be  -a  long  and  difficult  business. 
«*  Better,"  he  wrote,  «<not  meddle  with  them 
than  meddle  to  no  purpose.'  When  the  thing  is 
resolved,  let  It  be  secret  and  8ndden."f  He 
was  obeyed;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
Qlencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by  military 
execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  per- 
fidious form  of  assaaaination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle's  regiment,  com- 
manded by  a  captain  named  Campbell  and  * 
lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Gleneoe. 
Captain  Campbell  was  oommonly  called  in  Soot- 
land  Glenlyon,  fW>m  the  pass  in  which  his  pro- 
perty lay.  He  had  every  qualification  for  the 
service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an  nnblush- 
ing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a 
hoiirt  of  adamant  He  was  also  one  of  the  few 
Campbells  who  were  Ukely  to  be  tmsted  and 
welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds:  for  his  niece 
was  married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of 
Mac  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  oansed 
some  anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  val- 
ley. John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  oame, 
accompanied  by  twenty  olansmen,  to  meet  the 
strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  meant. 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers 
came  as  fHends,  lAid  wanted  nothing  but  quar- 
ters. They  were  kindly  received, .  and  were 
lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little 
community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men 
were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who 
was  named,  from  the  cluster  of  cabins  over 
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which  he  exercised  anCliwfty,  IniwiiggsiL 
Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to  the  abo4e 
of  the  old  chief  Auehintriater,  one  of  tlM  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  claa,  who  governed  the  small 
hamlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a 
party  commanded  by  a  seijeant  named  Bar- 
bour. Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.'  There 
was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fat- 
tened in  distant  pastures;  nor  was  any  paj'ment 
demanded:  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery, 
the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  tiie  Bedouta*. 
During  twelve  days  she  soldiers  liyed  familiar); 
with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who 
had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  t<Mhe  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit  The  offiee n 
passed  much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his 
family.  The  long  evenings  were  cbeetfolly 
spent  by  the  peat -fire  with  the  help  of  some 
packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to 
that  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some 
French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of 
James's  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  8ai>- 
porters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly  at- 
tached to  hia  nieoe  and  her  husband  Atexander. 
£very  day  he  came  to  their  house  to*  take  hit 
morning  draught  Meanwhile  he  observed  with 
minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by  which, 
when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be 
given,  the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  eecape 
to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the  reeolt  of  his 
observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  momtng  of 
the  thirteenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He 
hoped  that,  before  that  time,  he  should  reach 
Gleneoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  should 
have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  oU 
fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mao  Ian  and  his  sons 
were  nicknamed  by  the  murderers,— 'Conld  takt 
refuge.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamil- 
ton had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  oo, 
and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seyenty. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton .  and  hia 
troops  made  slow  progress,  and  were  long  aftsr 
their  time.  While  they  were  eontending  witik 
the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  sapping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  fo 
butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieatenaot 
Lindsay  had  engaged  themsdves  to  dine  with 
the  old  Cliief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vagne  suspicion  thit 
some  evil  was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
Ohiefs  eldest  son.  The  solders  were  eridendy 
in  a  restless  state;  and  some  of  them  uttered 
strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  ovtf- 
heard  whispering.  «*I  do  not  like  this  job:" 
one  of  them  muttered.  «<  I  should  be  g^  te 
fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  km  men  in  theff 
beds — *'  «<  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,"  anewered 
another  voice.  '<  If  there  is  any  thing  wron^ 
our  officers  must  answer  for  if  John  Mac- 
donald was  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight, 
he  went  to  Glenlyon^s  quarters.  Gl«nI>ion  and 
his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
their  arms  ready  for  action.  Jolm,  mnek 
alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparationa  meanL 
Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  sssmnoea. 
**  Some  of  Glengarry  *s  people  have  been  haxiy. 
ing  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
maroh  against  them.  Ton  are  quite  safeu  Be 
yon  think  that,  if  yon  wwe  in  any  danger,  I 
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ilioald  not  hav*  given  a  hint  to  your  brotlier 
Sandy  and  his  wife  !"  John's  suspicionB  wero 
quieted.  Ho  roturned  to  his  house,  and  lay 
dowoi  to  rest. 

It  was  fire  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and 
his  men  were  still  some  miles  off;  and  the 
avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured  were 
open.  But  the  oiders  which  Qlenlyon  had  re- 
ceived were  precise ;  and  he  began  to  execute 
them  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  himself 
quartered.  His  host  Inverrigen  and  nine  other 
Mncdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
bound  hand  and  foo%  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  legs, 
and  begged  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any 
thing:  he  would  go  any  whctre:  he  would  fbl- 
low  Gienlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Qlenlyon, 
it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting:  hut  a 
ruffian  named  Drummcnd  shot  the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  AuchinUriater 
was  up  early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with 
eight  of  hjs  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  voUey 
of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  compan- 
ions dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother, 
who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Ser- 
jeant Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers, 
and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  «Ue  in 
the  open  air.  **  Well,"  said  the  Serjeant,  **  I 
will  do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your 
meat  which  I  have  eaten."  The  mountaineer, 
bold,  athletic,  and  jQ^vonred  by  the  darnknass, 
came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his 
plaid  over  their  faces  and  was  gone  in  a  mo* 
ment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  bad  knooked  at  the  door 
■  of  the  old  Chief  and  had  asked  for  admission  in 
friendly  language.  'The  door  was  opened  Mao 
fan,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to 
his  servants  to  bring  some  refreshment  for  his 
visitors,  was  shot  t&ough  the  head.  Two  of 
his  attendants  were  sUin  with  him.  His  wife 
was  aire  idy  up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as 
the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were 
accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off 
her  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  tings  were  not 
easily  taken  from  her  fingers:  but  a  soldier 
tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on 
the  following  day. 

JThe  sutesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  planned  it  with 
consummate  ability:  but  the  execution  was 
complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A 
succession  of  blunders  saved  three  fourths  of 
the  Glencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Cllenlyon  pos- 
sessed in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to  have 
had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  ar- 
ranged his  plan  without  making, allowance  for 
ORvi  weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a 
B^h»on  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to  be 
pad.  Tho  oonsequenoe  was  that  the  fox  earths^ 
ms  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time. 


Glenlyon  and  Ms  men  committed  the  error  of 
despatching  their  hosts  with  firentms  instead  of 
using  the  ooid  steel.  The  peal  and  flash  of  gnn 
gun  after  gave  notice,  firom  three  different  parts  of 
the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.  From 
fifty  cottages  the  half  naked  peasantry  fled 
under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  pf  their 
pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mao  Ian,  who 
had  been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction, 
contrived  to  escape.  They  were  roused  from 
sleep  by  faithfVil  servants.  John,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  ss  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it. 
It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived. 
He  founds  the  work  not  even  half  performed. 
About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on 
the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or  two 
women  were  seen  among  the  number,  and,  a 
yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a  little 
hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of 
the  bntoliery  fVom  some  infant.  One  aged  Mac- 
donald  was  found  alive.  He  wss  probably  too 
infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  wae 
not  included  in  the  orders  under  which  Qlen- 
lyon had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old 
man  in  cold  blood.  The  dfserted  hamlets  were 
then  set  on  fire :  and  the  troops  departed,  driv- 
ing away  with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine 
hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the  small 
shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  ftigitives  were  terri-s. 
ble.  How  many  old  men,  how  many  women 
with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many,  having 
crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hangar,  into  nooks 
among  the  precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes, 
and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountaiii 
ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness 
and  want  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
who  wefe  slain  by  the  assassins.  When  the 
troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out 
of  the  caverns  of  Qlencoe,  ventured  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  col- 
lected the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites 
of  sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe,  took,  his  seat  on  a 
rock  which  overhang  the.  place  of  slaughter, 
and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  mur  - 
dered  brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by 
the  population  of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they 
had  escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  per- 
ish by  famine.  The  whole  domain  was  a  waste. 
Houses,  barns,  frumiture,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, herds,  flocks,  horses,  were  gone.  Many 
months  must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be 
able  to  raise  on  its  own  ground  ^e  means  of 
supporting  even  the  most  miserable  existence. *! 

1%  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events 


•  ]>r|KMlti(m  fit  Ronald  Macdonald  in  tlie  Braort  of  1605; 
Latton  ftom  tko  MovnCahii,  May  17, 1778.  I  qaote  Mn. 
Onnf •  auUiority  onlj  for  what  th*  hmnlf  Heard  and 
■av.  Heraooountof  themaMasrawaairrittanappanntly 
wtthout  the  aaitetanoe  of  boolu,  add  Is  ffroaely  InoorreeL 
Indeed  she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  jears  as  to  the  date. 

1 1  hare  taken  the  axonot  of  the  Masmcre  of  Oleneoe 
elifeOy  ftom  the  Beport  of  ISM,  and  ftom  the  Galiienus 
BedivlTUS.  An  mJeamed,  and  Indeed  a  learned  feeder 
May  he  at  a  Ioih  to  guess  why  the  Jaoohltes  should  have 
— ieetsd  so  strange  a  ttile  ftyr  a  pamphlet,  on  the  luessawre 


of  Gleneoe.  The  explanation  wlU  he  ftnnd  in  a  letter  of 
the  Emperor  QaUienos,  preserred  br  TrebeUios  PolUo  in 
the  LHi  of  Ingennns.  Ingenaus  had  raised  a  rebellloB  In 
Moesia.  He  was  deftated  and  k'illed.  GalUenns  ordered 
the  whole  pvoTinee  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of 
his  UenteaMits  In  langnage  to  wttloh  that  of  the  Vaster 
of  Stair  bore  bat  too  much  resemblanoe.  **  Norn  mihl 
satiaftMsiei  Si  tantnm  armatos  oedderls,  qnos  et  fbrs  belli 
faiterlmere  potoisset  Perlmendus  est  omnls  sezns  Ttrills. 
OeaMendns  est  qaieairane  maledixlt  Ocddendas  est  qol- 
esmqaeaMleVNoMk   Laeera.   Oeoldeu   Ooneide.** 
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•hoald  not  hftve  been  instantly  followed  bj  » 
burst  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed 
before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found  cre- 
dit even  among  the  enemies  of  the  government. 
That  the  massacre  should  not  have  been  men- 
tinned  in  the  London  (^asettes,  in  the  Monthly 
Mercuries  which  were  scarcely  lees  courtly  than 
the  Gazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official 
censors,  is  perfectly  iutelligible.  But  that  no 
allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private  journals 
and  letters,  written  by  persons  free  from  all 
restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary.  There  is 
not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary. 
In  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary  is  a  remarkable 
entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The 
letters  from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that 
kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  there 
was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  re- 
ported all  the  Scotch  news  to  their  government. 
They  thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time, 
to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a 
privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the  Edinburgh 
mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a 
tongue  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad, 
had  been  stranded  near  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not 
hinted  in  any  of  their  despatches  that  there  was 
any  rumour  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
the  Highlands.  Reports  that  some  of  the  Muc- 
donalds  had  been  slain  did,  indeed,  in  about 
three  weeks,  travel  through  Edinburgh  up  to 
London.  But  these  reports  were  vague  and 
contradictory ;  and  the  very  worst  of  them  was 
far  from  coming  up  to  the  fiorrible  truth.  The 
Whig  version  -of  the  story  was  that  the  old  rob- 
ber Mac  Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  sol- 
dfers,  that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own  snare, 
and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clau  had  fallen  sword 
in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  April. 
Glenlyon,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  with  a 
detachment  from  Argyle's  regiment,  upder  cover 
of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glen- 
eoe,  and  had  killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and 
four  women.*  In  this  there  was  nothing  very 
strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack  on  a  gang 
of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natjiral  for- 
tress may  be  a^  perfectly  legitimate  military 
operation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane  man  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a 
child.  ,The  circumstances  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the 
breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality,  the 
twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  convi- 
viality, of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of 
beaithdrinking,  of  cardplaying,  were  not  men- 
tioned by  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the 
PariH  Gazette ;  and  we  may  ^erefore  confidently 
infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  un- 
known even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malecon tents 
residing  in  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been 


•  Wbftt  I  hftre  called  the  Whig  rerRioa  of  the  gtory  is 
given,  u  well  as  tlie  Jaoobita  venion,  in  the  Psrie  Geietto 
ofAprilT,  1092. 

1 1  belteve  that  the  dreumstaDoea  which  give  lo  peraHar 
a  eharacter  of  atrocity  to  the  HaMacre  of  QUnooe,  were 
lint  publlfhed  in  print  hy  Charlef  LeaUe,  in  the  Appendix 
t»  hii  answer  to  King.    The  date  of  Leella^e  mm  to 


done.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the  matter 
produced,  as  fiur  as  can  now  be  judged,  scarcely 
any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  days 
Appin  was  what  Caffraria  or  Borneo  is  to  na. 
He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing  that  some 
Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed 
than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amak<^ 
sah  ea  tie  tteiders  has  been  cut  off,  or  that  a 
bark  AiU  of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Glencoe  beyond  what  was  doing  in  many 
other  glens.  There  had  been  a  night  brmwl, 
one  of  a  hundred  night 'brawls,  between  tht 
Maodonals  and  the  Campbells ;  and  the  Camp- 
bells had  knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out 
From  a  letter  written  at  Bdinbnrgh  about  two 
months  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  H 
appears  that  the  horrible  story  was  already  cur- 
rent among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the 
summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quartmd  In  ib« 
south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  nsen  made 
strange  confessions,  over  thdr  ale,  about  what 
they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  preeeding 
winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the 
olue,  and  followed  it  resolutely:  their  aeent 
presses  went  to  work ;  and  at  length,  near  a 
year  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it 
was  published  to  the  world. f  But  the  worid 
was  long  incredulous.  The  habitual  mendaoity 
of  the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them 
an  appropriate  punishment.  Now,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  they  told  the  truth,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  romancing.  They  complained 
bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authen- 
tic, was  regarded  by  the  public  as  »  factious 
lie-t  So  late  as  the  year  1695,  Hickea,  in  a 
tract  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  hia 
darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion  against  the 
unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silencs 
of  historians,  remarked  that  it  mi|^t  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  historian  would  make  men- 
tion of  the  massacre  of  Olenooe.  There  wen 
in  England,  he  said,  manyHhousands  of  well 
educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  mas- 
sacre, or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  ikble.J 

Nevertheless  die  punishment  of  some  of  tibe 
guilty  began  very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can 
hardly  be  called  guilty,  was  much  distarbed. 
Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  the  stingi 
of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A 
few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  lo 
their  old  dwellingplace,  his  steward  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  house  jf  Ulenooe,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to 
sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  tlie  Eail 
guiltless  of  t&e  blood  which  had  been  ahcd. 
They  were  aseured  that,  if  they  would  do  tlua, 
all  His  Lordship's  great  influence  abowld  be 
employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crowa  a 
free  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  forfeitures.] 
Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assUme  aa  air  of  un- 
coDcem^  He  made  his  appearance  in  tho  most 
fashionable  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh,  and 
talked  loudly  and  self-complacently  about  the 
important  service  in  which  he  had  been  en- 


1692.    But  H  most  be  rememberMl  that  the  date  or  len 
wae  then  need  down  to  what  we  dionM  eall  the  2Uh  «ff 
Maroh«  1608.    Leilie'a  book  oontaint  foine  ramaxia  on 
mraum  \fy  Tlilotwm,  which  waa  not  printed  tlU  Nc>va» 
ber.ises.    The  Oallienna  KedlriToa  ipeadUy  Mtoved. 

IOallienna  Redivima. 
Hirkea  on  Bnraei  and  TOIoIkm,  laM. 
Beyoftoflttft. 
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gftf  ed  among  tbe  moontalns.  Some  of  bis  8oI- 
dien,  howefer,  who  observed  him  closely, 
whispered  that  all  thie  bravery  was  put  on. 
He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  before 
that  night.  The  form  of  his  countenance  was 
obanged.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he 
waked  or  slept,  Qlencoe  was  for  ever  before  him.  * 
But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb 
Breadalbane,  whatever  spectres  might  haunt 
Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Stair  had  neither  fear 
nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed  mortified :  but  he 
was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton 
and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable 
breed.  "  Do  right,  and  fear  nobody :"  such  is 
the  language  of  his  letters.  *'  Can  there  be  a 
more  lacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of 
thieving  ?  The  odly  thing  that  I  regret  is  that' 
any  got  away.**f 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely 
Ignorant,  in  all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the 
crime  which  has  cast  a  dark  shade  over  his 
glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving 
the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.} 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  depar- 
ture if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  French 
Government  had,  during  some  time,  been  mak- 
ing great  preparations  for  a  descent  on   our 
island.  {    An  event  had  taken  place  which  had 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
Louvois  was  no  more.     He  had  been  at  the 
liead   of  the    military  administration   of  his 
eonntry  during  a  quarter  of  a  century :  he  had 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two  wars 
which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and 
had  filled  the  world  with  the  rengwn  of  the 
French  arms;  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  third  war  which  tasked  his  great 
|M)wer8  to  the  utmost.     Between  him  and  the 
celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into 
•zecution  there  was  little  harmony.     His  impe- 
rious  temper  and  his  confidence    in  himself 
impelled  him  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when  those 
troops  were  commanded  by  Conde,  by  Turenne 
or  by  Luxemburg.    But  he  was  the  greatest 
Adjutant  General,  the  greatest  Quarter-master 
General,  the  greatest  Commissary  General,  that 
Europe  had  seen.     He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplin- 
ing,   distributing,  equipping  and  provisioning 
armies.     In  spits,  however,  of  his  abilities  and 
of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious  to  Lewis 
and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.    On  the  last 
occasion  on  whioh  the  King  and  the  minister 
transaoted  business  together,  the  ill  humour  on 
both  sides  broke  violently  forth.    The  servant, 
in   his  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the 
ground.     The  master,  forgetting,  what  he  sel- 
dom forgot,  that  a  £ing  should  be  a  gentleman, 
lifted  Ms  cane.    Fortunately  his  wife  was  pre- 
sent.    She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 
kia  arm.    She  then  got  Lonvois  out  of  the 


m  OaU^nus  BedlvlTua. 

Jfi^port  of  lS06k 
I^mdoa  OiMttoi  Ktr.  7, 1601-4^ 
Biarnet  OL  96,)  m.j§  that  th«  King  was  not  at  this  time 
•rmed  of  th«  faitsntfonsof  tb«  Trench  Oovernment. 
Balpk  «mtndi«ls  Bnrnsttrith  great  Mparity.  Bntthftt 
Bnmet  wms  In  the  right,  is  proved  beyond  dltpnte  by  Wil- 
liam's oorrMpondenoe  with  Helnaiiia.  Bo  late  as  April  24, 
,      ^       .;  le  pals  TOOM  dinlinn* 

lier  qiM  . 

avia  aont  ~si  maltfpUfe  de  ions  les  edtte, 

ia  teat  4a  pvttcdttltis,  ««*&  a*lMt  plat  gate*  pMlbIa 


(May  94.)  WaUsm  wrote  thus 
*        na  j« 


ja  oommenee  ii  spprehender  nne  dcsoente  en  An> 
),  qvolqne  Je  n'sye  pu  Is  croirs  d'abord:  mais  les 
it  si  maltipU4s  de  tons  les  edt4s,  et  aeeompagn4s 


room,  and  eihorted  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next 
day  he  came ;  but  with  death  in  his  face.  The 
King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was  toucheil 
with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and 
take  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the  great 
minister  died.|| 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  ftif 
the  invasion  of  EnglantK  His  death  was  thera* 
fore  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  fortonatt 
event. ^  It  was  however  necessary  to  look  sad, 
and  'to  send  a  gentleman  to  Versailles  witk 
some  words  of  condolence.  The  messenger 
found  the  gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  assem* 
bled  round  their  roaster  on  the  terrace  above 
the  orangery.  "  Sir,"  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so 
easy  and  cheerful  that  it  filled  all  the  bystnnd- 
ers  with  amazement,  '*  present  my  compliments 
and  thanka  to  the  Kincc  and  Queen  of  England, 
and  tell  them  that  neither  my  affairs  nor  theirs 
will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happero^.*' 
These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  intii^ate 
that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  ex- 
erted in  favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart.**  One 
compliment,  however,  a  compliment  which  )ost 
France  dear,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant.  The  Mar- 
quess '  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was 
placed,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  he  td  of 
the  war  department.  The  young  man  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  abilities,  and  had  been, 
during  some  years,  employed  in  business  of 
grave  importance.  But  his  passions  were 
strong ;  his  judgment  was  not  ripe ;  and  his 
sudden  elevation  turned  his  head.  His  man- 
ners gave  general  disgust  Old  ofiBoers  com- 
plained that  he  kept  them  long  in  hit  ante- 
chamber while  4ie  was  amusing  himself  with 
his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  dis- 
gusted by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As 
was  natural  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly 
as  the  means  of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions 
of  crowns  wore  expended  on  the  luxurious  villa 
where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in 
gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery  and  foaming 
champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of 
fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appear- 
ance at  the  proper  hour  in  the  royal  closet, 
when  in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant 
among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses. 
•«  The  French  King,"  said  Willian},  *;  has  an  odd. 
taste.  He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mis- 
tress, and  a  young  man  for  his  minister.  ""I  f 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  Lonvoli,  by 
pursuing  that  course  which  had  made  him 
odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint  Germains,  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  was  not 
maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well 
knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers. 
He  had  excellent  information :  he  had  ezoellont 
judgment:  he  calculated  the  ohanees;  and  he 


d'en  donter."  I  quote  from  the  French  tfindatlon  among 
the  Msckintoeh  MSB. 

I  Bumet,  U.  06,  and  Onslow^s  note ;  Ittmoires  ds  Saint 
Simon ;  H6molr«e  de  Dangeau. 

I  lift  of  James  II.  411, 4L2. 
«H6niofre8de  Dangean;  MAmolres  4e  Saint  8ime«. 
Saint  Simon  was  on  the  tenaoe,  and,  young  as  he  was,  ob> 
serred  this  singular  scene  with  an  eye  which  nothing 
escaped. 

tt  U6moli«s  de  Saint  Simon;  ]laniet»  IL  Oft;  Chiaidlaa 
No.  48.  See  the  ezeellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  ArdiUdioa 
of  Bheima,  which  is  quotsd  by  Yoltaiie  ia  th^  Sliile  is 
Louis  XIT. 
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taw  that  a  desoent  was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail 
disastrously  and  disgracefully.  James  might 
well  be  impatient  to  try  the  expcrlmeDt*  though 
the  odds  should  be  tea  to  one  against  him.  He 
might  gain  ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His  folly 
and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk, 
flis  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he 
owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  <han  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance 
of  recovering  the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had 
thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake 
wlAt  was  not  his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of  the  French 
monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a 
wager  might  well  appear  in  a  different  light. 
Bui  Louvois  was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  (o 
send  an  expedition  against  England.* 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  con- 
certed. It  was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  that  in 
this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments  which  were 
in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled 
under  their  countryman,  Sarsfield.  With  them 
were  to  be  joined  about  ten  thousand  French 
troops.  The  whole  army  wa^  to  be  commanded 
by  Marshal  Belief onds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the 
liiie  was  to  convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of 
England.  In  the  dockyards  both  of  Britany 
and  of  ProYence  immense  preparations  were 
made.  Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  some  of 
which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever 
been  built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest  under  Tourville.  The  Count  of  Estrees, 
with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon. 
Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  very  day  was  named.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  ves- 
sels for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime 
trade,  all  privateering  was,  for  a  time,  inter- 
dicted by  a  royal  mandate. f  Three  hundred 
transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that 
all  would  be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  before 
the  English  ships  were  half -rigged  or  half- 
manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war 
was  in  the  Channel.  { 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that, 
0Ten  if  the  English  fleet  should  fall  in  with 
him,  it  would  not  oppose  him.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  personally  a  favourite  with  the 
mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had 
been  busy  among  the  naval  officers,  abd  bad 
found  some  who  remembered  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  others  who  #ere  out  of  humour  with 
the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of  a 
olass  of  people  not  distinguished  by  tadtumity 
ot  discretion  was  report^  to  him  with  exag- 
geration, till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that 
he  had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of 
the  Tessels  which  guarded  our  coasts.  Tet  he 
should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who 
thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty, 
might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when  drawn  on 
by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government, 
and  eurse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
fight  for  that  government,  and  yet  might  be  by 


*  In  fh«  Ntlm*  papera  pfrfnted  by  Macnhenon  are  two 
nemorlftlfl  ftoiii  Jftmm,  urging  L«wls  to  inTSde  Enghoid. 
loth  ir«r«  writilen  In  Jwanarv,  1692. 

i  Laodfltt  Owette,  F«b.  lb,  1601-4. 


no  means  prepared  to  go  OTer  to  the  Freneh  oi 
the  day  of  battle.  Of  the  malecontent  officers, 
who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient  to 
desert,  the  great  minority  had  probably  given 
no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  sn 
idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they  were 
drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober. 
One  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  support. 
Rear  Admiral  Carter,  had  indeed  heard  and 
perfectly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  ageota 
had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and  h«d 
reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers.  { 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  oa 
Russell.  That  false,  arrogant  and  waywsrd 
poliriuian  was  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet. 
He  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobin 
emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a 
Restoration.  Those  eviissaries  fully  reckonej, 
if  not  on  his  entire  co-operation,  yet  at  least  oi 
his  connivance ;  and  there  could  be  no  doaU 
that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might 
easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores.  Jarafi 
flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  landei, 
he  should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  ia 
truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  diffic&i- 
ties  of  his  enterprise  would  have  been  gbI; 
beginning.  Two  years  before  he  had  receiTcd 
a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He 
had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  tM 
belief  that  the  English  were  regretting  hia, 
were  pining  for  him,  were  eager  to  rise  in  arias 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  VV'illiaB 
was  then,  as  now.  at  a  distance.  Then,  u 
now,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a 
woman.  Tuen,  as  now,  there  were  few  regulir 
troops  in  England.  Torrington  had  then  daia 
as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  k 
served  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  French 
fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  daring  sevenl 
weeks,  victorious  and  domninant  in  the  Chas* 
nel,  lauded  Home  troops  on  the  southern  eoa«t 
The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  wkdit 
counties,  without  distinction  of  Tovy  or  Whi^ 
Churchman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  vm 
man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and  that  t^« 
Jacobite  party,  which  bad,  a  few  days  befoit. 
seemed  to  be  half  the  kiation,  had  cronchd 
down  in  silent  terror^  and .  had  made  itself  » 
sm^U  that  it  had,  during  some  tibme,  been  imi- 
sible.  What  reason  was  there  for  believing 
that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  16^  at  tk 
first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  ap  fire- 
locks, pikes,  scythes,  to  defend  their  native  sstl 
against  the  French,  would  now  weloome  tk 
French  as  allies  ?  And  of  the  army  by  whkk 
James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  Frmtk 
formed  the  least  odious  part.  More  thaa  kaf 
of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irish  Papist} : 
and  the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  aad 
scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  lest 
been  regarded  by  the  English  ProlestaBts,  hi^ 
by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  veheacan 
before  unknown.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  vat 
said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free ;  aad  tfatf 
moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  knev 
4ieither  how  to  use  aor  how  to  defend  tho 
freedom.  During  their  short  aseendeney  ibn 
had  done  nothing  but  slay,  and  bom,  taA 
pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and  ooofii- 
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a»ie.  In  three  jewts  they  had  committed  such  { 
w»8te  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  j ears  of| 
English  intelligence  and  industry  would  scarcely  I 
repair.  They  would  have  maintnined  their 
independence  against  the  world,  if  they  had 
been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal. 
But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry.  They  had  lied  like  deer 
before  the  yeomanry  of  finaiskillen.  The 
Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that 
they  could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the 
English  throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning 
after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them 
with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  never  again  trust  to  their  soldiership. 
On  this  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind. 
Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catholics,  were 
as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill  fated  race. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what  effect 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance 
on  onr  soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own 
Boil,  we  had  vanquished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and 
severe  teaching  of  experience,  believed  whatever 
his  correspondents  in  England  told  him:  and 
they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was  impa- 
tiently expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and 
the  North  were  ready  to  rise,  that  he  wouM 
proceed  from  the  place  of  landiug  to  Whitehall 
with  as  little  opposition  as  when,  in  old  times, 
he  returned  &om  a  progress.  Ferguson  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory. 
He  anci  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to 
write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm 
to  take  horse  for  His  Mi^esty.  Many  other 
agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country, 
during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
spring.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much 
success  in  the  counties  south  of  Trent.  But  in 
the  north,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
tJkd  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among 
the  Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  prepara- 
tions for  an  insurrection  were  made.  Arms 
-were  privately  bought ;  officers  were  ^pointed ; 
jeoman,  small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were 
induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave  in  their 
names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first 
Bignal.* 

One  of  the  circtimstances  which  filled  James, 
at  this  time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  and  near  her  delivery.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  malice  itself  would  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming 
pan,  and  that  mnltitudes  whom  that  story  had 
deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. He  took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those 
precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had 
fooUshly  and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He 
contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters  sum- 
moning many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to 
assist  at  the  expected  birth ;  and  he  promised, 
in  the  name  of  bis  dear  broUier  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  that  they  should  be  free  to  come  and 
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go  in  safety.  Had  some  *^t  these  witnesses  becA 
invited  to  St.  James's  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  JuDe,'1688,  the  House  of  Stunrt  might, 
j>erhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our  island.  But  it 
is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  onfe. 
It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  fable  had 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete 
refutation  of  that  fable  would  bring  about  u 
Restoration.  Not  a  single  lady  crouscl  the  sea 
in  obedience  to  James's  call.  His  Queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  this  event 
produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England. f 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition 
were  going  on  fast,  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  place  of  embarkation  before 
the  English  Government  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
danger  which  was  impending.  It  hud  been 
long  known  indeed  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  they  had  been  assembled 
merely  that  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled 
before  they  were  sent  to  Flanders,  Piedmont, 
and  Catalonia.  1  Now,  however,  intelligence, 
arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt  that 
an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately  at- 
tempted. Vigorous  preparations  for  defence 
were  made.  The  equipping  and  manning  of 
the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigor.  The 
regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between 
London  and  the  sea.  A  great  camp  was  formed 
on  the  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.  The 
militia  all  over  the  kingdom  iv^as  called  out. 
Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City  regi- 
ments, making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand 
fighting  men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
passed  in  review  before  the  Queen.  The  train- 
bands of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast.  Watchmen  were  posted  by 
the  beacons.  Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned, 
some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.  The  house 
of  the  £arl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite, 
was  searched  He  had  had  time  to  bum  his 
papers  and  to  hide  his  arms ;  but  his  stables 
presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were 
at  the  mangers :  and  this  evidence,  though  not 
legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason, 
was  thought^  sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
to  justify  the  Privy  Council  in  sending  him  to 
the  Tower.  { 

Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army, 
which  was  encamped  round  the  basin  of  La 
Hogue,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cotentin.  Before  he 
quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  ^Id  a  Chapter  of 
the  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  bis  son 
into  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honoured 
with  the  same  distinction,  Powis,  who,  amonff 
his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke,  and 
Melfort,  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was 
again  James's  Prime  Minister.  ||  Even  at  this 
moment,  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  conciliate  the  members  9f  the  Church  of 
England,  none  but  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  thought  worthy  of  any  mark  of 
royal  favour.  Powis  indeed  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  English  aristocracy;  and  his 
countrymen  disliked  him  as  little  as  they  dis- 
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liked  any  oonfipicuons  Papist  Bat  Melfort 
waa  not  eyen  an  Englishman:  he  had  never 
held  ofiSce  in  England:  he  had  never  sate  in 
the  English  Parliament;  and  he  had  therefore 
no  pretensions  to  a  dignitj  peculiarly  Euglish. 
He  was  moreover  hated  by  all  the  contending 
factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal 
letters  conntersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both 
to  the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the 
Convention  at  Edinburgh;  and,  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his  odious 
name  and  handwriting  had  made  the  most  zeal- 
ous friends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down  their 
heads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even 
James  should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men 
whom  his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men 
whom  he  most  delighted  to  honour. 

Still  more  iigurious  to  his  interests  was  the 
Declaration  in  which  he  announced  his  inten- 
tions to  his  subjects  Of  all  the  State  papers 
which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the 
most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious. 
When  it  had  disgusted  and  e3(asperated  all  good 
Englishmen  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint 
Germains  pretended  that  it  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  staunch  Protestant,  Edward  Herbert,  who 
had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
before  the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the 
empty  title  of  Chancellor.*  But  it  is  certain 
that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any. 
matter  of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration 
was  the  work  of  Melfort  and  of  Melfort  alone,  f 
1^  truth  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his  master 
shone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  was 
to  be  found  indicating  that  three  years  of  ban- 
ishment had  made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had 
repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to  him- 
telf  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  tHat 
revolution  which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he 
purposed  to  follow  a  course  in  any  respect 
differing  fVom  that  which  had  already  been 
fatal  to  him.  All  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly 
onfounded.  Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calum- 
nies. Weak  men  had  believed  those  calumnies. 
He  alone  had  been  faultless.  He  held  out  no 
hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restriction 
of  that  vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had 
formerly  laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  again,  in 
defiance  of  the  plainest  statutes,  fill  the  Privy 
Council,  the  bench  of  Justice,  the  public  offices, 
the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists,  that  he  would 
not  re-establish  the  High  Commission,  that  he 
would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to 
remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  king- 
dom. He  did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he 
would  maintain  the  legal  rights  of  the  Church 
of  England :  but  he  had  said  this  before ;  and 
all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his 
mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his 
forgiveness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  proscrip- 
tion more  tecrible  than  any  which  our  island  had 
ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these  were  Or- 
mond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  and 
Burnet.  Afier  the  roll  of  those  who  were 
doomed  to  death  byname,  came  a  series  of  cate- 
gories. First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics 
who  had  been  rude  to  His  Migesty  when  he  was 
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stopped  at  Sheemess  in  his  flight.  These  poor 
ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in  number, 
were  reserved  for  another  bloody  cireoit  Then 
»oame  all  persons  who  had  in  any  manner  borne 
a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  con- 
spirator; judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand 
jurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sheriffs  and  under- 
sheriffs,  constables  and  turnkeys,  in  short,  iH 
the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to 
Ketch.  Then  vengeance  was  denounced  agsinM 
all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  divulged  to 
the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  S&m 
Germains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  shculd 
not  declare  for  their  rightful  Sorereign  t^e 
moment  that  they  heard  of  his  landing,  all 
gaolers  who  should  not  instantly  set  political 
prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  law.  No  exception  wu 
made  in  favour  of  a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who 
might  bewithii^  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
Wniiam's  regiments,  and  a  hundred  miles  froa 
the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single 
Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James, 
after  thus  denouncing  vengeance  against  large 
classes  of  his  subjects,  would  at  least  have 
offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest.  Bat  of 
general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He  did 
indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  net 
in  any  of  the  categories  of  proscription,  and 
who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit  indul- 
gence, should  receive  a  special  pardon.  Bat, 
with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed 
that  their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his 
Declaration  over  every  part  of  the  kingdont 
and  by  doing  so  rendered  a  great  service  te 
William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  bs- 
nished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Engllshmes 
fair  warning,  and  that,  if,  after  such  a  waming 
they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  na 
pretence  for  complaining,  though  every  count| 
town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize  reaemblinf 
that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That 
some  hundreds,  of  people, — the  Jacobites  pit 
the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, — were  t^ 
be  hanged  without  mercy  was  certain;  aod 
nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  BeToIntion, 
nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  goTommest 
by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  i 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonahin 
ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken 
arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  agaiost 
Tourville,  could  be  oerti^n  that  he  should  net 
be  hanged.  How  abject  too,  how  spitefol,  must 
be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  tbe 
most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  as- 
piring to  the  noblest  of  all  prixes,  could  not 
reftain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermea, 
because,  more  than  three  years  before,  the; 
had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchet* 
face  1  If,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  the 
strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  hii 
people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  lut 
bring  himself  to  hold  towards  tiiem  any  lae- 
guage  but  that  of  an  implacable  enemj,  whal 
was  to  be  expected  firom  him  when  he  BhoM 
be  again  their  master  t    80  eavage  vae  h^ 
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Bfttwre  thftt,  la  a  fdtuation  In  which  all  other 
tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and  fkir 
promisee,  he  oould  ntter  nothing  but  reproaches 
and  threats.  The  only  words  In  his  Declara- 
tion whioh  had  any  show  of  graeiousness  were 
those  in  whioh  he  promised  to  send  away  the 
foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his  authority  was  re- 
established ;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  Aill  of  sinister 
meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own 
subjects.  His  intentions  were  manifest.  The 
French  might  go ;  but  the  Irish  would  remain. 
The  people  of  England  were  to  be  kept  down 
by  these  thrice  sutgugated  barbarians.  No 
doubt  a  Bapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton, 
Butler  and  the  Boyne,  might  find  courage 
enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  con- 
"^  querors  were  to  die,  and-  to  lay  waste  our 
country  as  he  had  laid  waste  bis  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  suppress  James's  manifesto,  yery 
wisely  reprinted  it,  and  sent  it  forth  licensed 
by  the  SecreUry  of  State,  and  interspersed 
with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  com- 
mentator. It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamph- 
lets :  it  was  turned  into  doggrel  rhymes ;  and 
it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  non- 
jurors.* 

Indeed^  some  of  the  noi^urors  were  so  much 
alarmed  by  observing  the  effect  whioh  this 
nuinifesto  psoduced,  that  they  affected  to  treat 
it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their  master's 
genuine  Declaration  a  paper  fall  of  gracious 
professions  and  promises.  They  made  him  offer 
a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  great  criminals.  They  made  him 
hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation. 
They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would 
entrust  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration 
to  the  noiguring  bishops.  But  this  forgery  im- 
posed on  nobody,  and  was  important  only  as 
■howilig  that  eyen  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to 
restore.f 

No  man  read  the  -Declaration  with  more  sur- 
prise and  anger  than  Russell.  Bad  as  he  was, 
he  was  much  under  the  influence  of  two  feel- 
ing, whioh,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
yirtuous,  haye  some  affinity  to  virtue,  and  are 
respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
enpidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit 
were  strong  in  him.  He  might  be  false  to  his 
country,  but  not  to  his  fiag ;  and,  even  in  be- 
coming a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a  Jaoobite  only  because 
he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  acrimonious  of 
Whigs.  He  thought  himself  and  his  faction 
nngratefttlly  neglected  by  William,  and  was  for 
a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old 


Roundheads,  tiie  old  Excluslonists,  to  ptinish 
William  by  recalling  James.  The  near  prospect 
of  an  invasion,  and  the  Declaration  in  which 
Englishmen  were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to 
expect  if  that  invasion  should  be  snccessfVil, 
produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  Russell's  feelings ;  and  that  change 
he  distinctly  avowed.  •*!  wish,"  he  said  to 
Uoyd,  *'to  serve  King  James.  The  thing 
might  be  done,  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault. 
But  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him 
forget  all  the  past :  let  him  grant  a  general 
pardon ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
him."  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the 
honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  him- 
self. But  the  Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
a  better  man,  cut  him  short  <*  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  anything  on  that  subject  My  solici- 
tude is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  l 
irill  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  owu 
sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I 
fight  them,  ay,  though  His  Migesty  himself 
should  be  on  board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to 
James ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed 
him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief 
that  Russell,  even  if  willing,  would  not  be  able 
to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  English 
navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King,  who  WS"! 
also  their  old  Admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his 
favourite  Melford  succeeded  in  imparting  ti^ 
Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers.  J  But  for  those 
hopes,  indeed,  it  is  pvt>bable  that  all  thoagbts 
of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year 
would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive 
plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been  disconcerted 
by  a  succession  of  accidenti  such  as  are  beyond 
the  control  of  human  wisdom.  The  time  fixed 
for  the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of 
France  at  Ushant  had  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a 
single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  de- 
tained by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest. 
The  Mediterranean  squadron,  'opposed  by  a 
strong  west  wind,  was  vainly  struggling  to  pass 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  J  wo  fine  vessels  had 
gone  tQ  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.J  Mean- 
while the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had 
been  active.  Before  the  end  of  April  the  Eng- 
lish fieet  was  ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships 
just  launched  ft'om  our  dockyards,  appeared  for 
the  first  Ume  on  the  water. ||  William  bad  beeu 
hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  his  exertions  had  been 
successful.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine 
squadron  fVom  the  Texel  appeared  in  the  Downs, 
^oon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the 
Maes  squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.^  The 
whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was 
assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week 


•  A'l^ttor  to  a  Friend  ooneernlng  a  Fr«noh  tnTasion  to 
nstore  the  late  Klag  James  to  hte  Throne^  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  him  ihoald  be  be  raooearful  in  it,  1602; 
A  Mcond  Letter  to  a  Friend  oonoerning  a  French  InTasion, 
In  which  the  Declaration  lately  di^peraed  under  the  Title 
of  Hla  Majesty's  most  gradoos  Declaration  to  all  his  loving 
•ul^aeta,  oomraaDdiDg  their  Asalstanoe  against  the  P.  oTO. 
mad  his  Adherents,  is  entirely  and  exactly  published  aooord- 
ing  to  the  dispersed  Copies,  with  some  short  ObserTations 
upon  It,  1092  •  The  Pretences  of  the  Freoeb  InTasion  exam- 
ined, leOS;  Kefleetioni  on  the  late  King  James's  Declaration, 
1602.  The  two  Letten  were  written,  I  believe,  by  Lloyd 
Bishnjf  at  Saint  Asaph,    aharidan  aaja, "  The  King's  J>e> 


deration  pleaa'd  none,  and  was  tnm'd  into  ridicule  bnv 
lesqne  lines  in  England."  I  do  not  beliere  tfaat  a  defrnoe 
of  this  unfortunate  Declaration  is  to  be  Ibund  in  any  Jsctv 
bits  tract.  A  Tirutent  Jacobite  writer,  in  a  repW  to  Dr. 
Welwood,  printed  fio  1003,  says,  **  As  for  the  Declaration 
that  was  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assare  you  that  it  was 
as  much  mlsliked  by  many,  almost  all,  of  the  King*! 
friends,  as  it  can  be  ezpoeed  by  his  enemiea'* 

t  Naieiesns  LuttrelPs  Diary,  April,  1602. 

i  Sheridan  MS.;  M6moires  de  Dangeao. 

9  London  Oaxette,  Mi^  12, 10, 1002;  Oaxetto  de  PsiH 
May  21-31, 1002.  . 
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of  May,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line, 
manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  thoasand 
of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Russell  had  the  obief  command.  He 
was  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  Sir  John 
Ashley,  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel,  Rear  Admiral 
Carter,  -and  Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Dutch 
officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank . 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  British  Channel.  There  was  little  reason 
for  apprehending  that  such  a  force  could  be  de- 
feated in  a  fair  conflict  Neyertheless  there  was 
great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was  known  that 
there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarm- 
ing rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  from 
France.  It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned 
on  the  co-operation  of  some  of  tho&e  officers  on 
whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the 
State  might  depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can 
BOW  be  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But 
others,  who  were  probably  less  criminal,  had 
been  more  indiscreet.  At  all'  the  coffee  houses 
admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned  by  name 
as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed 
that  some  of  the  guilty  liad  been  put  under 
arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the  service. 
The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great 
strait  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or 
the  danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater. 
Mary,  with  many  painful  misgivings,  resolved, 
and  the  event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely, 
to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  accused 
gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her 
kmgdom  to  their  national  and  professional 
spirit 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of 
officers  was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's  on  board 
the  Britannia,  a  fine  three  decker,  from  which 
Russell's  flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral  told  them 
that  he  had  received  a  despatch,  which  he  was 
charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  from  Notting- 
ham. The  Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had 
been  informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the 
character  of  *the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It 
had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  her- 
self under  the  nece^ity  of  dismissing  many  offi- 
cers. But  Her  Majesty  was  determined  to 
helieve  nothing  against  those  brave  servants 
of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
I'oully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she 
})laced  entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter 
was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them 
)»robably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence 
Mian  rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine. 
They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they  had 
fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might 
in  selfdefence  have  become  traitors.  They  be- 
«^ame  enthusiastically  loyal  as  soon  as  they  were 
assured  that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  confi- 
donce  in  their  loyalty.  The^  eagerly  signed  an 
address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
itiAsrity,  venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  her 
in'ghts,  of  English  freedom  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  against  all  foreign  and  Popish 
Invaders.  "OcS,"  they  added,  "preserve  your 
person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your 
arms ;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen  "* 

The  sinoerity  of  these  professions  was  soon 


brought  to  the  test  A  few  hours  after  the 
meeting  on  board  of  the  Britannia,  the  ma^t^ 
of  Tourville's  squadron  were  seen  from  the  clifff 
of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the 
news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  ronsed 
Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another 
took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelli genre 
to  Russell.  All  was  ready ;  and  on  the  nnyn- 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  allied  fleets 
stood  out  to  sea.f 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  aqaitd- 
ron,  consisting  of  forty  four  ships  of  the  lire. 
But  he  had  received  positive  orders  to  protect 
the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  decline  t 
battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  gires 
before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  tb« 
Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  joined,  he  wt* 
not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  tlie  respoofi- 
bility  of  disobedience.  He  still  rememberei 
with  bittemes»the  reprimand  which  his  ex- 
treme caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the 
fight  of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be 
told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  nnenterprisiai 
commander,  that  he  had  no  courage  bot  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He  w« 
also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against  faim  were 
rather  apparent  than  real.  He  belieTed.  on  the 
authority  of  James  and  Melfort,  that  the  Ed;- 
lish  seamen,  from  the  flag  officers  down  to  the 
cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites.  .Those  who  fought 
would  fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there  wou.i 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most 
critical  moment  Animated  by  such  hopes  be 
sailed  from  Brest,  t»teered  first  towards  the 
north  east,  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorsev 
shire,  and  then  struck  across  the  Channel  to- 
wards La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  wit 
to  convoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  ea* 
bark  on  board  of  the  transports.  He  was  with'n 
a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before  dar- 
break,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  (tf 
May,  he  saw  the^great  armament  of  the  allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  d^ 
termined  to  bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the 
two  lines  of  battle  were  formed ;  but  it  wh 
eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  becaoi 
plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  down- 
ward, were  resolved  to  do  their  dnty.  Russet 
had  visited  all  his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  Ici 
crews.  **  If  your  commanders  play  false,*'  be 
said,  "  overboard  with  them,  and  with  mysdf 
the  first  "  There  was  no  defection.  There  wti 
no  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  brob 
the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter 
of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  and  fell  dying  as 
the  deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below. 
He  would  not  let  go  his  sword.  "  Fig^t  thi 
ship,"  were  his  last  words :  "  fight  the  ship  « 
long  as  she  can  swim."  The  battle  lasted  till  torn 
in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  gvns  was  £^ 
tlnctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  olF,  by  tk 
army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast  of  K«- 
mandy.  During  the  earliea  part  of  the  day, 
the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  French  .-'thef 
were  opposed  to  half  of  the  allied  fleet ;  aad 
against  that  half  they  maintained  the  ooafiiit 
with  their  usual  courage,  and  with  more  thu 
their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard  aai 
doubtful  fight  of  five  hoars,  Toorrille  thoogfct 
that  enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  tte 
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kownir  of  tb«  white  iUg,  aiid  began  to  draw  off. 
But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was 
with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  great  »nperiority  of  force. 
They  oame  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
became  a  flight.  TourviUe  fought  his  own  ship 
denperatelj.  She  was  named,  in  allusion  to 
Lewis's  favourite  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and 
was  widely  renowned  as. the  finest  vessel  in  the 
world.  It  was  reported  amung  the  EngUnL 
sailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  &n  image  of 
the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as 
he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with 
vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallanf  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay 
like  a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death 
on  every  side  from  her  hundred  and  four  port- 
holes. She  was  so  formidably  manned  that  all 
attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after  sun- 
set, she  got  clear  of  her  assai^ts,  and  with  all 
her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so  much,  that 
Tourville  hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of 
ninety  guns,  which  was  named  the  Ambitious. 
By  tids  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the 
sea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made 
their  escape  by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous 
for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair. 
In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick 
sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread, 
through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous 
rocks  of  the  Race  of  Alderney,  and,  by  a  strange 
good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster 
at  Saint  M aloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture 
to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait, 
the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky 
to  venture  into  the  Race  of  Alderney  fled  to  the 
havens  of  the  Gotentin.  The  Royal  Sun  and  two 
other  three  deckers  reached  Cberburg  in  safety. 
The  Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  ships,  all  first 
rates  or  second  rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Uogue,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cberburg 
,  were  closely  chased  by  an  English  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Delaval.  He  found 
them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no  large 
man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore 
1  determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fireships 
and  boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  sue-  \ 
cessfully  performed.  In  a  short  time  the^oyal  | 
Bun  and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes. 
Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore;  and 
part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. f 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  victorious  fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of 
Ja  Uogue.  Here,  as  at  Cberburg,  the  French 
men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into  shallow 
water.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
army  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
JSngland.  Siix  of  them  were  moored  under  a 
fort  named   Lisset     The  rest  lay  under  the 

5uns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vaast,  where 
ames  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  where 
the  Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of 
Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.     Marshal  Bel- 


^  Rii«eU*>  Latter  to  Nottlaghan,  May  30, 1002,  in  the 
ItfOndon  OaMtte  of  U»]r  28;  Particolan  of  Another  Lettvr  j 
ttam  th«  flMt  pabUsbed  by  authority;  Burcbett;  Buroet, 


lefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from 
approaching  either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint 
Vaast.  James,  however,  who  knew  something 
of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would 
not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an 
attack.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- third 
of  May  all  was  ready.  A  flotilla  consisting  of 
sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred  boats, 
was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Rooke.  The 
whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  rowers,  flushed  by  succestf,  and  animated 
by  the  thought  that  they  were  g^ing  to  fight 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating England,  pulled  manfully  and  with 
loud  huxxas  towards  the  six  huge  wooden 
castles  which  lay  elose  to  Fort  Lisset.  The 
French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people, 
have  always  beei^  more  liable  to  sudden  panics 
than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English 
and  Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  a  panic 
both  in  the  fleet  aed  in  the  army.  Tourville 
ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would 
have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the 
bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in 
confusion.  The  ships  were  abandoned.  The 
cannonade  f^om  Fort  Lisset  was  so  'feeble  and 
ill  directed  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regi- 
ments on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket 
shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men 
of  war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed 
this  great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating 
tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blase  during  the  night ; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced 
that  the  flames  had  reached  a  powder  room  or 
a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  tide  came  back,  strong ;  and  with  the 
tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred 
boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saiot 
Vaast.  DuVing  a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did 
some  execution  among  the  crews  of  Our  skiffs : 
but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The  French 
poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side:  the 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns 
against  the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily 
silenced.  James  and  Melfoil,  Bellefonds.  ana 
Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency 
while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The 
conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames, 
made  their  way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many 
transports  lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set 
on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  -The  rest 
would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off, 
had  not  the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  more ;  and  the  victorious  flo- 
tilla slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile  camp 
with  a  thundering  chant  of  "God  save  the 
King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  the  great  conflict  which  bad  raged 
during  five  days  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and 


ballad  on  the  batcie,  one  of  the  beet  •pedmens  of  SngUsk 
street  poetry,  aod  the  Advice  tea  Pfeiater,  1602. 
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■hoN.  One  Koglish  fireship  had  perished  in 
its  calling.  Sixteen  Fr«*nch  men  of  war,  all 
Qoble  Tusaels,  and  eight  of  them  three-deokers, 
had  been  sunk  or  barned  down  to  the  keel. 
The  battle  is  called  from  the  place  where  it  ter- 
minated, the  battle  of  La  Uogae.*- 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  bound* 
less  exultation.  In  -the  fight  on  the  open  sea, 
indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  allies 
had  been  so  great  that  they  had  little  reason  to 
boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats 
had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French 
army,  and  under  the  fire  of  French  batteries, 
destroyed  a  fifte  French  fleet,  amply  justified 
the  pride  ifith  which  our.  fathers  pronounced 
the  name  df  La  Hogae.  That  we  may  fully 
enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember 
that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  the  first  great  victory  that  the 
English  had  gained  over  the  French  since  the 
day  of  Agincourt.  The  stain  left  on  our  fame 
by  the  shamehil  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  was 
effaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own. 
The  Dutch  had  indeed  doi^  their  duty,  as  they 
have  always  done  it  in  maritime  war,  whether 
fighting  on  our  side  or  against  us,  whether  vic- 
torious or  vanquished.  But  the  English  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  Russell  who 
commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman. 
Delaval  who  directed  the  attack  on  Cherburg, 
was  an  Englishman.  Rooke  who  led  the  flo- 
tilla into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  was  an  English- 
man. The  only  two  officers  of  note  who  had 
fallen,  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of 
the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  plea- 
sure with  which  the  good  news  was  received 
here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to 
nattonal  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The 
pleasant  pastures,  cornfields  and  commons  of 
Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat 
of  war.  The  housQ9  and  gardens,  the  kitchens, 
and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate  chests,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees, 
who  had  sacked  the  dwellings  an4  skinned 
the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of 
French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  free 
quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne. 
Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  Qod  for 
this  great  deliverance;  and  the  most  respect- 
able nonjurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart 
that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to  be  brought 
back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  univer- 
sal. During  several  days  the  bells  of  London 
pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  on 
all  the  steeples  Rows  of  candles  were  in  all 
the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  corners 
of  the  streets. t  The  sense  which  the  govern- 
ment entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy 
was  promptly,  Judiciously  and  gracefully  mani- 

•  London  Om^  Hayao,  1602;  Burefaett**  Memoiri  of 
rraiuactions  at  8ea;  Badeo  to  tho  StotM  Generml,  May 
24  (June  3);  Lift  of  Jamec,  U.  4M;  RiuMir>  Utters  in 
Ui6  Oommon*'  Jooivali  of  Nor.  98, 1603 ;  An  Aoeouat  of 
the  Great  Victory,  1602;  Monthly  Mercarlof  for  June  and 
July,  1602;  Parli  GaMtte,  Hay  28  (June  7);  Van  Al* 
Bonde'i  dcupateh  to  tho  Btatet  Goneral,  datod  May  24, 
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tba  Monthly  Merrary  for  July.    A  raport  drawn  up  by 
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fested.  Sidney  and  Portiaad  wmt  sett  It  ■ 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  wen  aoeoBpia 
by  Rochester,  as  the  repnaentatiTe  of  tbel 
ries.  The  three  Lords  took  down  vit^  tbi 
thirty  seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  lia 
they  were  to  distribute  aa  »  donative  amca^ti 
sailors.}  Qold  medals  were  pven  to  tk«  d 
cer8.2  The  remuns  oi  Hastiiigs  aad  L4K 
were  brought  on  shore  with  every  mark  d  n 
our.  Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmomtit,  wa 
great  display  of  military  pomp,  g  Tkt  oq 
of  Hastings  was  brought  np  to  LoaJoi  i 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  i« 
ment  of  Saint  James's  Chureh.  The  footg-j 
with  reversed  arm^  escorted  the  heaxse.  I| 
royal  state  carriages,  eaoh  drawn  by  bx  boi 
were  in  the  procession :  a  crowd  of  men  d  % 
lity  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews ;  ^1 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  the  fonen:^ 
mon.f  While  sqch  marks  of  respect  wtn  \ 
to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were  not  sef  ttl 
Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with  lad 
ments,  bandages,  and  drags,  were  sect  ik« 
all  haste  from  London  to  Portsmouth.**  1 
not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  di±i 
which  there  then  was  in  providing  at  sii-n 
tice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful  attci^ 
for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  laoeratei  i 
At  present  every  county,  every  large  tcv^ 
boast  of  some  spacious  palace  in  wLica 
poorest  labourer  who  has  ftaetured  a  Ilebi 
find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical  <1 
dant,  a  careful  nurse,  medieiiies  of  tat  1 
quality,  and  nourishment  each  as  ss  isi 
requires.  But  there  was  not  then,  ia  ik  id 
realm,  a  single  infirmsry  sapported  b;  vd 
tary  contribution.  Even  in  the  ea:4ul , 
only  edifices  open  to  the  wounded  Ter«  tsej 
ancient  hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  aa-i  S 
Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders  tii 
both  these  hospitals  arrangements  stooil 
made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  recet-tai 
patients  from  the  fleet ff  At  the  same 
was  announced  that  a  noble  and  lastise  ai 
rial  of  the  gratitude  which  Bogland  fe.i  ix 
courage  and  patriotism  of  ber  sailers  w 
s(^on^  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appr^ 
Among  the  suburban  resideoices  of  our  d 
that  which  stood  at  Green wioh  had  loof  bi 
distinguished  place.  Charles  the  Secoail 
the  situation,  and  determined  to  r^^i 
house  and  to  improve  the  gardees^  S6££.  i 
his  Restoration,  he  began  to  erect,  au  a 
almost  washed  by  the  Thames  at  hifii  I 
a  mansit>Q  of  vast  extent  and  ooat.  Bchiad 
palace  were  planted  long  avenaea  <^  trees  «l 
when  William  reigned,  were  soarccly  m^rti 
saplings,  but  which  hare  now  ooftnd  ] 
their  massv  shads  the  summer  ramblea  i^J 
ral  geoeratrons.  On  the  slope  which  ^1 
been  the  scene  of  the  holiday  sporti  «i 
Londoners,  were  ooDstmeted  fl^hts  of  tafl 


Heronry  for^nna;  Baten  to  the  StefeaaOeunLai 
<Jnn«  3);  Narelamia  LuttraU's  Dhrr. 

X  London  Oaaatta,  Josa  S.  ISn; 
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icb  ihe  TMtiget  may  stfll  be  discerned.  | 
ueen  now  publiclj  deeUred,  in  her  lius- 
I  name,  that  the  building  commenoed  by 
ia  should  be  completed,  and  should  be  a 
t  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  semoe  of 
sountrj.* 

of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the 
lews  was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind. 
^  about  a  month  the  nntion  had  been 
''  expeotang  an  iuTasion  and  a  rising,  and 
tnsequently  been  in  an  irritable  and  suspi- 
noocL  In  many  parts  of  England  a  nonju- 
lid  not  show  himself  without  great  risk  of 
insulted.  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden 
>nse  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the 

The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman 
It  had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight 
ich  seTeral  shots  were  fired,  had  been 
^d  and  pulled  down.f  Yet  such  riots 
ij  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
which  had  inflamed  the  whole  society, 
xposure  of  Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as 
led,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that 
ibe  of  which  Gates  was  the  patriarch 
r  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  dis- 

to    be  unreasonably  incredulous  about 

But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
I  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  but 
xch  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
8  in  the  island.  HVhoeTer  pretended  that 
lid  point  out  those  traitors  was  sure  to 
Lrd  with  attention;  and  there  was  not 
,g  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the 

opportunity. 

false  witness  was  named  Robert  Young, 
story  was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  in- 
ited,  and  so  much  of  his  correspondence 
en  preserred,  that  the  whole  man  is  be- 
a.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious 
His  birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dispute 

three  nations.  The  English  pronounced 
isli.  The  Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of 
noor  of  haying  him  for  a  countryman, 
d  that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland.  Where- 
i  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  impossible  to 
where  he  was  bred :  for  his  phraseology 
wisely  that  of  the  Teagnes  who  were,  in 
ne,  favourite  characters  on  our  stage, 
led  himself  a  priest  of  the  Established 
k :  but  he  was  in  troth  only  a  dea- 
ind  bis  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained 
iucing  forged  certificates  of  his  learning 
oral  character.  Long  befote  the  Revo- 
he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  in  Ire- 
bo  t  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any 

He  was  driven  from  one  place  by  the 
I  which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless 
5.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on 
owed  horse,  which  he  never  returned. 
tied  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up 
;ainy.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on 
casion  from  the  gad  of  Cavan  have  been 
red^  He  assured  each  of  his  wives,  with 
s»t  frightftil  imprecations,  that  she  alone 
e  object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thus  sue- 
in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him 
>n,  &nd  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  for- 
1^  herself  at  the  assises.    The  only  spe- 

which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of 
Ing  reli^ous  instruction  are  to  be  found 
se    epistles.     He  compares  himself  to 

n&  to  th«  StatM  QtwnX,  Jua»  7-17,  KM. 
Lwttnll'sIMar. 


David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who  had 
been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He 
declares  that  he  repents :  he  prays  for  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Almighty,  and  then  intreata  his 
dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  peijure  herself. 
Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wand- 
ered during  several  years  about  Ireland  and  £ng« 
land,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  sonating,  forg* 
ing,  and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names. 
In  1684  he  was  convicted  at  Bury  of  having  frau* 
dulently  counterfeited  Sancroft's  signature,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprison- 
ment From  his  dungeon  be  wrote  to  implore 
the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter  may  still  be 
read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  and 
bad  spelling.  {  The  writer  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of 
water,  declared  that  he  should  never  know 
peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal  absolution^ 
and  professed  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters. 
As  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy 
produced  no  effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing 
bitterly  to  be  revenged  on  Bancroft,  betook  him- 
self to  another  device.  The  Western  insurrec- 
tion had  jukt  broken  out  The  magistrates  all 
over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen 
to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Young  declu^ 
on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design  had 
been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King 
James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen, 
and  ten  Presbyteriun  ministers,  as  parties  to 
the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were  brought 
to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  witness 
box :  but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved 
by  overwh<^ming  evidence  to  be  false.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  again  convicted  of 
forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he 
determined  to  try  whether  he  should  be  more 
fortunate  as  an  accuser  of  Jacobites  than  he 
had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He  first 
addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a 
horrible  plot  against  their  Migesties,  a  plot  as 
deep  as  hell ;  and  some  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
land were  concerned  in  it.  Tillotson,  though 
he  placed  little  confidenoe  in  information  com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  as  a  Privy  Councillor  made 
it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to  William. 
William,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  matter 
very  lightly.  *<  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  **  that 
this  is  a  villany ;  and  I  will  have  nobody  dis- 
turbed on  such  grounds."  After  this  rebuff, 
Young  remained  some  time  quiet  But  when 
William  was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the 
nation  was  agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able audienoe.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who 
was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols 
was  not  likely  to  iigure  any  body.  But  Young 
was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  wea- 
pons, the  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He 
had  lived  during  some  years  by  counterfeiting 
hands,  and  had  at  length  attained  such  con- 
summate skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  expe» 
rienced  clerks  who  were  conversant  with  maau* 
script  could  Rcaroely,  after  the  most  minute 
comparison,  discover  any  difference- between  )^ 
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Imitations  and  the  originats.  He  had  succeeded 
In  mslting  a  collection  of  papers  written  by  men 
of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection. 
Some  autographs  he  had  stolen ;  and  some  he 
had  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask 
after  the  characters  of  servants  or  curates.  He 
now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Restoration  of  the  banished  King. 
This  document  set  forth  that  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  take 
arms  for  His  Majesty,  and  to  seize  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To  the  As- 
Bociation  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marl- 
borough, of  Cornbury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Bancroft, 
and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Roehestei*  and  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the 
paper  in  some  hiding  place  into  the  house  of  one 
of  the  persons  whose  signatures  had  been  coun- 
terfeited. As  Young  could  not  quit  Newgate, 
he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent 
for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named 
Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of 

?erjury  and  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  clipped, 
he  selection  was  not  happy ;  for  Blackhead 
had  none  of  the  qu«klities  which  the  trade  of  a 
false  witness  requires' except  wickedness.  There, 
was  nothing  plausible  about  him.  His  voice 
was  harsh.  Treachery  was  vnritten  in  all  the 
lines  of  his  yellow  face.  He  had  no  invention, 
no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more 
than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instnioted  by  his  accomplice,  re- 
paired to  Sprat's  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced 
himself  there  as  the  confidential  servant  of  an 
imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously 
manufactured  by  Young,  and  received,  with  the 
semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal 
benediction.  The  servants  made  the  stranger 
welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank 
their  master's  healthy  and  entreated  them  to  let 
him  see  the  house.  They  could  not  venture  to 
show  any  of  the  private  apartments.  Black- 
bead,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately, 
but  in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at 
the  study,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
dropping  the  Association  into  a  flowerpot  which 
Stood  in  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Everything  having  been  thus  prepared,  Young 
informed  the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them 
something  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be 
heard.  His  request  reached  them  on  perhaps 
the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month. 
Tourville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The  army 
of  James  was  embarking.  London  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval 
officers.  The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether 
she  should  cashier  those  who  were  suspected,  or 
try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  their  honour  and 
patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  minister^ 
oould  not  revise  to  listen  to  any  person  who 

J  professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  in- 
brmation.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Oouncil.  They  there 
Moused  Marlborough,  Cornbury,  Salisbury, 
Bancroft  and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great 
laea.  Young  said,  had  invited  James  to  invade 
England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him.  The 
eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had 
"Vadertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which 


would  inflame  the  nation  agatnst  the  govsrm* 
ment  of  King  William.  The  conspirators  vr«n 
bound  together  by  a  written  instrument.  That 
instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would 
be  found  at  Bromley  if  careful  search  was  made. 
Young  particularly  requested  that  the  meseea- 
gers  might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop'i 
flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  1%« 
story  was  circumstantial;  and  part  of  it  wts 
probable.  Marlborough's  dealings  with  St.  Ger- 
mains  were  well  known  to  Caermartben,  to  Not- 
tingham and  to  Sidney.  Cornbury  was  a  tool 
of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a-nopjurer 
and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  t 
Papi  St.  Sancroft  had ,  not  m  any  mon  ths  before, 
been,  with  too  much  show  of  reason,  suspected 
of  inviting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of 
all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  as* 
likely  to  be  concerned  in  any  haxardoas  desigiL 
He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Botk 
his  ambition  and  bis  party  spirit  had  alwaji 
been  effectually  kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease 
and  his  anxiety  for  his  own.  safety.  He  hsd 
been  guilty  of  some  criminal  compliances  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  flavour  of  James,  had  sate 
in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  ii 
several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that 
court,  and  had,  with  trembling  hands  and  falter- 
ing voice,  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  is 
the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  he  hal 
stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Eng- 
land would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraortB- 
nary  means,  he  had  resigned  the  powers  whicb 
he  had  during  two  years  exercised  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his  peace  witk 
his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Conrentioa 
voted  for  a  Regency:  but  he  had  taken  tks 
oaths  without  hesitation ;  he  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sove- 
reigns ;  and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added 
to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember those  sentences  in  which  the  Chureh 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  de- 
liverance wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  mai 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among 
the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloi- 
sters of  Westminster,  was  Tery  unlikely  to  xna 
the  risk  of  martyrdom.  He  vras  not,  indeed, 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  goremmecL 
For  the  feeUng  which,  next  to  solicitude  for  Ui 
own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  tJia 
greatest  influence  on  his  publio  conduct,  was  Ida 
disUke  of  tho  Puritans;  a  disKke  which  spraDg. 
not  from  bigotry,  but  f^om  Epicureanism  Their 
austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and 
luxurious  life:  their  phraseology  shocked  hii 
fastidious  taste;  and,  where  they  were  cos- 
cerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  hia. 
Loathing  the  nonoonformtsts  as  he  did,  he  wu 
not  likely  to  be  very  sealous  for  a  prince  whxm 
the  nonconformists  regarded  as  their  protector. 
But  Sprat's  faults  afforded  ample  security  that 
he  would  never,  f^m  spleen  against  WUiiaa, 
engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.  Why 
Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  psrilois 
part  in  an  enterprise  fiill  of  peril  to  a  man  »- 
gularly  pliant,  cautious  and  self-4iidalgent,  it  a 
difficult  to  say. 
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The  first  step  whiofa  the  miBisters  took  was  to 
•end  Marlboroasrfa  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by 
far  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  accused  per- 
sons; and  that  be  had  held  a  traitorous  corres- 
pondence with  Saint  Germains  was  a  fact  which, 
whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queeu 
and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  Council  and  several  inesseu- 
gers  were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrnDt 
from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody. All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hid- 
den an  important  document  were  searched,  the 
library,  the  diningroom,  the  drawiugroom,  the 
bedcbaiglfer,  and  the  adjacent  closets.  His 
papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good 
prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse, 
but  no«  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into 
every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look 
into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had  hidden 
the  Association:  for  that  room  was  near  the 
offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little 
need  by  the  Bishop  and  his  family.  The  offi- 
cers returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner, 
but  without  the  document  which,  if  it  had  been, 
found,  might  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminstor, 
aqd  was  suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All 
his  bookcases  and  drawers  were  examined;  and 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  dour  of  his  bed- 
chamber, but  with  strict  orders  to  behave  civilly 
and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  ttie  following  day  he  was  brought  before 
tlie  Council.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  Nottingham  with  great  humanity  and  cour- 
tesy. The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire  inno- 
cence, behaved  with  temper  and  firmness.  He 
made  no  complaints.  **I  submit,"  he  said, 
"  to  the  necessities  of  State  in  such  a. time  of 
jealousy  and  danger  as  this."  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for 
King  James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correa- 
pondenoe  with  France,  whether  he  had  signed 
any  treasonable  association,  and  whether  he 
knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these 
questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  ^ 
the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Bishop.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery. 
He  remained  there  in  easy  confinement  during 
ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing  tending  to  erimi- 
nato  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered  to 
jrctum  to  Bromley.  . 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  baa  been  devi- 
sing a  new  scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another 
Tisit  to  Bromley,  and  contrived  to  take  the 
forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in  which  he 
had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Tonng.  One 
of  Yoanffs  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  Se- 
cretary's Office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her 
husbandt  to  explain  how  a  paper  of  such  im- 
portance had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it  was 
not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it 
hod  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of 
invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of 
•ending  down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely 
^rrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  wonld  oall  on  him  at 
WhitehalL  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
•ad  the  aconsad  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face 
^*'^'         III.       —  ...  I       .     .11  .    ■   I » 
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with  Blackhead  befbre  the  Council.  Then  tha 
truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop  remembered 
the  villanoas  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had 
knelt  to  ask  the  episcopal  blessing.  The 
Bishop's  secretary  confirmed  his  master's  asser- 
tions. The  fttUe  witness  soon  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew 
frightfully  livid.  His  voice,  generally  loud  and 
coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cillors saw  his  confusion,  and  crosses amiiiod 
him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their 
questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his 
original  lie  in  the  original  words.  At  last  he 
found  that  he  had  no  way  of  extricating  himself 
but  by  owning  his  guilt.  He  acknowledged  th'at 
he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  4iis  visit  to 
Bromley ;  and,  after  much  previSrication,  he 
related  how  he  had  hidden  the  Association,  and 
how  he  had  removed  it  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by 
Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted. 
Young,  with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every 
thing  He  knew  nothing  about  the  flowerpots, 
**  If  so,"  cried  Nottingham  and  Sidney  together, 
**  why  did  you  give  such  particular  directions 
that  the  flowerpots  at  Bromley  should  ba 
searched  ?"  **  I  never  gave  any  directions 
about  the  flowerpots,"  said  Young.  Then  tha 
whole  board  broke  forth.  "How  dare  you  say 
so?  We  all  remepAber  it."  Still  the  knave 
stood  up  erect  and  exclaimed,  with  an  impo* 
dence  which  Oates  might  have  envied,  **Thi8 
hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop 
and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has  taken  Black- 
head off ;  and  they  are  both  trying  to  stifle-  tha 
plot  "  This  was  too  much.  '  There  was  a  smile 
and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  board. 
**  Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  •*  wouldst  thou 
have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to 
have  this  paper  put  where  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and  where,  if 
they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?** 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody. 
The  Bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  minis- 
ters for  their  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  took 
his  leave  of  them.  In  the  antechamber  ha 
found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Young  sate,  endjuring  the  stare  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down 
on  far  greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories 
in  England.  "Young,"  said  Sprat,  "your 
consdenoe  must  tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly 
wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry 
that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your  associate 
has  confessed."  "Confessed!"  cried  Young; 
"no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet;  and  that  yott 
shall  find  to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  impeachment,  my  Lord.  When  Parlia- 
ment sits  you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  "  God 
give  you  repentance,"  answered  the  Bishop. 
"For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  mora 
danger  of  being  daml\ed  than  I  of  being  im* 
peached."  * 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this 
execrable  fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to 
bail.  Young  and  Blackhead  had  done  him  an 
inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned  la 
a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  whieh  they  had 
falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  goveni* 
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nent  was  in  powesBloii  of  moral  proofs  of  his 
gnilt,  is  now  certain.  But  his  oontemporaries 
bad  not,  as  w«  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy 
before  them.  They  knew  that  he  had  been 
aooused  of  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
that  peijury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to 
min  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the 
Tower.  There  was  in  the  public  mind  a  yery 
natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his 
imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned  with- 
out sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  information,  be  reasonably  presumed 
that  he  had  been  disgraced  without  sufficient 
oanse?  It  was  certain  that  a  yiie  calumny, 
destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  calumny  might  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  master's  favour  in  January  ? 
Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  carried  back  firom 
Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  con^ 
struct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  accomplice. 
He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named  Holland, 
who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never, 
eaid  Young,  was  there  si^oh  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. A  bold,  shrewd,  fellow  might  easily 
earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five 
hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What, 
he  asked,  was  he  to  do  for  it?  Nothing,  he 
was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to 
■ay,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and 
coloured.  There  really  was  a  plot;  and  this 
would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had  not 
been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  help  of  fiction.     "Yon 


must  swear  that  yon  and  I  were  in  a  lAck  nxMi 
npstaii^  at  the  Lobster  in  Sonthwark.  Some 
men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They  gave  a  pass- 
word before  they  were  admitted.  They  woe 
all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the 
Association  in  our  presence.  Then  they  paM 
each  his  shilling  and  went  away.  And  yoa 
must  be  ready  to  identify  my  Lord  Mari- 
borough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two  of 
these  men."  **How  can  I  identify  them!" 
said  Holland,  <*  I  never  saw  them."  *«  Yea 
must  contrive  to  see  them,"  answered  the  temp* 
ter,  **  as  soon  as  yon  can.  The  Biabop  will  be 
at  the  Abbey.  Anybody  abont  the  Gonrt  will 
point  out  my  Lord  Marlborough.*'  Holland 
immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The  unlucky 
imitator  of  Gates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of 
the  government,  for  peijnry,  aubomation  <rf 
peijnry,  and  forgery.  He  vras  conyicted  aai 
imprisoned,  was  again  set  in  the  pillory,  and 
underwent,  in  addition  to  the  exposnre,  abo^ 
which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  sel- 
dom been  known.*  After  his  punishment,  he 
was,  during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  ef 
pilferers,  ring-droppers  and  sharpers  who  in- 
fested the  capital  At  length,  in  the  year  1700^ 
he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited  a 
momentary  interest.  The  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  Robert  Young,  Clerk,  once  m 
famous,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  thca 
that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  th« 
dead  warrant  had  come  down,  and  finally  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large  as* 
sembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence,  f 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


WHILE  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the 
dread  of  an  invasion,  and  then  by  joy 
at  the  deliverance  wrought  for  her  by  the  valour 
of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking 
place  on  the  Continent.  On  the  sixth  of  March 
the  king  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  { 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy. 
The  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  author  and 
the  chief  hi^d,  during  some  months,  been  in  con- 
stant danger  of  dissolution.  By  what  strenuous* 
exertions,  by  what  ingenious  expedients,  by  what 
blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves, 
one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but 
imperfectly  known.  The  fullest'  and  most  au- 
tBentic  record  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a 
erowd  of  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  poten- 
tates, negligent  of  the 'common  interest  and 
jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Heinsius.  In  that  corres- 
pondence William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  eventftil  life,  to  sustain  some  high 
parts  for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified ; 
fend,  in  those  parts,  his  success  was  imperfect 
As  Sovereign  of  England,  he  showed  abilities 
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and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  hononraUe 
mention  in  history :  but  his  deficiencies  wen  * 
great.  He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  aa 
cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  U 
0B  ease.  His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exila 
His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was  alwaii 
counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before  L 
should  again  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  tto 
clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innnmerable 
windmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  taS 
gables,  an^  the  long  lines  of  painted  viBM 
reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  ao 
pains  to  hide  the  preference  which  he  felt  far 
his  native  soil  and  for  his  early  fHends ;  mi 
therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  aerviees  i» 
our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  onr  heaiia 
As  a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  ran 
courage  and  capacity:  but,  from  whateicr 
cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  io  seat 
of  his  oontemporaries,  who,  in  general  poiren 
of  mind,  were  far  ihferior  to  him.  The  bwncn 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  dipla- 
macy,  in  the  highest-sense  of  the  word.  It  mny 
be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  raperier 
in  the  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiatiaM 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  rf 
nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  departaicBt 
of  politibs  vras  never  more  severely  tasked  « 
more  signally  proved  than  daring  the  latter  Mil 
of  1691  and  the  eariier  part  of  1692. 
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One  of  his  chief  diiBculties  was  caused  hf 
the  sullen  and  menacing  demeanour  of  the 
Northern  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coali- 
tion :  but  thejr  had  early  become  cold,  and  were 
fast  becoming  hostile.  From  Prance  they  flat- 
'  tered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It 
was  not  very  probable  that  ^er  armies  would 
cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a 
passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  might 
well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of 
maritime  right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost 
every  extensive  war  of  modem  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The 
Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legiti- 
mate trade  between  the  Baltic  and  France  was 
tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had  not 
in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each 
other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together,  in- 
trigued at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried 
to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in 
Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead 
of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get* 
The  Kiug  of  Denmark  seised  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein 
an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to 
bis  neighbours.  *<  I  fear,*'  William  wrote,  in  an 
hour  %>f  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  "  I  fear 
that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Eu- 
rope. The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and 
her  confederates  will  know  too  late  how  great 
mn  error  they  have  committed.  They  are  far- 
ther, no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  work- 
ing our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France  will 
now  consent  to  reasonable  tefms  is  not  to  be 
expected;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in 
hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may  dic- 

tate/'t 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the 
eonduct  of  the  Northern  powers,  ominous  signs 
began  to  appear  in  a  very  difl'erent  quarter.  It 
bad,  ftrom  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce 
sovereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own 
dominions,  persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved 
that  religion  from  a  great  peril.  But  happily 
the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
bad  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the 
SlcTenth  and  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded 
'William  with  ill  concealed  partiality.  He  was 
sot  indeed  their  friend  ;  but  he  was  their  ene- 
my's enemy;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if 
restored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy's  Tassal. 
To  the  heretic  nephew  therefor^  they  gave 
thei^  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle 
only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alex- 
ander the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne 
little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor, 
Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Inno- 
eent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused 
mgainst  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
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tantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permitteJ 
the  French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at  one  time, 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Galilean  schism, 
was  accommodated;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic 
princes  to  the  Calvinistwho  had  usurped  tho 
British  throne. 

Meanwhile  tl&e  coalition,  which  the  Third 
Party  on  one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other 
were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty 
in  the  common  cause ;  England,  drawing  after 
her  the  other  British  kingdoms ;  aid  Holland, 
drawing  after  her  the  other  Batavian  common- 
wealths. England  and  Holland  were  indeed 
torn  by  internal  factions,  and  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  anti- 
pathies :  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  French  domination;  and  both  were 
ready  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  na- 
tions, but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors, 
Dukes;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely 
one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle, 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang  back,  who  did 
not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens  which 
it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne 
by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single 
year.  When  William  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  himself  before 
France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by 
himself  alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of 
which  he  was  the  first  magistrate.  With  those 
'two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states  had 
little  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communi- 
ties were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich, 
plaindealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by 
needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were 
wealthy ;  and  they  were  zealous.  Their  wealth 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance ;  and 
to  that  wealth  their  zeal  was  the  key.  They 
were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity  by  all 
their  confederates,  from  Csesar,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  the  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour 
King  William  with  the  titie  of  Mi^esty,  down  to 
the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole 
principality  Arom  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was*  not  enough  that  England  and 
Holland  ftimished  much  more  than  their  con* 
tingents  to  the  war  by  land,  and  bore  unassiste4 
the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They  wen 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  som« 
rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  an4 
insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  an* 
nually  with  a  lamentable  story  about  bis  distres- 
ses. A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  joint  the 
Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  if  bis  demands  were  not  granted.  Every 
Sovereign  too  had  his  ministers  and  favouiitep ; 
and  these  ministers  and  favourites  were  per- 
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petoftllj  hintiBg  that  FrAnce  -wm  willing  to  pay  i 
Jiem  for  detacbiu'g  their  masters  from  the  ooali- 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England 
and  Holland  to  outbid  France.  .  i 

Tet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapa-  I 
city  of  the  allied  courts  was  scarcely  greater 
than  the  Embarrassment  caused  by  their  ambi. ' 
tion  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set  his 
heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  -title  or  a 
cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That 
pfince  chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  slighted, 
and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg would  not  furnish  a  battalion  for  the  de- 
fence of  Qermany  unless  he  was  made  an  Elec- 
tor.* The.  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared 
that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer 
his  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was  willing  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  war:  but  it  must  be  in  his  own 
way :  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct 
army;  and  he  must  be  stationed  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops:  he  therefore  recalled 
them  just  when  they  should  have  been  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to 
send  them  back  if  England  and  Holland  would 
give  him  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars.t 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have 
put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  their  strength 
against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortu- 
nately they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  them- 
selves vigorously  even  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion. They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping 
the  French  out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  seemed 
to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent- 
the  armies  of  Lewis  from  overflowing  Lombardy. 
To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France 
was  a  sooondary  object  ^ls  first  object  was 
'  the  war  against  Turkey.  }ie  was  dull  and 
2)igoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war 
against  France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  war  against  Tur- 
key was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on 
the  Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might 
easily  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
But  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might 
extend  his  hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Tfi  Deum  in  Saint 
Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only 
employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  recon- 
quered Loraine ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that 
England  and  Holland  were  bound  to  reward 
him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and 
pursuing  his  own.{ 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be 
down  to  our  ovm  time.    Of  the  Spain  which 
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had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  oeeaa, 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  the  Spftio 
which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  yean, 
led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a 
Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Pero, 
of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fieet 
to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  ui 
arrogance  which  bad  once  excited  terror  ani 
hatred,  but  which  could  cow  excite  only  de- 
rision. In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  \h 
Catholic  King  exceeded  those  of  Rome  whea 
Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  liugd 
mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  in- 
sulted or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole 
administration,  military  and  naval,  Snancial 
and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Charlci 
was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  sunk  is 
ignorance,  listlessiness  and  superstition,  yet  swol- 
len with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick 
to  imagine  and  to  resent  affronts.  So  vrretcbnl 
had  his  education  been  that,  when  he  was  UmI 
of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  important  fortreas 
in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  w^ 
in  England.  11  Among  the  ministers  who  wen 
raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice, 
wag  none  capable  of  applying  a  rem^y  to  tie 
distempers  of  the  State.  .In  truth  to  bract 
anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed  body  wonM 
have  been  a  hard  task  even  for  Xinienes.  >o 
servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown  occupied  a  nicr« 
important  post,  and  none  was  more  unfit  ^r  u 
important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  OasU- 
naga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlanli; 
and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  tbu 
the  fate  of  Christendom  would  be  deoided.  Hs 
had  discharged  his  trust  as  every  public  iroA 
was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  Ta«t 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  tLat 
the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and  rich  aa  was  tU 
country  which  h^  ruled,  he  threw  on  Engho^J 
and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending  II 
He  expected  that  arms,  ammunition,  wagg-^&s 
provisions,  every  thing,  would  be  furrished  b; 
the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
it  was  his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Moci 
in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  pub'it 
voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  tbit 
celebrated  stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse  thas 
the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  character 
istio  of  bis  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which 
William  was  the  head.  There  were  moneau 
when  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when  hi 
spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  weari^ 
out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritabiliTy 
broke  forth.  **  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  **  offer  s 
suggestion  vrithout  being  met  by  a  demand  fyr 
a  subsidy. "f  *'I  have  refused  point  blank,*' 
he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  iia4 
been  importuned  for  money;  **  it  is  impos^iiiie 
that  the  States  General  and  England  can  bf'ar 
the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rliine,  of  tha 
army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost 
of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nolhiaf 
for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  t» 
pieces  the  better.  ^***    But,  after  eveiy  ^ort  tt 
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of  despondenoy  and  01  himoinr,  lie  oal1«d  up  aH 
the  fox  oe  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong  onrh  on 
bis  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too 
many  of  the  confederates  -were,  it  was  only  by 
their  help  that  he  oould  accomplish  what  he 
had  from  his  yonth  up  considered  as  his  mis* 
sion.  If  they  abandoned  him,  France  would  be 
dominant  without  a  riral  in  Europe.  Well  as 
they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to 
punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.  He  set  himself  tbere* 
fore  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evade 
others.  The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated 
by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without 
a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
rights.*  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  in- 
directly exercised,  balanced  that  of  the  Pope 
himself.  Lewis  and  James  founil  that  they  had 
not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent; 
and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and 
irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded 
him.  In  private  conversations  with  Jacobite 
agents  he  declared  himself  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public 
acts  be  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent 
twenty  thousand  eronrns  to  Saint  Germains: 
but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France 
by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for 
any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be 
distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics.  He 
permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read 
in  the  English  College  at  Rome :  but  he  in- 
sisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn  up  in 
general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be 
mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  ac^ured 
him  to  take  »  more  decided  coarse.  *'God 
knows,"  he  exclaimed  en  one  occasion,  **  that  I 
would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  restore  the  King 
of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  stir,  I 
•m  told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and 
helping  them  to  set  up  an  universal  monarchy. 
I  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not 
listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predeoessors. 
There  is  no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked, 
worldly  policy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  mas- 
ter. He  governs  us  all.  He  has  got  such  a 
hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain 
that  neither  of  them  daree  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us!  He  alone  can  help  us."  And, 
AS  the  old  man  apoke,  he  beat  the  table  with 
his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent  grief  and 
Indignation.f 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no 
easy  task:  but  it  was  aoeomplished.  Money 
was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed 
than  they  asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had 
any  decent  pretence  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  eomposition  was  made. 
He  bad,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
sabsidies,  a  great  desire  to  -be  a  member  of  the 
most  select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knight- 
hood. It  seema  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  rix  dollars  which  he  had  demanded,  he 
oonsented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and 
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the  Garter,  t  Hi«  prime  minister  Sehoening, 
the  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind, 
was  secured  bj  a  pension.}  For  the  Duke  oi 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  without 
difficulty,  procured  the  long-desired  title  of 
Elector  of  Hanover.  By  such  means  as  tliese 
the  breaches  which  had  divided  the  coalition 
were  so  skilfully  repaired  that  it  appeared  still 
to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

William  had  complaiaed  bitterly  to  the  Span- 
ish government  of  the  incapacity  and  inertness 
of  Qastanaga.  The  Spanish  government  helpless 
and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Flanders  and  Brabant*  Oastanaga  was  re- 
called ;  and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,, 
with  powers  not  less  than  regal.  Philip  the^ 
Second  would  not  easily  have  believed  that, 
within  a  century  after  his  death,  his  great- 
grandson  would  implore  the  great-grandson  of 
William  the  Silent  to  exercise  th^  authority  of 
a  sovereign  at  Brussels.  || 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting :  but 
William  was  too  wise  to  accept  it.  He  knew 
that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
.was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga, 
mortified  bj  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform 
the  Court  of  Rome  that  changes  wlsre  in  con- 
templation which  would  make  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London*^ 
It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to  William  that 
if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  show- 
ing a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  him 
self  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He 
knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to  govern 
two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  different 
Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episco- 
palians of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party ^ 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  blamed  him' 
for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity  in  England^ 
If  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses, 
processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries, 
and,  Worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confes- 
sionals and  Jesuit  eoUegee,  what  oould  he  expect 
but  that  England  'and  Scotland  would  join  in 
one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore  refused 
to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was,  after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany. 
He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  mill* 
tary  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was 
willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous  to 
be  appointed:  but  much  delay  was  caused 
by  an  absurd  di£Bculty.    The  Elector  thought 


**  Moy,  je  dirav  nalveoMfBt, 
Qa*une  Jartlere  d' Angleterre  # 
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it  beneath  him  to  Mk  fw  what  he  wished  to 
hare.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic 
King  to  give  what  had  not  been  ai>ked.  Medi- 
ation was  necessary,  and  was«t  last  successful. 
But  much  time  was  lost;  and  the  spring  was 
far  advanced  before  the  new  Qoyemor  of  the 
Netherlands  entered  oii  his  ftinctions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  flrom  the  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remon- 
strance, by  no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he 
prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They 
ought  to  have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson  which 
had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again  he  who 
singly  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was 
?ound,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a 
match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries.!  His  ene- 
mies, while  still  unready,  learned  with  dismay 
that  he  Had  taken  the  field  in  person  at  the  head 
of  his  nobility.'  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his 
train.  A  single  circumstance  may  suffice  to 
gire  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
oamp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household 
rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Doke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
those  inestimable  memoirs  which  haye  pre- 
served, for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  pic- 
tare  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Though  the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time 
▼ery  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  trayelled  with 
thirty-five  horses  and  sumpter  mules.  The 
princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a 
groupe  of  highborn  and  graceful  ladies,  accom- 
panied the  King;  and  the  smiles  of  so  many 
charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  high  spirited  gentlemen 
with  more  than  common  cQurage.  In  the  bril- 
liant crowd  which  suirounded  the  French  Augus- 
tas appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the 
tender,  the  melodious  Bacine.  He  had,  in  con- 
formity with  the  preTai)ing  fashion,  become  de- 
Tout,  had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre,  and 
having  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonj^d 
to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now 
oame  to  eee  the  great  cTents  which  it  was  his 
office  to  record.}  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the 
most  magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been 
aeen  in  modem  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army  had  ever 
been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morping,  and  was 
not  over  when  the  long  summer  day  closed. 
Radne  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deafened, 
datiled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter 
be  Tcntured  to  ^ve  utterance  to  an  amiable 
wish  which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle;  "Would  to 
heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their 


•  Monthly  Mercuries  of  Januarr  aad  April  1603 ;  Bor^ 
net,  il.  84.  In  Ihe  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6684,  it  ■  wiirm 
eologj  on  the  Elector  of  BaTsria.  When  the  MS.  was 
written  be  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In 
the  History,  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when  he 
was  allied  with  France  against  England,  the  enlogy  is 


cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  th^r  littk 
ones !"{ 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced 
bis  intention  of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days 
he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty 
thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were 
compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemharg,  with 
eighty  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels,  aad 
was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  wbicli 
might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  ||  This  parti- 
tion of  duties  excited  no  surprise  It  had  Inng 
been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  loved  sieges, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed 
to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  wu 
a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  bet  wees 
two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion, 
often  determined  by  chance:  but  only  scieoct 
could  prevail  against  ravelins  and  hastiosj 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractor! 
sneeringly  pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  military  art  which  his  Majesty 
considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it 
was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  seri- 
ous risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  was  one  of  the  greti 
fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town  lay  in  the  plain, 
and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived 
Arom  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  combined  te 
fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  fron^  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  bound- 
less expanse  of  cornfields*  woods  and  meadows, 
watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud 
of  their  impregnable  castle.  Their  boast  wai 
that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had  devastated 
the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  aUi 
to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighbouring  fast- 
nesses, famed  throughout  the  world  for  their 
strength,  AutWerp  and  Ostend,  Ypres^  Lisle  and 
Toumay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray  sad 
Charleroi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  bad  opened 
their  gates  to  conquerors:  but  never  once  had 
the  flags  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlements 
of  Namur.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  ts 
each  other.  Vauben  had  during  many  yean 
been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engineers :  bet  a 
formidable  rival  had  lately  ariaen,  Menno,  Baiea 
of  Gohom,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  service  ol 
the  States  General.  The  defences  of  Naarar 
had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Gohom*8  superintendenoe ;  and  he  m 
now  within  the  walls.  Vanbaa  was  in  the  eas^ 
of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  thit 
both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  coc- 
ducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  aaaembled; 
but  it  was  too  late.f  William  hastened  towardi 
Namur.  He  menaced  the  ll«nch  worka,  fnt 
from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  tnm 
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tb»  eMt  But  betwMB  Mm  and  tbe  Hoes  of 
eiroomvAllAtioB  \%j  the  amy  of  Laxemburg, 
tamiBg  as  ho  turned,  and  alwaya  bo  strongly 
posted  that  to  attack  it  woald  haye  been  the 
height  of  impTudspce.  Meanwhile  the  be- 
seigers,  direoted  by  the  skill  of  Yauban  and 
aalmattad  by  the  presenee  of  Lewis,  made  rapid 
progress.  There  were  indeed  many  dSffionlties 
to  be  snrmonnted,  and  many  hardships  to  be 
dadored.  The  weather  was  stormy;  and,  on 
the  eighth  of  Jnne,  the  feast  of  Saint  Medard,, 
who  holds  in  the  Frendi  Calendar  the  same' 
inanspioions  place  which  in  onr  Calmdar  belongs 
to  Saint  Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The 
8ambre  rose  and  ooyered  many  sqnare  miles  on 
wh'oh  the  harrest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne 
whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Mouse.  All 
the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were 
so  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  bosi- 
ness  of  three  days  to  meye  a  gnn  finom  one 
battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand  wagons 
which  had  aooompanied  the  French  army  were 
aseiess.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpowder,  bul> 
lets;,  com,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing 
but  the  authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, haye  maintained  order  and  in^ 
spired  cheerfulness.  His  soldiors,  In  truth, 
showed  much  more  reverence  for  him  than  for 
what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or 
burned  eyery  image  of  him  that  could  be  found. 
But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  that  they 
were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  beari  In  spite  of 
every  obstacle  they  constantly  gained  ground. 
Cohom  was  seyerely  wounded  while  defending 
with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  had 
himself  oonstrueted,  and  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  goyernor 
was  a  feeble  man  whom  Oastanaga  had  ap- 
|iointed,  and  whom  William  had  recently  adrised 
the  Klector  of  Bayaria  to  remoye.  The  spirit 
of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town  surren- 
dered on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citad^ 
stbout  three  weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears 
»  close  resemblanee  to  the  history,  of  the  fall  of 
Monsin  1691.  ho}tkinl&9\  and  in  1692,  Lewis, 
the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  resources  of  the 
iLingdom,  wCs  able  to  open  the  CHropaign,  before 
William,  tlie  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought 
together  bis  dispersed  fbrces.  In  both  years 
tiic  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided 
tiie  event  of  the  game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mods, 
Uewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege ; 
I«iixemburg  oovered-it;  William  vainly  tried  to 
rskise  it,  and,  with  deep  mortiiication,  assisted 
JUS  a  spectator  at  the  viotory  of  his  enemy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  fate  of  the  two 
fortresses  was  very  different.  Mens  was  de- 
li vered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison 
Ixtaii  been  as  sealous  and  determined  as  the 
population.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so 
loxftff  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  tnere  was  found 
A  p»tri>tism  resembling  that  of  the  little  Greek 
oo-xumonwealths.  There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve 
tiMjmt  the  burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of 
powrMTy  or  bad  any  preference  for  James  or  for 


*  Monthly  Merouriea  of  Jane  &nd  July  1692;  London 
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WiTHam,  for  the  most  Ohriilfaa  fing  or  tor  te 
Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citisen  eoasi- 
dered  his  own  honour  bound  up  with  the  honour 
of  the  maiden  fortress.  It'  is  true  that  the 
French  did  not  abuse  their  victory.  No  out- 
rage  was  committed ;  the  privileges  of  the  muni- 
cipality were  respected;  the  magistrates  were 
not  ohaoged.  Tet  the  people  could  not  see  a 
conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered 
castle  without  tears  of  rsge  and  shame.  Even 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced 
all  pleasures,  all  property,  all  society,  all  do- 
mestic affection,  whose  days  were  all  fsst  days, 
who  passed  month  after  month  witKout  uttering 
a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Lewis  attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks 
of  respect  and  by  munificent  bounty.  When- 
ever they  met  a  French  unform  they  turned 
their  heeds  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  abstinence  and  of  silence  had 
left  one  earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued,  f 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the 
arrogance  of  Lewis  reached  the  highest  point 
He  had  achieved  the  last  and  the  most  epleu- 
did  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  confede- 
rated foes,  Bnglish,  Dutch  and  German,  had, 
in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph, 
and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  which 
made  their  hearts  sick.  His  exultation  whs 
boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals 
which  he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success, 
the  letters  b^  which  he  eigoined  the  prelates 
of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  were 
boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people 
among  whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation 
in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileau, 
hurried  along  by  the  prevailing  euthuBiasm, 
forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  which 
he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a 
lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombatit  about 
A I  sides.  Mare,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks  and  the  Permessian 
nymphs.  He  wondered  whether.  Namur  had, 
like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune. 
He  asked  what  power  could  8u'6due  a  city 
stronger  than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay 
ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to  himself 
that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  I'y 
Jupiter  or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hut  of 
Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis 
all  things  mn-t  yield,  pHnces,  nations,  winds, 
waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet  addressed  him- 
self to  the  banded  enemies  of  France,  and  taunt- 
ingly bade  thfm  carry  back  to  their  homes  tiie 
tidings  that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  thoir 
sight.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  both 
the  boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  were 
taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  to 
be  modest  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  bad  suffered  even  In 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay 
before  Nam'ur,  he  heard  the  sounds'  of  rejoicing; 
from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three* 
peals  of  thunder  Arom  a  hundred  and  forty^ 
pieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  vol-, 
leys  firom  sixty  thousand  muskets,  it  was  soon 
known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  account 
of  Uie  battle  of  La  Ilogue.     The  French  King 
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e««rted  himself  to  apiMar  Mrene.  «  Th«j  make 
a  strange  noise,"  he  siiid,  *'  about  the  burning 
of  a  few  ships."  In  truth  he  was  much  dis- 
turbedy  and  the  mbre  so  because  a  report  had 
rencbed  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been 
a  sea  fight  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  Tictori- 
ovis.  His  good  humour  however  was  soon  restored 
bj  the  brilliant  success  of  those  operations 
which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direction. 
When  the  siege  was  oyer,  he  left  Luxemburg  in 
eommand  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles.  At  'Versailles  the  unfortunate  Tour- 
Til  le  soon  presented  himself,  and  was  graciously 
rectjived.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle, 
the  King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.  **  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sail- 
ors. We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true;  but  your 
huuor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied."* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands, 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that 
rei^iou.  The  armies  there  had  been  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  drnwn  from  many 
qu5vrters.  Every  where  else  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  year  were  languid  and  without 
interest.  The  Grand  Visier  and  Lewis  of  Baden 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch  each 
other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  along  the  frontier  which  separates  France 
from  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was 
carried  on,  by  which  the  soldiers  Offered  little 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  much.  But  all 
men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of  some 
great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant',  where 
nilliam  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had 
risen,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of 
several  great  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the 
generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble  house 
of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical 
and  many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which 
boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who 
was  baptised  into  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth 
eeutury,  and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh 
century,  given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid 
succession  of  Constables  and  Marshals.  In  val- 
our and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  de- 
scended and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had 
with  difiBculty  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed 
much  to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he 
had  suffered  still  more  from  their  spite  His 
features  were  frightfully  harsh:  his  stature 
was  diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose 
on  bis  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble  and 
sickly.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on 
his  morals.  He  had  been  accused  of  trafficking 
with  .sorcerers  and  with  vendors  of  poison,  had 
iai^guished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and  had  at  length 
regained  his  liberty  without  entirely  regain- 
ing his  honour.f  He  had  always  been  dis- 
liked both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.*  Yet  the 
war  against  the  European  coalition  had  lasted 
but  a  very  short  time  ,when  both  the  minister 
and  the  King  felt  that  the  general  who  was  per- 
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sonally  edione  to  them  was  nfwstmry  to  fbe 
state.  Conde  and  Turenne  were  no  more ;  and 
Luxemburg  was  without  dispute  the  fimt  sol<!ier 
that  France  still  possessed.  In  rig i lance,  dili- 
gence and  peraeverance  be  was  d^cient.  Ue 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qnalitiea  for  gr^i 
emei^jrenciea.  It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle 
that  he  was  all  himself.  His  glanee  was  rapid 
and  unerring.  His  judgmeot  was  slearest  acd 
surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heavien  ni 
him  and  when  difiSouitics  gathered  thickert 
around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy  and  presenos 
of  mind  his  country  owed  acme  glorii  as  diva 
But,  though  eminently  suoeesaful  in  battles,  bt 
was  not  eminently  suoeesaful  in  caapalgna  Be 
gained  immense  renown  at  William's  expense ; 
and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the  ohject»  ol 
the  war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  coin- 
mandero.  Luxembarg  was  repeatedly  vieto- 
rious  ;  bat  he  bad  not  the  art  of  improving  s 
victory.  William  wa«  repeatedly  defeated  ;  hoi 
of  all  generals  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  re> 
pair  a  defeat 

In  the  month  of  Jaly  William's  headqnarten 
were  at  Lambeqae.  About  six  miles  off,  ai 
Steinkirk.  Luxemburg  had  encamped  with  tk 
main  body  of  his  army ;  atid  about  six  miles 
further  off  lay  a  considerable  force  eommanded 
by  the  Marquess  bf  Boufflers,  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  service  of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeqae  and  SteiiK 
kirk  was  intersected  by  innumerable  hedges  and 
ditches ;  and  neither  array  could  approa«:h  the 
other  without  passing  through  several  long  and 
narrow  deftles.  Luxembarg  had  therefore  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked 
in  bis  entrenchments;  and  he  felt  aasuripd  that 
he  should  have  ample  notice  before  any  attack 
was  made :  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corruptiti^ 
an  adventurer  named  Millevoix,  who  vras  chi#f 
musician  and  private  secretary  ot  the  Elector  a( 
Bavaria.  This  man  rezularly  sent  to  the  Frencd 
headquarters  authentic  infonnation  toachias 
the  designs  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshat,  confident  of  thtf  strength  of  bis 
position  and  in  the  accnraoy  of  his  intelligenee, 
lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was  aooostoned  to  live  is 
his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a,  valctodi- 
narian  and  a  voluptuary  ;  and,  in  both  charae- 
ters,  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  txn 
mounted  his  horse.  Light  eonveraatioQ  so^ 
cards  oeonpied  most  of  bis  hoars.  His  tabk 
was  luxnrioos ;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down  n 
sapper,  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  distorb 
him.  Some  scoffers  remarked  that  in  his  mili- 
tary dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclosiTelf 
by  military  reasons,  that  he  generally  contrived 
to  eotrench  himself  in  some  place  where  'ht 
veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably  go^ 
and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  opes 
sack  communications  with  the  sea  as  might  en- 
'sure  him,  from  September  to  April,  a  rr^nlar 
supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there  were  aay 
agreeable  women  in  the  neighboorhood  ef  kis 
camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  his 
banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  ua- 
der  such  a  commander,  the  young  princes  aad 


monthe  of  January  and  Febraair  1680l  la  nevanl 
English  lampooQji  Luxemburg  is  Dioknamed  iBtop,  Craaa 
hilt  deformity,  and  oiilled  a  wisard.  in  all  union  to  his  dmmk- 
ings  with  La  VniidD.  In  one  Jacobite  aUcforr  he  is  the 
necromancer  Qrandorrto.  In  Nnrciiwiiii  Luttrel's  Ofaar 
for  June  1092,  he  li*  called  a  eoi^Jaror.  I  hare  esaa  ive  «r 
thsgi  £agUsh  carieatora  of  Lajusmbiuf 'e  tgwn» 
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floU«8  of  Franoe  lud  wiA  :b«  motber^  ■plsii- 
dour  and  galiantry.* 

.  While  he  vaa  thus  amnsiDg  himself  after  bi« 
wonted  f&ahion,  the  confederate  princes  dis- 
covered that  their  connsels  were  betrayed.  A 
peasant  picked  np  a  letter  which  had  been 
dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
Taria.  It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of 
Millevoix.  William  conceived  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare 
which  thej  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence 
and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into 
his  hand :  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast ;  and 
be  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was 
conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised 
Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meimt  to  send  out  a 
strong  foraging  party  on  the  next  day  In  or- 
der to  protect  this  party  from  molestation,  some 
battiilions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery, 
would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles 
which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Marshal 
read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William 
urged  forward  the  preparations  for  a  general 
assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while 
It  was  still  dark.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning 
Luxemburg  was  awakened  by  scouts,  who 
brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news 
'very  lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had 
been,  as  usual,  diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detiichment  to,  protect 
his  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  mag- 
nified by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarm- 
lug  report  followed  another  fast  All  the  passes, 
it  was  said,  were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot, 
horse  and  artillery,  under  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Spun,  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column  was  moving 
towards  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  Marshal  rose, 
got  on  horseback,  an<i  rode  out  to  see  what  was 
doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was 
close  to  bis  outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  his  army  was  encamped  a  brigade 
named  from  the  province  of  Bourbonnais.  These 
troops  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset. 
Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept 
away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives,  leav- 
ing their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
assailants. 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  been  completely 
saccessAil:  but  now  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  him.  He  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the 
station  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  and  the 
main  encampment  of  the  enemy  He  had  ex- 
pected that  he  should  be  able  to  push  forward 
without  a  moment's  pause,  that  he  should  find 
the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  victory  would  be  easy  and  complete. 
But  his  progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditohes :  there  was  a  short  delay ;  and  a 
short  delay  sufliced  to  frustrate  his  design. 
Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for  such  a  con- 
iectnre.  He  had  committepl  great  faults;  he 
bad  kept  careless  guard :  he  had  trusted  impli- 
citly to  information  which  had  proved  false :  he 


*  M6moin  de  Saint  Simon ;  M6molMi  i6  YiUan ;  Rsdne 
to  BoUaott,  lUj  21,  1602. 


bad  neglected  informatioa  which  had  proved 
true:  one  of  his  divisions  wns  flying  in  confu- 
sion :  the  other  divisions  were  unprepared  for 
action.  That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the 
facilities  of  an  ordinary  captaiu :  it  only  braced 
and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg  His  mind, 
nay,  his  sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  de- 
rive health  and  vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  disposed  of  every  thing. 
The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  C«m- 
splcuousin  that  grest  array  were  the  hou£ch«  Id 
troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  renowned  body  of 
fighting  men  in  Europe;  and  at  their  head  ap- 
peared, glittering  in  lace  and  enbroidery  hastily 
thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  cro^rd  of  y  ting 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by 
the  trumpet  fi-om  their  couches  or  their  revels, 
and  who  had  hastened  to  look  dcnth  in  the  face 
with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  chnracteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among 
these  highborn  warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was 
with  difficulty  and  by  importunate  solicitntioa 
that  the  gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg's 
permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest.  Two 
other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of  Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in 
indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of 
exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of  a 
great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to 
earn  for  himself  an  honourable  name  in  arms, 
was  there :  and  at  bis  side  rode  Sarsfield,  whose 
courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile 
Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to 
summon  Boafflers.  But  the  message  wns  need- 
less. Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like 
a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  already 
hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  bad  lost  all  the  adr^u- 
tage  which  belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on 
manfully.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were  the 
British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  divi- 
sion which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's. 
He  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to 
William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and 
horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's  men  had 
never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour 
gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They 
first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  French  army.  The  fight 
was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven 
back  with  fearful  slaughter.  Moce  than  eighteen 
hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  re- 
turns to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxcm 
burg  afterwards  said  lAiat  he  had  never  m  tor 
life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  it. 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded 
him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  was  one  < 
which  could  be  met  by  no  common  means.  Th9 
Ring's  household  must  charge  the  English.  The 
Marshal  gave  the  word;  and  the  householdt 
headed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  came  on^ 
flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shouldenu 
'*  Swoni  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  ths 
ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :.  '*  sword  in  hand. 
No  firing.    Do  it  with  the  cold  steel "    After  » 
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perate  resistance  tlie  English  were 

They  never  ceased  to  repent  that, 

i  done  nfs  duty  by  them*  they  wonld 

even  the  hoasehold.     Bnt  Solmes 

0  effective  support.  He  pushed  for- 
cavalry  which,  from  the  nature  of 

could  do  little  or  nothing.  Hie 
irould  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could 
le  said,  and  he  would  no€  send  them 
tered.  Ormond  was  eager  to  hasten 
mce  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not 

Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message 

that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to 
ruction :  but  all  was  vain.  ^*  God*8 
,"  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died 
ed,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good 
th  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two 
itinguished  among  the  conquerors 
Mouutjoy  too  was  among  the  slain, 
shing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  he 
n  exchanged  for  Ricbard  Hamilton, 

been  converted  to  Whiggism  by 
)  powerful  than  all  the  arguments 

1  Siiiney,  had  instantly  hastened  to 
's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine 
)re  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part 
ed  band  would  have  escaped  but  for 
and  conduct  of  Auverqucrque,  who 
rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity 
)h  battalions.  The  gallant  manner 
wrought  off -the  remains  of  Mackay's 
long  remembered  with  grateful  ad- 
the  British  camp  fires.  The  ground 
onflict  had  raged  was  piled  with 
1  those  who  buried  the  slain  re- 
b  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been 
se  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 

id  that  William  so  far  forgot  his 
ism  as  to  utter  a  passionate  excla- 
le  way  in  which  the  English  regi- 
een  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he 
is  equanimity,  and  determined  to 
[t  was  high  time:  for  the  French 
ery  moment  becoming  stronger,  as 
s  commanded  by  Boufflers  came  up 
session  The  allied  army  returned 
unpursued  and  in  unbroken  order.f 
h  owned  th  it  they  had  about  seven 
9n  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss 
had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater., 
strength  of  the  armies  was  what 
on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they 
I  occupy  their  old  positions.  But 
feet  of  the  battle  was  great.  The 
r  William's  fame  grew  pale.  Even 
I  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
I  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.     In 


[.attrell,  Aprfl  28, 1092. 
Mtte,  Aug.  4.  8, 11, 1092;  (iawtte  de  Paris, 
ItAlra,  Sitele  deMiOuifi  XIT ;  Bnra«t,  U.97 ; 
lerwkk;  D>'kveU's  Lettert  to  the  Statet 
An^flt  4, 1691.  See  aim  the  rerj  inter- 
rhlch  took  place  In  the  hoaae  of  GommoDt 
1*2.  An  English  translation  of  Luzemburg's 
and  artful  despatcb  will  be  foond  la  ue 
iry  for  September,  16W.  The  original  has 
printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Dangoa.  Lewis 
the  best  despatch  that  be  had  ever  sean. 
be  Monthly  Mercury  maintaias  that  U  was 
at  Parlji.  "  To  think  otherwise."  he  fays, 
' ;  as  if  LnxemhurK  could  be  at  so  much 
»  such  a  long  ietter,  mors  like  a  pedant 
i.  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  sehool.  frivli  g 
bis  msJitpr  hnw  the  rest  of  the  bo-!*  heliavi-U 
In  the  Monthly  Mercurj  will  U  f  und  alsv 


France  the  news  was  received  iHth  trsfi8|»or^ 
of  joy  and  pride.  The  Court,  theOapitoL  ev#»a 
the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  provinces,  gU»ned 
in  the  impetuous  valour  which  bad  been  die- 
played  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustri- 
ous names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  re% 
peared  all  over  the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke 
of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remonatranoes  be 
kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  pa!>sed 
through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  is 
the  shoulder.  The  people  lined  the  Tonds  u 
see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  fr^>n 
Stein  kirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk 
buckles :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder. 
But  the  name  of  the  field  of  baHle  waa  pem. 
liarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace 
neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion : 
and  it  bad  been  usual  to  arrange  tbem  witk 
great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  whea 
the  brigade  of  Bourbonnaitf  was  flying  before 
the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  fur 
foppery ;  and  the  finest  gentieman  of  the  Coart 
came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line  uf  battle 
with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefb?* 
became  a  fashion  among  the  beaotiea  of  Paris 
to  wear  round  their  necks  kerehiefe  of  the 
finest  lace  studiously  disarranged ;  and  these 
kerchieft  were  called  Steinkirks.J 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  dimmioi 
and  discontent.  National  jealousies  and  animo«. 
ties  raged  without  restraint  or  diegniae.     The 
resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  fiTprtisseA 
Solmes,  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  to  have  some  valuable  qualitiea,  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were 
prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner.     Hit 
demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper  nngovem. 
able.      Even   before  the  unfortunate  day  q( 
Steinkirk  the  English  officers  did  not  willingly 
communicate  with  him,  and  the  private  bmb 
murmured  at  his  harshness.     But  after  the 
battle  the  outcry  against  him  beeame  fiariojn. 
He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjiwtly,  of  haviiw 
said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  En^Ksk 
regimenU  were  contending  desperately  agat&rt 
great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see.  bow  the 
bulldogs  would  come  off.     Wonld  any  body,  it 
was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on  aceoual 
of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  be  had 
been  put  over  the  beads  of  so  many  Engiiih 
officers  1    It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those 
officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  eeala 
But  surely  the  merest  norice  was  eompeteat  ts 
do  all  that  Solmes  had  dono.  to  misundersfaad 
orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  bat 
infantry  could  perfonht  and  to  look  on  at  ssft 
disUnce  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  picoea 
It  was  too  much  to  be  at  once  insulted  aa4 
sacrificed,  excluded  fVom  the  henonra  of  wsi^ 


the  French  offleial  list  of  Mlled  and  wounded.  Ofallthi 
accounts  of  the  battle  that  which  aeems  to  me  the  b«t  ii 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Feuqpiires.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  nsp^ 
Feuqni^s  divides  his  praise  and  blame  verv  wHt  W 
tween  the  generals.  The  tradlUons  of  the  BagliA'aM 
tables  have  been  preserved  by  Sterna,  who  was  broaiM 
up  at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William.  **  <  Th«vs  w 
CuttV  continued  the  Oorporal,  etapplng  the  Ihrefinger  ^ 
bis  right  hand  apon  the  thumb  of  hto  Mt,  and  essmfl* 
round  his  band;  'there  waa  CttU^a,  Mackay's,  Ano*^ 
Graham's  and  IjeTen's,*all  cut  to  pieces ;  and  so  hsd  tt* 
I  Bilgiish  Life-guards  too,  had  It  not  been  fbi  mbc  ng 
uents  on  the  right,  who  mardied  an  boldly  to  their  leUi^ 
and  received  the  enemy's  fire  In  th^  faees,  befciieaj 
I  one  ofthi-irowo  plnt'Miiifi  iMoeharged  a  mnaket.  Tbtfw 
i  go  t«%  hHSTm  9r  it.'  adJM  Trim." 
X  Vultalro.  iSiklc  du  LuuU  XIV 
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hM\f  vined,  but  no 

daager«oa.     Indeed 

MSB  IS  the  very  insi 

I  by   ettudng  politici 
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wham  he  was  goii 

Lierfdale  were  not 
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ti^fltunt  of  great  Itfunifiig 
Kraneo,  Nirofe  to  inform 
k  HIP  I  horhejvl*?^  Griiin|i?rtl 
iitk  hfjtirtifull^  of  till'  ev«t]( 
ntDiiipfi  the  iforld.  nrid  linul 
I  th*ir  fhr  prince  of  Omnge 
f  end  rjf  tbi!  next  moEith. 
efp  n*^t  uegtecte'L  From 
itih  Gmndvnl  entered  iho 
-^j!  wi'r«  nniong  »nure?i,  Hii 
fiitelUHl:  his  »l^t■(h  wert 
^^led,  exft mined,  fMnfrtuite  1 
It.  iind  w<?iil  t'l  fbe  c-tTnp  i«f 
I  week  nftef  the  bmttfe  of 
brought  bfifore  (i  C(*Uft 
!if»  bud  bt*eTi  rewnrded  for 
n  Irebmil  with  the  title  f 
prided  ;  FVtid  Tii1iiiJi«h  wiis 
MiH'kny  nnd  Lnni<?r  bnd 
rn  of  the  bonrflt  but  lb(?y 
their  plucefl  were  filled  by 
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er  ntteiDpTed   t\o  defen<<e. 
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tUnt  hope.  tiliU  lef^H  conTd 
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uuivi-rj'iil    practice    In*  th* 

convicted  iijieft?*?'jii!*  to  th0 
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loyers  iind  aaejocitit^s,  WiU 
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Ibflt  th^  Court  did  uot  in* 
er  closely,  but  suffered  biti^ 
his*  own  way.  It  iM  tbere- 
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th  tb])n  bis  ftccoutit  of  tl  4 
t  J II me!}  bud  boriuure  1  him 

ftt*nF**Tion  prod  need  by  the 
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ere  in  [Mdit^cs.  and  mther  % 
cr,  would  liiiVH  darinl  to  do 
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what  he  bad  done  vHhout  tftking  his  mastclWB 
pleasure?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant 
persons  might  perhaps  indaige  a  hope  that 
Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.  Bat  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  no  hnman  being  could  doubt.  He  must 
have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial, 
the  evidence,  the  confeHsion.  If  he  really  ab- 
horred assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
would  not  Barbedieux  have  been  driven  with 
ignominy  from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung 
into  the  Bnstile  ?  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still  at 
the  War  Office ;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a 
frown.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  both  Kings 
were  pnrtAkers  in  the  guilt  of  Grand val.  And 
if  it  were  asked  how  two  princes  who  made  a 
high  profession  of  religion  could  have  fallen 
into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they 
had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In 
reply  to  these  reproaches  the  English  Jacobites 
said  very  little;  and  the  French  government 
Baid  nothing  at  all.* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  with- 
out any  other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  October  William  arrived 
in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
tieth he  reached  Kensington,  having  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  cupital.  His  reception 
was  cordial.  The  crowd  was  great;  the  accla- 
mations were  loud ;  and  all  the  windows  along 
bis  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were 
lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  fdvorable  symp- 
toms, the  nation  was  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented. The  war  had  been  unsuccessful  by  land. 
By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but 
bad  not  t>een  improved.  The  general  expecta- 
tion had  be-n  that  the  victory  of  May  would  be 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
that  Snint  Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the 
last  remains  of  Tourville's  squadron  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and 
Boohefort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expec- 
tation was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.  It  did  not 
follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  seamen  had 
Rilenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by 
Bellefouds,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships 
to  the  fire  of  regu'ar  fortresses.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the 
aiation.  Qreat  preparations  were  made.  The 
allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  refitted  at 
Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Rooke 
was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the  cur- 
rents along  the  shore  of  Britanny.  t  Transports 
were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under 
the  command  of  Meinhart  Sohomberg,  who  haU 
been  rewarded  for  his  father's  services  and  his 
own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him 
were  Ruvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at 
Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La 
lielloniere  and  Carabon,  with  their  gallant  bands 


*  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Orandval'a  plot  chlnfly  from 
6r»Dd  vara  own  oonfei^tiion.  1  have  not  muntionikl  Madame 
4e  Mainti*noQ,  btHMUte  Graodval,  in  hit  confeMion  did  not 
tii«ulioo  her.  The  aocui-atiuD  brought  ajjcaiost  her  rests 
folely  ou  the  authority  of  Dumunt.  Se«>  also  a  True  Ao- 
eouii't  of  tk«f  horrid  Coi.spirary  againitt  the  Life  of  His 
luoi«t  Sacieti  Majeiity  Wiliaiii  111,  109*2;  lU'Uoctiuna  upon 
t^  hiU  horrid  C^OKpirao^  contrived  by  acme  of  tlie  French 
Court  tu  u»urder  Ilia  Mige.Hy  in  FltHidtra.  1092 ;  Bumut, 
1.92;  Vernou'a  letters  from  thecauip  to  Colt,  publish*^ 
fef  TicAal;  the  London  OaaeltOi    Auk-    1L     The  iarls 


of  refugees,  and  Argyle  with  the  reginieni 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  vr. 
be  rumored,  had  last  winter  done  something 
strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild  eoontry  of  rocks 
and  snow,  never  yet  explored  by  any  English- 
man. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  wers 
all  on  board.      The  transports  toiled,  aud  in  s 
few  hours  joined  the  naval  armament  in   the 
neighborhood   of  Portland.      On   the   twenty- 
eighth  a  general  council  of  war  was  held.     All 
the  naval   commanders,  with  Russell   at   their 
head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  cany 
their  ships  within  the  range  of  the  guns  uf  Saint 
Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must  be  reduced  to 
straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  iu  tin 
harbour  could,  with  any  chance  of  Bucce.«>s,  bf 
attacked  from  the  sea.     The  military  men  de- 
clared with  equal  unanimity  thnt  the  land  forces 
could  effect  nothing  against  the  town  witbuat 
the  cooperation  of  the  fleet      It  was  then  coo- 
aidered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Brest  or  Rochefort.     Ru.sseli  a:id 
the  other  flag  officers,  among  whom  were  Rooke, 
Shovel,  Almonde  and  Evertsen,  prononnced  thit 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  ente^ 
prise.{     We  must  suppose  that  an  opinion  it 
which   so   many  distinguished  admirals,    botk 
English  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange 
it  may  seem  td  us,  was  in  conformity  wiib  what 
wvre  then  the  established  principles  of  the  art 
of  maritime  war.     But  why  ail  these  questions 
could   not   have  been   fiilly   discussed  a    week 
earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops   aboui4 
have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had 
been  consider-ed  what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  any  thing, 
we   may   reasonably   wonder.     The   arniameat 
returncMi  to  8aint  Helens,  to  the  astonish  meat 
and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.^     The  minis- 
ters blamed  the  commanders :  the  commander* 
blamed  the  ministers      The  recriminntions  ex- 
changed between  Nottingham  and  Russell  wers 
loud  and  angry.     Nottingham,   honeat,  indo*- 
trions,  versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  ii 
parliamentary  debate,  was  deficient  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  await 
of  his  deficiencies.    Between  him  and  the  wholt 
body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud  of 
long  standing.      He  had,  some  time  before  tbn 
Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  aai 
his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired 
a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.  Tbii 
opinion  however  be  had  very  much  to  himstll 
Men  who  had   passed  half  their  Uvea  on  fM 
waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms  aid 
shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  his  somewbat 
pompous   lectures   and  reprimands,   ami  pio- 
nounced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who,  with  all  hii 
book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabii 
boy  knew.     Russell  had  always  been  frowani, 
arrogant  and  mutinous;    and  now   prosp«Hj 
and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  streugih 
With  the  government  which  he  had  saved  be 
took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  aervaoi  «bi 


Gazette  oootains  not  dim  word  on  Um  aat;t}<^t,— a  aaa 
■ifuiflcaot  siieuce. 

iUndon  Oiiaetta,  Oct  SO,  84, 16M. 
S«'e  hilt  ffport  in  iiurehett. 
London  Qaseite,  July  H,  1002.    See  the  rtsolatiea«rf 
the  (>>undl  of  War  in  Barcbutt.    In  a  l«tter  U>  S^.UH 
bam  (JatMl  July  10,  Kuaseil  mj9^  '-SU  weeks  «U1  mm 
criur<  ud«*  what  we  call  fommer.*'    Lonia'  Jouhiaii^  ^ 
19  l^Z. 
\  Muuihly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sap.  1012. 
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ivTM  bii&Mlf  to  be  neocssary,  treated  the 
leri  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  leTity, 
eated  reproof,  however  geotle,  as  an  outrage, 
Disheii  no  plan  of  his  own,  and  showed  a 
len  determination  to  execute  no  plan  ftir- 
hed  bj  any  body  elue.  To  Nottingham  he  had 
trong  and  a  very  uatural  antipathy.  They 
-c  indeed  an  iU-matched  pair.  Nottingham 
!  a  Tory  ;  Russell  was  a  Whig.  Nottingham 
•  a  <>|-'C^^latiTe  seaman,  confident  in  bis 
iirie:< ;  Russell  waa  a  practical  seaman,  proud 
bis  achtereroents.  The  strength  of  Netting* 
1  lay  in  speech :  the  strength  of  Russell  lay 
ction  Nottingham's  demeanour  was  deco- 
«  even  to  formality :  Russell  was  passionate 
rude.  Lastly  Nottingham  whs  au  honest 
I :  an^l  Russell  was  a  villain.  They  now  be- 
>e  mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at 
Secretary's  ignorance  of  naval  affairs :  the 
retary  accused  the  Admiral  of  sacrificing  the 
lie  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour;  and 
I  were  in  the  right.* 

bile 'they  were  wrangling,  the  merobants  of 
:he  ports  in  the  kingdom  raised  a  cry  against 
naTal  administration.  The  -victory  of  whieh 
nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pro- 
Dced  to  have  been  a  positive  disaster.  X)uring 
e  months  before  the  battle -all  the  maritime 
ogta  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
it  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one 
le  Atlantic.  There  had  consequently  been 
i  privateering ;  and  the  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in 
!  of  peace.  Sinee  the  battle,  the  remains  of 
force  whieh  had  lately  been  collected  under 
rvill«  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Even 
passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was  inse- 
.  Every  week  it  was  announced  that  twenty, 
y.  fifty  vessels  belonging  to  London  or  Bris- 
ad  been  taken  by  the  French.  More  than 
mdred  prises  were  carried  during  that 
mn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have 
far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship  own- 
,nd  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun 
still  been  afloat  with  her  thousand  fighting 
nn  board,  than  that  she  should  be  lying  a 
of  ashos  on  the  beach  at  Cherbnrg,  wMle 
trew,  distributed  among  twenty  brigantines, 
led  for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Gape 
rterre  and  Cape  Clear. f 
le  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  oele- 
i*l :  and  among  them,  John  Bart,  humbly 
,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  his  name,  but 
ently  brave  and  aedve,  had  attained  an 
ipated  pre-eminenee.  In  the  country  of 
n  and  Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  of 
an.  Saint  Vincent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of 
lost  daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have 
chance  of  being  remembered.  But  Prance, 
if^  whose  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory 
few  are  derived  from  itaval  war,  still  ranks 
aoiong  her  great  men.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the  terror 
I  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
d  with  the  Baltie.    He  took  and  destroyed 


'  Tessels  close  to  the  eastern  coast  of  onr  islaad. 
He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumberland, 
and  burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands 
could  be  cullected  to  oppose  him.  The  prises 
which  he  earned  back  into  his  native  port  were 
estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thoasand  pounds 
sterling.}  About  tfar  same  time  a  younger  ad- 
venturer, destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bnrt,  Du 
Quay  Trouin,  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  small  armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy, — 
for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old, — entered 
the  estnary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked  a  mansion 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reembark  till 
a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick 
marched  agaisst  him.} 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  onr 
shores  menaced  by  those  rovers,  some  calami- 
tics  which  no  human  prudence  could  have 
averted  increased  the  public  ill -humour.  An 
earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  w»ste  in 
less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their 
place.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed  up. 
Port  Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New 
World,  renowned  for  its  quays,  for  its  ware- 
houses, and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were 
said  to  rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass 
of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  under  their  own  dwellings.  The 
effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by 
many  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  || 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of 
the  harvest.  The  summei^  had  been  wet.  all 
over  Western  Europe.  Those  heavy  rains 
which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been 
fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remembered  no 
such  year  since  1048.  No  fruit  ripened.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  silver 
coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased 
to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with 
France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed 
prosperous.  Here  the  public  burdens  were 
heavy ;  there  they  were  crushing.  Here  the 
labouring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his 
coarse  barley  loaf:  but  there  it  not  seldom 
happened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was  found 
dead  on  the  earth  with  half-chewed  grasb  in 
his  mouth.  Oar  ancestors  found  some  consola- 
tion in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  wear- 
ing out  the  strength  of  their  formidable  enemy, 
and  that  his  resources  were  likely  to  be  drained 
sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there  was  much  'suf- 
fering and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  tif 
retrenchment  was  felt  by  families  of  every 
rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who 
little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever 
be  cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  tlmee, 
complained  that,  in  this  year,  ^ine  oeased  to 
be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables,  where  be 


'nijn*B  Dlfliy,  July  96,  1692;  Bamet,  fl.  94,  06,  and 
[>nrtmoath'«  Not*,  "nie  h'fattoiT'  of  tho  qaftrrel  be- 
KoamII  and  Nottingham  will  b«  bent  learned  from 
xUamentuy  Joarnals  and  Debates  of  the  Sestfcm  of 


_  Jouniali^  Nov.  10,  leOS;  Bnrnet,  ii.  95: 

X>el«t«s.  Nov.  21.  leOS:  !*arlfl  OazetteR  of  August 
rpt«m&»-;  Nardtfus  Lnttrell't  Dlaiy,  Sept 


t  See  BertN  Letters  of  NotHity,  and  the  Paris  Gaietttt 
of  the  autumn  of  1692. 

fMemolrufl  Je  Pn  Oua>  Trocrin. 
butidoii  Gaiett4«,  .Vui<  11,  ltt02;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Aug. 
10:  Monthly  Moroury  for  depunnber;  A  Full  Aooouni  of 
thr  Utp  d'c.tdrnl  Kiirthquake  at  Port  Royal  hi  Jamafea, 
liOMksed  Sept.  0, 1602. 
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hod  been  sceu^tomed  to  nee, it,  and  thai 
place  was  supplied  bj  punch.* 

A  sj^mptom  of  public  dL-trese  mach  more 
alarming  than  the  substitution  of  branily  and 
lemons  for  claret  was  the  increase  of  crime. 
l>uring  the  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following 
winter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror 
by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  tbirt  ;en  strong, 
entered  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  <  (rmond  in 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  all  but  sticcfeded  in 
carrying  ofif  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewelH. 
Another  gang  made  an  attempt  on  LMmb«>tIi 
ratace.f  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by 
numerous  serrants,  were  in  such  danger,  it 
may  easily  be  belioyed  that  no  shopkeeper's 
till  or  stock  could  be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde 
Park,  from  Thames  Street  to  Bloomsbury, 
there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwell- 
ing had  not  been  sacked  by  burglars. ;[  Mean- 
while the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  them- 
selves into  troops  larger  than  had  before  been 
known.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of 
twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an  alehouse  in 
Southwark.}  But  the  most  formidable  band 
>  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and  twenty 
horsemen.  II  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time, 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  shires  of  England  was  as 
dangerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts 
of  Arabia.  The  Oxford  stage  coach  was  pil- 
laged in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  fight.f  A 
waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounas  of 
public  money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As 
this  operation  toolT  some  time,  all  the  travellers 
who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were 
busy  were  seized  and  guarded.  When  the 
booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners  were 
suffered  to  depart  on  foot;  but  their  horses, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.**  The  Ports- 
mouth mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by 
men  well  armed  and  mounted,  ff  Some  jovial 
Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were 
themselves  chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunt- 
ers of  a  different  sort,  and  were  heartily  glad 
to  find  themselves  at  home  again,  though  with 
empty  pockets.}} 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that 
the  marauders  were  all  Jacobites ;  and  indeed 
there  were  some  appearances  which  gave 
colour  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen 
butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts 
at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and 
oorapelled  first  to  deliver  their  money  bage,  and 
then  to  drink  King  James's  health  in  brandy.  Jj 
The  thieves,  however,  to  do  them  juedce, 
showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  de- 
cided preference  for  any  political  party.  Some 
of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Saint 
Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hosti- 
lity to  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment, 


compelled  him  to  deliver  op  ftr%  h«dr«4 
gniheas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  te 
regret  to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  career  o| 
prosperity  and  glory.  ||J| 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Conti> 
nent,  learned  to  what  an  extent  these  outrages 
were  carried,  he  expressed  great  indignatioa, 
and  announced  his  resolution  to  put  down  tkt 
malefactors  with   a  strong  hand.     A   Teterao 
robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  i^pd  to 
lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highway- 
men, and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and  ef 
their  favourite  haunts.     It  was  said  that  tbit 
list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  nnuies-ff 
Strong  parties  of  cayalry  were  sent  out  to  pro- 
tect  the  roads;   and  this   precaution,    which 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  excited 
much  murmuring,   seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally approTed.     A  fine  regiment,   now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  Ireland  by  activity  and  sve- 
cess  in  the  irregular  war  against  the  iiappareo, 
was  selected  to  guard  several  of  the  great  ave- 
nues   of    the    capital.       Blackh^ath,    Baroeli 
Hounslow,  became  places  of  am..^  ***  In  a  few 
weeks  the  roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.    The 
executions  were  numerous:   for,  till   the  evil 
had  been  suppressed,  the  King  resolutely  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  solicitations  for  mercy,  fft 
Among  those  who  suffered  was  James  Whitn^, 
the  most  celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  the 
kingdom.     He  had  been,  during  some  months, 
the  terror  of  all  who  travelled  from  Lond«» 
either  northward   or  westward,  and    was    »* 
length  with  difficulty  secured  after  a  desperate 
conflict  in  which  one  soldier  was   killed  ana 
several  wounded. }{{     The  London  Oaaette  an- 
nounced  that   the    famous    highwayman    had 
been  taken,  and  invited  all  persons  who  had 
been  robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and 
to  see  whether  they  could  identify   him.     To 
identify  him  should  have  been  ea»y :  for  he  had 
a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb. |{{ 
He,  however,  in   the   hope  of  perplexing  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundred 
pounds  in  procuring  a  sumptuous  embro.dercd 
suit  against  the  day  of  trial.    This  ingenious  de- 
vice was  frustrated  by  his  hard  hearth  keepen. 
He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordinary  clothes, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. |j||||     He  had 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering 
to  raise  a  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highway- 
men, for  service  in   Flanders:    but   his  o^ 
had  been  rejected.^ ^^    He  had  one  resource 
still  left.     He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a 
treasonable  plot      Some  Jacobite   lords   had 
promised  him  immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at 
the  head  of  his  gang,  -fall  upon  the  King  at  a 
stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest     There  was  ne- 
thing   intrinsically   improbable    in    Whitney*! 
story.     Indeed  a  design  Tery  similar  to  that 


Evelyn's 

treirs  Diarj,  Jun«  1692,  May  1693;  Monthly  Mercury^ 
April,  May,  and  June  1603;  Tom  Brown's  Description  of 


*  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  25,  Oct  1, 1690;  NaroliflttB  Lut- 
xy,  June 
/,  and  JuD 
a  Country  Ufe,  1692 
f  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  Nov  1602. 
;  See,  for  example,  the  Londoa  Gasett*  of  Jaa.  12, 

I  Nareissuii  LuttrvU'e  Diary,  Deo.  1602. 

f  Ibid.  Jan.  16M 

f  Ibid  July  1692. 

**  Jfivelya^s  Diary,  Nov.  20.  1602;  Nasdwros  LuttreU's 
DlafT ;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  24 ;  Uop  to  the  QrefBar  of 
the  AtHtes  General.  Nov.  18-28. 

n  Loudon  O^iette^  Doo.  10, 1602. 


tt  Nardamia  Lnttrrilt  Diary,  Dee.  1608. 
If  Ibid.  Nov.  1692. 


i  Ibid.  August  1602. 

ff  r    -  -    -   ~ 


Hop  to  the  Oreffier  of  the  Statw  OeMraL  Dee.  O- 
Jan?  2,  ir,^2-S.  The  Dutch  duspatchea  of  this  year  art  SUal 
with  stories  of  robberies. 

««*  Uop  to  the  Qr«ffler  of  the  Stetn  General,  Die  9, 
Jnn.  2.  1692-3 ;  Uintorioai  Records  of  the  Qneea's  Btf% 
pu  blished  by  authority :  Narcissos  Lattrall's  Diary,  Not J& 

■M  Narcisnus  Luttreirs  Diary,  Deo.  22. 

m  Ibid.  D«>c  1692 :  Hop.  Jan.  8-13.  Hop  eaUa  WUta^b 
**  den  hefaamsien  roover  in  Kngelant." 

^  London  Qasette,  January  2, 1602-1. 

irNaroiMus  LuttrellV  Dlitry.  Jan.  1003-S^ 

m  NardssQS  LuttreU'a  Diary,  Dml  ItiOfi. 
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h  bf  iapotid  to  the  maleoootants  was, 
three  jeara  later,  actoelly  formed  bj  Mme 
em,  and  was  ell  bat  cajrried  into  execution. 
it  was  far  better  tbet  e  few  bad  men  should 
upttDlsbed  than  that  all  honeet  men  should 
in  fear  of  being  falsely  accused  by  felons 
loced  to  the  gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt 
cd  the  King  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
tm,  never  much  nclined  to  give  credit  to 
it  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
do,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in 
b&eld,  and  made  a  most  penitent  end  * 
Anwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  dis- 
aud  disorder,  had  begun  a  session  of  Par- 
iDt  singularly  <jTentful,  a  session  from 
)  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English 
ie,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  oonsti- 
lal  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest, 
for  the  first  time  debated. 
9  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account 
IS  session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the 
f  and  dispersed  materials  now  accessible 
leave  many  things  obscure.  The  relations 
)  parliamenuiry  factions  were,  during  this 
in  a  singularly  complicated  state,  fiach 
t  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided 
rend  lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions, 
was  the  great  line  which  separated  the 
party  from  the  Tory  party ;  and  there  was 
eat  line  which  separated  the  official  men 
heir  friends  and  dependents,  who  were 
imes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those 
ere  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbleto- 
ami  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appel- 
of  the  Country  party.  And  these  two 
lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the 
IS  of  the  Crown  and  of  their  adherents 
one  half  were  Whigs  and  one-half  Tories. 
ilso  to  be  remembered  that  there  was, 
lutincl  from  the  feud  between  Whigs  and 
.  quite  distinct  also  from  the  fe^d  between 
who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a 
etween  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Com- 
is  Commons.  The  spirit  both  of  the  he- 
7  and  of  the  elective  chamber  had  been 
;hly  roused  in  the  preceding  session  by 
pute  about  the  Court  of  .the  Lord  High 
rd ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood, 
speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  open- 
the  session  was  skilfully  framed  for  the 
te  of  conciliating  the  Houses.  He  eame, 
them,  to  ask  for  their  advice  and  assist- 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  victory 
Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much 
1  that  the  operations  of  the  allies  had 
ts  successful  by  land  than  by  sea ;  but 
miy  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by 
i  Talour  of  his  English  subjects  had  been 
nently  conspicuous.  The  distress  of  his 
he  said,  was  his  own :  his  interest  was 
uble  from  theirs :  it  was  painful  to  him 
on  them  to  make  sacrifices:  but  from 
es  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
^lish  nation  and  of  the  IVotestant  reli- 
I  good  Englishman  and  no  good  Protes- 
•uld  shrink,  t 
Commons  tbai^ked  the  King  in  cordial 


terms  for  his  graoioos  spMoh.^  But  the  Loidfl 
were  in  a  bad  humour.  Two  of  their  body^ 
Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  during  the 
recess,  when  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection* 
were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower^ 
and  were  still  under  recognisances.  Had  a 
country  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been  taken  up 
and  held  to  bajl  on  even  slighter  grounds  at  so 
alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly 
not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily 
moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  that  looked  lilM 
an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order.  They 
not  only  cross-examined  with  great  severity 
Aaron  iSmitb,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  htm 
to  little  indulgence,  but  passed,  by  thirty-live 
votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolution  implying  a 
ceusure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Beueh, 
meu  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very 
far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of 
the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to 
soo£h  the  wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  or> 
deriug  the  recognisances  to  be  cancelled ;  and 
with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  the  Jacobitea,  who  bad 
hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to 
some  fatal  issue,  and  who.  finding  themselvee 
disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  Eng;- 
land.2 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  delibera- 
tions on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  King, 
when  he  requested  their  advice,  had,  perbapHy 
not  foreseen  that  his  words  would  be  construed 
into  an  invitation  to  scrutinise  every  part  of  the 
administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touch* 
ing  matters  which  parliaments  have  generally 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  entirely  to  the 
Crown.  ISome  of  the  discontented  peers  pro* 
posed  that  a  Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the 
Lords  and  partly  by  the  Commons,  should  be 
authorised  to  inquire  in  the  whole  manage*, 
ment  of  public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally 
apprehended  that  such  a  Committee  would  be* 
come  a  second  and  more  powerful  Privy  Coun- 
cil, independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  therefore 
rejected  by  furty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On 
this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  voted  in  the  majority.  A  protest 
was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitter* 
est  Tories  in  the  wuole  peerage.  || 

The  Houses  inquired,  ebch  for  itself,  into  the 
causes  of  the  public  calamities.  The  Commons 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Grand  Committee  to 
consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  King. 
From  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragmcTnts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  it  seems  that,  in  this 
Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days» 
the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One 
member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  highway 
robbery :  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between 
the  Queen  cmd  the  Princess,  and  proposed  thai 
two  or  three  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  ta 
wait  on  Her  Mnjesty  and  try  to  make  mattera 
up.    A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the 


inrja  Lattrsl]*s  Diary,  Jannary  and  February ; 

I.  Sl-Feb.  10,  and  Feb.  S>1S,  leW;  Letter  to  Sec 

vnehard.  ie04;  Maw  Oourt  Gontrivanfies  or  mors 

>U>  «UI1, 1003. 

^  and  Gommoo^  Jonmale,  Nov.  4,  Jan.  1602. 

Bonii'  Jounittla,  Ifov.  10,  ISM. 

i«  LonU*  Joarnals  firom  Nov.  V  to  Nev.  \8, 1683; 


Bnmet  U.  109L  Tlndal*«  aeeoant  of  theee  proeeedlngs  was 
taken  from  letters  addreemd  by  Warre,  voder  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Colt,  envoy  at  Hanover.  Letter  to  Mr.  B»a»- 
tary  Tr«»oohanl,  1004. 

I  Lords'  Joonmla,  Ilaai  7 ;  Tlndai,  ten  the  Oolt  Pajpusi 
Bamet,  U.  106.  * 


J«mbito»  m  the  prei'cdini?  spring,  Tt  wits  no- 
i|tfni]ii,  he  8»ld,  tlisit  prf^pfirntions  hft'l  b^erv 
l^ile  for  t\  rirt!ti|*,  aod  that  nrms  rthI  hnrs^?  bfirl 
b^Qn  C()11c@t^  r  yM  not  a  single  trattor  hnd  been 
bronj^ht  ^ft  justice.* 

Tlip  events  of  thft  wftr  h;r  Innrl  und  sea  fur- 

members  enmrilnined  of  the  prefurfuce  jrWen  to 
Aliens  fiTer  EnjrU^hmen.  The  wVwile  brittle  of 
Bieit^kirk  ^as  fought  ^Tcrn pain  ;  and  s<*Tori>  rci- 
flpcliofi!*  were  thF^iwn  on  Stjlnfie."?.  **  Let  Knptish 
ioMtftrfl  *ii*  commdnrl^d  b^v  ii-^ne  but  Eti/lt^K 
peiiPVfil?/*  wnfi  the  n.lmn^t  umver^fil  cry.     Si*y- 


wttlmut  an  J  vote  of  efnanre  m  SoTtues,     But  a 
br>pe  WJ13  cjtfsresacd,  m  lajigumgfl  Tu*t  irrj  |M4r- 
Immfniriry.   IhiU  what   bud   bueii   mi\d    it* 
Cf>mxiiittee  wf^uld  be  reporled  fo  the  Klir^  j 
Xhnt  \}U  Mnjejftj  would  n  t   6htt^^r*f  lim^ 
heml  vt\fk  of  the  representntitiss  -i- 
The  (toHirtions  next  prace^ftled  i 
tbi:'  rfiTiil  a'lmmistrattan^  nnd  vfr 
fi  qnnrrel  with  th(;  Lordin  on  th&t  - 
there  hnd  been  nii«tiuana|:ement  ^     ., 
but   too   evirleot.     It   wnj    bnrdi/    |'i 
oeqiiit  bnth  rta^aen  amj  Nouingiuirn  ;    > 
H(»uae  3toott   bj  ita   own   meiiHier      Ti-e  <Umd* 


motjr*  whti  Imd  n»jee  been  tf>stinjft(i«ihed  by  his    mon^  hnd^  m  the  npeuvtig  of  the  bv^i  i'.*r».  unf^ 
hnfred  nf  the  foreigiieps»  but  who,  nmoe  he  had  J  inously  passed  4  irote  of  thiiuka  ty   Ka»j«elf  /i* 
benn  lit  the  Bonrfl  f»r  Trenpury*  hsd  reconJ»vdere(i !  his  eonrtuet  at  La  Uogue      The^v  uuw*  in  in 
Lis  opinion^  ftsked  where  FngliJib  genernb  were  \  Ornt>d  rnmmitt^je  of  AdTice,  l^nA-      ■     ^  -^ 
t<>  be  found      *'  I  hpive  no  love  for  for©ig;uerS  na  i  r«tuin  the  misr.*?*rrmge8  wbkh  hn  , 
fordffnef.H  r  but  wt  hfiTe  no  choi'^e.     Men  are  !  buttle.     A  motion  wn^mnde  so  vi.. 
not  bopR  j^enerrils;   nnv.  a  niiln  mnj  be  n  verj  !  thnt  tt  could  haidly  be  mid  to  trt^nu  tun  tiui^j 
»j»luftb|^»  rflptnin  or  uinjor.  nnd  oot  be  equnl  to    It  wnn  understood  howeTer  to  tmplv  n  ernfitii 


the  eouduct  of  an  nruiy.     Nothing  but  eitperi- 


ence  will   fonn   grent  eomnmnders.     Very  few    opposed    by  his   fHetid.i.     On   the  divinicia   tli 


ftf  oar  C'tMnirjmen  bfiire  thrU  f^jcperienr'*; ;  iind 
tb  ere  fore  we  ninst  for  the  prcHcnt  0  its  ploy  stnin-^ 
gPFS  **  Lowtber  foUowvd  on  the  snme  side, 
*MVe  hriTe  had  n  long  pe'icc;  fiTid  the  confle- 
quenre  is  that  we  have  not  n  siiffi  lent  supply 
of  officers  fit  for  higri  command^i.  The  parkg 
ftnd  the  camp  (it  Hnunslow  were  very  pnor 
mniturv  sehnols.  wbt'U  compared  with  the  fjebis 
erf  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravolbubin  in 
whidh  the  great  eoMmfinders  of  (he  enntinentnl 
nations  have  leivmeii  their  irt."^  In  repl^"  to 
these  arguments  an  orator  on  (he  other  liide 
wan  *io  absurd  Jli  to  declare  tbut  he  coald  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who^  if  they  were  in  the 
French  HerTlee,  would  he  made  MHrHbnls.  Four 
OF  five  rolrmels  who  bad  been  at  Stdokirk  took 
pnrt  in  the  dobate.  It  was  gmd  of  them  tbM 
tbey  showed  as  mueh  modesty  in  speech  ns  they 
hnd  showo  courage  in  aotion:  and^  from  the 
very  imperfeet  report  which  has  ootne  down  to 
119,  the  compliment  f^eems  to  have  been  not  un- 
dee  erred.  They  did  not  join  in  the  Tulj^ir  cry 
afainut  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  of  the 
forcijm  officers  generally,  and  did  full  jasttce  to 
the  vnlour  and  conduct  with  which  Auverquer- 
que  had  resaued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mac- 
kay's  diTiHion  from  what  seemed  certain  de- 
Itruction.  But  in  defence  of  8o!uiei=i  not  a  word 
wuH  said,  fits  seTeritj,  hh  haughty  mutiners, 
and.  abo?e  alb  tbe  iudifference  with  which  he 
bad  looked  on  while  the  Engliab,  borne  down 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  French  household  troops,  bad 
made  him  so  odious  that  many  memberi  were 
prepnrt'd  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  tbat 
be  might  be  removed,  and  that  bis  place  might 
be  filled  by  Talmasb,  who,  since  tbe  dingnure  of 
Marlborough,  was  uniTerBslly  allowed  to  be  the 
be^r  officer  in  the  army.  But  Talmas h's  friends 
judiciously  interfered.  **I  haTe,"  said  one  of 
them.  *'  ft  true  regard  for  that  gentleman  ;  and 
1  implore  jou  not  to  do  him  an  iiuury  under 
the  notion  of  doing  him  a  klndne^-s.  Ootifiidcr 
that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the 
King*»  prerogative.  You  are  turniag  officers 
out  and  putting  offieers  in/*     The  debate  ended 


on    Nottingham,    and    wns    titerefo*  e    ^tim^ 
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AyT*s  were  a  hundred  and  atit^-five^  ibo  Nii«ti 

bund  red  nnd  sixty- four.  J 

On  tbe  very  next  day  ?(ot1ingbafa  ipptM 
to  tbe  Lords,  He  told  hi£  story  with  &U  m 
skill  of  a  p«^ctised  orator,  lud  witb  all  tbi 
authority  which  belongs  to  wiibli.'miabi*d  ii> 
tegrity.  lie  then  laid  on  tbe  table  a  greatt  flg^M 
of  papers,  which  he  requci^ted  the*  tlQQaf  ti 
read  and  consider.  The  reers  seem  to  hm%t 
o^  A  mined  the  pap  erf  aeKousIy  and  dLlig^utj* 
The  result  of  the  cxomiotittan  was  by  n^m^^ii 
frivourable  to  RusselL  Yet  it  wns  thoQk|cbt 'oa* 
ju<!t  to  condemn  him  unheard;  and  It  was  ^^ 
cult  to  devise  hay  way  in  which  their 
could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  lo  wtai 
the  papers  down  to  tbe  Comnions  with  a  aic^ 
»i^gG  which  imported  that,  in  tbe  '     '  f  tte 

Upper    House,   there  was   a   ca>  tii 

Admiral  which  be  ought  to  be  c-^^^.^  *,yva  U 
answer.  With  the  papers  were  sent  mm  AbttTMl 
of  the  contents.! 

The  messagf  wat  not  very  respect  felly  |» 
o^ived.     Russell  bad,  at  that  moment,  j&  pti|«- 
larity  which  he  Utile  dcBerved,  but   wbtch  wil 
not   surprise  us  when  we  remetDbi.*r   tiiat  tli 
public  knew  nothing  of  his  Creai^onii,  aud  kn/r^ 
thnt  he  was  tbe  only  Uviag  Englisbmau  whuiif 
won  ft  f  rent  battle.     The  abstract  of  rbe  fA{>«ii 
was   read    by  the   elerk,     Kui$sell    tbea   ip«^ 
with   great   applauso;  and  his  friends  proMit 
for   an   Immediate   deoisiou.      ^ir   tJhmto^kbd 
Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it  wa*  i» 
possible  to  pronounce  Judgment  vn  Huch  ^piili 
of  despatobes  wit  bout  perusing  them :  but  xSua 
objection  waa  overruled.     Tbe  Whigf  rtgoiM 
the  accused  member  as  one  of  tbemstlvea:  mmf 
of  the  Tones  were  daitled  by  tbe  splendciftr^ 
his  receLit   victory;    and    neiiber   Wfiigi   t^ 
Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  d<*ff7-efiff  f*f 
the  n nth cHty  of  the  Peers.    TheH'  4 

reading  the  pnpers,  passed  an  01^ . 
lution  expreasiug  worm  approbati<jii  '  : 
whole  conduct.     The  temper  of  tbe  p* 
was  such  tbat  some  ardent  Wbigs  thou^-      - 
they  might  now  venture  to  p^pose  »  tiitt  rf 
censure   on   Hottitigham    by    name.       Uut  tii 
atiempt  failed.     *«  I  am  ready, -^  eaid  Lcrt^ 
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U  dovMleff  etpTMBcd  what  mMij  felt, ) 
am  retdj  to  lappon  anj  motion  that 
9  honoar  to  the  Admiral :  bat  I  cannot 
1  an  Attack  on  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 
I  mj  knowledge,  their  Mi^esties  hare  no 
taloos,  laborione  or  Ikithfnl  Bervant  than 
rd  Nottingham."  Finch  exerted  all  his 
aooB  eloqaonce  in  defence  of  his  brother, 
iQtrired,  without  direct! j  opposing  him- 
I  the  preTsiling  sentimepnt,  to  insinuate 
toflseU's  conduct  had  not  been  faultless. 
ite  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not 
1.  The  fote  which  pronounced  Russell's 
t  to  haTO  been  deserring  of  all  praise  was 
nicated  to  the  Lords;  and  the  papers 
tbej  bftd  sent  down  were  Tery  unoere- 
siy  returned^*  The  Lords,  much  of- 
,  demanded  a  free  conference.  It  was 
I]  aod  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses 

the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester,  in 
ne  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to 
rmed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Ad- 
bad  been  declared  faultless.  To  this 
the  gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other 
the  table  answered  only  that  tbey  had 
in  aathoriied  to  give  any  explanation, 
(jwoald  report  to  those  who  had  sent 
bat  had  been  said.t 

lis  time  the  Commons  were  tboronghly 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
mbers  had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill 
'  which  they  had  brought  up  with  them 
eir  country  seats  by  the  simple  process 
ng  it  away  Burnet  hints  that  those 
rbich  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the 
asters  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
;  votes  which  would  hare  seriously  <vn- 
id  the  goTemment^  but  though  it  is  not 
ible  that  a  few  noisy  pretenders  to 
nn  may  have  been  quieted  with  bags  of 
,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
[enerally  was  influenced  in  this  manner, 
r  has  seen  anything  of  such  assemblies 
bat  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter  on 
iniries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  re- 
It,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposi- 
))i  fast  In  a  short  time  everybody  was 
be  Orand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  de- 
d  been  tedious  and  desultory.  The  reso- 
which  had  been  carried  were  for  the 
rt  merely  childish.  The  King  was  to  be 
a^lvtsed  to  employ  men  of  ability  and 
r.  He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to 
men  who  would  stand  by  him  against 
The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied 
ong  discussions  ending  in  the  pompous 
ation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the 
D  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called 
Dtion  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the 
I  fact  that  two '  Dutchmen  were  em- 
D  the  Ordinance  department,  and  moved 
King  should  be  humbly  advised  to  dis- 
m.  The  motion  was  received  with  dis- 
moekery.     It  was  remarked  that  the 

men  especially  were  loud  In  the  ex- 
of  contempt.  *<  Do  we  seriously  think 
to  the  King  ani  telling  him  that,  as  he 

if  piowJtnf  or  thla  6mj  la  the  Hoqm  of  Ocmi-  I 

the  Joamals.  Dec  20.  and  the  luUer  nf  Kobort 
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has  condescended  to  ask  our  adiice  at  thfr  mo- 
mentous crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a 
Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the  Tower  T  Really, 
if  we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to 
carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to 
our  dinners."  The  members  generally  were  of 
the  same  mind.  The  chairman  was  voted  out 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask  leavo 
to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased  to 
exist  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed 
were  formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of 
them  was  rejected :  the  others  were  snfi^ered  to 
drop ;  and  the  Commons,  after  considering  dur- 
ing several  weeks  what  advice  they  should  give 
j»  the  King,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice  at 
all"t 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different.  From 
many  circumstances  it  appears  that  there  was 
nn  place  where  the  Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so 
much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The  dislike 
with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class 
regarded  the  King's  foreign  fHends  was  merely 
national.  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  reganded  them  was  personal. 
They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty.  They 
intercepted  flrom  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour. 
The  preference  given  to  them  wounded  him 
both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  His 
chance  of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller  sihce 
they  had  become  his  competitors.  He  might 
have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but  for  Auver- 
querque.  Master  of  the  Robes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Dentinck.{  The  ill 
humour  of  the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by 
Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  the 
character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing 
up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that 
a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to 
gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  determined  to 
present  an  address  requesting  William  not  to 
place  his  troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign 
general.  They  took  up  very  seriously  that 
question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  to  laughter,  and  solemnly  oonn»elled  their 
Sbvereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in  his  maga- 
zines. At  Marlborough's  suggestion  they  urged 
the  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  sboufd  take  precedence  of  the  oldest 
general  in  the  service  of  the  States  General  It 
was,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  commission 
from  His  Majesty  should  ever  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  from 
a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictiued 
by  an  ignoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  William, 
who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the 
Upper  House  which  were  not  backed  by  the 
Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  expectetl, 
a  Tory  short  and  dry  answer.  || 
.  While  the  inquiry  ibto  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  pending,  the  Commons  resumed  the  eon 
sideration  of  an  important  subject  which  had 
occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
I  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in, 


2  Th4*  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Vn^Hxh  nobles  to  the 
Ddtch  (kvouriten.  fa*  mentioned  in  »  hlirhly  intereotlng  noti 
writci*n  by  Ken:ia'iot  in  1698.  and  preserTed  among  Um 
ArchfTe.-*  of  Iho  Fn-ncii  Fon-lxn  Otlk'^. 
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Vut  wiif  strOBfrly  tppoaed  hy  rhe  official  mfn, 
bo  111  WkiLgs  atid  Toriei.  BftrtierB,  liow  AUt*riiey 
Uenef&l,  ptFoiigl/  n'^otneaended  delny.  Thiit 
the  law,  AS  It  aUiod,  wn^  Dpea  to  grare  Objeo- 
liiinst  was  nol  deniod :  bat  it  wah  coti  tended 
thin  the  proposed  reform  wouliJ^  at  tlmt  mo* 
niL'nt,  produoe  mora  b&rm  than  good.  Nobotly 
wuuld  asaert  thm:,  under  the  exi^rmg  govern- 
ment.  the  Uvea  of  Ittnooent  lubjeets  were  in 
tkiiy  dningof .  Noboily  Wonld  deny  tlmt  the  go- 
ftirnQaf^ot  Itaetf  w^is  in  gretit  danger.  Wna  It 
tho  |:jikn  of  wise  men  to  inorea^e  the  peH)«  of 
thuL  which  Wiuj  alrejidy  m  seriuna  peril  for  the 
purpaitt  of  giT-injyr  new  security  to  that  wb^h 
W!t>*  iilre&dy  perfectly  «ecure  T  Tlioiio  who  held 
ihid  la  11  gu Age  were  twitted  with  thetr  incoa- 
■Uttiucy^  iiHd  risked  why  they  hud  not  ventured 
to  oppose  the  biU  in  Che  precmling  session, 
Thf?y  aiiawered  Tery  plaiisibly  that  the  eventB 
winch  hid  tAken  pluce  during  the  re^esn  h»d 
tivUi^Ut  nn  impoFtrtut  lesson  to  all  who  were 
en  pa  hie  of  learning.  The  country  had  been 
threruetied  at  once  with  inTagjon  and  inenr- 
rwtion  No  r&tionjit  tn^iin  doubted  that  many 
tr  litftru  b»d  made  preparattona  for  joining  the 
Frmich,  and  had  ooUecteil  arms,  ammunition 
and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  Ibough  there 
wait  rkbuniinnt  tnoral  evidence  against  tbtse 
eii^niies  of  their  country,  it  hod  not  been  poesii- 
bie  lo  And  legal  evidence  agmnst  a  single  one 
of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory^ 
be  harsh »  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  tiineg  pnHt, 
been  grossly  abused.  But  a  statesman  who 
troubled  himself  iesa  about  theory  than  about 
praclioe^  and  lesa  about  tiineis  pui^t  than  about 
tho  time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not 
tiju  stringent  but  too  la«,  and  would^  while  the 
V.T [n mo n  wealth  remained  in  extreme  jeopnnly, 
refuse  to  consent  to  any  further  relaxation. 
In  npite  of  ail  opponitian,  however,  the  prin- 
ojple  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  huo'lred 
and  seventy -one  irotea  to  one  bnndred  and  fifty* 
two  but  in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and 
earried  that  the  new  ruku  of  procedure  ahould 
Hut  Come  into  opemtion  till  after  the  end  of 
the  war  with  France.  Wbea  the  report  was 
brniighi  up  the  bnuRe  divided  on  this  amend- 
nient«  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  vot*^»  to  a  hundred  and  twenty -five.  The 
bill  was  oonHei:}uently  sufi'ered  to  drop*  Had 
il  gone  up  to  the  Peera  it  would  in  all  proba* 
tiility  have  been  lost  after  causing  another 
qunrrel  between  the  Houie^^  For  the  Peers 
were  fully  iletermined  that  qo  such  bill  should 
piissi  unless  it  contained  a  c  In  use  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Siewarnfs 
Court:  find  a  clause  nltfiring  the  cojistitution 
of  the  Uiitd  High  Steward's  Court  would  have 
been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  favour  with 
tlie  Comm  jQt»,  For  in  tlie  eour^^^  of  this  session 
an  event  took  place  whleb  proved  that  the  great 
were  only  loo  well  protected  by  the  law  a»  U 
Stood,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
a4  a  striking  illiiMrationof  the  state  of  oiaDtierfl 
and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  the  moat  graceful  was  WiUihm 
llountford*  He  haJ  every  phvHicftl  qunlifica- 
tion  for  his  calilng,  a  no  hie  figure,  a  handsome 
line,  a  melodiouist  voice      It  wai^  not  easy  to  eaj 


^Ony*9  DtbfttM,   Not.  lif  It^SSj  Ojidoitiiu^  JuiiTuqJ^ 


whetber  ha  mieceeded  betfer  Iti  fierola  of  % 
tudicroui  parts.  He  was  allowed  t«  Iw  bt|| 
the  bent  Alexander  and  the  best  Sir  dia||^ 
Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boanJ*.  Qu«eQ  Mtff, 
whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but  wha 
had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what  wm 
eiceUent  In  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  w»i 
a  dramattet  as  well  aa  a  player,  and  ktut  left  at 
one  eoffledj  which  is  not  contetuptible,  f 

The  most  popular  actr&ss  of  ibe  time  wii 
Anne  Broeeglrdle,     There  were  on   the   st>*« 
many  women  of  more  fauHIeas  beauty,  hnt  rufr* 
whose  features  and  deportment  hsifj  ^u. 
to  fa»clnitte  the  senses  and  the  hear 
The  sight  of  her  brtght  black  eyes  :i  i 
n eh  brown  cheek  6 ufliced  to  pnt  the  n     -    ^ 
hulent  audience  into  good  humour.      It  '^^   •    -  ' 
of  her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  «be   had  « 
many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators     T<l 
no  lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rwt, 
had  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his  mistreaa.     Tl^« 
who  are  acqtin5tit«d  with  the  part«i  w^iirh  tin 
was    in    the    habit    of  playing,    and    with   te 
epT^ogu??  which  it  was  her  e»peci"'  H.,^i*,..i  fis 
recite,  will  not  easily  give  her 
extraordinary  measure  of  virtue 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  eold,  v&in  nnd  wr 
terested    coquette,    who    perfectly   unflAvtrM 
how  01  neb  the  influence  of  her  cbartn  ■ 
creased   by  the  fsme  of  a  severity  w 
her  nothing,  and  who  <Jou!d  veDtti^-   *  »   i 

a  snceesfiton  of  rtdmirers  in  the 
that  no  flame  which  she  might  i.  ■  . 
wiuld  thaw  iter  own  Ice  I     Among  tfiose  vb« 
pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  w»s  fc  prr^ilV 
gate  captain  in  the   army  named   HiH.      W^t^ 
Hill  was  closely  bound  in  a  league  of  drb^nchety 
and    violence    Charles    Lord    Mithnn,    a  jrtims 
nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long  vevrl  Ml 
brawl.      HMl,  finding  that  tbebeantiful  Kmo^ 
was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head   tb»t  M 
was  rejeeted  for  a  more  favoured  rival,  nuA  tlal 
this  riva!  was   the   briHinnt   Mouniford,     Hf 
jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavtfi 
that  he  would  stab  the  villain      **  And  U"*  #a:i 
Mohun,  ♦*  wii!  stand  by  my  fHand"     Fnjm  iH 
tavern  the  pair  went,  with  sofue  aoJdter?  wbc^ 
servioes     Hill    had    seen  red,    to     Dru  ry     Ltd 
where  the  lady  resided.     They  lay  «.ii'>  i  r* 
in  wait  for  her     As  soon  as  vhe  a|  ; 
the    stretrt    she  was    setied    aud    hurr 
coach.     She  iMsreamed    for   help  t   her   uitHl^tr 
clung   round   her ;     the    whole    ndghbourdM 
rose  I  and  she  was  rei?cued.      HilJ  and  hhk^i 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.     Tb*?y  swaf^«r*i 
sword   in  hand  during   two   hnurs  abj^itt 
streets  near  Mount fonfs  dwdliog.     Tb* 
requested  them  to  put  up  their  weapoiii 
when  the  young  lord  anntfttoced  thni  he  www 
peer*  and  baile  the  constables  tourh  htm  tftb*/ 
durst,  they  let  him  pnss*     So  strong  w«  }e^ 
vilegc  then ;  and  so  weak  was  taw.    M^^npn 
were  s*nt  to  warn   Mountford  of  bii  dtagin 
but  unhappily  they  missed  bim.     He  cOJCHfL    I 
short  altereotion  took  place  bei^-*^'  ►  "^  »f^ 
Mohun  ;  and,  while  they  wer*  y- 
ran  the  nnfortunftie  actor  ihri"  ^ 
and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Msddlediei,  ooDsblln|  it 

t^ee  Cli>bt»r'»  Apolngjr,  »ad  J«f»tiatfl>^*<  QrM»«ki 
,  Park, 

Una  MOikj!  ufuver^  DUiUi  of  wfl  Afid  |»liB«art  steat  tv^ 
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mien  of  note,  found  a  bill  of  murde^ 
It  Elill  »»d  Mohua.  Hill  esieaped.  Mohun 
ikea.     His  mother  threw  herself  at  Wil* 

feet,  bnl  in  Tain.  **  It  was  a  erael  aet,'' 
le  King:  ''I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law." 
ial  came  on  tn  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
ni  ;  and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be 
.  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being 
I  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage, 
was  then  do  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House. 
-efi>re  bfoeme  neeesssrj,  for  the  first  time 
Uuekhurei  had  pronounced  sentence  on 
:ind  Son  than]  pton,  -that  a  peer  who  had 
madt  iuridprndenee  his  special  study 
preside  over  tliat  grave  tribunal.  Gaer- 
ti,  who.  ;i8  Lord  President,  took  prece* 
c»f  all  the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord 
teward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
19  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who 
\y  examines  that  report,  and  attends  to 
uion  aiianimously  n^ven  by  the  Jndges 
wer  to  a  question  which  Nottingham 
p,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out 
evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness, 
ibt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully 
i  bane  to  the  prisoner.    Such  was  the 

of  the  King  who  wa«  present  during 
1  ;  »nd  such  was  the  almost  unanimous 

of   the   public.     Had   the  issue  been 

Qolt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of 
rould  hftve  been  returned      The  Peers, 
\   by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  ac- ' 
;heir  aecnaed  brother.     One  great  noble-  \ 
9  BO  bmtal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  **  After 
fellov  was  but  a  player;  and  players 
tea."     Ail  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffee- 
•atore,  eomplained<that  the  blood  of  the 
a    ehed   with  impunity   by  the  great,  i 
narked  that  the  only  lair  thing  about ' 
wmm  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries^ ! 
and  Journals  are  still  extant  in  which 
all   shades  of  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories, 
r9«   condemn  the  partiality  of « the  tri- 
It  vras  not  to  be  expected  that,  while 
lory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the 
ind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to 
new  advantage  to  aoeased  peers.* 
>iniiions  had,  in  the  meantime,  resnmed 
ider«taon  of  another  highly  important 
the    etate   of   the  trade  with    India. 
U  towrards  the  dose  of  the  preceding 
-eqiaested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  old 
'  and  to  oonstitnte  a  new  Company  on 
na  ms  h«  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had 

to  take  their  request  into  his  serious 
tton.  He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform 
t  it  wmm  out  of  his  power  to  do  what 
asked.  He  had  referred  the  charter 
Id  oompany  to  the  Judges,  and  the 
ad  pronounced  that,  under  the  provi- 
tluat  obarter,  the  old  Company  eould 
iasolved  without  three  years*  noUoe, 

retsin  during  those  three  years  the 
priwileg*  ^^  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
i    tbmt»    being  shuereiy  deshrous    to 


-fMMneeerinii'matlini  about  thb  ww  it  the 
e  ta-ial.  wlikh  will  be  found  in  Qowell't  Col- 
9  £velyi>*s  DImj,  Febmarf  4, 1092-8.  I  have 
«ire«iDetaao0ii  ftom  NaroiMOs  Lattrell't  IM«X7> 
r  ao  SanoroA  wbMi  k  amonf  tha  "niniMr  M8S. 
uua  XJbrMrj,  and  from  two  lettert  addi^med  bv 
rbmrtoB,  whkh  aie  ako  tn  the  Bodleian  U- 


gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself  tnablt 
to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  hnd  pointed 
out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Gnrnpany 
to  agree  to  a  compromise :  but  that  body  htocMl 
obstinately  on  its  extreme  rights ;  and  his  en- 
deavours had  been  frustrated,  f 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  questior. 
The  two  factions  which  divided  the  City  were 
inatantly  on  the  alert  The  debates  in  the 
House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  agninst 
the  old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Sati- 
rical handbills  againM  the  new  Oonip«ny  were 
distrihuteil  in  the  lobby.  At  length,  after  much 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  a(Mr<*H.<i 
requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which 
the  Judges  had  pronounced  necessary.  Me 
promised  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  promote  the  welfare-of  the  kintrdom. 
With  this  answer  the  Houae  was  satiicfivd.  and 
the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till  the 
next  se-asion.  | 

The  debates  of  the  Comnft>ns  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  on  the  law  of  treason  and  on  the 
trade  with  India,  occupied  mnch  time,  and  pro- 
duced no  important  result.  But  meanwhile  real 
business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply 
and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meona.  In  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  psisned 
rapidly.  A  few  members  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  cnrry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  ^uch 
an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  in- 
vader who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  her 
fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  itpeedily  be* 
came  and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  pro- 
fesseti  only  by  a  small  minority  which  did  not 
venture  to  call  for  a  division.{ 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was 
determined  that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  year  should  be  defrayed  by  means  of  an  im- 
post, which,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new 
in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments 
had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  neceHsiities 
of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies. 
A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed 
estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  sobject 
of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment 
was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did 
not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
land  or  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking, 
Uil  at  lenBtb  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  two- 
pence in  the  pound,  hi  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  A  real  tax  of  four  shillings  In  the  pound  on 
land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  a  million 
and  a  half:  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  || 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised 
a  more  efficient  mode  of  taking  estates.  The 
sum  which  was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.    It  was 


f  Omnmoctf  Joumalf ,  ITov.  U,  1693. 

X  Oommataf  JovniiJi  of  tho  Sowioiu,  partkahwly  ef 
Nov.  17,  Dec  10.  Feb.  26.  March  3 ;  Colt  Fapen  la  Tladai. 

I  Oommoiu?  Joumkla.  Dec.  10 ;  Tindal,  Oolt  Papers. 

fSetoOoke's  JnntUutea,  part  Iv.  obapterl.  In  IMQ  a 
•ubridy  WAH  120.000/;  jn  1598.  T8,OO0f ;  wbon  Ooke  wrott 
hia  iBfitltatM,  about  the  end  of  the  nlgB  of  Jamee  I, 

70,0007.    Clarendon  telln  u«  that,  *B  W" '  — 

were  eettmated  at  about.  9i»fiO0L 
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then  diibritmtad  among  the  cotiDiies  in  propdr-  , 
tioa  to  th«*ir   supposed  weftUh^  and  was   loTieJ 
vithia  each  fiountj  hy  n  rate,     The  ruTenae  ie*  i 
ri  VciJ  from  these  aasessroents  iu  the  titiie  of  the 
Comioonwealtb  Turieti  from  th irty -ft va  thousand  i 
pounda   to   tt   hundred  and    twenty   thou^&Dd 
poQiida  a  month. 

After  th*  ReHtoratTorv  the  legislature  seem^ 
for  a   time  Inclined  to  revert,  in  Snanae  ai»  m 


Frnncttht  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  anay 

ar^d  the  niast  ggffoouit  aourt  that  liad  €^u1«d 
ill  Europe  nince  the  downfall  of  the  Rtprowo  tm- 
pire^  bruke  out,  it  is  said,  into  An  exGliitiiatioii 
af  angrj  stirpri^te  when  h«  learned  thai  titc  Cvu^ 
mann  of  England  had,  from  dread  and  hatl«i 
of  1MB  power,  nnanimoiifllj  d&temiiiicd  l«  lay  4t 
themEelvoB,  in  a  year  of  acarcityand  of  0<i 
GLal  embarraB^ment,  a  burden  sneb  a4 


other  thiuga,  to  the  ancient  priMjtice.  Subnidien  j  they  nor  their  fathera  had  ever  before 


vero  ortce  or  twioe  granted  to  Charles  the  Se 
cond.  But  it  ioon  appeared  thai  the  old  »yiitm 
wii0  much  le&B  eoQvenient  tlian  the  new  system. 
Tlic  CavJiHers  condescended  to  take  a  lesaoii  in 
the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundh^^iids  ;  and, 
ilunng  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
*.h«  Revolution,  eitraordttiary  calls  wure  ooca* 
tionally  met  by  aaaessments  reacmbling  the  aa- 
seaaraents  of  the  Cgmm  on  wealth.  After  the 
Revolution,  tbo  war  with  France  made  it  nectss- 
■ary  to  have  reiionrae  annyally  to  tliia  abund- 
dnt  ftnurce  of  revenue.  In  l(i89,  in  1690  and 
ill  I(i91^  gr«at  an  ma  had  been  r  aisled  on  the  tapd. 
At  length  in  lti92  it  vaa  determined  to  draw 
supplies  from  real  property  more  largely  iban 
over^  The  Commona  retolv^ed  that  a  new  and 
more  aecurato  valuation  of  estates  should  be 
made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  That  on  the 
retital  thu^  ascertained  a  pound  rate  sliould  be 
paid  to  the  go?erament. 

Sutjh  was  th<*  origin  of  the  eiiating  land  to3i. 
The  Tftlujitiou  nii^de  in  1692  ha^  remained  unal- 
tered down  to  our  own  time.  According  to  thai 
valuation,  one  shilling  in  the  pouud  on  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  amouated,  tn  round  num- 
bers, to  half  a  mtUion.  During  a  hundred  and 
aix  years,  a  land  tax  blU  was  annually  pre- 
aented  to  Parliament,  nnd  wati  annually  paaseiU 
though  not  alwajij  without  murniurs  from  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of 
war,  four  shillings  in  the  pouml.  In  time  of 
pea<?e,  before  the  roign  of  George  the  Thinl, 
only  two  or  thr«e  sbilljugswere  utjuiiUy  granted; 
frnd,  during  a  short  part  of  the  prudent  and 
gentle  adniini  at  ration  of  Walpole,  the  govera* 
ment  aE^ked  for  only  one  shilUing.  But,  after 
the  di»asirou«  year  to  which  England  drew  the 
tword  agaiosi  her  American  eulouies,  the  rate 
was  never  less  than  four  ahillings^  At  length, 
in  the  year  17S8,  the  Parliament  relieved  it*elf 
from  the  trouble  of  paseing  a  new  Act  every 
spring.  The  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pQund,  w^is  made  permanent;  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it. 
A  great  ftart  haabeen  redeemed;  and  at  preaent 
little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue required  in  time  of  pt^aqc  is  raised  by  that 
impost  which  woe  once  regarded  ns  tiie  muat 
productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State,* 

The  (and  tax  wafl  fixed,  for  the  year  H:"* 
four   ^hiUingH  in  the  pound,  and  conseq 
brought  about  two  millions  into  the  Treaaur 
That  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generatii>n 
which   haa   expended   a   hundred   and    twenty 
miliious   In   twelve  motitha,  wa^  such   as   hud 
never  before  been  raised  here  in  one  year  by 
direct   taxation.     It  eeirmed  immense  both  to 
£tiglishmen   and   to   foreigners.       Lewis,    who 
found  it  almost   impoasible  to  wring  by  cruel 
exactions    from    tlie    beggared    peiu»aiitry    of 

*  Btm  the  (lid  LhHDd  T(iR  Ai^tn,  *nA  tbtt  delMitci  on  ttm 


the  first  hy  tweriiy*!ievt!u,  llv  na 
one  diB?eattenti<,  Bbow  how  oV 
nobles  ware  prepared  to  intend  at  a.. 
for  the  dignity  of  their  ea^te.  Aii'/( 
leretice   was   held;   and   lli»cl^e?*'^ 


r 


*'  My  little  oouain  of  Orange,''  he  said, 
to  be  firm  in  the  saddle/*  He  afterwardii,  AddH: 
**  No  matter;  the  last  piece  of  i:  '  '  '  l" 
Thi»  however  waiS  a  conaiderati^ii  si. 

if  he   bad  been   wel)    informed    >."...  '* 

resources   of  England,  he  would  nut    J      ' 
rived    much    comfort.       KeitsingCiitn    \ 
tainly  fl  mere  hovel  when  compared  r 
perb  Versailles.     The  display  of  jeW<l 
and  k^cfit  1^  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  vu^^ 
daily  surrounded  him,  far  outahO'Oe  the  ^inr 
dor  which,  even  on  great  public  orraiinnii  t 
princes  were  in  the  luibitof  dispUjizrg.  0ttl  Ik 
condition  of  the  majunty  of  the  p«»|»lt  «f  tr 
gland  was*  beyond  all  doubt,  suob  u»  the  m|»> 
rity  of  the  people  of  France  mifbt  wdl  hm 
envied      In  truth  what  was  called  »ever«  ^ 
tress  here  would  have  been  called  unsxASfM 
proiperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  wit1^«iRi 
quarrel  between  the  Housea  The  roii 
appointed  coromiAaionen  to  make  tfai* 
meat.  These  commiasionera  were  the  |)niMi|il 
gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  ujUii«d  k 
the  bill  Thu  Lords  thought  tbta  »rr»t>i;««Mil 
inconaiatent  with  the  dignity  of  Lbe  p» 
They  thereforo  inserted  a  clause  pm^iditi^i 
their  estates  should  be  talued  by  twfta^  d 
their  owu  order.  The  Lower  House  *iid)gBa«Lj 
rejected  this  amendmeut»  and  *^""--  -  ^— I  ta 
inatant   conference.     Aft«r   sonc  ^ii*i 

increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  '  ,  tM 

conference  took  |dacer  The  bill  wxa  n  lofvei 
UJ  the  Peers  with  a  very  oonoiae  and  kmik^j 
intimnLiun  that  they  must  not  presioiTtie  to  aJltf 
laws  relating  to  money.  A  atrung  purty  aimf 
the    Lorda  wivs  obatinate.     Mu'i  it*y 

great   length   against   the   pre[>  III 

plet>eianfi.     He  told  his  brcthrtL    .  ..  I^y 

gave  way,  tbey  would  ahdicsite  that 
which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  vf  ] 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  tfae  monarrJ*]r#  »fi 
that  they  would  have  nothing  left  ef  tliiar  lil 
greatneas  except  their  coroneta  and  ei  latMa. 
lluruet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  inrat  llat 
he  ever  heard  in  FarUaaient:  and  Burnet  Wtf  n* 
doubt ediy  a  good  jutlge  of  ^peiikiag  »od  m 
neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealout  f«r  ttf 
privileges  of  the  ariaiocracj.  The  ormtm:;  li^ 
;iO:j,  at  I  ever,  though  he  citarmed  hia  haarera,  M  ail 
|uently  '  succeed  in  couviuciug  tkem.  Most  af  Iftv 
?a»ury,  shrank  from  a  confiict  In  which  they  wouW  km 
had  against  tbem  the  Comiuous  united  «•  tft 
man,  and  the  King*  who,  in  eaae  of  aiCiSivt^ 
would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  fMM 
rather  than  have  suffered  the  laud  t»x  MkL  ti 
be  lost.     Two  strong  protests,  howcTpf v  ^r^ 
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he  LonU,  for  the  take  of  the  public  iote- 1 
waived  what  ihej  mast  nevertheless 
,  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not 
on  their  amendment*  The  bill  passed, 
as  followed  by  bills  for  lajing  additional 
OD  imports,  and  for  taxing  the  dividends 
It  atocic  companies. 

I,  bowever,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not 
to  the  estii&ated  expenditure.  The  year 
»d  bequeathed  a  large  deficit  to  the  year 
end  it  seemed  probable  that  the  charge 
i93  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred 
md  pounds  the  charge  for  lft92.  More 
wo  millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army 
rdoance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f 
Mght  years  before  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
poiiods  bad  defrayed  the  whole  annual 
I  of  goYemment  More  than  four  tipos 
um  mta  now  required.  Taxation,  both 
tnd  indirect,  had  been  carried  to  an  un- 
ented  point ;  yet  the  income  of  the  state 
\l  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million. 
n'Ksessary  to  devitie  something.  8ome- 
ru  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects 
t  to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
«  WAS  indeed  nothing  btrange  or  mys- 
I  in  the  expedient  to  which  the  govem- 
«d  recourse.  It  was  an  expedient  fami- 
iriiig  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of 
utinent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  occur 
Euglisb'  statesman  who  compared  the 
the  Exchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the 
market. 

Dg  the  interval  between  the  Restoration 
i  Kerolntion  the  riches  of  the  nation  had 
»fiidly  increasing.  Thousands  of  busy 
uiiJ  every  Chriftmas  that,  after  the  ex- 
of  the  year's  house-keeping  had  been 
id  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus 
id ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  em- 
was  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  lu 
ie,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something 
tan  three  per  cent.,  on  the  best  security 
vs  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
f  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  mer- 
who  had  saved  some  thousands  and  who 
to  place  them  safely  and  profitably,  was 
reatly  embarrassed.  Three  generations 
&  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in 
ision  generally  purchased  real  property 
his  savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  num- 
urea  in  Uie  kingdom  had  remained  the 
and  the  value  of  those  acres,  though  it 
estly  increased,  had  by  no  means  in- 
so  fast  ae  the  quantity  of'capital  which 
king  for  employment  Many  too  wished 
iheir  money  where  they  could  find  it  at 
r's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some 
of  property  which  could  be  more  rfhdily 
reij  than  a  house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist 
JnJ  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security : ' 
be  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint 
^mpanies.  among  which  the  East  India 
jr  held  the  foremost  place :  but  the  de- 
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maud  for  the  stock  of  stfteh  companies  was  fat 
greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by 
persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing 
their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security.  So 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice. of 
hoarding  was  common.  Yfe  are  told  that  the 
father  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Kevolu. 
tion,  carried  to  a  retreat- in  the  country  a  strong 
box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pr^unds, 
and  took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was  re«* 
quired  for  household  expenses ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  honrdcd 
by  private  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if 
brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  circulation.  But,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  IVilliam  the  Third,  all  the  greatest 
writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  n  very 
considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  bidden 
in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  efi'ect  of  this  state  of  things  was 
that  a  crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and  ab 
surd,  honest  and  knavish,  employed  themselves 
in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of 
redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1(588 
that  the  word  stockjobber  was  first  henrd  in 
London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a 
crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  confi- 
dently held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  im- 
mense gain,  sprang  into  existence:  the  ln« 
surance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the 
Lutestring  Corny  any,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com- 
pany, the  Olaj's  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum 
Company,  the  Bl}thc  Coal  Company,  the  Swprd- 
blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings 
for  all  the  parlours  of  the  middle  class  and  for 
all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was 
a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore 
the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hnpe  thnt 
they  would  prove  not  les?  valuable  than  thove 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Compnny  which 
undertook  to  bring  up  precious  effects  from 
shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  announced  that 
it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderf^il  machines  re- 
sembling complete  suits  of  armour.  In  front  of 
the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a 
cyclop ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole 
process. was  exhibited  on  the  Thames  Fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  itere  invited  to  the 
show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and  were  de- 
lighted by  seeing  the  dithers  in  their  psnoply 
descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  wi^n 
old  iron  and  ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Green- 
land Fishing  Company  which  could  not  fnil  te 
drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busyen  out 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Therfe  whs  a  Tnniiing 
Company  which  promised  to  fbmish  lourher 
superior  to  the  best  that  i^as  brought  from 
Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society  which 
undertook  the  office  of  giving  gentlemen  a 
liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and  which 
assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal 
Academies  Company.  In  a  pompous  advertise- 
to  alter  the  amonnt  of  taxation  \M  on  them  hj  the  bill  aa 
it  came  up  to  thrm  Tbej  cn«*r  demanded  that  thelt 
eatatwi  ahnald  bo  valned,  not  by  tb«  ordioary  eouiai^ 
nonars,  but  by  upecfal  oommlaaiODan  of  higbir  rank. 
t  Commons*  Joaruals,  Dao.  2-12,  IQOl 
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meat  if  wt^s  aTjno^aaed  that  the  directrjps  *if  th<? 
Royal  jicatlcmies  Cctnpany  had  enjjitped  the 
bpsl  mnsierfl  in  nvery  branch  of  knowledge,  mid 
Wtre  nbMtil  to  iasae  twenty  thoiiflan«i  ticket?  at 
twenty  shiliingR  euch.  There  wap  In  bo  a 
I  afVry :  two  thousJind  priIl^fl  w^'re  to  bi^  rlrawn; 
(lud  the  fnrtiiiinte  haldera  r>f  the  prizes  were  in 
Ke  tftuisht.  nt  the  charge  '*(  the  Compflnj,  l>Attn, 
Greeks  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  eouic  sectttmBt 
trigOQoinfltrjj  hernSdry,  ji4i>aniiirig,  fortifi&a- 
tioj:i^  bookketjiping  and  the  art  of  plnying  the  The- 
prbo  53ome  of  the«te  cnmpnnies  tuok  large 
m^iiiiiont^  and  printed  their  ndv^ertiaemeot^  in 
gihled  letters.  (ItbeFS,  Wa^  osteritfttious.  were 
ooiiteiit  with  ink.  and  tfi*t  jit  cpfTee-boQsea  in 
the  n<ji^|ibfMirbo'jd  of  the  Koyal  Kxehatige. 
JiM}&tha(i'»  II II J  Garrnwaj^s  were  in  a  constant 
ferment  with  brukers,  buyers*  »e]ler«,  meetings 
of  dt rectors,  meetings  of  prrtprieters,  Time 
bnrgaiits  soon  came  to  to  faHliion,  Eifenalve 
combitjationa  ^ere  formed,  and  tnonstrou!* 
foible?  were  drculatedt  for  the  purpose  of 
rvsing  or  depressing  the  pHce  of  fhare^.  Our 
country  witnessed  for  the  first  time  thqa©  phe- 
iiontena  with  which  a  long  experience  h^  oirHte 
OS  DnnUiar*  A  mania  of  wbicb  the  eymptoms 
werf  essentially  the  eiime  with  those  of  tJie 
madia  of  1720^  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the 
maniii  of  1B46,  seized  the  pubtfo  mvnd.  An 
Inipntienee  to  be  rieh.  a.  contempt  for  tboj^e 
alow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  re- 
wjird  uf  industry,  patieniie  and  thrift,  spread 
through  society ►  The  spirit  of  the  cogging 
dicers  of  Whitefrinrs  took  pnBse^sTon  pf  the 
grave  Senators  of  the  City*  Wardens  of  Trader, 
Depnties,  Aldermen,  tt  was  much  easier  And 
mneh  more  lucr&tive  to  put  forth  a  lyrng  pro- 
spectus announcing  a  new  stock,  to  pernundb 
jgnomnt  people  that  the  diTidends  e<inhl  not 
fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  10  part  with 
fire  thousand  pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth 
for  ten  tboyeand  solid  guineas,  than  to  loud  & 
ihip  with  II  well  choien  cargo  for  Virginia  or 
I  he  Levant  Every  day  same  new  bubble  was 
puffed  tulo  existeneei  rose  buoyant,  ihone 
bright,  hurtt,  and  wjls  fbrgotten,'"^ 

The  new  form  which  covetousnesH  had  taken 
furnitihed  the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an 
excellent  subject;  nor  was  that  subject  the  le.^a 
■welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the  Tuost  ou- 
icrupulous  and  most  suecessfuil  of  the  new  race 
of  ffftmesters  were  men  id  aad- coloured  clothes 
and  Unk  hair,  men  who  called  cards  the  Denl's 
bookSf  men  who  thought  it  &  da  and  a  scandal 
to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  &  backgammon 
board,  tt  was  in  the  last  drama  of  ShadweU 
that  tbe  hypoCTisy  and  knavery  of  tbese  specu- 
lators wasj  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public 
ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1602,  just  be- 
fore his  Stoclgobbere  cati^e  on  tbe  stage;  and 
the  epilogue  was  apoken  by  an  a^tor  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  The  best  scene  is  that  in  which 
four  or  five  stern  Nonconform mts,  clad  in  tbe 
full  Puritan  costume,  after  discussing  the  pros- 


pee  t^  of  the  Mousetrap  Cr^mpiny  nti4  ihe  Flcii* 
killing  Cninpanv,  cirtTnlne  the  /|ijestion  wbeibcf 
the  giidly  may  biwf«illj  hidd  stock  in  a  Comi^jiy 
for  bringlnir  nver  Chiue'se  rope-ilauefr*.     ♦♦fVtii- 
sideriible  men  have  share?/'  yavB  one  iiu'irPf 
person  in  cr<>pppd  hair  ajid  binds ;   **h   ■ 
1  question  whiMht-r  it  be  lawful  or  i>ot  * 
diiiibt!<i  are  rt'nifkTed   by  a  tjtont  old  R<' 
eolonel  who  bail  fou|rlit  at  Mpinflt'vri   M 
who  remind?  his  wi:Nker  brother  that  M 
need  not  themsiulTes  see  tlie  rope-danciMp*  m»'I 
that,  in  all  probnhT]i(y^  there  will  be  no  rijw* 
diincing  to  see.     '^Tbe  thing.**  b«  aayft^  **!»  bit 
to  take;  the  shars-s  vil!  sell  well :  and  ttif^a  »t 
shmn  not  care  whether  ibe  daiieers  eotrn*  riTtr  rf 
no."     It  is  important  to  obwryc  that  ibb  *e*T^* 
was  exhihited  and  appluMded  before  f»m*  f^rtl^ 
Ing  of  the  natiotial  debt  had  been  eorrtriMJttd 
Bo  ill-informed  were  the  immf?roua  wfiten  wbi, 
at  a  latef  period,  ascribed  to  the  natlnijal  'M« 
the  ejcistence  of  stockjobbing  and  uf  all  llie  lo^ 
moralities   conneeted  with  stOE^kjublnng      T1*« 
truth  is  ihnt  ioeiety  had.  In  (he  natural  cr>urn 
of  Its  irrowth,  reached  a  pnmt  at  wbieh  It  wm 
ineviiftble  that    there    shonhi    be    Ptoek/-hhbif 
whether  there  wr^re  a  national  debt  wr  not,  nH 
inevitable  abo  that*  if  there  were  a  hm^  am] 
costly  war,  there  ahoubl  be  a  national  d*?bt 

How  indeed  was  it  pos^ihte  that  a  debt  &brhul4 
not  have  been  ecntracted.  when  (^n*  pant  wm 
impelled  by  the  strongest  motivt- 
and   another  was  impelled   by  f 
motives    to   lend?     A   moiiieut    b^ 
which  tbe  gt-vernment  flttmd  It  itrj 
out  eicitiiig  the  most  formidabU? 
to  raift*  by  taxation  the  supplies  iiecM?ss«aty  ta 
defend  the  tiberty  and  tudependetice  Of  ibe  ttm* 
tion  ;  ami,  at  that  very  moment,  ntimeronf  cnjrt- 
tnltsts  were  looking  t^und   them   In  vaio  f^ 
some  good  mode  of  invesltng  their  saving*,  aAd 
fur  want   of  sneh  a  mode,  were  keeping  tbrir 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavmbing  it  oti  at^ur^ 
projecUi      Riches   sufficient   to    equip    a   oaty 
which  would  sweep  the  Oermau  Oeean  and  th< 
Atlantic  of  the  French  privateers*  rich ^  9ufl^ 
cient  to  maintain  an  army  wltteh  might  n^t4l« 
Nnmur  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Bteinklfi, 
were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away  trsmk  tbt 
ownera  Into  the  hands  of  siiar[>ens.     A  staler 
man  might  well  think  that  some  part  of  IA« 
wealth  which  was  daily  hurled  or  squandeft4 
might,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietuf,  I©  tl« 
taxpayer  and  to  the  ^tate,  be  attrficted  into  Ite 
Treasury,     Why  meet  tbe  eitraordinary  rh^rji 
of  a  year  of  war  by  sei^hig  the  chairs,  the  iib!e«, 
the  beds  of  hardworking  families,  by  roifl]eK 
lit)g  one  country  gentleman   to  cut  dew  a  Ml 
trees  before  they  were  ready  for  the  aie^  aft 9' 
tber  ip  let  the  cottages  on  hts  land  fall  u  ntta, 
a  third  to  take  away  hia  hopeful  «on  frfiip  t^ 
tTniveraity,  when  Change  AHey  was  swinoiif 
with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  will 
their  money  aT»d  who  were  pressing  ererybi^l 
to  borrow  itf 

1 1  wag  often  »«aerted  at  a  1at«T  perfe^  Ig 


•  ?or  ibli  jifNPsirant  of  tb"  orf^fln  of  litrvl^obbliig  In  th« 
Oltv  ot  TxhndijD  I  Ani  chkfly  Itidnbud  to  n.  ino<it  euiious 
peiWiiMi  ptipor,*ai], titled,  "OoUnJtion  fnr  theliiiptortttEieDCi 
«i  Huitsanslfy  and  Trvte,  bv  J.  liou^hton,  VSt.H,'*  It  tt 
la  fiMt  lb  iTHklr  hLrtor;  of  the  isymmt^rcUti  eip^f  ulatlcmn  cif 
thftt  ttmc-  I  bhTft  looked  UarouKb  tJbg  flle^  of  WTetsl 
vi«ri,  lo  No.  33.  Mmreh  11,  1^2-63,  Uoujchton  «ayi: 
**  ^i  boybi^  and  Mlliog  tif  Aq^Idd*  ui  odv  uf  Ibt  gr^at 


r  ou  ttot,  T  And  a  gtvtk.  nmxiy  da  oot  iiiidtf 
ftCtiilr.''  On  J  worn  ll  ami  Jaaa  J^LIAUli 
wfiE>[e  pnfff«^  of  ftoeiij>olrt9il«§.    Ob  Jii|r  lX,i< 


trad  Ft  now  oa  ttot, 

ctaiid   the 

truCf.B  the  wlii>[e  \     _ 

tbv   Hjne  jrii&r  Im  mmke-A  tht  ftrat  ma^X&m  «f  feUu  !■» 

l^&lDi.    Wh«wrur  U  'Jiiuou*  (o  koaw  xtiur*  about  ^  am^ 

P^niifji  DlviitkoiieJ    In    Ui«   lelt  may  oODtull   Uiom0Um% 

Ojlltscyoii^mnii  »  |vuD|jJb,let  «pUtlc4  /      --     — 

luibtid  iu  10fii^« 
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,  wbo  hated  the  national  debt  m(vt  of 
ngs,  and  who  hated  Barnet  mQst  of  all 
bat  Barnet  was  the  person  who.  first  ad- 
the  gfiremment  to  contract  a  national 
But  this  assertion  is  proved  bj  no  trust- 
'  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved 
Bishop's  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the 
kely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  impor- 
3cal  rerTolntion  had  been  his  work.  Nor 
e  Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one 
mack  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  re- 
le  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board 
^dolphin  the  most  prudent  and  experi- 
and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  in- 
of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent 
old  be  ignorant  that  it  had  long  been 
ctlc«of  the  neighbouring  states  to  spread 
my  jean  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation 
ras  made  necessary  by  one^ear  of  war. 

this  practice  had  existed  through  many 
ions.  France  had,  during  the  war  which 
n  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not 
\n  thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir 
t  Temple,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
arlAn  federation,  had  told  his  country- 
t,  ^-hen  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
rle  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by 
r&l  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about 
iioits  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four 
;  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that 
iv  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the 
rreditor  received  his  money  with  tears, 
»wing  that  he  could  find  no  other  invest- 
[ually  secnre.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
1  shoold  have  at  length  imitated  the 
!  both  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies, 
I  th«  fourth  ^ear  of  her  arduous  and 
n^  straggle  against  Lewis  should  have 
iwixig  to  a  close  before  she  resorted  to 
lient  so  obvious. 

i  fifteenth  of  December.  1692  the  House 
ions  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
d  Means.  Somers  took  the  chair.  Mon- 
opose4  to  n^^  a  million  by  way  of  loan : 
>o5 ition  was  approved ;  and  it  was  or- 
i3X  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  The 
f  tho  scheme  were  much  £scussed  and 

;  bat  the  princ^le  appears  to  have 
palar  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed 
e  glad  to  have  a  gdod  opportunity  of 
r  what  they  had  hoarded.  The  landed 
>*!  pressed  by  the  load  of  taxation,  were 

consent  to  anything  for  the  sake  of 
ease.  Ko  member  ventured  to  divide 
.96.     On  the  twentieth  of  January  the 

read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the 
r  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without 
n  dment* 
f9   memofable  law  new  duties  were  im- 

beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties 
>«  kept  in  the  Exchequer  separate  from 

receipts,  and  were  to  form  a  tand  on 
i  t  of  whicli  a  million  was  to  be  raised 
mnuities.    As  the  annuitants  dropped 

annnities  were  to  be  divided  among 
vors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was 
Lo  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell 
>  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
tiat  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
raced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
bed.     The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
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ten  per  cent,  till  the  year  I?00,  and*  after  that 
year  seven  per  cent.  The  advantages  ofi^red  te 
the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  ma^  seem 
great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  com* 
pensate  him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a  counter* 
revolution;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there^ 
were  a  counter  revolution,  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and 
principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  hai 
since  become  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  per- 
plexed the  sagacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of 
■tatesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  stage  in 
the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up 
the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy 
and  ruin>  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went 
on  growing  ;*and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not 
merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely  by 
foxhunting  squires  and  coffee-bouse  orators,  but 
by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incum- 
brance which  would  permanently  cripple  the 
body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished: 
wealth  increased :  the  nation  became  richer  and 
richer.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  millions. 
Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pronounced 
that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate. 
Tet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs 
which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  con^ 
cealed,  ought  to  have  satisfied  observant  and 
reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions 
was  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been 
to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Oxford. 
Soon  war  again  broke  forth;  and,  under  the 
energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the 
first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  tho 
first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over,  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  fhtal  day  had  now  really 
arrived.  The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or 
speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general 
delusion, was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political 
economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  mad- 
ness had  exceeded  the  madness  of  theOmsaders. 
Richard  Coenr  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not 
eone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 
It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the 
road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy 
Land :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the 
national  debt  It  was  Idle,  however,  now  to  talk 
about  the  road :  we  had  done  with  the  road :  ws 
had  reached  the  goal:  all  was  overt  all  the 
revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Tifent  and  west 
of  Reading  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria 
than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions.-f  And  yet  this  great 
philosopher — for  such  he  was— had  only  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all 
around  him,  cities  Increasfaig,  cultlvatioa  m> 
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teniilng,  itinrts  too  sm nil  for  tlje  crowd  of  buyers 
ttD(i  selitjra,  biirhoura  insTiffiekut  u»  conUln  t^^ 
Bbipping,  artificial  rivt^ra  joiEmg  the  cliief  inland 
eeiiU  of  Iridualry  to  lb«  chief  sijaporta,  itrecla 
be  tier  Itgbtcd,  houses  better  furnished,  rirher 
witrca  eiposed  to  aale  in  a  late  Her  shops,  swifter 
c«rriflgeB  rolling  along  Bmoother  roads.   He  hnd^ 
indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  hU 
b*>yhood  with  the   Edinbury^b  of  his  old   uge. 
His  prediction  rCTUamfl  to  poatcrlty,  a  memora- 
ble iastanc«  Af  the  weaknefli  from  which  the 
stmngeit  luindB  iJ-e  not  ecenupt,    Adam  Scnith 
B«i.w  A  Uttl«  and  but  a  little  turther.     He  ad- 
mitled  that,  immensff  aa  the  burden  waa,  the 
nation  did  actually  fiUBtain  it  and  thHve  cjider 
it  in  a  waj  which  nobody  could  bnve  foreat^en. 
But  be  warned  hia  cyiifitrymon  not  to  repcftt  so 
baaardousaia  e^tperiroent.     The  limit  had  been 
reached.    Eveti  a  BUiail  increase  mijfht  be  fatal,* 
Kot  leiia  (^ioorof  was  th«  view  which  George 
Gronville,  ft  mi»iate?r    eminently  diligent  and 
pmctical,  took  of  our  financial  situivtion.     Tb« 
uation  raiiat,  he  concoiTod,  aink  under  n  debt  of 
a  hundred  And  forty  millions^  unless  a  portion 
of  Iho  load  were  borne  by  the  American  colo- 
nies.    The  attempt  to  Uy  a  portion  of  the  load 
on    the    American  colonieB    produced  another 
war.     That  war  left  us  with  an  addiUonal  hun- 
dred mUUoQB  of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies 
whose  heJp  had  been  represented  as  indispen- 
iable.      Agfiiin  England  was  given  over;  and 
ftgAia  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming 
■tronger  and  more  blooialng  in  apite  of  all  the 
diUignostica  and  prognosUci  of  Stale  phyBiciani- 
As  she  had  been  visibly  no  ore  proBperons  with 
A  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  milliooB   than 
with  a  debt  of  tfiy  millions,  so  she  was  visibly 
lfi*>re  prosperoui  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  million*  than  with  a  debt  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions*   Soon  however  the  wars 
which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  far  exceeded   in  coat  any  that  the  world 
had  ever  Been,  U*ked  the  powers  of  public  cre- 
dit to  the  utmost     Whea  the  world  waa  n«ain 
at  re  at  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  millionfl.     If  the  most  cnlij|ht- 
ened  man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815, 
the  interest  on  eight  hundred  milt  ions  would  be 
duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have 
been  aa  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  bad  heen  told 
that  the  government  would  be  in  posBcssion  of 
tlie  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus.     It  waa  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous 
debt ;  and  we  c^in  hardly  wouiler  that  the  cry 
of  despair  should  have  been   louder  than  ever. 
But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever     After  a  few  years  of  ex- 
bBHStion,  England  recovered  herself,     Vet,  like 
Addison's    valetudinarian,  who    continued    to 
whimper   thai  he  was  dying  of   consumption 
till  he  became  bo  fat  that  be  waa  shamed  into 
iilence,  sb©  went  on  complaining  that  she^  was 
iunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed   itself 
by  tokens  which  made  her  eompkints  ridicu- 
lous.    The   begjfarfd,  the  bankrupt  socioJjr  not 
only  proved  able   to   meet  all  its  ohligfllions, 
but,   while    meeting    those    obligarions,    grew 
richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could 
almoBt  be  discerned  by  the  eye.     In  every  eonn- 
ty,  w^  Bnw  wastes  re<^ently  turned  into  gardens ; 
il*avefj  city,  wo  saw  new  streets,  and  squares, 
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and  tnarkeU,  more  brilliant  lamp*,  mor^  ihr,^ 
dantfiupplTesofwiiter:  in  the  sii 
great  seat  of  iudfisirj,  wo  saw  ' 
ing  fall,  each  embosomed  In  it- 
radise  of  lilacs  and  roies.  Wl 
liiicians  were  repeal! nf  that  tht 
people  were  bo  rue  down  by  ibi. 
public  burdens^  the  first  joamey 
by  etewm  on  a  railway.    Soon  th^.  -  in- 

ter pec  ted  by  railways.     A  ium    ■  ^  i^ 

whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  tbc  <ed 
of  the  American  war  waa,  in  a  few  ycwi,  ti^ 
iuntanly  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  fia. 
ductSr  tunnels*  embankments,  bridges,  3lati®Bli 
engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  wa5  almojtoti* 
stsinUy  becoming  lighter  and  lighter;  yet  ill 
the  Exchequer  was  full-  It  may  he  now  «j&» 
ed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  Gnd  it 
as  easy  to  4fiij  the  interest  of  eight  hnaditd 
minions  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  centar^ 
ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millioni. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  mnft  km 
been  some  great  fiiljacy  in  the  notions  of  thM 
who  uMered  and  of  t*iose  who  heliered  that  t«t| 
Buccesslon  of  conJident  predictions,  m  ■JgaiBl 
falsified  by  a  long  suceession  of  indi»pai«^ 
facia.     To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  tb*  efc 
rather  of  the  political  eeonomist  tbaft  cC  Ifti 
bis  tori  an.     Be  re  it  is  atiflicicnt  %e  say  tliat  ttf 
prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delustea. 
They  erroneously  imagined  that  tiiere  wm  it 
exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  mdivid^ 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  Ha 
case  of  a  society  M*bjch  h  in  debt  to  a  pan  d 
itself;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endl* 
misyikes  about  the  effect  of  the  sj-^tem  of  hs^ 
ing.    They  were  under  an  error  not  Ies«  itiiMi 
touching  the  res  on  re  es  of  the  comitrf,     TVt 
made  no  allowance  for  the  effect  produced  l| 
the  incessant   progress  of  evejy  exp^trim^tm 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  effort*  of"  «tt*y 
man  to  g^t  on  in  life.    They  saw  that  the  ittl 
grew  J  and  they  forgol  that  otiieff  things  gt^wil 
well  as  the  debt.  ^ 

A  long  experience  justifies  Ui  in  believipf 
I  hat  England  may,  in  the  twentieth  cenioff,  hi 
better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  liii&ilr«4 
millions  than  she  Is  at  the  prcieut  time  i^  btat 
her  present  load.  But  be  this  at  It  may,  Ikoat 
who  so  confidently  predicted  thai  she  m&fl  Bftk, 
firat  under  a  debt  of  fitly  minions,  tlien  ^odfr  • 
debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  milliooa,  then  lender  a  i*^ 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  miJli  -  ^  ^"  '  ^f^_ 
under  a  debt  of  eight  hundn-  ••*'• 

beyond   all   doubt  under  a   u^  -^^^ 

Thoy  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  da*  bttr* 
den ;  they  greatly  underrated  lbs  4trtiigt&  kf 
which  the  burden  was  to  be  home. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  tooeb- 
ing  the  way  in  wbieh  the  system  of  fuadiif  ^ 
affected  the  interests  of  the  f  real  commoQ««l» 
of  nations.  If  K  be  true  that  whatever  gi'li  •» 
intelligence  an  ad  van  tags  over  brwte  fore*  &i 
to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dlshonesly  b«  • 
tendency  to  promote  the  happtofsss  and  nrtis 
of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  bo  denied  thai,  iatkt 
largest  view,  the  affect  of  tliis  aysiem  h»i  be* 
salutary.  For  it  ii  manifest  that  «J1  credlii^ 
pends  on  two  thinfs,  on  the  power  of  a  A 
to  pay  debts  J  and  on  his  inclination  to  pay* 
The  power  of  a  aocie^  to  pay  debu  b  P«- 
tiou^  to  Oie  progttci  which  ttiAt  mtk^  m 
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e  {n  fndiirtrf,  hi  eommerce,  uid  in  all  the 
and  scieiiCM  which  floariBh  und«r  the  be- 
ant  inflnence  of  freedom  and  of  eqnal  Uw. 
inclination  of  a  aocie^  to  pay  debts  is  pro- 
toned  to  the  degree  in  which  that  society 
sets  the  obligaaons  of  plighted  fiftith.  Of 
strength  which  consists  in  extent  of  terri- 
and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  mde 
9t  who  knows  no  law  bnt  his  own  childish 
es  and  headstrong  passions,  or  a  conven- 
of  socialists  which  proclaims  all  property 
robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the 
r  tb  e  best  and  wisest  go^emment.  Bnt  the 
gth  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence 
pitalists,  sneh  a  despot,  such  a  convention, 
•  can  possess.  That  strength,^4md  it  is  a 
^h  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more 
one  great  conflict,— flies,  by  the  law  of  its 
e,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny 
uarchy,  to  follow  civilisation  and  virtue, 
y  and  order. 

die  the  bUl  which  first  created  the  funded 
}f  Euf^and  was  passing,  with  general  ap- 
tion,  throBgh  the  regular  stages,  the  two 
M  discassed  for  the  first  time,  the  great 
ion  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
9  to  be  observed  that  the  objeot  of  the  re- 
rs  of  that  generation  was  merely  to  make 
'preaentative  body  a  more  faithfril  Inter- 
of  the  sense  of  tibe'  constituent  body.  It 
scarcely  td  have  occurred  to  any  of  them 
^e  conatiUtent  body  might  bean  un&ithfol 
reter  of  the  sense  of  the  oation.  It  is  true 
hose  defonnittes  in  the  structure  of  the 
toent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  .own 
-aised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indig- 
,  were  fiar  less  numerous  and  for  lees  oifen- 
1  the  seventeenth  century  than  th^  had 
e  in  the  nineteenth.  Mosi  of  the  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  in  1633  were,  if  not 
'ely,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than 
reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of  the 
ms  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns, 
is  and  watering  places,  to  which  the  fran- 
vras  giren  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
L,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
small  kamiets,  where  a  few  ploughmen 
ermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some 
Selds  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors 
>ned  to  grouse.  With  the  exception  of 
and  Kanehester,  there  was  not,  at  the 
f  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five 
nd  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two 
•Dtatives  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
ben,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  start- 
lomaliefl.  Looe,  Bast  and  West,  which 
led  not  half  the  population  or  half  the 
of  the  mallest  of  the  hundred  parishes 
don,  retamed  as  many  members  as  Lon- 
Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the 
»r  feme^  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should 
bbers  lurking  there,  hi^  as  much  weight 
legislature  as  Devonshire  or  Yorksbire.f 
'miJient  individuals  of  both  parties,  Clar- 
for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pol- 
unong  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system. 
th  parties  were,  for  very  different  reasons, 
n^  td  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the 
ces  of  one  friction  and  by  the  interests  of 
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the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of 
destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our 
polity.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  a  law  transferring  political  power 
from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would 
have  operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1833* 
In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of 
the  rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away 
in  1832  from  small  boroughs,  more  than  hau 
were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns.  But 
in  1682  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  which  had  not  already  as  many  mem- 
bers as  it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim. 
Almost  all  therefore  that  was  taken  from  the 
small  boroughs  must  have  been  given  to  the 
counties;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  to  depresa 
the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From 
the  commmicement  of  our  civil  troubles  the 
towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country 
clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority  and  pre- 
scription. If  therefore  a  reform  bill,  disfran- 
chising smaU  constituent  bodies  and  giving 
additional  members  to  large  constituent  lM)dleSy 
had  become  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided  miyority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  consisted  of 
rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmeni 
high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters:  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  an  union  with  Scotland 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would  have 
been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts 
of  our  constitution  therefore  which,  in  recent 
times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  have  gen- 
erally considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  gene- 
rations ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the 
men  who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  wad  reli- 
gious freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wish- 
ing to  maintain  the  existing  rights  of  election^ 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  forced  to  admit 
that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the 
representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons 
had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation* 
A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised, 
hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown. 
The  very  words  would  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
or  tSiT  Sdward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change 
took  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in  1661, 
during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  the  royal  family,  repre- 
sented, not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  Uie  mo- 
mentaiy  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
members  were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier 
or  a  fow  months  later,  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  for* 
tones  and  of  dissoluts  habits,  men  wiiots  oi^j 


hfttr«d  wUlch  the/  b^r^  to  rebels  ji-tid  l:*uritaiie. 
The  people ,  rj  soon  fts  thej  bud  become  sober, 
iftw  with  dismay  to  whnt  an  aiaenibly  Ihey  had^ 
dxirin^  their  intOJtietttmnT  confided  the  v&re  of 
111  err  property,  iheir  Hhert?  and  their  religioti. 
Aod  the  choice,  lUflde  in  a  moment  of  fruntic 
enthasiaain,  miK^ii^  proTe  to  be  a  choice  for  life. 
Ah  the  lnvv  then  siood,  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  King's  pleasure  wlietiier,  during  liis  reign, 
the  electors  should  have  au  o[>[iort unity  of  re- 
pairing theircrror.  Ei^bti;en  yenrs  pasaed^away. 
A  new  generation  g^rew  tip.  To  the  fervid  loj- 
tltj  wkh  which  Cbfirles  had  been  wek^omed 
biick  ta  Dorer  mice  ceded  discontent  and  dis- 
ftffeclion.  The  gene  nil  cry  was  thiit  the  king- 
dom waa  misgoverned  J  degraded,  given  np  as  a 
prey  to  -^ortblcag  men  and  more  worthless  wo- 
men, that  our  navy  had  been  found  niiequal  to 
a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  indci>endeitce 
had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of  Prancej  that 
our  conacicncea  were  in  danger  of  being  again 
flnbjected  to  the  yoke  of  Eotntf.  The  people  had 
become  Ronndhcads) :  but  the  body  which  alone 
w^  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people  Wfti  atill  a  body  of  Oavalierg.  It  ia  true 
that  the  King  occaaiontdly  found  even  that 
House  of  Commoner  nnmii-itagej\ble*  From  the 
first  it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englisb- 
meu:  otbeni  had  been  hi  trod  need  mu>  it  oA 
i^ftciancies  were  made  bv  death  ■  and  even  the 
iaajority^  courtly  as  it  was* c^^id  not  but  feel 
dome  sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country 
party  grew  up  and  became  formidable*  But 
that  party  constantly  found  its  extortions  frus- 
trated  by  systematic  eorrtiption.  That  some 
members  of  Ihe  legislRlure  received  direct 
briber  wm  with  good  reason  Buspeeled,  btit 
conid  not  be  proved*  That  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extenaire  s<;ale 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  waa  matter 
of  notoriety.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplies  received 
part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus 
was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the 
Court  might,  In  almost  any  erttemityj  confi- 
dently rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
protected  against  all  rijik  of  being  ever  again 
repreiiented,  during  a  long  conrae  of  years,  by 
men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidenee,  and  wbo 
w^re  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  iigatnat  her  wiahes 
and  interests^  The  subject  was  mentioned  in 
the  Convention ;  and  some  members  wished  to 
deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant. 
The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becom- 
itt^  more  and  more  importunate.  The  peo^ile^ 
henr  '  -  '-T<,Ei  Viy  tases,  were  naiunilly  dis* 
p,j  nl  those  who  lived  on  the  taxe^ 

Willi  L...  :.!■  our.  The  war,  it  was  gisnerally 
acknowledged^  was  just  and  ntceasary;  and 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  ex- 
penditure. But  the  larger  the  expenditure 
which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  na- 
tion, the  more  important  it  was  that  aoihiug 
should  be  aqnandered.  The  immensp  gains  of 
odioial  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here 
a  gentleman  was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There 
many  gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what  would 
be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries, 
tbe  l»ca  eraval  and  diamond  buckles  of  the 


pi  ac  cm  fin  were  nalorally  se«n  with  an  evil  eyi 
bv  thE>3e  who  rose  up  ^arly  and  lay  dow«  !**• 
in  ordfjr  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  in* 
dulging  in  )*plen4oar  iind  lutnrj'.  Such  aUiu«i 
it  WrtS  Ihe  especial  buainess  of  a  Bouse  of  Cow* 
rortns  to  correct*  What  U\en  I  ad  the  esislinf 
House  of  Commons  ilone  in  the  Wiiy  of  eijrrtc- 
tion?     AbMOlntely  notlii  '      '    "  '     ^-.t^^^ 

while  the  t.hil  List  w  ■  -7 

apeeches  had  been  muLl!..  -^ 

Ways  and  Means  were  und<  * 

msolution  had  been  passed  i"  -^^^ 

that  it  had  proved  utterly  aLoiti^e,     Tbt  uuJ- 
aance  continued,  and  would  Goalintte  whOe  il 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  thoie  whose  datyil 
was  to  abate  it.    Who  could  elpect  fmlliful  aii4 
Figilant  stewardship  from  stewards  who  bii4  ft 
direct  Interest  in  eQCoyrftKi'ig  t,he  waatt  whidi 
they  were  empl«>yed   to   check  ?      Tbe    Bovt 
s Warmed  with  placemen  of  all  klnds^  Lor^i  ef 
the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiw.lty,  GiMDW« 
sionera  of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  BxcM^ 
Commissioners  of  l^ri^esj  Tellers,  Audltora,  Bft- 
ceivera,  Paymasters,  Officer^  of  the  Mint,  Olicf« 
of  the  hou^hold,  Colonels  of  fegimentSf  C«|>* 
tains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forlA.     Wt 
send  np  to  Westminster^  It  was  said,  one  of  oar 
neighbourSj  an  independetit  gentlemftn,  in  tlrt 
full  confidence  that  bis  feelings  and  intcresti 
are  in  perfect  accordance  witb  ours.     We  lool 
to  him  ti>  relieve  us  from  every  bnrdea  elcffi 
those  burdens  without  which  the  public  Mmei 
cannot  be  carried  on^and  which,  therefore,  gib 
ling  as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  reaoluwlif 
bear.     But  before  he  has  been  a  session  io  Pte- 
liamenl  we  learn  tliai  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  ^tee* 
Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Kemoving  WardroU, 
with  a  comfoYtable  soJary,     Nay,  we  aomctivci 
learn  that  ho  has  obtained  ojie  of  ihowe  plaCM 
m  the  Eiche*|ner  of  which  the  emolameuta  nm 
and  fail  with  the  taiw  which  we  pay.    It  wotiiJ 
be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  £*fe  ia 
the  keeping  of  a  man  whoie  galas  conai**  in  a 
percentage  on  our  ioaaea.    The  erU  w^^nlil  l-e 
greatly  diminished  if  we  bad  frvqueat  ofiporui- 
niUea  of  considering  whether  the  power*  of  oar 
agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  reToked.     Ool, 
a«  the  law  stands,  it  ia  Bot  imi^sslbM  UiM  b« 
may  bold  those  powers  twenty  or  Ihir^  !«•«• 
While  be  lives,  and  while  either  the  King  or  tka 
Queen  livcs»  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shAll  tvwr 
again    exercise   onr  elective  fimochisei  naktt 
there  should  be  a  dkpnte  between  tho  Conn 
and  Ihe   ParlJameaU     The  more  profiisA  sad 
obsequious  a  Parliament  ia,  the  less  likely  it  U 
to  give  olfence  lo  tlie  Court.     The  wor^e  vm 
representatives*  therefore,  the  longer  we  «n 
likely  to  be  curaed  with  them* 

The  outcry  wa»  loud,  Odiom  mckavow  w^m 
given  to  the  Parliamentf  8oBi«t«ni«t  it  wa» 
the  Otficerii'  Parliaments  aom«timea  4t  w«i  Ibe 
Standing  Parliaiment,  and  was  pKinonilC^  to 
be  a  greater  ouiiooce  than*  enrti  a  ttaafliiig 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  iIm  dls*l 
were  stronglj  recoiimiended,  and  divided  lb« 
public  favour*  One  was  a  Uw  ei eluding  pteiie* 
men  from  the  House  of  Common §.  The  ot^flT 
was  a  law  iimitiug  the  dnnxiion  of  ParU^mottU 
to  three  years.     In  general  h  rv^CBetl 

preferred  a  Place  Bill^  and  '^fcn»« 

a  Triennial  Bill ;  bnt  not  a  lew  rviinm^^m^  « 
both  parties  were  for  trying  botk  ;       ^^' 
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Before  GhiUtniM  a  PUm  Bill  was  laid  on 
!  table  of  the  Commona.  That  Bill  has  been 
lementlj  pcaiaed  by  write'ra  who  nerer  saw 
tod  who  merely  guessed  at  what  it  cootain- 

Biit  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
dy  the  original  j^archment,  which,  embrown- 
with  the  dust  of  a  hoadred  and  sixty  years, 
0963  among  the  archives  of  the  Hoose  of 
-ds,  will  find  much  matter  for  enlogy. 
Lbotxt  the  manner  in  which  snch  a  blU  shonld 
e  been  iriMQed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be 
ie  difference  of  opinion  among  enlightened 
flishmen.  They  will  agree  in  thinking  that 
ronld  be  most  pemicions  to.  open  the  House 
Commons  to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  per- 
OBS  to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen, 
dtaw  with  precision  the  line  between  those 
>  ought  to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought 
«  excluded  would  be  a  task  requiring  much 
i,  thought  and  knowledge  of  details.  But 
general  fdnciples  which  ought  to  guide  us 
obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordixiate  func^ 
aries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  few  function- 
9  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of 
great  departments  of  the  administration 
It  to  b«  admitted. 

lie  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be 
aded,  because  their  admission  would  at  once 
r  the  character  of  Parliament  and  destroy 
efficiency  of  eveiy  public  office.  They  are 
excluded ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
i  possesses  a  Talnable  body  of  servants  who 
Lin  unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is 
ed  and  dissolved,  who  instruct  ereiy  sue* 
Te  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom 
the  most  sacred  point  of  honour  to  give 
information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenuous 
tajice  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being, 
le  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidelity  of 
zlwLsa  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease 
safety  with  which  the  direction  of  affi&irs 
>een  many  times,  within  our  own  memory, 
/erred  ttom  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from 
ra  to  Tories.  But  no  such  cUm  would  have 
ed  it  persons  who  received  salaries  from 
^Town  had  been  suffered  to  sit  without 
iction  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  Those 
aissionerships,    assistant     secretaryships, 

clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life 
iraons  who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of 
^  would  have  been  bestowed  on  members 
krliameni  who  were  serviceable  to  the  go- 
aent  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters. 
ften  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this 
1    of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected 

office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded 
other  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
i  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn 
B  tbey  had  half  learned  their  business. 
Lity  and  corruption  in  the  legislature,  ig- 
.ce  and  iubspacity  ih  all  the  departments 
e  exeootive  administration,  would  h^ve 
tbe  in^ritahle  effects  of  such  a  system. 
[1  more  noxious,  if  po«rible,  would  be  the 
3  of  a  system  under  which  all  the  servants 
^  Crown,  without  exception,  should  be  ex- 
li  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Aristotle 
a  that  treatise  on  government  which  la. 
p«  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of 
,M  writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a 
of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vul* 
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Sir,  demooratSfi  in  seeming,  hut  otigarchio  i]i 
ect.*  Had' he  had  an  oppo]::^unity  of  studying 
the  histoty  of  the  English  constitution,  ho  might 
easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That 
men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
i]/rown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  sp^ 
cially  icharged  with  the  duty  of  gu«.rding  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against 
all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a 
plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generations  sgo» 
held  that  doctrine,  bad  been  able  to  mould  the 
constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch 
of  tbe  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people 
and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the  as- 
cendency of  tbe  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
elements  of  our  polity.  The  government  would 
have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The 
House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the 
first  abilities  in  the  realm,'  would  have  become 
the  most  august  of  senates,  while  tbe  House  of 
Commons  would  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank 
of  a  vestiy.  From  .time  to  time,  undoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  tenv 
per  would  have  made  their  appearance  among 
the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  boroughs. 
But  every  such  man  would  have  considprp<)  the 
elective  chamber  merely  as  a  looby  througn 
which  he  must  pass  to  iLe  hereditary  chamber. 
The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have  been 
that  coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be 
powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown 
that  he  could  be  a  forpiidable  enemy  and  a 
valuable  friend  to  the  government,  he  would 
have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  havb 
been  in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what 
would  then  have  been  in  eveiy  sense  *he  Upper. 
The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the 
conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would  have  been 
transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  ariotjcrat^'o 
part  of  tbe  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  tbe 
nobles  would  have  been  impatiently  expected 
and  eagerly  devoured.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  assembly  containing  no  person 
empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high 
political  trus^  would  have  been  thrown  aside 
with  contempt  Even  tbf  control  of  tbe  purse 
of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in 
form,  but  in  substance,  to  that  body  in  which 
would  have  been  found  every  man  who  was 
qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain 
an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been 
governed  by  Peers ;  and  the  chief  businesj  of 
the  Commons  would  have  been  to  wrangle  about 
bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting 
of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  over-' 
looked  in  1692.  Kobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ou^t 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to  be 
shut  out  The  only  line  which  the  legislators 
of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own 
interest  they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get 
AS  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next 
dissolution  of  Parliamenti  an  event  which  sdj^t 
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tet  Tinppen  for  manj  jeftns*    But  » ta ember  wbo 
[should  be  chosen  ail€T  the  first  of  FebraB.;^, 
''1693/ was  not  to  be  permitted  to  •ccept  anj 
place  vhatever»* 

'  In  tbe  House  or  Commoas  the  bill  passed 
I  tlirougb  all  its  etages  rapidly  and  without  a 
iingle  division.  But  in  the  Lords  tlie  contest 
WAS  £hurp  and  obstinate.  S^vc^rnl  nmendnients 
IT  ere  proposed  in  coraiuittee ;  hut  all  were  re- 

*  Jected.  The  motion  tbiU  tbe  bill  s  ho  old  pasfl) 
vat  supported  bj  Mnl^rave  in  a  lively  and  poJg- 

*  Haul  speech^  wbkb   bus   been  preserved^  and 
I  Vbich  proves  tbat  his  r^putatian  for  eloquence 

irai  not  nnmcFiled*  The  Lords  who  took  the 
Other  side  did  not,  it  should  secm^  venture  to 
den  J  that  tbere  wm  an  evil  wbich  required  a 
^medy ;  but  tbey  m£UDt&iaed  tbat  tbe  proposed 
feme d J  would  only  aggravate  the  e\'i].  The 
l^atriotic  repreientative^  of  the  people  had  de- 
Yiscd  a  reform  which  might  perbaps  bcuitlit  the 

'  .%exi  generation :  hut  they  bad  carefully  reserved 
to  tbemselreg  tbe  privilege  of  plundering  the 

[  present  generatioa.  If  this  hill  pas^i^dp  tt  was 
tlear  that,  while  tbe  eiiatiug  ParUaiDeot  lasted, 

\  Ihe  number  of  placemen  in  tbe  House  of  C om- 
inous would  be  little,  if  at  a)  1|  liiiniDished  j  and^ 
if  thia  bill  paaacd^  it  waa  bighly  probabk  that 
the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both 
King  WilUani  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For 
As^  under  this  bill,  Their  Majesties  would  be 
ible  to  e.teri^ise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliameut  than  over  any  future 
Parltameiit,  the/  would  niiturally  wish  to  put 
J^  off  a  dHsoltnion  as  long  a.s  possible.  Tbe  com- 
plaint of  tbe  elt^ctors  of  England  was  that  now^ 
iz.  Ui-t2^  tliey  wwre  nolkirly  represented.    It  was 

t  not  redrti^a^  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  tbat  tlieir 
chlldreL  ihould  b&  Ikirly  represented  in  ITIO  or 
1 720.  The  relief  ougb I  to  be  immediate;  and 
the  whj  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit 
liie  do  rati  on  of  Par  Ham  en  tP^  and  to  begin  with 
that  ParliatDent  which,  m  tbe  opinion  of  the 
country,  bad  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  foreea  were  &o  evenly  balanced  that  a 
Tery  slight  accident  might  have  turned  Uit 
scale.  When  tbe  qtiestiofl  was  put  that  the  bi^il 
do  pass,  elgbty-two  peers  were  present.  Of 
Ibesc^  for^>two  we^ce  for  the  hiil.  and  forty 
ftgalnst  it  Proiiej  were  theu  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxidi  for  tbe  bill :  there  were 
seven  against  it ;  but  of  the  @m'en  three  were 
qneationedt  n^nd  were  with  difflctilty  admitted. 
The  result  was  that  the  blU  waa  lost  by  three 
votei: 
Tbe  majority  Appears  to  bars  been  composed 
^of  moderate  Whigs  and  Dioderate  Toriea^^ 
Twenty  of  tbe  minority  protestedr  and  among 
th^m  were  the  most  violent  and  intolerant 
meuibera  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  %r  eon- 
ipirlng  against  Jamc3»  and  Aylesbury.  wh6  after- 
wards narrowly  escaped  th*'  IiI-m  k  f,>r  consplringr 
against  William.     Marlboi  >.  ijnee  his 

imj^sonment,  had  gone  u.  in  opposi- 

tion to  the  government^  not  only  put  bis  offn 
name  to  the  profeatj  but  made  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  sign  wbat^t  was  altogether  beyond 
tbe  fhrnlties  of  Uia  Royal  HighneM  to  eom* 
prebend,  f 
It  is  a  remarkable  drcumitaace  tbat  neltbiir 

*  Th«  bUl  will  b»  titnai  uaaos  tlw  anUv^a  «f  tk« 
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CaeTmarthen,  the  first  m  powe^i»^#TI  fli  ^ 
abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers,  nor  S!in>wsKuff, 
tbe  most  distinguished  of  tbo.^'  *'"  \  ^  -  rt 
then  on  bad  tennB  with  the  i.'  nt 

on  this  important  octa?it>n.     J  ^ 

in  all  probability  the  effect  oJ  i 

of  them  were  In  the  Houer  ti  l* 

and  no  long  time  after  0 

A  (tw  days  later,  Shrc  v 
of  the  Lords  a  biU  for  lii 
Farlla^nents,     By  this  hi 

the  Parliament  then  sittijL^   -j-^f mi  .-« 

on  the  liir5t  of  January,  |(''>4^  an^l  1  Jit 

Parliflment  should  last  longer  than  _     iti. 

Among  the  Lord.^  there  seems  to  have  i>«t 
almost  perfect  unaDimiiy  on  this  snMr^rl.  Wfl* 
liam  in  vain  endeavoured  to  indurr  rf% 

m  whom  he  placed  the  gnmtest  <  t§ 

stipport  bisprerogatire.  8omeof  thcui  irj^ofM 
the  proposed  cbaage  iilntarj  :  others  hijpt4  to 
quiet  ibe  public  mind  by  a  liber^  eonceSBioii^ 
and  others  had  butd  tnch  langnage  when  thej 
were  opposmg  the  Place  Bill  that  they  co«y 
not,  without  gross  Inconaistcncy,  oppose  the 
Triennial  BUb  Tbe  whole  Honge  Loo  bor^e  a 
grudge  to  tbe  other  House,  and  had  a  p]«a*nft 
in  pitting  tbe  other  House  in  n  most  disaibg;r#p- 
able  dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nayi  eTtfl 
Caermartbeuj  who  was  very  little  in  the  habit 
of  aiding  with  tbe  people  against  the  tliLrciiie, 
supported  Sbrewabttry.  *'  Mr  Lord^^  said  Iht 
King  to  Caermarthea,  with  bitter  displ«'tt4Ufv, 
'^  yon  will  live  to  repent  tbe  part  wbich  joo  84>» 
taking  in  this  matter/'t  The  warning  was  dls* 
regarded ;  and  the  bill,  baTing  passed  the  Lordi 
-smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  witli 
Bol enmity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons, 

Of  what  took  plaee  ia  the  Coimnonf  we  bmPi 
bnt  very  meagre  accounts  :  but  from  tha#e  me* 
counts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs^  as  a  bodf^ 
supported  tbe  bill^  amd  that  the  oppo-iitif>!i  r^fus 
chiefly  from  Tories.    Old  Titus^  wi 
a  pt^litician  in  the  dny%  of  the  Coi: 
entertained  the  Itou^e  wiih   a   sj"  it 

style  wliieh  had  been  fashionable  i:  & 

Paj"Iiament3,   be    saidt    resembleid     --  :.ii* 

wbicb   God  bestowed   on   tbe  chosen    people 
They  were   eicellent  while  Ihey  were   fresh! 
hat  if  kept  too  long  they  became  notsomtc  {  antf 
foul  worms  were  e Rendered  by  the  eofropUoA 
of  that  vrhkb   '     '   '  ihati  hoo^ 

Littletun  and  -]ioke  Odi  tbi 

same  side,     St  ,..,....  . ....  .i.  ......  Tredeohmii 

all  stancb  Tories,  wore  vehement  apiiftit  llM 
bill ;  and  even  Sk  John  Lowther  on  thii  poltfl 
dissenteff  from  ills  friend  and  patros  Qacnstar* 
then.  Several  Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feel- 
ing which  was  strong  in  the  Hotiae,  and  whieb 
hadf  since  the  Rero]utii>a,  prereiited  many  lawv 

from  passing.    Whatever,  they  *"^    • '- -^ 

the  Peers  is  to  be  received  wii  ^4 

tbe  present  bill  is  of  sucb  a  l    _..    .  .  ...  .-^m 

if  ft  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  ml  mK^ 
rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  bttHtght 
down  from  them.  If  their  Lordships  wi^t9  IH 
send  ua  the  moat  jndiciona  of  all  money  bUli, 
should  we  not  kick  It  to  tbe  door?  Yet  tl» 
send  ng  a  moRey  bill  would  hardly  be  »  gT&39m 
alfront  than  to  send  us  sucb  a  biU  as  thxiL 
They  haTe  taken  »Ja  Initiative  whkli^  by  eret^ 

i  latrodnflCloD  to  tk«  Copl^^i  »Dd  ExtriictJ  pf  aoia* 
writlou  tu  tail  Q^b  tb^  EaH  at  OiLSklij,  a«W  ' 
liMdt,  pabitili«d  by  BU  Qtmot't  Ifkit^^  1710. 
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^  ceding  writer  Ims  Ihoaght  it  worth  whi^e  to 
eirpeod  any  care  or  labour  Vet  iiirelj  the 
CTOut^  wbicb  led  %q  the  eatabli&hui^iit  of  the 
liberty  of  tb^  prcsa  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
4;QU[itn«a  peopled  bj  the  EnglUh  mce^  m&j  be 
thought  to  have  Ar9  much  interest  for  the  pro- 
lent  genera Ljod  ag  anj  of  those  bat! lea  and 
f  legos  of  wbkh  the  most  minute  dotnili  have 
been  cjire fully  recorded* 

Durh>g  the  first  three  years  of  WilliftWa 
roigR  £G&rce1/  a  roice  aeem^  to  have  been  raised 
i^n-iEiit  the  restricliotifl  which  the  law  impoaed 
«m  Ifierature.  Those  restrictions  were  in  per- 
ftcr  harmony  with  the  theory  of  goTernnaeat 
Jield  hj  the  Tories^  and  were  not^  in  practice, 
gulling  to  ihft  Whig».  Roger  L« strange,  who 
had  been  licenser  niid^r  the  Inst  two  Ivingg  of 
the  Houae  of  Stu  irtj  And  who  had  shown  tia  little 
lendemc^s  to  KsicluaioniatB  and  Prcabyteriitna  in 
that  character  as  la  bis  other  character  of  Ob^ 
iervator^  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Uevo- 
lutioni  and  was  auccecdcd  by  a  Scotch  genrle- 
teftn,  who,  on  account  of  bis  passion  for  rnrc 
books,  and  hia  habit  of  attendij^  all  sulca  of 
librftriesT  waa  known  in  tiie  shops  and  colfce- 
bouses  near  Saijit  Piiut's  by  the  name  of  Qita- 
logne  Fraier.  Fw^er  was  a  asalf^us  Whig*  By 
Whig  tntbors  ftod  publishers  he  wsva  el  toll  ud 
M  (I  most  Impnrtin]  aud  humane  raau.  But 
the  conduct  which  obtained  their  applause  drew 
on  hiDo  tile  abuae  of  the  Tories,  and  wftB  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  hia  official  aiipcrior  Not- 
tingham** No  serious  dide  re  nee  however  seems 
tt>  have  arisea  till  the  yt-ar  161+3,  In  that  yeftr 
&I1  hoQOgt  old  clergyman  numed  Walker,  who 
had,  in  tht  time  of  the  Commonwealth^  been 
Giudeo's  cnraie,  wrote  a  book  which  couvinced 
all  senaihlo  a;.  ion  ate  readera  that  Oau- 

den^  an<l  noi  '  le  Fint,  was  the  nuthor 

of  the  Icon  lint-jiju^.  i  his  book  Fraser  antfered 
to  be  printed.  If  he  Imd  authorised  the  pub- 
lication of  ft  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  or  th«  Epbtlti  to  th^  Rom  an  a  had  heei^ 
represented  tvs  Bpnrlous,  the  indignation  of  the 
High  Church  party  enuld  btirdly  have  been 
greater.  The  que^tiou  wsts  not  literary,  hut 
reli^ioua.  Doubt  was  impiety,  hi  trntti  the 
Icon  was  to  wimny  fervent  RyyiiUist^  ft  supple- 
UH'i^'  '■"'  T^'  fetation.  Ov.f  -■■*'  *':  'u  iiidced  had 
gi"  -  tft  prupu^  'fis  taken  OMt 

ot   •  I  liable  littJi  ■         nniM  he  read 

in  the  churches,  f  Fraser  tbuiid  it  nec«*«5ary  to 
resign  his  pUc^;  and  XottltighMrt  appointed  a 
genllfeman  of  good  blood  And  aci^nty  fortune 
named  Edmund  BohuD^  Thin  change  of  men 
produced  an  (lamedJato  and  total  change  of 
System;  for  Bohun  wan  as  strong  a  Tory  ns  a 
conscientious  man  wlio  had  xakta  the  oaths 
eould  piSi^lhly  be.  H^  had  been  con-^picuous  as 
a  pT^cvntor  of  nonconformista  mid  a  ehmnpion 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  He  hrid 
Indited  Filmer'a  ahaurd  treatise  on  ihe  orlijia  of 
government,  and  had  written  a£y(in:^wQL-  to  the 
paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered  to 
the  ^hcritis  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Boh  an 
admit  thatf  in  swearing  allegiance  to  WiJliank 


and  Alary,  be  had  done  any  tbrn-*  ir^,-.M 
with  his  old  creed.     For  he  hn  --.tl  in 

convincing  hin>''elf  that  they  r>  -icfil 

of  conquest,  ana  that  it  was  the 
llshman  to  serve  them'a@  failLi 
had  served  Darius  or  as  Nebcmtah  h 
Artaxeries*    This  doctrine,  whatever 
might  bring  to  his  own  conacicn"""  : 
favour  with  any  party.    TheW: 
as  servile  :  Ibe  Jacobites  h»iirl]> 
tionary.     Great  numb  era  > 
lesa  Bubmittfd  to  William  •  t 

he  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfuiijt  Kia^ 
sion:  but  very  few  of  them  were  di 
atlow  that   his   possession   had 
conqiaest.     Indeed  the  pica  wirn  i 

the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  .       ir 

mere  ^ction^  atid,  bad  It  been  oqIiI 

haTe  been  a  tnith  not  to  be  utter  lih- 

men  without  agonies  of  shame 
tjoQ.J  He  however  clung  to 
whimsy  with  a  tenacity  which  the  g' 
approbation  only  made  more  in  tens  t\ 
frienda,  the  steadfast  adherentj  of  itiaci<.-*^iuMikne 
hereditary  right,  grew  cold  snd  reserved.  Ei 
asked  Sancrofl^a  blc^^ing,  and  got  only  a  fth.-irti 
word,  and  a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken's  1 
ing ;  and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  b»! 
transgressing  the  rules  of  Christian  charity  tv  .i 
courtesy,  mtirmured  aoniething  about  a  liii^: 
scribbler.  Thus  cast  not  by  one  faction,  Bohia 
was  not  reeeived  by  any  other.  He  formed  ix» 
deed  a  class  apart :  for  he^wfts  at  once  &  scmloai 
Filmerite  and  a  sceaious  Williamlte*  He  held 
that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  qf 
I  contract,  was  Ibe  form  of  goTernment  which 
had  been  diTinelj  ordained.  Btit  he  heM  thai 
William  was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who 
might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  aholtsli  trial 
by  jury,  or  impose  tajes  by  royal  procLjininll-oii, 
witliuut  forfeiting  the  right  to  be  impliddy 
obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  U*  the  rt«?i,  Bohfin 
was  a  mao  of  Etome  learning,  mean  undi'rist&nd' 
ing  and  unpopular  manneni*  He  had  n*^  soijwsi 
entered  on  his  functions  than  all  Pat^rnQft^r 
Row  and  Little  Britain  wei-e  in  a  ferment.  Tha 
Whigs  had,  under  Fraser'$  adminiitratian,  e«^ 
joyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  fu  if  there  ImiI 
been  no  censonhip*  Bnt  Ihey  were  now  M 
severely  treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lc^ttitn^ 
A  History  of  the  Btoody  Afi#i«ci  was  ftbout  Am 
be  pablished,  and  was  expected  U)  have  as  gr«al 
a  run  as  the  Pilgrim'^  Progress*  But  the  new 
licenser  refused  his  ImprimMtir.  The  book, 
he  said,  represented  rebels  and  icbl^atics  u 
heroes  and  martyr^;  and  he  wonl  '  :     '  tio« 

it  for  its  weight  in  gold.     A  cli  *  rc4 

by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  ri^^u-  i  b«> 

ihire  w^aa  not  permitted  to  •  His 

Lordahip  had  spoken  conic  i:  uM\ 

right  and  passive   obedience;.     <.'  j^c^ 

found  tbat|  if  be  wished  to  proti:  tuf* 

tlons  of  government,  he  ui'  -  re* 

conrse,  aa  in  the  evil  time^^  to  t 

secret  pres9.|     Such  reatruLink  i^.^  ^>^.r,,  ^-i^'m^^ 
after  several  years  of  unbbujided  lre«doRi,  luatit* 


Errorju;  Miit*bl,o(fmribj  of  Edmund 


Bohun,  I 
Ularh^.'^i  : 

f  Vote  Ci*irj,  iu^u. 

tieta,  E»alti«bP(t  Unmtid\Hlf:\y  i^tliir  thv  Ecvolatloa,  la  thmt 
voftt  L«  jtroiKnitid«4  hi*  fmiroHtPthf^iiy,  "  F^r  mt  part," 
ki  •fey»i "  I  an  «uiAi«ii!ii  m  «« loua  stnlpCt  th«i  tatrtaiitiaf 


to  th*  preMiQt  Rlag:  Far,  tfarpr  iuab  biui)  u  }nai9mim*<i 
mty  ItQ  lift ;  Aad  tbai  ctrattii  ft  rl^hi  Ut  ii*«^  tbla|;  flMaai 
by  It,     The  Elag  by  wltlkdrftirkai  ftod  dL4b»B4li«  lift   ^ 
nrmy  jieldeid  hlffl  ibt  tbroDo;  fto^  irb<>  U«Ji.  vyVi«»tLi  «af-  M 
moT^  ceremony t  K^^J><i^  tt,b.«li«il  J'-'i^^'  uv  ut^ure  ihtM  tM  » 
Dtb»r  priutm  da  t)>a  ibt  tlk*  otvuMon*." 
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prodoced  yioUad  flXMperatSon.  Some 
began  to  think  that  Ihe  censorship  ilsolf 
grieranee:  sll  Whigs  agreed  in  pronoun- 
te  new  censor  unfit  fpr  his  post^  and  were 
ed  to  join  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 
he  trannctions  which  terminated  in  Bo* 
iiimission,  and  which  prodaoed  the  first 
aentary  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  unli- 
priDting,  we  j^re  aecoonts  written  bj 
himself  and  bj  others :  but  there  are 
reasons  for  belioTing  that  in  none  of 
ecoants  is  the  whole  tmth  to  be  found. 
perhaps  not  be  impossiUe^  even  at  this 
eof  timOj  to  pat  together  dispersed  frag- 
Df  eridence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
1  aathentic  narrative  which  would  have 
lied  the  mfortunate  licensor  himself. 
B  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good 
of  some  reading,  and  of  some  small  lite- 
ent,  named  Charles  Blonnt.*  In  politics 
nged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
In  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
to  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  and 
Oder  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus, 
ed  the  virtues  and  public  services  of 
fates,  and  exiiorted  the  Protestants  to 
^al  vengeance  on  the  Papists  for  the 
iondon  and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey .f 
he  theological  questions  which  were  in 
stveen  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount 
fectlj  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and 
i  of  a  small  school  of  ii^dels  who^  were 
I  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  converts. 
ilated  from  the  Latin  translation  part 
Life  of  ApoHonius  of  Tyana,  and  ap- 
to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  pro- 
I  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an 
'er  of  a  veiy  different  order,  the  illus- 
ijlB.X  Blount  also  attacked  Christianity 
si  original  treatises,  or  rather  in  seve- 
ises  purporting  to  be  original ;  for  he 
most  audacious  of  liteiraiy  thieves,  and 
ted,  without  acknowledgment,  whole 
■om  autbcMTS  who  bad  preceded  him. 
rbt  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking 
>w  light  existed  before  the  sun  was 
iow  Paradise  could  be  bounded  by 
rihon,  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates,  how 
moved  before  th^  were  condemned 
,  and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch 
eaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these 
he  gave  the  loity  name  of  the  Oracles 
>n;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or 
IS  considered  as  oracular  by  his  dis- 
Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted  was 
iter  named  QUdon,  who  lived  to  pester 
generation  with  doggerel  and  slander, 
se  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his 
iminons  works,  but  by  two  or  three 


tfin  hia  Lift  of  Lncian,  speaks  Id  too  high  tmau 
Abllitie*.  Bat  Br/den's  Judgmeat  was  biased; 
t  Srrt  work  was  a  pamphlot  tu  defence  of  the 
fOnaadft. 

Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  Qty  for  the 
•DOf  His  3fajaety*s  Person,  Uberty,  Property, 
Xe«tant  Rellgjon.  • 

article  on  ApoUonlns  in  Ba7le*s  Dictionary.  I 
oQ&t  made  Us  txanslatlon  from  the  Lirtln ;  for 
>0Qtaln  abundant  proofo  that  he  was  not  com- 
tttnlaie  from  the  Greek. 
lon*s  edtiton  of  Blount's  Works,  IMS. 
Athena  Ozonlensas,  nnder  the  name  Henry 
irleiBloant'aftithar):  Lostiange'i  Obaerrator, 

eee  wa«  reprinted  by  Oildoa  In  '8S6  among 
orks.  / 


lihes  In  whieh  his  stspidHy  and  venality  hxfm ' 
been  contemptuously  mentloaed  by  Pope.{ 

Ijittle  as  either  the  intelleetnal  or  the  moral 
charaoter  of  Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  re^ 
spect,  it  is  in  a  great  nee^ufe  to  him  that  w« 
must  attribute  ih^  emaneipation  of  the  English 
press.  Eetween  him  and  the  licensers  tii&ertt 
was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Before  th;^  RevO' 
lution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises  had  ht^n 
grevioasly  mutilated  by  Lestraoge,  and  at  laat 
suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange's  superior 
the  Bishop  of  London^  Bohun  was  a  scarcely 
less  severe  critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount  tliere* 
fore  began  to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and 
the  censor.  The  hostilities  were  commenced 
by  a  traet  which  came  forth  without  any  li* 
cense,  and  which  is  entitled  A  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by 
'PhUopatris.f  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is 
not  aware  that  Blount  was  one  of  the  most  un<* 
scrupulous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor  thought! 
and  poor  words  of  a  Uiirdrate  pamphleteer,  pas« 
sages  so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that 
they  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  ia 
letters.  The  tmth  is  that  the  Just  Yindicatios 
consists  chiefly  ef  garbled  extracts  from  the 
Areopagltlca  of  MUton.  That  noble  discourse 
had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  which 
it  was  addrMsed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  pilferer.  The  literary 
workmanship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architect 
tural  workmanship  of  those  barbarians  who  used 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Theatre  of  Poaip«>v  as 
quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  fri'eset 
lyid  propped  eow-4iousce  on  pillars  of  lazalite. 
Blount  concluded,  as  Milton  had  done,  by  re* 
commendiBg,  that  any  book  might  be  printed 
without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name  of 
the  author  or  publisher  were  registertd.**  The 
Just  Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow 
was  speedily  followed  up.  There  still  remained 
in  the  Areopagitica  many  fine  passages  which 
Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet.  Onl 
of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  second  pam«* 
phlet  entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unli* 
censed  Printing.ff  To  these  Reasons  he  ap» 
pended  a  postscript  entitled,  A  Just  and  True 
Character  of  Edmund  Bohun.  This  Oharactet 
was  written  with  extreme  bitterness.  Passages 
were  quoted  from  the  licenser's  writings  to  prove 
that  he  held  the  dootrines  of  passive  obedienoe 
and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of  usin^ 
his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  f^ 
vouriog  the  enemies  and  silencing  the  fnende 
of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate ;  and  il 
was  asserted  that  he  was  the  friend  and  the 
pupil  of  his  predecessor  Sir  Roger. 

Blount's  Chaieeter  of  Bohun  could  not  be 

*•  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blonnt  should  have  been  d^ 
teeted  by  few  of  his  contemporaries  Is  not  wonderful.  But 
it  Is  wonderfnl  that  In  tne  Bloirntpbis  Birttsnnlea  his ' 
Jast  Yindloatloii  shMld  be  varmHy  extolled,  without  the 
slightest  hint  that  eveiy  thii^  good  in  it  Is  stolen.  The 
Areopagitica  is  not  the  only  work  which  he  pillaged  oa 
this  occasion.  He  took  a  noble  paisage  from  Bacon  with> 
oat-acknowledgment. 

ft  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blonnt^ 
though  it  was  not  reprinted  among  his  works  bv  OUdon. 
If  Blount  did  not  actually  write  it  he  must  certainly  have 
superintended  the  wiUIbc.  That  two  men  of  lettus,  ae^ 
Ing  without  eono^  should  bring  out  within  a  very  short 
time  two  treatises,  one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areo- 
pagitica and  the  other  made  out  of  the  other  half  ie 
incredible.  Why  Olldon  did  not  choose  to  repiiot  00 
seeoad  pamphlet  will  appear  henafter. 
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{uMicly  iold;  but  It  WM  widety  elrcnlated. 
while  it  was  paaslnf  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  ereiy  wheie  ezclaimiDg 
•gainst  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange, 
be  was  requested  to  authorise  the  piblicatlon 
of  an  anonymons  work  entitled  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  Gonqneron.*  He  readily  and 
indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth  there 
was  betwesn  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long 
professed  and  the  doctrines  which  were  pro- 
pounded in  this  treatise  a  coincidence  so  exact 
that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author; 
nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage 
in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political 
writings.  But  tEe  real  author  was  that  very 
Blount  who  was,  at  that  rery  time,  labouring 
to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the  Licensing 
Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motives  may 
easily  be  divined.  His  own  opinions  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  put  forward  in  the  most  offensive 
manner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  doubt 
that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to  ruin 
Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid 
and  baited  with  much  skiU.  The  republican 
succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The 
atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Church- 
man. The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout 
prayer  that  the  Gk>d  of  light' and  love  wonld 
open  the  understanding  and  govern  the  will  of 
Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor 
was'  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he 
had  ever  expressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his 
opinion,  had  the  true  claim  of  their  Majesties 
to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated.  Bvery 
JTacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  most 
inevitably  be  converted.  The  no^jorors  would 
flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long 
divided,  would  at  length  be  united.  From 
these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened 
by  learning,  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance 
of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him,  that 
tlM  titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame, 
and  ttfat  the  odious  words,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indig- 
nation of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  ftir- 
tber.  Only  four  days  after  the  publication  he 
heard  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken 
tlie  matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been  called 
by  some  members  a  rascallv  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  Seijeant  at  Arms 
was  in  search  of  the  licenser.f  Bohnn's  mind 
had  never  been  strong;  and  he  was  entirely 
unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the  fury  and  sud- 
denness of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon 
iiim.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the 
members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lob- 
bies (h)wned  on  him.  When  he  was  pat  to  the 
bar,  and,  after  three  profound  obeisances,  ven- 
tured to  lift  bis  head  and  look  round  him,  be 
eould  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from  every 
side.  He  hesiuted,  blundered,  contradicted 
himself,  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by 
his  confused  way  of  speaking,  raised  a  tempest 
of  rude  laughter  which  conftised  him  still  more. 


*  Bohan*!  Aatobiognphy. 

t  Bohnn*!  AatoblQgnphy ;  GoAmoas'  Jouraaia,  Jao. 


As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  vu  uri 

monsly  resolved  that  the  obnoxiiis  tnrf 
shonld  be  burned  4n  Palace  Yard  bjtkos 
mon  hangman.  It  was  also  resolveivi^ 
a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  n^pie^ 
remove  Bohun  fh>m  the  office  of  lieei^.  1 
poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  ej  k 
was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  tbc  11 -^ai 
a  place  of  confinement«} 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  bis  pnsos  vhi 
large  body  of  members  clamoronslT  dnai 
a  more  important  victim.  Bnntet  hal  sks 
after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  aoi^ 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  «  Pastoni  Ls 
exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  Inostp 
graph  of  this  letter  he  had  beld  langnaceh 
ing  some  resemblance  to  tbat  of  the  pt^ 
which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  tbe  a 
There  were  indeed  disttnc^ons  which  i 
cious  and  impartial  tribunal  would  dci 
fiEiiled  to  notice.  But  the  tribnaal  bd<»rr 
Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither  jodicio 
impartiaJ.  His  faults  had  made  him  cstrr^ 
mies,  and  his  virtues  many  moie.  Tbe 
tented  Whigs  complained  Uiat  he  leased  t^ 
the  Court,  the  High  Churchmea  thai  beta 
towards  the  Dissenters ;  nor  can  it  be  R|f 
that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness  aD4  so  j 
tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  aad  k  i 
lessly  active,  had  passed  through  liie  vit 
crossing  the  schemes  and  wouodii^  t^  1 
ings  of  some  whose  opinioBS  agreed  viski 
He  was  regarded  with  pecaliar  naleve^ael 
Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even  whiii  he  «l 
office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraini^  ^»  H 
and  petulant  tongue ;  and  he  had  Rcaitlvl 
turned  out  of  office  in  a  way  which  had  M 
him  ungovernably  ferocious.  Hie  kistt^ 
his  dismission  is  not  aceuratcly  kaoini,¥ 
was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  riM 
stances  which  had  cruelly  gaUed  bis  M 
If  rumour  could  be  trusted,  he  had  fascid 
Mary  was  in  love  with  him,  sad  bad  ss 
himself  of  an  opportunity  whidi  offered  j 
while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  at  < 
Chamberlain  to  make  some  adTances  t 
had  Justly  moved  her  indignation.  Sooal 
he  was  discarded,  he  was  prosecstrd  t^*^ 
ing,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  j 
ants  savagely  within  the  verge  ntxht  ft 
He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  bees  ^a^ 
but  f^om  this  time  he  showed,  oa  every  i 
sion,  the  most  raneorons  persoiisJ  hatred  j 
royal  mistress,  of  her  hnsband,  and  of  «1 
were  favoured  by  either.  It  was  keo^i 
the  Queen  frequently  consulted  BorsaAj 
Howe  was  possessed  with  the  bdi^  tM 
severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Barteta  j 
ence.{  Now  was  the  time  to  be  rr^^C*J 
a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiurW 
— for  such  he  still  affected  to  4 
Burnet  as  a  Toiy  of  the  worst  cUis- 
should  be  a  law,"  he  said,  *'raaki£r  ^ 
for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics 
discourses.  Formerly,  they  soogit 
us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  •»iAb 
right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  *^  \ 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  teliifig  ^^ 
are  a  conquered  people."    It  was  c^*^ 

1  Bohnn'sAatoMoffiaphy;  CoBA^Mriesn»af 
21,1092-3.  J 

§  Oldrntzoa;  Vaiclam«  LattzcO**  Vt^rj,  5*  « 
1088;  BaniM,  IL  3Si;  Bohaa'i  Aatioklivsaf iv.  ? 
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lop  sboold  be  fmpMehed.  To  this  mo* 
re  vu  an  imWnswereble  objectloiii  which 
tker  pointed  oat.  The  Pastoral  Letter 
!B  written  in  1989,  and  was  therefore 
by  the  Act  of  Oraoe  which  had  been 
in  1690.  Tet  a  member  was  not  aahamed 
"No  matter:  impeach  him;  and  force 
plead  the  Act"  Few,  however,  were 
i  to  take  a  eonrse  so  unworthy  of  a 
of  Commons.  Some  wag  cried  ont, 
it;  bom  it;''  and  this  bad  pan  ran 
be  benches,  and  was  received  with 
of  langhter.  It  was  moved  that  the 
t  Letter  sbonld  be  bnmed  br  the  com- 
Dgman.  A  long  and  vehement  debate 
L  For  Bnmet  was  a  man  warmly  loved 
as  varmlj  hated.  The  great  majority 
liigi  stood  firmly  by  him ;  and  his  good 
uid  generosity  had  made  him  friends 
long  the  Tories.  The  contest  lasted 
s.  Montague  and  ^nch,  men  of  widely 
opinions,  appear  to  have  been  foremost 
he  Bishop's  champions.  An  attempt  to 
}f  the  subject  by  moving  the  previous 
failed.  At  length  the  main  qaestion 
;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  condemn* 
!  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full 
The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
)  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty-five.*  The 
opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems 
Men  that  Bnmet  was  cruelly  treated.f 
s  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings ; 
life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended 
them  finer.  He  had  been  during  many 
marlc  for  theological  and  political  ani- 
Grare  doctors  had  anathematised  him : 
)ets  had  lampooned  him :  princes  and 
I  had  laid  snares  for  his  life ;  he  had 
;  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant 
being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots, 
nd  quartered.  Tet  none  of  these  things 
*  seemed  to  move  him.  His  self-con- 
been  proof  against  ridicule,  and  his 
I  temper  against  danger.  But  on  this 
his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
gmatized  by  tiie  popular  branch  of  the 
ne  as  a  teacher  of  doctrine^  so  servile 
r  disgusted  even  Tories,  to  be  joined 
atence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor 
r,  was  too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet 
ided  appeared  many  years  later,  when, 
ieatfa,  his  History  of  his  Life  aud  Times 
n  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  is 
r  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about 
oncems  himself,  and  sometimes  relates 
Ming  ingenuoDsness  his  own  mistakes 
ensures  whicn  those  mistakes  brought 
a.  But  about  the  ignominious  judg-, 
led  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  his* 
Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  signi- 
Jnce.J 

ot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did 
ir  to  thoie  who  contrived  it,  produced 
t  and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  con- 

DebatM;   CommoiM'  JToarnala,  Jan.  21,  S3. 
Bhun't  Aalohiography :   Keantt*!  Life  and 
tig  William  and  Otma  Mary. 
B«a  pityiag  tiM  Bidiop."— Bohua*a  Antoblo- 

to  of  the  Conuaoa*  \a  mentioned,  with  mneh 
it  memoln  which  Bnnet  wrote  at  the  time. 
."  he  aar^  **eomewhat  extraordinarf  that  I, 
f*  wae  the  greateet  aaMrtor  of  pnbllek  liberty, 
at  eettiM  oal,  of  aay  writer  of  the  afe,  iboold' 


duet  of  the  unlucky  I  ceustr  had  been  brougLI 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  tne  Cobm 
mons  had  resolved,  without  any  division,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  thai 
the  Act  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censor* 
ship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  continua* 
tion  of  the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  ft 
matter  of  course.  A  Ibeling  in  favour  of  tht 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true, 
of  wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to 
show  itself.  .  The  existing  system,  it  was  said, 
was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  learn- 
ing. Gould  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalisl 
would  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great 
literary  undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar  would 
expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on  such  au 
undertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  the 
laet  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  lolly 
of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design? 
And  was  'it  certain  that  the  law  which  se 
grievously  restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added  to 
the  securi^  of  the  State  T  Had  not  recent  ex* 
perience  proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself 
be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  stilly 
an  absurd  aud  perverse  friend ;  that  he  might 
suppress  a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their 
interest  that  every  house  in  the  country  should 
have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  hit 
sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them 
hatefhl  to  their  people,  and  which  deserved  to 
be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had 
the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  o 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen 
from  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Cirouit| 
and  allowed  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to 
read  tracts  which  represented  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially 
interested  in  a  public  bill  very  seld<mi  petition* 
ed  Parliament  against  it  or  Ibr  it.    The  only 


petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  co^Js 
ture  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the 
censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders 
and  printers.}  But  the  opinion  which  these 
classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to 
them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had 
lasted  eight  years.  It  was  renewed  for  only 
two  years.  It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunately 
is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  aft 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety- 
nine  to  eighty.  In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed, 
according  to  the  suggestion  offered  fifty  years 
before  by  Milton  and  stolen  from  him  by 
Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  li- 
censer every  book  which  bore  the  name  of  as 
author  or  publisher.  This  amendment  was  re^ 
jected ;  and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  wiUiout  a 
protest  signed  by  eleven  peers,  who  declared 
that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  in- 


he  eoe  severely  treated  ae  an  enemy  to  it  Bat  the  trath 
wan  the  Tories  never  lilted  me,  and  the  WhlggR  hated  ma 
becaaae  I  went  not  into  their  notions  and  pamions.  But 
even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me  ahaQ 
not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from  moderate 
principles  and  the  just  aasertlnf  the  liberty  of  maoklad." 
—Bnmet  MS.  Harl.  M84. 

I  Commons  Joomale,  Peh.  S7,  lSM-8;  Lord's  Jbanal^ 
Mar.  4. 
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lerest  to  subject  all  learning  and  true  informa- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a  mer- 
cenary and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser.  Among 
those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  "Shrewsbury 
and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to 
different  political  parties,  tout  all  distinguished 
by  their  literary  attainments.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  signatures  of  TiUotson  and 
Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that  day, 
should  be  wanting.    Dorset  was  absent.* 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations 
the  opposition  to  the  censorship  had  been  raised, 
did  not  live  to  see  that  opposition  successful. 
Though  not  a  very  young  man,  lie  was  }  os- 
sessed  by  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  love  that  she 
might  lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether 
from  weariness  of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  of 
which,  after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has 
often  been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and  self- 
murderer.  But  the  important  service  which, 
by  means  doubtless  most  immoral  and  disho- 
nourable, he  rendered  to  his  country,  has  passed 
fdmost  unnoticed.f 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the 
attention  of  the  Houses  was  called  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  government  of  that  kingdom  had, 
during  the  six  months  which  followed  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick,  been  in  an  unsettled  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  adhered  to 
Barsfield  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  the  Irish 
troops  who  had  made  their  election  to  remain 
at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  William  at 
length  put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  an- 
nouncing the  termination  of  the  civil  war. 
From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chiefs,  of 
arms  and  of  organization)  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Irishry  had 
acarcely  died  away  when  the  first  faint  mur- 
murs of  the  Englishry  began  to  be  heard.  Con- 
ingsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.    He  soon  made  himself  in 


•  Lords'  Jouraals,  March  8,  169^-3. 

t  la  the  article  oa  Blouat  In  the  BiographU  BritanDica 
he  1b  extolled  as  having  borne  a  principal  share  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  presH.  But  the  writer  was  very  Im- 
perfectly informed  as  to  the  fattn. 

It  is  Htrange  that  the  circumstanoefl  of  Blount's  death 
■hoald  be  bo  uncertain.  That  he  died  of  a  wound  indicted 
hj  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  languished  long,  are  undis- 
puted facts.  The  common  story  was  that  he  shot  him- 
self; and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  entry 
to  thi>i  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope,  who 
had  the  very  best  opportunities'  of  obtaining  accurate 
Informption,  asserts  that  Blount,  "being  in  love  with  a 
near  k'nH woman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab 
in  the  arm,  a«  pretending  to  kill  himself,  of  the  conse- 
quence of  which  he  really  died." — Note  on  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had  lived 
tnt  rith  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  then  with  the 
jnort  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  ought  to  have 
k)*r/wj  the  truth;  and  Warburton,  by  his  silence,  con- 
Hrrns  Pope'*  assertion.  Gildon's  rhapsody  about  the  death 
«f  his  friend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 

X  The  charges  brought  against  Coniugsby  will  be  found 
fm  the  Journals  of  the  two  Hon<«e«  of  the  English  Par- 
liament. Those  charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  < 
of  a  century,  versified  by  Prior,  whom  ConingNby  had 
treated  with  great  insolence  and  harsh neHS.  I  will  quote 
,a  few  stanzas.  It  will  be  seen  (hat  the  poet  condescended 
io  imilate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

"  Of  Nero,  tyrant,  petty  king, 
•      Who  heretofore  did  reign 
In  famed  Hibernia,  I  will  sing, 
And  in  A  ditty  plain. 


the  highest  degree  odiont  to    the   dominaat 
caste.     He  was  an  unprincipled  man :  he  waa 
insatiable  of  riches ;  and  he  was  in  a  sitnation 
in  which  riches  were  easily  to  be  obtained  by 
an  unprincipled  man.   Immense  sums  of  money, 
immense  quantities  of  military  stores  had  bc-eo 
sent  over  from  England.    Immense  confiscations 
were  taking  place  in  Ireland.     The  rapacionfl 
governor  had  daily  opportunities  of  embezxlitif 
and  extorting;  and  of  those  opportunities  h« 
availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame.  Tbii 
however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colo- 
nists, his  greatest  offence.     They  might  Iiati 
pardoned  his  covetousness :  but  they  coiild  not 
pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  lo  their 
vanquished  and  enslaved  enemies.     His  clem- 
ency indeed  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  be 
loved  money  more  than  he  hated  Papists*  and 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  pnce 
a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to  some  of  the  op- 
pressed class.     Unhappily,  to  the  ruling  mia* 
ority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  wiiii 
recent  victory,  the  subjugated  majority  wmm 
a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack  of  wojnei 
Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  animftis  B9 
rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenienct; 
and  as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  Uw 
Cromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  dal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic.    Coningsby  therefo.i 
drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  obloquy 
by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acti 
The  clamor  against  hiuK  was  so  violent  that  ba 
was  removed ;  and  Sidney  went  over,  with  tlij 
full  power  and  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.]; 

But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manner?  of 
Sidney  failed  to  produce  a  conciliatory  effect 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  greedy  | 
of  unlawful  gain.  But  he  did  not  restrain  w>A 
a  sufficiently  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  subordb- 
nate  functionaries  whom  Coningsby's  exampii 
and  protection  had  encouraged  to  plunder  tbi 
public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to  suitofi 
Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to  b«r 
hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  am. 
tocracy.    He  therefore  speedily  became  an  o^ 


"The  artlclMi  rMorded  stand 
Against  this  peerless  peer ; 
Search  but  the  archives  of  the  land« 
You'll  find  them  written  there." 

The  story  of  Oaffney  is  then  related.     CoBiof^ 
speculations  are  described  thus : 

**  Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  ho 
Embezzle  and  purloin : 
Of  the  King's  stores  he  kept  a  key. 
Converting  them  tacoln. 

**  Th  e  forfei  ted  estates  also, 
Both  real  and  personal. 
Did  with  the  stores  togflther  go,v 
Fierce  Cerberus  swallowed  all." 


The   last   eharge 

Catholics: 


is   the  favour  shows  the  SmM 


*'Nero,  without  th6  least  dlsfnlaep 
The  PapisU  at  all  Ume« 
Still  farour'd,  and  their  robberies 
Loolc'd  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

**The  Protestants  whom  they  dlti  n>b 
Daring  his  government^ 
Were  forced  with  p&tlenoe,  like  good  Jek^ 
To  rest  themselves  content. 

■'For  he  did  basely  them  refnse 
All  legal  remedy; 
The  Romans  still  he  well  did  na^ 
SOU  MMMM'4  th«i.  rtifMry.'* 
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nspicion  and  ftyerslon  to  the  Anglo- 
tilers.  Hia  first  act  waa  to  aend  oat 
for  a  general  election.  The  Roman 
I  bad  been  excladed  from  erery  mn- 
orporation:  bat  no  law  bad  yet  de- 
em of  the  connty  franchise.  It  is  pro- 
rerer  that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
r  reniured  to  approach  the  hustings. 
bers  chosen  irere,  with  few  exceptions, 
oated  by  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and 
eiTT,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times 
M  and  peril,  but  too  often  cmel  and 
<  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and 
They  detested  the  ciyil  treaty  of  Lim- 
I  were  indignant  when  they  learned 
hori  Lieatenant  fhlly  expected  from 
irliofflcntary  ratification  of  that  odious 
a  contract  which  gare  a  license  to  the 
if  the  mass,  and  which  prerented  good 
is  from  raining  their  Popish  neighbors 
ig  ciril  actions  for  injuries  done  duilng 

fiAh  of  October  1692  the  Parliament 
iblio  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very 
r  composed  from  the  assembly  which 
i  the  same  title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one 
}Qe  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
sat  at  the  King's  Inns,  waa  to  be  seen. 
)vd  of  O's  and  Macs,  descendants  of  the 
es  of  the  island,  had  succeeded  men 
aes  iodicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A  single 
stote  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
j.  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland, 
lUj  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the 

rliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less 
lowers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or 
sembly  of  Virginia.  Not  merely  was 
atore  which:  aate  at  Dublin  subject  to 
ite  control  of  the  Legislature  which 
estminster :  but  a  law  passed  in  the 
entaiy,  during  the  administration  of 
Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his 
I  proYided  that  no  bill  which  had  not 
ndered  and  approved  by  the  Privy 
f  England  should  be  brought  into 
ise  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  bill  so 
land  approved  should  be  either  passed 
nendment  or  rejected.f 
u'on  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition 
iramount  authority  of  the  mother 
The  Commons  ordered  their  clerk  to 
em  the  English  Act  which  required 
ake  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to 
:be  Declaration  against  Transubstan- 
laving  heard  the  Act  read,  they  im- 
pToceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses 
Toted  which  expressed  the  warmest 
and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two 
who  had  been  untrue  to  £e  Pro- 
i  English  interest  during  the  trou- 
expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when 
w'lMi  the  resources  of  a  country  de- 
r  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted 
mess.    But  the  bill  for  confirming 


uu  of  the  flaait<—  of  FlilUuaeiU  U  Ix«ImmI, 

.1903. 

Lo^  A«t  was  10  H.  7,  e.  4.  It  wm  explained 

ct,  3  ft  4  P.  a&4  M. «.  4. 

irj  at  thto  eaedon  I  kave  Ul(«ft  fiea  Um 

^e  IrUh  Lords  and  Commons  from  the  nar- 

in  writiag  belMf  |be  BofUah  Lords  and 

'  members  9i  (he  Psjfjlament  of  Ireland,  and 

tilet  entitled  a  Short  4pooaat  of  the  Seeatons 

It  la  Inland,  leos^  London,  1693.    Boniet. 


the  Act  of  Settlement  was  thought  to  be  to  • 
favourable  to  t..e  native  gentry,  and,  as  it  conjd  4 
not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony  re- 
jected. A  committee  of  the  whole  House  re» 
solved  that  the  nigustifiable  indulgence  with 
which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the  . 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one  of  the  chief  caoae^ 
of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Committee 
of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  eve- 
ning j  and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly 
alarmed  the  Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross 
venality  and  knavery  on  the  part  of  men  high 
in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  in-* 
stances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  cri- 
minal lenity  towards  the  subject  nation.  This 
Papist  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army : 
that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gun : 
a  third  had  too  good  a  horse :  a  fourth  had  been 
protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to 
bring  actions  against  him  for  wrongs  committed 
during  the  vears  of  conf^'sion.  The  Lord  Lien« 
tenant,  having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money 
as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  however, 
that  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for 
treating  either  peculators  or  Papists  with  seve* 
rity,  he  should  have  little  support  in  England. 
He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  wa9 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons 
had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plan* 
sibility  be  represented  as  Inconsistent  with  the 
Poynings  statute.  Any  thing  which  looked  like 
a  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  law  waa 
likely  to  excite  strong  disapprobation  on  the 
other  Bide  of  St.  George's  Channel.  The  Vice- 
roy saw  his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of 
it  He  went  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Lords  at 
Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  repri* 
manded  them  in  strong  language,  charged  them 
with  undutifhlly  and  ungratefully  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  pul 
an  end  to  the  session.^ 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  fhll 
of  resentment.  The  imputation  which  be  had 
thrown  on  them  was  unjust.  They  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence 
for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament  Several 
of  them  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  Tin-* 
dicating  themselves  and  of  accusing  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  They  were  &voured  with  a  long 
and  attentive  audience,  bbth  by  tfae  Lords  and 
by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the 
substance  of  what  had  been  said  into  writing; 
The  humble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and 
their  protestations  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  yiolate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute 
the  paramount  authority  of  England,  effhced  the 
impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had 
msuie.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  Kiqg  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent 
by  name :  but  they  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  had  been  gross  maladministration,  thai 
the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unju8ti>« 

seems  to  bm  to  have  taken  a  oorreet  rlew  of  the  di^ 
pnte,  11.  US.  "The  Kn^lUh  In  Ireland  thought  the 
government  fkronred  the  Irish  too  mnch:  eoiae  ealt 
this  wae  the  efliMt  of  Mbery,  whereas  oihen  thought  tt 
was  aeeeesarr  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecuUona 
of  the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  mneh  shar- 
pened againat  than.  ....  There  were  also  greet 
eomplalnts  of  an  01  admlnlstratfoa,  ebledy  In  the  rtfv^ 
nne,  In  the  pay  of  the  vmj,  and  la  the  emhenUaf  41 
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lUble  tenderness.  WilUam  in  rei^  promised 
that  what  was  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His 
friend  Sidnej  was  soon  recalled,  and  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignitj  with  the 
Incratiye  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
gOTernment  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrusted 
to  Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry 
Oapel,  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little  disposed  to 
■how  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost 
place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh;  and  still  the 
fiite  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some 
of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the  bill  a  good 
one ;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one, 
they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissnade 
^elr  master  from  rejecting  it.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, howeyer,  to  remove  from  'his  mind  the  im- 
pression that  a  concession  on  this  poiut  would 
•eriously  impair  his  authority.  Not  relying  on 
the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisors,  he  sent 
Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple. Temple  had  made  a  r«treat  for  himself 
ftt  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Farnham.  The  country  round  his  dwel- 
ling was  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement 
during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in  the 
^aste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among 
whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a  paradise. 
His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honored 
^y  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from 
a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to 
find,  among  the  heath  and  Airze  of  the  wilds  of 
Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Hol- 
land, a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clip- 
ped trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. 

,  Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode 
Mid  consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  wti  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
|bnn  this  opinion  might  not  be  fully  and  cor- 
rectly reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was 
indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend 
as  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  departments 
pf  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was 
Teiy  imperfecUv  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
constitution  of  England.  As  the  state  of  Sir 
William's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to 
tend  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a 
poor  scholar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  under 
whose  plain  g^b  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have 
ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit, 

SDtesque  invention,  humour  of  the  most  austere 
vour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence 
singularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous.  This 
Toung  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift  He  was 
bcfn  in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself 
insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Irishman.  He 
was  of  unmixed  English  blood,  and,  through 
life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
And  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  bai  had 
been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irregulari- 

•  As  to  8wift*s  6xtn«tf  oa  aad  «atty  lift,  see  the  Anet- 
AotM  written  by  &luMlf. 
t  Joumal  I  i  Stalls  Uttsr  UIL 


tiesy  and  had  with  difficult  obti^ne  bis 
At  the  timfe  of  the  Revolution,  he  ha  ,  with  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  taken  refoge 
in  the  mother  countiy  from  the  violence  o< 
Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortuimte 
in  being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Ifoor  Park.* 
For  that  shelter,  however,  be  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  sufficientlj 
remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  poondi 
a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  aecoaj 
table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  compoy 
was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  honoured  by  beiBg 
invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his  patron ;  and  os 
such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  generoos  it 
to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begii 
with.f  The  humble  student  would  not  hart 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of  family :  bat, 
when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  begas^ 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  gene- 
ration, to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaic 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  aervastr 
hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  aasociatri 
with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  soms  pait 
of  what  he  felt  when  he  found  himself  on  Ui 
way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had  been  bowed  dova, 
and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calaai- 
ties  and  humiliations.    The  language  which  be 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  fix 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  itiS 
remain,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  i 
beggar.]^    A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  tk 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  do- 
ring  several  days.}  But  this  tameneas  was  mere^ 
the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught,  cagd 
and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  bria|i 
him  food.    The  humble  menial  was  at  heart  tte 
haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  viBdi^ 
tive,  the  most  despotic  of  men.     And  nov  it 
length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  ope»> 
ing  before  him.    To  William  he  was  alredr 
slightly  known.    At  Moor  Park  the  Klnghil 
sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  goct 
to  an  easy  chair,  been  attended  by  the  secretin 
about  the  grounds.     His  Majesty  had  conci- 
scended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  mj 
of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  gn- 
ciously  asked  whether  Mr.  Swifl  would  like  a 
have  a  captain's  commission  in  a  cavalry  r^ 
^ment.     But  now  for  the  first  time  the  youf 
man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  aa  s 
counsellor.    He  was  admitted  into  the  doee^ 
delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  eTplaiiiH 
and  enforced  the  ai|^ments  which  that  letter 
contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with  desp- 
ness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reasos 
to  think  that  short  Parliaments  would  be  nois 
disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  eneroadi  ea 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Grown.     In  fiict  ths 
Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  gem^ 
ration,  waged  war  against  *  King,  led  him  cap* 
tive,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  tfas 
scafiold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  emphati- 
cally the  long  Parliament    Never  would  sack 
disasters  have  befhUen  the  monarchy  but  fbr 
the  fatal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  ttam 
di88olation.|    There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  i 
flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd 
than  William  might  easily  detect.     That  osi 
restriction  of  the  royal  prsrogativo  bad  htm 
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imoia  did  .not  prove  that  another  restric- 
roald  be  salutary.  It  by  no  mean«  followed 
ue  ooe  sovereign  had  been  rained  by  being 
le  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament  that 
ler  sovereign  might  not  be  ruined  by  being 
d  to  part  with  a  friendly  Parliament.  To 
;reat  mortification  of  the  ambassador,  his 
Denta  failed  to  shake  the  King's  resolution, 
le  tborteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were 
loned  to  the  Upper  House :  the  title  of  the 
jiial  Bill  was  read :  and  it  was  announced, 
the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  Queen 
i  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration. 
Mlament  was  then  prorogued. 
U  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out 
le  Continent  It  was  necessary  that,  before 
epartiire,  he  shonid  make  some  important 
{«s.  He  was  resolved  not  to  discard  Not- 
am,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare 
>g  Eogllsh  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well- 
ted  reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained 
Utj  of  State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ 
.'11  at  sea.  Russell,  though  much  morti- 
v'is  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in 
oasebold ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great 
to  their  profession,  Killegrew  and  De&val, 
placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
sted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel 

*  These  arrangements  caused  much  mur- 
kg  among  the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and 
al  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by 
suspected  of  being  Jacobites.  Bnt  other 
itlons  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
d  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself 
f  between  the  hostile  factions.  Kotting- 
lad,  daring  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary 
it»«  He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague 
o«e  society  he  mast  have  felt  himself  very 

eve,  John  Trenchard.  Trenchard  be- 
i  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 

He  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by 
ipirit  which  had,  dnring  two  generations, 
aAj  distinguished  Taunton.  He  had,  in 
fcj8  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant 
been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Riband 

he  had  been  an  active  member  of  several 
V  Parliaments :  he  had  brought  in  the 
uclasion  BUI :  he  had  been  deeply  con- 
lio  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
itioo:  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent:  he 
*eeii  long  an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  ex- 

I  hj  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  tur- 

bu  temper  was  naturally  calm :  but  he 
iwely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose 
i^swere  tu  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had 
^  the  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the 

•  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers  who 
bt  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  constitutional 
Q-  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the 
17,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the 
•gfer  were  strangely  united,  p5ssessed  too 
influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  with 
be  had,  ten'years  before,  discussed  plans 
(lUon  at  the  Rose.  Why  Trenchard  was 
^  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher 
Ad  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first 
r  and  importance,  it  Is  difficult  to  say. 

II  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title 

><<«  OiMlt^  Kanh  S7,  ie8& 
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and  drew  the  si^aiy  of  Soeretaiy  of  State,  b« 
was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  seereii 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  a 
superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after 
the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of 
noDJnring  congregations,  and  the  haunters  of 
treason  taverns.f 

Another  Whig  of  fhr  higher  character  wat 
called  at  the  same  Ume  to  a  fhr  higher  place  ill 
the  administration.  The  Great  Seal  had  no*v 
been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  liay> 
nard's  retirement,  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  commanded  little  respect. 
Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner,  want^ 
ed  neither  parts  nor  learning :  bnt  his  integrity 
was  with  good  reason  suspected ;  and  the  dutiet 
which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  to  perform  during  four  or  five  months 
in  the  busiest  part  of  every  year,  made  it  ira« 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge  in 
equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that  he  had 
to  wait  a  most  nnreasonable  time  for  a  judg- 
ment, and  that,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had 
been  prononnced,  it  was  very  likely  to  be  re* 
versed  on  appeal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  ftmctionaij- 
to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the 
King  touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.) 
It  was  known  that  William  was  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things ;  and,  dnr^ 
ing  several  months,  there  had  been  flying  m^ 
mours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancellor 
wHnld  soon  be  appointed.}  The  name  most 
fV«quently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottinghaau 
But  the  same  reasons  which  had  prevented  hia 
frcm  accepting  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  had, 
sicce  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength. 
William  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers.  .  * 

Somers  Was  only  In  his  forty-second  year; 
and  five  years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the 
ffreat  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powers 
Had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world.  From 
that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The  consist* 
ency  of  his  public  conduct  had  gained  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs;  and  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the 
Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  relnetance 
that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over 
which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for 
an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  smalL 
Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  heredi- 
tary title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dig- 
nity which  was  offbred  to  him,  preside  during 
some  years  in  the  Upper  House  without  taking 
part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  nsefhl  as 
head  of  the  law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  to  Kensing^ 
^>u,  and  called  into  the  Council  Chamber, 
Cat^marthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
<<Sir  John,"  he  said,  "it  is  necessary  for  the 
pnbliw  service  that  you  shonid  take  this  charge 
upon  ^ou;  and  I  have  it  in  command  fh>m  Hii 
Majer  xy  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse.* 


lBariMt,U.107. 
§  These  nuaoun  an 
elaaoa  LattnU**  DIaiy. 
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Soman  inbmitted.  The  seal  was  deliyered  to 
bim,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pen- 
non of  two  thousand  a  jear  Arom  the  daj  on 
which  he  should  quit  his  office;  and  he  was 
immediately  sworn  in  a  Priv/  Conncillor  and 
Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes 
in  the  administration,  announced  also  the  King's 
•departure.  He  set  out  for  Holland  on  the 
iwen^-fourth  of  March. 

fle  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
•hould,  after  a  recess  of  more  than  two  jears 
And  a  half,  be  again  called  together.  Hamilton, 
who  had  llT«d  many  months  in  retirement,  had, 
lince  the  fall  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the 
Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat, 
and  to  occupy  Holjrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  should  be 
in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair 
had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent.  His  col- 
league, Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for  the 
Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  cor- 
respond regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  nerer 
quitted  William.f 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
(he  session  would  be  turbulent.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  that  very  Parliament  which  had  in 
1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  all 
the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery 
•nd  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused 
•upplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
.(ice,  which  hi^  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scot- 
land into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the 
^Estates  liad  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even 
in  169C;  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid  little 
deference  toQwhat  was  well  known  to  be  the 
royal  wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage,* 
they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episco- 
pal clergy ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Tolei^ 
ation  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would 
still  be  found  unmanageable  when  questions 
touching  religion  came  before  them ;  and  such 
.questioi^  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to 
oring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  to  receive  into  communion  such 
of  the  old  curates  cts  should  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  failed ; 
and  the  Assembly  bad  consequently  been  dis- 
solved by  the  Lord  Commissioner.  Unhappily, 
the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
over  the  Spiritual  Courts.  No  sooner  there- 
fore had  the  dissolution  been  announced  than 
the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private 
j^erson.  As  a  private  person  he  requested  a 
Rearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The  right, 
he  said,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  to 
•meet  and  deliberate  touching  her  interests  was 
liferlved  from  her  Divine  Head,  and  was  not 
^dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal  ma- 


•  Loadon  G&iette,  Maroh  27, 1S9S;  ZTstvlasiu  Lnttrell'i 

f  Burnet,  11. 128 ;  Oarataln  Pftpen. 
)  Roglfltar  of  th«  Aotln^  or  Proooedings  of  the  Oeneral 
bNmUy  of  tike  Ch«i«k  of  Scotland,  held  at  BdiAbiuih, 


gistrate.  His  brethren  stood  tip,  and  by  aa 
approving  murmur  signified  their  conccjrencB 
in  what  their  President  bad  said.  Before  they 
retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  their  next  meeting.) 
It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day ;  and  when  il 
came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended :  tot 
even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  the  civil  power.  But,  though 
there  was  not  open  war  between  the  Cfa^i^ 
and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  Crom 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid 
of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been  made 
towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met; 
and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  might 
well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parlia- 
ment, In  almost  every  one  of  its  sessions  falsi- 
fied all  the  predictions  of  politioians.  It  had 
once  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senates: 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Tet  the  old 
men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There  wen 
all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the  dub,  with 
the  exception  of  Montgomery,  whb  was  dying 
of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  &r 
from  his  native  land.  There  was  the  canting 
Ross,  and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There  was 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a  peer,  and 
henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still 
as  eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declama- 
tions and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedition  of 
Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly 
had  undergone  a  change.  The  members  list- 
ened with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter 
and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  and 
affectionate  language.  An  extraordinary  aid 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severs 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The 
legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  was  ai 
firastian  as  William  himself  could  have  desired. 
An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of 
the  Bstablished  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 
Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly 
to  receive  into  communion  those  Episcopalian 
ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should  declare 
that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  doc- 
trine and  discipline.]  Nay,  the  Estates  carried 
adulation  so  far  as  tp  make  it  their  humble  re- 
quest to  the  King  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  favourite  PorU 
land.  This  was  indeed  their  chief  petition. 
They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a  single  griev- 
ance. They  contented  themselves  with  hinting 
in  general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  whi^ 
required  correction,  and  with  referring  the  l^g 
for  fuller  information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  <£ 
State-ll 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem 
strange  that  even  the  most  servile  of  Sottish 
Parliaments  should  have  kept  silence.  Mors 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  maasacrs 
of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners 
of  shires,  commissioners  of  bui^gfas,  would  with 
one  voice  have  demanded  a  strict  investigation 
into  that  great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  no  motion  for  investigation  was  made.   Tbs 

Jul.  15, 1092,  ooUecied  and  extmoted  fh>a  th*  ntiitii  ky 
tiM  C^erk  tkeweC  Thiii  luiiiimflag  mrnTii  mn  wlalei  fci 
the  fleet  dme  in  18A8. 

6  Act  Pari.  Soot.,  June  12, 1093. 

I  Aot  Pftri.  Soot,  June  IS,  108S. 
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f  tbe  Gaelic  clans  waa  tedeed  taken  into 
•ratJoD.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  more 
U  suppressing^  of  depredations  and  ont- 
tejrond  the  Highland  line;  and  in  that 
6  inserted  a  special  proriso  reeenring  to 
illam  More  his  hereditary  jurisdiction, 
does  not  appear,  either  from  the  pablic 
I  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or 
hose  private  letters  in  which  Johnstone 
I7  gave  Carstairs  an  account  of  what 
wed,  that  anj  speaker  made  an j  allusion 
htt  of  Mac  I«n  and  his  kinsmen.*  The 
rplAQstion  of  this  extraordinary  silence 
to  be  that  the  public  men  who  were 
led  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  knew  little 
red  little  about  the  fiite  of  a  thieving 
'  Celts.  The  injured  clan,  bowed  down 
of  the  all  powerfnl  Campbells,  and  little 
med  to  resort  to  the  constituted  autho- 
f  the  kiogdona  for  protection  or  redress, 
ed  BO  petition  to  the  Estates.  The  storj 
iQtcherj  had  been  told  at  coffee-houses, 
i  been  told  in  different  ways.    Yeiy  re- 
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cently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  hci$ 
were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  fh>m 
the  secret  presses  of  London.  But  those  boolcf 
were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  tlk# 
name  of  no  responsible  author.  The  Jacobitr 
writers  were,  aa  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and 
utterly  regardless  of  truth.  Since  the  Mae* 
donalds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent  maa 
might  naturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotland,  by  bring* 
ing  forward  an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing 
but  reports  wandering  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had  approredi 
to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which 
no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shop* 
window.  But  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates 
separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months, 
during  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
the  name  of  Olencoe  was  not  once  ottered  in 
the  Parliament  House. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


WW  time  to  relate  the  events  which, 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  had  taken 
Sftiot  Germains. 

,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to 
reved  him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned 
the  water  edge,  had  returned  in  no 
Dour  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfor- 
erally  made  bim  devout  after  his  own 
ind  he  now  starred  himself  and  flogged 
ill  his  spiritaal  guides  were  forced  to 

fficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than 
rmains  was  when  he  held  his  Court 
d  yet  there  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe 
ce  more  enviably  situated  than  that 
s  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  tiis 
s.    The  woods  were  magnificent,  the 


tor  of  the  Gant&tn  Papen  wm«  evldefitly 
tu,  firom  whauver  motive,  to  dtagUlM  this 
t  uid  obvlovA  tmth.  He  luw  therefore  prefixed 
bhutooa^s  lettew  daaertptloiu  whieh  mmj  po^ 
•  oa  emnimm  nadere.  For  example,  Johii- 
to  Cuslain  on  the  ISth  ef  AprU,  before  It 
that  Uie  aeeiloii  wonld  be  a  qalet  one,  **  All 
w  need  anA  wUl  be  need  to  enbioU  mattort." 
account  of  the  eontente  of  this  letter  Is  as  lbl« 
S  nsad  to  eabfoll  aatten  with  leHireaee  to 


air  clear  and  salubrious^  the  prospeets  extensive 
and  cheerful.  Vo  charm  of  rural  life  was  want^ 
ing;  and  the  towers  of  the  most  superb  city  of 
the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
royal  a^tartments  wera  richly  adorned  with  ta- 
pestry and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver  and  mir- 
rors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds  steriing  was  annually 
paid  to  James  from  the  French  Treasuiy.  He 
had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of 
the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  ta 
amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  hit 
command  an  establishment  (hr  more  sumptuous 
than  that  which  had  belonged  to  him  when  ha 
was  at  the  head  of  a  great  Idngdom,  an  army  of 
huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  gnnsi 
spears,  bugle-horns  and  tents,  miles  of  network, 


the  aflkir  of  Gleneoo."  Afaln,  Johnstoiio.  ta  a  lotter 
written  some  weeks  Uter.  oom^med  that  the  UberaHty 
and  obeeqniottsBess  of  the  Bstatee  had  not  been  dnljr 
appreelatod.  **  Nothing,"  he  sajra,  **  la  to  be  done  to  giatHy* 
the  ParUaaeat,  I  mean  that  thej  wonld  have  reekoaed 
a  aaUflcaUoa.'*  The  editor's  aeeoant  of  the  oonlents  of 
tUs  letter  Is  as  foUows:  **Gomplauu  that  tho  Parlla* 
ment  is  not  (o  be  gratlflod  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  aaa- 
saere  of  Oleaeoe." 
t  UliefJaa«%tLd07. 
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stagbounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the 
boar  and  pucks  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the 
heron  and  haggards  for  the  ^ild  duck.  His 
presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber  were  in 
outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue 
ribands  and  white  staves.  But  over  the  man- 
sion and  the  domnin  brooded  a  constant  gloom, 
the  effect  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred 
hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition 
which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his 
own  mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  almost 
all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.  His  palace 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious 
pile.  Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged 
in  the  building;  and  their  apartments  were 
eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sove- 
reign, and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there 
was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should 
be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town.  Among  the  murmurers  was  the 
brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left  us  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight 
sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vi- 
vidly coloured  picture  of  the  English  Court  in 
the  day?  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest. 
He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of 
religious  exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in 
devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devotion ; 
that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace 
which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who 
had  got  hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant 
loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to  them 
that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general, 
Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under  a  common 
calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  and  are 
disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There 
all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Malignity  was  concealed  under  the  show  or 
friendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other 
and  backbiting  each  oUier  from  morning  to 
night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypo- 
orites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too  highspirited 
to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  advan- 
tageously he  might  have  made  himself  known 
elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with'  dis- 
dain by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.")^ 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described 
Cy  a  Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagree- 
able that  Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to 
a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endur^ 
io  addition  to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In 
every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  pre- 
ferred. In  every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  sup- 

•  Hamilton's  Zenerde. 

t  A  View  of  ihe  Court  of  8t  Gormalna  from  the  Tear 
1600  to  1695.  1606;  Ratio  Ultima,  1697.  In  the  Nairoe 
Piipera  is  *  letter  in  which  the  nonjuring  hinhops  are 
ordered  to  send  a  ProteHtant  divine  to  Saint  Gennains. 
This  letter  wag  speedily  followed  by  another  letter  revok- 
iBf  the  order.     Buih  letters  will  be  found  In  Macphar- 


posed  to  be  in  the  right    While  the  ambitioof 
Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  white 
the   dissipated   Protestant  looked  in   yain  f«r 
amusement,  the  serious   Protestant   looked  ia 
vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolatioik 
James  might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained 
permission  for  those  members  of  the  (Church  ol 
England  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  ia  bit 
cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratory, 
and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wioa 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy :  bol 
he  did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  deliled  by 
such  impious  rites.     Doctor  Dennis  Granvillei 
who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest 
archdeaconry  and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in 
England,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mor- 
tal offence  by  asking  leave  to  read  prayers  to 
the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.     His  request 
was  refused  j  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
his  master's  chaplains  and  their  retainers  that 
he  was  forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.      Lest 
some  other  Anglican  doctor  should  be  equally 
importunate,  James  wrote  to  inform  his  agents 
in  England  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divine 
to  come  out  to  him.f     Indeed  the    nonjuring 
clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and  as 
much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew  a 
If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect  at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  San- 
croft,     Yet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who 
were  assembled  there  never  spoke  of  him  but 
with  aversion  and  disgust.   The  sacrifice  of  the 
first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  ia 
the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth   aD4 
the  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patrx>nag« 
and  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  five  thousand  a 
year  was  thought  but  a  poor  atonement  for  the 
great  crime  of  having  modestly  remonstrated 
against  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence.    Sancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  juft 
such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas 
Iscariot.     The  old  hypocrite  iiad,  it  was  said, 
while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  mas- 
ter, given  the  fatal  signal  to  his  master'^  ene- 
mies.    When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and 
could  not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.     He  had,  likt 
his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned 
himself.    He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  dowi 
his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument 
he  had  been.     The  best  thing  that   he  coali 
now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel  complete  b/ 
hanging  himself. | 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  stronf- 
est  proof  of  kindness  which  he  could  give  to 
heretics  who  had  resigned  wealth,  country,  (s- 
mily,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be 
beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.    U 
some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  miad, 
and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  bit 
mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly 
announced  to  the  Court ;  and  the  neophyte  was 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.     But  if  a 
royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  stainless 
character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  £ngland|  a  hole  wa6  dug  in  tha 

son's  collection.    They  both  bear  date  Oct.  16,  1€9&    I 
suppose  that  the  flrst  letter  was  dated  according  to  th« 
K«w  Style  and  th»  letter  of  rarocation  accordLn^  («  iM 
Old  Style. 
X  Ratio  Ulttasa,  lf9T;  Htetofj  eC  the  Uto  Piriwaeit 
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Aod,  ftt  dead  of  night,  he  was  iSang  into  > 
1  coTered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion.  Such  j 
the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  . 
bad  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  ' 
d  of  ills  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
les,  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and 
lad,  after  the  Tictoiy,  lifted  from  the  earth 
ill  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While 
;  be  had  been  treated  with  contumely.  The 
ish  officers  who  had  long  served  under  him 
n  Tain  entreated  that,  when  thej  were 
d  ioto  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their 
aader.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a 
ii?41uAlificatioQ.  A  worthless  adventurer, 
!  oqI/  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a 
I,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline  continued, 
;  a  short  time,  to  make  bis  appearance  in 
rde  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom 
i  serred  too  well  \  but  it  was  to  no  pnr- 
The  bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refused 
raiued  and  expatriated  Protestant  Lord 
ana  of  subsistence :  he  died  of  a  broken 
and  they  refused  him  even  a  grave.* 
insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains 
Protestant  religion  produced  a  great  ef- 
Engl&nd.  The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked 
!r  it  were  not  cleai;  that  the  old  tyrant 
terif  incorrigible  j  and  many  even  of  the 
ors  observed  his  proceedings  with  shame, 
i  aod  alarm.f  The  Jacobite  party  had, 
he  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
ihree  or  four  years  after  the  Revolution, 
to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and 
Bcompoanders.  The  Compounders  were 
rho  wished  for  a  restoration,  but  for  a 
tioD  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty, 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil 
cle^iastical  constitution  of  the  realm. 
ODcompounders  thought  it  downright 
5.7,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advan- 
His  Majesty's  unfortunate  situation  for 
po^e  of  imposing  on  him  any  condition. 
in  duty  of  his  sul^ects  was  to  bring  him 
^hat  traitors  he  would  punish  and  what 

he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would 
&nd  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense, 
iestioos  to  be  decided  by  himself  alone. 
tcided  them  wrongly,  he  must  answer  for 
t  to  heaven  and  not  to  his  people. 
great  body  of  English  Jacobites  were 
'  l^ss  Compounders.  The  pure  Noncom- 
"s  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 
Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were  not 
IS  to  obtain  any  security  for  a  religion 
hey  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity 
:  benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded, 
rere  also  some  Protestant  nonjurors, 
Kettlewell  and  Hickes,  who  resolutely 
i  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme 
BQces  to  which  it  led.  But,  though 
ill  tried  to  convince  his  countrymeu 
L&rchical  government  had  been  ordained 


or  the  Coart  of  Sai&t  Germains  f^om  1690  to 
It  thinfennllne  was  groAKlr  tU  a«ed  la  plain 
ttM  Memoin  sT  Da«d«s  17H. 
If  M  tho  7«»r  1890.  that  oooeUve  of  the  I«^- 
t^  which  fBve  Preaton  hia  lastructloan  made 
'^rMentatlon  to  James  on  thU  subject.  "He 
role  the  b1jr»ti7  efSalnt  Oermalsa,  and  dispose 
t  IQ  think  or  ttena  method*  that  are  move  likely 
nation.  For  there  Is  one  silly  thlnx  or  another 
'  tlipre,  that  comes  to  our  notice  here,  which 
^bac  th«T  flo  fiMHieaafely  deetre.^  See  also  A 
Tmp  Relation  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at 
Abroad  to  nBsAore  the  late  King  Jaaa^  liH, 


by  Go4,  not  as  a  means  of  making  them  hvfifi^ 
here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recom- 
pensed for  their  sufferings  hereafter,  and  though 
Hickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion, 
very  few  churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  tbo 
risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  ol 
reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  .h« 
Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strengtk 
of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England :  but  the  Non- 
compounders  had  hitherto  had  undivided  swaj 
at  Saint  Germains.  No  Protesianti  no  moderato 
Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that 
any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative,  could 
hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the 
banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  a{>ostate 
Melfort,  the  avowed  en^my  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliamenta,  of 
trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
were  in,  exclusive  possession  .of  the  royal  ear. 
Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  tha 
other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  carried  a  seal :  bnt  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council 
Board.J 

The  trutb  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head 
and  heart  were  incurable.  In  his  view  there 
could  be  between  him  and  his  subjects  no  ret/i- 
procity  of  obligatioi^.  Their  duty  was  to  risk 
property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever 
he  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no 
more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before 
God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  still 
unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  due 
to  the  royalist  who  shed  bis  blood  on  the  field 
of  battle  Oi-  on  the  suatTold  for  h«reditary  mon- 
archy was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor^ 
After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the  de- 
posed King  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much 
bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of 
England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneel^ 
ing  fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight^ 
or  on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
he  would  rather  die  without  seeing  England 
again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom 
he  ought  to  command.2  In  the  Declaration  ef 
April  1692  the  whole  man  appears  withont  dis- 
guise, full  of  his  o^n  imaginary  rights,  unable 
to  understand  how  any  body  but  himself  caa 
have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate  and  cruel.  An^ 
other  paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same 
time  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly,  how 
little  he  bad  profited  by  a  sharp  experience. 
In  that  paper,  he  set  forth  the  plan  according 
to  which  ho  intended  to  govern  when  he  should 
be  restored.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  twe 


X  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  OernuUns.  The  eceonal 
given  in  thijB  View  U  oonllrmed  hj  a  remarkable  paper, 
whleh  Is  among  the  Naime  MSB.  Some  of  the  heads  of 
the  Jacoblta  partj  In  Ingland  nade  a  lepreeentadon  lo 
James,  ono  article  ef  which  U  aa  follows:  **Th»f  beg 
that  Tour  Majesty  wonld  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the 
Gbanoellor  of  England  into  jronr  Goonell :  jronr  enemlec 
take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it.**  JaiMfl%  anawaa 
Is  erasive.  "The  King  will  be,  on  all  occasione.  readr 
to  express  the  Just  value  and  esteem  he  has  Cor  hU  Lora 
Chancellor." 

§  A  short  and  troe  Belation  «f  Intrigue^  leM. 
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decretariefl  of  State,  the  Secretary  at  W&r,  tlie 
majorit}  of  the  Qreat  Officers  of  the  Household, 
the  majo  rity  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  should 
always  be  Roman  Catholics.* 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent 
Compounders  sent  from  London  letter  after  letr 
ter  filled  with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest 
ffupplication.  It  was*  to  no  purpose  that  they 
demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  Popish  ascendancy  in 
a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fiftieths  of 
the  population  and  much  more  than  forty- 
nine  fiifUethfl  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
were  Protestant.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  informed  their  master  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  April  1692  had  been  read  with  ex- 
ultation by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  afflic- 
tion by  his  friends,  that  it  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  usurpers,  that  it  had  done 
more  than  all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame 
the  nation  against  him,  and  that  it  had  ftir- 
nished  those  nayal  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  break- 
ing faith  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet 
which  was  to  have  conroyed  him  back  to  his 
kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  best  friends  in  England  till 
those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at  Ver- 
sailles. All  the  information  which  Lewis  and 
his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the 
state  of  our  island  satisfied  them  that  James 
would  never  be  restored  unless  he  could  bring 
-  himself  to  make  large  concessions  to  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  therefore  intimated  to*him,  kindly 
and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  change  his  counsels  and  his  counsel- 
lors. France  could  not  continue  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  JSorereign  on  an  unwilling 
nation.  Bhe  was  crushed  by  public  burdens. 
Her  trade  and  industry  languished.  Her  bar- 
rest  and  her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry 
were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs  of  the  pro- 
uncial  Estate^  began  to  be  heard.  There  was 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 
most  absolute  prince  could  demand  from  those 
whom  he  ruled.  However  desirous  the  Most 
Christian  King  might  be  tb  uphold  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all 
over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own 
kingdom;  and,  unless  a  counter  revolution 
speedily  took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to  his 
own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  painful 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do  with- 
out delay  whatever  he  could  honourably  and 
conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He 
consented  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Compounders,  Charles  £iarl  of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were 
Scotch.  But  he  was  closely  connected  with 
tome  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Enccland :  he  bad 
resided  long  in  England :  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  bad  been  entrusted  by 
James  with  the  lead  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  His  abilities  and  acquirements  were 
considerable :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous : 

•See  the  paper  haaded,  ''Vor  my  Son  th«  PtIbm  of 


bis  manners  were  popular;  and  his  eonduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honourable.     He 
bad,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  reso- 
lutely refused  to  purchase  the  royal  faTour  by 
apostasy.      Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had 
been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had 
been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  layman  baffled  tiie  divines.    A  priest  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the 
usual  form.    "Tour  Lordship  believes  in  the 
Trinity."    «  Who  told  you  so  ?"  said  Middleton. 
"  Not  believe  in  the  Trinity !"  cried  'the  Priest 
in  amazement  <*Nay,"  said  Middleton;  "prove 
your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can :  but  do  not 
catechize  me  about  mine."     As  it  was  plain 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it 
was  e&y  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  controvezsy 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.*     When  for- 
tune changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  caose 
of  hereditary  monarchy  with  a  steadfastness 
which  was  the  more  respectable  because  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
peace  with  the  new  government.     His  senti- 
ments were  so  well  known  that,  when  the  king* 
dom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  inva- 
sion and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on  whiclj 
he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  dsscovered; 
and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.    It  should  seem  indeed  that, 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  by  no  means  an  active  plotter. 
He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effect* j 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Resto- 
ration without  securities  agunst  Popery  av^ 
arbitrary  power.    He  therefore  conceived  that 
while  his  banished  master  obstinately  refhsed 
to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  govemmeni 
Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  conse- 
quence of  strong  representations  firom  Versailles, 
now  invited  to  join  him  in  France.    The  great 
body  of  Compounders  learned  with  delight  that 
they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  the 
Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of  their  fii- 
vonrite  leaders.    Some  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the 
deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that 
they  had  long  avoided  all  connection  with  him, 
now  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  his  error. 
They  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  witk 
Melfort;  but  they  communicated  freely  witli 
Middleton.     The  new  minister  conferred  also 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infiuny  has  been 
made  prSeminently  conspicuous  by  their  station, 
their  abilities,  and  their  great  public  services ; 
with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of  whose  lift 
was  to  be  in  fkvour  with  both  the  rival  Kingt 
at  once,  and  to  keep  through  all  revolntioBi 
and  counter-revolutions,  his  head,  his  estate  and 
a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury;  with  Shiews- 
bury,  who,  having  once  in  a  &tal  moment  ea* 
tangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dishononrable 
engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  to 
break  through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  whe 
continued  to  profess  the  deepest  lepentanee  lot 
the  past  and  the  best  intentions  for  the  fhtnre ; 
and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  wM 
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whmi  he  luul  been  before  the  day  of  La 
le,  and  renewed  bis  promise  to  do  what 
K  had  d<me,  on  condition  that  a  general 
on  shovld  be  granted  to  all  political  offen- 
and  that  the  royal  power  should  be  placed 
r  atrong  constitntional  reatratnts. 
fore  Middleton  left  England  he  had  col- 
i  the  sense  of  all  the  leading  Compounders.' 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  one  ezpe- 
wbich  would  reconcile  contending  foctions 
me,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacification  of 
pe«  This  expedient  was  that  James  should 
a  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
6,  and  that  the  Prince  t>f  Wales  should  be 
a  Protestsuit.  If,  as  was  but  too  probable, 
[ajesty  should  r^se  to  listen  to  this  sug- 
>tLf  he  moat  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a 
Tution  whith  might  do  away  the  unfa- 
hle  impression  made  by  his  Declaration 
e  preceding  spring.  A  paper  aubh  as  it 
bou^rht  expedient  that  he  should  publish 
arefully  drawn  np,  andy«after  much  dis- 
»a,  approTed. 

Ir  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having 
pot  in  foil  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
pal  Bn^flish  Jacobites,  stole  across  the 
lel,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court 
les.  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of 
^rers  aj&d  sneerers  whose  malignity  was 
the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a 
and  aanctimonious  air.  Middleton  found, 
arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by 
ieats  iwho  feared  and  hated  him,  were  al- 
ia circulation.  Some  Noncompounders 
ui  wxittea  from  London  that  he  was  at 
A  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He  was 
rer  very  g^raciously  received,  and  was  ap- 
d  Secretary  of  State  coi\jointly  with  Mel- 

BTj  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fhlly 
id  never  to  resign  the  Crowo,  or  to  suffer 
'ince  of  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic;  and 
-  .^eemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments 
-eaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  De- 
on  which  his  friends  in  England  had  pre- 

It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different 
ny  thsLt  had  yet  appeared  under  his  Great 

He  'vsis  made  to  promise  that  he  would 
a   free   pardon   to  all  his  subjects  who 

not  oppose  him  after  he  should  land  in 
&nd  ;  thatf  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
cii.ll  ft  Parliament;  that  he  would  confirm 
b  l&ws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as 
uses  shoald  tender  to  him  for  confirma- 
hat  be  would  wave  his  right  to  chimney 
;  tha.t  he  would  protect  and  defend  the 
shed  Chnrch  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 
cions  and  privileges;  that  he  would  not 
r^iolate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave 
«  legislature  to  define  the  eitent  of  his 
»  inK  power ;  and  that  he  would  maintain 
c  or  Settlement  itf  Ireland. 
crafggiked  long  and  hard.    He  pleaded  his 


9  thi*  ehaage  of  mlniatry  »t  Saint  Oennaliu  im 
fFtoO"  bnfc  rvrj  o<mfua6d  narrative  In  th«  Life 
«,  U.  4a8-^U;  Bnrmat  11.  S19;  Memolresde  Balnt 
4^  Frffiiiyh  Conqnesl  neither  de«irable  nor  praetl- 
1^3  *  and  the  Leueca  from  th»  5alrne  USS.,  printed 


^-^f  jAmea,  U.  fiOO.  Boeanet**  opinion  will  be  fonn^l 
V  nendlx  to  M.  lUaare*B  hUtorv.   The  Bishop  sums 
.^Mtaaeata  thn»:  **Je  diral  done  rolontlers  ans 
«*ll  3r  eo  a  qui  a'appronvent  point  la  declara- 
U  8*acit;  5oii  ene  Jattua  maltum;  neqne  plna 
M»  aoce— a  eat,  ae  obetnpeeeaik*'    In  the  Uh  of 
M  aaeTltil  thafcth<  Praaek  l>ooton changed  thdr 


eonscience.  Could  a  ion  of  the  Holy  Romai 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to 
protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law 
which  excluded  true  believers  from  office? 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his 
household  told  him  that  he  could  not  without 
sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful  sub- 
jects demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of 
no  weight  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 
Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  for  his  master^s  wrongs 
heiMledness.  submitted  the  case  to  several  emi- 
nent Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  learned 
casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjec- 
tionable in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  great 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Galilean  Church  as  a  fiither  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin, 
showed,  by  powerful  arguments,  both  theolo- 
gical and  political,  that  the  scruple  which 
tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort 
against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a 
caution  in  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous  over- 
much."! The  authority  of  the  French  divines 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French 
government.  The  language  held  at  Versailles 
was  so  strong  that  James  began  to  be  alarmed. 
What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence, 
should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  re- 
quited, should  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate 
guests  to  seek  another  asylum  7  It  was  neces- 
sary to  submit.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April, 
1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  se^i^d. 
The  concluding  sentence  .was  a  prayer.  **^Vw 
come  to  vindicate  our  own  right  and  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  of  our  people ;  and  may 
God  £^ve  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of 
the  other  !"J  The  prayer  was  heard.  The 
success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to 
his  sincerity.  What  bis  sincerity  was  wo  know 
on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called 
on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  profes- 
sions, when  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  to  Rome,  with  such  explana- 
tions as  might  satisfy  the  Pope.  Melfort'^  letter 
ends  thus:  "After  all,  the  object  of  this  De- 
claration is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England.  Wjp 
shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much 
greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint  * 
Germain  s."{ 

Meanwhile  the  document  fk'om  which  so  much 
was  expected  had  been  despatched  to  Loiidon. 
There  it  was  printed  at  a  secret  press  In  the 
house  of  a  Quaker:  for  there  was  among  the 
Quakers,  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  zealous 
and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of 
William  Penn.||    to  circulate  such  a  work  was 


opinion,  and  that  Boesnet^thongh  he  held  ont  longer  than 
the  rest,  iiaw  at  last  that  he  had  been  In  error,  but  did 
not  chooee  fonnallf  to  retraet  I  think  mnoh  loo  highly 
of  Boeenet's  understanding  to  beUere  this. 

t  Life  of  James,  11.  009. 

{  '*En  fln  oeUe  erH'«ntende  la  deeUratlon— n*eat  one 
pourrentrer:  et  Von  pent  beanconp  mlenx  dlspnter  dee 
ablrae  dee  Cathollqnea  a  WhythaHqa*a  Saint  Oermala.' 
— Mamre,  Appendix. 

II  Baden  to  the  Btaiee  Oeneral,  Jnne  S  (IS.)  1SSS.  Vonr 
thonsand  ooplee,  wet  from  the  preoi,  wen  iband  lu  thie 
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a  service  of  some  danger :  but  agents  were  found. 
S&veral  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing 
copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  hundred 
packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post 
Office  on  their  way  to  the  fleet.  But,  af^er  a 
short  time,  the  gorernment  wisely  gave  up  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, and  published  the  Declaration  at  full 
length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.* 
The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed. 
The  Declaration  altggether  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The 
tJuth  is,  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till 
it  mattere(l  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James 
bad  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January, 
1689,  the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been 
declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a 
manifesto  when  he.  was  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692,  he 
had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ; 
and  it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of 
heart  and  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  The  contrast  between  the  new  Declara- 
tion and  the  preceding  Declaration,  excited,  not 
without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  contempt 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word 
of  a  Prince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered 
from  extreme  to  extreme?  In  1692  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  ot 
hundredi  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boatmen,  who 
had,  several  years  before,  taken  some  rustic 
liberties  with  him  at  which  his  grandfather, 
nenry  the  Fourth,  would  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrate- 
ful treasons  were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion. 
Uaermarthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment 
'^  I  do  not,"  he  said,  <*  understand  all  this.  Last 
April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  April  I  am  to 
have  a  free  pardon.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I 
have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such 
goodness."  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  snare 
was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency,  this 
unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it 
was  said,  was  excellent :  and  so  was  the  Coro- 
nation oath.  £very  body  knew  how  King  James 
had  observed  his  Coronation  oath ;  and  every 
body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his 
Declaration.  While  grave  men  reasoned  thus, 
the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  bf  their  pas- 
quinades. Some  of  the  Noncompounders,  mean- 
time, uttered  indignant  murmurs.  The  King 
was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the 
worst  sort.    The  general  pardon  which  he  had 


•  Baden's  Letters  to  tbe  States  Oeaeral  of  Bfov  and 
June,  1693;  An  Answer  to  the  Late  Kln^  James's  beoU- 
ntion  publiHhed  at  Saint  Oermalns,  1693. 

t  James,  ii.  614.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Ken 
was  aaong  those  who  blamed  the  I>eelaration  of  1693  as 
too  merciful. 

X  Among  the  Nalme  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this 
oecaslon  by  Middleton  to  Maearthy,  who  was  then  serving 
la  Oermanj.  Middleton  tries  to  sooth  M&carthj  and  to 
Induce  Maearthy  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  more  disin- 
genuous was  ever  written  bj  a  Minister  of  State.  **  The 
King/'  says  the  Secretary,  "promises  In  the  foresaid 
Declaration  to  restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  declares  that -he  will  recompense  all  those  who 
may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents.'*  Now 
Jaoidfl  md  not  deelare  that  he  would  recompense  anybody, 
.  but  meiely  that  he  would  advise  with  his  Parliament  on 
the  subioci.  He  dli  not  declare  that  he  would  even  ad- 
Viae  with  his  Parllameat  about  reeompenslng  all  Who 


granted  to  his  enemtes  was  in  truth  %  ^imtiI 
proscription  of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges 
appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  nnder  a  re- 
straint, imperfect  indeed,  yet  not  absolate^ 
nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  at 
reckoning  might  come,  and  had  therefore  Ia 
general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecoted  ad- 
herents of  the  rightftil  King.  That  restraint  His 
Majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He  had  told  Holt 
and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  Bnglasd, 
they  might  hang  royalists  without  tbe  smallest 
fear  of  being  called  to  acconnt.f 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declmrmtioa 
read  with  so  much  disgust  and  indignstioB  as 
by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This  tbes 
was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  thh 
faith  of  kings.  When  England  had  cast  Jaasi 
out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish 
had  still  been  true  to  him ;  and  he  had,  in  re- 
turn, solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  whieh 
restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  whidi 
they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had 
happened  since  that  time  had  dimini9hed  th^ 
claim  to  his  favour.  They  had  defended  his 
cause  to  the  last :  they  had  fought  for  him  long 
after  he  had  deserted  them :  many  of  then, 
when  unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior 
force  had  followed  him  into  banishment ;  and 
now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make 
peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expease 
of  his  most  faithful  friends.  There  was  moeh 
discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  wtn 
dispersed  through  the  Netherlands  and  along 
the  fVontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Even  the 
Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  CFs  and 
Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantif 
whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to 
his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to  ke^ 
it  to  his  foes  ?t 

While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  in  England,  military  ope- 
rations recommenced  on  the  Continent.  TIm 
preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed 
even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  re- 
sources and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  Both  b<r 
agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  sufleriof. 
The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminable 
corn-fields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield 
their  increase :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  sileol . 
and  the  merchant  ships  were  rotting  in  tkt 
harbor  of  Marseilles.  Vet  the  monarchy  pre- 
sented to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  men 
haughty  and  more  menacing  tiian  ever.  Lewis 
had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  the  new  gOTemaMst 
of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  reala 
had  been  put  forth  in  one  more  effort.    A  mighty 


might  suffer^  but  merely  about  reoompenaing  such  aa  bai 
followed  him  to  the  last  FlnaUy  he  said  notUac  s' 
equivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  gtviag  aa  equvi 
to  every  body  who  sufltoed  by  the  Aet  or  8ettlc»eB!»  im 
other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  siaple  sf 
half  the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obviously  abmrd.  llMdi»> 
ton's  letter  will  be  foond  in  UacpherBon'a  eoUeeciom.  I 
will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  tb9  WUgs  ea 
this  occasion.  **The  Roman  Catholica  of  IrelaBd,**  says 
one  writer,  "although  in  point  of  Intereet  and  prolbsssoa 
different  tnm  na,  yet,  to  do  then  right,  bsiv^  Je—iid 
well  from  the  late  King,  though  111  from  an;  and  for  the 
late  King  to  leare  them  and  exclude  tbeai  is  mmch  an 
Instance  of  uneommon  Ingratitude  that  Protestants  have 
no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prlnee  that  desena  his  owa  fany, 
and  a  people  that  have  been  Ikithftil  to  kim  sad  feW 
interest  to  the  very  last"— A  short  and  tiae  Jbttmti^  if 
theIatrlgQ«s,ftc.,ieM. 
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And  nowtHe  tfme  for  action  had  arriTed.  On 
th«  eighteenth  of  May  Lewis  left  Versailles: 
early  in  Jnne  he  was  nnder  the  walls  of  Namor. 
The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held 
their  court  within  the  fortress.  He  took  under 
his  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflers, 
which  was  encamped  at  Gemblouz.  Little  more 
than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg. 
The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood  under 
the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis 
had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons 
had  been  taken  in  169>  and  Namur  in  1692 ; 
and  be  had  determined  that  either  Liege  or 
Brussels  should  be  his  prey;  But  William  had 
this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a 
force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed 
to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force  he 
took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between 
the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched  every 
morement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  gratify  his 
Tanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town, 
to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive 
the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk 
greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fountaine- 
bleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege 
or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a  battle. 
The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favour : 
for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered 
and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march 
against  William.  The  aristocracy  of  France 
anticipated  with  Intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  but  a 
glorious  day,  followed  by  a  lairge  distribution 
of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  him- 
self was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  for- 
titude.* Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  return  instantly  to 
Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
flers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assem- 
bled near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who 
commanded  in  the  Palitinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  ear- 
nestly. Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  opportu- 
nity thrown  away.  If  his  Majesty  would  march 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost 
certain.  Could  any  advantage  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be  set  against 
the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the 
principal  captain  of  the  coalition  ?  The  Marshal 
reasoned :  he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees ; 
but  in  vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence 
in  the  deepest  d^ection.  Lewis  left  the  camp 
•  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after- 
wards made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his 
army.  All  the  awe  which  be  inspired  could  not 
prevent  his  old  generals  from  grumbling  and 
looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting 
their  sp^en,  sometimes  in  curses  and  some- 
times in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol- 
diers from  holding  irreverent  language  round 
their  watchfires.    His   enemies   rejoiced  with 


*  He  apeakfl  very  despondlngly  in  btn  letter  to  Helnsins 
•rthe  90th  of  Maj.    Saint  Simon  says:  '*0n  a  sn  deqals 

«ae  le  Prinee  d*Orange  eertvlt  plnsienrs  fots  an  prine*  de 
andmoBt,  son  ami  inUme^  qvHl  etait  perdn  ei  qa;U  d*v 


vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Wasitnotsteug^ 

they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  8h<$iild  haw 
gone  in  state  to  the  Uieatre  of  war,  and  thei 
in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state  back 
again?    Was  it  necessaiy  that  all  that  vsil 
retinue,  princesses,  dames  of  honour  and  tin* 
women,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  be^ 
chamber,  cooks,  confectioners  and  mnsiciaiu^ 
long  trains  of  waggons,  droves  of  led  hoiM 
and  sumpter  mules,  piles   of  plate,  bales  of 
tapestry,   shoul4    travel    four    hundred   miki 
merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  iCtf 
might  look  at  hiA  soldiers  and  then  retun? 
The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident  to  bt 
concealed.    He  had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  ii 
the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  able  to  snatch 
some  military  gloiy  without  any  hazard  to  liii 
person,  and  had  hastened  back  rather  than  th 
pose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  fieldf 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  Most  Chii^ 
tian  Majesty  had  shown  the  same  kind  of  pr«> 
dence.    Seventeen  years  before  he  had  beeno^ 
posed  und^r  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  saai 
antagonist.    William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  voj 
young  commander,  had  most  imprudently  of 
fered  battle.    The  opinion  of  the  ablest  genezah 
wss  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportnnitf, 
the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.    Tbs 
French  army  h^d  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the 
onset    The  King  had  called  his  Uentenaali 
round  him  and  had  collected  their  opiniosa 
Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a  hint '  of  hii 
wishes  had  been   dexterously  conveyed  had, 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shame,  Toted 
against  fighting.    It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold 
and  honest  men,  who  prised  his  honour  mofs 
than  his  life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all 
principles  of  the  militaiy  art,  he  ought  to  accept 
the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.    Bin 
Mi^esty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  dutf, 
obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his 
quarters. {    Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  what 
rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  weia 
destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a 
man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  courage  which  was 
found  in  the  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thoi^ 
sands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vaingloriooi 
ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlandl 
had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  th« 
forces  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and  Boo^ 
flers,  and  though  the  allied  army  was  dai^ 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Lii» 
emborg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force;  sad 
that  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stra- 
tagem. He  marched  towards  Liege,  and  mads 
as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  an* 
easy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French 
party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  hil 
position  uear  Lonvain,  advanced  to  Kether  H^> 
pen,  and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Gette 
in  his  rear.  On  his  march  he  learned  that  H^y 
had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news 
increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  send  thither  a  force  snffident  to 
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nw»  tli»  mtleeoDteKte  within  the  cit^i  and 

icpel  an/  attack  from  witfaoot*  This  was 
dl;  what  Loxembaig  had  expected  and  de- 
li  His  feint' had  serred  its  purpose.  He 
Qed  hii  back  on  the  fortress  which  had 
lerto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened 
trds  the  Oette.  William,  who  had  detached 
re  than  twentj  thousand  men,  and  who  had 
fif^  thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed 
learniDg  from  his  sconts,  on  the  eighteenth 
July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near 
itj  thousand,  was  close  at  hand, 
t  was  still  in  the  King's  power,  bj  a  hastj 
tat,  to  put  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of 
Gette,  which  had  lately  been  swollen  by 
i,  between  his  army  and  the  enemy.  But 
site  which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it 
Id  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set  all 
troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
fwn  np,  palisades  fixed  in  the  ea^.  In  a 
hours  the  gronnd  wore  a  new  aspect ;  and 
King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  re- 
the  attack  eren  of  a  force  greatly  outnom- 
Dg  bis  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  ap* 
iflce  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence. 
m  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July 
itj  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis's  army  looked 
elr  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which  had 
lealj  sprung  np  to  arrest  their  progress. 
allies  were  protected  by  &  breastwork, 
t  and  there  along  the  entrenchments  were 
cd  little  redoubts  and  half  moons.  A  hun- 
fieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along  the 
Arts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
sdorfF  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Lan- 
from  which  the  English  have  named  the 
itroQs  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of 
vinden.  Both  tillages  were,  after  the 
ion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by 
bi  and  fences ;  and,  within  these  enclosures, 
ittle  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different 
lies  were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet 
eight  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these 
ieades  William  had  repaired  and  strength- 

•  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  sur- 
d  the  ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us, 
▼e  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so  for- 
ble  could  hare  been  created  with  such 
lity. 

lemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try 
ber  even  this  position  could  be  maintained 
in  the  superior  numbers  and  the  impetuous 
ir  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the 
of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William's 
lies  did  much  execution  before  the  French 
iry  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire. 

•  ei^bt  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting 
a.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  re- 
id  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on 
1  every  thing  depended.  There  an  attack 
Dade  by  the  French  left  wing  commanded 
mtcbevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high  re- 
ioo,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young, 
ast  rising  to  a  high  place  among  the  cap- 
of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the  onset,  and 
(  bis  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
I  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His 
rers  fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying,  to 
them,  and  cursing  them  for  not  doing 
duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.    He 
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eonoealed  his  white  cockade,  and  boped  to  b« 

able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass 
himself  oiT  as  an  officer  of  the  English  anry. 
But  his  face  was  recognized  by  one  of  his  mo- 
ther's brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on 
that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried 
embrace  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen  *, 
and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William, 
who,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  remained  in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of 
the  King  and  the  captive,  united  by  such  close 
domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexplicable 
injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  at 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  n  ad- 
dressed to  his  prisoner. a  few  words  of  courteous 
greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn 
bow.  The  King  put  on  his  hat :  the  Duke  put 
on  his  hat;  and  the  cousins  parted  for  ever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven 
in  confusion  out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  division  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly  back  tm 
the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  post,  gave  orders  that  troops  should 
move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line.  This 
second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  as- 
sailants again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  were  again  driven  out  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  showed  little  inclination  to  re- 
turn to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all 
along  the  entrenchments  of  the  allied  army. 
Again  and  again  Luxemburg  brought  up  his 
troops  within  pistol  shot  of  the  breastwork :  but 
he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and 
again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire  which 
was  poured  on  their  ttoni  and  on  their  flanks. 
It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxemburg  re- 
tired to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and 
summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  con* 
sultation.  They  talked  together  during  some 
time;  and  their  animated  gestures  were  ob- 
served with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  within 
.sight 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision. 
A  last  attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neer- 
winden; and  the  invincible  household  troops, 
the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  long  and  terrible  renown.  A 
third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken.  A  third  time 
William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  head  of 
some  English  regiments  he  charged  the  guards 
of  Lewis  with  such  fbry  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  far 
famed  band  gave  way.f  It  was  only  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Lnxemberg,  of  the  Duke 
of  Ghartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this 
time  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allied  army  had 
been  so  much  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  conflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  in- 
trenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  whole  line  gave  way.  All  was  havoo 
and  confusion.  Solmes  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to  whom  hit 
name  was  hateAil,  accused  him  of  having  in  hlf 
sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a 
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totdler.  The  Dtilce  of  Onnond  was  ttmckdown 
in  the  press ;  and  in  another  moment  he  would 
hare  been  a  corpse,  had* not  a  rich  diamond  on 
his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The 
Duke's  life  was  saved ;  and  he  was  speedily  ex- 
changed for  Berwick.  RuTigny,  animated  by 
the  true  reftigee  hatred  of  the  country  which 
hsd  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen  knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if 
thoy  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his  head  would 

Say  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  bad 
riven  him.  With  admirable  generosity  they 
pretended  not  to  recognise  him,  and  suffered 
Aim  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult.' 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that 
the  whole  greatness  of  William's  character  ap- 
peared. Amidst  the  rout  and  uproar,  while 
arms  and  standards  were  flung  away,  while 
multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Oette  or  perishing  in 
Its  waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash 
to  superintend  the  retreat^  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  regiments,  and  by  desperate 
efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His 
tiik  was  greater  than  that  which  others  ran. 
For  he  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encum- 
ber his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide 
the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star 
ft  ffood  rallying  point  for  his  own  troops,  and 
onfy  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a 
good  mark  for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  Two  led  horses, 
which  in  the  field  always  closely  followed  his 
person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon-shots.  One 
musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his 
Wig,  another  through  his  coat:  a  third  bruised 
bis  side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters. 
Many  years  later  greyheaded  old  pensioners 
who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Ghelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged 
at  the  head  of  Galway's  horse,  how  he  disi 
mounted  four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  in- 
fiintry,  how  be  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed 
to  be  shrinking :  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight 

fButlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them, 
bus,  gentlemen,  thus."  "  You  might  have 
Been  him,"  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four  days 
after  the  battle,  "  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  two  English  regiments,  and  that 
be  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  of  the 
Whole  army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  pre- 
served him."  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so 
close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at 
length  made  his  way  over  the  Gette.  A  small* 
body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the 
last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  produced  in  the 
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art  of  war  more  atrildiigly  Ulmtmled  tihfta«« 
that  day.  Ajaz  beating  down  the  Trojan  leader 
with  a  rock  jrbich  two  ordinary  men  eooM 
scarcely  Uft,  Horatius  defending  the  bridgi 
against  an  army,  Richard  the  Idonheattid 
spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  withool 
finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Robert 
Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet  ani 
head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohnn  in  sight  of  the  wholf 
array  of  England  and  Scotland,  sucli  are  ^ 
heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  aire  bod^ 
vigour  is  'the  most  indispensable  qualifieaiki 
of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  fc^ing^ 
who,  in  a  rude  state  qf  society,  wonld  have  b«i 
regarded  as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  co» 
bats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great  amies,  li 
some  heathen  countries  they  would  have  besi 
exposed  while  infants.  In  Christendom  tfacf 
wonld,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent 
to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fidUi 
on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered  that  tin 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  vidai 
to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  probaUi 
that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  Uionsand 
soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Aeerwia^ 
den  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  E» 
rope,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hnnd^ 
backed  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onael 
of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  o» 
▼ered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  ha4 
bought  their  vietoij  dear.  More  than  ten  «fao» 
sand  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  bad  lalie^ 
Keerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oidcsl 
soldiers  stood  aghast  The  streets  were  piled 
breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  sh^ 
were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned 
warriors.  Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  tha 
mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  ia 
order  of  precedence  among  the  whole  aristoia^ 
cy  of  France.  Thence  too  Sar^field  was  boaa 
desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  firom  whici 
he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Gca^ 
mains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of 
Earl  of  Lucan  :  but  history  knows  him  by  thi 
name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfort^ 
nate  of  nations;  The  region  renowned  in  hi^ 
tory  as  the  battle  field,  during  many  ages,  of 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  has  seen 
only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Mai* 
plaquet  and  the  day  of  Waterioo.  During  maay 
months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  sknMi 
and  bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fia^ 
ments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and  holsten. 
The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by  twealj 
thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions  ef 
poppies.  The  traveller  who,  on  the  road  fron 
Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of 
rich  scarlet  epreadinff  from  Landen  to  Xeervi^ 
den,  could  hardly  help  fiincying  that  the  figniv 
tive  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  lite- 
rally accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  di^ 
closing  her  4>lood,  and  refhsing  to  cover  tks 
slain.f 

There  Was  no  pursuit,  thongh  the  ann  wis 


Ketherlands  by  Sdward  ]>*AiiT«tf^«,  dedleated  to  fla 
Dttke  of  Ormond,  1093.  The  French  did  JueCiee  to  W|k 
liam.  '*Le  Prtnoe  d'Oraage,**  Itaeine  wrote  to  BofilaMy 
"  penaa  etre  pris,  apree  arolr  fkit  des  jnenreincsC*  9m 
alHo  the  glowing  deaertptlon  of  Steve,  who,  no  doi^lttd 
many  times  heard  the  battle  fonght  otw  by  old  eoldiurM, 
It  was  on  this  oeoaalon  that  &>rpoml  Trtm  w*e  lift 
wonnded  on  the  field,  and  waa  nnned  by  tb«  ItitMlna. 
t  Letter  ftoa  iKMd  FeMh  to  hie  eisMr,  Jaa»  iy,  im^ 
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\  nigh  in  tbe  hearen  "when  William  crossed 
Gette.  *  The  eonqnerors  were  so  much  ex- 
isted hy  marching  and  fighting  that  they 
Id  scarcely  move ;  and  the  horses  were  in 
n  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their 
era!  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time 
rest  and  refVeshment.  The  French  nobles 
oaded  their  sompter  horses,  supped  gaily, 
.  pledged  one  another  in  champagne  amidst 
heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole 
^ades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks 
the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Lux- 
)arg  did  not  escape  censure.  None  could 
J  that  he  had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill 
energy.  But  some  complained  that  he 
ited  patience  and  perseverance.  Otiiers 
fpered  that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an 
a  war  which  made  him  necessary  to  a  Cdnrt 
ire  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  found 
•nr  or  even  justice.*  L^Vvis,  who  on  this 
Lslon  waa  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from 
e  emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  re- 
ed, to  mingle  with  the  praise  which  he  be- 
-ed  pn  his  lieutenant  blame  which,  though 
ratelj  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible, 
the  battle,"  he  said,  "the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
f  behaved  like  Cond<  ;  and  since  the  battle 
Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Tu- 
e." 

truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which 
lam  repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well 
jp  admiration.  "  In  one  respect,"  said  the 
•ral  Coligni,  "  I  may  claim  superiority  over 
inder,  over  Scipio,  over  Casar.  They  won 
t  battles,  it  is  true.  I  hare  lost  four  g^reat 
f? ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more 
idable  front  than  ever."  The  blood  of  Co- 
ran  in  the  veins  of  William  ;  and  with  the 
}  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit 
b  could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory 
ppier  commanders  owed  to  success.  The 
t  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The 
had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Lux- 
ir^  poshed  on,  all  was  lost.  Louvain  must 
and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport,  and  Ostend. 
Batavlan  frontier  would  be  in  danger.  The 
fv  pence  throughout  Holland  might  be  such 
ither  States  General  nor  Stadtholder  would 
Lie  to  resistf  But  there  was  delay;  and 
■r  short  delay  was  enough  for  William. 
the  field  of  battle  he  made  his  way  through 
1  altitude  of  fbgitives  to  the  neighbourhood 
uvaiu,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scat- 
forces.  His  character  is  not  lowered  by 
nxietj  which,  at  that  moment,  the  most 
rous  of  his  lifb,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons 
re  re  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
le  ^«vrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety. J 
conftision  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight 
tliintl,  who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health, 
a.d  therefore  run  more  than  t^e  ordinary 
^f  vrn.r.  A  short  note  which  the  King  sent 
friend  a  few  honrs  later  is  still  extant.} 
ijsrh  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  I  can- 
:lp  writing  to  tell  yon  how  rejoiced  I  am 
:>u  grot  off  so  well.  God  grant  that  yonr 
xnay  soon  be  quite  restored.    These  are 

It  SsoBoa  fnentioDJi  IIm  roflectlons  thrown  oa  the 

F««qaierefl,  ft  rerj  good  jadge,  tolls  as  that 

^or«c  ^<VA»  unj^lj  blamed,  and  tUat  the  French 

at«   reailj'  too  much  crippled  b/  Ita  losses  to  loi- 

t  mTcawtnt  of  whaT  would  hare  talce  place,  tf  Luxem- 
a   boon  able  and  willhlg  to  laprote  his  vletory, 


great  trihls,  which  he  has  ^een  pleased  to  sentf 
me  in  quick  succession.  I  mubw  try  to  svbBilt 
to  his  pleasure  without  ranrmnring,  and  to  de- 
serve his  anger  less." 

His  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
which  he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached 
from  his  army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  wa« 
the  object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced 
marches.  Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held 
a  review  a  few  miles  fh>m  Brussels.  The  num- 
ber of  men  under  arms  was  greater  than  on  th« 
morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen:  theif . 
appearance  was  soldierlike;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  Williftm  now  wrote  to  Hein- 
sius  that  the  worst  was  over.  "The  crisis,**  h0 
said,  <'has  been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  Gk>d 
that  ft  has  ended  thus."  He  did  not,  however, 
think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of 
another  pitched  field.  He  therefore  sulf^sred  the 
French  to  besiege  and  take  Charleroy ;  and  this 
was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  En* 
rope  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Lmi«> 
den  found  England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less 
melancholy  fhnn  a  different  quarter.  During 
many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterraneaa 
Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by  th« 
war.  There  was  no  ehancethat  a  merchantmaa 
fh)m  London  or  f^om  Amsterdam  would,  if  un- 
protected, reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without 
being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer;  and 
the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily 
to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great 
fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the 
Thames  anji  the  Texel.  In  February,  1693,  near 
fbur  hundred  ships  were  ready  to  start.  The 
value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions  sterling.  Those  galleons  which  had 
long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world 
had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  ftoiA 
the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  go^ 
vemment  undertook,  in  concert  with  the  dutch 
government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were 
laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.  The 
French  government  was  bent  on  intercepting 
them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ihipe 
of  the  line  and  about  thirty  frigates  »nd  brig* 
antines  should  assemble  in  the  channel  under 
the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  the  tw<> 
liew  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  should 
convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Breet 
squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament 
might  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while 
Rooke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the 
trading  vessels  and  might  protect  them  against 
the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan 
of  the  French  government  was  that  the  Breal 
squadron  under  Tonrville  and  the  Tonlon  sqtt«d» 
ron  under  Estroes  should  meet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should 
there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may 

I  hare  taken  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  verrttaaly 
and  sensible  speech  made  bj  Talmasb  In  the  Hoaee  of 
Commons  on  the  Uth  of  Deoember  following.  See  Orejr% 
Debates. 

t  William  to  Reinslns,  Jn\f  20,  (90,)  1S99. 

i  WUUaia  to  Portland,  Joly  81,  (31,)  1M8. 
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be  doubted.  Wbieb  was  the  beUer  ezeeuted 
it  a  question  which  admits  of  no  donbt  The 
whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  wilL 
The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  subject  to  different  authorities ; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  power  was  divided  and  subdivided 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was 
pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring 
came.  The  merchants  loudly  complained  that 
they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they 
eould  hope  to  gain  by  the  most  successful  voyage ; 
and  still  the  ships  of  war  were  not  half  manned 
or  half  proyisioned.  The  Amsterdam  squad- 
ron did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in 
April ;  the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle 
of  May.*  It  was  Jnne  before  the  immense  fleet, 
near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of 
England. 

TourvUle  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was 
steering  southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
were  so  negligent  or  so  unfortunate  that  they 
had  no  intelligence  of  his  movements.  They 
at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still  lying 
tn  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they  heard  a  rumour 
that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the 
coast  of  Devonshire.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  be  might  have 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  squadron, 
and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar.  They  there- 
fore, on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the 
Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond 
Ushant,  announced  their  intention  to  part  com- 
pany with  Rooke.  Rooke  expostulated,  but  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  proceed  with  his  twenty  men  of 
war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  bis  superiors, 
with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the 
Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that 
Tourville  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was 
hastening  to  join  Estrees.  The  return  of  Kille- 
g;rew  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm. 
A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  despatched 
to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger:  but  the  warning 
never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair  wind 
to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
that  some  French  ships  were  lying  In  the  neigh- 
bouring Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information 
which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  were  few  in  number ;  and  so  dexterously 
did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they 
were  within  half  an  hour's  sail,  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  mari- 
time strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend 
against  fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness. 
It  was  much  that  he  Was  able  to  save  his  squad- 
ron from  utter  destruction.     He  exerted  all  bis 

•  LoadoB  Oatette,  April  84,  May  Id,  1693. 

t  Barehett's  Memoirs  of  Tranisaotioas  at  8«a;  Burnet 
H.  114,  115,  116;  the  London  Gazette,  Jnly   17,  1693:  ' 
Monthly  Mercury  of  July ;    Letter  firom  Cadix,  dated 
July  4.  i 

X  NarelMna  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Baden  to  the  Statee  Oeu'  ' 
«eal,  July  14,  (31,)  July  25  (Aug.  4.)  Among  the  Tanner  I 
-less,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  letters  deseribing  the 
Hgitation  In  the  City.  "  I  wish,**  says  one  of  Bancroft's  , 
Jacobite  oorrespondents,  "it  may  open  our  eyes  and 
•hange  our  rainds.  But  by  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  the  ; 
Turkey  Company  -vent  from  the  Queen  and  CounoU  foil  i 
sCmt&UMtiwn  and  good  humoor."  1 


I  skill.  Two  or  three  Duteh  men  of  wa 
were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed  them* 
selves  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  tlM 
armament,  and  with  about  sixty  merchant  ahip^ 
Rooke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork 
But  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  resself 
which  he  had  convoyed  were  scattered  over  tin 
ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland ;  some  to  Co> 
runna:  some  to  Lisbon;  some  to  Cadiz:  som 
were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  fev, 
which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  by  thi 
enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  th^ 
could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished  it 
the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  of  Malagit 
The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  bm 
great :  but  the  loss  to  England  and  HoUand  wm 
immense.f 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  then 
been  in  the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agita* 
tion  than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  encoui^ 
ter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  If  any  mer- 
chants, an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  from  tbs 
Royal  Exchange,  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received 
sentence  of  death.  A  deputetion  from  the  mer* 
chants  who  had  been  sufferers  by  this  great 
disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  addren 
representing  their  grievances.  They  were  ad« 
mitted  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  she  was 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed 
Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name ;  and  ha 
addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to 
soothe  their  irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  fell 
for  them  from  her  heart ;  and  she  had  already 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortane, 
and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.}  This 
answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  ^e  Lord 
Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank,  tha 
Queen  for  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  tha^ 
through  all  vicissitudes,  London  would  be  true 
to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to  inform  her  that, 
severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by 
many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Commoa 
Council  had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  government] 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamitiet 
naturally  produced  was  inflamed  by  every  fao- 
tious  artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pampb* 
leteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during 
this  unfortunate  summer.  *The  police  waa  con- 
sequently more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  fcr 
the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  pro* 
ceeded.  With  great  difficulty  and  after  1od| 
search  the  most  importent  of  all  the  unlicensel 
presses  was  discovered.  This  press  belongtd 
to  a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  whoes 
intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  u 
fit  to  be  employed  on  services  from  which  pra- 
dent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink.    Durinf 


S  London  Oautte,  August  21, 16SS;  VHerultafe  te  Om 
States  General,  July  28,  (Aug.  7.)  As  I  shall,  in  this  asd 
the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of  the  despatcM 
of  L'Hemitagu,  It  may  be  proper  to  say  MMDething  aboA 
bin.  He  was  a  French  refugee,  and  resided  in  Leadflt 
as  agent  for  the  Waldensee.  One  of  his  employmenu  hid 
been  to  send. newsletters  to  Hetnidua.  Some  i&iereia^ 
extracts  fh>m  those  newsletters  will  be  found  In  the  w«k 
of  the  Baron  Slrtena  de  OroVeetlns.  It  wan  probaMyll 
consequence  of  theFSenalonary'sreeam&eBdatioB  that  the 
Statee  General,  by  a  resotuUon  dated  July  84.  (Aug.  IJ 
1693,  desired  L'Hermitageto  collect  and  tranealt  to  1km 
intelllgeaoa  of  what  was  pairing  la  Bngiand.    BUl^^— 
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two  years  lie  liad  been  watclied  by  the  agents 
of  the  government :  bat  where  he  exercised  his 
eraft  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  length 
he  was  tracked  to  a  honse  near  Saint  James's 
Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name, 
and  where  be  passed  for  a  working  jeweller. 
A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with 
serera]  aasistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife 
and  mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door. 
The  women  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him, 
tore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  '*  Thieves"  and 
« Murder."  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  An- 
derton.  He  concealed  the  instruments  of  his 
calling,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the 
Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After 
a  struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  was 
searched ;  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  his 
guilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was  soon 
found  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet. 
The  closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of 
newly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers, 
entitled  Remarks  on  ihe  Present  Confederacy 
and  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most 
frantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this 
tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused 
of  having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English 
soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  The  governing 
principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not 
vain-glory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire  to  make 
them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently  ad- 
jured, on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judg- 
ments, to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague, 
this  curse,  this  tyrant  whose  depravity  makes  it 
difScult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  been  pro- 
created by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were 
also  found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less' 
ferocious  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entiled 
A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  prac- 
ticable. In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  ex- 
horted to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured 
that  a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The 
forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away: 
he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  eseape ;  and  a  cha- 
ritable hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it 
^  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  be- 
Tond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may 
live  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by 
the  virulence  of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  de- 
termined to  make  Anderton  an  example.  He 
was  Indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who 
had  honourably  distinguished  himself  on  the 
day  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the 
Bench,  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report 
of  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that 
wo  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
fragments  of  information  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers  evi- 
dently partial,  intemperaiite  and  dishonest.  The 
indictment,  however,  is  extant ;  and  the  overt 


aboaad  with  cuiioas  and  rkluabla  Information  which  it 
nowtawB  elM  to  b«  foand.  His  aoeoants  of  imrltatntntarj 
pro«eedlng«  are  of  peculiar  valno,  and  seem  to  have  hmu 
■o  cuoaidered  by  UU  empiojvra. 

Copl«»  of  Ike  4  ^tpatchci  of  L'HonoltafB,  and,  Indeed,  of 
Om  deepatckM  ef  all  the  mlniaun  and  agento  amploved 
b7  Ihe  SiaiM  Ueneral  In  Kogland  from  the  time  of  lOba- 
Mth  downward,  now  are,  or  wlU  aoon  be.  In  the  libravy 
•f  the  British  If  uMum.    Fur  this  ralaable  addition  to  th« 


acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner,  njdoiibi* 
edly  amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  th« 
subjects  of  the  realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the 
King  by  force,  and  to  add'  to  that  exhortation 
the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  any 
evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  oflFbnce 
which  the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial  or  sub- 
sequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the 
libels.  On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that, 
since  the  evidence  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury 
who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

Ofie  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been 
furnished  by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the 
Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  represented 
as  unanewerable,  was'  that,  as  the  art  of  print- 
ing had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
th^  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of 
treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The 
Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For 
it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  trea- 
son to  behead  a  King  with  a  guillotine,  or  to 
shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favour, — and 
this  was  undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled 
to  consideration, — ^that  a  distinction  ought  to 
be'  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it.  The 
former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
had  himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those 
words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The 
metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might 
be  far  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and,  while 
his  hands  were  busy  among  the  types,  his 
thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which 
was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it 
may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  e 
great  crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  e 
matter  concerning  which  no  general  rale  can  be 
laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere 
mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  ten- 
dency of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had 
knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebellioui 
was  a  question  for  the  jury ;  and  the  jury  might 
reasonably  infer  from  his  change  of  his  name, 
from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther, and  fh>m  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the 
grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the  gov- 
ernment, that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool, , 
but  the  intelligent  and  sealous  accomplice  of 
traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  consider^ 
able  time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court 
that  one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those 
doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Treby 
and  Powell;  and  a  veidict  of  Guilty  was  found. 


great  national  etora^hoiiM  of  knowledge,  the  eonatrr  It 
ehloflj  indeblod  to  Lord  Falmenton.  Bnt  it  would  ba 
ui^iMt  not  to  add  that  Us  iaetmetioBe  wore  moet  sealooOy 
oarried  into  eifoot  by  the  lato  Bir  Kdward  DUbrowe,  with 
the  oordial  oo-operation  of  the  enlightened  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  noble  ooUeetioa  of  Arehlves  at  the  Hague. 

«  It  is  etiange  that  the  indiotneni  thonld  not  haTe  been 
printed  in  Howell'a  State  Trials.  The  copy  which  is 
befbrc  mo  was  mada  for  ttr  Jan 
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The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some 
time  in  suspense.  Tlie  Ministers  hoped  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the 
expense  of  the  necks-  of  the  pamphleteers  who 
had  employed  him.  But  hia  natural  courage 
was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants,  which  the 
nonjuring  divines  wvU  understood  how  to  ad- 
minister. He  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last. 
The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cru- 
elty of  the  Judges  who  tried  him,  and  of  the 
Queen  who  had  left  him  for  execution,  and,  not 
very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a 
poor  ignorant  artisan,  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which 
he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroi- 
cally laid  down  his  life  for  the  batfished  King 
and  the  persecuted  Church.*  • 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  fate  of  Andertou 
would  deter  others  from  imitating  his  ex- 
ample. Uis  execution  produced  several  pam- 
phlets scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for 
which  he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he 
called  Remarks  on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted 
with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landeh,  and 
the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.f  Other  writers  did  their  best 
to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring  people.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder, 
in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might 
begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A 
phrase  which,  without  a  commentary,  may  seem 
to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  full 
of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this 
time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  the 
members  of  the  party  recognised  each  other: 
»* Box  it  about;  it  will  come  to  my  father." — 
The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was,  "  Throw 
the  country  into  confusion  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James." J  Trade 
was  not  prosperous,  and  many  industrious  men 
were  out  of  work.  Accordingly  songs  addressed 
to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by  the 
malecontent  street  poets.  Numerous  copies  of  a 
ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against 
the  government,  were  discovered  in  the  house 
.  of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  Jameses  Decla- 
ration.J  Every  art  was  used  for  tlie  purpose  of 
exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  formidable 
body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and  unhappily  the 
vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice 
of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted : 
some  mutinied:  then  came  executions;  and 
then  came  more  ballads  and  broadsides,  repre- 
senting those  executions  as  barbarous  murders. 
Reports  that  the  government  had  determined 
to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard-earned 
pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a 
great  crowd  of  women  from  Wapping  and 
Rotherhithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamouring  for 
■  ^1  .  i. 

•  Most  of  the  InforraRtlon  which  has  come  down  to  na 
about  Anderton's  catw  will  be  found  In  Howell's  State 
Trials.  ^ 

t  The  Remarkfl  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 

i  Narcissuf*  Lmtrell's  Diary. 

6  Narci8HUS  Lutirell's  Diary. 

(  There  are  still  extant  a  handbill  addressed  to  All 
Qentleinen  Seamen  that  are  weary  of  their  Lives;  and  a 
Vmlisa  accuKiug  the  King  and  Queen  of  cruelty  to  the 
Iftllurs. 

"To  robbers,  thleres,  and  felons,  they 
Freely  grant  pardunit  every  day. 


what  was  due  to  their  husbands.     Mary  had 
the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four 
of  those  unfortunate  petitioners  to  be  adraitted 
into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Coun- 
cil.    She    heard   their  complaints,  and  herself 
assured  them  that  the  rumour  which  had  ilarm- 
ed  them  was  unfounded. ||     By  this  time  Saint 
Bartholomew's  day  drew  near;  and  the  great 
annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices  and 
the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened 
in  Smithfield,  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs, 
giants,  and  dancing  dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire, 
and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  a  mus- 
ket.    But  of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  at- 
tractive as  a  dramatic  performance,  which,  in 
conception,  though  doubtless  not  in  execution, 
seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  those 
immortal    masterpieces   of  humour    in    which 
Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamarhas  to 
derision.     Two  strollers  personaied   Killegrew 
and  Delaval.  The  Admirals  were  represented  ai 
flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French 
privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns 
of  the  Tower.     The  office  of  Chorus  was  ptr- 
formed  by  a  Jackpudding,  who  expressed  very 
freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  admiuisLration, 
Immense   crowds   flocked   to   see  this  Strang? 
farce.     The  applauses  were  loud  ;  the  receipts 
were  great;  and   the   mountebanks,  who   had 
first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and 
unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  embold- 
ened by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably 
prompted  and   rewarded   by  persons  of  mucti 
higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast  re- 
flections on  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment.    This   attempt  to  revive  the  licenso.  of 
the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables, 
who  carried  off  the  actors  to  prison. ^     ilern- 
while  the  streets  of  London  were  every  night 
strewn   with  seditious   handbills.     At   all  the 
taverns   the   zealots  of  hereditary   right   wer« 
limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch 
at  their  lips.     This  fashion  had  just  come  in; 
and  the  unitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great 
a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have  sud- 
denly become  lame.     But  those  who  were  in 
the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  con- 
secrated word,  that  everyone  of  the  four  letters 
which  composed  it  was  the  iuitial  of  an  august 
name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who  limped 
while  he  drank  wa^  taking  off  his  bumper  to 
Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.** 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  their 
wit.  They  mustered  strong  at  Rath,  where  iht 
Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying  to  re* 
cruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they  met, 
as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  la 
other  words,  they  assembled  under  the  sick 
man's  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel  lam- 
poons on  him.ff 


Only  poor  seamen,  who  alone 

Do  keep  them  In  their  father's  throne, 

Must  have  at  all  no  mercy  shown." 

Narcissas  Lattrell  gives  an  aecoant  of  the  scene  at  Wfa1t»> 
hall. 

IT  L'Hermitage,  Sept.  fi,  (10,)  1698;  Narelsnu  Lottrcll^ 
Diary. 

••  Narcissus  Lattrell's  Diary. 

ft  Narcissus  Lnttrell's  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  pnhllsW 
at  this  time,  and  entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  &ai 
Tory,  the  Whig  uUudes  to**the  pnblie  isAoleacen  at  ihi 
Bath  upon  the  Ut«  defoat  la  Vlaadwa.'*    The  Tecjr  Mr 
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.  It  U  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President^  at 
the  irerj  time  at  which  he  wae  insQlied  as  a 
ViTilUaiiiite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  staunch 
Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to 
be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like 
Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough, entered  into  engagements  with  one  king 
1  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  othef      But  this 

I  opinion  does    not   rest  on   sufficient    proofs. 

About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell, 
of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we  have  a 
great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various 
loorces,  and  extending  over  several  years.  But 
1  all  the  information  which  we  possess  about 

,  Caermartheo's  dealings  with  James  is  contained 

I  is  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort,'  on 

the  sixteenth  of  October,  1693.    From  that  pa- 
per  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had 
I  reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers, 

I  which  led  them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a 

I  friend.    But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so 

J  regarded  him,  either  before  that  day,  or  after 

that  day.*    On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 
Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jaco- 
',  bite  emissary  much  less  artful  than  himself, 

and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  new  scheme  of  policy  devised  by 
[i  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to 

jl  the  cause  of  the  banii^hed  King,  that  an  exag- 

,'  gerated  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been 

I  lent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  been 

^  much  rejoicing   there  at  a  conversion  which 

.  feoon  proved  to  hare  been  feigned.    It  seems 

I  strange  that  such  a  conversion   should  even 

,  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere.    It 

I  vas  plainly  Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand  by 

Hie  sovereigns  in  possession.     He  was  their 
Ohief  minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief 
^  minister  of  James.     It  can  indeed  hardly  be 

^  tnpposed  that  the  political  conduct  of  a  cun- 

,  lUng  old  man,  insatiably  ambitions  and  covet- 

ous, was  much  influenced  by  personal  partiality. 
'  But,  if  there  were  any  person  to  whom  Caer- 

marthen was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubt- 
edly Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in 
a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  head  if 
be  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  im- 
mense power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was 
a  stoiy  too  absurd  for  any  credulity  but  the 
eredulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  pe- 
culiarly strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with 
Ihe  place  which  he  held  in  the  counsels  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  There  is  but  too  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumiUating 
mnlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
In  his  experience. 
The  contest  between  the  two  Sast  India  Com- 


mnn, "  I  know  aot  what  aome  hothMdad  dranken  men 
ay  hava  said  aad  done  at  the  Beth  or  eleewhere.'*    la 


•ellent  writer,  Mr.  Hallam,  has,  on  (his  snhjeet,  fallen 
ftito  aa  error  of  a  kind  verj  rare  with  him.  He  mys  that 
the  name  of  Caermarthen  is  perpetnaUj  aieationed  aroonf 
thoee  whom  James  reckoned  as  his  Mends.  1  believe 
that  the  evideuce  against  Caermarthen  will  he  found  to 
tagltt  ani.  to  end  with  the  letter  of  Melfort  which  I  have 
Mentton^d.  There  Is  indeed,  amon^  the  Hairne  M8S., 
trhleh  llaepherson  printed,  an  nndated  and  anonymooa 


paaiee  was,  during  the  antnaiD  of  1693,  fierce! 
than  ever.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding  ibm 
Old  Company  obstinately  arerse  U>  all  com<* 
promise,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
late  session,  requested  the  King  to  give  the 
three  years'  warning  prescribed  by  tl^  Char« 
ter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be, 
seriously  alarmed. «  They  expected  every  daj 
to  receive  the  dreaded  Notice.  ;Nay,  they 
were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege 
might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  no* 
tice  at  all;  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by 
inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  irn* 
posed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed 
by  law,  forfeited  their  charter ;  and  though  it 
would,  in  ordinary  ciroumstances,  have  been 
thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advaii«- 
tage,  of  such  a  slip^  the  public  was  not  in- 
clined  to  allow  the  Old  Company  any  thing 
more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  £very 
thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  There  caa 
be  little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  cor- 
poration were  still  really  directed  by  Child* 
But  he  bad,  it  should  seem,  perceived  that  hia 
unpopulari^  had  injuriously  affected  the  inte- 
rests which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore 
did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice* 
His  place  wsa  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kina* 
man  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one^of  the  greatest  mer^ 
chants  of  London,  and  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors 
placed  at  C<X)k's  absolute  disposal  all  the  ia* 
meose  wealth  which  lay  i»  their  treasury ;  and 
in  a  short  time  near  a  hundred  thousand  ponndi 
were  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
In  what  proportions  thk  enormous  sum  wafl 
distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall 
and  how  much  of  it  was  ambeszled  by  interme* 
diate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  witli 
certainty  however  that  thousands  went  to  Sey* 
mour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  At* 
torney-Qeneral  received  orders  to  draw  up  m 
charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company.  No  minister,  however,  could,  after 
what  had  passed  in  parliament,  venture  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without 
conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible  thai 
they  had  no  choice,  aad  reluctantly  consented 
to  acc^  the  new  Charter  on  terms  substan«* 
tially  the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  tjhat,  two  years  earlier,  such  a 
compromise  would  have  quieted  the  feudwhicli 
distracted  the  Ci^.  But  a  long  conflict,  ia 
which  satire  and  calumny  had  not  been  sptfed, 
had  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The  cry'of  Dow* 
gate  against  LeadenhaU  Street  was  louder  thaa 
e^r.    Caveats  were  entered:   petitions  were 


letter  la  whieh  Caermarthen  la  reckoned 
friaada  of  Janu  i.  Bot  this  letter  la  altosether  andeaerr- 
ing  of  eonslderatlon.  The  writer  was  evident! v  a  slUy 
hotheaded  Jaeoblte,  who  knew  nothing  abont  the  sitoaf^ 
tion  or  ehameter  of  aay  of  the  pnbUc  man  whom  ha  mea* 
tioned.  He  bloaders  grossly  abont  Marlborough,  Godol* 
phin,  Bnssell,  Shrewsbury  and  the  Beaufort  fiimily. 
Indeed  the  whole  eompoetUon  Is  a  tisane  of  absnrditiea. 

It  ought  to  ba  remained  that,  in  the  Ufa  of  James  oom* 
I»iled  from  his  own  Papers,  the  assurances  of  support 
which  he  received  trom  Marlborough,  RuskcU,  Godolphin, 
Shrewsburr  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned  with  vvy 
copious  detalla  But  there  Is  not  a  word  ludicattng  that 
any  such  assuraaeea  were  ev«r  reeelved  from  GaeriDarthea: 
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iigned;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which 
had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  back- 
ground was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been 
questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of 
the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New 
Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that 
DO  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter 
fully  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Old  Company,  and  ordered  the 
Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced, 
and  the  armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into 
quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober William  landed  in  England.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  meet;  and  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy  than 
the  last.  The  people  were  discontented,  and 
not  without  cause.  The  year  had  been  every 
where  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Ser- 
Tia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The 
Turks  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the 
Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly 
created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles, 
had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the  fortress  of 
Rosas.  Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the 
Bkillful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  it  Marsiglia, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour  lost  by  misfor- 
tunes and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day, 
under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which 
distinguished  them  among  many  thousands  of 
brave  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same 
day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and  expatri- 
ated Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the  general 
disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell 
fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the 
Palatinate,  already  twice  devastated,  and  had 
found  that  Turenne  and  Duras  had  left  him 
something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  begin- 
ning to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
Backed,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their 
wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The 
very  choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with 
blood :  the  pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from 
the  altars:  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors 
were  broken  open  :  the  corpses,  stripped  of  their 
cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were  dragged  about 
the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by 
the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of 
whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost 
place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceiv- 
ed that,  unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed 
to  have  been,  the  advantage  had  really  been  on 
their  side.  The  content  was  quite  as  much  a 
financial  as  a  military  contest.  The  French 
King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the 
last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day;  and  he 

*  A  Journal  of  several  Remarkable  Passages  relating 
Id  the  Bast  India  Trade,  1693. 
i  See  the  Monthly  Mercuiiee  and  London  Garettet  of 


now  began  painfnlly  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing.    England  was  undoubtedly  hard  pressed 
by  public  burdens :  but  still  she  stood  np  erect 
France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.     Her  p^ 
cent  eiforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength, 
and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved.     Never 
had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising 
taxes  OP  more  severity  in  exacting  them :  but 
by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  possible 
to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such 
campaign  as  that  of  1693.    In  England  the  haiw 
vest  had  been  abundant.     In  France  the  corn 
and  the  wine  had  again  failed.     The  people,  ai 
usual,  railed  at  the  government.     The  goTera- 
ment,  with  shameful  ignorance  or  more  shaiD«> 
ful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indigo 
nation  against  the  dealers  in  grain.     Decreet 
appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been  elaborately 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  into 
famine.     The  nation  was  assured  that  there  wai 
no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  mor« 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the 
scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villanous  arti 
of  misers,  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  tht 
hope  of  making  enormous  gains.     Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  aod 
were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  corn 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  proprietors.     Such  interference  of  couras 
increased  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to 
relieve.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  dis- 
tress there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  fav- 
oured spot.     The  most  arbitrary  prince  mnsi 
always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  maai 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighboniw 
hood  of  his  own  palace.   Apprehensions  similal 
to  those  which  had  induced  the  Caesars  to  ez« 
tort  from  Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pamp* 
ering  the  rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  a^^ 
gravate  the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the 
purpose   of  keeping  one   huge   city    in    good 
humous.     He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  thaa 
half  the  market  price.     The  English  Jacobitea 
were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  'Wisdom  and 
humanity  of  this  arrangement.      The  harvest, 
they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris 
than  in  London ;  and  the  explanation  was  sim- 
ple.    The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  he^ui 
was  French,  and  who  watched  over  his  peopU 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  Eng- 
lish were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  senl 
their  corn  to  Holland..     The  truth  was  that  a 
week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of 
Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.    That  there 
might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves 
with  nettles.    That  there  might  be  tranquillity 
at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the 
bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire  . 
and  the  Seine.   Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural 
districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to 
the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for 
two  sous  a  pound.     It  was  necessary  to  drire 
the  famished  crowds  back  by  force  from  the 
barriers,  and  to  denounce   the   most   terrible 
punishments  against  all  who   should   not  go 
home  and  starve  quietly.f 

September,  October, November  and  I>eoeinber,  l$&3;  Z>aa> 
geau,  8opt.  6,  27,  Oct.  21,  Sor.  21 ',  Uie  price  ol  thm  Abik 
cation,  1693. 
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infU  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France 
ted  been  oTerstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the 
last  campaign.  Even  if  her  harrest  and  her 
tintsge  had  been  abundant,  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done  in 
1693 ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a 
season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should  again 
lend  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number 
on  erery  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition. 
New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It 
would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted 
Und,  beset  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be 
able  to  sustain  a  defensiye  war  without  any 
disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the  French 
King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his 
adyantoge  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they 
were  still  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
gigantic  efforts  which  his  kingdom  had  just 
made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had  fol- 
lowed those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through 
Tarious  channds  with  some  members  of  the 
confederacy,  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  6o> 
parate  thems^lyes  nrom  the  rest.  But  he  had 
as  yet  made  no  orerture  tending  to  a  general 
pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as 
King  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in 
truth  the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned. 
What  should  be  done  with  those  great  fortresses 
which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  find  annexed 
to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg 
which  orerawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg 
whieh  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine; 
what  should  be  done  with  the  places  which  he 
I  had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg, 
\  Mens  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Gharleroy;  what 
*  barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States  General ; 
on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to 
its  hereditary  Dukes ;  these  were  assuredly  not 
unimportant  questions.  But  the  all  important 
question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of 
France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and 
Mary,  a  power  of  ilie  first  rank.  If  Lewis 
really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself 
to  recognise  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so 
often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring 
himself  to  recognise  them  ?  His  superstition, 
his  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles 
who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  uncon- 
querable adversary  who  had  been  constantly 
crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on 
one  side ;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people 
were  on  the  other.  He  must  have  been  sen- 
sible that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate 
the  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to 
ohoose  their  government  for  themselves,  and 
that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best 
to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  to  what  was  so  disa^eeable  to  him. 
He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
States  General  through  the  intervention  of 
Sweden  and  I>enmark,  and  sent  a  confidential 
emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels  with 


•  OorregpoDdanM  of  IrVDUam  and  Helnshu ;  SanUh  Note» 
dated  December  11  (71),  1893.  The  note  delWered  by  Ateox 
to  th«  SiredlBb  gorernment  at  this  time  will  be*  round  in 
liunberty't  OoUKttoa  and  In  the  Mfmoln  et  Ntgotiatkms 
d«  la  Paiz  de  Kvswlck. 

'I  '*  Sir  John  Lovther  surn,  nobody  can  know  one  diur 
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Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
William.  There  was  much  discussion  about 
matters  of  secondary  importance ;  but  the  great 
question  remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent 
used,  in  private  conversation,  expressions  plainly 
implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented was  prepared  to  recognise  William  and 
Mary:  but  no  formal  assurance  could  be  ob» 
tained  frpm  him.  Just  at  the  same  time  the 
King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  ht 
was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  sav 
that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successf^ 
Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden, 
tha^,  as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had 
been  outraged  in  the  person  of  James,  the  Most 
Christian  I^g  felt  assured  that  not  only  neutral 
powfers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try  to 
find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so 
grave  a  cause  of  quarreL  The  expedient  at 
which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James 
should  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a  Pro* 
testont,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  de- 
clared their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement 
William  would  probably  have  had  no  personal 
objection.  But  we  may, be  assured  that  he 
never  would  have  consented  to  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign 
in  England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
England  alone.* 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation 
conducted  in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to 
divide  the  confederates.  William  understood 
the  whole  importance  of  the  coiguncture.  He 
had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain 
for  all  the  turns  of  a  battie.  But  he  had,  in 
the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  states- 
man for  all  the  turns  ot  a  war.  That  France 
had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  she  felt  herself  spent  and 
sinking.  That  those  overtures  were  made  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  hesitation  proved  that 
she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair 
terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginning 
to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to 
assume  the  oflfensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring 
up  every  reserve.  But  whether  the  opportuni^ 
should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him 
to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might  levy 
troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit  save 
that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despot- 
ism. But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had 
hitherto  supported  him  xealously  and  liberally, 
was  not  a  body  on  which  he  coi^d  rely.  It  had 
indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and 
alarmed  aU  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of 
that  age.  There  was  something  appalling  in 
\he  union  of  such  boundless  power  and  such 
boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  people ;  and  there  was 
no  public  manf  who  could  venture  to  say  with 


what  a  Hoofle  of  Commons  ironld  do  the  next;  In  vhkk 
all  agreed  with  him."  Theae  remarkaU*  worda  were  wtitp 
ten  vy  Oaermarthea  on  the  ttargfai  of  a  ptufer  drawn  Uf 
by  Rochester  in  Anciist  10O&  jDahTmple^  Appendls  ta 
p«rtU.chi9.7. 
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confidence  what  those  representAtiTes  might  not 
be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty  four  hours. 
William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly  so 
fiolent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  te 
•ffect  any  thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sove- 
reign did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  sovereign 
loved  the  Houso  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this 
strange:  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very 
worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired 
the  power  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  gravity 
of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  per- 
'  p^tually  complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the 
factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dila- 
toriness,  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  treat  with  deference.  His 
complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded ;  but 
he  had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  the 
•are  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the 
Revolution  had  made  in  the  situation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  another  change 
necessary ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  govern- 
ment :  but  there  was  no  Ministry ;  and,  without 
»  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary 
government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  un- 
steady and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  executive  administration. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  even  If  they  were  intellectually 
much  above  the  average  of  the  members  of  the 
best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them  were 
a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  execu- 
tive functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
every  large  collection  of  human  beings,  however 
well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
a  mob;  and  a  country  cf  which  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  peril- 
ens  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  executive  government, 
without  assuming  functions  such  as  can  never 
be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  Institutdon  not  men- 
tioned in  any  statute,  an  Institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  Be  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take 
no  notice,  began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Eevolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  be- 
came firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost  as 
essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament 
it«elf.    This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  lead- 
ing members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown :  but  it  consists  exclusively 
of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing 
questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  yriih 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  distributed  the  great  departments  of 
the  administration.  Each  Minister  conducts 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  every  office,  and  espedally 
such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  oader  the 


consideratl<Hi  of  the  whole  Ministiy.  Inl 
liament  the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  cnv 
man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  execativ* 
government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the 
rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  oC 
compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the 
Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  that  migority  8U|yportB  them 
against  opposition,  and  reelects  every  motioa 
which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely  to  embamsi 
them.  If  they  forfeit  that  oonfidence,  if  ths 
parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Conmions  shoi^  take 
on  themselves  the  business  of  adnmustratmit 
that  they  should  request  the  Crown  to  maks 
this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  psr- 
don  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  as- 
gotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send 
an  expedition  to  a  particular  place^  They  have 
merely  to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to 
trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry 
which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  coaatitatsd, 
and  thus  changed,  that  the  English  goTemmsnt 
has  long  been  conducted  in  general  eonformitj 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Coib> 
mona,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  tree  from 
the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  govcn* 
ments  administered  by  large,  tumultuous  and 
divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  per* 
sons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the 
confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  8<yvereign 
and  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  doeet 
they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the 
authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affairs  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  oli^ 
racter  of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  r^re- 
sentative  body  has  something  of  the  gravity  cf 
a  cabinet 

Sometimes  th^  state  of  partiea  is  sadh  that 
no  set  of  men  who  can  be  broo^t  together 
possesses  the  ftill  confidence  and  steady  anpport 
of  a  nugorily  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Whea 
this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry; 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  ri^pid  succession  ot 
weak  Ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  et 
Commons  never  falls  to  get  into  a  state  wfakk 
no  person  friendly  to  representative  goTcmmeBt 
can  contemplate  without  uneasineas,  into  a 
state  which  may  enable  us  to  form  some  fabu 
notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  dnrhig  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  no- 
tion is  indeed  but  faint;  for  the  weakeat  Mi- 
nistry has  great  power  as  a  regulator  of  pari!*- 
mentaiy  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  yean 
of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Mini^ 
•at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  institution,  an  institutioii  indi^cii- 
sable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  o«r  othcf 
institutions.  The  first  Ministry  was  the  work. 
partly  of  mere  Chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom, 
not  however  of  that  Ueheet  wisdom  irtiich  is 
conversant  with  great  principles  of  political  phi- 
losopl^,  but  of  that  lower  IrisdoBS  which  meets 
daily  exigencies  by  daily  expepdients.     Neithei 
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WHHam  nor  tlie  most  enlightened  of  his  adTisen 
Mlj  understood  the  nature  and  importance  of 
that  noiseless  reTolution, — ^for  it  -was  no  less, — 
which  began  about  the  close  of  1698.  and  was 
completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  ercry 
body  could  perceite  that,  at  the  close  of  169B, 
the  chief  offices  in  the  goremment  were  distri- 
buted not  unequally  between  the  two  great 
parties,  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices 
were  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  rotes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of 
impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  un- 
gOTemable  and  uncertain.  Erery  body  could 
perceive  that  at  the  dose  of  1696,  all  the  prin- 
cipal servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and 
prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every 
attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order  under 
those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one 
man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of 
the  period  of  transition  and  of  tibie  steps  by 
which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree eurious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  ohief  share  in 
forming  the  first  English  Ministry  had  once 
been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden 
himself  from  the  public  gaie,  and  had  but  re- 
cently emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  re- 
mains of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life. 
During  that  period  of  general  terror  and  eon- 
fusion  whioh  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sun- 
derland had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time: 
for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government  he 
was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the 
most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sun- 
derland's voiee  had  in  secret  been  given  against 
the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that 
he  had  signed  numerous  instruments  dispensing 
with  statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to 
turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his 
apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as  a 
witness  against  ^e  oppressed  fathers  of  the 
Chureh.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes 
by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest  As  soon 
M  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deli- 
Teranoe  and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by 
a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason,  earned 
his  pardon.    During  the  three  months  which 

§  receded  tiie  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in 
'orbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Proteetant  religion  serrices  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness 
or  tiie  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing 
that»  at  the  moet  critical  moment  in  our  history, 
a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian 
frontier  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the 
English  coast  William  could  not,  without 
Bti£iing  his  own  honour,  revise  to  protect  one 
whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it 
was  no  eainr  task  even  for  William  to  save  that 
guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  public 
fuTT.  For  even  those  extreme  politicians  of 
bom  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in 
esHing  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The 
Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  bj 
whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and 
the  Jacobites  as  the  vUest  of-  tiie  traitors  by 


whom  it  had  been  overthrown.  Had  he  remalnoil 
in  England,  he  would  probably  have  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  if  Indeed  the  execu- 
tioner had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  popolaoe. 
But  in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favoured  by 
the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested. 
To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said, 
as  a  woman ;  and  his  wife  accompanied  him. 
At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the 
magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  tho 
Prince,  and  were  assured  by  some  busy  £ng» 
lishmen  that  His  Highness  would  be  deligfatMi 
to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the 
Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  HiU  ^as 
impatientiy  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder- 
land was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained 
there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived  fhm 
Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  His  se» 
cond  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his 
first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  Tho 
Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  io 
England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at 
last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflictions,  she  was  com- 
forted by  seeing  him  so  true  a  convert  We 
may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same 
false,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pretend- 
ing to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for 
his  conduct  This  apology,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confeesion  that 
he  had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order 
to  gain  James's  favour,  and  another  series  in 
order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James's  ruin. 
The  writer  coneluded  by  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penitence 
and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Amsterdam 
to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  eon- 
spicuous  by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance 
on  the  ministrations  of  Huguenot  preachers.  If 
his  letters  and  those  of  his  wife  wer  to  bo 
trusted,  he  had  done  for  ever  with  ambition.  He 
longed  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  return  from 
exile,  not  that  he  might  again  eigoy  and  dis- 
pense the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his 
antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily 
swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again 
the  turf,  the  trees  and  the  family  pictures  of 
his  country  seat  His  only  wish  was  to  be  sui^ 
fered  to  end  his  troubled  life  at  Althorpe ;  and 
he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever 
he  went  beyond  the  palings  of  his  paric.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
eleeted  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  proscription,  he 
could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  England. 
But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist  he 
thought  himself  sai)».  He  returned  a  few  days 
after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords.  ,Prom  the  benefit  of  that 
Act  he  was  by  name  excluded:  but  be  well 
knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went 
privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the 


*  See  8imd«r)aDd*fl  Mlabratad  Namtlfo  wUeh  Imui  oAm 
bMD  prlntad,  and  his  frWa  kttors,  whi«h  are  among  tba 
8ldn«7  pi^cn,  poUldtad  bj  lh»  li&  8«jM&t  BleiMOira.. 
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eloset,  bad  an  andienoe  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  his  country  house.* 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life, 
and  hud  no  residence  in  London.  Once  in  the 
spring  of  1G91,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
public,  he  showed  his  face  in  the  circle  at  Court, 
and  was  graciously  received. f  He  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  reappearance 
in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  affront.  He 
therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  West- 
minster, in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day 
to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal 
command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  adjourning  again.  Sunderland  had 
Just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths, 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  remark.!  ^^  "^'^®  ^^^^  till  t*^®  7®*' 
1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was 
silent:  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large 
assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power.  His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public 
speaker.  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men 
was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact,  his  quick 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caressing 
manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above 
all,  his  apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresisti- 
ble in  private  conversation.  By  means  of  those 
qualities  he  had  governed  James,  and  now  as- 
pired to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  mea- 
sure of  favour  and  influence  as  excited  much 
surprise  and  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely 
any  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery 
of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every  man  is 
prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  the  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  great  benefita.  It  can  therefore 
hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skilful 
of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with 
favour,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of 
strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to  dedicate 
all  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  tlie  generous 
protector  to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty, 
life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have 
thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  pro- 
fessions, much  confidence  might  be  placed  in 
Sunderland's  situation;  and  the  truth  is  that 
Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more  faith- 
ful servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might 
have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  profound 
secresy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
afilrmed  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been 
graciously  received, — and  tliey  appear  to  have 
been  received  very  ungraciously, — the  twice 
turned  renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any 
real  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  He  well  knew 
that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint  Germains 
must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful. Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous 
and  as  ungrateful;  and  Marlborough  had  been 
pardoned.  But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the 
signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough  had  not  pre- 
tended to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 


Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  piTk# 
for  union  witli  the  only  true  Church.  Marlbo- 
rough had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done  pe- 
nance, taken  the  communiofi  in  one  kind,  and, 
as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatized 
back  again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that, 
when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  and  received 
the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  Jung 
and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  wad 
one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James; 
and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by 
James  was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to 
William.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  was  full 
of  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the  ba- 
nished King  were  restored. 

But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no  retreat 
He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him. 
He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  of 
necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  was  in 
the  main  true  to  the  government  which  nov 
protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and, 
being  true,  he  could  not  but  be  useful.  He 
was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  be 
at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the  Crowu.  fie  had 
exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge  which 
William  wanted.  The  two  together  would  hav« 
made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  mas- 
ter was  capable  of  forming  and  executing  large 
designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small  arts 
in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The  master  saw 
farther  oflf  than  other  men;  but  what  was  near 
no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  The 
master,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politics 
of  the  great  community  of  nations,  never  tho- 
I  roughly  understood  the  politics  of  his  own 
j  kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  temper  and  the  organization 
of  the  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong 
and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  every 
Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunder- 
land was  consulted  on  all  important  questions 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
realm:  and  the  rumour  became  stronger  when 
it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  London 
in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near 
Whitehall.  The  cofleehouse  politicians  were 
confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some  high 
office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wi^om  ta 
be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to 
leave  the  show  to  others.] 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  King 
tried  to  balance  the  two  great  parties  against 
each  other,  and  to  divide  his  favor  equally  be- 
tween them,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  government 
that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was  now 
greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or 
the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on*  princi- 
ple attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their 
view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  neces- 
sary, not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glo- 
rious. It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  poUti- 
cal  theory.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to 
William,  tliey  swore  without  scruple  or  reserva- 
tion; and  they  were  so  far  from  having  any 


•  Van  Cittern,  May  6  (16),  16M. 
t  £Telya,  April  2^  1091. 


t  Lords'  Jotirnals,  April  28, 1098. 


I  L  lionuitage,  &«pt«mbar  19  (29;,  OetolNr  2  (12),  Ifltt 
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do«bt  aboat  Us  litle  that  they  thought  it  the 
best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  Tory  generally  disapproTed  of  that  vote 
of  the  ConTention  which  had  plaoed  him  on  the 
throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites, 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  him 
only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  injure 
him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was 
King  by  right,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him, 
were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  mat* 
ter  on  which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the 
Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support 
him  strenuously,  and  tiie  Tories  were,  as  a 
body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of 
men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties  re- 
turned jery  different  answers.  An  opinion  had 
during  many  months  been  growing  among  the 
Tories  that  the  policy  of  Bngland  ought  to  be 
strictly  insular;  that  she  ought  to  leave  the  de- 
fence of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States 
General,  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities witK  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only 
such  an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the 
militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  invasion.  It 
was  plain  that,  if  this  sj^tem  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  inmiediate  reduction  d  the 
taxes  whidh  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation. 

But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands 
of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders. 
Yet  the  all^s  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
French  from  taking  Mens  in  1691,  Namur  in 
1692,  Charleroy  in  1698.  If  the  English  troops 
were  withdrawn,  it  was  certain  that  Ostend, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  German 
Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  pro- 
bably be  aimexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  be  again  in  as  great 
peril  as  in  1672,  and  would  accept  whatever 
terms  Lewis  mig^t  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a 
few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then 
would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  It 
might  wtll  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to 
defend  our  soil  even  against  Such  a  general  and 
such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen. 
But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How 
nimy  fertile  counties  would  be  tamed  into  de- 
serts, how  many  flourishing  towns  would  be  laid 
in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or 
driven  out  I  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent 
and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the 
nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Bra- 
bant. It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy 
years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country 
was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought 
never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on 
the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their 
feelings.*  As  the  chief  object  of  William  was 
to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with 


*  It  b  amusing  to  Me  how  JoluiMm's  Toorism  1»e«ks 


an  immense  display  of  force,  it  was  saffieiently 
clear  to  whom  be  must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the 
stronger  party  in  Parliament  The  general 
election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not  been  &vour- 
able  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a 
minority :  but  they  had  ever  since  been  con- 
stantly gaining  ground:  they  were  now  iu 
number  a  full  haJf  of  the  Lower  House;  and 
their  effective  strength  was  more  than  propor^ 
tioned  to  their  number:  for  in  energy,  alert- 
ness and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  their  opponents.  Their  orgamxatioD 
was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for 
guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men, 
which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  t6  xh» 
authority  exeroiBed  by  this  council,  during  twenty 
troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men 
who  acquired  that  authority  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  continued  to  poasess  it,  without 
interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till 
George  the  First  was  on  the  thronob 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  sham<r- 
ful  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germaina 
we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the 
world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If 
rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were 
vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evi- 
dence :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies. 
What  was  quite  certMn  was  that  he  sprang  from 
an  illustrious  house,  which  had  done  and  suf- 
fered great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Pror 
testant  religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invi- 
tation of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had 
landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbav,  that  he 
had  in  Parliament,  on  all  occasions,  spoken  and 
voted  as  a  sealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a 
great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country 
firom  an  invasion,  and  that,  since  he  had  left  the 
Admiralty,  every  thing  had  gone  wrong.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  over 
his  party  should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of 
the  Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
man  of  that  age,fwas  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 
He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His 
speeches  have  perished:  but  his  State  papers 
remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and 
dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a  great  repn* 
tation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had. 
during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  de 
light;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings 
under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne 
himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  fac- 
tion and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  ele- 
vation.   In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of 


out  wtaer«  we  ihoiild  hftrdlr  expect  to  find  it  HMUpgs 
wyi,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

•*  Let  OS  ba  beek'd  with  God  and  with  the  leae 
Whioh  He  bath  girea  for  fenoe  impregnablek 
▲ad  with  iheif  helpe  aloae  deftad  eanelTee." 

MThta,**  Myi  Johnaon  in  a  note,  "hUB  been  the  adrloe  of 
every  nan  who,  in  any  age^  anderfftood  and  fltvoared  the 
intereet  of  En^and." 
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a  great  Judge,  an  intellect  comprehensiTe,  quick 
and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  patience,  snaTity 
In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessea 
in  a  neaflure  rarely  found  among  men  of  parts 
80  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  ac- 
quired for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The 
superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less 
clearly  in  priyate  circles.  The  charm  of  his 
eonyersation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness 
with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.*  His 
good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  ncTcr  fiiiled. 
His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  ezpressiTe 
of  benerolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  receiyed  from  na- 
ture a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united 
with  a  peeyish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was 
one  long  malady:  his  neryes  were  weak:  his 
complexion  was  liyid :  his  face  was  prematurely 
wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend 
that  he  had  eyer  once,  during  a  long  and  trou- 
bled public  life,  been  goaded,  eyen  by  sudden 
proyocation,  into  yehemence  inconsistent  with 
the  mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was 
left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition 
was  ycry  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world 
belieyed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry 
passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  yoice 
was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his 
dolicate  frame  was  almost  conyulscd  by  sup- 
pressed emotion  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 
The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times 
haye  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject 
on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  instruct 
and  to  delight.  He  had  neyer  trayelled  ;  and, 
in  that  a^e,  an  Englishman  who  had  not  tra- 
yelled was  generally  thought  incompetent  to  giye 
ai  opinion  of  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs 
fiuniliar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the 
taste  of  ^Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture 
was  exquisite.  Philology  was  one  of  his  fa- 
Tourite  pursuits.  He  had  trayersod  the  whole 
Tast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. He  was  at  once  a  mnnificent  and  se- 
Terely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers:  By  Somers 
Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  col- 
lege. In  distant  countries  the  name  of  Somors 
was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
great  scliolars  and  poets  who  had  neyer  seen 
his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political 
nor  religious  differences  prevented  him  ft-om 
extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit. 
Uiekes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all 
the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  influence  of 
Bomers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  sntiqui- 


•  Swift,  In  hij  Inquiry  Into  the  Behartonr  of  the  Queen's 
Isflt  MlDistiy,  mratloofl  Somers  as  a  person  of  ffreat  abili- 
ties, who  used  to  talk  lu  so  frank  a  manner  that  he  seemed 
to  dfsooTer  the  bottom  of  his  heart  In  the  Memoirs  re- 
Istlni:  to  the  Change  In  the  Queen's  Ministry,  Swift  says 
that  Somers  bad  one  and  only  one  unconTersable  fkult, 
formality.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  the 
same  man  can  be  the  most  unreserved  of  companions,  and 
jret  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  truth 
in  both  the  deseripUons.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  lored 
to  take  rude  Ubertlee  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fiwcled 
that  by  doing  so,  he  asserted  his  own  independence.  He 
has  been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illustrious 
biographers,  both  of  them  men  of  spirit  at  lenst  as  inde- 
pendent as  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  sus- 
pect that  be  showed  a  disposition  t«  behave  with  offensive 
fiuniliarity  to  Somers,  and  that  Somers,  not  choosing  to 
submit  to  Impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  be  foroed  to 
resent  It,  resorted.  In  self-defence,  to  a  ceremonious  polite- 
ness which  he  never  wonld  have  piactised  towards  Locke 
•r  Addison. 


ties  in  fk*eedom  and  safety.  Yertoe,  a  aliM 
Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  dieerimimi- 
ing  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  po- 
yerty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  tha 
engrayers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated 
his  opponents  was  the  more  honourable  to  bni 
because  he  was  no  wayerer  in  politics.  Frmn 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  ho 
was  a  steady  Whig,  His  yoioe  was  indeed  al- 
ways raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  m 
the  State,  against  yiolent  and  yindictiye  eomi- 
sels;  but  he  neyer  forsook  his  friends,  eyen 
when  4heir  peryerse  nej^ect  of  his  adyiea  had 
brought  them  to  the  yerge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirementi 
were  not  denied,  eyen  by  his  detractors.  The 
most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admitp 
with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  iucreased  the 
yalue  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  tiie  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  hia 
alone,  among  his  contemporaries,  brilliant  elo- 
quence and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with 
the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures 
success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  libels  that  were 
published  against  him,  he  was  slandered  under 
the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilitiee  oould  not 
be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreligum 
and  immorali^.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the 
country  yicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly 
belieyed :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  hn 
heterodoxy  there  were  many  different  opinions. 
He  seems  to  haye  been  a  Low  Churchman  of 
the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved 
and  honoured  ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a 
Socinian,  a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist,    v 

The  priyate  life  of  this  great  statesman  and 
magistrate  was  malignantly  scrutinised;  and 
tales  were  told  abnnt  his  libertinism  which  went 
on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the 
credulity  eyen  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to^annel  and 
chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had 
probably  neyer  seen  him  except  in  the  stage 
box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
yocataon  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a 
haram  more  costly  than  the  Great  Turk's. 
There  is,  howeyer,  reason  to  belieye  that  thei« 
was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this 
great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somera  never 
wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at 
the  council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  were  not  always 
proof  against  female  attractions.f 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was 
Charles  Montague.     He  was  often,  when  he  had 


f  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  Invectives  against  bla 
are  innumerable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  rame  to  a  jtisl 
Judgment  would  he  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  abool 
him  by  Swift  and  Addison.  They  were  the  two  kmnnt 
observers  of  their  time;  and  they  both  knew  him  weH 
But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory, 
he  always  extolled  Somen,  not  only  as  tho  uKMit  aecon- 
pllahed,  but  as  the  most  virtuous  of  men.  In  the  dedioh 
tlon  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  **  There  is  no  vlr 
tue,  either  of  a  public  or  private  life,  wbSdi  some  rfivna- 
stanoes  of  your  own  have  not  often  proda«»d  upon  tin 
stage  of  the  world ;"  and  again,  "  I  should  be  T^ry  !«»th 
the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues  sbould  \m 
lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  yonr  own.*  la 
tlie  Dlmonrse  of  the  Contests  and  DissenMons  at  Athem 
and  Rome,  Somera  Is  the  Jnst  ArlstidM.  After  Swift  kad 
ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who  *^  ititnai\n\  ail 
•zceUent  qualiilcatkmB  except  virtue." 
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riBen  to  power,  lionoars  and  riches,  called  an  tip- 
8t«rt  by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That 
they  should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange ; 
for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show 
Buch  a  |>edigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a 
funily  as  old  as  the  Conquest:  he  was  in  the 
miocession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  pater- 
nal side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  and  that 
phrase  had,  oTcr  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time, 
been  prorerbially  used  to  designate  a  person  so 
poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude 
or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  West- 
minster, and,  after  distinguishing  himself  there 
by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in 
the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were 
proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the 
quick  and  versatile  Montague.  Under  such 
guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences:  but  poetry 
war  his  fovourite  pursuit;  and  when  the  Uni- 
Tersity  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  mar- 
riages and  fhnerals,  he  was  generally  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame 
travelled  to  London:  he  was  thought  a  clever 
lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's,  and  the  lively 
parody  which  he  wrote,  In  concert  with  his 
niend  and  ftUow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden's 
Hind  and  Panther,  was  received  with  great 
applause.    «• 

At  this  time  aU  Montague's  wishes  pointed 
towards  the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  a  peer  with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when 
lu8  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the 
most  delightftal  of  all  suburban  retreats,  when 
he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial 
cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds'  nests 
brought  Arom  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  olf 
reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
he  had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely 
fifty  pounds,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale 
from  the  College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig 
was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he  had  dared 
to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed 
his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  befriencUng  young  men  of  promise,  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a 
few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated  between 
politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary 
ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
kind  of  ability ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary 
ability  he  had  n<x  superior.  He  was  in  the  very 
ntuation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature;  and  during  some  years  his  life  was  a 
series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
specially  of  Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  frame  has  suffered  from  the  folly 
of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have 
persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among  the 
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works  of  the  British  poets.  Thei*e  is  not  % 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as 
any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the 
Nowdigftte  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  in- 
deed great  quickness  and  vigour,  but  not  that 
kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  which  produces 
great  dramas  or  odes :  and  it  is  most  unjust  to 
him  that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast. 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole, 
Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not 
better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them, 
their  metrical  compositions  were  never  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  collection  of  our 
national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  ima- 
gination under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to 
call  the  successful  exertions  of  the  imagination 
flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is  the 
swan:  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have 
suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be  compared 
to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to 
lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  bound, 
horse  and  dromedary.  If  the  man  who  po8«. 
sesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend 
the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But 
if  he  wlU  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial 
region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  facultiea 
which  would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a 
higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all 
his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Mon- 
tague could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  be- 
coming supreme  in  the  State,  and  extendi  ig  its 
control  over  one  executive  department  after 
another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a 
place  very  different  from  the  place  whtch  he 
occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thl.ty,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in  life 
for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain's 
scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he 
owed  not  at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  un- 
questionable superiority  of  his  talente  for  ad- 
ministration and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1697,  he  managed  the 
conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  vet^'ran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax, 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave,  and  proved 
himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  speedily 
seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury :  and  there  the 
clearheaded  and  experienced  Godolphin  soon 
found  that  his  young  colleague  was  his  master. 
When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Montague  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Littleton,  once  distinguished  as  the  ablest 
debater  and  man  of  business  among  the  Whig 
members,  was  content  to  serve  under  his  junior 
To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks 
of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of 
Montague.  His  bitterest  enemies  were  unablf 
to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he 
had  proposed  had  proved  highly  benefioial  t# 
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the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  expedi- 
ents were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  repre- 
sented, in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirm- 
ed, the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
Arom  the  writings  or  the  conyersation  of  some 
ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in 
truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which 
are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  discoyeries 
In  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
to  great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an 
Adam  Smith  and  a  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible. 
It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others, 
that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of  innu- 
merable projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is 
wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes 
it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
humours,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  favoumbly  received,  that  he 
triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors, 
and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution  with  pru- 
dence and  energy ;  and  to  this  praise  no  Eng- 
lish statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self  knowledge 
that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he 
became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well  turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which 
were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beau- 
ties of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  de- 
rive from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a 
patron  of  genius  and  learning  he  ranks  with  bis 
two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His 
munificence  fully  equalled  theirs ;  and,  though 
he  was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he 
succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably 
with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our 
language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague, 
with  admirable  parts  and  with  many  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  had  great  faults, 
and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the  noblest  kind. 
His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height 
of  his  position.  He  became  offensively  arrogant 
and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old 
friends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new 
riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the 
coarsest  and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1693, 
these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they  became 
a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers  and  Montague,  was 
closely  connected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 
Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  but  was  still  a  young  man  in 
eonstitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily, — and  no 
man  was  hated  more  heartily, — admitted  that 
his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action. 
Vhe  history  of  his  mind  deserves  notice :  for  it 


was  the  history  of  many  thoosancb  of  minds 
His  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  conspicnoua 
that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  distinctly  tbe 
origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  whick 
was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

Ho  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant^  and 
was  the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.     His  father 
was  renowned  as  a  distributor  of  Calvini^tie 
tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.    The 
boy*B  first  years  were  past  amidst  Geneva  bands^ 
heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psal- 
mody, and  sermons  three  hours  long.   Plays  and 
poems,  hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed 
by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family. 
The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible, 
when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  pa- 
rents, the  hotblooded,  quickwitted  young  patri- 
cian emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Lon- 
don of  the  Restoration.     The  most  dissolute 
cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  emancipated  precisian.     He  early  acquired 
and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  beiaf 
the  greatest  rake  in  England.    Of  wine  indeed 
he  never  became  the  slave;   and  be  loised  it 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
master  of  his  associates.    But  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots. 
The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  aatoniah- 
ment  even  in  that  age.     To  the  religion  of  his 
country  he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described.     Hb 
mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  pro* 
verbs.     Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  th9 
most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive  and  the 
most  circumstantial.     What  shame  meant  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand.     No  reproaches, 
even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with^e  sharpest 
wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain.    Great  satirista^ 
animated  by  a  deadly  personsl  aversion,  ez« 
hausted  all  their  strength  in  attacks  upon  him. 
They  assailed   him  with  keen  invectiTe ;  they 
assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony ;  but  thcjy 
found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  cooM 
move  him  to  any  thing  but  an  unforced  smile 
and  a  goodhumoured  curse ;  and  they  at  length 
threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  him  feel.     That,  with  such 
vices,  he  should  have  played  a  great  part  in 
life,  should  have  carried  numerous  elections 
against  the  most  formidable  opposition  by  his 
personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  large 
following  m  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
highest  ofi&cesof  the  State,  seems  extraordinary. 
But  he  lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a 
madness  ;   and  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  a  factioii. 
There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.    The 
falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  ode,  he 
was  the  truest  of  Whigs.     The  religiouF  tenets 
of  his  family  ho  had  early  renounced  with  con- 
tempt :  but  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  sted* 
fastly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  half  a  century.    In  small  things  and 
in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly 
appeared.     He  had  the  finest  stud  in  England; 
and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  Tories. 
Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  Hi^  Church 
squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  cams^ 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton's  Careless 
who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket  mereij 
for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton's  Gel^ 
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Bwift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and  Prior,  must  always 
make  him  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man 
himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  interesting. 
There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the 
very  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His 
father,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicu- 
ous among  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex,  had, 
after  the  Restoration,  been  an  active  opponent 
of  the  Court,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
bad  harboured  dissenting  preachers,  had  fre- 
quented meeting-houses,  and  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the 
time  af  the  Western  Insurrection,  ho  had  been 
placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had  been 
searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was 
marching  from  Torbay  towards  London,  he  and 
his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester, 
and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  pub- 
licly breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of 
that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid 
precisians  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after  the 
Convention  became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Har- 
ley was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for 
a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and 
•ducatiou.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  indeed  an 
intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the 
Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ; 
and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had 
persecuted  made  great  exertions  to  keep  him 
©at  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  wars 
raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Church  ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much 
effect  that  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  any  of 
them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose 
name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  insepar- 
ably coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the 
aoclamatious  of  Jacobite  mobs.  * 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that 
in  every  division  Harley  was  in  the  company  of 
those  gentlemen  who  held  his  political  opinions 
in  abhorrence:  nor  was  this  strange:  for  ho 
affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pat- 
tern; and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always 
been  supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who 
watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the 
prerogative,  who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings 
of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to 
mark  the  faults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He 
did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  new  government 
aught  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked 

•  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleyv  I  have 
derived  from  unpubliabed  memoir*  written  by  Edward 
Harley,  younger  brother  of  Robert,  A  copy  of  theae  me- 
moirs is  among  the  Macliintosh  MSS. 

t  The  only  writer*  who  has  praised  Harley**  oratory,  a* 
ftur  a«  I  rember,  is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent.  Swift 
scribbled  in  the  magin,  •*  A  great  lie."  And  certainly  Swift 
Wa«  inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to  Harley.  **That 
lord,"  said  Pope,  "talked  of  business  in  so  confiised  a 
manner  that  you  did  'not  know  what  he  waa  about;  and 
•fwy  thing  hm  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way,  tot 
«•  alwajr*  legaa  in  tfa*  middle.*'— Spence's  Anecdotaiu 


as  severely,  and  suppllc  i  as  sparingly  as  tbf 
old  one.  Acting  on  these  principles  he  ne3«»> 
sarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  wLosi 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  t«  hit. 
He  liked  to  thwart  the  King;  they  likeJ  u 
thwart  the  usurper;  the  consequence  was  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting 
William,  the  Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or 
went  into  the  lobb)'  in  company  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon    Harley    acquired  the   authority   of  a 
leader  among  those  with  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing wide   difforences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily 
voted.     His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed 
altogether  out  of  proportion   to   his   abilities.  ' 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.     He  wu 
unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject     He 
never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  ia 
public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.     To  tie 
end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating 
and  confused  speaker. f     He  had  none  of  tbe 
external  graces  of  an  orator.     His  counten&aee 
was  heavy  ;  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  de- 
formed, and  his  gestures  uncouth.     Vet  he  was 
heard  with  respect.     For,  such  as  his  mind  was, 
it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.     His  youth 
had   been   studious;  and   to   the  last   he  eon- 
tinned  to  love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning.     Indeed  he  aspired  to  tbe 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally 
employed  hours,  which  should  have  been  very 
differently  spent,  in  composing  verses  more  exe-. 
crable   than    the   bellman^s.^      His  time  how- 
ever was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.     He 
had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of  exact- 
ness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respectable 
antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.     His  taste  led  him 
to  plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it 
was  only  by  plodding  among  old   records    that 
any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament.      Having 
few   rivals   in   this  laborious  and  unattractive 
pursuit,  he   soon   began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
oracle  on  questions  of  forms  and  privilege.    Hif 
moral   character   added  not  a  little  to   his  in- 
tiuence.      He  had  indeed  great  vices ;   but  they 
were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.     He  was  not  to 
be  corrupted  by  money.     His  private  life  waj 
regular.     No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him 
even  by  satirists.     Gambling  he  held  in  aver- 
sion ;  and   it  waa  said   that  he  never   passed 
White's,   then   the  favourite    haunt    of.  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of 
anger.     His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily 
with  claret  was  hardly  considered,  as  a  fault  by 
his  contemporaries.    His  knowledge,  his  gravity 
and  his  independent  position  gained  for  him  tbe 
ear  of  the  House ;  and  even  his  bad  speaking 
was,  In  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.     For 
people  are  very  loth  to  admit   that  the   same 
man  can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence. 
It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  u 
splendid  cannot  be  solid,   that  what  is  clear 


X  "  He  used,"  said  Pope,  **  to  eend  trifling  Terw*  trem 
Court  to  the  Scriblerus  Club  almost  every  dny.  and  wooM 
come  and  talk  idly  with  Uicm  almost  every  niuht  otm 
when  his  all  was  at  stake."  Some  specimen's  of  H*rlfri 
poetry  are  in  prints  The  best  I  think,  is  a  stanu  vhiefe 
he  made  on  his  own  fall  in  1714;  and  bad  ia  the  best. 
''To  serve  with  love, 

And  shed  your  Mood, 

Approved  is  above; 

But  here  below 

The  examples  show 

nCia  !Mal  to  be  food." 
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MBAjt  be  profonnd.  V«ry  slowly  wm  the  pab- 
Ue  brought  to  aoknowledge  that  Mansfield  was 
ft  great  Jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a  great 
master  of  politioal  science  Montague  was 
a  brilliant  rhetorician^  and,  therefore,  though 
he  had  ten  times  Harley's  capaeity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by 
detraetors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender. 
Bot  firom  the  absence  of  show  in  Uarley's  dis- 
eonrsee  many  people  inferred  that  there  must 
06  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounoed  to 
ne  a  deep  read,  deep  thinking  gentlcmnn,  not  a 
fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  dirMt  affairs  of  state 
than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This 
character  he  long  supported  with  timt  cunning 
which  is  frequently  fuund  in  company  with  am- 
eitious  and  unquiet  mediocrily.  He  constantly 
nad,  even  with  his  best  fHeuds,  an  air  of  mys- 
tery and  reaerre  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
ne  knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his 
mind  was  labouring  with  some  vast  design.  In 
tiiis  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation 
ioT  wisdom.  It  was  not- till  that  reputation  had 
made  him  an  Earl,  »  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Bngland,  and  master  of 
the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers  began  to  find 
out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  pussleheaded  man.* 

Boon  after  the  |;eneral  election  of  1690,  Har- 
ley,  generally  Toting  with  the  Tories,  began  to 
turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  uot  the  less 
real.  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine 
that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to  a  mari- 
time war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  anti- 
pathy to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  character,  came 
much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was 
complete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  conventioles 
became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet 
to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early  breeding 
would  now  and  then  shew  themselves;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Land,  he 
•ometimes  wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God 
Barebone8.t 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little. 
His  history,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  re- 
•embles  that  of  Harley :  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in 
elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great 
merit,  who,  having  begun  lifb  with  nothing, 
had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and 
who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity 
and  his  munificent  charity.  The  Fo\9y  were, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Horleys,  Whigs  and 
Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of 
elose  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writ- 
ings he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The 
opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley 
were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  become,  merely  firom  the  vehemence  of 
his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  mighty 

*  TIm  cbaratier  of  lUiiey  it  to  be  eoU«etad  from  lona- 
merable  paoegyfiea  and  lampoons  firom  the  work*  and  the 
prirato  oorr«apondeno«  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior 
•ad  BoHngbroke,  and  tnm  mQltftaow  of  nirh  work*  as 
Oa  and  Bull,  tba  Bigh  Qamum  Doetor,  sad  The  HUtorj 
of  Robert  Powell  the  Puppet  Showman. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  fiept.  12, 1709,  a  short  time  before  he 
was  brooglit  into  power  on  the  sboaldeTS  of  the  High 
CBmrrh  mob,  he  says :  *•  My  soul  has  been  among  Ijons, 
ef«B  the  toBB  of  men,  whose  teeth  aH  spears  and  arrows, 
sad  their  tongnes  shwp  swotda.  But  I  learn  how  good  It 
!■  to  wait  oa  the  Lotd,  and  to  poiieis  oofS^s  soul  la  ~ 


ptrhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely 
metamorphoHed  into  a  Tory,  if  the  process 
of  transmutation  bad  not  been  interrupted 
by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were  highly  re< 
speetable,  and  had  been  improved  by  educv 
tloOi  He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unuecee- 
sary  for  him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession ; 
but  he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science. 
His  morale  were  without  stain  :  aod  the  greatest 
fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that 
he  paraded  his  independence  and  di&inteiefited* 
ness  too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  being  thought  to  fawn  that  he  was  always 
growling. 

Anotlier  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned 
Howe,  lately  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs, 
had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  iiite 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The 
deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had 
joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or 
semblance  of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but 
much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind,  much 
spite  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker  ol 
that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large 
measure,  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  te 
give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  we: 
come  to  the  Tory  party ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could,  as  >et,  exercise  over  that  party 
the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  stiU 
colled  themselves  Whigs,  aud  generally  vindi* 
cated  their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  grounded 
on  Whig  principles. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  wems  clear  that  Sunder* 
land  had  good  reason  for  recommending  thai 
the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Whigs.  The  ^ing,  iiowever,  hesitated  long 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied 
between  the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those 
parties  was  disposed  to  question  hia  title,  the 
other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative 
He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  th*-  ua* 
reasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of  the  Con* 
vention  Parliament  at  the  close  of  10^9  aod  the 
beginnin*;  of  1690;  and  he  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  hod  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
who  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who 
had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  com- 
mand of  his  4rmy  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  called 
him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangman. 
He  had  once,  by  a  bold  and  uoeipcct..d  effort, 
freed  himself  from  their  yoke;  and  he  wae 
not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  again.  He 
personally  disliked  Wharton  and  Russell  He 
thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermnrthen, 
of  tlie  intogrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  diligence 
and  financial  skill  of  Qbdolphin.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  dunderlano. 


The  letter  was  to  Garstalrs.  I  doubt  whotbei  Barley  would 
have  canted  thus  if  be  had  been  writing  to  Atterbury. 

t  The  anomalous  position  which  Hariey  and  Foley  at 
this  time  oenipled,  Is  notleed  in  the  Dlaloipio  between  a 
Whig  and  a  Tory.  lOW-  **  Tour  great  P.  Fo— y,"  says  the 
Tory,  "  turns  cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  Qeocral 
of  the  West  Saions.  The  two  Bar— ys,  fbtber  and  son,  are 
engineers  under  the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnanee,  and 
bomb  any  bill  which  he  bath  once  reM^lT'd  to  reduce  is 
aHhes.**  Seymour  is  the  General  of  the  Wert  flazona. 
Husgrare  had  been  Uentenant  of  the  Qrdnanos  in  Om 
TCign  of  Charles  the  r 
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backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame 
all  objections. 

Oa  the  seventh  of  November,  1693,  the  Parlial- 
ment  met;  and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly 
began.  William  from  the  throne  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Conti- 
nent. During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  the 
had,  on  every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force  ; 
and  it  had  therefore  been  found  impossible  to 
cope  with  her.  His  allies  had  promised  to 
increase  their  armies ;  and  he  tmsted  that  the 
Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  | 
King's  speech  into  consideration.  The  miscar- 
riage of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief  subject 
of  didcuesion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was  univer- 
sal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties 
raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons. 
Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He 
declared  that  the  disasters  of  the  summer  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the  ignor* 
ance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  naval  administraticTb.  There  must  Uave 
been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of 
his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unpro- 
tected, had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  Ho  must 
have  been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet 
with  a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As 
there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  State  was 
ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers.  '*  Would 
that  all  men  in  power  would  follow  the  example 
of  my  Lord  Keeper  I  If  all  patronage  were 
bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as 
bis,  we  should  not  see  the  public  othces  tilled 
with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no 
duties."  It  was  moved  and  carried  unani- 
mously, that  the  Commons  would  support  their 
Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay 
of  Lagos. f  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary 
evidence.  The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the 
examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
Council  which  Mary  had  appointed  to  inquire 
Into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  merchants. 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called 
tn  and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  ill 
io  stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to 
the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of 
his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
lufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  con- 
iemning  the  naval  administration,  and  moved 
%  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacheous 
mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis- 
management could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that 
there  had  been  foul  play  had  certainly  not  been 
proved.  The  Tories  proposed  that  the  word 
••  treacherous"  should  be  omitted.  A  division 
took  place ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
three.     Whartoa  was  a  teller  for  the  majority. { 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been 
treason,  but  not  who  was  the  traitor.     Several 


•  Lords*  and  OommonB*  Journals,  Nov.  7, 1693. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1693 ;  Grey's  Debates* 

t  OoiBinoQt'  Joonuis,  Novembet  17, 1693. 


keen   debates  followed.     The  Whigs   tried  t« 
throw   the   blame   on  Killegrew   and   Delavaii 
who  were  Tories :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to 
make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victaal- 
ling  Department,  which  was  ander  the  direc- 
tion of  Whigs.     But   the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes 
of  censure   drawn   in  general   terms   than  t« 
brand  individuals  by  name.    A  resolution  clear* 
ing   the   Victualling   Office  was   proposed    by. 
Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two 
days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two. {    But  when  the  victorious 
party  brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the 
admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great  numben 
from   the  country,  and,  after  a  debate  whicii 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven 
at  night,    succeeded   in  saving   their   frienti^ 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  th« 
Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.     Another 
attack  was   made  a   few  days   lattei   with  no 
better  success.     The  Noes  were  a  hundred  nod 
eighty-five,    the    Ayes,  only    a    hundre«l    and 
seventy-five.    The  indefatigable  and  implacable 
Wharton  was  on  both  occasions  teller  for  tba 
minority.  II 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  w^s  de- 
cidedly with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  wert 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had  io- 
deed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the  escape  had 
been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  lbs 
King  to  employ  them  any  longer.  Tho  advice 
of  Sunderland  prevailed.  A  new  Commis^oa 
of  Admiralty  W)is  prepared;  and  Kussell  was 
named  First  Lord.  Ho  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed 10  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Notting- 
ham should  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  th«a 
unusual  to  see  men  who  were  personally  aad 
politically  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high 
offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  bet  wees 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  charge  of  what  would 
now  be  called  the  War  Department,  was  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  service  could 
not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  oo-opera- 
tion  between  them :  and  between  NottingLaA 
and  Russell  such  co-operation  was  not  to  h% 
expected.  **I  thank  you,''  William  said  te 
Nottingham,  "  for  your  services.  I  hare  noth* 
ing  to  complain  of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only 
from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you."  Notting- 
ham retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very 
honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer 
than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before.  W  hat 
were  then  considered  as  a  legitimate  emolu- 
ments of  his  place  were  great :  he  had  eokl 
Kensington  House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large 
sum  ;  and  he  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  oi 
that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucrative 
grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  parchaa- 
ing  land.  He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies 
meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth 
by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not, 
as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortana 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  count rj. 
He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would 
invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds.     His  property 


tOommons'  JovraAls,  Nov.  22,  27, 16M ;  Grey^  It^batiea 
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•kttold  fell  b«  such  M  eoiild  be  rtadily  cbs-i 
ooTercd  and  seized.* 

Daring  some  veeks  the  seals  wbioh  Nottiog^ 
kam  had  delivered  up  remained  in  the  royal 
oloset.  To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy  mat- 
ter. They  were  offered  to  Bbrewsbnry,  who  of 
all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King's 
fkTOvr:  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and, 
I  la  order  to  avoid  fiirther  importunity,  retired 
!  into  the  eountry.  There  he  soon  received  a 
pressing  letter  firom  Blisabeth  Villiers.  This 
lady  hi^  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a 
passion  which  had  caused  much  scandal  and 
much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague.  Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not 
to  her  personal  charms,— for  it  tasked  all  the  art 
of  Kndler  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  can- 
vass,—not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  her  sei,— for  she  did  not  excel  in 
playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  de- 
ficient in  fsminine  ease  and  grace, — but  to 
powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake 
the  cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought 
her  advice.  Bven  Swift,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  cynical  of  her  contemporaries,  pronounced 
.  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
sate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two 
in  the  afternoon  till  near  midnight.f  By  de- 
grees the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquer- 
ed the  first  place  in  her  husband's  affection. 
But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures,  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Blisabeth  Villiers  for  advice  and 
assistance.  She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  not  to  throw 
away  the  opportunity  of  uniting  the  Whig  party 
for  ever.  Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the 
same  effect  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  un- 
meaning excuses:  **I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
court  life :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  re- 
quires much  exertion:  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  any  party  in  the  State :  in  short,  I  am  un- 
fit for  the  world :  I  want  to  travel :  I  want  to 
see  Spain.**!  These  were  mere  pretences.  Had 
Sbrewebury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would 
have  said  tiiat  he  had,  in  an  ctU  hour,  been 
fhlse  to  the  cause  of  that  Bevolution  in  which 
he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  en- 
tered  into  engagements  of  which  ho  repented, 
but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate 
himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under 
these  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  existing  government. 
Marlborough,  Godolphin  and  Bussell,  indeed, 
had  no  scruple  about  correspondiDg  with  one 
King  while  holding  office  under  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marl- 
herough,  Godolphin  and  Russell^  a  conscience, 
a  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  failed  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  bat  which  ne- 
ver failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  reftisal  to  accept  the 
Seals,  the  ministerial  arrangements  which  the 
King  had  planned  were  not  carried  into  entire 
effect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention 
of  the  Commons  was  again  called  to  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India:  and  the  charter  which 


bed  jdst  been  granted  to  the  ild  Company  war 
laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  hava 
been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrang^ement, 
which,  in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  which 
they  had  themselves  suggested  not  many  months 
before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted  with  pru* 
dence.  But  the  Directors,  from  the  day  on 
which  they  had  obtained  the  charter,  had  per- 
secuted the  interiopers  without  mercy,  and  had 
quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  persS" 
cute  interlcpen  in  the  Bastem  Seas,  and  an- 
other to  persecute  them  in  the  port  of  London. 
Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against  the 
private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  Jniles  from 
Bngland.  If  harsh  things  were  doire,  the  Bng- 
lish  did  not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of 
them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done ;  nor 
was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  West- 
minster who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been 
wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or 
four  years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton. 
With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors  deter* 
mined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of 
their  Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  &e  most 
odious  features  of  the  monopoly.  Some  wealthy 
merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship 
named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numer* 
ons,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers 
had  been  made  out  for  Alicant :  but  there  was 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  really 
bound  fbr  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Com- 
pany obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubt* 
less  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Bvery 
day  that  she  lay  in  the  Thames  caused  a  heavy 
expense  to  the  owners.  The  indignation  In  the 
City  was  great  and  general.  The  Company 
maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  mono- 
poly the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily 
followed.  The  public  turned  the  argument 
round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that 
the  monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute 
was  at  the  height  when  the  Parliament  met 
Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  conri- 
deration  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  first  question  on  which  the  conflicting  par- 
ties tried  their  strength  was  the  choice  of  a 
chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and 
subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child, 
and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  rix.  The  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  autnority 
the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped.  One  of  her 
owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  staunch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a 
witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted 
out  for  the  Indian  trade.  **  It  is  no  sin  that  I 
know  of,"  he  answered,  «*  to  trade  with  India ; 
and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  restrained 
by  Act  of  Parliament"  Papillon  reported  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention 
of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.    The  questioa 


•  L*n0nBlta«t,  flept  1-U,  Ncr.  7-17, 1098.  t  See  the  Uttoii  wriOmi  at  this  Mm«  by  Biiabeth  TB* 
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was  tben  pat,  that  the  House  would  agree  with 
the  Committee.  Tl^e  friends  of  the  Old  Com- 
pany ventured  on  a  second  division,  and  were 
defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  votes  to 
h  hundred  and  twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few 
days  later  it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of 
England  had  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company,  sensi- 
ble that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the 
motion  to  pass  without  a  division. f  ^ 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  constitutional  questions  which 
had  been  left  unsettled  by  the  liill  of  Rights. 
It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  sound  doc- 
trine that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  mnjority  of  the 
Houire  of  Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade 
could  be  advantiigeously  carried  oa  only  by 
means  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly.  It 
migit  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the 
resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the 
New  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was 
passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  its  own  privileges,  was  able, 
with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to  prevent  the 
rival  associations  from  obtaining  similar  privi- 
leges. The  consequence  was  that,  during  some 
years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade  with 
India,  in  fact,  the  trade  still  Iny  under  severe 
restrictions.  The  private  adventurer  found  in- 
deed no  difficulty  in  sailing  from  England :  but 
his  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  be 
had  turned  the  Cape  of  Qobd  Hope.  Whatever 
respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  public  functionaries  iu  London, 
such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much 
less  regarded  than  a  private  letter  from  CUild; 
and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  battle  with 
unhroken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the  factories 
of  thb  Company  orders  that  no  indulgence  should 
be  shown  to  the  intruders.  For  the  House  of 
Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  be  expressed 
the  bitterest  contempt.  "Be  guided  by  my 
instructions,"  he  wrote,  "and  not  by  the  non- 
sense of  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who 
have  hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own 
private  affairs,  and  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  questions  of  trade."  It  appears  that  his 
directions  we  obeyed.  Every  where  in  the  East, 
during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant  of 
tiie  Company  and  the  independent  merchant 
waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of 
piracy,  and  tried  by  every  artifice  to  ezaspe-  I 
rate  the  Mogul  government  against  each  other. {  ' 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of 
the  preceding  year  were^  in  this  year,  again 


*  Commoni'  Journabi,  Jftn.  6,  8, 1003^. 

+  Ibid.  Jan.  19,  1693-4. 

I  Hamilton's  New  Acooant. 

I  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Arcblvos  of  the  Lordfi.  Its 
hitttory  I  learned  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses, 
from  a  pas8aii;u  in  the  Diary  of  Narci.sgus  Luttrell,  and 
from  two  letters  to  the  States  General,  both  dated  on  Feb. 
27,  (March  0,)  1094,  the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  Lords. 
One  of  these  letters  is  from  Van  Cittern;  the  other,  which 
eontains  fuller  information,  is  ttom  L'llermitago. 

llCoramons'  Journals,  Nov.  28,  1693;  Grey's  Debates. 
I/Bermitafff  expeetfid  that  the  hill  would  pttAS,  and  that 


brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlianeiil 
In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill  for  th« 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason, 
a  Triennial  Bill,  and  »  Place  Bill  wer«  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commone. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  firtt 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  nnfaTourably 
received  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  ranch 
interest  in  the  question  that  he  camo  down  tc 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes 
but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  asd 
sate  through  the  whole  debate  on  the  secoad 
reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  aznl 
entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  s 
moment,  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  power- 
fully supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  who 
had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uncourUj 
sido  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session, 
showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave.  Marl- 
borough,  Rochester  and  Nottingham  spoke  for 
the  bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly 
against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reasons  urged 
by  Caermarthen  were  not  the  reasons  which 
chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were 
Y'ully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  psss 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  tfa« 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward:  they  knew 
that  the  Lower  House  was  as  fully  determined 
not  to  pass  such  a  clause ;  and  they  thought  it 
better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should 
happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel. | 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all 
the  calculations  of  the  best  informed  politicians 
of  that  time,  and  may  therefore  well  seem  ex- 
traordinary to  us.  During  the  recess,  that  bill 
had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  sealous 
for  the  Revolution  atid  for  popular  prineiplefl 
of  government,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the 
universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  State. 
On  the  first,  second  and  third  readings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  The 
AVhigs  were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed 
to  be  acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that  ths 
King,  though  he  had  used  his  Veto  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  o# 
offering  a  pertinax;ious  opposition  to  their 
wishes.  But  Seymour,  with  a  canning  which 
long  experience  had  matured,  after  deferring  the 
conflict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  tb»  victory 
from  his  adversaries,  when  they  were  most 
secure.  When  the  Speaker  held  np  the  bill  ia 
his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  i; 
should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fortj* 
six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six.^ 
Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  tbemseWes  that 
their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  snrprise,  aod 
might  be  retrieyed.  Within  three  days  there- 
fore, Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  restless 
man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper 
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the  royal  a«sent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  Xcvem*^ 
17-27,  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  **  Tl  parcist  dani 
toute  la  cbambre  beaueoup  de  paraiou  k  fiiire  |uu«er  « 
bil."  On  Nov.  28,  (Deo.  8,)  he  says  that  the  divijion  on  tbs 
passing  "  n'a  pas  caua6  une  p6tite  surprise.  II  est  dilfi.  tit 
d'Hvoir  un  point  fixe  sup  lea  Id^s  qn'oo  pent  se  fcriiw 
des  Amotions  du  parlement,  car  11  parolst  quelqucfol)>  dt 
grandes  chaleurs  qui  semblent  devoir  tout  cnflammrr,  et 
qui,  peu  de  terns  apr^,  s'^vaporent.'*  That  Seymour  vu 
the  chief  manacrer  of  the  oppofiiti<»i  to  tho  bill  ia  a.<«H>rtpd 
ia  the  onee  celebrated  Hush  Moaoiy  pamphlet  oCtlut  jmt 
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Hoafl#  &  bSn  flubstantUUy  the  same  with  thai 
which  hail  so  strangely  miscarried  in  the  Lower. 
The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the 
Commons  it  found  no  favor.  Many  members, 
who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments should  be  limited,  resented  the  inter- 
ference of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
elective, branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one 
which  especially  belongs  to  us :  we  have  con- 
sidered it;  we  have  come  to  a  decisiou  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most 
indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to 
rererse  that  decision.  The  question  now  is,  not 
whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be 
limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our 
judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the 
patrician  order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by 
the  ^rts  and  the  eloquence  qf  Seymour.  The 
bill  c6ntained  a  definition  of  the  words,  "to 
hold  a  Parliament."  This  definition  was  scru- 
tinised with  extreme  jealousy,  and  was  thought 
by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have 
been  firamed  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of 
the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty 
and  obscure  fragments  of  the  debates  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflec- 
tions were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both 
political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus, 
though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill-humour 
which  many  gentlemen  showed.  **  It  is  true," 
be  said,  **  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved :  but 
St  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords 
are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution. 
The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved :  but, 
I  doubt,  if  his  fritfids  had  set  him  a  day,  he 
would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them."  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the 
Place  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  twelve 
months  before,  passed  easily  through  the  Com- 
mons. Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly ; 
and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  iL 
It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back 
completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally 
drawn,  it  provided  that  no  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of  January, 
1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and 
of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same 
Parliament.  The  Lords  bad  added  the  words, 
*^  unless  ho  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  These  words, 
few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  crowd 
of  subordinate  public  functionaries  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
most  undesinrble  that  the  heads  of  the  great 
•zeoutive  departments  should  be  kept  out  of 
that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that 
House  open  both  to  those  who  ought  and  to 
ihoss  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.    It 


very  properly  let  in  the  Seoretaries  of  Stat* 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it 
let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Li- 
censes and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receiv- 
ers, Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the 
Acts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the 
Qreen  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe. 
So  little  did  the  Commons  understand  what 
they  were  about  that^  after  firaming  a  law,  in 
one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another 
view  most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They 
agreed  to  the  amendment;  and  nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  withheld,  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  withheld,  if  William  had  known  how  nn- 
iniportant  the  bill  now  was.  But  he  under- 
stood the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons 
themselves.  Ho  knew  that  the$  imagined  that 
they  had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of 
the  royal  power ;  and  he  was  determined  not  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limita- 
tion. He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of 
the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative. 
He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered 
the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  revenue ;  and  the 
Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  In  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the 
Triennial  Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by 
r^ecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  considered  that,  on  both  these  oooasions, 
the  announcement  of  his  refusal  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  Od  both  these 
occasions^  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a 
year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next 
sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  different  The 
principal  business  of  the  session  was  hardly 
begun:  estimates  were  still  under  oonsidera- 
tion  ;  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending:  and, 
if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour^ 
the  consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whe- 
ther he  had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  de- 
termination seems  to  have  taken  both  the  ^ead- 
ins  Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise. 
When  the  Clerk  had  proclaimed  that  the  King 
and  Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touching 
free  and  ^npartial  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon 
as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was 
a  long  and  tempestuous  debate.  AU  other  busi- 
ness was  postponed.  All  committees  were  ad- 
journed. It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would, 
early  the  next  morning,  take  into  consideraticn 
the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  morning  oame, 
the  exoitemont  did  not  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  Court  of  Bequests.  All  members  who 
could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  House. 
That  none  might  be  able  to  steal  away  nonotieed, 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on 
the  table.  All  strangers  were  ordered  to  retire. 
With  these  solemn  preparations  began  a  sitting 


^  Ocmmin^  Joomtl;  Qrtfn  Detwtot,   Tb« 


•opy  of  this  MU  went  down  to  ihm  HotiM  ctOoaauaatttoA 
Is  lost  Th«  original  fAcMight  on  paper  is  smoDf  the  Ar- 
ihlvM  «r  tlM  Luds,    That  Mnnmonth  taniht  in  ths  Utt 


I  liamsA  ftaoi  a  lettir  of  I/B 

ral,  tea.  1-11,  IdBS.    Astothanamtii 


tott»8lB«asG«M> 
oathadiviaAoa,! 


have  MlovaA  tha  JoUHila.  Bat  la  Gvafs  IMatas,  and 
la  tta  lattan  or  Taa  Olttott  and  I/BanOtact^  tka  BiM^ 
iKgr  Is  aau  to  bwe  hiM  in* 
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which  remiiidcd  r  few  old  men  of  some  of  tho 
first  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament.  High 
words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Commons  of  Englnnd 
for  the  sake  of  royal  favour,  hardly  ventured  to 
raise  their  voices.  Montngue  alone  seems  to 
have  defended  tiie  King.  Lowthcr,  though  high 
in  office  and  a  member  of  tho  cabinet,  owned 
that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  ex- 
prcsBcd  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded 
by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives  of 
tlie  people  could  confirie.  Harlcy,  Foley  and 
Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them.  A  reso- 
lution, affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was 
carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley, 
after  reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their 
negative  voice  as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if 
Hia  Majesty  refused  them  redress,  they  could 
refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up 
to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Ad- 
dress, but  with  a  Representation.  Some  mem- 
bers proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address :  but  they  wore  overruled  ;  and  a 
committeo  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Rep- 
resentation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and  when  the  House 
met  again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly 
Bubsided.  The  malignant  joy  nnd  the  wild  hopes 
which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  expressed  with  their  usual  impru- 
dence, had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were 
fright^od  by  hearing  that  "William  was  fully 
determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the 
nation.  Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  what- 
ever, would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly 
popular  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  con- 
atitucnt  bodies,  it  was  well  known,  were  generally 
•ealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  compa- 
ratively little  for  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory 
members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  to  mn  the  risks  of  a  general  election. 
W^hen  the  R,epresentation  which  Harley  and  his 
friends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought 
offensively  strong.  After  being  recommitted, 
shortened  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the 
whole  House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle ;  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured 
the  Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  support  which  he  had  on  many  occasions 
received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  con- 
sider their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he 
should  look  on  counsellors  who  might  attempt 
to  raise  dissentions  between  him  and  his  Parlisk- 
ment  as  his  enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  ackhowledg- 
ment  that  he  had  used  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech 
into  consideration.  Harley  and  his  allies  com- 
plained that  the  King's  answer  was  no  answer 
at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a 
money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  re- 
presentation pressing  His  Majesty  to  explain 
himself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time  there 
was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly. 


The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered  fr-^m  their 
dismay,  but  were  in  high  8piri».:':*»ind  eajrer  for 
the  conflict.     Wharton,    RusscV*    nnd   Litrlfinn 
maintained  that  the  Hcuse  ought  to  be  sjiti««Sed 
what  what  the  King  had  said.     *•  Do  yon  wi^h." 
said  Littleton,  *•  to  make  sport  for  your  ciifmie*? 
There  is  no  want  of  them.     They  besiejro  our 
very   doors.     We  read,    as  we  come   through 
thejobby,  in   the  face  and  gestures  of  evpry 
nonjuror  whom  wo   pass,  delight  at   the  mo- 
mentary coolness  which  hns  arisen  between  us 
and  the  King.     That  should  be  enough  for  us. 
We  may  be  sure  that  we   are  voting  riglitl? 
when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  contoand 
the  hopes   of  traitors."     The    House   divided. 
Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side,   Wharton  on 
the  other.     Only  eighty-eight  voted  with  Har^ 
ley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victorT 
that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious  answer  :  but 
they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.     '*  We  hate 
lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  tie- 
bates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  party.     »*  Let  qs 
get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.    The 
best  form  which  our  ^hanks  can  take  is  that  of 
a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  Wli'iam  bad 
a  right  to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerou* 
contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  with  bis  Par* 
liament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy  the  rising  nnd 
goirig  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest:  and  the  opinion  there 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the 
whole  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  bj  his 
conduct.* 

Another  question,  wUfch  excited  scarcely  less 
angry  feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
was,  about  the  same  time  under  consideration. 
On  the  sixth  of  December,  a  Whig  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Pro- 
testants.   Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
a  bill  were  not  wanting.     Great  number*  of 
people,  eminently  industrious  and  intelli^^ent, 
firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enenties 
of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  with- 
out a  country.    Among  the  Huguenots  who  bad 
fled  fVom  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King  were 
many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters, 
in  arts  and  in  sciences ;  and  even  the  humblest 
refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  king 
dom  in  Europe.     With  French  Protestants  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the   edicts  of 
Lewis  were  now  mingled  Qerman  Protestana 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arma 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg,  AmstenJam, 
Louuon,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who 
had  once  been  thriving  btirghers  of  Heidelburg 
or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyarii 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhioe. 
A  statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would  be 
at  once  generous  and  politio  to  invite  to  the 
English  shores.and  to  ineorporate  with  the  Eng- 
lish people  emigrants  so  nnfortunate  and  so 
respectable.     Their  ingenuity  and  their  dili- 
gence could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  land  which 
should  aflf^ord  thiim  an  asylam ;  nor  could  it  be 
doubted  that  they  would  manfully  defend  the 
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•  The  bill  U  In  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.    Its  hivtory  I    I/Hermltage.    I  think  it  clear  from  Orey'i  Bebfttas  ihak 
I  have  collected  from  the  Jouim^lR,  from  Grey's  Debatee,    a  speech  which  I/Uermitage   attribtites  to   a 
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•twtry  of  their  tdoptiim  agalost  him  whose 
traelly  had  driTon  them  from  the  oonntry  of 
their  birth. 

The  first  two  reedinge  passed  without  a 
division.  Bat  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should 
be  committed,  there  was  a  debate  in  which  the 
right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  gOTomment.  It  was  idle, 
liey  said,  to  talk  abont  the  poor  Hugnenots  or 
che  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently 
meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants 
or  Uerman  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who 
would  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a 
guilder  a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
ready  to  sign  the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
stantiation  in  England  as  to  trample  on  the 
Gross  in  Japan.  They  would  come  over  in 
multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  public 
•ffice.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and 
gnage  the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws 
would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant 
diip  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the 
Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zealanders  and 
Hollanders  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own 
sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  ser- 
vice of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling 
the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our 
Bi<m«y  by  assuming  like  character  of  a  native, 
would,  as  soon  as  a  press  gang  appeared,  lay 
elaim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  in- 
truders would  soon  rule  every  corporation, 
f  hey  would  elbow  our  ovm  Aldermen  oif  tiie 
Royal  Exchange.  They  wonld  buy  the  heredi- 
Iai7  woods  and  halls  of  our  count^  gentlemen. 
Almdy  one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues 
of  Bgypt  was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made 
their  appearanoe  even  in  the  royal  chambers. 
,  Nobody  could  go  to  8aint  James's  without  being 
•  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Bata- 
viaii  marshes  oroakmg  all  round  him :  and  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  the  whole  country  would 
be  as  much  invested  by  the  loathsome  brood  as 
the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely 
In  this  sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight, 
member  for  Bristol,  a  coarse  minded  and  spite- 
fVil  Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest 
man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two  years 
before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired 
ft  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  irith  gross 
disrespect  a  commlsdon  sealed  wiUi  the  great 
Mai  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeat- 
•dly  sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the 
rabble  of  his  city  to  hoet  and  pelt  the  Judges.* 
He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by  desiring 
that  the  Setjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors, 
Ic  order  that  the  odieus  roll  of  parchment, 
w  lich  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the 
b  .'tlynght  of  the  BngHsh  people,  might  be 
treated  with  proper  contumely.  **  Let  us  first," 
he  said,  **kick  the  bill  out  of  the  House;  and 
then  let  us  kiofc  the  foreigners  out  of  the  king* 
dom." 


On  a  diyision  the  motion  Ibr  eommltting  th« 
bill  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  f  But  the 
minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious ;  and  the 
majority  speedily  began  to  waver.  Knight's 
speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offenswe, 
soon  sppeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  were  circuleted  by  the 
post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  such  was 
the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  laany 
persons  read  this  -ribaldry  with  assent  and 
admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was  produced 
in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of 
indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the 
impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  orator. 
Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
expelled  and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologized,  and 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  of  what  he  had  said. 
He  escaped  with  impuijuty :  but  his  speech  was 
voted  false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Tard.  The 
bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was 
prudently  suffered  to  drop.  J 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with 
financial  questions  of  grave  importance.  The 
estimates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous. 
The  Ring  proposed  to  add  to  the  regnlar  army, 
already  the  greatest  regular  army  that  England 
had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons, 
eight  of  horse,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry. 
The  whole  number  of  men,  oiBcers  included, 
would  thus  be  increased  to  about  ninety-four 
thousand.}  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous 
war  on  Spun  in  Europe  snd  America,  bad  never 
had  two-thirds  of  the  military  force  which  Wil* 
Ham  now  thought  necessary.  The  ffreot  body 
of  the  Tories,  headed  by  three  l^hig  chiefs, 
Harley,  Foley  and  Howe,  opposed  any  augmen- 
tation. The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed 
by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted 
all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discus- 
sions, and  probably  niany  close  divisions,  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  demanded.  The  House 
allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons, 
six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  inAmtry.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  voted  for  the  vear  amounted 
to  eighty-three  thousand,  the  cbarge  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ord* 
nance.  || 

The  narat  estimates  passed  much  more  ra- 
pidly ;  for  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England  ought 
to  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the  ar- 
rears due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  tbi 
expenses  of  the  year  1694.f 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Ways  and  Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  and  by  this 
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The  history  of  tb«l  bill  will  be  found  In  the  JovamaU, 
Vrom  Van  Ctttea  and  L^HenaitMe  we  leam  ]«m  tlua 
might  have  been  expected  on  a  luQeet  whleh  auet  have 
been  teteroeaug  to  Putah  atatemea.  Salght'i  ipeeDh 
will  be  ftmnd-amoBg  the  Somen  PaMn.  He  la  deaeribed 
fij  hie  broUiar  JaooUte,  Soger  North,  ae  "  a  geDtleman  of 

eiBineBt  iategrifar  and  lojalty  am  ever  the  c^y  of  Bxktol 
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I  OomiBonf'  Joamali,  Deo.  6, 1008-4. 

I  Commona'  Jouraal,  Deo.  20,  and  22;  160d-4.  Tba 
Jonmals  did  not  then  contain  any  notice  of  the  diTkhna 
which  took  plaee  when  the  fionse  waa  in  eommtttMw 
There  was  only  one  dlTirion  on  tho  amy  eetimataa  of  this 
year,  when  the  maee  waa  on  the  table.  That  rtltiaion  waa 
OD  tba  qiMttion  whether  60,O0OL  or  147,000^.  iihoald  ba 
granted  fbr  hoipftaU  and  eontlngendefli  The  Vhlgt  ear- 
ried  the  larger  ansa  by  184  TOtea  to  120.  Wharton  waati 
teller  «>r  the  aujocity,  foley  for  the  minority. 

%  Oammmuf  Jowaalai  K«r.  flk  1688^ 
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•Inpla  but  powerful  machinery  about  two  mil- 
lions were  raised  with  certainty  nnd  despatch.* 
A  poll  tax  was  imposed.!  Stamp  duties  had 
long  been  among  the  fiscul  resources  of  Holland 
and  France,  andhude.xisted  here  during  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been 
suffered  to  expire.  They  were  now  revived ; 
and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  J  The  hack- 
ney coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  commissioners, 
in  spite  of  t!te  resistance  of  the  wives  of  the 
eoachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.  §  But,  not- 
withstanding all  these  expedients,  there  was 
Still  a  large  deficiency  ;  and  it  was  again  neces- 
aary  to  borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some 
other  imposts  of  less  importance  were  set  apart 
to  form  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of 
this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery, 
but  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  but 
the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a  later 
period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided 
into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be 
twenty  shillings  aunually,  or,  in  other  words, 
ten  per  cent,  during  sixteen  years.  But  ten 
per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a  bait  which 
was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An  additional 
lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  On 
one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest 
was  to  be  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty-nine 
fortieths.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes 
was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements 
for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Neale,  who,  after 
squandering  away  two  fortunes,  had  been  glad 
ta  become  groom  porter  at  tlie  palace.  His  du- 
ties were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played 
at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  de- 
cide any  dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bow- 
ling green  or  at  the  gaming  table.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  in  the  business  of  this  not  very 
exalted  post,  and  had  made  such  sums  by  rallies 
that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very  costly  specu- 
lations, and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was 
probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been 
consulted  about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  thought  it 
hardly  decent  iu  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  gambler  by  profession.  || 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  mil- 
lion was  obtained.  But  another  million  was 
wanted  to  bring  the  estimated  revenue  for  the 
year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure. The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
'Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary 
difhculties,  he  might  not  easily  have  induced  the 
Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and 
vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages, 
both  commer:ial  and  political,  more  important 
than  the  immediate  relief  to  the  finances.  H» 
succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  State. for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a 


•  Stat.  6  W.  Sc  M.  e.  1. 
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Stat.  6  A  6  W.  ft  M.  e.  22;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

But.  6  W.  A  M.  c.  7. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  22, 
MM;  A  Poem  on  Squtre  Neal's  Projects;  Maloom's  His- 
torr  of  London.  Neafg  functions  arc  de.«or{bed  in  several 
editions  of  Cbamberiayatt'i  btato  of  fioglaod.    Uit  name 


p*eat  institution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  i 
tlinn  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish, 
and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  bulwark,  iu  daug.rous  times,  of  the  Protes- 
tant succession. 

In  the  reign  of  WMlliam  old  men  were  still 
living  who  could  remember  the  days  when  there 
was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city  of 
London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his  own 
house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented 
to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluse^  on 
his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  produced  its  natural  efl'ect,  the  subdivision 
of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and 
receiving  money  had  come  into  fashion  among 
the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the 
commercial  houses.  This  new  branch  of  bust* 
ness  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  ia 
which  great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  securs 
from  fire  and  from  rubbers.  It  was  at  the  shops 
of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  all 
the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  traded 
gave  and  received  notliing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  iritboni 
much  opposition  and  clamour.  Old-faahioned 
merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class  of 
men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined 
themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had 
made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls 
and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladiea» 
and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen 
setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the 
treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  mast«r8| 
of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said, 
played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned  by 
the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other 
men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave 
who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman :  if  they 
turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  cash 
became  a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side  the  con> 
venienc^s  of  the  modern  practice  were  set  forth 
in  animated  language.  The  new  system,  it  wst 
said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Twe 
3:erks,  seated  in  one  coihiting  house,  did  wh»t, 
under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done  bj 
twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  eatablish- 
meuts.  A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred 
ten  times  iu  a  morning;  and  thus  a  hundred 
guineas  locked  in  his  safe  close  to  the  Exchange, 
did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thou- 
sand guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tiili, 
some  on  Ludgate  ilill,  some  in  Austin  Friara, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street.^ 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest 
in  murmuring  against  the  innovation  gave  way 
and  conform^  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The 
last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say,  was 
Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680,  after  resid- 
ing many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  Loudon, 
nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  thin 
the  practice   of  making  payments  by  drawing 

fhxiuently  appears  in  t|ie  London  Qaxatte,  aa,  furexaapie 
on  July  28. 1684. 

f  See,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  New-Jashtooei 
Goldsmiths  or  Brokers,  1670;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  ia 
all  this?  1676;  and  an  answer  published  in  the  saxzHi 
year.  See  also  England's  Qlory  in  the  giml  ImprovaBtal 
by  Banking  and  Irada,  16M. 
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MA*  on  bnnXers.  He  found  that  he  eould  not 
go  on  Change  without  being  followed  round 
the  piana  by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows, 
begged  to  hat«  the  honour  of  serving  him.  He 
lost  his  tempisr  when  his  tViends  asked  where  he 
kept  his  canh.  ^MVhure  shouid  1  keep  it,"  he 
flsked,  *"*  but  in  my  own  house  ?  With  difficulty 
he  WAS  induced  to  put  hi:*  money  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Lombard  Btreet  men.  as  tliey 
were  called.  Unhappily,  the  Lom^>ard  Street 
man  broke,  and  some  of  his  customers  suffered 
sevoriOy.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  poauds : 
hut  this  loss  confirmed  him  In  his  dislike  of  the 
wh<>te  mystery  of  banking,  it  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  oitizeus  to 
return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  ex- 
pose thcmselTes  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare 
themselves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone 
afrainst  the  whole  community.  The  advantages 
of  the  modem  system  were-  felt  every  hour  of 
every  day  in  every  part  of  Loudon :  and  people 
were  no  more  disposed  to  relinquish  those  ad- 
vantages for  fear  of  calamities  which  occurred 
at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building 
houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  shipa 
for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  a  man  who.  as  a  theorist,  was  dis- 
tinguished ftrom  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by 
the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his  superi- 
ority to  vulgar  prejudices,  should,  in  practice, 
have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  merchants 
of  bis  time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business, 
lor.g  after  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plod- 
ders had  abandoned  that  mode  for  one  better 
toited  to  a  great  commercial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate 
ind  important  trade,  than  men  began  to  discus* 
with  earnestness  the  qneation  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in 
ftivonr  of  a  national  bank :  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is 
in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  soeietiea ;  and 
banking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  whioh 
can  be  carriMi  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a 
great  society  aa  by  an  individual.  Two  public 
banks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout  Eu- 
rope, the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense  wealth 
which  waa  in  the  keeping  of  those  establish- 
ments, the  oonfidenoe  whieh  they  inspired,  the 
prosperity  which  they  had  created,  their  stabi- 
lity, tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions, 
and  found  proof  against  all,  were  favourite  to- 
pics. The  bank  of  Saint  George  had  nearly 
eompleted  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to 
receive  deposites  and  to  make  loans  before  Co- 
lumbus had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Qama 
had  turned  tlie  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Empe- 
ror wa«  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Ma- 
homedan  Sultan  waa  reigning  at  Granada,  when 
Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Holland  obeyed 


•  8m  tb«  Uft  of  Dudley  North  by  Us  brethar  Roger. 

t  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Oorpontion  Credit;  or  a  Bank 
ef  Credit  made  Current  by  Common  CooeeBt  in  London, 
Aore  Usetal  and  Salb  than  Money. 

t  A  mopoeal  by  Dr.  Hncfa  Cbamberlayne.  hi  Sseex 
Street,  fbr  a  Bank  of  Beenre  Cnrront  Credit  to  be  fbnnded 
^ipOB  Land,  in  order  to  the  General  Good  of  Landed  Hen, 
to  the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  ttie  no  Ittm 
Heneftt  of  Trade  and  Oommeroe,  IdM;  Propoeala  for  the 
supplyhig  their  Mi^eetiee  with  Money  on  Xaev  Terme,  ex^ 


a  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  tilings  had  been 
changed.  New  continents  and  new  oceans  had 
been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  nt  Constanti- 
nople: the  Cnstiliao  whs  at  Granada:  Florence 
had  its  hereditary  Vrince:  Holland  was  a  Re- 
public :  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still 
receiving  deposits  and  banking  loans.  The 
Uauk  ot  AmHte^Um  was  little  more  than  eighty 
years  old  :  but  its  solvency  had  stood  sever* 
ti»8tfl.  Kven  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  when 
the  whole  Uelta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by 
the  French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were 
peen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was 
one  place  where,  amidst  the  general  consterna- 
tion and  oonfusioQ,  tranquility  and  order  were 
Btill  to  be  found;  and  that  place  was  the  Bank. 
Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as 
great  and  aa  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa 
and  of  Amsterdam?  Before  the  end  of  tho 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were 
I  propoBci,  examined,  attacked  and  defended. 
Several  pamphleteers  maintained  that  a  na- 
tional bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  manage- 
ment ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,- 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital. f 
After  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  an  animation  before  unknown.  'For,  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of  political 
projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of 
plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  roan  in  a  fever,  were 
pressed  on  the  government.  Pre-eminently 
conspicuous  among  the  political  mountebanks, 
whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John 
Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projec- 
tors worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that  Aca- 
demy which  Gullivar  found  at  Lagado.  These 
men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  dis- 
temper of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land 
Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as 
had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel;  miracles 
exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily 
shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes ; 
and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  l)e  full  to  OTcr- 
flowing.  There  would  b^  no  poor  rates:  for 
there  would  be  no  poor.  The  inoome  of  every 
landowner  would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of 
every  merchant  would  be  increased.  In  short, 
the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's  words,  be  the 
paradise  of  the  world.  The  only  losers  would 
be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst  onemies  of 
the  nation,  who  had  done  more  ii^ury  to  the 
gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  invading  army 
from  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.} 
These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to 
prodnoe  simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities 
of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine  of 
the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had 
real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  pro- 
perty, paper  money  to  the  fbll  value  of  that 
property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two 
thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  hie  estate 
and  two  thousand  pounds  in  paper  money,* 


their  Yearly  SiUtea,  and  enriching  all  the  fin1|)eeM  of  the 
Kittgdooi  by  a  Kakkmal  Laifl  Bank;  by  Jo^n  Briaooe. 
'*Ofi)Ttunatoa  niminm  boaa  ti  toa  nonnt  AnfUoaoOB." 
ThM  MIttott,  1696.  Brieeoe  eeeme  to  have  bean  ae  much 
vened  la  iatin  lltflvatnre  ae  in  poUtkal  economy. 

I  In  eonftrmation  of  what  la  «aid  in  the  text,  I  eztrwH 
a  single  pangraph  ftom  Brieooa^s  propoeali,  ''Admit a 
gentlemen  hath  barely  lOOf.  per  annum  estate  te  live  on, 
aad  hatliA  will  aodl^ur  ohikbea  te  yrovida  te:  tWs  f«S! 
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Both  Briscoe  md  ChamberUyne  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there 
ooold  be  an  over-issae  of  paper  as  long  as  there 
was,  for  OTery  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  eonntry  worth  ten  ponnda.  Nobodj, 
they  said,  wonld  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over- 
issuing as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas 
and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  the  notes 
which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmith 
had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crown  to  the  full 
value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was  not  a  square 
nile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of 
gold  or  silver  ?  The  projectors  could  not  deny 
that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty 
they  got  over  by  proposiag  that  the  notes 
should  be  incovertible,  and  that  every  body 
should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Ohamberlayne  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  may  possibly  find  ad- 
mirers even  in  our  own  time.  But  to  his  other 
errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and  ended 
with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it  for 
granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of 
an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  annual  income  derived 
from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant 
of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a 
hundred  years  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a 
manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to 
the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that 
security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred 
tl^usand  pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamber- 
layi^  was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even 
to  arithmetical  demonstration.  Hi)  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not 
sell  for  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To 
^say,  therefore,  that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years 
was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a 
hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee 
simple;  in  other  wocds,  that  a  hundred  was 
five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus 
were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were 
usurers;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large 
number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the 
refutation  complete.* 

In  December.  1693,  Chamberlayne  laid  his 
plan,  in  all  iu  naked  absurdity,  before  the 
Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be  heard.  He  con- 
fidently undertook    to    raise    eight    thousand 


*a,  suppoaing  no  taxM  ware  upon  his  tftatM,  matt  b*  a 
great  huwband  to  be  »bl«  to  koep  his  cliar]{e,  but  cannot 
think  of  laying  up  anTthing  to  placo  out  but  children  in 
the  world :  but  according  to  this  proposed  method  he  may 

gre  his  children  500L  a  piece  and  have  9Qt.  p«r  annum 
ft  for  hlmwlf  and  his  wifo  to  live  upon,  the  which  he 
QM^  alflo  leare  to  each  of  his  children  as  he  pleases  after 
hli  and  his  wife's  decease.  Vor  first  haTfuK  settled  his 
estate  of  1002.  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1,  8,  bn  may 
have  bUls  of  eredit  for  20001.  fbr  his  own  proper  um,  for 
10«.  per  cent  p«r  annum,  as  in  proposal  22.  which  is  but 
Id.  per  annum  for  the  2000L,  which  being  deducted  ont 
of  hU  estate  of  lOOL  per  annum,  there  remains  901.  per 
annum  clear  to  himself"  It  ought  to  be  observed  that 
this  nonsense  reached  a  third  edition. 

•  See  Chamberlayne's  Proposal,  his  Poeitions  supported 
to  the  Reasons  explaining  the  Offloe  of  Land  Oradlt,  and 
lUi  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an  ezoallent  little  traet  on 
ite  other  lide  entitled  **  A  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H. 
a  and  a  Oountry  OenOemen,  lOW^*  aad  **  Bone  Bemarlu 
9na  a  noaelets  umI  aeunilow  Ubel  entltle^a  Bank 


pounds  on  erery  f^^ehold  estate  4f  • 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be  broofbt. 
as  be  expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bfwk.  and 
this  without  dispossessing  the  freeholder,  f  All 
the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that 
the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly 
fetch  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  markcL 
That  less  than  the  fee  simple  of  saeh  an  estate 
could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight 
thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might  have  boe« 
thought,  hare  seemed  incredible  to  the  most 
illiterate  fox-hunter  that  could  be  found  on  tb« 
benches.  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous.  Thej 
insisted  on  referring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to  a 
committee;  and  the  oommittee  reported  that 
the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  {  But  by  this  tame  the 
united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had 
begun  to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  most 
ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay 
unnoticed  on  the  table ;  and  the  country  was 
saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with  which  the 
defeat  of  lianden  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however, 
were  not  so  absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One 
among  them,  William  Paterson,  was  an  ingen- 
ious, though  not  always  a  Judicious,  speoulater. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  beee 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  what  character  he  had 
visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter  aboet 
which  his  contemporaries  differed.  His  firiends 
said  that  he  had  been  a  missioiiary ;  hie  en^ 
mies  that  he  had  been  a  bueaneer.  He  secBse 
to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  in- 
vention, an  ardent  temperament,  end  great 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  hare  aoquircd 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  TSgrmnt  life  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  aeconnts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  goTeniment,  ia 
1691,  a  plan  of  a  national  bank;  and  his  piss 
was  favourably  received  both  by  stateemen  end 
by  merchants.  But  years  pawed  ttway;  and 
nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find  aosM 
new  mode  of  defk«ying  the  obarges  of  the 
war.  Then  at  length  t|ie  soheme  devwed  lif 
the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventQiMir  wss 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Mon- 
tague was  closely  allied  Michael  God/^rey,  tks 
brother  of  that  Sir  EdsMmdshwj  Godfr^ 
whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fiHeca 
years  before,  produced  a  tetrible  outbreak  cl 
popular  feeling.  Michael  wss  one  of  the  nbieslb 
most  upright,  and  most  opulent  of  the  merchast 


Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  G.  and  a  Oountry  OenflemeB,  te  ^  J 

a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality.*  Hm 

t  Oomnums' Joumala,  Deo. 7.  IttS.   lanalMdttmtl  ^^ 

may  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  absurditj  of  tUi  J?~* 

scheme.    I  therefore  transcribe  the  meet  tmportaat  part  Qea 

of  the  petition.  **In  conaldevatkm  of  the  ftaaheMsif 
bringhu;  their  lands  into  this  bank,  Ibr  a  fond  of  mtnm 
credit,  to  be  eateUished  by  Act  of  ParUaaent.  it  is  now 
proposed  that,  for  every  160L  per  annum,  aeeiired  for  IM 
yeara,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payoiettts  of  lOQL  par 
annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taioss  and  deduotins 
whatsoever,  every  such  freeholdar  shall  reeetva  400(L  ife 
the  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  900QL  mon  pet 
Into  the  flahery  atock  fbr  bia  proper  bencAt;  and  there  aitf 
be  farther  20002.  reserved  at  the  ParUaaMnf  a  dispmal 

towards  the  oarrying  on  this  preaent  war Tbm 

freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the  poaaeaaioa  of  his  «id  estaH 


ualesa  the  yearly  rent  nappens  to  be  an  arreac" 
X  pummona'  Jounials,  lib.  $,  10M-^ 
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fiuMW  of  London.  He  wa«,  as  might  hare 
boon  ezpectod  from  his  near  coDnection  with 
the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  sealous 
Whig.  Borne  of  his  writings  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear 
mind. 

By  these  two  d'stingnished  men  Paterson's 
■oheme  was  fothered.  Montague  undertook  to 
manage  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to 
manage  the  City.  An  approving  vote  was 
obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave 
oooasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a 
bill,  which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new 
duty  on  tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
as  should  advance  money  towards  carrying  on 
the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest 
oommeroial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  borrowed  by  the  government 
on  what  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate 
interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  induce 
eapitalists  to  advanoe  the  money  promptly  on 
terms  so.  favourable  to  the  public,  the  sub- 
scribers were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted 
from  trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  ex- 
ehange,  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a 
paper  war  broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between 
the  swearers  and  the  uonswearers,  or  as  that 
between  the  Old  Bast  India  Company  and  the 
New  East  India  Company.  The  projectors  who 
had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government  fell 
tike  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother. 
All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl 
of  rage.  Some  discontented  tories  predicted 
ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable,  i  bey 
■aid,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed 
together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions. 
There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at 
Ctonoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But 
who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a 
Bank  of  Spain?*  Some  discontented  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liber- 
ties. Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  more  formidable  than  the  High  Com- 
mission, than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the 
ftfty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tonnage'  Bank, — such  was  the  nickname  then 
in  use ; — and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the 
purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferrred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  new  Company.  This  last  considera- 
tion was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause 
was  tlierefore  most  properly  inserted  which  in- 
hibited the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  authority  firom  Parliament. 
Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum 
advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  King 
phoiild  not  havo  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
ipenaltj 


•  ABMontof  Um  Intondttd  Bank  of  Eng iao  L  1694 


The  plan,  thuif  amended,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Commons  more  easily  than  might  hav^ 
been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  adverse 
clamour.  In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under 
duress.  Money  must  be  h&d»  ciod  could  in  nu 
other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  took  place 
when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee cannot  be  discovered:  but  while  the 
Speiiker  was  in  the. chair,  no  division  took  plnce. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  haa 
reached  the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  sus- 
pected that  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  had 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  tlie 
moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  wlie- 
ther  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  such  a  form.  Whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body 
which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole  commerciol 
world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  consti- 
tuted, were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine 
all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to 
suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences. 
It  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  part  of  a 
law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jaco- 
bites entertained  some  hope  that  the  session 
would  end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses, 
that  the  Tonnage  Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that 
William  would  enter  on  the  compaign  without 
money.  It  Was  already  May,  according  to  the 
New  Style.  The  London  season  was  over ;  and 
many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Garden 
and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields. 
But  summonses  were  sent  out  There  was  a 
violent  rush  back  to  town.  The  benches  which 
had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  'J  he 
sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and 
were  prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On 
the  day  on  which  tlie  bill  was  committed  the 
contest  lasted  without  intermission  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godol- 
phin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Roches- 
ter proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which 
related  to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about 
the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation 
which  might  soon  give  law  to  the  King  ayd  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  the  Peers 
seemed  to  be  most  moved  by^the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole 
scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  en- 
rich usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Persons  who  bad  laid  by  money  would 
rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest  Caermarthen 
said  little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in 
truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and  enemies.  He 
owned  that  there  were  grave  objections  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their 
Lordships  amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they 
engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  must  be 
that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the  grave 
responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a 
fleet  during  the  summer?  This  argument  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  forty-three  votes  to  thirty-one.  A 
few  hours  latei  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.! 
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In  the  City  the  sncoess  of  Montague's  plan 
was  complete.  It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult 
to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would 
now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions  at  four  per  cent 
It  had  been  supposed  that  contributions  would 
drop  in  very  slowl}-;  aud  a  considerable  time 
had  therefore  been  allowed  hy  tho  Act.  This 
indulgouce  was  not  needed  So  popular  was 
the  new  investment  that  on  the  day  on  whioh 
tho  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousaud 
pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more  were  subscribed  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of 
all  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum 
which  the  Corporation  Vas  bound  to  lend  to  the 
State  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the 
first  instalment  was  due.*  Somers  gladly  put 
the  Qreut  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament ; 
and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its  opera- 
tions in  the  house  of  the  Company  of  Qrocers. 
There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secreta- 
ries and  clerks  might  be  seen  labouring  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  one  spacious  hall.  The  persons 
employed  by  the  Bank  were  originally  only 
fifty-four.  They  are  now  nine  hundred.  The 
sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amounted  at  first  to 
only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  therefore  fairly  in- 
fer that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerks  are, 
on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  na  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  f 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skil- 
^fiiUy  availing  himself  of  the  tinancial  difficul- 
ties of  the  country,  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  his  party.  During  several  genera- 
tions the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  a 
Whig  body.  It  Mfjas  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but 
necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly  stopped 
payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  interest 
on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  of  that  interest  James  would  not 
have  paid  one  farthing.  i>cventcen  yeais  after 
the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in 
one  of  his  most  ingenious  aud  graceful  little  al- 
legories, described  the  itituatiou  of  the  great 
Company  through  which  the  immense  vrea1(h  of 
London  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw 
Public  Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers*  Hall, 
the  Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of 
Scttlement'full  in  her  view.  Her  touch  turned 
every,  thing  to  gold.  Behind  her  seat,  bags 
filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the  celling. 
On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hid- 
den by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the 
door  files  open.  The  I'retendor  rushes  in,  a 
spDitgo  iu  one  band,  in  the  other  a  sword  which 
he  ."ihakes  at  the  .Act  of  Settlement.  The  beau- 
tiful Queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The  spell  by 
which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her  into 
treasure  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like 
piicked  bladders  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are 
turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or  faggots  of  wood- 
en tallies,  t  The  truth  which  this  parable  was 
meant  to  convey  was  constantly  present  to  the 


minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank.  80  fllot^ 
was  their  interest  bound  np  with  the  interest  ot 
the  government  that  the  greater  the  public  dMi- 
ger  the  more  ready  were  they  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  In  old  times,  when  the  Treasury  WM 
empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and 
when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  railors  was 
in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to 
make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  poan^ 
from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  fVom 
that  ironmonger.  {  Those  times  were  over.  The 
government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping  np 
supplies  from  numerous  petty  tonrcefl,  could 
now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  an  im- 
mense reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sonreet 
kept  constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the 
weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  constantly  in 
the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced 
the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was  as  cob 
stantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established 
the  Bank  of  England  had  reoeived  the -royal  as- 
sent, the  Pcrliament  was  prorogoed  by  the 
King  with  a  speech  in  which  be  warmly  thanked 
the  Commons  for  their  liberality.  Montague 
was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  services  witk 
the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  || 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consent- 
ed to  accept  the  seals.  He  had  held  out  reso- 
lutely from  November  to  March.  While  he  wa4 
trying  to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  big 
political  friends,  Sir  Jameo  Montgomery  viir.ted 
him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable 
of  human  t>eings.  Having  borne  a  great  part 
in  a  great  Revolution,  haviuc  been  charged  with 
the  august  office  of  presenting  the  Crown  ol 
Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estatct 
had  chosen,  baring  domineered  without  a  rival 
during  several  months,  in  the v  Parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  having  seen  before  him  in  near 
prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of 
an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had 
on  a  sudilen  suuk  into  obscurity  and  abject 
penury.  His  fine  parts  still  remained ;  and  he 
was  therefore  used  by.  the  Jacobites:  but, 
though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted  and 
starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  froa 
England  to  France  and  from  Prance  back  te 
England,  without  finding  a  resting  place  u 
either  country.  Sometimes  he  waited  in  tbs 
ante  chamber  at  Saint  Germaina,  where  tb« 
priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  when 
even  the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  aa* 
other  in  whispers  against  the  old  Republicaa. 
Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London, 
imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he  heard 
on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ, 
or  that  of  a  King's  messenger  wit  a  warrant 
He  now  obtained  access  to  Shrewsbory,  an^  ▼«>* 
tured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jaeo* 
bite.  Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  put  his  estate  aud  his  neck  in  the  power  of  • 
man  whom  he  iinew  to  be  both  raah  and  pcrfi* 
dious,  returned  very  guarded  answers.  Thronfii 
some  channel  which  is  not  known  to  us,  WilhaB 


tb*  letter  of  L'Henaitags  to  the  Statas  QMieral  dated 
April  24,  (May  4.) 

*  Nardnus  Luttrel's  Biarr,  June  1894. 

i  Haath'fl  Aooouiit  of  the  Worthipfiil  Oompai^  id 
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cfciained  AiU  inidligenoe  of  what  had  passed  on 
IhiB  oooftsion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and 
tgain  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself.  His  health, 
he  said,  was  bad.  "That,*'  said  William,  **is 
not  your  only  reason."  ••  No,  Sir,"  said  Shrews- 
bury, *'it  is  not."  And  he  began  to  speak  of 
public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the 
Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced. 
But  William  cut  him  short.  **  There  is  another 
reason  behind.  When  did  you  see  Montgomery 
last  ? "  Shrewsbury  was  thunder-struck.  The 
King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which 
Montgomery  had  said.  By  this  time  Shrews- 
bury had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had 
recollected  that,  in  Ufe  oonyersation  which  had 
been  so  accurately  reported  to  the  government, 
he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason,  though 
he  had  heard  much.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  *«  since 
Tour  Majesty  has  been  so  correctly  informed, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  that  man's  attempts  to  seduce  me  Aram 
my  allegiance."  William  did  not  deny  this,  but 
intimated  that  such  secret  dealings  with  noted 
Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrewsbury 
Qonld  remove  only  by  aooepting  the  seals. 
<'  That,"  he  said,  *'  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I 
know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that, 
if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me 
faithfully."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party  ;  and  was 
immediately  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with 
a  dukedom  and  a  garter.* 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  | 
There  were  now  two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State, 
a  Whig  Keeper  of 'the  Great  Senl,  a  Whig  First 
XiOrd  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of 
\  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pem- 
broke, might  also  be  called  a  Whig ;  for  his 
mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of 
any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact  Seymour,  having  been  long 
enough  a  Oommluioner  of  the  Treasur/'to  lose 
much  of  his  innuenoe  with  the  Tory  country 
gentlemen  who  had  once  listened  to  him  as  to 
an  Oracle,  was  dismissed;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  John  Smith,  a  sealous  and  able  Whig, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  late  se8non.t  The  only  Tories  who  still 
held  great  offices  in  the  executive  government 
were  the  Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who, 
though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Qodolphin, 
who  meddled  little  out  of  his  own  department, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department 
with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  stUl  tried  to  divide  his 
favours  between  the  two  parties.  Though  the 
Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  themselves  the  sub- 
stances of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their 
share  of  honorary  distinotions.  Mulgrave,  who 
had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great 
parliamentary  talents  in  layour  of  the  £ng's 
policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Normanby,  and 
uamed  a  Cabinet  Couneillor,  but  was  never  oon- 
suited.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.    C&er- 


marthen,  whom  the  late  changes  had  leeply 
mortified,  was  in*  some  degr^^e  consoled  by  a 
signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became 
Duke  of  Leeds.  It  bad  taketi  him  ittle  more 
than  twenty  years  to  climb  frotn  the  station  of 
a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highefTl 
rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  Earls 
were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford 
and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity 
which^he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accopteL 
He  declared  that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a 
Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  f:r 
the  preference.  An  Earl  who  had  a  numerous 
family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple  and 
another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But  . 
the  sons  of  a  Duke  were  all  lords ;  and  a  lord 
could  not  make  his  bread  either  at  the  bar  or 
on  Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however, 
were  overcome;  and  the  two  great  houses  of 
Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been 
closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  mar- 
riage, by  common  opinions,  common  sufferings 
and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
day  the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  confer.  J 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations 
announced  also  that  the  Ring  had  set  out  for 
the  Continent  He  had,  before  his  departure, 
consulted  with  his  ministers  about  the  means 
of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval  operations 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had  been 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. Bat  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concen« 
trate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of 
Marshal  Noailles  would  be  able  to  take  Barce- 
lona, to  subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to 
compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  Accordingly, 
Tourville's  squadron,  consisting  of  fifty  three 
men-of-war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
ter  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  determined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  greater  part  of  the~ com- 
bined fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squad- 
ron was  to  remain  in  the  British  seas  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash 
was  to  embark  on  board  of  this  squadron  with 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack  Brest, 
which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence 
of  Tourville  and  his  fifty-three  vessels,  be  an 
easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Ports- 
mouth fbr  an  expedition,  in  which  the  land 
forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a 
secret  There  was  much  speculation  at  the 
Rose  and  at  Garraway's  touching  the  destina- 
tion of  the  armatpent  Some  talked  of  Rhe, 
some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of 
Rochefort  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began 
to  move  westwarid,  believed  that  it  was  bound 
for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed  that  Brest  would 
be  the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only  guessed 
this :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than 
most  of  the  seerets  of  that  age.{    Russell,  till 
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he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in 
aspiring  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  knew 
nothing.  His  discretion  was  proof  even  against 
«ill  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough, 
however,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To 
those  sources  he  applied  himself;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan 
of  the  government.  He  instantly  wrote  to 
James.  He  had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  as- 
certained that  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark, 
under  the  command  of  Talmnsh,  for  the  purpose 
if  destroying  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  tlie 
shipping  which  lay  there.  **  This,"  he  added, 
•♦  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But 
no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me 
from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  service."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution 
James  against  Uussell.  '*  I  endeavoured  to  learn 
this  some  time  ago  from  him  :  but  he  always 
denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This 
gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to 
James  was  communicated  by  James  to  the 
French  government.  That  government  took 
its  measures  with  characteristic  promptitude. 
Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for,  when 
Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete: 
and,  if  the  wind  had  been  favourable  to  the 
English,  the  objects  of  t^e  expedition  might 
have  been  attained  without  a  struggle.  But 
adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel 
during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the  de- 
fences in  order;  and,  under  his  skilful  direction,  ' 
batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  every 
spot  where  it  seemed  likely  that  an  invader 
would  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying 
many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour, 
and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived,  all 
was  re«Jy  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet 
was  on  the  Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  Theie  Russell  and  Berke- 
ley parted  company.  Russell  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron, 
with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Britany,  and  anchored  just  without  Camaret 
Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret 
Bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  state  of  the  coast.  The 
eldest  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter 
the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric 
young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  uncon- 
querable. He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  re- 
nowned as  the  masterpiece  of  ship-building,  and 
more  than  once  already  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory. Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  Irish  peerage,  offerered  to  accompany 
Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohun,  who,  (J^sirous,  it 
may  be  hoped,  to  efi'ace  by  honourable  exploits 

Thie  is  important:  for  it  has  often  boon  snid,  in  excuse  for 
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the  stain  which  a  shnmefal  and  disastroas  brawl 
bad  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the 
troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the 
party.  The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with 
its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but  not 
without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthea 
reported  that  the  defences,  of  which  however 
he  had  seen  only  a  small  part,  were  formidable. 
But  Berkeley  and  Talmash  suspected  th.it  he 
overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not  aware 
that  tlieir  design  had  long  been  known  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  an  army  had  been  collected  to 
oppose  them,  and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in 
the  world  had  been  employed  to  fortify  the 
coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  that  their  troops  nright  easily  be  pat  on 
shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
ships.  On  the  following  morning,  Caermarthen 
was  ordered  to  ent«r  the  bay  with  eight  vessels 
and  to  batter  the  French  works  Talmash  was 
to  follow  with  about  a  huudred  boats  full  of 
of  soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  en- 
terprise was  even  more  perilous  than  it  had 
on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be.  Batteries 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the 
ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decka 
were  soon  cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and 
horse  were  discernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms, 
they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops.  The  young 
Rear  Admiral  sent  an  oflicer  in  all  baste  to 
warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash  waa  eo  com- 
pletely possessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French 
were  not  prepared  tc  repel  an  attack  that  be 
disregarded  all  cautions  nnd  would  not  even 
trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  that  the  force 
which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  waa 
a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been 
brought  together  in  haste  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Confident  that  these  mock  sol- 
diers would  run  like  sheep  before  real  soidiert\ 
he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  beach.  Ue 
was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed 
down  his  troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on 
shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry 
ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to 
his  skitf.  li'ia  men  re-embarked  in  confusion. 
Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sea- 
men and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen. 
During  many  days  the  waves  continued  te 
throw  up  pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  tl.e 
beach  of  Britany.  The  battery  from  which 
Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this 
day,  the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch  ; 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin. 
He  was  for  going  straight  into  the  harbour  of 
Brest  and  bombarding  the  town.  But  this  sug- 
gestion, which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that 
his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind, 
was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The 
armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Tal- 
mash died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that 
he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  ireacherj. 
The  public  grief  and  indignation  were  loudly 
expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  ser- 
vices of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  hia 
rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execratad 
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tli«  onkDOwn  trft!toni  whose  maehfnatioiifl  hftd 
beeti  fatal  to  him.  There  were  many  conjeo- 
tDres  and  many  ramonni.  Some  sturdy  Eng- 
lishmen, misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore 
that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a 
eeoret  from  the  enemy  while  Frenoh  reftigees 
were  in  high  military  oommand.  Some  xealons 
Wliigs,  misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that 
the  Coutt  of  Saint  Germains  would  never  want 
good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained 
in  the  Cabinet  CounoiL  The  real  criminal  was 
Dot  named ;  nor,  till  the  arehiTes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the 
world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest 
of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Rlarlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborongh  been  less  n 
Jacobite  than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered 
this  wicked  and  shamefol  serrioe  to  the  Jaco- 
bite cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
to  serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  ob- 
ject, and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object 
His  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  goremment,  and  to 
regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucra- 
tive places  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed 
more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew  that  the 
oountry  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  see  the  English  army  oommanded  by 
foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen  only  had 
shown  themselves  lit  for  high  military  posts, 
himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  de- 
feated and  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely 
have  a  ehoice.  In  fhct,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Tal- 
mash was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that 
the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  favour  the 
accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such  good 
service  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marl> 
borough  was  an  eminently  brave,  skilAil  and 
successful  officer:  but  very  few  persons  knew 
that  he  had,  while  oommanding  William's  troops, 
while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  waiting 
in  William's  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful 
and  dangerous  plot  for  tiie  subversion  of  Wil- 
liam's throne;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the 
real  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaugh- 
ter in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect  therefore  of  the 
foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise  tiie  traitor 
in  public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  witoting  to 
himself  at  this  conjuneture.  While  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  this  disaster 
of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the 
brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he 
repaired  to  Whitehall;  and  there,  doubtless 
with  oil  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suayity, 
vnder  ithich^  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  ob- 
serveis,  a  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless 
heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William 
and  Maiy,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might, 
in  this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
9 word  to  their  Majesties.  ShTewsbuiy  was 
▼ery  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted : 
but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who 
vas  theii  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the 
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present  to  all  negotiatioa.  About  Talmash  th« 
King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tender- 
ness. "The  poor  fellow's  fate,"  he  wrotsu 
**  has  affected  me  much.  I  do  not  indeed  think 
that  he  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  distingnii<h  himself  that  impelled  him 
to  attempt  impossibilities,  "f 

The  armament  which  bad  returned  to  Ports* 
mouth  soon  sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  France, 
but  achieved  only  exploits  worse  than  inglori- 
ous. An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
pier  at  Dunkirk,  Some  towns  inhabited  by 
quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bomttarded. 
In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing: 
a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  sshes ;  :.n(l 
shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which  de^royed 
thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the 
Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  coward- 
ice and  barbarity  of  making  war  on  an  unwar* 
like  population.  The  English  government 
vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  worid  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate;  and, 
as  against  Lewis,  the  vindication  was  complete. 
But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity 
and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  wiiich 
an  absolute  Prince  and  a  ferooious  soldiery  had 
committed  in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and 
labourers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell*s  fleet  was  rendeiinggood 
service  to  the  conunon  cause.  Adverse  winds 
bad  impeded  his  progress  through  the  Straits  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  Carthagena  till  the 
middle  of  July.  By  that  tame  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar.  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Catalonia  ;  and,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined 
the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after  a 
fiunt  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  Bfircdona  would  in  all 
probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  Frenoh 
Admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La 
Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instantly  quit- 
ted the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought 
themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm 
gratitude  for  this  seasonable  assistance,  and 
presented  to  the  English  Admiral  a  jewel  which 
was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards 
of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to 
a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  censti- 
tutes  the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor 
indeed.  Her  treasury  was  emp^ :  her  arsenals 
were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were  so  rotten  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  dis- 
3harge  of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged  and 
starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled 
there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
Russell  underwent  those  trials  which  no  Eng- 
lish commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to 
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eo«operato  with  Spaniards  has  escaped.  The 
Vioeroj  of  Cataloaia  promised  much,  did 
nothing,  and  expected  every  thing,  lie  de- 
olared  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the  fleet 
at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that  there  were 
not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  victual  a  single  frigate  for  n  single 
week.  Yet  His  Exoellency  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent 
an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the 
heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the 
fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the 
French   under   the   guns  of   Tonlon. 

Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
look  well  to  their  dockyards,  and  to  try  to 
have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron 
which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he 
could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single 
•hip.  He  could  with  difficulty  obtain,  on  hard 
conditions,  permission  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick 
men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has 
generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies 
than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well. 
It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time 
At  which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his 
fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable  shore, 
ftnd  at  a  great  distance  from  England,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better 
food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before ; 
comforts  which  Spain  did  not  afford  were  sup- 
plied from  home ;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not 
greater  than  when,  in  Torrington*s  time,  the 
sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and 
nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of 
Prance  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it 
teemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Russell 
reoeiyed  orders  to  wiuter  at  Cadiz.  In  October 
he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  nctivity 
unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who 
calmly  suffered  the  miserable  remtuns  of  what 
had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  iu  the  world 
to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war 
during  this  year  seemed  to  languish.  Iu  Pied- 
mont and  on  the  Rhine  the  must  important  events 
of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  pre- 
datory incursions.  Lewis  remaioe<l  at  Ver- 
Mllles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to 
represent  him  in  the  Netherlands;  but  the 
Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive 
pupil.  During  several  months  the  hostile 
armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made 
one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  French  territory ;  bat  Luxem- 
burg, by  a  forced  march,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military 
art,  frustrated  the  design.  William  on  the 
other  hand  succeeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a 
fortress  of  the  third  rank.  No  battle  was 
A)aght:  no  important  town  was  besieged ;  bftt 

»  This  teoopnt  of  ButMU's  •zp«Uti<m  to  the  Ifedlteitar 
■•an  I  bate  tiJcea  tUBlij  from  Barch«tt  f*""""^  ' 


the  confederates  were  satisfied  with  their 
paign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every  OM 
had  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  It 
1690  Wa\deck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleorca 
In  1691  Mons  had  fallen.  In  1692  Namur  had 
been  taken  in  sight  of  the  allied  army;  and 
this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1698  the  battle  of 
Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  bad 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  At  length*  in  1694, 
the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  French  arm 
had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained 
by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much;  bat  thi 
smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a 
long  run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  tha^ 
notwithstanding  the  disaster  in  Cameret  Bay, 
the  war  was  on  the  whole  proceeding  8atiaft»> 
torily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some  parti 
of  the  internal  administration  excited,  during 
this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  foaad 
their  situation  much  more  unpleasant  than  be- 
fore.    Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and  toe 
fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much   trouble 
Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister: 
but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  aabjeot 
of  William  and  Maiy  could  be:  he  loved  aad 
esteemed  many  of  the  noigurors ;  and,  though 
he  might  force    himself   to  be    severe   whca 
nothing  but  severity  could  save  the  State,  he 
was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of 
his  old  friends;  nor  did  he  encourage   tale- 
bearers to  come  to  Whitehall  with  reporU  of 
conspiracies.      But    Trenchard  was    both   aa 
active  public  servant  and  an  earnest   Whig. 
Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined  to  lenity, 
he  would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those 
who  surrounded  him.     He  had  constantly  at  his 
side   Hugh  Speke  and   Aaron  Smith,  men  t> 
whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  sports.     The  cry  of   the   iiiak- 
cootents  was  that  Nottingham  had   kept  his 
bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard 
had  let  them  slip.     Every  honest  gentlemas 
who  loved  the  Church  and  hated  the  Datek 
went  in  danger  of  his  life.     There  was  a  cca- 
staot  bustle  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  a  constaal 
stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of  messen- 
gers with  warrants  going  out.     It  waa  eaid  tos» 
that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  draws, 
that  thsr  ^^^  i>ot  specify  the  person,  that  they 
did  not  specify  the  crime,  and  yet  that,  ondv 
tue  authority   of  such  Uistruments  aa  these, 
houses    were    entered,    desks    and    oabinsli 
searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away,  sad 
men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gssl 
among  felons,  f    The  minister  and«hia  agean 
answered  that  Westminster  Hall  was    opoi; 
that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  imprisciisd, 
he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;    that  juria 
were  quite  sniEoiently  disposed  to  listen  to  tuf 
person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed 
by  cruel  and  griping  men  in  power,  and  that, 
as  none  of  the  prisoners  whotfe  wrongs  were  so 
pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  ts 
this  obvious  and  easy  ihode  of  obtaining  r^ 
dress,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  nothisg 
had  been  done  which  could  not  be  justified. 
The  clamour  of  the  maleoontents  however  madi 
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te  uf  the  gAireta  ' 
Hv  thirty  p«diJI<^s  fbr 
:  I  n  j  ft  i  1  ty  CR  vftlry 
'\  Smith  thou^bl 
.  Writf  iletcnnmec]  that 
a  iipprel]«iiii«d  should 

»z|)eot«tl  to  b«  r«coiA- 

ut  h*i  fon:ind  a  cold  r*^ 

]|t>  hftd  gc»iie  liowa  t« 
rthiit  h?  ruight,  metier 
arch   wKfraut,    pilfer 

from  K^Qret  iJnLw«rf^ 

St,  had  not  aItog<»tiier 

biaoampaniuns.  The; 

"icfi  with  iliw  oou^ 

lilieBi  whcri««  pri- 

..  U.U  in  ranauckiDg. 
•d  for  re  ward  J  he  wcta 
Lh  ^  refiiaul^  bat  hi  lb 
weut  awukj  mad  wilb 
hfiro  WHS  ^'et  i»dq  way 
a  both  money  and  ro' 
k>ok.  Ho  made  oyer* 
10  prisoQ^rs.  He  aud 
t  ho  bcvd  duDi.^,  could 
o  gaUow^f  GDuId  cov^t 
could  drive  from  offici 
>I]cit.or  irho  ware  tb« 

Kitvg  Jnmed.  Losth- 
!io  Jacobite^s,  hi,i  offer 
Ue  rtceiTcd  »  f urn  in 
lint  a  oomfurtiiblti  uu-' 
rttSed  on  bjm  when  tho 
he  vtaa  f^ent  do\^n  into 
itrict  secliiaiim  agaiuat 


pimpblotSf  in  "which 

ebssed  With  Oates^i 
plot,    wirb     PuUer^S 

wiitj  Whiitkoy's  jdot^ 
he  kingdi>m.  tend  irtsjiiO' 
:h  \fa$  tu  ruinijth  tho 
ets,  the  toKgft^t,  tho 
,  entitled  n  Leilci*  to 
.s  cotntnotiljr  HKiribcd 
tiprobiihle  that  Ffsr^ra- 
ome  of  tho  m%tenal9| 
he  inantia<!!ript  to  tho 
ea  are  written  with  aa 
assnredlj  did  not  bo- 
judge  bj  iBteroal  «vi" 

that,  in  souiQ  ptirts  of 
Lhej  Clin  didocrn  tho 
int  (c^ins  of  MontgO' 
or  thii  appenranco  0t 
nhononrcd    uud   uulnr 

intod  newspaper^  cyt- 
Enl  sines  the  Retro- 

booonte  a  more  irnpor- 
II n  it  had  pttivitmsly 
cf  one  writer  iiamci* 
djited  in  nmnuscript. 
and  ^  H'l^h  Chnrch* 
ally  regarded  by  the 
[>rs.  all  over  the  king- 
:nd  already  lieen  twiao 

hftd  moro  than  oom- 

hut  u  bribe  niui  flT«n  to 
\eaat  takdo  ou  oath  trjr  tfatf 
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penaated  for  his  sufferings,  and  he  still  per- 
sisted in  Measouing  his  intelligout:e  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned 
the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  fouud  were  old  fowl- 
ing pieces,  that  the  saddles  were  meant  only 
for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusty 
reliques  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor.*  The 
•fifect  produced  by  all  this  invective  and  sar- 
casm on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been 
great.  Even  at  the  Dut<;h  embassy,  where  as- 
s  redly  there  was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobit- 
ism,  there  was  a  strong  impression  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisdners  to  trial. 
In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred 
of  the  prosecutors.  The  government  however 
persevered.  In  October,  four  Judges  went 
down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  popula- 
tion of  that  town  is  made  up  of  persons  born  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and  consequently 
has  no  especial  sympathy  with  tbe  landowners, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lan- 
cashire man.  His  politics  were  those  of  his 
county.  For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of  his 
county  he  felt  a  great  respect ;  and  he  was  fu- 
rious when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  n 
knot  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  London. 
Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  filled  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw 
with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn 
swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded 
the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.  The  chief 
counsel  for  the  Crown  was  Sir  William  Williams, 
who,  though  now  well  stricken  in  years  and 
possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade 
over  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollec- 
tion of  that  day  on  which  he  had  stood  up  in 
Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting, 
to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, kept  him  back  from  honour.  He  was 
an  angry  and  disappointed  man,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularity  in  the 
cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed 
nothing,  and  from  which  ho^hoped  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down 
to  us;  but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and 
a  Jacobite  narrative. t  It  seems  that  the  pri- 
soners who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in 
their  challenges,  and  were  consequently  tried 
together.  Williams  examined  or  rather  cross- 
examined  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity 
which  confused  them.  Tbe  crowd  which  filled 
the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in 
particular  became  completely  bewildered,  mis- 
took one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  recover 
himself  till  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some 
of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence 
was  also  productjd  to  show,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly quite  true,  that  Lui.t  was  a  man 
of  abandoned  character.  The  result  however 
seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  pro- 
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secntors,  Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swott 
with  unblushing  forehead  that  the  ^hole  story 
of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his 
brief;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  honest  adrocats 
might  well  have  done  the  same.  The  prisoners 
who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly  acquitted:* 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  eet  at 
liberty  :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  wers 
pelted  out  of  Manchester:  the  Clerk  of  ths 
Crown  narrowly  escaped  with  life ;  and  ths 
Judges  took  their  departure  amidst  hisses  and 
execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Man- 
chester William  returned  to  England.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November,  only  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  met 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events 
of  the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  allies :  tha 
French  armies  had  made  no  progress:  tha 
French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves:  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war;  and  the  war  could  not  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  without  large  supplies. 
William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that  tha 
Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about 
to  expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would 
be  renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  fbr 
some  reason  which  no  writer  has  explained, 
adjourned  for  a  week.  Before  they  met  again, 
an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorro'* 
at  the  palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  while  attending  public  worship  in  the 
chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt  remedies  m:ght 
perhaps  have  saved  him:  but  he  would  not 
interrupt  the  prayers;  and,  before  the  eenrioe 
was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  re^ch  of 
medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless :  but  his 
friends  long  remembered  with  pleaj«ure  a  few 
broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he  en- 
joyed peace  of  mind  to  the  last  He  wa3  buried 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near 
Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had  won  bis 
immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached 
there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His 
eloquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of  the 
City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  and  Soho.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of 
young  clergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of 
preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  univerrally 
considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this 
church  his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a 
mourning  population.  The  hearse  was  followed 
by  an  endless  train  of  splendid  equipages  from 
Lambeth  through  South wark  and  over  Londoa 
Bridge.  Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  m 
many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears, 
while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole 
auditory.     The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her 
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feTdorito  instniotor  irithoot  ireepiitg.  Even 
William  was  Tijitbly  moved.  *♦  I  hare  lost,"  be 
said,  *«the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the 
best  man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  English- 
man who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King 
wrote  to  Heinsiua  is  Tillotson.  The  Archbishop 
had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William  granted  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  after- 
wards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety 
that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly  and 
without  stoppages  was  honourable  to  him. 
Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the  money,  with- 
out any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself, 
and  immediately  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had 
bequeathed  to  her  no  property,  except  a  great 
number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such  was  his 
fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those  ser- 
mons were  purchased  by  the  bookselleni  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched 
state  in  which  the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at 
least  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Such 
a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in  England 
for  any  copyright  About  the  same  time  Dryden, 
whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith,  re- 
oeived  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  trans- 
lation of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  splendidly  remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  Uie  high 
place  which  Tillotson  had  left  vacant  Mary 
gave  her  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed  his 
daims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press 
any  thing.  In  abilities  and  attainments  he  bad 
few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though 
he  would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a 
TjOW  Churchman  by  Jane  and  South,  he  was 
too  high  a  Churchman  for  William ;  and  Tenison 
was  appointed.  The  new  primate  was  not  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  eloquence  or  learning : 
but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and 
oenevolisnt :  he  had  b6en  a  good  rector  of  a 
large  parish  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  dio- 
eese:  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  with 
his  name ;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a 
man  of  plain  sense,  moderation  and  integrity, 
was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task 
of  quieting  a  discontented  and  distracted  church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon 
business.  They  cheerftilly  voted  about  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
nrmyy  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  Ip.ud  tax 
for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound :  the  Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a 
term  of  five  years ;  and  atfund  was  established 
on  which  the  government  was  authorised  to 
borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  dis- 
cussing the  Manchester  trials.  If  the  malecon- 
tents  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  adrantage  which  they  had 
already  gained.  Their  friends  had  been  set 
free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  ft^m  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multi- 
tude. The  character  of  the  government  had 
been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were 
accused,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in 
earnest  and  sometiBiet  in  jest,  of  having  hired 
ft  gang  of  nifiiaas  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 


honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  pclitiolaat^ 
who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputatioB% 
owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remeni»» 
bored  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to 
have  been  on  his  guard  against  such  vrretohet 
as  Taaffe  and  Lunt«  The  unfortunate  Secre- 
tary's health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It 
waa  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  would,  not  long  continue  to  hold  tha 
seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory; 
but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  tliey 
turned  it  into  a  defeat 

Early  in  the  sesmon  Howe  oomplalned,  with 
his  usual  vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indigo* 
nities  to  which  innocent  and  honourable  men, 
highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had 
been  sul^eeted  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches 
who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then 
the  Tories  be|pm  to  flinch.  They  well  knew 
that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  eaae^ 
and  might  weaken  it  The  issue,  they  said« 
bad  been  tried;  a  jury  had  prononnoed:  the 
verdict  was  definitive :  and  it  would  be  mon* 
strons  to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been 
stoned  out  of  Manchester  an  opportunity  of  re* 
peating  their  lesson.  To  this  argument  the 
aoswer  was  obrious.  The  verdict  was  definitivs 
as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected 
the  prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  ill 
their  turn  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to  aU 
the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  foUowy 
because  the  Laaoashire  gentlemen  had  been 
found,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of 
I  treason,  that  the  Seoretary  of  State  or  the  So* 
lioitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
fairness or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  two  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  witp 
nesses  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  a^ 
tend.  Several  days  were  passed  in  examination 
and  ero<i»-examinat8on  ;  and  sometimes  the  tMh 
tings  extended  far  into  the  night  It  soon  b*' 
came  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in 
treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would  now 
have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle :  but  ths 
Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego  th^  advan- 
tage. .  It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the 
Special  Commission ;  and  this  moSon  was  eai^ 
ried  without  a  division.  The  opposition  pro- 
posed to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves  - 
but  these  words  were  r^eeted  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  votes  to  one  hundred  and  nine ; 
and  it  was  resolved  by  ons  hundred  and  thirty 
three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  bad  been 
a  dangerous  ooaspiracy.  Ths  Lords  had  mean- 
while been  deliberating  on  the  same  sul^eot, 
and  had  oome  to  the  same  conclusion.  Th«7 
sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication ;  and 
th^  passed  resolutions  aeqnitting  both  the  go- 
vernment  and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  Tin 
public,  however,  continued  to  think  that  ths 
gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester 
had  been  ui^ustifiably  perseeuted,  till  a  Jaco- 
bite pibt  of  singular  atrocity,  brsught  home  to 
the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  f 


•  Birah*!  ItfB  of  TinottoD ;  the  Funeral  Sermon  prenehed 
by  Burnet :  WlUUm  to  HeioatuB,  Nov.  23,  (Dec  8J 16M.  See  ^  Journals  of  tha  two  Bousm.  The  only  MeoanI 
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Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  re-  . 
peatedly  discussed  in  preceding  years,  and  two 
of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  had  been  again  brought  in ;  the  | 
Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  ! 
in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  he  Lords.  It 
was  thrice  read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was 
aot  passed.  At  the  very  last  moment  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  hundred  and  aeventy-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-two.  Howe  and  Harley  were 
the  tellers  for  the  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulaiion  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  Treason  went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their 
Lordships  acrain  added  to  it  the  clause  which 
bad  formerly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Commons 
again  refused  to  grant  any  new  privilege  o  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again 
held :  reasons  were  again  exchanged :  both 
Houses  were  again  obstinate ;  and  the  bill  was 
again  lout.f 

The  Triennial  Bill  waa  more  fortunate.  It 
was  brought  in  on  the  first  duy  of  the  session, 
and  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there 
was  any  serious  contention  was,  how  long  the 
existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. After  several  sharp  debates  November 
in  the  year  1G96  was  fixed  as  the  extreme  term. 
The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  pro- 
ceeded almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal 
assent.  William  came  in  state  on  that  day  to 
Westminster.  The  attendance  of  members  of 
both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  read  the  words,  "A  Bill  for  the  frequent 
Calling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments,"  the  anx- 
iety was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment made  answer,  **  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veu- 
Itint,"  a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exul- 
tation rose  from  the  benches  and  the  bar.J 
WiHiam  had  resolved  many  months  before  not 
to  refuse  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular 
a  law.  J  There  were  some  however  who  thought 
that  he  would  not  have  made  so  great  a  oon- 
oe.ision  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself. 
it  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agi- 
tated and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced 
that  he  would  dine  in  public  at  Whitehall.  But 
he  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude 
which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the  Court, 
and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.  f{ 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His 
wife  had,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poor- 
ly; and  on  tho  preceding  evening  grave 
■ymptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Milling- 
ton,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Rad- 
clitfe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book 
learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnos- 
tics, uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small 
pox.  That  disease,  over  which  science  has 
aince  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and  bene- 
ficient  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of 
ail  the  nunistera  of  death.     The  havoc  of  the 


that  we  have  of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L' Hermi- 
tage, 

♦Commnns'  Journals,  Fet.  20,  1694-5.  As  thSa  bill 
nerer  renched  the  Ixjrdu,  it  is  not  to  be  four.d  among  their 
archives.  I  have  therefore  no  means  of  dL*-overiijg  whe- 
ther it  diOerea  ia  any  re«peot  from  the  bill  of  the  preced- 
ing yenr. 

t  The  hlstorj  of  this  UU  may  be  read  in  the  Journals  of 


plague  had  been  far  more  rapid:  but  the  p1a|r«€ 
had  visited  our  shores  cnly  once  or  twice  withii 
living  memory  ;  and  the  small  pox  waa  alwaya 
present,  filling  the  church-yards  with  corpses, 
tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  .whom  it 
had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whoae 
lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power, 
turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the 
mother  shuddered,  and  making  eyes  and  cheeks 
of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to  tba 
lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  this 
pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe.  At 
length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and 
reached  the  young  and  biooming  Queen,  ^be 
received  the  intimation  of  her  danger  with  true 
greatness  of  soul.  She  gave  orders  that  every 
lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  every  maid  of  honour, 
nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the 
small-pox,  should  instantly  leave  Kensington 
House.  She  locked  herself  up  during  a  short 
time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged 
others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians 
contradicted  each  other  and  themcelves  in  a 
wny  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  state  of 
medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was 
measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever:  it  waa  spotted 
fever :  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some 
symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case 
Was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indicationa 
of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt  wai 
over.  Radclitle's  opinion  proved  to  be  right. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Queen  was  sinking  under 
small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

At  this  time  William  rcniaiued  night  and  day 
near  her  bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which 
he  slept  when  he  was  in  xjamp  was  spread  for 
him  in  the  antechamber :  but  he  scarcely  lay 
down  on  it  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  I)utch 
Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest 
heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man 
whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of 
old  soldiers  on  the  disastrou-^  day  of  Landeo, 
and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  mght  among 
the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the 
banks  of  Goree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the 
tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of 
which  the  stern  composure  had  seldom  beea 
disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance. 
Tho  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to 
an  agony  of  grief.  **  There  is  no  hope,"  he 
cried.  **I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth; 
and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had  no 
fault;  none:  you  ^new  her  well:  but  yoa 
could  not  know,  nolrody  but  myself  conld  knov, 
her  goodness."  Tenison  undertook  to  tell  ha 
that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  snch 
a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitata 
her  violently,  and  began  with  much  manage- 
ment. But  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and 
with  that  gentle  womanly  courage  which  so 
often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted 
herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a 
suiall   cabin'et   in   whioh   her  most    important 


the  Houses.  The  contest,  not  a  very  vehement  one,  lasted 

till  the  20th  of  April. 
J  ■'  The  Commons,"  says  Nareinsus  Imttrell,  « ga^  a 

great  hum."    "  Le  murmure  qui  est  la  marqiM  d'applaa 

ui.<=8ement  fat  si  ^rand  qu'on  peut  dire  qu'il  estoU  UiUT«» 

wl."— L'llermitage,  Dec.  26,  (Jan.  4.) 
Z  L' Hermitage  days  this  in  bis  despatch  of  Nov.  90-4a 
1  Buroet,  ii.  137;  Van  atter%  Dmu  »,  Jaa.  4. 
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^ort  wen  looked  up,  gave  ordert  that,  ee 
Boon  as  the  was  no  more,  it  fthould  be  de- 
liyered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed 
worldly  cares  from  her  mind.  She  received 
the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part  of 
the  office  with  unimpaired  memory  and 
intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice. 
She  observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long 
standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet 
courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered 
out  ner  commands  that  he  would  s>t  do  wo, 
and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she 
had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly, 
and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice 
she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  bim  whom 
she  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely:  but  she 
was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of 
fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who 
were  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  room,  were 
apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The 
Duke  of  lioeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues, 
ventured  to  assume  the  friendly  guardianship 
of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand  in 
need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  ex- 
pired, William  was  removed,  almost  insensible, 
from  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peaoe  with  Anne.  Before  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  the  oa«e  hopeless, 
the  Princess  who  was  then  in  very  delicate 
health,  had  sent  a  kind  message;  and  Mary 
had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess 
had  then  proposed  to  come  herself:  but  Wil- 
liam had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the 
offer.  The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said, 
would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters.  If  a 
favourable  turn  took  place.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington. 
A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.* 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general. 
For  Mary's  blameless  life,  her  large  charities 
■Dd  her  winning  manners  had  conquered  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next 
met  they  sate  for  a  time  in  profound  silence. 
At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  ah 
Address  of  Condolence  should  be  presented  to 
the  King ;  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without 
proceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch  envoy 
informed  the  States  General  that  many  of  the 
members  had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The 
number  of  sad  faces  in  the  street  struck  every 
observer.  The  mourning  was  more  general 
than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second 
had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which  foUuwed  the 
Queen's  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
ftlmost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and 
in  almost  every  great  meeting  of  nonconform- 
ists, f 

The  most  estimable  JacoMtes  respected  the 
Borrow  of  Willinm  and  the  memory  of  Mary. 
But  to  the  fiercer  xealots  of  the  party  neither 
the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was  sacred. 
At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight 
rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory.}  It  has  often 
been  repeated,  and  is  pot  at  all  improbable,  that 
n  noiijiiring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
l(»mentttion,  preached  on  the  text.  *'Qo;  see 


now  this  enrsed  woman  rikI  hv.ry  her :  f  r  she 
is  A  King's  daughter."  It  ib  cerrniii  that  kouic 
of  the  ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  the  gmre 
with  invectives  Her  death,  thej  said,  was 
evidently  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had, 
f  om  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
promised  length  of  days  to  children  who  should 
honour  their  parents ;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had 
ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than 
James  by  Mary  and  Anne  T  Mary  was  goii«, 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of 
beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity ;  and  Anne 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning.  Wa^* 
staffs  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had 
been  driven  from  his  palace  and  country  in 
Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas 
week.  There  eould  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
secrets  of  Providence  were  diteleeed  to  us,  wa 
should  find  that  the  inms  or  the  daughter'a 
complaint  in  December,  16d4,  bore  an  exaot 
analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father's  fortune  in 
December,  l(i88.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the 
father  ran  away  from  Rochester;  it  was  at 
midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was 
the  profundity  and  such  the  ingenuity  pf  a 
writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  Jnstly 
regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chiefs.} 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re* 
taliating.  They  triumphantly  related  that  a 
scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  staunch  friend  of 
hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgment 
which  had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself 
fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit || 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  sad- 
dest and  most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever 
seen.  While  the  Queen's  remains  lay  in  state 
at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 
crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The 
two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse, 
the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Com- 
mons in  long  black  mantles.  No  preceding 
Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave 
by  a  Parliament:  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament 
had  always  expired  with  the  Sovereign.  A 
paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  the 
logic  of  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed 
to  prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  as 
soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry 
cavil  had  completely  failed.  It  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  con- 
temptuously overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy 
of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners 
of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  carried  by  great  aobles  before  the  corpse. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustri- 
ous houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Grey,  and  Stan- 
ley. On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and  gold 
were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm. 
The  day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled:  and  a  few 
ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes 


•  Barnet,  ».  13d.  188;  Narditfu  LnttMl*!  DiofT;  Taa 
ritt^TP,  Dec  2^,  (Jnn.  7,)  1094-5;  L'U«rmltag8,  i>eo.  S6, 
(J»n.  4,)  Dw.  i»,(Jaa.  7,)  Jan.  Ull ;  T6nion.to  Lord  Lex- 
iMkHi,  Dve.  SI,  26,  *^,  Jaa.  1;  Tbaiaon's  Vunsnl  8«niMm. 

7  Evelyn'*  Diary ;  Nuelniu  Luttnlra  Dloiy :  Oou- 
■baiih'  Joumalm  IK*c.  38, 1694;  8hr«wabury  to  Lexington, 
nf  the  HSfno  rU»4*:  Van  CItten  of  the  nmo  date;  I/Her- 
Qnf  tage,  Jan.  1-11. 169S.    Among  tlio  nrmons  on  Maiy*! 


daath,  ttet  of  fiharloek,  yreaohad  In  the  Tsmpla  Gbnieh, 
and  thoM  of  Howa  and  Batei^  preaohad  to  great  Pnsby 
tariao  oongregationa,  doaerra  notloa 
t  Naidaraa  LnttraU'a  Diaiy. 
4  RamarkaonaooMlata  8annons,1696;  ADtlnaaef  tki 
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of  the  ftmeral  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave, 
ehoir  and  transept  were  in  a  blaxe  with  innume- 
rable waxlighte.  The  body  was  deposited  under 
a  magnificent  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  church 
while  the  Primate  preached.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  dif^sourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  diri- 
sions  and  subdiTisions :  but  towards  the  close  he 
told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with  a 
simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than 
the  most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole 
ceremony  the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  cTery  minute  from  the  batteries  of  the 
Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her 
illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seven th.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  che- 
rished her  memory  was  soon  attested  by  a 
monument  the  most  superb  that  was  eyer 
erected  to  any  soTcreign.  No  scheme  had  been 
90  much  her  o?w,  none  had  been  so  near  her 
heart,  as  that  of  conyerting  the  palace  at 
Qreenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It  had 
occurr«Hl  to  her  when  she  had  found  it  difficult 
to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for 


•  I/H0nnitag«»  MMch  1-11,  »-l^  1005;  London  OaMtto^ 
JUroh  7 ;  Tenison'a  funaral  Sermon ;  Eraljn'i  Diuy. 


the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  ha«l  come  back 
to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her  t'avoQr> 
ite  design.  13ut  it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  ai 
her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproacft 
himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishen.  Ne 
time  was  lost  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ; 
and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asyloa 
which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided 
for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inscriptioo  whieh 
riins  round  the  friese  of  the  hall  will  obaene 
that  William  claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  thi 
design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to  Marf 
alone.  Had  the  King's  life  been  prolonged  tiil 
the  works  were  completed,  a  statute  of  her  who 
was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution  would 
have  had  a  oonspicnons  place  in  that  cooil 
which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  grace> 
fill  colonnades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  pe^ 
petnally  passing  up  and  dowv  the  imp^iil 
river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was  nevsr 
carried  into  effect;  and  few  of  those  who  now 
gase  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  an 
aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  tl« 
good  Queen  Mary  of  the  love  and  sorrow  el 
William,  and  of  the  great  viotoiy  of  La  Hogaa. 
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ON  the  OoKtiaeat  flie  nevs  of  Umrfs  death 
exdted  -fftrious  emoHoiu.  The  Hugueaets, 
in  erery  pert  of  Europe  to  whioh  they  had  wan* 
4ered,  bewailed  the  Eleot  Lady,  who  had  re- 
tmohed  tiom  her  oWu  royal  state  in  order  to 
Ibmleh  bread  and  shelter  to  the  pereeouted  peo* 
pVe  of  Ood.*  In  the  United  ProTineet,  where 
sLe  waa  well  known  and  had  always  been  popn- 
lar,  die  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior, 
whose  parts  and  aecomplishments  had  obtained 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  magni^oent  Dorset, 
tttd  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy  at 
Ihe^  Hagne,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  meet 
passionless  of  nations  was  tonohed.  The  very 
marble,  he  said,  weptf  The  •  lamentations  of 
Qunbridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden 
md  Utrecht  The  Btates  General  pnt  on  monm* 
Ing.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolt> 
ed  delefUly  day  after  day.  {  James,  meanwhile, 
Strictly  prohibited  all  mooming  at  8aint  Q«r> 
aiains,  and  prevailed .  on  Lewis  to  issne  a  simi- 
hr  prohibition  at  VersaUlee.  Some  of  the  moat 
lUnstarioos  nobles  of  franoe,  and  among  them 
the  Dnkes  of  Booillon  and  of  Dnias»  were  re- 
lated to  the  HoQSe  of  Nassan,  and  had  always, 
when  death  Tislted  that  House,  panctUioasly 
oteenred  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow, 
ffhey  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black ;  and 
they  submitted :  bat  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  great  King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and 
tbarpwitted  eonrtien  from  whisp«ring  to  eacn 
•titer  that  there  was  something  pitif^  in  this 
t^Tcnge  taken  by  the  liTing  on  the  dead,  by  a 
|>'&rent  on  a  ohild«{ 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in 
«zile  were  now  higher  tiian  they  had  been  since 
the  day  of  La  Hongne.  Indeed  the  general 
•pinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  en  the 
Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  sQstain  himself  mnoh  longer  on  the 
throne.  He  would  not,  it  was  said,  haye  sus- 
tained himself  so  long  but  for  the  help  of  his 
wife.  Her  atfability  had  conciliated  many  who 
had  been  rep^ed  by  his  fireesing  looks  and 
short  answers.  Her  English  tones,  sentiments 
and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who  were  dis- 
rnsted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits. 
Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  High  Ghuroh 
party,  she  lored  that  ritual  to  whioh  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied 
willingly  and  reverently  with  some  ceremonies 
which  he  considered,  not  indeed  as  sinftd,  but 
as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  take  part  While  the  war  Uisted,  it 
would  he  necessary  that  he  should  pass  nearly 
half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she 
had,  when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his  place, 
and  hod  supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply 
It  enow?     In  what  vicegerent  could  he  place 


*  8«B  Oaude'i  Stfmcm  on  Uary's  dmth. 

i  Prior  to  Lord  and  Lftdy  h^xingpttx.  JanQarf  14  (24), 
low.  The  letter  fa  amonff  tbe  Lexington  papers,  a  valu- 
able eolleetlon,  and  w^  edited. 

X  UoaibW  MereoiT  tat  Janoarr,  1005.  An  orator  wbo 
.  prononoced  an  eulo^om  on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  was  ao 
absurd  as  to  say  tluit  she  spent  her  Uit  breath  in  prayers 
Ibr  the  pitMperity  oT  the  United  Protlnceet— "Tafeaatet 
Batari  ;*'-'theae  are  her  hut  word»— •«  sini  iveohiiaea;  itat 
florentea;  Mot  beati:  ilet  In  m/tennm,  atet  inuola  pro»> 
-ttar^-*"**  illonun  dvitai^  hoapitliuB  all^oaado  jnibi  gr»> 


equal  confidence?  To  what  vioegeront  would 
the  nation  look  up  with  equal  retfpectY  AU 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  tiierefore  agreed  in 
thinking  that  his  position,  diificult  and  dan^ 
gerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  diifi* 
colt  and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen.  But  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  wen) 
deceived;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  reign  was 
decidedly  more '  prosperous  and  more  tranquil 
after  the  decease  of  Mary,  than  during  her 
life. 

A  few  hours  aftto  hcThad  lost  tht.  most  tendof 
and  beloved  of  his  friends,  he  was  deUveref 
from  the  most  formidable  of  all  bis  enemies. 
Death  ha^^been  busy  .at  Paris  as  well  as  in  Loo- 
don.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  (4 
Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  adminittteriog  the  last 
unction  to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French  gensr- 
ral  had  never  been  a  favourite  at  the  French 
Court ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble 
firame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinkr 
ing  under  a  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  hia 
servioes  waa,  for  the  first  time,  fully  appreciated; 
the  royal  physicians  were  seat  to  prescribe  for 
him:  the  sisters  of  Saint  Oyr  were  ordered  te 
pray  for  him:  but  prayers  and  prescriptlonfi 
were  vain.  **  How  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  be,*'  said  Lewis,  '*  when  the  news  of  our 
loss  reaches  him."  He  was  hiistaken.  That 
news  found  William  unable  to  think  of  any  lesi 
but  his  own.  II 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  o# 
Maty  the  Kins  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even 
to  the  addresl^  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment he  re^ed  only  by  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds.  Theanswers  whioh  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nals were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered 
in  writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  de- 
ferred was  transacted  by  tbe  intervention  of 
Portland,  who  was  himself  oppreesed  with  sor* 
row.  During  some  weeks  the  important  and 
confidential  correqiondenoe  between  the  King 
and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  Wil- 
liam forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspond* 
ence :  but  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a 
heartbroken  man.  Even  his  martial  ardour  had 
been  tamed  by  misery.  **  I  tell  you  in  confi- 
dence," he  wrote,  *•  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  iv> 
longer  fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  tiy 
to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  hope  that  Qod  will 
strengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he  loc^ 
ferwwd  to  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of 
his  many  campaigns.T 

There  was  no  intermption  of  parliaaientMB(f 
busiaess.  While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with 
black  for  the  ftmeral  of  the  Queen,  the  Commons 
came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
attention,  which  produced  no  excitement,  whiqh 
has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  aanalists. 


tisalmoas,  opUrae  de  me  meritum."  Bee  also  tbe  oratlona 
of  Peter  Frenefna  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwintes 
oTIMn. 

I  Joonal  de  ffanfsii ;  MSmolres  de  Bstnt  Simon. 
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and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  the  archives  of  Parliament,  but  which 
has  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilizntion 
tiian  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Barly  in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes 
were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of 
those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue. 
The  report  was  made ;  and  all  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with 
one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the  com- 
ttiittee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was  the  law 
Whicli  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  "that  the.  House  do  agree 
Irith  the  committee  in  the  resolution  that  the 
Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  of 
Printing  seditious,  treasonabfe  and  unlicensed 
Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Presses,  be  continued."     The  Speaker 

Sronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it;  and  the  Ayes 
id  not  think  fit  to  divide. 
A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary 
Acta,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
«ould  not  properly  be  suffered  to  expire,  was 
l>rought  in,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a 
short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important 
lamendment.  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list 
cf  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act  which  placed 
the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The 
Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a 
eommittee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager 
Vati  Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  re- 
^pref>ented  Taunton,  the  stronghold,  during  fifty 
trmibled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted 
Ohamber  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  the  Lower  Hou^e  not  to  renew 
tHe  Li^easifig  Act.  This  paper  completely  Tindi- 
'eat«s  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had 
come.  B«t  it  prores  at  the  same  time  that  they 
'knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolu- 
tion they  were  making,  what  a  power  they  were 
calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  oon- 
eiaely,  cleariy,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  ncft  unbecotning,  the  ab- 
surdities and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was 
about  to  expire.  Bat  all  their  objections  will 
be  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the 
(Treat  question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not 
a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned, 
not  as  a  thing  essentially  .>vil,  but  on  account 
of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs, 
the  commercial  restrictions,  the  (domiciliary  vi- 
»it«  whirh  were  incidental  to  it.  It  is  pro- 
n^uneed  rischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Company  f  Stationers  to  extort  money  from 
publishers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of 
tiie  government  to  search  houses  under  the 
authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it  con- 
fines the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don; because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of 
books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are 
mildewed.  The  Commons  complain  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  de- 
mand is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is 
tnade  penal  in  an  officer  of  the  Customs  to  open 


•  8«e  the  Commonn'  Journals  of  Febrtiary  11,  April  12, 
"imd  April  17.  and  the  Lords'  Journals  of  April  8  and  April 
18, 1095.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  Cdnmona* 
Jooraal  of  Um  12th  oi  April  to  thaX  it  la  now  Impowlbto 


a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  pr^ 
sence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How, 
it  is  very  sensibly  a:<ked,  is  the  officer  to  know 
that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened 
it?  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did  what 
Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  Thet 
probably  expected  that  som*  less  objectionabi 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  would  soca 
be  sent  up  to  them ;  and  in  fact  such  a  bill  waa 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read  twica» 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  Btit  tha 
session  closed  before  the  committee  had  r^ 
ported :  and  English  literature  was  emancipated, 
and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  tiie  control  of 
the  government.*^  This  great  event  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and  Luttreil  did  wA 
think  it  Worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries.  Tke 
Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioa- 
ing  in  his  deepatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries.  The  pubiss 
attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  far  mom 
exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  th» 
most  accomplished,  the  most  enlightened,  and| 
in  spite  of  great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of 
the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrapt 
and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the  Re«toratioa. 
About  a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of 
Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of  almost  ostentar 
tious  simplicity  passed  round  the  shnne  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  tte 
Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feeft 
from  her  coffin,  lies  the  coffin  of  George  Saviia^ 
Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends 
and  Lord  Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  ha^ 
been  affianced  to-  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  No^ 
tingliam's  daughter.  The  day  of  the  nnptiaii 
was  fixed :  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Bur- 
ley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  brid*»'8  father, 
which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  thi 
island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of 
beeoh  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Gatmo^ 
and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of  tkf 
bridegroom  was  detained  in  London  by  indispo> 
sition,  which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangeroua 
On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  fona 
He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  tiva 
He  received  the  intimation  with  tranquil  forth 
tude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off  an  express  to 
summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good 
natured  to  the  last,  would  not  distorb  the  feS- 
city  of  the  wedding  day.  He  gave  strict  orden 
that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepand 
himself  for  the  great  change  by  devotions  whi«li 
astonished  those  who  had  called  him  an  atheisit 
and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and 
of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred, 
not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting;  the  saok 
posset  and  drawing  the  curtain. f  Hia  legiti- 
mate male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon  beeun 
extinct  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his  ait 
and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  yia, 
Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  wnw 
adventurers,  who,  without  advantages  of  fortaae 
or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  hy 
the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  <rf 


to  diworer  whether  tlMre  wu  a  dtrislon  on  tb*  qweailett  ii 
agTM  with  the  ameBOmont  made  by  the  I^rda. 
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Wiiix.  He  Ml  ft  Mtivtl  Mm*  Hdnvj  Cterey, 
whose  dranuw  once  drew  crowded  audienees  to 
Ike  thefttree,  And  mbm  of  whote  gay  and  tpi- 
fited  Tenes  itUl  live  in  the  memovy  of  himdreds 
of  tbousands.  From  Henry  Carey  deecended 
that  Edmond  Keen,  who,  m  our  own  time,  trans- 
formed  himself  ae  maireUoosly  into  Shylook, 
facD  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged 
Vith  partiality  to  Halifax.  The  trath  is  that 
the  menoiy  of  Halilax  is  cihtitled  in  an  especial 
IMnner  to  the  proleetion  of  history.  For  what 
dUdagoishee  him  from  all  oti»er  English  states- 
men is  this,  that,  throngh  a  long  pnblie  life, 
and  throngh  Xteqvent  and  riolent  rsTolntions 
of  public  feeing,  he  ahnost  inTaa-tably  took  that 
view  of  the  great  qnestions  of  his  tame  which 
history  has  i^aUy  sidopted.  He  was  called  in- 
constant, becanee  the  relatiTO  position  in  whieh 
he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was  perpe- 
tnally  yaiylng.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be 
sailed  inconstoot  beoanse  it  is  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  pointers. 
Vo  have  defended  the  Mcient  and  legal  consti- 
tntion  of  the  reahn  against  a  seditions  popnhue 
at  one  ce^innctoie  ami  against  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment at  another;  to  haTs  been  the  fore- 
most defender  #f  order  in  the  tvrbotent  Parlia- 
SMntof  1680  and  the  foremost. detoder  of  li- 
bsrtyinthesernlePafiiamentof  108§;  to  hate 
been  jnst  and  mercifiil  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  days  of  the  Pofwh .  plot  and  to  BachiRen* 
lets  in  the  da^s  of  the  Rye  HonsePlot;  toh&T« 
done  all  in  his  power  to  esEre  both  the  head  of 
Stafford  and  the  head  of  RnsseU:  this  wm  a 
•ovrse  which  contemporaries,  heated  by  passion 
wid  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not 
•nnalnral^  cdU  4iolcle^  bat  which  deserves  a 
Teiy  different  fiame  ttom  the  late  justice  of 
posterity. 

There  is  one  and  wily  one  deep  «tain  on  the 
nemory  of  this  enunent  jnaa.  It  is  mefamcboly 
to  think  that  he,  who  had  acted  so  great  a 
part  in  the  ConTontion,  ceuld  have  afterwards 
stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Oer- 
Biains.  The  Ihct  eannet  be  dispnted :  yet  for 
him  there  ame  esedssa  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  cnme. 
He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  Qodol- 
»hin  and  Shrewsbury,  betray  a  master  by  whom 
he  wae  tnieted,  attd  with  whose  beneAts  be  was 
loa^l.  It  was  by  the  ingratitQde  and  malice 
of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter 
for  a  memsnt  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  seen  repented  of  the  error  into 
whieh  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  Uiat, 
4heu|^  uever  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dis- 
tinguished hmiself  by  his  teal  for  the  -vigorous 
pveeeentiea  of  the  Wair,  and  that  his  last  work 
was  a  tract  in  Which  he  eahorted  his  oountty- 
■sen  to  remember  thai  the  pubHo  burdens, 
heavy  ae  they  anght  eeem.  Were  ^t  wheo 
oompared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of 


About  a  fbrtaigbi  after  the  dea;^  of  Halifax, 
ft  fate  far  more  otuel  than  death  befell  his  old 
rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  Preeidettt.  That^abie, 
ftmbittoiis  and  daring  statesman  was  again  hurled 


•  ito  Ijjgmw TkSM, lAfOlated Ibr the iire««t  J^^ 

t  Oonmamtf  Jdtfrtwh,  J— m j  It.  PM^mry  K,  Hardi 
6:  A  Oolleetko  of  th*  Debstw  na4  ProneJfngB  In  Parlla. 
•at  la  16M  sad  lesr  «»an  tts  lavriiy  la*»  tht  tate  Brl- 


deWu  ftfom  pewn*.  In  hl0  fftet  fafl,  tentMe  av 
it  was,  ^eve  had  been  something  of  dignity  t 
and  he  had,  by  availing  bkns^with  rare  skill 
of  an  extvaoTdinary  crisis  In  public  affairs; 
riseu  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  posltiott 
among  BngMsh  salijeeti.  The  second  ruin  was 
indeed  less  violent  than  the  first:  but  it  was 
ignoiminioas  and  irretrievable. 

The  peciriation  and  reaality  by  which  the 
official  men  of  that  age  were  In  the  habit  of 
enriching  thems^ves  had  excited  in  the  pnblie 
mind  a  feeling  such  as  ooilld  not  but  vent  itself, 
sooner  or  later,  In  some  formidable  explosion. 
But  the  gains  were  immediate:  the  day  of  rvt^ 
tributioB  was  uncertain;  and  the  plunderers  of 
the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious  as 
cTor,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and 
long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  dhl 
not  at  all  indicate  the  direction  which  it  would 
take,  or  the  fury  with  wliioh  it  would  burst. 
An  iafejitry  regiment,  whieh  was  quartered  at 
Royston,  had  levied*  contributions  on  the  people 
of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sum  eiaoted  was  not  hirge.  In  Prance  or  Bra- 
bant the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  have 
been  thought  wonderf^  But  to  English  shop- 
keepers and  fhTmers  military  cktortion  was 
happily  quite  new  and  quitd  insupportable.  A 
petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  Hie  ao- 
cnsed  to  the  bar.  It  soon- appeared  that  a  trava 
offence  had  been  committed,  but  that  the  offend* 
ers  were  not  allegettisr  without  excuse.  The 
pablle  money  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subeistence  had 
been  fhtudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and 
by  his  agent  It  wae  not  strange  that  men  who 
had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of 
Ri|^t  and  the  Declaration  of  Right  But  it 
was  monstrous  that,  while  the  dtfsen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier 
the  largest  military  stipend  known  in  Europe, 
the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  td 
plunder  the  eltiten.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commone 
laid  before  William.  William,  wlio  had  been 
long  Btroggling  agahnt  abuses  which  grievously 
impatfod  the  dBcrfency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to 
hsTe  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He  pro- 
mised ample  redress,  cashiered  the  olfendinc 
colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  shoula 
receive  thohr  due  ]«6gnlarly,  and  established  a 
miUtary  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  anil 
punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken  plaea 
at  Roy8ton..t 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a 
state  Hiat  it  Was  hardly  possible  to  track  one 
offender  wi^out  dtscovertng  ten  others.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiiy  into  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  'St  Royitoa,  it  was  discovered  that  a  briba 
of  iiffi  bedrid  guineas  had  been  received  by 
Reif^  Guy,  member  of  Parliament  fer  Heydon 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Guy  wae  in* 
stantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs:  for  he  wa« 


Iwrlm  and  Oonutot  Ptvetlow,  iflN;  I/Htrmlhi^  to  tl« 
ntntu  Oeneral.  March  S  (18),  Van  attan,  March  U  (»); 
fHermiUfee  nyi :  **ff  par  Mtts  mheHtmU  ehambM  po» 
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one  of  those  tools  who  bad  passed,  together 
with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the  public 
offices,  from  Jamos  to  William :  he  affected  the 
oharacter  of  a  High  Churchman;  and  he  was 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
beads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor.* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too 
widely  celebrated,  first  bocame  known  to  the 
public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  begun 
life  as  a  barber  He  had  then  been  a  footman 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Uis  abilities, 
eminently  vigorous  though  not  improved  by 
eUuimtion,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he 
was  now  entering  on  a  career  which  was  des- 
tined to  end,  alter  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair. 
He  had  become  an  army  clothier.  He  was  ex- 
amined as  to  his  dealings  with  the  oolonels  of 
regiments;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to 
produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy 
company  in  the  Tower,  f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  a  committee,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition 
signed  by  some  of  tlie  hackney  coachmen  of 
Loudon,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
which  excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation. 
It  appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking  men 
had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  under 
the  authority  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding 
Bession  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pil- 
laged and  insulted,  not  only  by  the  commis- 
ftiouers,  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and 
by  another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  Com- 
mons addressed  the  King  ;  and  the  King  turned 
the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.  { 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in 
power  and  rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy. 
At  every  new  detection,  the  excitement,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  be- 
came more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence 
of  bribery,  corpuption  and  extortion  was  every 
where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  contem- 
porary pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the 
political  world  ut  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of 
a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just  been  disco- 
vered, and  in  which  the  terrible  words,  **Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen  on  some 
doors.  J  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten, 
now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  then  into 
clamours.  A  rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the 
funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the 
kingdom,  the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India 
Company,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ;  and  the 
names  ot  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  men- 
tioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir 
in  the  Whig  ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds 
were  all  three  Tories,  and  had,  in  different  ways, 
greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  three 
Tories  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be 
driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blnsted 
characters  the  W^higs  would  be  completely  pre- 


dominar.t  both  in  the  Farliainent  and  in  tht 
Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  op- 
portunity escape  him.  At  White's,  no  doub^ 
among  those  lads  of  quality  who  were  his  pupils 
in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  hav« 
laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  nv 
tion  had  on  a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  met 
for  doing  what  every  body  had  always  done  and 
was  always  trying  to  do.  But  if  people  wouM 
be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  politician  te 
make  use  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  political 
purity  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Whar- 
ton as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry:  but  liis  abilitia 
were  so  versatile,  and  his  impu<ience  so  con* 
summate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourning  over  the 
venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age.  While 
he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which 
in  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but 
which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  engartj 
stirring  up  his  friends  to  demand  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports  which  wei« 
in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced*  that, 
while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  witk 
numerous  letters  directed  to  members  ;  and  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  buxi 
of  conversation  which  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper 
always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide, 
lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregv- 
larity  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker 
to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion  fol- 
lowed ;  and  one  of  the  oflFenders  was  provoked 
into  making  an  allusion  to  the  stories  which 
were  current  about  both  Seymour  and  the 
Speaker.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk 
while  a  bill  is  under  discussion :  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed. 
If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of 
form,  how  severely  ought  we  to  deal  wiA  that 
corruption  which  is  eating  away  the  Tery  sub- 
stance of  our  institutions !"  That  was  enough : 
the  spark  had  fallen :  the  train  was  ready :  the 
explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a 
tumultuous  debate  in  which  the  cry  of  **the 
Tower"  was  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  ma- 
naged to  carry  his  point.  Before  the  House 
rose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East 
India  Company.  || 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  oomnittee. 
Within  a  week  he  reported  that  the  8peaker, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  had  in  the  preceding?  sesnoi 
received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  f^r 
expediting  a  local  bill.  This  discovery  garl 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  alwari 
hated  Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  niaet 
of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  kii 
sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  ge- 
neral aversion.  The  legitimate  emoluments  of 
his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year:  but  it  was  believed  that  he  bad  made  at 
least  ten  thousand  a  year.f     His  pro^igacy  and 


♦  CorjmonH'  Journals.  February  16,  1095;  Collection  of 
th**  Debntes  and  Procetidin^^H  in  Parliament  in  1694  and 
X*.9o:  Life  of  Wharton;  Burnet,  ii.  144. 

t  Speaker  Onslow's  iiot«  on  Burnet,  Jl.  688;  Commons' 
Journals,  March  6, 7, 1695.  The  history  of  the  terrible  *•  nd 
Of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  punphlet«  of  the  South 
S«a  year. 
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Debates  and  Proceedings  In  Parliament  ia  IB&i  %tkd  lm^ 
L'nt'rmitajre.  March  8  (18).    |  Exact  Colltwtit.n  of  D^Uraa. 

f  L'Hemiitape.  March  8  (18).  Ift95.  L'Herm!t-»^'»»>  e«p> 
ratlve  is  confirmed  by  the  Jonmala,  Mareli  7,  lfi9-i-5.  It 
appears  that,  just  before  the  committee  w«*  Bppoiaftd.  tte 
Houae  resolred  that  letters  ahould  not  ba  de^irtnt  oat  t» 
meml^rs  during  a  sitting. 
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1fi8olexie«  tiiiit«d  liad  been  too  much  even  for  the 
angelio  temper  of  Tilloteon.  It  was  said  that 
the  gentle  Afchbiahop  had  been  heard  to  mutter 
eomething  about  a  knaTO  as  the  Speaker  passed 
by  him.*  Tet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of  th!s 
bad  man,  his  punishment  was  taWj  proportioned 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  read,  it  was  mored  that  he  had 
been  gulltj  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
Be  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the  question. 
There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the 
Noea ;  and  scarcely  a  roice  was  he&rd.  He  was 
forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man 
of  spirit  would  hare  giren  up  the  ghost  with 
remorse  and  shame;  and  the  unutterable  igno- 
miny of  that  moment  left  its  mark  eren  on  the 
tallous  heart  and  btazen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following 
day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on 
a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bed- 
room. Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal 
message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  an- 
other Speaker. 

The  Whig  chieft  wished  to  place  Littleton  in 
the  chair:  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish 
their  object  Foley  was  chosen,  presented  and 
approTcd.  Though  he  had  of  late  generally 
^oted  with -the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a 
Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the 
Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  know- 
ledge which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
J»reside  over  the  debates  with  dignity :  but  what, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  House 
then  found  itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally 
considered  as  his  principal  recommendation,  was 
that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed, 
mnd  doubtless  sincerely  felt  On  |he  day  after 
he  entered  on  his  fitmctions,  his  predecessor  was 
«xpelled.'f 

The  indiseretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to 
Ills  baseness ;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent 
on  the  first  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the 
City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had 
txamined  documents,  had  interrogated  directors 
«nd  clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most 
suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered,  under 
the  head  of  special  service.  The  expenditure 
on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1698,  exceeded 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that, 
AS  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had 
phioed  Implicit  confidence  in  the  governor.  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of 
twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Charter;  and  the  Conrt  had,  without  calling  on 
him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  him 
%r  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great 
«an»  to  be  instantly  made  out  It  appears  that 
%  few  mutinous  directors  had  mtirmured  at  this 
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t  On  tit  qall  iMt  fmpoffible  de  1«  pourralTre  en  Jawtlos, 
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immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  detailed 
statement.  Bat  the  only  answer  which  they  had 
been  able  to  extract  iVom  Cook  was  that  there 
wore  -some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
lighted  on  an  agreement  by  whi^'h  the  Company 
had  covenanted  to  fdrnish  a  person  named  Col- 
ston with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At 
the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  mer- 
chantlike and  fair  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Sevmour. 
Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicatea  teimt 
of  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and 
were  found  to  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that. 
In  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must  be  » 
gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion 
of  all  who  understood  the  matter  was  that  the 
compact  was  merely  a  disguise  intended  to  cover 
a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  ma« 
naged  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per^ 
plexed,  and  that  the  lawyers  doubted  whethef 
there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would 
be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Sey- 
mour escaped  without  even  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons.!  But  the  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and 
in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished;  and,  to  tlie 
end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  fV* 
Tourite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets  { 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  Inflamed  the  ar* 
dour  of  Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confedei^ates.  < 
They  were  determined  to  discover  what  had. 
been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  secret  service  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  Bast  India  Company. 
Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  ques* 
tioned  in  his  place :  he  refused  to  answer :  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was  brought 
in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he 
should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office, 
should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  th^ 
immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him, 
and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Crown.  Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties 
would  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Com- 
mons were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed 
the  bill  without  a  single  division.  ||  Seymour^ 
indeed,  thongh  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  un- 
abashed forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice : 
but  his  effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which 
he  defended.^  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duk^ 
of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he 
declared,  on  his  faitb,  on  his  honour,  that  he 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the. question,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure 
love  of  justice.  His  eloquence  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook, 
who,  ft-om  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to 
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subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  unknown  to 
the  mild  laws  of  England.  '*  Instead  of  tliis 
cruel  bill,"  he  said,  "pass  a  bill  of  indemnity ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  all."  The  Lords  thought  his 
request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After 
some  communication  with  the  Commons,  it  was 
determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  secret  service  money  of  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  expended ;  and 
an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and 
full  discovery,  he  should  be  indemnified  for  the 
crimes  which  he  might  confess;  and  that,  till 
he  niaie  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in 
the  Tow^r.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in 
public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with  de- 
cency give.  In  private  those  who  were  con- 
scious of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  things  might  come  out  which  every 
good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to 
Portland  for  His  Majesty's  use.  But  the  Par- 
liament and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know 
the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  disclo- 
sure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  twelve  lords  and  twenty  four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  in 
%  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 
The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  in- 
'  quiry  with  unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had 
^not  the  King  taken  any  part  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but  he  had  not, 
during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary 
present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former 
reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  re- 
jected. The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year 
ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his 
mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this 
immense  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they  persisted  in 
insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make 
him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.  Many  people 
wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought 
interested  and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  with- 
out scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to 
an  act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  af- 
fronts the  compliments  which  were  paid  him  on 
this  occasion. f  The  integrity  of  Nottingham 
could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully 
made  out  was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum 
which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company's  trea- 
surj-  had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the  bro- 
kers whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  cor- 
ruption; and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it 
uras  not  easy  to  learn  from  the  reluctant  wit- 
nesses who  were  brought  before  the  committee. 
One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught:  it 
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was  followed;  and  it  led  to  a  discavery  of  th% 
highest  moment  A  large  sum  was  traced  fruoa 
Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebracc,  and  fxooi 
Firebrace  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  High  Church  party  and  especially  with 
Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  abscujudW: 
messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  o^  him :  he  wati 
on  ugh  t,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  sworn.  The  story  which  he  told  showed 
that  he  was  distracted  between  tho  fear  of  loMng 
his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  Be 
owned  that  ho  had  undertaken  to  bribe  Lc«d^ 
had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with  five 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  hod  offered  those 
guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  hjid,  by  His  Graces 
permission,  left  them  at  His  Grace's  hou^e  ia 
the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was  His 
Grace's  confidential  man  of  business.  It  shouW 
seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  in- 
terpretation. Bates  however  swore  that  tb« 
Buke  had  refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  *'^Yhy 
then,"  it  was  asked,  "was  the  gold  left,  by  his 
consent,  at  his  house  and  in  the  bcmda  of  his 
servant?"  "Because,"  answered  Bates,  *' I  am 
bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  Hi« 
Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Bobart  might  count  them  for  me;  and  His 
Grace  was  so  good  as  to  give  leave."  It  wag 
evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been  true, 
the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  hetm 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess 
that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  where  he 
had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  laj»t— 
and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspiciouji  circum- 
stances in  the  case, — been  paid  back  by  Robart 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee 
first  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Who 
could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  beea 
free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  guinea* 
would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook  vaf 
able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  re- 
funded, on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  wafl 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  out  ?  J 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bate^ 
Wharton  reported  to  the  Commons  what  had 
passed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  indig- 
nation was  general  and  vehement  ••  You  now 
understand,"  said  Wharton,  *'  why  obstructi&Qg 
have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every  stepi 
why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  cb^p  by 
drop,  why  His  Majesty's  name  haa  been  ai-tfui^ 
used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  inquiry 
which  haa  brought  nothing  to  light  but  what 
is  to  His  Majesty's  honour.  Can  we  think  it 
strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  beea 
great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dex- 
terity, the  experience  of  him  who  was  secretly 
thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  sig- 
nally to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot 
track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot 
reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  fiagitios 
instance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  aa 
offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgenca. 
The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  L«»eds  hu 
to  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  Om 
great  debt  we  generously  cancelled ;  but  tbe 
manner  in  which  our  generosity  has  been  re* 
quited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  loo; 
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9;o  imptiMshcd  for  r«9dTbi(  qum«j  from  Fr^ioa. 
ow  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  'proved  to  be 
tenal  baa  access  to  the  royal  ear  ?  Our  best  i 
laid  enterprises  ha^e  been  defeated.  Oar  in-  i 
most  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And  what 
wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt  that,  together  with 
this  home  trade  in  charters^  a  proflti^le  forei|sn 
tr%de  in  secrets  is  carried  on?  Can  we  doubt 
that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  wiU,  for  a 
good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy  ?" 
Wharton  concluded  bj  moving  that  Leeds  should 
be  impeached  of  high  erimea  and  misdemea^ 
nours.* 

l^eieds  bad  many  friends  and  dependents  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons:  but  they  could  say 
Uttle.  Wharton's  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
Ooi;amons  of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke. 
But,  before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it  was 
announced  that  His  Qrace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to 
the  Commons,  Leeds  had  been  harai^uing  the 
Lords.  He  denied  with  the  most  solemn  aasa- 
Terations  that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  him- 
self. But  he  acknowledged,  and  iodcled  almost 
boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting 
money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  a  service  whjich  any  man  in  power 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a 
friend.  Too  many  persona,  indeed,  in  that  age 
made  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction 
between  a  minister  who  .used  his  influence  to 
obtain  presents  for  himself  and  a  minister  who 
naed  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  his  de- 
pendents. The  former  was  corrupt :  the  latter 
was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to 
tell  with  great  complacency  a  story  about  him- 
self, which  would,  in  our  di^s,  drive  a  publio 
man,  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  the  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen.  ''When  I  was  Treasurer, 
lA  King  Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise 
was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bidders. 
Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value, 
Informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  interest 
with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  done  his  best  for  them.  'Whatr  said  I: 
*tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the 
flarm?'  'No  matter;*  said  Harry:  'tell  them 
all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think 
that  he  owes  it  to  me.'  The  gentlemen  came. 
I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately,  '  Sir, 

Sou  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  SavUe :'  '  Sir,  Mr. 
avile  has  been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  end 
Harry  got  a  handsome  present;  and  I  wished 
him  good  luck  with^t  I  was  his  shadow  then. 
I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

Tho  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote, 
•o  strikingly  Illustrative  of  the  state  of  poUtioal 
morality  in  that  generaiion«  when  it  was  whis- 
pered to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach  him  had 
be*!n  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
hastened  thither:  but«  before  he  arrived,  the 
question  had  been  put  and  canned.  Neverthe- 
less he  pressed  for  admittance;  and  he  waH  ad- 
omitted.  A  chair,  aooording  to  ancient  uiiaga,« 
was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  waa 
ialbrmed  th%t  the  Hoqse  was  nearly  to  he^  him* 
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He  9okie»  but  with  1ms  tact  and  Judgment 
than  osuaL  He  magnified  his  own  public  sev^ 
vices.  But  for  him,  he  said,  there  would  hav» 
been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him ;  « 
boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  hie 
hearen  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  whioh 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Bevoluticm  reoUgr 
deserved.  As  to  the  chaige  against  him  he  said 
little  more  thsA  that  he  was  innocent,  thr.t  there 
had  long  been  a  mailicious  design  to  ruin  hin^ 
that  he  would  not  go  into  partioulara,  that  the 
facta  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  tva 
constructions,  and  that  of  the  two  constrii^ 
tiona  the  more  favourable  ought  in  candour  to 
be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  the 
House  to  reconsider  the  vote  whicli  had  jilvt 
been  passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  lei  him 
haTe  speedy  justioe. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  d»- 
fenee»  and  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  reso^* 
lution  which  had  been  carried  Just  before  he 
was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following^ 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Bake. 
A  committee  of  managers  was  appointed  16 
draw  up  the  articlea  and  to  prepare  the  evi^ 

de«ce«t 

The  artielee  were  speedily  drawn :  but  to  tho 
obaia  of  evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanti> 
lag.  That  link  Robart,  if  he  had  been  so> 
Terely  examined  and  confronted  with  other  wit- 
nesaee,  woald  in  all  probability  have  been  foroe4 
to  Biq>ply.  He  was  summoned  to  ^  •  js  bar  of  tim 
Commons.  A  messenger  went  with  the  sunt- 
■mns  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not 
within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and 
that  where  he  was  the  porter  eould  not  tM, 
The  Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  ta 
^e  King,  requeet^  him  to  give  orders  that 
the  porta  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive 
arreeted.  Bat  Bobart  was  abready  in  HoUamt 
on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  feff 
the  Commons  to  proceed.  They  vehemently 
accused  Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  witness 
who  alone  eoald  furnish  legal  proof  of  that 
which  was  abready  established  by  moral  proot 
Leeds,  now  at  ease  ^las  to  the  event  of  the  irn* 
peaohment,  gaye  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured 
man.  <'My  Lords,"  he  said,  "the  conduct  of 
the  Commons  Is  without  precedent.  They  im* 
peach  me  of  a  high  crime:  they  promise  to 
j^OTO  it:  then  they  find  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  proving  it;  and  they  revile  me  fof 
not  supplying  them  wiUi  the  means.  Surely 
they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like 
this,  without  weU  eonsidsriag  wheth<rr  they  had 
or  had  not  oYidonoe  svifioient  to  support  it.  If 
Robart's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indis- 
pensable, why  did  they  not  send  for  him  and 
hear  his  story  before  they  made  up  their  rotnue  ^ 
They  may  thank  their  own  intemperanoe,  ihmt 
own  preeipitanoy,  for  his  disappearaaoe.  He  in 
a  foreigner:  be  is  timid:  he  hears  that  a  trans* 
action  in  whieh  he  has  been  oonoemed  has  beeir 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  b» 
highly  criminaU  that  his  master  is  impeached, 
that  hia  friend  Batea  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 
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tarn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright :  he 
escapes  to  hiH  ovrn  country;  and,  from  vhat  I 
know  of  him,  1  will  Tenture  to  predict  that  It 
will  be  long  before  he  trnsts  himself  again 
within  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But 
what  is  that  to  dm  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life 
under  the  stigma  of  &n  accusation  like  this, 
merely  because  the  Tiolcnce  of  my  accusers  has 
•eared  their  own  witness  out  of  England?  I 
demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  more  your  Lord- 
•hips  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall 
•roceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  im- 
ceachment  shall  be  dismissed."  A  few  friendly 
voices  cried  out  **  Well  moved."  But  the  Peers 
were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which 
Would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
Co  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of 
those  whom  that  House  represented.  The 
Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  ground;  and  a  few 
hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The 
evidence  which  would  warrant  a  formal  verdict 
of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming;  and  a  formal 
verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
•Wharton's  purpose  better  than  the  informal 
▼erdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had. 
already  pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The 
Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister 
at  all.  William,  from  respect  probably  for  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately 
lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar 
littachment,  avoided  every  thing  that'  could 
look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  statesman  was 
Buffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable  time 
the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on 
public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  busi- 
ness and  the  patronage  even  of  the  depart- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed 
into  other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he  osten- 
sibly filled  was  considered  in  political  circles  m 
really  vacant. f 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  him- 
Belf  there,  during  some  mouths,  from  the  public 
eye.  When  the  Parliament  met  again,  however, 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  Though  he  was 
well  stricken  in  years  anc^v  cruelly  tortured  by 
disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever. 
With  indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time 
to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards  that 
dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and 
from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  debate :  but,  though  his  elo- 
quence and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again, 
even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  ad- 
mitted to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  ^ 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he 
eould  not  be  spared.  William  was  about  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands; and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he 
Bailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  go- 
▼ernment  should  be  administered  during  his 
ftbeence.  Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vice- 
gerent when  he  was  out  of  England :  but  she 
was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority 
k)  seven  Lords  Justices,  Tenison,  Archbishop 
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of  Canter onp-,  eomers.  Keeper  of  the  wrtJit 
Seal,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Sc-al,  De- 
vonshire, Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamber 
lain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  oi^  State,  and  Go 
dolphin.  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names  which 
way  the  balance  of  power  was  now  Vaning, 
Qodolphin  alone  of  the  seven  was  a  Tory.  The 
Lord  President,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few 
days  before  first  in  power,  of  the  great  lay  dig- 
nitaries of  the  realm,  was  passed  over ;  and  tJit 
omission  was  universally  regarded  as  an  official 
announcement  of  his  disgrace.  J 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  was  not  appointed  Regent. 
The  reconciliation,  which  had  been  begun  while 
Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  death  been,  in 
external  show  at  leaat,  completed.  This  was 
one  of  those  occasions  on  which  Sunderland  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful.  He  was  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  manage  a  personal  negotiation, 
to  soften  resentment,  to  sooth  wounded  pride, 
to  select,  among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire, 
the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely  to  allure 
the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this 
occasion  his  task  was  not  difficult  He  had 
two  excellent  assistants,  Marlborough  in  the 
household  of  Anne,  and  Somers  in  the  cabinet 
of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  snpporC 
the  government  as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert 
it  The  death  of  Mary  had  produced  a  com- 
plete change  in  all  his  schemes.  There  was  one 
event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  the  moat 
intense  longing,  the  accession  of  the  Princess 
to  the  English  throne.  It  was  certain  that,  on 
the  day  on  which  she  began  to  reign,  he  would 
be  in  her  Court  all  that  Buckingham  had  been 
in  the  Court  of  James  the  First.  Marlborough 
too  must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a 
very  different  order  from  those  which  Bucking- 
ham had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
graced General,  in  obscurity  and  inaction,  an- 
ticipated the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her 
mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely 
flattered  and  courted  by  Csesar  on  one  side  and 
by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the  other,  and  when 
every  year  would  add  another  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had 
ever  been  accumulated  by  any  English  subject 
All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen. 
But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mn. 
Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not  very  prch 
bable.  Mary's  life  was  a  much  better  life  thaa 
his,  and  quite  as  good  a  life  as  her  si:«ter's. 
That  William  would  have  issue  seemed  unlikely. 
But  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would 
soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  again,  and 
might  leave  children  who  would  snceoed  her. 
In  these  circumstances  Marlborough  mieht  wfll 
think  that  he  had  very  little  interest  in  miia- 
taining  that  settlement  of  the  Crown  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing  was  as 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil 
war,  another  revolution,  another  abdication, 
another  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  tha 
nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  recoa- 
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iied  to  Jttnes,  and  dlstratfM  b6hr«en  tkatr ed 
of  foteigDon  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  ndght  pre^ 
inr  both  to  the  Dutcli  King  and  to  the  Fopish 
King  one  who  was  at  onoe  «  native  of  onr  conntry 
and  a  member  of  onr  Chnroh.  That  this  was 
the  real  explanation  of  Martborongh's  dark 
and  oomplicated  plots  was,  as  in  hare  seen, 
irmly  beliered  by  some  of  the  most  sealons 
Jaoobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
It  is  certain  that  dnring  sereral  years  he  had 
spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the  army  and  the 
nation  against  the  government.  Bnt  all  was 
now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  Grown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
tlM  death  of  WUtiam.  The  death  of  WilUam 
oenld  not  be  far  distant  Indeed  all  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was 
■tiU  aliye;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were 
added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  probability 
seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  wonld  be 
in  his  grave.  Mariborough  saw  that  it  wpnld 
now  be  madness  to  throw  every  thing  into 'dis- 
order and  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard. .  He 
had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it 
aeemed  nntikely  that  Anne  wonld  ever  mount  it 
except  by  violent  means.  Bnt  he  did  his  best 
to  fix  it^rmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  pro- 
bable that  she  wonld  soon  be  called  to  Ull  it  in 
the  regular  oonrse  of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the 
Ghnrchills  to  write  to  the  King  a  submissive 
and  affeotionato  letter  of  condolence.  The  King, 
who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a 
eommerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who 
was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  grief,  showed 
little  disposition  to  meet  her  advances.  But 
Bomers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
royal  closet  WiliHim  was  sitting  there,  so 
deeply  sunk  in  qielancholy  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  a^y  person  had  entered  the 
soom.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectfVd 
pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all 
that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to 
touch  the  sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurt- 
ing them,  implored  His  Majesty  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Princess.  «  Do  what  you  will, "  said 
Villiam  ;*  "  I  can  think  of  no  business."  Thus 
nothorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded 
s  Ireatj.*  Anne  came  to  Kensing;tott,  and  was 
mciously  received;  she  was  lodged  in  Saint 
James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again 
placed  at  her  door;  and  the  Gasettes  again, 
alter  a  kmg  interval,  announced  that  foreign 
ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
aented  to  her.f  The  Churcfallls  were  again 
permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  Bnt 
William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the 
tfeaoe  which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress. 
IfarlboTough  remained  exoluded  fk-om  militory 
and  political  employment ;  and  It  was  not  witf}- 
aot  much  difficult  that  he  was  admitted  into 
tha  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss 
the  royal  liand.(  The  feeling  with  which  he 
waa  regarded  bj  the  King  explains  why  Anne 
«ma  not  appointed  RegeuL  The  Regency  of 
Anna  woiUd  have  been  *the  Regency  of  Mnrlbo- 
reugh ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom 
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rt  was  not  thought  safls  to  entrust  with  any 
office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  whole  guvemment  of 
the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vin* 
dictive  nature  he  might  have  been  proToke(|. 
into  losing  another  quarrel  in  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army., 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, were  under  strict  regulation.  He  was 
destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired 
against  the  government  while  it  was  loading 
him  with  favours.  He  now  supported  it,  thougli 
it  requited  his  support  with  contumely.  He 
perfectly  understood  his  own  interest :  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper:  he  endured 
decorously  the  hardships  of  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  contented  himself  by  looking  foi*ward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him 
for  a  few  years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed 
cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint. 
Germains:  but  the  correspondence  gradually 
became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his 
part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions, 
and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlbo-* 
rough's  views  had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  ' 
and  more  pertinacious  politicians  with  wild 
hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  fol- 
lowed the  execution  of  Grandval,  no  serious 
design  hfd  been  formed  against  the  life  of 
William.  Some  hotheaded  malecontents  had 
indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murder- 
ing him :  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his 
wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James 
did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any 
scruple  about  removing  his  enemies  by  those 
means  which  he  had  justly  thought  base  and 
wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against 
himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his 
mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of 
casuists  willing  and  competent  to  sooth  his  con- 
science with  sophisms  such  as'  had  corrupted 
the  fiir  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington 
and  Everard  Dlgby.  To  question  the  lawful- 
ness of  assassination,  !n  cases  where  assassina- 
tion might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Zuarez,  of 
Molina  and  Mariana:  nay,  it  was  to  rebel 
against  the  Chair  of  Siunt  Peter.  One  Pope  had 
walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardi- 
nals, had  proclaimed  a  Jubilee,  had  ordered  tha 
guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of 
the  perfidious  butehery  in  which  Coligni  had 
perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allocu-. 
tion  hymned  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France  in  rapturous  language  borrowed  from 
the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had  ex- 
tolled the  murderer  above  Phinehas  and  Judith.  { 
William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a 
monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry 
the  Third  were  saints.  Nevertheless  James, 
dnring  some  years,  reftisod  to  sanction  any 
attempt  on  his  nenhew's  person.  The  reasoned 
which  he  aseignea  for  his  refusal  have  come 
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down  to  QS,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his  own 
hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassi- 
nation was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  hor- 
ror by  a  Christian,  or  a  villany  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman :  he  merely  said  that  the  difficulties 
were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  push  his 
friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  second  them  effwtually.*  In 
truth,  while  Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  murder  of  her  husband  would 
really  be  a  8er\dce  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  By 
his  death  the  government  would  lose  indeed  the 
strength  derived  from  his  eminent  personal 
qualities,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
lieved from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopu- 
larity. His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve 
on  his  widow ;  and  the  nation  would  probably 
rally  round  her  with  enthusiasm.  If  her  politi- 
cal abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  had  not 
his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion, his  partiality  for  every  thing  Dutch  and 
fbr  every  thing  Calvinistic.  Many,  who  had 
thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
would  be  of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was 
absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  whole  machi- 
nery of  the  administration  would  continue  to 
work  without  that  interruption  which  ordinarily 
followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would 
be  no  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  suspen- 
sion of  the  customs  and  excise :  commissions 
would  retain  their  force ;  and  all  that  James 
w  >uld  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing. 
If  a  dagger  or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the 
heart  of  William,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  ex- 
pire with  him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  might 
seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a 
restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the 
grave  when  restless  and  unprincipled  men  began 
to  plot  in  earnest  against  the  life  of  William. 
Foremost  among  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage 
and  in  energy  was  Robert  Charnock.  He  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late 
reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford. Alone  in  that  great  society  he  had  be- 
trayed the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  be 
the  tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly 
apostatized  from  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
h'?ld  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Revolu- 
tion came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet  cloister  and 
the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of  the  Cher- 
well,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and 
ngitaited  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  re- 
passed on  secret  errands  between  England  and 
France,  changed  his  lodgings  in  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  dif- 
ferent names.  His  services  had  been  requited 
with  a  captain's  commission  signed  by  the 
banished  King. 


With  Charnock  waa  closely  connected  Oeoifi 
Porter,  an  adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Vin^ 
man  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  Ul 
truth  destitute  of  all  religious  ajid  of  all  pol^ 
tical  principle.  Porter's  friends  could  not  deaji 
that  he  was  a  rak«  and  a  coxcomb,  that  ias 
drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant 
lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  hod  bee« 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  liis  enemies  a&rme<|  | 
that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horribia 
kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  tha 
means  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by 
cheating  and  marauding ;  thoft  he  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  clippers;  that  he  sometimes  got  «• 
hors^eback  late  in  tlie  evening,  and  stole  unt  ift 
disguise,  and  tliat  when  he  returned  from  thess 
mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified 
the  suspicion  that  he  hod  been  doing  bu&ioeii 
on  Houuslow  Heath  or  Fiuchley  Common,  f 

Cardell  Goodmao,  popuiai'ly  called  Sena 
Goodman,  a  knave  more  abandoned,  if  pos&iblfi^ 
tJjan  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  hsd 
been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  soiaa 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve* 
land,  had  been  tiiken  into  her  house,  had  beea 
loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her 
by  bribing  an  It^iUan  quack  to  poison  two  of 
her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  a<K 
ministered,  Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only 
for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried,  convicud, 
and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  bad  sinca 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  first  forget 
of  baiLk  notes,  t 

Sir  William  Parkj'ns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred 
to  the  law^  who  had  been  conspicuous  among 
the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  charactflr 
than  most  of  his  accomplices;  but  in  one  respecl 
he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them,  for  ha 
had,  in  order  to  retain  a  Incrative  office  which 
he  held  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  ali^ 
giance  to  the  Prince  against  whose  lile  he  nev 
conspired 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fe» 
wick,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  cowardly  in- 
sult which  he  had  offered  to  the  deceased  Queea 
Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted 
was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  re> 
coiled  from  the  thought  of  assassination,  and 
showed  so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  aa 
sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  ta 
his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  thea 
secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wi&hei 
them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natnral  feetinf 
restrained  the  conspirators  from  calling  thdi 
design  by  the  proper  name.  Even  in  their  pri* 
vate  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  cf 
killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  a 
seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If 
there  were  any  resistance,  they  might  be  forced 
to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  coold 
be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  migkl 
do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assaar 
sination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated 
to  James,   and  his  siinction  was  eiunestly  r» 


•  Life  of  Jamefi,  II.  645,  Orljr.  Mem.  Of  coume  James 
doM  not  use  the  word  aRMUtffiniition.  He  talks  of  the  seiz- 
ing and  carryiiiff  avrajr  of  the  I'rince  of  Orange. 

t  Every  thin^  bad  that  was  known  or  rumoured  about 
Tortor  came  out  on  the  State  Trials  of  1690. 


J  As  tn  Ooodman  (»©»•  thp  evklenre  on  th«»  trial  of  Pwta 
Cook;  CIev».rK]<irke.  rilruarv  2S  (Marrh  «».  Iti**;:  L'Tfer- 
mitajiu,  April  10  (20).  Hi\*6;  and  a  paaquina4Jke  auttaad  1%; 
D  ichuas  of  CleTolaud's  MemoriaL 
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^OMttd.  But  veek  ibnov«d  week,  end  no 
enswer  arriTed  ftom  him.  He  doiU>Ue89  re- 
nukined  Bilent  in  the  hope  that  hie  adherents 
vould,  after  a  short  delay,  yentore  to  act  en 
their  own  responeibiUty,  ana  that  he  might  thns 
have  the  advantage  without  the  soandaji  of  their 
erime.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  so  under- 
stood him.  He  had  not,  they  said,  anthoriaad 
the  attempt:  hot  he  had  not  prohibited  it;  and, 
apprised  as  he  waa  of  their  plan,  the  absence 
of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant  They 
therefore  determin^sd  to  strike :  but  before  they 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  Wil- 
liam set  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the  plot  a^fainst 
his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his  re- 
turn. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King 
left  Kensington  for  QraTeaend,  where  h^  pro- 
posed to  embark  for  the  Continent.  Three  days 
before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotlaad 
had,  after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met 
again  at  £dinbur|^h.  Hamilton,  wno  had  in 
the  preceding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and 
held  the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Mvques3 
of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Bealm,  a  man 
grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent, 
humane,  blameless  in  prirate  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who 
had  been  long  and  dseply  concerned  in  the  poll- 
tics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was 
Indeed  well  known  that  the  Estates  were  gene- 
rally inclined  to  support  the  goTemment.  But 
it  was  klso  well  known  that  £ere  was  one  sub- 
ject which  would  require  the  most  dexterous 
and  delicate  management.  The  cry  of  the 
blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in 
Glencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1698,  the  reports, 
which  had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided 
as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be  generally 
thought  deserying  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any 
thing  that  came  forth  ft-om  the  secret  presses 
of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  goTemmcnt,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted. The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much 
shocked  by  what  she  heard.  William  had,  at 
her  request,  empowered  the  Duke  of  Hapiilton 
and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died :  his 
colleagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty ;  and  the  King,  who  knew  little  and  cared 
Ukle  about  Scotland,  forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  goyemment  would 
haye  done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  antici- 
JMkting  the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible 
story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  pwtinaciously, 
confidently,  and  with  so  many  oircumstanoes  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all 
Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently 
patriotic  was  galled  by  the  taunts  of  southern 
pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  Justice,  no 
humanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress  eyen 
fbr  t|te  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  ex- 
treme parties,  which  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  im- 
pelled by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for  inquiry. 


>  itf  t»e  pwwable  to  th»  OommlMinp  of  leoft. 


The  Jacohitts  were  dtUghted  by  the  poapcrt 
of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  wovS/L 
bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  mi^j^ 
be  set  oS  against  the  many  offences  imputed  l^ 
the  Whigs  to  Claverhooae  and  Mackenzie.  T|pa 
sealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  delighted  %t 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  it 
Stair.  They  hai  neyer  forebtten  or  forgiyep 
the  senrice  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Uou^ 
of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecut^n.  Thcv 
knew  thaty  though  he  had  cordially  ooncnrr«ii 
in  the  political  reydution  which  had  freod  the^ 
from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen  with  dia- 
pleasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  whic)i 
was,  in  their  view,  even  more  important.  They 
knew  that  church  government  was  with  hiqi 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal 
to  the  synodical  model  They  could  not  wittir 
out  uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  %^ 
enemy  of  pure  reUgion,  constantly  attending  tli^ 
royal  steps  and  constantly  breathing  counsel  i^ 
the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient 
for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one  half  of  whi^ 
was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  reveU^ 
tions  fatal  to  the  newer  and  fame  of  the  mini^ 
ter  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  ths^ 
minister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who 
hdd  office  under  the  Crown.  His  genius  an4 
influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  lesf 
sucoessful  courtiers,  and  especially  .of  his  fel^ 
low  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  ScoV 
tish  Parliament,  Glencoe  was  in  Uie  mouths  of 
all  Scotchmen  of  aU  tactions  and  of  all  sectq^ 
WUliam,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Continent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the 
Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  bee! 
thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  xapyement  which  it  was  in^ 
possible  for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  ai^ 
thorising  Tweedale  and  several  other  privy 
councillors  to  examine  fully  into  the  mattqr 
about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly 
excited  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington^ 
was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  Uierf 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Bealnt 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.f  The 
Parliament  had  scarcely  entered  on  businesii 
when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glenco«u 
Tweedale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  thai 
His  Mf^esty's  goodness  had  prevented  their  dor 
sires,  that  a  Commission  of  Precognition  had^ 
a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  aU  the  forms,  and 
that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  tha| 
instrument  would  held  their  first  meeting  before 
night  {  The  Parliament  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance  :>(  hU  pa* 
temal  care:  but  some  of  those  who  Joined  ii| 
the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  veiy  natural  ap- 
prehension that  the  second  inveetiffation  might 
end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation 
had  ended.  The  honour  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  tho 
result  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Tweedale  gave  assuranoea 
witifih,  for  a  time,  silenoed  the  murmurevB.| 


tlbeGOmmSMlon  wiDbtfttniid  In  th«  BflnutMoT  Hit 
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•But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many 
members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved  that  the 
Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report. 
The  motion  was  not  carried :  but  it  was  renewed 
day  after  day.  In  three  successive  sittings 
Tweedale  was  able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of 
the  assembly.  But,  when  he  at  length  an- 
nounced that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
«nd  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  K^ing, 
•there  was  a  violent  outcry.  The  public  curi- 
osity was  intense:  for  the  examination  had 
l)een  conducted  with  closed  doors;  and  both 
Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to 
•ecrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands. 
Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  bo 
taken;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much 
longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  were  signs 
'Which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report 
iras  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
■framed  it,  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear, 
passionless,  and  austerely  just.  No  source  from 
Vhich  valuable  information  was  likely  to  be  de- 
rived had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Kep- 
poch,  though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  go- 
Ternment,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the 
case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen. 
Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined, 
and  among  them  the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  mili- 
tary men  who  commanded  in  the  Hipjhlands  had 
been  subjected  to  a  strict  but  not  unfair  scrutiny. 
The  conclusion*  to  which  the  Commissioners 
came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid 
inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of 
tJlencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of 
this  barbarous  murder  the  letters  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime  was  not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off 
quite  clear.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had,  while 
distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the 
Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest 
xeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them 
to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the  usurper, 
but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful 
King.  Breadalbane's  defence  was  that  he  was 
a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined, 
and  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only 
in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite 
plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man's 
knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  which  of  his  ti;easons  were,  to  borrow 
the  Italian  ciissification,  single  treasons,  and 
which  double  treasons.  On  this  occasion  the 
Parliament  supposed  him  to  have  been  guilty 
only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Ca.stle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full 
consideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  let 
him  out  again. •(• 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into 
Immediate  consideratic  a  by  the  Estates.     They 

'  •  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  June  II  19, 20, 1696;  London  Quetto, 
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resolyed,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the 
order  signed  by  William  did  not  authorise  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe.  They  next  resolved,  bnt, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  iU 
slaughter  was  a  murder.  J  They  proceeded  to 
pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  irts 
finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King. 
How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  r» 
the  Master  of  Stair  should  be  framed  ws*  a 
question  about  which  there  was  much  deb«ti. 
Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  r^id 
and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  voia 
It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the  tx- 
treme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  gooc 
cause,  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  majority, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  acquiesced  in  words  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  hit 
office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him  suck 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his 
estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  is 
terms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immode- 
rate zeal  against  the  nnfortunato  clan,  and  bis 
warm  directions  about  performing  the  execution 
by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro- 
nouni^d  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
massacre :  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they 
declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence 
and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal 
wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  soch  a  manner  as 
might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government 
The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  prin- 
cipal offender  was  not  extended  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Hamilton,  who  had  fled  and  had  been 
vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross 
to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men. 
Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lind- 
sey.  Ensign  Lundie,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  wer« 
still  more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers: 
and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly, 
on  this  occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  anj 
lenient  in  the  wrong  place.     The  cruelty  and 
baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  excite, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred    and  sixty 
years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason 
calmly.     Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  loc»k 
at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  in- 
partiality  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwcalth,    have    been    treated   as   assassins. 
They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  bf^ci 
positively  directed  by  their  commanding  offi^ 
to  slay.  .  That  subordination  without  which  as 
army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  ai 
end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  atiswenK 
ble  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience 
to  which   he  pulls   his   trigger.     The  case  of 
Glencoe  was,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case  :  but  if 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  fron 
cases  which,  in  war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence 
\ery  terrible  military  executions  aVe  sometimefl 
indispensable.      Humanity   itself   may  require 
them.     Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be 
an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest 
mercy?     Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  a 
be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashei^ 
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On  the  seventefnth  of  July  the  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  closed.    The  Estates  had 
liberally  to  ted  such  a  supply  as  the  poor  emin- 
try  which  they  represented  could  aflFord.     They 
bad  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by 
the  notion  that  they  hod  found  out  a  way  of 
speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.     Their 
attention  had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry 
into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious 
commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be 
explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 
Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  Low  Countries.     The  great  warrior 
who  had  been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at  St^in- 
kjrk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left  his  equal  be- 
hind him.     But  France  still  possessed  Marshals 
well  qualified  for  high  command.     Already  Cati- 
Bat  and  Boufflers  had  given  proofs  of  skill,  of 
resolution  and  of  seal  for  the  interests  of  the 
8tat«.     Either  of  those   distinguished   officers 
Irould  have  been  a  snccessor  worthy  of  Luxem- 
harg  and  an  antjigonist  worthy  of  William:  but 
their   master,    unfortunately  for   himself,  pre- 
ferred to  both  the  Duke  of  Villeroy.     The  new 
general  had  been  Lewis's  playmate  when  they 
were  both  children,  had  then  become  a  favour- 
ite, and  had  never  ceaned  to  be  so.     In  those 
superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristo- 
cracy was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
Villeroy  was  pre-eminent  atnong   the   French 
aristocracy.     His  stature  was  tall,  his  eounte- 
Bance  hnnd<)ome,  his  manners  nobly  and  some- 
what haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture, 
his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.     No  man 
told  a  story  with  more  vivacity:  no  man  sate 
his  horse  better  in  a  b^mting  party:    no  man 
nade  love  with  more  success:  no  m«n  staked 
and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  un- 
eonoern :  no  man  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
With  the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily  filled  the 
halls  of  Versailles.     There  were  two  characters 
wpeoially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied 
during  many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all 
the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character  of  the 
King,  and  the  chara^jter  of  her  who  was  Queen 
in   every  thing   but  name.     But  there   ended 
Villeroy's   acquirements.     He  was  profoundly 
ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  business.     At  the 
Council  Board  he  never  opened  hiu  month  with- 
out exposing  himself.     For  war  he  hjid  not  a 
•ingle  qualification  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  closs 
Of  which   he  was  a  member.     At  every  great 
crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he 
was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk 
In  dejection.     Just  before  he  took  a  momentous 
itep  his  self-confidence  was  boundless :  he  would 
listen   to  no  suggestion:    he  would   not  admit 
Into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure  was  possi- 
Wt.     On  the  first  oheck  he  gave  up  every  thing 
for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran 
up  and  down  in  helpless  det«pair.     Lewis  how- 
ever loved   him;    and   he,  Co   do  him  justice, 
loved  Lewis.     The  kindnesf  of  the  master  was 
proof  against    all    the   disasters  which  were 
brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the  rashness  and 
weakness  of  the  servant;  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judi- 
ciously, manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion 
•ftOT  the  death  of  the  master.* 


*  There  Is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Villeroy  in  Saint 
innn'i  Memoin. 


Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  dire<sli« 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  con* 
fided.  The  Duke  of  Maine  was  sent  to  leam 
the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine, 
the  natural  son  of  Lewis. by  the  Duchess  of 
Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  Icved 
by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madsme 
de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  oft 
foster  mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalixed  bj 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  Kin^ 
while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhi- 
bited his  partiality  for  this  ofi'spring  of  a  doabli 
adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was  donbtl«« 
due  from  a  parent  to  a  child :  but  decency  th 
also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  la 
spite  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had  bea 
publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth  vd 
dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  abore 
Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to  % 
Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  ReaJn. 
With  abilities  Mid  courage  he  might  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect 
was  small;  his  nerves  were  weak;  and  the 
women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had 
effectually  assisted  nature.  He  was  ortbodoK 
in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insinuating  m. 
address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischiefmaker  aad  m 
coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanden 
would,  during  this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  «f 
war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great  army  wae  col- 
lected. Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lja 
to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  headquar- 
ters near  Toumay.  Boufiiers,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 
On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Duteh 
troops,  who  were  under  William's  immediate 
command,  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  nxnaller 
army,  consisting  chiefiy  of  Brandenburghers, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced. 
The  first  movements  of  Willinm  were  mere  feints 
intended  to  prevent  the  French  generals  froia 
suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  low  of  Namw 
had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  di.<«ae- 
ters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of 
Namur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  aUwayi 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  Uian  eva 
during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces 
of  Vauban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  defences 
which  had  been  constructed  with  the  utmost 
skill  of  Cohom.  So  ably  had  the  two  illiie- 
trious  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  eo* 
operated  with  irature,  that  the  fortress  was  es- 
teemed the  strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  ir^ifs 
had  been  placed  a  Taunting  inscription  whiok 
defied  the  allies  to  wrenoh  the  prixe  from  tkt 
grasp  of  Franoe. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  mt 
a  hint  of  his  intention  got  abroad.  Some  thoviglit 
that  Dunkirk,  some  that  Tpres  was  his  obJHi. 
The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  di*> 
guised  his  design  were  compared  bj  Saint  Simm 
to  the  moves  oi  a  skilful  chess  player.  Fee* 
qnieres,  much  more  deeply  Tersed  in  mihtaiy 
toien^  than  Saint  flirnon,  inforaiB  aa  that  asam 


SISTOKT  at  fi»rCPLA»». 


'Mine  could  not  ht^Te  bten  naftly  pteyed  iigiih*^ 
Iivxeittbarg;  ^ad.tkis  te  probably  true:  btit 
Iivtzembtirg  WM  gone;  ftod  >iHiAt  Ltixieiubiivg 
JiAd  been  to  WUliftiB,  Wfittaai  wtm  liow  to  VII- 
i«iroy. 

While  the  Sing  im  tbiis  employed,  th«  Jm- 
tobites  ftt  home,  being  «nftb)e,  in  liia  »bMMe» 
to  pfosecnte  their  design  against  bis  person, 
eontented  themselves  irith  plotting  mgauift  Ms 
goYernmcoit.  They  were  somewhat  iess  elosely 
watched  than  daring  the  preoeding  year:  fbr 
the  erant  of  the  trials  st  llfanehester  had  dis- 
boaraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agentu  Treneh^ 
grd,  whose  Tigilance  and  B«Terity  bad  made 
him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no 
«iore,  and  had  been  sneoeeded,  in  what  may  be 
M^led  the  siibordiBate  8eoreta»yship  of  Slate, 
by  Sir  William  Tramball,  a  learned  civiHan  and 
an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  ^- 
nions,  and  of  temper  cantiovs  to  ^tttdlty**  l%e 
nalecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of 
the  administration.  William  had  seare^y  Sailed 
for  the  Continent  when  they  held  a  great  meet- 
ing at  one  ef  their  IhTOurite  haunts,  the  Old 
King's  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Chartkoek, 
Porter,  Gk>odnian,  Parkyns,  and  Penwiek  W«ra 
present.  The  EaM  of  Aylesbnry  was  ^lere,  a 
«ian  whose  attachment  to  the  exUeid  he«se  was 
taotorions,  bat  who  always  denied  that  he  had 
>ver  tboogfat  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  im- 
lAoral  means.  Hts  denial  woald  be  entitled  to 
more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths 
%o  the  gotenimerit  against  which  4ie  was  eon- 
sdantly  intrigoing,  fori^ted  the  right  to  be  con- 
"Mdered  as  a  man  ef  coflselenee  and  h^iionr.  In 
llie  assembly  was  Str  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror 
'^vhfo  had  indeed  a  tery  slender  wft,  bift  who 
iiad  made  a  r^  large  fortime  by  l)rewing,  aind 
y$\o  spent  It  ftwel^  in  sedition.  AfWr  tfinner,-^ 
fbr  the  plans  of  the  JaoOblfSs  weife  'gGnendly 
laid  oTor  wine,  sind  generally  bore  seme  traee 
ttf  the  oouTlTielity  in  Which  -fhefy  had  ori- 
^nated,-^it  wss  res«Ned  that  the  tfme  was 
tsome  for  an  Insniractlbtt  and  a  Fi^neh  hilrasion, 
lind  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the 
i«ns«  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  GhAr- 
itock  was  selected.  Re  undertook  the  eommis- 
^ion,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had 
tnterriews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  bat 
eonld  arrange  nothing.  The  English  ttal»- 
«oiiteuts  woald  not  stir  till  ten  tfaoosand  French 
troops  were  in  the  island;  and  ten  thcm^and 
Trench  troops  eoald  not,  withont  great  risk,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  contend- 
ing against  William  in  the  Low  Conntries. 
When  Charnock  retamed  to  report  that  his  em> 
iMssy  had  been  ansuecossftil,  he  fonnd  some  of 
ftis  confMerates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his 
absence  amused  themseWes,  aller  their  fhshlon, 
l>y  tiying  to  raise- a  riot  in  London  on  the  teuth 
>of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  nn fortunate  Prince 
M  Wales.  They  met  at  a  taTem  in  Dmry  Lane, 
Imd,  when  hot  with  wfaie,  SsilKed  forth,  ^oM 
tn  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Oeodman,  beat 
iBeitfledratns,  unfMed  banners,  and  began  to 
Aght  bontres.  Bat  the  waleh,  sappmted  by 
,IIm  popalaoe,  was  too  strong  for  *ht  revellers, 
ifhey  were  put  to  rout :  the  tarem  where  they 
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iMil  IMMd  IMS  fiUhkiM  ^  ilie  iha>!  tMi4i|. 
teadeto  were  iip^pftlMbded,  tried,  ftaed  and  ttt* 
pri8<med,  but  Vegain^l  tiibl^  libefty  ih  tSm^lo 
%0ar  <a pArt  in  a  fbr  more  eriminal  dengn.f 

]^  this  tihue  all  was  ready  fbr  the  execttl^ 
of  Ihe  flito  Wbleh  WUHstt  had  formed.  Thdt 
ptan  had  been  •oonhialiicaled  to  (lie  otiier  chi^ 
ef  the  mined  fbroes,  and  had  been  warmly  a^ 
pi^yted.  Vanienwnt  was  left  hi  Flanders  wifc 
a  eon^demble  fetoe  to  wat^  YiUeroy.  TMe 
>Klttg,  with  the  test  of  his  army,  marched 
straight  on  H amnr.  At  the  same  moment  Hh 
Bleetor  of  BaTaria  <adTimeed  towards  tlie  sandb 
po^t  ot|.  one  ^sMe,  tmd  ttte  Brandenba^ghcM  on 
another.  Bo  Weil  hspd  ttMse  moTements  be«& 
•eoftoeited,  and  so  i^ldly  were  they  pierformed, 
that  the  skilfyid  and  enerf^tie  Bonl&ers  had  b^t 
JuM  time  to  throw  hhneelf  into  the  fortresa. 
He  was  aoeompanicd  by  seren  regiments  of  dr*- 
geofis,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappei^s 
•Bid  taaSners,  and  by  sn  oflcer  named  Megrigny, 
who  was  esteemed  tlie  best  engineer  in  tifb 
Pt^nch  serriee  with  the  exception  of  Vauban. 
A  ftw  hears  alter  Boafflen  had  entered  thb 
-plsee  the  besieging  threes  closed  round  it  dh 
^ei^ery  side;  and  the^tines  ef  eireumTallalMh 
were  rapidly  formed.  ^ 

The  news  exolted  no  idarm  at  the  French 
Court  Theire  It  was  «yt  doabted  that  WQ- 
ttam  would  soon  be  eonpeUed  to  abandon  Mb 
enterprise  with  grieto^s  loss  and  ignondny. 
The  town  was  strong:  the  castle  was  beBeTet 
te  be  Impregnable:  tfie  magailnes  were  Ulle^ 
with  protons  sad  ammunition  sofficient  tb 
ifeSt  till  the  Ume  at  Whlah  the  armies  of  thut 
n^  #0i^  <eaipeoted  to  yetii(b  into  winter  qaai^ 
tors :  the  garrison  cooslstiBd  «f  sizteen  tiiov- 
WBdef  Aiebtotti^Doipefaithowortd:  they  wtre 
«emnanded  by  m  ^xeeilent  general :  he  wiM 
iMsted  by  an  SkeelleDt  engineer;  nor  was  II 
diMbted  that  VineMy  would  march  with  Ids 
great  anny  to  the  asststanoe  tff  BouiBers,  and 
that  the  beeff^en  would  then  be  In  much  mom 
daHiger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  wen  kept  up  by  the  despatehti 
of  ViHeroy.  He  propo«ed,  he  said,  first  to  si»- 
Bdhilato  the  tfmy  ef  Vaudemont^  and  then  to 
thrl^  William  from  Nam«r.  Yaudemont  might 
try  to  aToid  sn  action  |  but  he  oeuld  not  es^ 
cape.  The  Marshal  went  so  fbr  as  to  prosriat 
his  master  news  of  a  ectapleto  riotory  withili 
twenty-four  hoars.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  da^ 
fn  hsfM^eat  expectation.  At  last,  instead  ef 
an  oAcer  of  hig|i  nnk  loaded  with  English  mai 
Dat^  stsndaiis)  anrlted  %  courier  bringing 
news  that  Yhudemont  had  ellboted  a  retreiil 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  esid  was  safe  under  tiit 
walls  of  Ohflttt  WflHam  extolled  the  gensral^ 
ship  of  his  BeoSMMBt^in  the  wannest  temipu 
«*My  courin,"  he  wrote,  **you  ha^  shewa 
youMelf  a  greatdr  ttift«ler  of  your  art  than  if 
2^  had  won  a  pitohed  batae."t  In  the 
Frcneh  tamp,  however,  and  at  the  Frenek 
GouH,  it  was  ualf«Midly  held  that  TiyadeBOirt 
had  been  tated  less  i^hte  own  skitt  Ifaaa  hf 
Uie  nisnendwet  of  tlMs*  to  whom  he  was  op» 
posed.  Some  thsew  the  whole  bUme  on  YiUe* 
roy;  and  Yilleray  made  no  attempt  to  rindi* 
But  it  was  generally  believed 
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.  that  he  mighty  at  leaflt  to  a  great  extent,  hare 
indicated  himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal 
favour  to  military  renown.  His  plan,  it  was 
said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execa- 
'  tion  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  bastard's  heart 
had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
conceal  his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trem- 
i  bling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while 
the  old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  sho^ 
time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  concealed 
from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Villeroy 
showed  tliat  there  was  a  secret:  the  pleasan- 
tries of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the 
mystery;  and  Lewis  learned,, if  not  the  whole 
truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable. 
Never  during  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so 
moved.  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irrita- 
•  bility  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his 
.priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far  forgot  the  grace 
•and  dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world  that,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
'Who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a 
lOane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pur- 
Bued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.* 

•  The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of 
their  operations  was  under  the  direction  of  Co- 
horn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  exert 
his,  utmost  skill.  He  had  sufl'ered,  three  years 
before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as 
he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his  great  master 
Vauban.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the  fortifica- 
tions had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements, 

'would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were 
.opened.  On  the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French 
dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten  back;  and,  late 
on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
the  English  footguards  leading  the  way,  stormed, 
-after  a  bloody  contiict,  the  outworks  on  the 
Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person  directed  the 
Attack ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to  learn 
that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Look,  look  at  my  brave  Eng- 
lish T'  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even  among 
those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull- 
dog courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger, 
however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  Ger- 
man, Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn 
hope :  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared 
te  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nickname  of 
fiaiamnnder.f 

*  On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of 
the  town  was  attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch 
were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
returned  thdce  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in 
«pite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who 
fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis, 


•  Pee  Sa^nt  SImon'R  Meoiofrs,  awd  hlfnote  xipon  T>Anfrean. 
'  f  London  G«z<'tte.  July  22,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  of 
.Aoguftt.  1006.  SwifL,  tan  jeani  later,  wrote  a  laai{KX>n  on 
jCutta,  no  dull  and  so  nauj«eously  wurrilous  that  Ward  or 
Gildon  would  have  Ix^n  a£bamed  of  it,  entitled  the  D«- 
jeriptlon  of  a  Salamander. 

;  ix)ndon  Qazette,  Julj  29»1696;  lio&ttily  liercwy.l^ 


the  assailants  Tsmained  ia  possession  of  the  db> 
puted  works.  While  the  conflict  was  raging^ 
William,  who  was  gimg  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anga^ 
among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King's  head- 
quartet's  in  order  to  make  some  arraiigcmenli 
for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of  money 
from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlaodi, 
and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such  cfuy 
osity  William  could  not  endure.  **  Mr.  God- . 
frey,"  he  said,  "yoti  ought  not  to  run  tiiesb 
hazards f  you  are  not  a  soldier:  you  can  be  of 
no  use  to  us  here."  *«  Sir,"  answered  Godfrej, 
"I  mn  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty.!* 
*'  Not  so,"  said  William ;  **  I  am  where  it  i»  mj 
duty  to  be;  and  I  may  without  presumptiai 
commit  my  life  to  God's   keeping :    but  *  yon 

"     While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball 

from  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the 
King's  feet  It  was  not  found  howeyer  that 
the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed, — such  was  duriag 
some  time  the  cant  phrase, — sufficed  to  prevent 
idle  gaiers  from  coming  to  the  trenches. J 
Though  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen 
and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  he  repeatedly 
saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous 
spots  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fightinj^ 
He  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into 
horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the 
French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and 
Brandenburghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom, 
made  themselves  masters,  after  a  hard  fight,  of 
a  line  of  works  which  Vauban  had  cut  in  ias 
solid  rock  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Meuse. .  Tbr«0 
days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  mm 
usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the 
second  counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  m 
general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung 
out  from  the  ramparts.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were 
opened.  Boufflcrs  apprehended  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer ;  bill 
he  felt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  su^ 
ficient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily 
adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  allien 
The  French  were  allowed  forty  eight  hours  te 
retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the 
wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fi^ 
teen  hundred  in  number,  should  be  well  treated. 
On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The  co»> 
test  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over; 
and  a  second  and  more  terrible  contest  begai 
for  the  possession  of  the  citadel.  J 

Villeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty 
conquests.  Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered 
some  resistance,  had  opened  its  gates  to  hin^ 
not  without  grave  suspicion  of  treachery  on  thi 
part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  which  was  lesi 
able  to  make  any  defence,  had  followed  tlie  e» 
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iMplt.  n^gflnisonii  of  both  towns  were,  in 
ffolation  of  ft  eonyention  whioh  had  been  made 
for  tiie  exehange  of  prieonen,  Bent  into  France. 
The  Marshal  then  adtanoed  towards  Brussels 
in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menae- 
itig  that  beautiftd  capital,  he  might  induce  the 
sllies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Namur. 
During  thirty  six  hours  he  rained  shells  and 
redhot  bullets  on  the  oitj.  The  Electress  of 
Bayaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried 
from  terror.  Six  oouTents  perished.  Fifteen 
hundred  houses  were  at  onee  in  fiames.  The 
*  while  lower  town  would  haye  been  burned  to 
the  ground,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stopped  the 
oonflagration  by  blowing  up  numerous  build- 
ings. Immense  quantities  of  the  finest  lace  and 
•  tapesiary  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry  and 
trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout 
the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  a£fect^  by 
the  war.  Seyeral  of  the  stately  piles  which 
looked  down  on  the  market  place  were  laid  in 
ruins.  The  Town  HaU  itself,  the  noblest  of  the 
many  noble  senate  houses  reajvd  by  the  burgh- 
ers of  the  Netheriands,  was  in  imminent  periL 
All  this  deyastation,  howeyer,  produced  no  ef- 
fect except  much  priyate  misery.  William  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  or  proyoked  into  rolaxing 
the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur.  The 
fire  which  his  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle 
was  such  as  had  neyer  been  known  in  war.  The 
French  gunners  were  fairly  driyen  from  their 
pieces  by  ^e  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  yaulted  galleries  under  the  ground. 
Oohom  exultinj^y  betted  the  Blector  of  Bayaria 
four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall 
by  the  thirty-first  of  August.  New  Style.  The 
great  en^eer  lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it 
«idy  by  a  few  hours.  * 

« Bouffiers  now  began  to  fisel  that  his  only  hope 

was  in  VUleroy.    Villeroy  had  proceeded  from 

Brussels  to  Snghien;  he  had  there  collected  all 

the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 

remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands;  and  he 

now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  mghty  thousand 

men,  marohed  towards  Namur.      Vaudemont 

meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers.    William  th«r»> 

fofre  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 

battle  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a 

moment  the  op^tions  against  Bouffiers.    The 

Blector  of  Bayaria  was  entrusted  with  the  immo* 

dinte  direction  of  the  siege.    The  King  of  Bng- 

Uad  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong 

position  strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited 

tke  French,  who  wen  adyancing  from  Enghien. 

Srery  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day 

<wfts  at  hand.    Two  of  the  most  numerous  and 

best  ordered  armies  that  Burope  had  eyer  seen 

"were  brought  face  to  lisce.    On  the  fifteenth  of 

August  the  defenders  of  the  castle  saw  from 

tlieir  watchtowers  the   mighty  host  of  their 

oovuitrymen.    But  between  thai  host  and  the 

«itedel  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not 

li#M  mighty  host  of  WilliauL    Villeroy,  by  a 

0sitite  of  ninety  guns,  eonyeyed  to  Bouffiers  the 

pcPnuM  of  a  speedy  rescue;  and  at  night  Bouf- 

ilwrs,  by  firo  signals  whioh  were  ^»en  far  oyer 

the  ysst  plain  of  the  Mouse  and  Sambre,  urged 

'Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  without  delay. 

In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  England  the 

mnxieiy  was  intense.    Lewis  shut  himself  up  in 
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his  oratory,  coiiftssed,  receiyed  the  Eucharist, 
and  gaye  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed 
in  hS  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to 
their  knees,  f  London  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
cUstraction  by  a  successidn  of  rumours  fBibricated 
some  by  Jacobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers. 
Early  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred 
that  thero  had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  bad 
been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that 
the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange,  as* 
soon  as  it  was  opened,  was  filled  to  oyerfiowiug 
by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad 
news  was  true.  The  streets  wero  stopped  up 
all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  whioh  had  been  impa- 
tiently expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read 
by  thousands,  calmed  the  excitement,  lut  not 
completely:  tor  it  was  known  that  the  Jacobites 
sometimes  receiyed,  by  the  agency  of  priyateers 
and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  in- 
telligence earlier  than  that  which  came  through 
rogular  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Whitehall.  Beforo  night,  howeyer,  the  a^tation 
had  altogether  subsided:  but  it  was  suddenly 
royiyed  by  a  bold  impostnro.  A  horseman  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the 
City,  announcing  that  the  Kmg  had  been  killed. 
He  would  probably  haye  raised  a  serious  tumult, 
had  not  some  apprentices,  sealous  for  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked  him 
dovrn  and  carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confi- 
dential correspondent  of  the  States  General  in- 
formed them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  cirou- 
lated,  the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies 
would  be  suocessfrd.  The  touchstone  of  sin- 
cerity in  EngluMl,  he  said, 'was  the  betting.  The 
Jacobites  wero  roady  enough  to  prove  that' 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  be 
had  been  defeated:  but  they  would  not  give  the 
odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  any 
moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
wero  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on 
the  eenduct  and  good  fortone  of  the  King.]; 

The  event  Justified  the  confidence  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Jacobites. 
On  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy  and 
the  array  of  William  confronted  each  other.  It 
was  fully  expeoted  that  the  nineteenth  would  be 
the  decisive  day.  The  allies  wero  under  arms 
befbro  dawn.  At  four  William  mounted,  and 
continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to 
post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  ap- 
proached bis  lines  in  several  places,  near  enou^ 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him : 
bwl  then  was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest, 
expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose. 
But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French 
had  Ihllen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  sterm  the 
castle  without  delay.  While  the  proparationt 
wen  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the 
garrison  for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain,  he 
said  to  Bouffiers,  that  Villeroy  had  given  up  aV 
hope  of  being  able  to  ri^ise  the  siege.  It  would 
therefon  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong 
the  contest,  "fioufflers  however  thought  that 
afl^ther  day  of  slaughter  was  lieceesary  to  the 
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honour  of  the  French  arms ;  and  Portland  re- 
turned unsuccessful,* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made 
in  four  places  at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the 
confederate  army.  One  point  was  assigned  to 
the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch,  a 
third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
English.  The  English  were  at  first  less  fortu- 
nate than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had  seen  ser- 
vice had  marched  with  William  to  encounter 
Villeroy.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by 
the  blowing  up  of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutts, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  This  gallant  band 
was  to  be  supported  by  four  battalions  which 
had  never  been  in  action,  and  which,  though 
full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so 
terrible  a  service  required.  The  oflScers  fell 
fast.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
was  killed,  or  severely  wounded.  Cutts  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time  dis- 
abled him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  with- 
out direction,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till 
tiiey  found  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of 
breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a 
terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less 
terrible,  of  fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They 
lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till 
Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been 
dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then 
led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  back,  but  to  another  spot  where  a 
fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully : 
their  general  had  fallen;  and  they  were  begin- 
ning to  waver  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salaman- 
der and  bis  men  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  re- 
trieving at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  re- 
cent repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way, 
sword  in  hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm 
a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among 
the  Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the 
garrison.  Meanwhile  the  Brandenburghers, 
excellently  disciplined  and  excellently  com- 
manded, had  performed,  with  no  great  loss, 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had 
been  equally  successful.  When  the  evening 
closed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment  of  a 
mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle. 
The  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men.f 

And  now  Bouffiers  thought  that  he  had  done 
all  that  his  duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he 
asked  for  a  truce  of  forty  eight  hours  in  order 
that  the  hundreds  of  corpses  which  choked  the 
ditches  and  which  would  soon  have  spread  pesti- 
lence among  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
might  be  removed  and  interred.  His  request 
was  granted ;  and,  before  the  time  expired,  he 
intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capitulate. 
He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten 
days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was 
informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with 
him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he  must  either 
consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare 
for  an  immediate  assault     He  j»tlded,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  rtxt- 
fered  to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artil* 
lery,  and  the  stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three 
peals  from  all  the  guns  of  the  confederate  army 
notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the  stronghold 
which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  buccout.  Re 
instantly  retreated  towards  Mons,  leaving  Wi^ 
liam  to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  wu 
made  more  delightful  by  the  recollection  el 
numy  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  n 
exhibition  such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe 
had  never  seen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  b^ 
fore,  the,  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  »e^ 
From  the  first  battle  of  Cond4  to  the  last  battlt 
of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had 
run,  without  any  serious  interruption,  in  <»• 
direction.  That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  first 
time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals,  s 
Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortreM 
to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawTi  up  ii 
two  lines,  formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the 
breach  which  had  lately  been  so  desperately 
contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
distinguished  oflScers  were  on  horseback  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  them 
in  his  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  about 
five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drama 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Bou filers  and  his 
stafif  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been 
some  difficulty  about  the  form  of  the  greeting 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Mar* 
shal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  waa 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  rc«pecti 
but  France  did  not  recognise  William  as  King 
of  England.  At  last  Boufilers  consented  to  per- 
form the  salute  without  parking  for  which  of 
the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered 
his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  A  short  conversation  followed. 
The  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  tb« 
words  Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed  himself  only 
to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  beea 
said;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their 
country  the  news  that  the  upstart  who  at  Paris 
was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  wis 
treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  thii 
which  Lewis  exacted  fk'om  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  { 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Booffien 
passed  on :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
way  when  he  was  stopped  by  Dykrelt  who  accom- 
panied the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  Statct 
General.  "You  must  return  to  the  town.  Sir,* 
said  Dykvelt.  "  The  King  of  England  has  or- 
dered me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  pri* 
Boner."  Boufflers  was  in  transports  of  raga 
His  officers  crowded  round  him  and  vowed  IP 
die  in  his  defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry 
came  up;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded 
them  demanded  the  Marshars  sword.    The  Mar* 
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an  infamoiaB  breaeb  of  faith.  Look  at  the  tenns 
of  the  capitolatioiL  What  have  I  done  to  deeerve 
«uch  an  affront  7  Hare  I  not  behayed  like  a 
man  of  honour  !  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as 
moh  {  But  beware  ivliat  you  do,  gentlemen.  I 
•erre  a  nkaster  who  ean  and  will  arenge  me.'' 
**I  am  a  soldier.  Sir,"  answered  the  Brigadier; 
"and  mj  bnslnees  is  to  obey  orders  without 
troubling  myself  about  oonsequenees. "  Dykrelt 
calmly  Had  oourteously  replied  to  the  ManhaVs 
indignant  exclamations.  *<The  King  of  Eng- 
land has  reluctantly  fallowed  the  example  set 
by  your  master.  The  soldiers  who  gaarrisoned 
IHxmayde  and  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners  into  France. 
The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting 
in  hit  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His 
M^esty  might  with  perfect  justice  have  detained 
all  the  French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he 
will  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  precedent 
which  he  disapproves.  He  hM  determined  to 
arrest  you  and  you  alone :  and,  Sir,  you  must 
not  regard  as  an  affront  what  is  in  truth  a  mark 
of  his  yery  particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay 
you  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  that 
he  considers  you  ss  fully  equivalent  to  the  five 
or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign  wioag- 
fully  holds  in  captivity  !  Nay,  you  shall  even 
now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  uoless  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released 
within  a  fortnight"  **I  do  not  at  all  know," 
answered  Boufflers,  <*why  the  King  my  master 
detains  those  men ;  and  ther^ore  I  cannot  hold 
out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  tiiem.  You 
have  an  army  at  your  back:  I  am  alone;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gav^up  his 
sword,  returned  to  Namur^  and  was  sent  thence 
lo  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxuri- 
ous repose,  was  aUowed  to  choose  his  own  walks 
and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  msf  ked  respect 
by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  to  post  from  the 
place  where  he  was  cowftned  to  the  French  Court 
and  back  again,  he  received  full  powers  to  pro- 
mise that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse 
should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  libe- 
rated; and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where 
an  honourable  rec^tion  awaited  huBs..  He  was 
created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be 
able  to  support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him;  and,  in 
the  presence  oi  Uie  whole  aristocracy  of  France, 
he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  wilh  an  affec- 
tionate embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against 
France  the  news  of  the  UXl  of  Namur  was  re- 
ceived with  J9y:  but  here  the  exultation  was 
greatest «  During  several  generations  our  an- 
cestors had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by 
land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed 
occasionally  ftimished  to  our  allies  small  bands 
ef  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  But  fi*om  the  day  on 
which  the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son, 
hsd  perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconquer 
Buienne,  till  the  Bevolution,  there  had  been  on 
the  Continent  no  campaign  in  winch  EngUsbmen 
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kadbonie  a  priad^  part*  At  lengili  our  aiH 
castors  had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two 
centuries  and  a  haU^  begun  to  dispute  with  the 
warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  military  prow- 
ess. The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  consummate  discipline 
of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had  pi'evailed 
in  two  great  batties:  but  the  event  of  tho%e* 
battios  had  been  long  doubtful ;  the  victory  had 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  haA 
gained  Uttie  more  than  the  honour  of  remaining 
master  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he 
was  himself  training  his  adversaries*  The  re- 
cruits who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landon  had 
formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cattn 
through  the  palisades  of  Namur.  The  judg- 
ment of  all  the  great  warriors  whom  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  con* 
flueace  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  was  that 
the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subaW 
tern  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no  private 
soldier  in  Cbriatendom.  The  English  officers  of 
higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  com* 
Band  such  ao  army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But 
those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that 
he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  science  ne* 
ceesary  to  a  general. 

Tbe  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they 
had  suffered,  three  years  before,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which  their 
enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them,  lliey 
now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  stiiick 
medals.  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums.  Many 
poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which 
one  only  has  lived.  Piior  burlesqued!,  with  ad« 
mirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic 
verses  in  which  Boil^u  had  celebrated  the  first 
taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side 
by  side,  were  read  with  delight  in  London ;  and 
the  critics  at  TVill's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  a4 
in  arms,  England  bad  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military 
event  of  this  year.  The  Turkish  war  still  kept 
a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  em-* 
ployed  in  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube, 
Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place 
either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine.  In  Cata* 
knia,  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  ad* 
vantages,  advantages  due  to  their  English  and 
Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  dis* 
posed  to  help  itself.  The  maritime  superiority 
of  ^pgland  and  Holland  was  now  fully  estar 
blished.  During  the  whole  year  Russell  was  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed 
and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bom- 
barded Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  vhole 
shore  of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet 
imprisoned  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  IdeaiH 
while  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Channel,  sailed  to  and  fn»  in  sight  of  the  coasts 
of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  CaUis  and  Dun- 
kirk, and  burned  Granville  to  the  ground.  The 
navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years  before  had 
been  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  whicL  had 
ranged  the  British  seas  unexposed  from  the 
Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  anchjred 
in  Torbay  and  had  laid  T^gnmouth  in  ashei, 
adw  gave  no  sign  of  exlBtwce  except  by  pilLm* 


ing  mercliantmen  wWch  were  unprovided  with 
conTOj.  In  this  lucrative  war  the  French 
privateers  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer, very  successful.  Several  vessels  laden 
with  sugar  from  Barbadoes  iicre  captured. 
The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Com- 
pany, already  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
•impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  cor- 
ruption were  enormous.  Five  large  ships  re- 
suming from  the  Eastern  seas,  with  cargoes  of 
which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated  at  a 
million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring 
on  the  Royal  Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  histo- 
rian has  condescended  to  mention,  but  which 
were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  achieve- 
ments of  William's  army  or  of  Russell's  fleet, 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experi- 
ment was  making.  A  great  revolution  was  in 
progress.  Newspapers  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there 
was  no  newspaper  in  England  except  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
many  periodical  papers:  but  none  of  those 
papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood, 
ft  zealous  Whig,  published  a  jouinal  called  the 
Observator :  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Obser- 
Tator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly  edited,  con- 
tained, not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations 
on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John 
Dunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but 
the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  qnes- 
tions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and 
of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
named  John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called 
a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry 
and  Trade.  But  his  Collection  contained  little 
more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of 
the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate,  spa  water,  civet 
cais,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever 
he  printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed  it 
ft'om  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu- 
lation. Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. In  truth  a  person  who  had  studied  the 
history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  wdinld,  for  example, 
have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial  on 
Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter  or 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffeehouses, 
and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  law  which  had 
subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship  expired. 
•Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig,  named 
Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled 
InteUigence  I>omestio  and  Foreign,  and  who 


had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinqnish  tfcat  de- 
sign, announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  davi 
after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  was  printed  the  first  number 
of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet 
Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus, 
the  London  Newsletter,  the  London  Pos^t,  the 
Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy 
and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  news- 
papers of  England  ft-om  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  a  most  int«resting  and  instmctiTS 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  ibey 
were  small  and  meanlooking.  Even  the  Port- 
boy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  be«a 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  pro5pero!% 
were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy 
paper  such  as  would,  not  now  be  thought  •  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  number* 
came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  contiiin«d 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single 
column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is 
now  called  a  leading  article  seldom  appeared, 
except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelligence, 
when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  tbs 
west  wind,  when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  ii 
the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had  beea 
stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjuring 
congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables, 
when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a 
long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or 
poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when 
consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  np  four 
scanty  psges.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  thongli 
inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence 
of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptibly written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  news- 
papers were  all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and 
the  Revolution.  This  fact  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  editor* 
were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behaviour.  It  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  their  trade  was  not  in 
itself  illegal.  The  printing  of  newspapers  waa 
certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  th« 
Second,  the  judges  had  pronounced  that  it  ww 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  to  publish  po- 
litical intelligence  without  the  King's  Iicen:«e. 
It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  laid  down  this 
doctrine  were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasnrt 
and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  roy«! 
prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  agaii 
raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  wai 
doubtful;  and  the  effect  of  the  donbt  was  te 
make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent  and 
to  make  the  journalists  cautious.  On  neither 
side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  qnestion  of 
right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  coa- 
nived  at  the  publication  of  the  newspapers; 
and  the  Conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefuli? 
abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  could 
provoke  or  alarm  the  government.  It  is  trM 
that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of 
the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  whi<rl 
seemed  intended  to  convey  an  insinuation  that 
the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  si 
the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  ha«it 
to  atone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  svbmissiTf 
apologies.  During  a  considerable  time  the  na- 
official  gazettes,  though  much  more  ^rrolon 
and  amusing  than  ^e  ofiioial  gasette,  vwt 
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MTBdy  leii  MwCly.  Wkoe^w  emniiMf  tii«m 
will  flBd  that  tho  Euig  it  always  meBtioned  with 
profoand  XMpeet  About  the  debalM  and  di- 
visioaa  «f  the  two  Hoiuoa  a  roTorential  silenoe 
isprMOTT^d.  Tkero  ia  mnoh  inTeotive:  but  it 
ia  almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  aad 
the  Frenoh.  It  seems  oertain  that  the  govern- 
ment of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  theee  printed  newspapers,  o<»nposed 
under  constant  dread  of  4he  Attorney  Ctoneral, 
for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  written  with 
unbounded  license.* 

The  pamphleteers  were  under  lees  restraint 
than  the  journalists:  yet  no  person  who  has 
studied  with  attention  the  political  controversies 
of  that  time  can  have  l^ed  to  perceive  that 
the  libels  <m  WUliam*s  person  and  government 
were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the 
earlier  halt  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that 
the  press,  wh|ch  had  been  fettered  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the 
latter  half.  While  the  censoifship  existed,  no 
tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperaite  and 
decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any  pubUc 
department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  wiUi  the 
i^probation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a 
tract  without  the  ai4>robatton  of  the  licenser 
was  lUegaL  In  genenU,  therefore,  the  respect- 
able and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Court,  not 
being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Uw,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or  safe  to 
publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
their  peace,  and  left  the  bosiuess  of  criticising 
the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fhna- 
tical  nonjurors  who  sincerely  thought  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity 
or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
Orub  Street  backs,  coarseminded,  badhearted 
and  foulmouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a 
•ingle  man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity 
among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  aipiinst  the  government  Indeed  the 
habit  of  writing  against  the  government  had,  of 
Itself,  an  unfavourable  eifcot  on  the  character. 
For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against 
the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an 
unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogether 
lawless.  However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a 
smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a 
ruffian.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may 
be,  the  transition  is  bat  too  easy  from  a  poacher 
to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed 
o*n  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  im- 
posed restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much 
risk  that  a  man  who  was  constantly  violating 
those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of  high 
honour  and  rigid  uprightness.  An  author  who 
was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the 
services  of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts,  who, 
kunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  as- 
sume every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises, 
hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  Uiose  dens  of 


ttie  n«wgpa]Mr«  of  WHllftiii*s  rmgn  In  the  brltinh  MuMam. 
I  hJtT«  turned  orer  erery  page  of  tbat  Collection.  It  li 
•trann  tlut  neltber  Luttrell  aor  Xralyn  sboald  bavv  no* 
tleed  tiM  first  appMnnoe  of  tb«  ww  Jounuila.  Th*  wurliMt 
■MDtkm  of  tboM  iovnialfl  which  T  hiiTo  ft>«iii4,  is  ki  a  «•• 
■IMCeh  of  L'Uarmltage,  dated  Jolr  1%  (2S>,  1605.  I  wlU 
transcribe  Ur  word> :— **  Depuis  quelqne  tern*  o&  imprlOM 
id  plnsieiin  feoUlst  folantss  an  tanoB  ds  gaaetta^  qui  font 


vioe  which  are  the  pest  and  th«  ah^me  of  p««A 
capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  briba 
to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the  chaooe  oi 
having  their  backs  flayed  aad  their  ears  clipped 
in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  com- 
panions aad  to  such  expedients  could  hard^ 
retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipa^ 
tiott  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary 
change.  The  best  aad  wisest  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled 
or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against  the  govern- 
ment were  written  in  a  style  not  misbMoming 
statesmen  and  gentlemen ;  and  even  the  ^som- 
positions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  male- 
contents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  leas 
ribald  4han  in  the  days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion 
and  morality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth  tiie  censorship 
had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness 
or  profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  mutilation:  for  the  Paradise 
Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were 
hatefsd  to  the  ruling  powers.  But  Etherege's 
She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Country 
Wife,  Dryden's  Translations  from  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur 
vrithont  difficulty:  for  Dryden,  Etherege  wi 
Wyoherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  ira» 
accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  Uterature 
began.  That  purification  was  effected,  not  by 
the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates,  but 
by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated 
Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil  were 
set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice. 
During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of 
our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and'  more  entire ;  and  during  those  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by 
the  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  strict  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  ia  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination 
was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs, 
comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorous 
than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  .this  day  foreigners,  who  dare. not  print  a 
word  reflecting  on  the  government  under  which 
.they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
happens  thht  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the 
most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his 
army  in  winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England, 
and  was  received  with  unwonted  enthusiasm. 
During  his  passage  through  the  capital  to  his 
palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing, 
and  every  street  was  lighted  up.  It  was  late 
before  he  made  his  way  through  the  shouting 
crowds  to  Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a 
council  was  instandy  held.  An  important  point 
was  to  be  decided.     Should  the  House  of  Com* 
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toons  "be  pormitted  to  sit  again,  or  should  there 
be  an  immediate  dissolntion  ?  The  King  would 
probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his 
power.  The  Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore  there  were 
Hot  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a 
general  election  in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ? 
There  might  be  an  unfortunate  campaign.  There 
might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  com- 
mercial crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  much  ill  humour.  The 
campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant:  the  nation 
was  in  an  excellent  temper ;  and  William  wisely 
determined  to  seize  the  fortunate  moment.  Two 
proclamations  were  immediately  published.  One 
of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that 
His  Majesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  old 
Parliament  and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued 
for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other  proclamation 
was  unprecedented.  It  signified  the  royal  plea- 
sure to  be  that  every  regiment  quartered  in  a 
place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should 
march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomi- 
nation, and  should  not  return  till  the  people 
had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which 
was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laud- 
able respect  for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of 
fortified  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily  ex- 
cepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from 
disgusting  the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing 
that  could  look  like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  influence  their  votes  by  milder 
means.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks  of 
the  general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the 
peo])le  of  many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet 
villi  ted.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a 
popularity  which  might  have  considerable  effect 
on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  graciousness  and  affability  in 
which  he  was  too  often  deficient ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress,  marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  sub- 
jects. Before  he  set  out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form 
to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only 
six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms. 
*'  I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "that 
I  may  help  you  to  beat  the  French."  The  King 
laughed  much,  and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded 
the  young  soldier  with  the  Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went 
to  Newmarket,  now  a  place  rather  of  business 
than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most  luxu- 
rious spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  whole  Court  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to 
the  meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners,  players 
and  fiddlers,  venal  wita  and  venal  beauties  fol- 
lowed in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  im- 
passable by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of 
public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour; 
and  oflicers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and 
gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps 
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and  black  gowns.  For  the  neighbouring  TJil 
versity  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  higb€f4 
iVinctionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theologians  t-o  preach  before  the  So- 
vereign and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild 
days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to  draw  a  fash}<»!i- 
able  audience,  particularly  if  Buckingham  as- 
nounced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for 
sometimes  His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulnea 
of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the  bery 
of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  ei- 
hortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the 
Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  tk 
Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked 
respect.  With  lords  and  ladies  from  Sahit 
James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from  Tri- 
nity College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled 
the  provincial  aristocracy,  foxhunting  squim 
and  their  rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had  come 
in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn  by  cart- 
horses from  the  remot«st  parishes  of  three  er 
fbur  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The  beat! 
was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  tmI 
extent.  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  ot 
the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  guineas  and  crovms  whic^ 
the  spendthrifts  of  London  were  throwing  about, 
attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a  circle 
of  many  miles,  f 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at 
this  joyous  place,  and  receiving  the  homage  <rf 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire  and  Suffolk, 
proceeded  to  Althorpe.     It  seems  strange  that 
he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a 
canvassing  tour,   have  honoured  with  such   a 
mark  of  favour  a  man  so  generally  distrusted 
and  hated  as  Sunderland.     But  the  people  wera 
determined  to  be  pleased.     All  Northampton- 
shire crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that 
fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by  the 
pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the 
muse  of  Waller ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciltatt 
his  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables, 
all  blazing  with  plate.      From   Althorpe   the 
King  proceeded  to  Stamford.    The  Earl  of  Exe- 
ter, whose  princely  seat  was,  and  stiD  is,  ont 
of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  takes 
the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inter- 
view which  must  have  been  disagreeable,  found 
some  pretext  for  going  up  to  London,  bnt  hsd 
left  directions  that  the  illustrious  gnest  should 
be  received  with  fitting  hospitality.      Williaa 
was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening ;  and 
his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  bv 
asking  his  opinion  about  the  improTement  of 
their  country  seats.     At  a  time  when  he  had 
many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and 
a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensingtca 
for  his  inspection.    We  cannot  therefore  wocde 
that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  deligkt 
He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  riew,  bit 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  building  a  second  time. 
From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals, 
by  the  magistrates  in  toarlet  robes,  and  bjt 
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miMtiide  of  baroiicto,  knfglito  sad  e«qmr«B, 
from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  Which  lies 
between  the  Trent  and  the  Oerman  Ocean. 
After  attending  diTine  terrice  in  the  magni- 
ficent eathednl,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
Journeyed  eastward.  On  the  frontier  of  Kot- 
tingjiamshire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  oonntj, 
John  Holies,  Dake  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great 
following,  met  the  royal  carriages  and  escorted 
them  to  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  sur- 
Tonnded  by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem 
older  now  than  on  -the  day  when  that  splendid 

Eroceesion  passed  under  their  shade.  The  honse 
1  which  William  was  then,  during  a  few  hours, 
%  guest,  passed  long  after  his  death,  by  female 
descents,  ftrom  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and 
from  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  aud  now 
eontains  the  originals  of  those  singularly  inte- 
resting letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland.  At  Wel- 
beck the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
IPhe  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a 
train  of  magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
with  a  train  of  divines.  William  hunted  several 
times  in  that  forest,  ttie  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to  Robin  Hood 
and  Uttle  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned  out 
into  the  prinoehr  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby, 
Clumber  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentle- 
men on  horseback  partook  of  his  sport  The 
Kottinghamshire  squires  were  delighted  to  hear 
him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that 
he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which 
b«  ahonld  have  with  them,  and  that  be  must 
hire  a  hunting  box  among  their  delightful 
w:ods.  He  then  turned  southward.  He  was 
entertidned  during  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
Ibrd  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane 
Orey  sate  alone  reading  the  lost  words  of  So- 
orates  while  the  deer  was  flying  through  the 
park  followed  by  the  whiriwind  of  hounds  and 
hunters.  On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook  wel- 
oomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the 
finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages 
which  have  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings. 
Ouy's  Tower  was  illuminated.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  punch  were  drunk  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's health;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  faggots 
biased  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  court  over- 
hung by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries. 
The  next  morning  lAie  King,  accompanied  by  a 
muhitnde  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Olou- 
eestershire.  He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine 
with  Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the 
Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  to  Burford. 
The  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their 
love.  Burford  was  then  renowned  for  its  sad- 
dles. One  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  particular, 
^ras  said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler 
in  Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  re- 
tpeotAilly  offered  to  William,  who  received  them 
irith  much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  espe- 
cially reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  reoeived  with  great  pomp, 
complimented  in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with 
•ome  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
Academic  press,  entertained  with  music,  and  in- 


vited to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  SheidoniMi 
theatre.  He  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading 
as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  thAt 
he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  visit,  not  of  curiositv,  but  of  kindness. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the 
Oxonians  and  was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste 
gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumouro  which  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hur^ 
ried  away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet 
which  had  been  provided  for  him,  because  he 
had  been  warned  by  an  anonymous  letter,  that, 
if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead 
man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Prince 
who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most 
common  precautions  against  assassins  of  whose 
designs  he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would  have 
been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been 
marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  long 
as  was  compatible  with  arrangements  previously 
made.f 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a 
splendid  show,  which  had  been  prepared  at 
great  cost  during  his  absence.  Sidney,  now 
Earl  of*  Romney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhi- 
bition which  had  never  been  seen  in  England  on 
so  large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyro- 
technists of  his  department  was  employed  to 
produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie 
with  any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  or  on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague. 
Saint  James's  Square  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  on 
the  northern,  eastern  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  The  King  ap- 
peared at  a  window  of  Romney's  drawing  room 
11  The  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband  and  her 
court  occupied  a  neighbouring  house.  The  whole 
diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  py* 
ramid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  area  threw 
out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  bun 
dreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neighbour 
ing  streets  and  pailcs.  The  States  General  were 
informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  aa 
the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  with* 
out  the  slightest  disturbance.} 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  com- 
pleted. In  every  part  of  the  country  it  had 
been  manifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war. 
The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1696. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account 
more  than  usually  oircnmstantial  has  come  down 
to  us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by  the 
Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories. 
In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new 
Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  reeoWed  that  a  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to  two 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Mon- 
tague and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter  Clargea 
stood  on  the  Tory  interest  On  the  day  of 
nomination  near  five  thousand  electors  paraded 
the  streets  on  horseback.    They  were  divided 
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Into  three  bands ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band 
rode  one  of  tlie  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  esti- 
Biate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  followed 
Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the  three ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  followers  of 
Montague  would  vote  for  Fox,  and  the  followers 
of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The  Whig3 
cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who 
wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat 
frogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  Th^  Tories 
hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising  great 
estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overbur- 
dened nation.  From  words  the  incensed  fac- 
tions proceeded  to  blows ;  and  there  was  a  riot 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  quelled.  The 
High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three  com- 
panies of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the 
view,  that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected. 
A  poll  was  demanded.  The  Tories  exerted  them- 
nelves  strenuously.  Neither  money  nor  ink  was 
spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thousand  pounds 
in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the 
average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was 
not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  tlie 
nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  two  courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised 
themselves  by  knavery  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  opulence  and  power  were  scattered 
all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London 
canvassed  openly  against  the  government ;  for 
Ihe  interference  of  peers  in  elections  bad  not 
yet  Ven  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach 
•f  pv  vilege.  But-  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising. 
He  withdrew;  and  Montague  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many 
other  places.  The  freeholders  of  Cumberland 
instructed  their  representatives  to  support  the 
King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  might  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour ;  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  several  counties  and  towns.f  Russel  did 
not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had 
gone  out.  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what 
place  ho  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  im- 
mense: for  his  villanies  were  secret,  and  his 
public  services  were  universally  known.  He 
bad  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had  com- 
manded two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  har- 
bour of  Toulon,  and  had  stopped  and  turned 
ba/'k  the  French  armies  in  Catalonia.  He  had 
taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them  two  ships 
of  the  line;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long 
absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel 
either  by  war  or  by  weather.  He  had  made  the 
red  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to 
nil  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 
The  effect  of  his  successes  was  that  embassies 
were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  William 
on  his  aocession.  Russell's  merits,  artfully 
magnified  by  the  Whigs,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  not 


•  L*HermitaKe,  October  25  (November  4>,  October  29  (No- 
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only  by  Portsmouth  whmre  liis  official  axtoatioa 
gave  him  great  influence,  and  b^  Cambridge- 
shire where  his  private  property  was  con*idcr- 
able,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This  last  di&tiuo. 
tion,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which 
he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had 
been  generally  thought  that  two  Tories  would 
be  returned  for  the  metropolitan  county.  Somen 
and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjnn 
with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated 
Lady  Russell  to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  was  about  to  commence  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination.  He 
must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  titk 
of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  Lord 
Russell.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will 
be  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback  will  escort  him  to  the  hustings ;  no- 
body will  dare  to  stand  against  him ;  and  he  wiS 
not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another 
Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written 
with  all  the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  whick 
distinguished  her,  refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  ts 
her  party.  His  education,  she  said,  would  be 
interrupted:  his  head  would  be  turned:  his 
triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  thii 
conjuncture  the  Admiral  arrived.  He  made  hit 
appearance  before  the  freeholders  of  Middlesa 
assembled  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  HilL  and 
was  returned  without  opposition.  J 

^leauwhile  several  noted  malecontenta  re- 
ceived marks  of  public  disapprobation.  John 
Knight,  the  most  factions  and  insolent  of  thoM 
Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty  to 
King  William  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  li 
sit  in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  greai 
city  of  BristoL  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  westi 
was  violently  agitated.  It  had  been  long  sup- 
posed that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  expe- 
rience, the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of 
Seymour  would  make  it  impossible  t«  unseat 
him.  But  his  moral  character,  which  had  nev^ 
stood  very  high,  had,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had 
been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  ha4  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the 
most  unpopular  acts  of  the  government.  As  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  vira- 
lent  in  opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract  had 
left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  honour.  Two  can- 
didates were  therefore  brought  forward  against 
him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  ci. 
that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  king;- 
dom,  and  was  watched  with  interest  eren  Irf 
foreign  governments.  The  poll  was  open  five 
weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  was  enormooa 
The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the  election 
lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  were  by 
no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their 
luxurious  carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily; 
they  turned  out  every  evening  with  good  cudgels 
to  fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  Willianu 
but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not 
till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that 
the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated, 
to  his  bitter  mortification,  and  was  forced  t9 
take  refuge  in  the  small  borough  of  Totness.{ 
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•  It  is  remarkftble  that,  at  thin  elation  m  tt 
the  preceding  election,  John  Hampden  failed  to 
obtain  a  scat.  He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over  his 
evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occas'on- 
ally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets 
agajpst  the  goyemment.  When  the  Whiga  had 
become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  re- 
tired, when  Caermarthen  had  been  impeached, 
Hampden,  it  should  seem,  again  conceiTed  the 
hope  that  he  might  plaj  a  great  part  in  public 
life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently, 
did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and 
turbulent  a  spirit.  He  found  himself  stiU  ex- 
duded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led, 
during  a  few  months,  »■  miserable  life,  some- 
times trying  to  forget  his  cares  among  the  well- 
bred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled  the 
drawingroom  of  the  Duchess  of  Masarine,  and 
sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The 
thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon 
there  waa  a  yacanoy  in  the  representation  of 
Buckinghamshire,  the  county  which  had  re- 
peatedly sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to 
Parliament;  and  he  expected  that  he  should, 
by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  orer 
the  Buckinghamshire  Wbigs  was  absolute,  be 
returned  without  difficult.  Wharton,  however, 
gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This 
was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by 
the  news  that  John  Ham|)den  had  cut  his  throat, 
that  he  had  survir^d  his  wound  a  few  hours, 
that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence  for  his 
sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and 
bad  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of 
Masarine.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  Entered  on 
life  with  the  fairest  prospects.  He  bore  a  name 
which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heii'  to 
an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more 
precious,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His 
own  abilities  were  considerable,  and  had  been 
carefully  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and 
party  spirit  Impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his 
fortitude  proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  sup- 
nlicaUons  which  saved  him  and  dishonoured 
him.  From  that  moment,  he  never  knew  peace 
of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse;  and 
his  understanding  was  perverted  by  his  temper. 
He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge, 
in  fashionable  dissipation  and  in  political  tur- 
moil. But  the  dark  shade  never  passed  away 
fh>m  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated 
by  an  unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that 
William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dis- 
solving. The  number  of  new  members  was 
•bout  a  hundred  and  sixty;  and  most  of  these 
were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to 
the  government  j 

It  was  of  the  highest  importanoe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should,  at  that  moment,  be 
disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  King. 


For  it  was  absolutely  neoefsary  to  apply  a  r%> 
medy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  alow  de» 
grees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  silver 
coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin -of  ths 
realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  and 
most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.  { 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  ooia 
lu|d  been  strudc  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Edward  the  First  had  invited 
hither  skilful  artists  iVom^  Florence,  which,  in 
his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow. 
During  many  generations,  the  instruments  wMch 
were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  continued 
to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The  metal 
was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped 
and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  In  these  opera* 
tions  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  th« 
workman.  It  necessarily  happened  that  soma 
pieces  contained  a  little  more  and  some  a  littlt 
less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver:  few  pieces 
were  exactly  round;  and  the  rims  were  not 
marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of 
years  discoveied  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  on« 
of  the  easiest  and  moat  profitable  kinds  of  fraud. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought* 
necessary  to  enact  that  the  clipper  should  be,  as 
the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.}  The  practiee  of  paring  down 
money,  however,  was  far  too.  lucrative  to  be  so 
checked ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  whiok 
'were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergoa* 
some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and 
inventions  in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A 
great  improvement  in  Uie  mode  of  shaping  and 
striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A  mill,  which 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  handy 
was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  mill 
was  worked  by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  bs 
oonsidered  by  modem  enguieers  as  a  rude  an4 
feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it  produced, 
however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and,  as  their 
shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  wers 
inscribed  with  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  bs 
apprehended.  II  The  hammered  coins  and  the 
milled  coins  were  current  together.  They  were 
received  without  distinction  in  public,  and  con- 
sequently in  private,  payments.  The  financiert 
of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new 
money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace 
the  old  money  which  was  much  impaired.  Tel 
any  man  of  plain  understanding  might  hato 
known  that,  when  the  State  treats  perfect  octe 
and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect  coiA 
will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation, 
but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown, 
on  English  ground,  went  as  fkr  in  the  payment 
of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a  milled  crown.  But  the 
milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel,  be- 
came much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped 
crown.  It  miglyt  therefore  have  been  predicted, 
as  eonfidently  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted 
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the  surer  and  Gold  GoIdb  of  Sogland.  with  an  Aoeonnt  of 
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which  depends  on  the  human  will,  thnt  the  in- 
ferior pieces  wonld  remain  in  the  only  market 
In  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the 
Buperior  pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces 
Would  take  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in 
which  some  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  gene- 
rally overlooked  these  very  obvious  considera- 
tions. They  marvelled  exceedingly  that  every 
body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  mo- 
ney in  preference  to  good  money.  In  other 
words,  they  marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve 
the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  pac^ 
his  rounds  Fresh  waggon  loads  of  choice 
money  still  came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and 
etill  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Oreat  masses  were  molted  down ;  great  masses 
exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely 
one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a 
shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer 
carried  home  from  the  cattle  fair.  In  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a 
*  hundred  pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum  of 
thirty  five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  half- 
crown  in  milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears 
of  the  clippers  wore  constantly  at  work.  The 
coiners  too  multiplied  and  prospered:  for  the 
worse  the  current  money  became  the  more  easily 
It  was  imitated.  During  more  than  thirty  years 
this  evil  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  first  it 
had  been  disregarded:  but  had  at  length  be- 
come an  insupportable  curse  to  the  country. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws 
again.st  coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously 
executed.  At  every  session  that  was  hold  at 
the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made. 
Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six  wretches  conricted 
of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money  of 
the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month 
up  Holborn  Hill.  On  one  morning  seven  men 
were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping. 
But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were  such  as  to 
lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  risks.  Some  clippers  were  said  to  have 
made  groat  fortunes.  One  in  particular  offered 
six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe 
was  indeed  rejected ;  but  the  fame  of  his  riches 
did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the 


.  •  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  ijood 
Inoney  and  T»ad  money  are  thrown  Into  circulation  tog»'thor, 
the  l>ad  money  drires  out  the  pooi  money,  was  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seeina  to  have  thought  that  the  preference 
which  his  follow  citizens  gave  to  li«ht  coins  was  to  be  attri- 
l»uted  to  a  dppraTPd  taRt«»,  such  as  led  them  to  entrust  men 
like  Cleon  and  Uyperbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs.  Bui,  though  his  polilical  economy  will  not  boar 
ecamination,  his  verses  are  excellent: — 
,    ToWaKif  y*  fiiiTv  Hofcv  fi  irdXiy  irewovdivai 

Tairdv  if  re  tmv  iro^iriHv  rovf  Ka^oii  re  ndya9o^S 
£f  re  rdipxiiiiov  v6fitofia  Kal  rd  xaivdv  xpvcr^ov. 
oireyhp  royroiaiv  ovaiy  oi  KSKidiffXeVftlkoif 
iX^a  KaWiaroti  ivavruv,  u>i  ioKcTf  vofitnuaruiVf 
Ka\  fi6voi{  (JpOrSj  KovcTtrtf  Kal  KeKfoSo}Pioplvoi( 
Iw  TC  roTf  *EAAi79i  koI  roif  fiapffdpoivi  ravraxo9, 
Xputfied'  oviivj  dXXa  rovrotf  joTt  iruinipoTi  x^^^^^S* 
^Oii  re  Kal  "Y'^nv  noirsiat  rtZ  xaKlaroj  Kdnpart, 
Vcov  voXiTMv  a'  ovs  ulv  tofiev  'eiyeyeif  Kal  <ru)<ppovat 
Hvipag  Svrasj  xai  StKalovi,  Kal  xaXtii  re  KayadovSj 
tal  rpacptvrai  iv  waXaiarpaif  Kal  x°f**^S  "^c'  ftovoiK^ 
wpovaeXodpev  *  "^oTs  il  xaAKor^,  koI  Itvoif,  Ka\  wp^iatft 
Kox  rovfipoTst  KOLK  trovupCiv^  ei(  inavra  yjnoiteBa. 

t  Narcissus  LuttrelPa  Diary  is  filled  with  aerovinta  of 
executions.    ^Lem^tiw  do  ro^eur  do  monnoye," 


spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce.^ 
Nay  the  severity  of  the  punishment  gave  en* 
couragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  practice  of 
clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  ia 
the  common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that 
with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
nay,  even  theft  The  injury  done  by  the  nhole 
body  of  clippers -to  the  whole  society  was  in- 
deed immense:  but  each  particular  act  of  clip- 
ping was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown,  aftef 
paring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed 
a  minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault.  Even 
while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly 
under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency had  produced,  every  individual  who  wsa 
capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the 
currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sym- 
pathy on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwilliDg 
to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwil- 
ling to  commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  tD 
tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  unwilling  % 
pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell 
the  common  people  that  the  mutilators  of  the 
coin  were  causing  far  more  misery  than  all  the 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  that  evil  was  brought 
home  to  the  individual  malefactor.  There  was^ 
therefore,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
law  from  taking  its  course.  The  convictioiu» 
numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and  the 
offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  them- 
selves as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the 
belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  ve- 
nial as  that  of  a  schoolboy  who  goes  nutting  in 
the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the  eloquence 
of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to 
conform  to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknow- 
ledging  in  their  dying  speeches  the  enormity  of 
their  wickedness.  J 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerat- 
ing velocity.  At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1695 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  country  pos- 
sessed, for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance 
whether  what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really 
tenpence,  sixpence  or  a  groat.  The  results  of 
some  experiments  which  were  tried  at  that  time 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  weighed  fifty  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  hammered  money  which  had 


says  L'Hermitago,  "eat  si  lucratlf  ot  parolt  ci  facile  ^jm, 
quelquo  choso  qu'on  fasse  pour  les  detruire,  il  5Vu  trour» 
ton  jours  d'autros  pour  prendro  lour  place.  October  \(\l\ 
16«6." 

X  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  dipper*,  sec  tbs 
very  curious  sermon  which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop rf 
Ely,  preached  befbro  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Dorembw.  VKA. 
Fleetwood  says  that  "  a  soft  pemldoua  tendvriHssa  kIsc^ 
ened  the  care  of  magistrates,  kept  back  the  under  offi«>r\ 
corrupted  the  juries,  and  witliheld  the  eTidenoe.*  Ht 
mentions  the  difficulty  of  enmrineing  the  criminals  tliei» 
seWes  tliat  they  had  done  wrong.  8ee  ali^  a  StsnuoB 
preached  at  York  Castle  by  Georjre  Halley,  a  clergyman  <£ 
the  Cathedral,  to  some  clippers  who  were  to  be  ban^?e>d  tha 
next  day.  He  mentions  the  Impenitent  ends  which  clip* 
pers  generally  made,  and  does  his  best  to  awaken  the  oaa* 
sciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one  a^rKrayatioD  of 
their  crime  which  I  sfaonld  not  have  thonsht  nt  •*I^* 
said  be,  **the  same  question  were  to  be  put  in  this  aire,  as 
of  old.  *  Whose  is  this  imai;e  and  superscription  V  weccuid 
not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image:  b«l 
we  cannot  tell  whoue  it  is  by  the  supersrription :  for  that  II 
all  gone."  The  testimony  of  these  two  divines  Is  confirmed 
by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  fitcetious  storr.  whkk 
I  do  not  Tenture  to  quote,  about  a  oonTersatk>n  bstwasB 
tbs  ordiaaiy  of  Mowgato  wmI  a  elippar. 
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ff«c«Blly  been  |ieid  in.  Ike  weight  ov^t  to 
bsTe  been  above  two  hundred  «nd  twenty  then- 
•and  oonoes.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred 
and  fonrteen  thousand  onneee.*  Three  emi- 
nent London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a 
hundred  poumls  each  in  current  silver  to  be 
trie(|  by  the  balanee.  Three  hundred  pounds 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred 
ounces.  The  aotu^  weight  proved  to  be  six 
hundred  and  twenty  four  ounces.  The  same 
test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred 
ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hun- 
dred and  three,  at -Exeter  one  hundred  and 
ei^ty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and 
iixteen.f  There  were  indeed,  some  northern 
districts  into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only 
begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who 
Uved  in  one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some 
notes  which  are  still  extant,  the  amasement 
with  which,  when  he  travelled  southward,  shop- 
keepers and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and 
heavy  halforowns  with  whidi  he  paid  his  way. 
They  asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such 
money  was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  which  he 
purchased  for  twenty  two  shillings  at  Lancaster 
■bore  a  different  vsJue  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was 
worth  thirty  shillings;  and  would  indeed  bave, 
been  worth  more  hsd  not  the  government  fixed 
that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be 
received  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  | 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  cur- 
rency were  not  such  as  have  generally  been 
thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  Yet  it  niay  well  be  donbted  whether 
all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
English  nation  in  a  qfuarter  of  a  century  by  bad 
Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaments  and  bad 
Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
•ingle  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings. 
Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for 
pathetic  or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always 
those  which  most  afiect  the  happiness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovemment 
of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had 
not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  from 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold 
to  a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights  were 
invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and 
industrious  families  laboured  and  traded,  ate 
their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and 
■ecurity.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protes- 
tants or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grader 
drove  his  beasts  to  market:  the  grocer  weighed 
ovt  his  currants :  the  draper  measured  out  his 
broadcloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was 
•A  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home 
was  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  tiie  ham- 
lets: the  cream  overflowed  the  pails  of  Che- 
■hire :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Herefordriiire :  the  piles  of  eroekery  glowed  in 
the  fumaoes  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of 
aoal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne.    But  when  the  great  instrument  of  ex- 
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change  became  thoroughly  derarged,  all  tradi^ 
all  industry,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy* 
The  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  > 
every  plane  and  by  almost  every  class,  in  the 
dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvfl 
and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could 
be  purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over  eveiy 
counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  tb 
night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a 
quarrel  as  regular  as  the  Saturday  came  round. 
On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamoun, 
the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were 
incessant ;  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  over^- 
turned  and  no  head  broken.  {  No  merchant 
would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making 
some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin 
in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  busi« 
ness  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion 
into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were 
thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were 
pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose 
demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  necessarid 
of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast 
The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which 
when  he  received  it  was  called  a  shilling  would 
hardly,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of 
beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  six- 
pence. Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  in- 
telligence were  collected  together  in  great  num- 
bers, as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to 
obtain  some  redress.  ||  But  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between 
one  class  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale 
and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight 
Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in 
which  obscure  writers  were  treated  we  may 
easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  stifl 
extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson. 
One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to 
say  nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he 
pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of 
them  will  go.  The  great  poet  sends  them  all 
back,  and  demands  in  their  place  guineas  at 
twenty  nine  shillings  each.  «I  expect,''  he 
says  in  one  letter,  **  good  silver,  not  such  as  I 
have  had  formerty."  "  If  you  have  any  stiver 
that  will  go,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  (*my 
wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shilUngi 
or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds.** 
These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have 
been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  $ 
fhir  sample  of  the  correspondence  which  filled 
all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during  several 
months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  dasi 
prospered  greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among 
the  bankers  none  oould  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear 
a  comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe.  He 
had  been,  not  many  jrears  before,  a  gold* 
smith  of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  pro- 
bably, after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for 
customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Ex* 
ohaage,  had  saluted  merchants  with  profound 
bows,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  honour 
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if  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did 
he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of 
profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices 
gave  to  a  moneychanger,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed 
to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Uelmsley,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great 
property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their 
Tictorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part 
of  the  dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had 
brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Bucking- 
bam.  Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in 
mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectual,  all 
the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
bad  carried  the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person 
and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and  there  he  had  closed 
his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and 
an  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of 
the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immor- 
tal verse.  The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a 
Qew  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace  more 
splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inha- 
bited by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst 
the  beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been 
bis,  and  was  called  by  the  once  humble  name 
of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment In  1689  a  committee  of  the  Commons 
bad  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
but  hai  made  no  report.  In  1690  another 
committee  had  reported  that  immense  quanti- 
ties of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  country 
by  Jews,  who.  it  was  said,  would  do  any  thing 
for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encourag- 
ing the  importation  and  discouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals.  One  foolish 
bill  alter  another  was  brought  in  and  dropped. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695, 
tbe  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
the  houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest. 
The  only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations, 
however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  ham- 
mered coin  and  the  melting  and  exporting  of 
the  milled  coin.  It  was.  enacted  that  every 
person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should 
be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that 
every  clipper  who  informed  against  two  clip- 
pers should  be  entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver 
filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the 
cheek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  officers 
were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion.  If  bul- 
lion were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a 
ship,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never 
been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown 
on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out  a 
satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  altogether  inefi'ective. 
During  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the 
coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress 
from  every  county  in  the  realm  became  louder 
and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among 
her  rulers  some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it 
was  not  by  halters  and  branding  irons  that  her 


•  It  ouficht  always  to  be  remembered,  to  Adam  Smith's 
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decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  t^ 
stored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  curreoey 
had  during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  a^ 
tention  of  four  eminent  men  closely  connectedl 
by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were 
politicians  who  had  never,  in  ♦he  midat  of  offi- 
cial and  parliamentary  business,  ceased  ts 
love  and  honour  philosophy;  and  two  were 
philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  medi- 
tation had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  senss 
without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  ii 
politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasica 
which  more  urgently  required  both  practiesl 
and  speculative  abilities;  and  never  had  th« 
world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  high- 
est speculative  abilities  united  in  an  alliance  m 
close,  BO  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as  that 
which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locks 
and  Newwn. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not « 
minute  history  of  the  conferences  of  the  mei 
to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her 
currency  and  the  long  series  of  prosperont 
year*  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold 
of  scientific  truth  found  by  the  two  philoso- 
phers was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with 
just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessaiy 
for  the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to  studj 
the  many  plans  which  were  propounded,  dis- 
cussed and  rejected,  vom6  as  inefficaciouF,  sofni 
as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  ha- 
zardous, till  at  length  a  plan  was  deviled  of 
which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evi- 
dence, complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition 
of  his  opinions  touching  the  currency.  But 
the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  subject  are  happily 
still  extant;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  im 
any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingeitioui 
and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the 
force  of  his  mind  appears  more  con«pictiou5ly. 
Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with 
Dudley  North  is  not  known.  In  moral  charac- 
ter the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties.  In- 
deed, had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny 
in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  be 
might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jnry 
which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectu- 
ally, however,  there  was  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  hnd  la- 
boriously thought  out,  each  for  himself,  % 
theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  th« 
same  with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards 
expounded.  Nay,  in  some  respects,  the  theory 
of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  and 
symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  siie-> 
cessor.  Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly 
blamed  for  maintaining,  in  direct  opposition  te 
all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  be  if 
the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  waa 
bnm,  both  Locke  and  North  had  tanght  that  ii 
was  as  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of 
money  as  to  mak^s  laws  Axing  the  price  of  enW 
lery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.     A  short  tinw 
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b«for«ll9  4»M  lk6  piiUlBlied,  wiihoot  his  name, 
ft  small  tract  whio^  contains  a  concise  sketch 
of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  hare  been  substantially 
the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  fnlly 
dereloped  and  ably  deff  nded  by  Looke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  sub- 
ject of  many  anxious  deliberations,  was  whether 
any  thing  should  be  done  while  the  war  lasted. 
In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin 
might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  either  by  the  whole  comnranity  or  by  a 
part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such 
sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already 
paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  finan- 
cier would  haTc  thought  it  possible  to  raise, 
was  undoubtedly  a  course  ta\\  of  danger.  Ti* 
morous  politicians  were  for  delay:  but  the  de- 
liberate couTiction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders 
was  that  something  must  be  hasarded,  or  that 
erery  thing  was  lost  Montague,  in  particular, 
Is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there 
had  been  any  hope  that  the  enl  would  merely 
oontini^e  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been 
wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experi- 
ment which  must  severely  try  the  strength  of 
the  body  politic.  But  the  e^I  was  one  which 
dtiSly  made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye. 
There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with 
half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and, 
p^at  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk 
would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were  post- 
poned  tiU  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay 
gave  lew  trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians, 
who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  recoin- 
age, but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepenoe 
halfj»enny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Wil- 
liam Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  'borough  of  8ea- 
ferd,-  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  publio 
servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of 
Ids  office  than  in  the  higher  parts  of  political 
philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that 
a  piece  of  metal  with  the^King's  head  on  it  was 
a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  gcnrem  the  price  of  a 
l^ece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle, 
and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a 
crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger 
by  calling  a  ftirlong  a  mile.  He  seriously  be- 
lieved, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that,  if  the 
ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings 
Instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us 
tfkcir  wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number 
of  ounces.  He  had  a  considerable  following, 
composed  partly  of  dull  men  who  really  be- 
lieved what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shorewd 
men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authorised 
hy  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty. 
Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast 
confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all  the 
other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation:  public 
oredit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  faifanoy, 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  there  would 
have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  Happily  Lowndes  was  com- 
pletely refilled  by  Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up 
lor  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  delighted 
with  this  litUe  treatise,  «b4  desired  that  it 


might  be  pristed  It  speedily  beeaiLe  the  text 
book  of  all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in 
the  kingdom,  and  may  still  be  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit  The  effect  of  Locke's  forcible 
and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and 
by  the  singularly  cenerous  and  graceful  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  treats  an  antagonist  of 
powers  far  inferior  to  his  own.  Flamsteed,  th* 
Astronomer  Royal,  described  the  oontroveffsy 
well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  five  was  six  or  only  five.* 

Thus  tkt  Somers  and  Montague  entirely 
agreed  with  Locke:  but  as  to  the  manner  ili 
which  the  restoration  of  tiie  currency  ought  to 
be  effected  there  was  some  diffemce  of  opinion* 
Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had  re* 
commended,  that  the  King  should  by  proclama- 
tion  fix  a  near  day  after  which  the  hammered 
money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by 
weight  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were 
doubtless  great  and  obvious.  It  was  mo«l 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficienl« 
What  searching,  fining,  branding,  hangings 
had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  instant* 
The  clipping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  meli* 
Ing  of  the  milled  pieces  would  eease.  Greal 
quantitiee  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from 
secret  drawers  and  fW>m  behind  the  pan^  of 
wainscots.  The  mutilated  silver  would  gradu« 
ally  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth 
again  in  a  form  which  would  make  mutilatioii 
impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  curreiioy 
of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state,  and« 
during  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there 
would  never  at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of 
money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations;  and  to 
the  joint  authority  of  Nortli  and  Locke  on  such 
a  question  great  respect  is  due.  Tet  it  must  be 
owned  that  th«r  plan  was  open  to  one  serious 
objection,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether  es* 
c^e  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  H 
have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of 
the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  eoaa» 
munity.  On  what  principle  then  was  the  ej> 
pense  of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by 
a  part  of  the  communis  ?  It  was  most  desirable 
doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  billing 
should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that 
every  man  sliould  know  what  his  contracts 
meant  and  what  his  propei^  was  worth.  Bnl 
was  it  Just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  \«y  means 
of  which  the  effect  would  be  that  every  fhrmer 
|who  had  put  bv  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  his 
rent  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a 
hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  acoeptanoee,  wevUI 
find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment 
to  fifty  or  sixty  t  It  was  net  the  fault  of  such 
a  fkrmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns 
and  halfcrowns  were  not  oif  ftill  weight  The 
government  itself  was  to  blame.  iThe  evfl 
which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound 
to  repair;  and  it  would  evidently  have  bees 
wrong  to  throw  the  charge  at  the  reparation  on 
a  particular  class,  merely  becsuse  that  class  was 
so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged. 
It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the 
timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
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fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  gnnsmiths 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  cur- 
rency of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver 
happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss 
which,  if  his  advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on 
the  holders  of  the  short  money.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier 
to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the 
expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in 
which  they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience 
and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced 
that  every  person  who  should  within  a  term  of 
a  year  or  half  a  year  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped 
crown  should  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled 
Mrown,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good  out  of 
the  public  purse?  That  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be 
more  busy  than  ever.  The  short  money  would 
every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference  which 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would 
probably  be  greater  by  a  million  at  the  end  of 
the  term  than  at  the  beginning :  and  the  whole 
of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors. 
If  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
hammered  coin  were  much  shortened,  the  dan- 
ger of  further  clipping  would  be  proportionally 
diminished;  but  another  tianger  would  be  in- 
curred. The  silver  wouUl  flow  into  the  mint  so 
much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that 
there  must  during  some  months  be  a  grievous 
scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  oc- 
curred to  Somers  and  was  approved  by  William. 
It  was  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared 
with  great  secresy,  and  published  at  once  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was 
to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thence- 
forth pass  only  by  weight.  But  every  posses- 
sor of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver 
them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet, 
to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be 
'examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to 
the  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him 
to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time 
the  difference  between  the  actual  quantity  of 
silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been 
•dopted  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  puty 
to  the  clipping,  the  melting  and  the  exporting ; 
mnd  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency would  have  been  borne,  as  was  right,  by 
the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short 
duration ;  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have 
been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and 
weighed :  they  would  then  have  been  sent  back 
into  circulation,  and  the  recoinage  would  have 
taken  place  gradually  and  without  any  percep- 
tible suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  But 
against  these  great  advantages  were  to  be  set 
off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to 
brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that 
politicians   of  less   elevated  character  should 
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have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  reccoi-' 
mended  to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  (NHlVst 
for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the  safest 
for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be  success- 
ful unless  the  execution  were  sudden :  the  exe- 
cution could  not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  were  asked  and  obt^^iined; 
and  to  take  a  step  of  such  fearful  importance 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeachmetit, 
imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lf-rl 
Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Mon- 
tague quailed;  and  it  was  determined  to  do 
nothing  without  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 
Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Commo&s 
a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably 
the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  tbe  Hous^i 
met.  Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chcsea 
Speaker.  On  the  following  day  he  was  pre- 
sented and  approved.  The  King  opened  ths 
session  with  a  speech  very  skilfully  framed. 
He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  success  of 
the  campaign  on  the  Continent.  That  success 
he  attributed,  in  language  which  muft  have 
gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of  the 
English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  whick 
had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opinioa 
that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State:  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Great  Coimcil.  Before  he  con- 
cluded he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the 
newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent 
choice  which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech 
was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant 
hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and  from  below 
the  bar,  and  wa»  as  favourably  received  by  the 
public  as  by  the  Parliament  f  In  the  Qom- 
mens  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by 
W^harton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted 
without  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole 
House  to  Kensington.  At  the  palace  the 
loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed  itself 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  har<iJj 
consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  re- 
freshments were  handed  round  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  pro- 
posed two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  Willia^^ 
and  confusion  to  King  Lewis;  and  both  wer« 
drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  ob- 
servers could  perceive  that,  though  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealoai 
for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religioa, 
and  though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  eveiy 
thing  rather  than  see  their  country  again  rt- 
duced  to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  hid 
dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of  IM 
coin :  all  were  saying  that  something  must  bf 
done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
know  what  could  be  done.  '*I  am  afraid,"  9^ 
a  member  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "  thftt 
the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  tte 
cure.  "J 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  tht 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  that  crisis  were  sea 
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compared  with  the  curse  from  which  it  rescued 
the  nation.* 

.  Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now 
eame  a  crisis  which,  required  the  most  skilful 
steering.  The  news  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  government  were  determined  on  a  reform  of 
the  currency  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among 
the  common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.  No 
man  liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls 
approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and 
hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public  danger, 
ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues. 
The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  drunk 
in  tavei-ns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  members 
of  Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
goverament,  began  to  waver  ;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  con* 
Juncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  arose 
between  the  Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolu- 
tions, had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come 
back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the 
•  opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had 
no  right  to  mhke.  The  emergency  was  too  se- 
rious to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in 
a  new  bill,  which  was  in  fact  his  former  bill 
modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  imme- 
diately given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long 
remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on 
which  the  government  would  cease  to  receive 
the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes,  j- 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  ex- 
cellent. But  some  of  the  details,  both  of  that 
Act  and  of  a  supplementary  Act  which  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered 
what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  effect. 
For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
«».nact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take 
more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  this  enactment 
was  not  sugjrested  or  approved  by  Locke.  He 
well  knew  that  the  high  price  of  gold  was  not 
the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  could 
by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to 
precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  stiver.  In  fact, 
the  penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect 
whatever,  good  or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver 
was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in 
spile  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings. 
When  the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the 
guinea  fell,  not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which 
was  the  highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  J 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  first  debate  on  the  currency  sub- 


'  sided ;  and,  from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May, 
,  the  want  of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt. 
I  The    recoinage    began.       Ten    furnaces    were 
I  erected  in  the  garden  behiud  the  Treasury ;  tnd 
every  day  huge,  heaps  of  pared   and  defaced 
crowns  and  shillings  were  turned  into  massy  in- 
gots which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  m 
the  tower.  J 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  th« 
currency  was  closely  connected  the  fate  of  an- 
other law,  which  had  been  several  years  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  caufed 
several  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  BiH 
for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  oif  High  Treason 
was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons-  Of 
the  debates  to  which  it  gave  occasion  nothing  is 
known  except  one  interesting  circum*?tance 
which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition-  Among 
those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicu- 
ous a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  for- 
tune, and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  a* 
siduously  improved  by  study.  This  wa«  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  8<m 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson 
of  that  renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most 
unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  another  th« 
most  unprincipled  of  demagogues.  Ai?hley  had 
just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borougk 
of  Poole,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  Teasoning. 
The  House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novicea, 
and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that,  on  a  first  ap- 
pearance, the  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of 
modesty  and  sensibility  is  quit«  as  promising  a 
sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  man- 
ner, encouraged  him  to  proceed.  *•  How  can  I, 
Sir,"  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself^ 
"produce  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  thif 
bill  than  my  own  failure?  My  fortune,  my 
character,  my  life,  are  not  at  strike.  I  aa 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might 
well  inspire  me  with  courage.  And  yet^  from 
mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  of  practice 
in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my 
recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argu- 
ment. How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man 
who,  never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  ii 
called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  moment's  prepa> 
ration,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advo- 
cates in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  art 
paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  con- 
vince his  hearers  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  oo  a 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  thost 
who  are  dearest  to  him."  It  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  that  Ashley's  confusion  and  the  in- 
genious use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been  care- 
fully premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expecta- 
tions which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  wai 
delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidi- 


•  Commons'  Journals,  December  13,  1695. 

t  Stat.  7  Qui.  .3,  c.  1;  Thirds'  and  Oommon«*  .Toamnls: 
L'Ilennlt«L'«.  December  31  (.January  10),  January  7  (17), 
10  (20),  14  (24),  1696.  L'lfprmitaj^e  descrtbes  In  stronR  lan- 
ffua«n)  the  extreme  Inconvenience  caused  by  the  dispute 
between  the  twn  houses: — **La  lonpueur  qu'Il  y  a  dans 
e^tte  affaire  est  d'autnnt  plus  d^sapreahle  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
4e  sujet  sur  lequol  lep«>nplHen  general  pulssesouffrir  plus 
d'lncommoiHt^.  puisi|u'il  n'y  a  personne  qui,  k  tous  mo- 
ments, n'ave  occasion  de  I'esprouTer." 

I  That  Lc  ke  wu  not  a  party  to  th«  attempt  to  mako 


irold  cheaper  by  penal  laws,  I  infer  from  a  paaea^  in  vbkh 
he  notices  I»wndes's  complaints  about  the  high  price  ef 
jruineas.  "The  only  renuHiy,"  says  Locke,  »*  for  that  nua" 
chief,  as  well  as  a  jrreat  many  others,  is  the  putting  an  ea4 
to  the  passinK  of  clipped  money  br  tale." — Loeke's  Furtinr 
Considerations.  That  the  penaify  prored,  as  might  ha^ 
been  exf)«M*ted.  inefficacious,  appears  from  sereral  p&«saf«l 
in  the  despatches  of  L'Hermit.<i|^.  and  eren  from  Flajt^tf*! 
Brief  Memoires,  though  Ilaynea  waa  a  devoted  adberent  «f 
Montarue. 
i  L'Uermltag^  Ja&iuii7  14  (24),  109& 
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(Tosness :  lie  soon  left  pelitici  to  men  whose  bo- 
dies and  minds  were  or  coarser  texture  than  hia 
own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectnal  Inxnry, 
lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reTiylng 
ue  old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  af- 
fbcted  and  florid,  but  often  singularly  beautiful 
aiid  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthusi- 
asts. He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  wor- 
shippers. His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
English  freethinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in 
opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers 
m  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many 
years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the 
Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers, 
while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded 
unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost, 
went  through  the  Commons  without  a  division, 
and  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came 
back  with  the  long  disputed  clause  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard. A  strong  party  among  the  representatives 
of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any 
new  privilege  to  the  nobility :  but  the  moment 
was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoin- 
age  Bill  had  produced  inconveniences  which- 
might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  poUtician.  It  was 
necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession. 
The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety  two 
▼Mes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the 
antndment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four 
years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in 
return  iq^mediately  passed  the  Recoinage  Bill 
without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases 
of  high  treason  should  come  into  operation ;  and 
the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  on  this  point.     Many .  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take  place 
till  the  close  of  the  war.     It  was  notorious,  they 
said,  that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by  too 
many  traitors  at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  machinations  of  bad  citi- 
lens  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.     It  was  at  last  de- 
termined that  the  new  regulations  should  take 
effect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day, 
according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  January  tibe  Recoinage 
Bill  and  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent    On 
the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  to  Ken- 
sington on  an  errand  by  no  means  agreeable 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King.    They  were, 
as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  what- 
ever cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every 
foreign  and  domestic  foe.    But  they  were,  as 
indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thir- 
teen English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any  pro- 
oess  have  been  brought  together  must  have  been, 
Jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth.     He  had  set  his  heart  on 
placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in 

•  Oonanmit^  Joomah,  Mawrj  14.  17, 83^  1696;  I/Htr- 
mttassi  Jamiary  14  (M);  Qk>rte  ORmbrin,  or  Speech  of  a 
Bold  Briton  agnlnst  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Wales,  1702;  life  of 
tbe  late  Honourable  Robert  Prlee^  Ac,  1734.  Price  was  Die 
Bold  Briton  whose  upeech— neror,  I  belteye,  spoken— was 
printed  In  1703.  Hs  would  bate  better  desarred  to  be 
flAlfad  bold,  if  he  had  published  bis  Impoiinenet  whUs 
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wealth  and  splendour  with  the  housoj^  of  How- 
ard and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavcndislk 
Some  of  the  fairest  hereditary  domains  of  the 
Crown  had  been  granted  to.  Portland,  not  with- 
out murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every 
English  sovereign  had  from  time  immemorial 
considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private  property 
Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England, 
from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been 
enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the 
Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards 
out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill 
of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect 
liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William's  liberality 
to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  dis- 
content, called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the 
Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  mag- 
nificent estate  in  Denbighshire.  This  estate  was 
said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore,  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds ; 
and' the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the 
Crown  was  only  six  and  eightpence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property  were" 
inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patieotly 
see  in  the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a 
century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  , 
the  same  territory  on  her  favourite  Leicester. 
On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire 
had  risen  in  arms;  and,  after  much  tumult  and 
several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her. 
The  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but 
not  less  eficctive.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  principality  made  strong  representations 
to  the  ministers  through  whose  offices  the  war- 
rant had  t6  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House. 
An  addi*e8S  was  unanimously  voted  requesting 
the  King  to  stop  the  grant:  Portland  begged 
that  he  might  net  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and  the 
King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  go- 
ner^ wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated 
without  an  open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling. 
The  King  was  angry  with  the  Commons,  and 
still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  ministers  who 
had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal 
affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to 
him  during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  per- 
ceptibly CO  >led ;  and  he  was  almost  as  tmpopular 
as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  placf 
which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts 
of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  en«} 
of  1688.t 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  beec 


WUHam  was  HriDir.    Tha  Lift  of  Pries  h  a  alsetaMs  per* 
ftmsnoB,  ftiU  of  blunders  and  anaehronisms. 

t  y Uermitaxe  mentions  the  nnikTonrable  dumge  in  tha 
temper  of  the  Commons :  and  William  allndss  to  it  rraea^ 
edljr  in  his  letters  to  Helnslus^  Jannaiy  21  (81),  1096^  Jaa» 
Mxj  28  (Vebrnary  7). 


formed  in  the  preceding  spring  had  been  given 
up  in  consequence  of  William's  departure  for 
the  Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which 
h&i  been  formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given 
up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed, 
William  had  returned  to  England;  and  the  poa- 
eibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or 
stab  was  again  seriously  discussed.  The  French 
troops  had  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the 
force,  which  Charnock  had  in  vain  demanded 
while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now 
be  spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  there- 
fore, a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  William:  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once 
happened  in  our  histoiy,  two  plots  were  laid, 
one  within  the  other.  The  object  of  the  greater 
plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army. 
In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms: 
Borne  bought  horses:  some  made  lists  of  the 
servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place 
firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the 
party  could  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the 
King  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant 
shrugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over 
the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked 
that  the  malecontents  looked  wiser  than  usual 
when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly 
than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.*  To  the 
smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  mur- 
der of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were 
privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader  specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains. 
The  more  honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to 
Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  communicate  wi  th 
the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
^hat  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and 
to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised 
to  assure  them  that  the  French  government  was 
collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father 
would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  ft  few 
hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an 
emissary  of  lower  rank,  but  of  great  address, 
activity  and  courage.  This  was  Sir  George  Bar- 
clay, a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with 
credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war 
in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint 
Oermains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal 
closet,  and  received  his  orders  from  the  royal 
lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the  Chan- 
nel and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was  told  that 
a  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily 
follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was 
to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket 
He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  with  a  commission  which  wa-s  not 
only  signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end 
by  James  himself.  This  commission  authorised 
the  bearer  to  do  ftom  time  to  time  such  acts  of 


I  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  thmt 
I  Prince's  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  ia 
j  the  service  of  the  Ring.  What  explanation  of 
I  these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given 
by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germain^ 
should  cause  any  suspicion,  it  was  given  omt 
that  his  loose  way  of  life  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  sur- 
geon at  Paris,  f  He  set  out  with  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer 
which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobite  ai»  a  regu- 
lar packet  boat  between  France  and  England. 
This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
Romney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  oa 
a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  he  had  no 
neighbours  but  a  few  rude  shepherds.  His 
dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  con- 
traband traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of 
Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to 
load  thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly  been 
landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attract* 
ing  notice.  But,  since  the  Revolution,  Hunt 
had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of 
traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  becams 
the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Eark 
and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof 
while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  poat 
was  established  between  his  house  and  Londoo. 
The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and  return* 
ing:  the}'  performed  their  journeys  up  and  down 
on  foot;  but  they  appeared  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  ion 
of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  S^int  Ger- 
mains were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to 
Saint  Germains  were  numerous  and  bulky :  they 
were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were 
buried  in  the  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by 
the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  an4 
hence  he  took  the  road  to  London.  He  was 
followed,  ft  few  days  later,  by  a  tall  youth,  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced  ci^cn- 
tials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  youth  too 
proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  his  humble  roof  had  had  the  honour 
of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  J 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was 
difficult  and  hazardous ;  and  he  omitted  no 
precaution.  He  had  been  little  in  LoodoD; 
and  his  face  was  consequently  unknown  to  tht 
agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  bt 
had  several  lodgings:  he  disguised  himself  so 
well  that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  havt 
known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  sel- 
dom ventured  into  the  streets  except  in  the 
dark.  His  chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  imda 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  said 
masses  at  the  risk  of  hie  neck.  This  man  inti- 
mated to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  con- 
sorted that  a  special  agent  of  the  roya^  famDj 
was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  oa 
certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be 
known  by  certain  signs. |  In  this  way  Barclay 
became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  hi 
purpose.  The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fvlYj 
opened   himself  were  Charnock   and   Parkrna 


♦  The  gaiety  of  the  Jacobites  is  said  by  Van  Cleversklrke 
lo  have  been  noticed  during  pome  time;  Febraarv  25 
(Uareh  6),  1606. 


!  Ha  iris's  depofjtlon,  March  28,  lOML 
Hunt's  deposition. 
Fi^her'i  and  Harris'i  dspCMltkMu. 


HISTOBT  OF  EKOLAND. 


VA 


M»  UOnA  irHh  tiMm  abovt  tlie  plot  which  thej 
and  some  of  their  frieiuU  had  formed  in  the 
Meoeding  spring  against  the  life  of  William. 
Both  Caiamook  and  Parkyns  dcelared  that  the 
eoheme  mig^t  eaaUjr  be  executed,  that  then 
iras  no  w&nt  of  reaolufte  hearts  among  the  Boy- 
akists,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some 
sign  of  His  Id^jeaty'a  approbation. 

Then  Barolay  produced  his  commission.  He 
showed  his  two  acoomplioes  that  James  had 
expressly  commanded  all  good  EagUshmen,  not 
only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  «make  war  on 
the  usurping  gOTemmeut^  not  only  to  seize 
forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to 
time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the 

I  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal 

serrioe.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly 
authorised  an  attack  on  tile  Prince's  person. 
Chamock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How  in 
truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that 
James's  confidential  agent  correctly  construed 
James's  expressions  T  Nay,  how  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  tiie 
oommiasion  in  any  sense  but  one,  eren  if  Bar- 
clay had  not  been  there  to  act  as  commentator! 
If  indeed  the  subject  had  never  been  brought 
onder  James's  consideration,  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  those  words  had  dropjMd  from  his 
pen  without  any  deflnito  meaning.  But  he  had 
been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  that  they  were  wMting  only  for  his  appro- 
bation. They  had  importuned  him  to  speak 
one  word,  to  give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept 
silence;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  he 
merely  told  them  to  do  whatover  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  tiiie  usurper. 
They  bad  his  authority  as  plainly  giyen  as  tiiey 
eould  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in 
such  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  courageous  and  trustworthy  assist- 
ants, to  proTide  horses  and  weapons,  and  to  fix 
the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter.  Forty 
or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufiicient 
Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had  already 
followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made  up 
nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  himself 
seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
from  Saint  Qermains,  had  giren  them  money 
for  their  journey,  had  told  them  by  what  name 
each  of  tLem  was  to  pass  in  England*  had  com- 
manded them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed 

I  by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Bar- 
clay was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was 
to  be  known.f  They  were  ordered  to  depart 
m  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons 
for  going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of 
the  service :  Cassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and 
profane  among  them,  announeed  that,  since  he 

\        oonld  not  get  military  prcmiotion,  he  should 

,  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 
leaned  profbseion.  Under  such  pretexts  about 
twenty  picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James, 
vade  their  way  by  Romney  Marsh  to  London, 
and  found  their  captain  walking  in  the  dim 
lamplight  of  the  Piassa  with  the  handkerehief 
hanging  from  his  pocket  One  of  these  men 
was  Ambrose  Bookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of 
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Brigadier,  and  who  had  a  high  reputation  fof 
courage  and  honour :  another  was  Mi\)or  John 
Bemardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 
whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity 
from  a  punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that 
it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which  could 
not  remember  his  crime.  | 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  firom  Fnuioe  that 
Barclay  placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of 
elation  he  once  called  them  his  Janissaries,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  thoy  would  get  him  the 
George  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more  assassina 
at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably 
expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  had  received  a  Colonel's  conunission  signed 
by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting 
men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when 
the  French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
The  design  was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  though^ 
it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and 
disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  he  would  lend 
no  assistance  to  his  friends,  though  he  kept 
their  secret  religiously.}  Chamock  undertook 
to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.  He 
communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with 
Barclay's  entire  approbation;  for  Barclay  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  a^ tavern  brawler, 
who  had  recentiy  been  in  prison  for  swaggering 
drunk  about  the  streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour 
•of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
with  a  secret  of  such  fearftd  import  Porter 
entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  others  who  would  be  useful. 
Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was  his 
servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes  was  a  far  more 
formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The  hon«t€« 
hold  troops  generally  were  devoted  to  William : 
but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the 
Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already 
been  tempering  with  some  Roman  Catholics  who 
w^re  in  uiat  regiment;  and  Keyes  was  excel- 
lentiy  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for 
he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  sendee,  he  still 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old 
soldiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived  at  fr«e 
quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  the 
battie  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not 
himself  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  Bat 
ha  employed  himself  in  providing  horses, 
saddles  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more 
active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of 
business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbume, 
a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker  be^ 
tween  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
cutiery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given 
by  Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made 
rather  for  stebbing  than  for  slashing.  Barolay 
himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowiok,  who  had  been 
a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  sinca 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  been  living  ob- 
scurely in  London.  The  monk  who  had  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two  busy 
Papiste,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightr 
ley ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suf- 
ficient Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  hot  and  restlaaf 
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temper ;  and  King  procured  the  assistance  of  a  ! 
French  gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Rue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held 
frequent  meetings  at  treason  taverns,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of  operations.  Seve- 
ral schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and,  on 
full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House 
at  dead  of  night  might  probably  be  successful. 
The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled.  If  once 
forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace 
would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some 
weje  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike 
the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William  went  from 
Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace.  The  murderers  might 
assemble  near  the  spot  where  Apsley  House  and 
Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just  as  the  royal 
coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about 
to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted, 
might  fall  on  the  guards.  The  guards  were 
ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty.  They  would 
be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  probably 
half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or 
twelve  resolute  ipen  on  foot  would  stop  the  car- 
riage by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then 
without  diflficulty  despatch  the  King.  At  last 
the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally 
sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into  shape  by  Porter. 
William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Satur- 
day from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
ITiere  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  be- 
tween London  and  Kingston.  The  King  there- 
fore went,  in  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his 
body  guards,  through  Turnham  Green  to  the 
river.  There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the  water 
and  found  another  coach  and  another  set  of 
guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side. 
The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision 
the  whole  order  of  these  journeys,  and  carefully 
examined  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack 
the  King  with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  re- 
turning than  when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he 
was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water 
Bide  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen; 
but  on  his  return  he  had  only  his  guards  about 
him.  The  place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place 
was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading 
from  the  landingplace  on  the  north  of  the  river 
to  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily 
found.  The  ground  has  since  been  drained  by 
trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach 
was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The 
time  was  to  be  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
fifteenth  of  February.  On  that  day  the  Forty 
were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Green.  When  the  signal  was 
given  that  the  coach  was  approaching  they  were 
to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  posts.  As  the 
cavalcade  came  up  this  lane  Charnock  was  to 
attack  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Rookwood  on  one 
flank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay, 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  co'ach 
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and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movement  of  tiM 
King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  wer* 
appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of  theM 
men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant, 
was  especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  we^ 
informed.  The  other,  whose  business  was  to 
communicate  with  Charnock,  was  a  ruSao 
named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish 
army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  Uie 
breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that 
wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to  Wil- 
liam, f 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  assassination,  Berwick  was  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  to 
rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Several  consultations  were  held ;  and  there  wai 
one  great  muster  ot  the  party  under  the  pro- 
tence  of  a  masquerade,  for  which  tickets  were 
distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one  guinea 
each.  J  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing 
and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
indeed  declared  that  they  would  draw  their 
swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as 
their  rightful  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with 
a  French  army;  and  Berwick  had  been  em- 
powered to  assure  them  that  a  French  army 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  thi 
sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what 
he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Lcvrig^ 
situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of 
promises.  Similar  promises  had  been  m.ade  in 
1690;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  ha<i 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  western 
counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had 
dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the 
invaders.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in 
1692;  and  to  the  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed 
the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  Ho 
would  gladly  help  the  English  royalists :  but 
he  must  first  see  them  help  themselves.  There 
was  much  reason  in  this ;  and  there  was  reason 
also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other 
side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without 
a  single  disciplined  regiment  to  back  them, 
against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regiilar 
army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before 
the  news  that  they  were  up  could  reach  Ver- 
sailles. As  Berwick  could  hold  out  no  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there 
was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English  friends 
were  immovable  in  their  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was 
an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  hen^ 
and  became  impatient  to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because 
the  fifteenth  of  February  drew  near.  For  be 
was  in  constant  communication  with  Barclay,  ,' 
and  was  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  details  of  ' 
the  crime  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that  1 
day.  He  was  generally  considered  as  a  man  cf 
sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  Bat  to 
such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right  and  wraag 
been  perverted  by  his  seal  for  the  intere$(ts  (k 
his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of 
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Ub  yJMta,  «iftl  1m  did  Aot»  M  lie  Ina  hliuelf 
ingemumjily  eonfeased,  think  that^e  lay  und«r 
any  obligation  to  dinBnadu  the  assafisina  from 
the  exeoation  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed 
only  one  objection  to  their  design;  and  that 
objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was  simply 
this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  Very 
likely  to  be  hanged.  That,  howoTcr,  was  their 
•ffair;  and,  if  th^  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in 
the  good  oanse,  it  wae  not  his  business  to  dis- 
oonrage  them.  His  lAission  was  quite  distinct 
teom  theirs:  he  was, not  to  act  with  them;  and 
he  had  no  inolination  to  suiFer  with  them.  He 
therefore  hastened  down  to  Ronmey  Marsh, 
and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  prepahitions  making  for  a 
descent  on  Kent.  Trpops  filled  the  town :  trans- 
ports filled  the  port  Boufflers  had  been  or^ 
dered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders,  and  to 
take  the  oommand.  James  himself  was  daily 
expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint 
Germains.  Berwick,  howoTer,  woiUd  not  wait 
He  took  the  road  to  Paris,  met  his  father  at 
Clermont,  and  made  a  fall  report  of  the  state  of 
things  in  England.  His  embassy  had  failed: 
the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentiy  seemed  re- 
solved not  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the 
island :  but  there  was  still  a  hope :  news  would 
probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurp- 
er was  no  more ;  and  such  news  would  change 
th^  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined 
to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event 
of  Barclay's  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to  Ver- 
sailles for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to 
Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  the  explanations 
was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small 
band  of,  loyal  m^i  would  in  a  short  time  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of 
France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings 
of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert  the 
English  government  and  dissolve  the  European 
coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
prince  who  ostentatiously  afi'ected  the  character 
of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous  knight 
would  instantly  have  taken  measures  for  con- 
veying to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps 
might  still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly 
abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
give  his  sanctioirto  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not 
moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that,  without 
his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed 
which  would  be  for  more  beneficial  to  his  in- 
terests than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Lan- 
den.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he 
anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with  stUl 
more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew 
WIS  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be  given  by 
ft  fira,  of  which  the  fud  was  already  prepared 
on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible 
•cross  the  8trait8.f 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  countiy,  al- 
ways attended  such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Bar- 
clay and  Chamock.     The  English  regard 
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sination,  and  have  dnring  some  ages  regarded 
it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So 
English  indeed  is  tiiis  sentiment  that  it  cannot 
even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent 
period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this 
dav  the  villain  who  shoots  at  his  enemy  from 
benind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  jus- 
tice by  public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of 
assassina^on  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  successfully  ex^ 
cuted,  though  known  to  great  numbers  of  per* 
sons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Biszio,  of 
Damley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous 
instances.  The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in 
Switzerland  were  Irishmen :  the  royalists  who 
murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen: 
the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the 
Hague  wer%  Scotchmen  In  England,  as  soon 
as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  nlcerated  heart, 
the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes  ex- 
treme. Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in 
no  human  being,  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's 
conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell,  the  Bye  House  conspiracy, 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  wSIre  all  discovered, 
frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from 
the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  con- 
spirators. Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  ut- 
terly destitute  of  conscience  and  honour,  will 
engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fel- 
low creature;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither 
conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much 
on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  true  to 
his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may 
obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanati- 
cism has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one 
particular  point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensi- 
bility generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person  was 
pigby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his 
accomplices  he  was  religiously  and.  chivalrously 
faithful ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  ex- 
tort from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But 
this  union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare 
The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either  not  vicious 
enough  or  not  virtuous  enou^  to  be  loyal  and 
devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  con- 
federacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want 
either  the  necessarx^vice  o?  the  necessary  virtue, 
the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring 
together  in  one  body  forty  EngIishmeT4,  all  hard- 
ened cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  ipright  and 
generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor 
the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of 
them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been 
found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be 
found  impossible.       , 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both 
men  too  bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted 
with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whoso 
heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  ths 
time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he 
obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that 
lord  that  a  design  was  forming   against  the 
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King's  life.  Some  days  later  Fisher  came 
again  with  more  precise  intelligence.  But  his 
character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to 
much  credit;  and  the  knavery  of  Fuller,  of 
Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taafe,  had  made 
men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots. 
Portlaud,  therefore,  though  in  general  very 
easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  mas- 
ter and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  have 
thought  little  about  the  matter.  But,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he 
could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentleman  of  known  courage  and  ho- 
nour, named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  come  up  to  town  from  Hamp- 
shire, in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as 
he  was,  had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind 
friend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite 
insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a 
wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He.  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly 
torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures.  What  was 
he  to  do?  Was  he  to  commit  a  murder?  Was 
he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to 
be  committed?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who, 
however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  bene- 
fits ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Wil- 
liam witliout  harming  Porter?  Pendergrass 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  "  My  Lord," 
he  said  to  Portland,  •*  as  you  value  King  Wil- 
liam's life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-morrow.  He 
ie  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion 
constrains  me  to  give  him  this  caution.  But 
the  names  of  the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to 
conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends ;  one  of 
them  especially  is  my  oenefactor;  and  I  will 
not  betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  Eling:  but  the 
King  received  the  intelligence  vfry  coolly,  and 
Bcemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Port- 
land argued  and  implored  in  vain.  He  was  at 
last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  Hie 
Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors 
during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was  suc- 
cessful. ♦ 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty 
were  all  ready  to  mount,  when  they  received 
intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watched 
Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean 
to  hunt  that  morning.  "The  fox,"«nid  Cham- 
bers, with  nndictive  bitterness,  "keeps  his 
earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed  the 
great  scar  in  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on 
William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was 
Chat  their  design  had  been  detected.  But  they 
were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that 
the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home;  and 
ijidoed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
Wi\8  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No 
extraordinary  precaution  was  taken.  No  ar- 
rest was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was 
heard  at  the  coffeehouses.  The  delay  was  vex- 
atious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would 
do  as  welL 
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Bat,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-seeowl  sr- 
rived,  a  third  informer,  De  la  Rue,  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  palace.  His  way  of  life 
did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect;  but  hi* 
story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had  beeo 
said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  Wil- 
liam began  to  belieTe  that  there  was  real  da»> 
ger. 

Very  late  in'  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
twenty-first,  Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  di»> 
closed  much  less  than  either  of  tha  other  !■> 
formers,  but  whose  single  word  was  wortti 
much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  fient  t<ir 
to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and 
the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  person?  who 
witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  ihe 
King  and  his  generous  enemy.  William,  witk 
courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely  showed, 
but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  sptrak 
out.  "  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  h*> 
nour:  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you:  but  y<m 
must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which 
have  induced  yon  to  tell  us  so  much  onght  to 
induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The 
cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only 
make  me  suspect  eyery  body  that  comes  near 
me.  They  are  sufiBcient  to  embitter  my  Hfe, 
but  not  sufiicient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let 
me  know  the  names  of  these  men."  During 
more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to 
entreat,  and  Pendergrass  to  refuses.  At  last 
Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  in- 
formation which  was  required,  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  be  need  only  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  crime,  and  not  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  criminals.  ^*  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,"  said  William,  "  that  your  evidence 
shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without 
your  own  free  consent."  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names 
of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensing- 
ton, a  large  party  of  liie  assassins  was  revelling 
at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.  Here 
they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow. 
"Tomorrow  or  never,"  said  King.  ••Tomor- 
row, boys,"  cried  Cassels  with  a  curse,  •*  we 
shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field."  The  moi^ 
row  came.  All  was  ready:  the  horses  were 
saddled :  the  pistols  were  loaded :  the  swords 
were  sharpened:  the  orderlies  were  cm  the 
alert:  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the 
palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
hunting:  all  the  usual  preparations  had  beeo 
made:  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent  rottihl 
by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond:  the  jx^yn^ 
coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  fn-n 
the  stables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kensingtoe. 
The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high  glee  ^t 
Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  t*^ 
King's  command,  appeared  among  them^  «»« 
greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  "  PenderprsJ^.* 
said  Porter,  *♦  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight 
who  are  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a  musqvetof^ 
for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls."  «*  ^Ir.  Pen- 
dergrass," said  King,  "pray  do  not  be  afraid 
of  smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Por- 
ter's lodgings  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  meant  to 
take  some  refreshment  before  they  started  for 
Tumham  Greeji.  They  were  at  table  when  a 
message  came  from  aa  orderly  that  the  KiJi^ 
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■%aA  thttgod  liif  vtaid  and  would  not  hut; 
mad  sosreelj  had  they  reeorered  from  their  fint 
wprise  at  this  ominoiu  news,  when  Keyee, 
irho  had  be«a  out  seouting  among  his  old  com- 
Tades,  airiTed  wi^  news  more  ominous  stiU. 
**  The  eoaohee  have  returned  to  Charing  Gross., 
^he  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Riohmond 
hare  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  full  gal- 
lop, the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with 
foam.  I  have  had  a  w<wd  with  one  of  the 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  thhigs  are 
muttered."  Then  the  oounteaanees  of  the  as- 
sassins fWl;  and  their  hearts  died  within  them. 
Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  un- 
Msinees.  He  took  up  an  orange  Mid  squeeied 
it.  "What  eannot  be  done  one  day  may  be 
done  another.  Gome,  gentlemen,  before  we 
|Mrt  let  us  ha^e  one  glass  to  the  squeesing  of 
the  rotten  orange."  ^le  squeesing  of  the  rot- 
'  ien  orange  was  drvnk;  and  the  oompany  dia- 
{lersed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  eonspira- 
tors  abandoned  all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived 
eomfort  from  &  report  that  the  King  had  taken 
physio,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  not 
fufaig  to  Richmond.  If  it  were  so,  the  blow 
night  stfll  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
mipropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One 
of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  discussed 
nnd  abandoned  might  be  resumed.-  The  usurper 
night  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  on  his 
way  to  his  chapeL  Chamook  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  however  desperate.  If  the  hunt  was 
up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scrstching  to 
the  last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or 
reronge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  accompUoee 
at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had 
lodgings,  and  f^ed  them  hard  with  healths  to 
the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the 
terror  and  defection  of  the  gang  were  beyond 
the  power  of  wine;  and  so  many  had  stolen 
away  that  those  who  were  left  could  effect  no- 
.thing.  In  the  course  of  the  afkenioon  it  was 
known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the 
palace;  and  soon  after  nightfall  meesages  ftrom 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro  with  torches  through  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  flies  of  musketeers.  Before  the  dawn 
of  Sn^ay  Chamock  was  in  custody.  A  little 
later,  Rookwood  and  Bemardi  were  found  in  bed 
at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower  Hill.  Seven- 
teen  more  traitors  were  seised  before  noon ;  and 
three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  amet  That 
BKMming  a  Coun<ril  was  held;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some 
regiments  from  Flanders ;  Dorset  setont  for  Sus- 
sex, of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant;  Bomney, 
who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started 
for  the  coast  of  Kent;  and  Russell  hastened 
down  the  Thames  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  erening  the  Council  sate  agiun. 
Bene  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  com- 
asitted.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was 
Informed  of  what  had  been  diseevered,  and  was 
specially  charged  to  look  weU  to  the  peace  of 
the  oapital.t 
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On  Monday  memiBg  all  the  tnlnbands  of  t&e 
City  were  under  arms.  The  King  went  in  state 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons, 
and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that, 
but  for  tiie  protection  of  a  gracious  ProyidenoC, 
he  should  at  that  moment  haye  been  a  corpse, 
and  the  kingdom  would  hare  been  inraded  by  a 
French  army.  The  danger  ot  invasion,  he 
added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  already  given 
such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  fir  the 
protection  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were  in 
custody :  warrants  were  out  against  others :  he 
should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency;  and  he 
relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.) 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  tik 
which  they  thankfiilly  acknowledged  the  divine 
goodness  which  had  preserved  him  to  his  people^ 
ancymplored  him  to  take  more  than  ordinuy 
care  of  his  person.  They  ooncluded  by  ex- 
horting him  to  seise  and  secure  all  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same 
day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the 
Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
William.  Sir  Rowland  Owyn,  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not 
at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He 
proposed  that  the  members  should  enter  into  an 
association  for  the  defonoe  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men 
was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint» 
saw  how  much  such  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party. | 
An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn  op,  ly 
which  the  representatiTes  of  the  people,  each 
for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves 
to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against 
James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly  th^ 
vowed  that,  if  His  Mi^esty's  life  should  be 
shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him 
signally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  ont 
heart,  strenuously  support  the  order  of  succes- 
sion setUed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  or- 
dered that  the  House  should  be  called  over  tha 
next  morning.  II  The  attendance  was  conse^ 
quently  great:  the  Association,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  was  on  the  table ;  and  the  memben  _ 
went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sign  their  names.f ' 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both 
Houses,  the  Association  framed  by  the  Com* 
mens,  and  a  prodamation,  containing  a  list  ol 
the  conspirators  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thovr 
sand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  ef 
them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  tha 
capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  post-bag^. 
Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whola 
country.  Those  two  hatefrd  words,  assassina- 
tion and  invasioB,  acted  like  a  spelL  No  ina- 
presament  was  necessary.  The  seamen  caaa 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  by  thousands  ta 
man  the  fleet  Only  three  days  afier  the  King 
had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Russell  sailed  out 
of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  Aft- 
other  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  Tha 
militia  of  all  the  m«ithne  counties  from  tht 
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Wash  to  the  Land's  End  was  under  arms.     For 
persons   accused   of    offences   merely   political 
there  was  generally  much  sympathy.     But  Bar- 
cday's  assassins  were  hunted  like  wolves  by  the 
whole  population.     The  abhorrence  which  the 
English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt 
for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those  impedi- 
menta which  the   police  of  continental  states 
throws  in  the  way  of  travellers,  was  for  a  time 
suspended.     The  gates  of  the  City  of  London 
were   kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict 
search  was  made  within.     The  magistrates  of 
almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  capital     On  every 
highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with 
oiuers  to  stop  passengers  of  suspicious  appear- 
ance.    During  a  few  days  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  perform  a  journey  witliout  a  passport,  pr  to 
procure  post-horses  witli(»ut  the  uuthority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.     Nor  was  any  voice  raised 
against  thewe  precautions.     The  common  people 
indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  the 
public  functionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to  jus- 
tice.    This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the 
royal   proclamation.     The  hatred  which  every 
good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was 
not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which 
the  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney 
coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  re- 
•eivod  his  thousand  pounds,  and  had  set  up  as 
a  gentleman.*     The  zeal  of  the  populace  could 
m  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.     At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in 
Warwickshire,  arms  and   accoutrements   suffi- 
cient to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  as- 
sembled, pulled  down  the  house  and  laid   the 
gardens  utterly  waste.f     Parkyns  himself  was 
packed  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.     Porter  and 
Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued 
by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  peo- 
ple near  Lcatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of 
resistance,  secured  and  sent  to  prison.     Friend 
was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker. 
Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady, 
and  recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint. 
In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in 
custody  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecon- 
tents  were  arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a 
time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson 
was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in 
JNewgate.J  Meanwhile  a  special  commission 
was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the.  traitors.  There 
was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were 
leady  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness 
against  their  associates.  None  had  been  deeper 
in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  from  death,  than-  Porter.  The  govern- 
ment consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained, 
not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  re- 
apectable  evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pender- 
g^88  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no 
offence :  his  character  was  fair;  and  his  testi- 
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mony  would  have  far  greater  weight  wiUi  • 
jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  a^ 
provers  swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  bad 
the  royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not  be 
a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  he  waa 
fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witnesb  unless  he 
were  assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Port«r  wn 
now  safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any 
scruple  about  relating  the  whole  truth. 

Chamock,  King  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to 
the  bar.  The  Chiefe  of  the  three  Courts  ^ 
Common  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were  on 
the  bench ;  and  among  the  audience  were  many 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.     The  new  Act 
which  regulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high 
treason  was  not  to  come  into  force   till  ibe 
twenty-fifth.     The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the 
Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised 
the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their  indict* 
ment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistanee 
of  an   advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to 
grant  them  what  the  highest  authority  had  de- 
clared to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer 
the  trial  for  a  fortnight     The  Judges,  howevo^ 
would  consent  to  no  delay.     They  have  theze- 
fore  been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  mm 
who,  if  that  law  had  been  construed  accoitting 
to  ita  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
escape.    This  accusation  is  unjust.    The  Judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect;   and,  for  whatever  iii> 
justice  was  committed,  the  Legislature,  and  n.4 
the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.    The 
words,  »' twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped 
into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.     All  paities 
in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  tt  the 
principle   of  the   new   regulations.      The   cnly 
matter  about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was 
the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should  ii*lrf 
effect     After  debates  extending  through  several 
sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with  variona 
results,  a  compromise  had  been  made;   and  it 
was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter  the  tema 
of  that  compromise.     It  may  indeed  be  con- 
fidently afl5rmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  for^ 
seen  the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would  hava 
fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  th« 
commencement  of  the  new  system.     Undoubt- 
edly the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Wh!g 
party,  deserved  serious  blame.     For,  if  the  old 
iniles  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for  altering 
them ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they 
did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  hia  lif«^ 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continaa 
in  force  a  single  day.     But  no  blame  is  due  ta 
the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  opposxtioa 
both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Iaw. 

The  government  might  indeed  have  postponed 
the  trials  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and 
it  would  have  been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do 
so;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing 
by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  was  on* 
on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Conii 
could  have  made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pen- 
dergrass,  De  la  Rue  and  •others  gave  evidenco        ! 
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wlM  admitted  of  no  aaswOT.  Chkroock  eald 
the  Tery  little  that  he  had  to  saj  with  readiness 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  gailtj.  It  is  not  mach  to  the  honour 
of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  Ter- 
diet  was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those  huz- 
sas  were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men, 
having  heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth 
under  a  guard.* 

Chamock'had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of 
flinching:  but  vhen  he  was  again  in  his  cell 
his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard  for 
&of  cjt  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement  He 
a^ed  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life, 
he  promised  to  disoover  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Jaoobites  against  the  govern- 
ment. If  it  should  ^pear  that  he  prevaricated 
or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This 
offer  produced  much  excitement,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion,  among  the  councillors  of 
William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such 
oases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and 
magnanimously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Assassination  Plot  had  changed  the  whole 
posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering, 
was  fixed  on  an  immovably  basis.  His  popu- 
larity had  risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height 
as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Torbay  to 
London,  Many  who  had  been  but  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their 

S>leen,  held  some  communication  with  Saint 
ermains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had 
been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  murderers. 
He  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair. 
He  would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not 
only  should  they  not  be  punished :  they  should 
not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  pardoned. 
He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Ohaniock  was  left  to  his  iatcf  When  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chanoe  of  being  received  as  a 
deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, 
•nd  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  close. 
That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world  with  a 
better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last 
day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his 
wig.^  Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he 
ftvowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied 
that  James  had  given  any  commission  authoris- 
ing assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless 
literally  correct:  but  Chamook  did  not  deny, 
iknd  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied, 
that  he  had  seen  a  commission  written  and 
signed  by  James,  and  contuning  words  which 
might  without  any  violence  be  oonstrued,  and 
which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown. 
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actcially  construed,  to  authorise  the  murderous 
ambuscade  of  Tornham  Green. 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  anothei  paper,  which  1b 
still  in  existence,  but  has  never  been  printed, 
held  very  different  language.  He  plainly  said 
that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  lift 
acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  sub- 
jects, highly  criminal.  They  called  him  asnas- 
sin  and  murderer.  Yet  what  had  he  done  mora 
than  had  been  done  l)y  Mucins  Sctevola  ?  Nay, 
what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by 
every  body  who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange?  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men. had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and  sur- 
prised the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  betweett 
war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  thd 
number  of  persona  engaged  ?  What  then  was 
the  smallest  number  which  could  lawfully  sur- 
prise an  enemy  7  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  i 
thousand,  or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  hi* 
armourbearer  were  only  two.  Yet  they  mad^ 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistioes.  Was  that 
lissassination  ?  It  cannot,  said  Chamock,  be 
the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause  tiiat  makes 
killing  assassination.  It  followed  that  it  was  n^t 
assassination  to  kill  one, — and  here  the  dying 
man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred, — who  haq 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal 
subjects,  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every 
man  who  stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had 
laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the  Dutch.  Char- 
nock  admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  authorised 
by  James :  but  he  maintained  that  it  had  been 
authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  impli- 
cation. His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  pro- 
hibited .similar  attempts ;  but  had  prohibited 
them,  not  as  in  themselves  eriminal,  but  merely 
as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  coiguncture  of 
affairs.  Circumstances  had  changed.  The  pro- 
hibition might  therefore  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  withdraicn.  His  Mi^esty's  faithful 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of 
his  commission;  and  those  words,  beyond  all 
doubt,  fully  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person 
of  the  usurper.} 

King  and  Eeyes  suffered  with  Chamock. 
King  behaved  wiUi  firmness  and  decency.  He 
acknowledged  his  crime,  and  siud  that  he  re- 
pented of  it  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  hie 
conduct  had  brodght  reproach,  to  declare  that 
he  had  been  nusled,  not  by  any  casuistiy  about 
tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of  hie 
own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony 
of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved 
the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.    It  was  siud 


restliifr  doemnente^  did  not  ebooae  to  print  tbls  i 
U  Is  eaay  to  gueas.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  tbree  Import- 
ant sentences.  '*It  mar  reasonably  be  presumed  thai 
wbat,  In  one  Juncture,  His  M^)esty  bad  rejected,  be  mtglit 
in  anotber  ae««pt,  wben  bis  own  and  the  public  good  nee^ 
•arlly  required  It  For  I  could  not  understand  It  In  tocb  a 
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time  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  touched. No* 

body  that  heUeYis  His  MaMr  to  be  Uwfol  King  of  Bos- 
laud  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his  eommlsvlon  to  lery 
war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  bis  adheranta.  us 
setting  upon  bis  person  Is  JusOBablA,  as  wcU  by  tho  laws 
of  the  land  duly  imkKjttUti,  and  ttplaiaad  ai  1^  the  law 
ofOed." 


•t  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  repeated, 
that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was 
a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those 
who  have  blamed  the  severity  with  which  Keyes 
was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice 
the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished 
his  case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up 
to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades. 
On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up 
intelligence  from  them.  .  The  regiment  had 
been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men 
and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely,  if  any  ex- 
ample was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make 
an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrument- 
ality the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  King  com- 
municated with  the  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  him^ 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of 
BO  black  a  dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators 
who  had  just  suffered.  He  had  indeed  invited 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But, 
though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  as- 
sassination, he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His 
large  fortune  however,  and  the  use  which  he  was 
well  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out 
as  a  fit  object  for  punishment.  He,  like  Char- 
nock,  asked  for  counsel,  and,  like  Charnock, 
asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the 
law ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  post- 
pone the  trial.  The  proceedings  of  that  day 
fiumish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act 
trcm  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  without  feeling  compassion  for  a 
silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by  extreme 
danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  experi- 
enced antagonists,  Charnock  had  defended  him- 
self and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well 
as  any  professional  advocate  could  have  done. 
But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  Papists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their 
priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to 
Bwear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritori- 
ous work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law 
and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the  statute  of 
treasons,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  reli- 
gion in  Western  Europe,  contained  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  no  Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and 
actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read 
the  wh  '  ^  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About 
his  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a 
doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted ; 
and  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was, 
in  one  respect,  less  excusable  than  any  of  his 
acoomplicea:  for  they  were  all  nonjurors;  and 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment He  too  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  But 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme 
right ;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been 
bT«d  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all 
that  counsel  oould  have  said  for  him ;  and  that 
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all  amoimted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  gailiy, 
and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  ereniag 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  houn 
of  the  time  when  the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly 
demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eageriy 
expected  by  the  population  of  London.  The 
States  General  were  informed  by  their  corr^ 
spondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  which  tte 
English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that) 
of  all  hangings  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man,  that  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  excited  tb« 
greatest  interest  The  multitude  had  been  in- 
censed against  Friend  by  reports  touching  tfai 
exceeding,  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed 
It  was  even  rumoured  that  he  had,  in  his  sesl 
for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned  all  the  ca«b 
which  he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innu- 
merable crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Tybni* 
Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed  aa 
immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows,  Oa 
this  scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood) 
row  above  row;  and  expectation  was  at  the 
height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  wu 
deferred.  The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humour, 
and  not  without  many  fights  between  those  whe 
had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  whe 
refused  to  return  itf 

The  cause  of  this  serere  disappointment  wae 
a  resolution  suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons. 
A  member  had  proposed  that  a  Committee  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority  to  examine 
the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope 
that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  con* 
fcssion,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  Hous^ 
The  debate  appears,  from  the  scanty  informs* 
tion  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  bee« 
a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  hav^ 
changed  characters.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Whigs  would  have  been  inexor- 
ably severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tender- 
ness for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would 
have  been  found  among  the  Tories.  But  in  truA 
many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by 
sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do 
mischief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numeroiB 
criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings 
direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germaina,  or  whe 
took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  ha4 
such  dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
disclosures  which  the  captives  might,  under  the 
strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  makft 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  fnrtlrtf 
in  treason  than  almost  any  other  member  of  the 
House,  was  louder  than  any  other  member  of  tk 
House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  ta 
his  brother  traitors.  Would  the  Commons  usmp 
the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown?  il 
was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  jud^ 
whether  lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  withwil 
danger  spared.  The  Whigs  howercr  carrici  ■ 
their  point.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  tk 
Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set  off  instantlj 
for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  int«^ 
rogated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  tX 
first  some  symptoms  of  weakness;  but  thisr 
courage  had  been  fortified  by  the  exhortaticaf 
of  noiijuring  divines  who  had  been  admitted  t* 


•  The  trinis  of  FH«nd  and  Pwkyni  win  !»  ftmnJ, « 
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fhe  pritKm.  The  mmoiir  was  *  that  Parkjns 
would  hare  giren  uray  but  for  the  eiitrenties  of 
his  daughter,  who  abjured  him  to  suffer  like  a 
man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they 
had  been  oonyioted,  but,  with  a  resolution  which 
Is  the  more  reepeetable  because  it  seems  to  haxe 
0pnmg,  not  fh>m  constitutional  hardihood,  but 
from  sentiments  of  honour  and  religion,  refused 
to  say  any  thing  which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at 
Tjrhum ;  and  this  time  the  sightseers  were  not 
defrauded  of  their  amusement.  They  saw  in- 
deed one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected, 
and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and  two 
other  nonjuring  divines  of  lees  celebrity,  named 
Cook  and  Snatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gal- 
lows. When  the  prayers  were  OTer,  and  just 
before  the  hangman  <fid  his  office,  the  three 
echismatioal  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  con- 
tinued to  kneel.  Collier  pronounced  a  form  of 
absolution  taVen  from  the  senrice  for  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed 
"Amen!" 

This  ceremony  rused  a  great  outcry ;  and  the 
outcry  became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after 
the  execution,  the  papers  delirered  by  the  two 
traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would 
express  some  repentance  for  the  ^me  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  he 
had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons, 
owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not 
^  be  justlfled.  But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he 
arowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not  only  without 
ft  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something 
which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man 
to  be  absolred  by  Christian  dlrines,  absoWed 
before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolyed 
With  rites  eridently  intended  to  attract  public 
ftttention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace 
en  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  England  f 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  the 
Insolence  of  the  three  Lerites,  as  they  were 
called,  was  sharply  reprehended.  Warrants 
were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken 
and  imprisoned :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal 
himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses 
which  were  at  the  serrice  of  his  party,  sent 
fortki  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  eon- 
duct  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassina- 
tion as  much  as  any  of  those  who  raUed  against 
him;  an i  his  general  character  warrants  us  in 
belienng  that  this  deelaration  was  perfectly 
■incere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his  ad- 
Tersaries  with  Tery  plausible  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning hie  sineerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to 
his  defence  appeared.  Preeminent  among  them 
In  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto  signed 
by  the  two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  then  in  London,  tweWe  in  number. 
Bren  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Spratt  of  Rochester 
net  their  names  to  this  document  They  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  the  three  noiguring 
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dirines,  as  in  form  irregular  and  in  substance 
impious.  To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sin- 
ners was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  wo? 
not  denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  as- 
sassination. It  was  not  pretended  that  ho 
had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an 
assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that 
the  dirines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think 
it  sinftil  to  assassinate  King  William.  Col- 
lier rejoined:  but,  though  a  pugnacious  con- 
trorersialist^  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from 
olose  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well 
as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from 
Tertnllian,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  Albas piuseus 
and  Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the 
Council  of  Toledo,  'fhe  public  feeling  was 
strongly  against  the  three  absoWers.  The  go- 
remment  howerer  wisely  determined  not  to  con- 
fer on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  blD 
was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex :  but  they  were  not  brought  to  trial 
Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
detention ;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated 
with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to 
put  in  bail.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  usurping  government  He  was  there- 
fore outlawed;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  no*  been 
reversed,  t 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was 
tried  for  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of 
procedure.  The  first  who  was  tried  under  the 
new  system  was  Bookwood.  He  was  defended 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  con- 
spicuous as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who 
had  obtained  from  James  the  Becordcrship 
of  London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned  1^ 
and  who  had,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the 
gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline.  By 
his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nickname 
of  the  Manhunter.  Shower  deserved,  if  any 
offender  deserved,  to  be  excepted  fh>m  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost  riffour  of 
those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  per*- 
verted.  But  he  had  been  saved  bv  the  cle- 
mency of  William,  and  had  requited  that  ole* 
mency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposi- 
tion I  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  Shower's 
known  leaning  towards  Jacobitism  that  he  was 
employed  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some 
technical  objections  which  the  Court  overruled. 
On  the  merits  of  the  ease  he  could  make  no 
defence.  The  juiy  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Cranbume  and  Lowiek  were  tiien  tri^  and 
convicted.  They  suffered  with  Bookwood ;  and 
there  the  executions  stopped.} 

'  The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  th^ 
gojremment  might  have  shed  much  more  blood 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of  cruelty.  The 
feeling  iriiich  had  been  called  forth  by  the  die* 
covery  of  the  plot  continued  during  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling 
the  able  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
party  made  a  singularly  skilfyil  use.  They 
saw  that  the  -publio  entlnisiasm,  if  left  without 
guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  hussas,  healthJi 
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and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting 
effect.  The  Association,  into  which  the  Com- 
mons had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was 
Btill  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  com- 
bining four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club 
for  the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with 
which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest 
liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  test  which  would  distinguish  those 
who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession 
from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  in- 
Btrumeut  which  recognised  William  as  rightful 
and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  be 
adopted :  but  objections  were  raised  by  the  To- 
ries. Nottingham,  ever  conscientious,  honour- 
able and  naiTow  minded,  declared  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  words  **  rightful  and 
lawful."  He  still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the 
first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the  Crown, 
not  by  birthright^  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con- 
vention, could  not  properly  be  so  described. 
William  was  doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as 
King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of 
Christians.  **  No  man,"  said  Nottingham,  "has 
Berveu  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faith- 
fully than  I.  But  to  this  document  I  cannot 
Bet  ray  hand."  Rochester  and  Normanby  held 
similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the 
hoi  is  to  agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet  was 
vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton,  whose 
father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord 
Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life,  both 
public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series  of 
faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of 
Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortunate  lieutenant 
of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  W^ark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  Ho  spoke 
on  tlmt  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for 
the  words,  "  rightful  and  lawful."  Leeds,  after 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a 
mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissension 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  at- 
tached to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the 
ofiice  of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their 
Lordships,  instead  of  recognising  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  should  declare  that 
William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English 
Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right 
whatever  to  that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  al- 
most all  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  con- 
sent to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might 
be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave 
importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de- 
clared themselveo  content :  their  authority  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a 
rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive 
right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a  Whig  may, 
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without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknoir» 
ledge  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  facultiea^ 
and  leave  to  be  discussed  by  High  Churchmeik 
Eighty  three  peers  immediately  affixed  theii 
names  to  the  amended  form  of  associatiun ;  and 
Rochester  was  among  them.  Nottingham,  not 
yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  con^iderv 
tion.* 

Beyond  th^  walls  of  Parliamexit  there  wm 
none  of  this  verbal  quibbling.  I'he  language 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  country.  The  City  of  London  led  the 
way.  Within  thirty  six  hours  after  the  Associa* 
tion  had  been  published  under  the  directioi 
of  the  Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  ihe  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  tha 
members  of  the  Common  Council.  The  muni> 
cipal  corporations  all  over  the  kingdom  followed 
the  example.  The  spring  assizes  were  ju^  be- 
ginning ;  and  at  eyery  county  town  the  grand 
jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down 
their  names.  Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeo- 
men, farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands 
to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid  ouL 
In  W^estminster  there  were  thirty  seven  thou- 
sand associators,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight 
thousand,  in  South  war  k  eighteen  thousand. 
The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen 
thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed 
except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inha- 
bitants who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers 
At  Tauntoi%  where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody 
Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  write 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government.  All 
the  churches  and  all  the  meeting  hou&ei^  in  the 
town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  been 
crowded  before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fondly 
called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  con»> 
ties  of  England  Lancashire  was  the  moi^t  Jaco- 
bitical.  Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thou- 
sand signatures.  Of  all  the  great  towu&  of  Eng- 
land Norwich  was  the  most  JacobidcaL  The 
magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  ia 
the  interest  of  the  exiled  djnasty.  The  non- 
jurors were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before  Ihe 
discovery  of  tlie  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual 
spirits  and  ventured  to  take  unusual  liberties. 
One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the  scbiBm  had 
preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  le 
strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  texl 
the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ai^ 
nounced  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come, 
that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  thai 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  tin 
north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Yerj 
soon  it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  thii 
discourse  was  delivered,  swords  had  actually 
been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  BarcU/ 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  nort^ 
bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  d 
the  common  people  of  Norwich  was  not  to  U 
restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes,  thoagk 
discouraged  by  the  municipal  authoritiea,  M 
plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawfiJ 
King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signature! 
amounted  to  forty  eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  1M 
seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 
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England.  The  number  of  names  attaclied  to 
tventj  eeyen  of  those  rolls  apjitbars  from  the 
London  Gazette  to  have  been  ihree  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand.  After  making  the  largest 
aUowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Association  included  the  great  migority  of  the 
adult  male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were 
able  to  sign  their  names.  The  tide  of  popular 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known 
not  to  haye  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of  being 
publicly  affronted.  In  many  places  nobody  ap- 
peared without  wearing  in  his  hat 'a  red  riband 
on  which  were  embroidered  the  words,  "  Gene- 
ral Association  for  King  William."  Once  a 
party  of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to  parade  a 
street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device 
which  seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  the 
new  Solemn  League  and  CoTenant  They  were 
instantly  put  to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their 
leader  was  well  ducked.  The  enthusiasm  spread 
to  secluded  isles«  to  factories  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was 
signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  SciUy 
Bocks,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Malaga, 
bpr  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by  the 
citizens  of  New  Tork,  by  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Virginia  and  by  the  sugar  planters  of  Bar- 
badoes.* 

Emboldened  by  suooess,  the  Whig  leaders 
▼entured  to  proceed  a  step  further.  They 
brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for  the 
securing  of  the  King's  person  and  government 
By  tlis  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while 
the  war  lasted,  should  come  from  France  into 
England  without  the  royal  license  should  Incur 
tht  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the 
en.i  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  sll  functionaries 
•pf  ointed  by  William  should  retain  their  offices, 
notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor 
should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form 
of  Association  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House 
or  should  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  with- 
out signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the 
use  of  their  own  form ;  and  nothing  was  said 
^  •bout  the  clergy. 

.The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour, 
oomplained  bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ven- 
tured once  to  divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch 
0eems  to  have  been  heard  patiently :  but,  not- 
withstanding all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Association  raised  a  storm  against  which  he 
could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  "the  Tower, 
the  Tower,*'  were  heard.  Haughty  and  impe- 
rious as  he  was,  he  was  foreed  to  explain  away 
his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologizing 
in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  little  accustomed, 
save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The 
bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great 
«>eed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham.! 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which 
the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  pro- 
duced in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  lllustrsted  by  thf 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  ftirther 
Regulation  of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  en* 
tirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object  of  dis* 
like  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power 
of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  landowners  whether  they  were 
Whigs  or  Tories.  It  '^as  something  new  and 
monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street, 
who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and 
whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movid)le, 
post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  port- 
manteau fall  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  can- 
didate for  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neigh 
bouring  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been 
regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  come  In  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Tet 
even  this  was  not  tbe  worst  More  than  one 
seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought 
and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garrawa/B« 
The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go 
through  the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the' 
electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting  house 
in  Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things 
were  Intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was  not 
master  of  some  hundrecS  of  acres  of  English 
ground.  J  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in 
which  provided  that  every  member  of  the  House' 
of  Commons  must  have  a  certain  estate  in  land. 
For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  qualification  was  fixed 
at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  burgess  at  twv 
hundred  a  year.  '  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause 
enacting  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot 
Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig  or' 
a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported 
and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  hav« 
now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only 
that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Commit* 
tee,  some  of  the  most  respectable  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  pro-' 
posed  to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general 
been  littie  sympathy  between  the  commercial 
towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  commercial 
towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and 
Nonconformity;  and  the  Universities  were  zeal- 
ous for  t^e  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  how- 
ever, Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common 
cause  with  London  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard, 
said  the  Academics,  that  a  grave  and  learned 
man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned 
men  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a 
boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 
enough  to  entltie  him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant 
prince,  who  had  beeii  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back 
of  a  bill  commnnded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amstordam, 
who  had  at  soa  ships  every  one  of  which  was 

t  8m  th<>  THwheldw*»  PIm  H*iiMt  gtoekjobbliif  KiMi 
tiooB  Ot  PnrlUment  Men,  and  tha  Oonsiderfitfonx  upon  Co^i 
nipt  ISlKtlont  of  Membera  to  iM>rre  In  PvUameut  BiitSi 
tb«w  pamphfatt  w«re  pubUittfd  In  1701. 


worth  a  maaor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when 
the  liberty  nnd  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be 
supposed  to  have  a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  commonwealth  than  a  squire  who  sold  his 
own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the 
necurest  market  town.  On  the  report,  it  was 
moyed  that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted : 
but  the  motion  was  lost  *by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty  three.  On  the 
third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of 
London  should  be  excepted:  but  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  te  divide.  The  final  question 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  seventy  three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
on  the  day  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
Assrtssination  Plot.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the 
bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would 
give  or  withhold  his  assent.  The  commercinl 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  the  City 
of  London,  which  had  always  stood  firmly  by 
him,  and  which  had  extricated  him  many  times 
from  great  embarrassments,  implored  his  pro- 
tection. It  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
Commons  were  far  indeed  from  being  unani- 
mous on  this  subject;  that,  in  the  last  stage, 
the  majority  had  been  only  twenty  three  in  a 
full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  the  Uni- 
Tersities  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight.  On  full  consideration  he  resolved  not  to 
pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said,  could  accuse 
him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion:  his 
prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter; 
and  he  could  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
law  except  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to  his 
people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1696,  therefore,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliament  was  commanded  to  in- 
form the  Houses  that  the  King  would  consider 
of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions. Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Commons  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflecting  on  the 
King.  They  moved  that  whoever  had  advised 
His  Majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill 
was  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Never 
was  a  greater  blunder  committed.  The  temper 
of  the  House  was  very  diflferent  from  what  it 
had  been  on  the  day  when  the  address  against 
Portland's  grant  had  been  voted  by  acclamation. 
The  detection  of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had.changed 
every  thing.  The  King  was  popular.  Every 
day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered 
with  the  signatures  of  associators  were  laid  at 
his  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent 
than  to  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a  thinly  dis- 
guised vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate 
Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from 
their  angry  and  unreasonable  brethren.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen votes  to  seventy;  and  the  House  ordered 
the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to 
be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
know  how  completely  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
iiad  failed.* 


•  The  hfrtory  of  thta  bill  will  be  found  In  the  Journalg 
of  the  Commons,  and  in  a  Teiy  interesting  despatch  of 
^Hermitage,  AprU  14  (24),  }60& 


The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their 
bill,  had  they  not  been  put  into  high  g<yA 
humour  by  another  bill  which  they  considered 
as  even  more  important.  The  project  of  a  Land 
Bank  had  been  revived ;  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had,  two  years  before,  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bat 
in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  common  sen^^e 
and  leas  open  to  ridicule.  Chamberlayne  indeed 
protested  loudly  against  all  modifications  of  fail 
plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  con- 
fidence, that  he  would  make  all  his  conntrymea 
rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not, 
he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom  princes 
and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  drearoer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refu*^ 
to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus:  the  const- 
qnencc  hnd  been  that  England  had  lost  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  yet  what  were  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a 
nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  cnrrency  ? 
But  the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had 
reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which  followed 
Chamberlayne  to  a  small  and  select  company  ct 
incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now 
believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle 
of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  t«n  millions 
sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation;  and  the 
doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years 
may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee  simple.  But 
it  was  still  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  shoufd  hi 
the  special  business  to  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to 
the  nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  now 
proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if 
their  plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should  be 
amply  supplied  with  money  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague, 
saw  that  the  scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must 
speedily  fail,  and  that,  before  it  failed,  it  might 
not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite  insti  ra- 
tion, the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this  point 
they  had  against  them,  ndl  only  the  whole  T017 
party,  but  also  their  master  and  many  of  their 
followers.  The  necessities  of  the  8tate  were 
pressing.  The  oflPers  of  the  projectors  were 
tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  retun 
for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  o» 
million  at  eight  per  cent  The  Land  Bank  would 
advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  a* 
seven  per  cent  William,  whose  chief  ob;ert 
was  to  procure  money  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  somre 
from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  ob- 
tained. Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  hij 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed 
them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentle- 
men were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  boii^ 
able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their  cel- 
lars, and  give  portions  to  their  daughtersL  B 
was  impossible  to  contend  against  such  a  combi- 
nation of  force.  A  bill  was  passed  which  antbo- 
rised  the  government  to  borrow  two  million  fire 
hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand  pounds  at  seTBi 
per  cent.  A  fund,. arising  chiefly  from  a  nrr 
tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  tin* 
interest  If,  before  the  flratof  Aagnsi,  tb^  rah* 
Bcription  for  one  half  of  tfais  loan  shonld  have 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


jr\N  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  WiUiam  landed 
^^  in  Holland.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the  alb'ed 
forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and  BonflSers  were 
ftlready  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impa- 
tiently for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands, 
but  waited  in  vain.  No  aggressive  movement 
was  made.  The  object  of  the  generals  on  both 
(rides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying  of 
hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily 
attained.  The  treasuries  both  of  France  and 
England  were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the 
•  winter,  created  with  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet  on  the  fron- 
tier of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  com- 
modious and  of  vast  extent.  The  quantity  of 
provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  im- 
mense. The  number  of  rations  for  men  was 
commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and 
Cohom  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move, 
surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  both 
Btorehouses  and  stores,  f  Franee,  ajready  faint- 
ing from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  re- 
pair such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mens 
and  Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her 
means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  wfts, 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits 
not  less  painful.  The  material  wealth'  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  had  not  been  very  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  caused : 
but  she  was  suffering  severely  from  the  defect- 
ive state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  ma- 
terial wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed 
by  Parliament  as  the  last  day  on  which  the 
dipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  were 
to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes.  { 
The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till 
midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  order.  On  the  following  Monday 
began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which 
was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity.} 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The 
new  silver  had  scarcely  made  its  appearance. 
About  four  millions  sterling,  in  ingots  and  ham- 
mered coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  the  milled  money  as  yet 'came 
forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.||  Alafrmists 
predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  en- 
lightened kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in 
which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatch4t,  and  a 
pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 


•  liOndon  Onuett©,  Mnv  4, 169«. 

t  Ibid.,  March  12, 16, 1696;  Monthly  MorcQiy  ftn-  March, 
1696. 

X  The  Act.  proTided  that  the  clipped  money  muBt  be 
brought  in  before  the  fourth  of  May.  An  the  third  wss  a 
Sunday,  the  Kocond  was  practically  the  last  day. 

g  L'Hernutage,  May  6  (15),  1696;  Ix)ndon  NewBletter. 
May  4,  May  6.  In  the  Nowslotter  the  fourth  of  May  la 
mentioned' as  ''the  day  «o  much  taken  notice  of  for  the 
univorsal  concern  people  ^ad  in  It." 

y  I/)ndon  Newslett^-r.  Mav  21, 1696;  Old  Postaiaster,  June 
S6;  L'llermitoge,  May  19  (29). 


There  wci'e,  indeed;  some  hammered  pieeei 
which  had  escaped  mutilation;  and  sixpttocei 
not  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring  were  stiii 
current.     This  old  money  and  the  new  money 
together  made  up   a  scanty  stock    of  silver, 
which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  thi 
nation    through    the    summer.^     The    mano* 
facturers  generally  contrived,  thouph  with  ei* 
treme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.** 
The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  great 
extent  on  credit.     Even  an  opulent  man  seldov 
had  the  means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bil)» 
of  his  baker  and  butcher,  ff  A  promissory  not* 
however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  readil/ 
taken   in   the   district  where   his   means   aM 
character  were  well  known.     The  notes  of  tht 
wealthy    moneychangers   of   Lombard     Stre«i 
circulated  widely.  J  J     The  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  did  much  service,  and  would  hare  doiw 
more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  thft 
Parliament  had  recently  been  led  by  Hurley  ani 
Foley.     The  confidence  which  the  public  had 
felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Company  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  ef:tabli>hed  the 
Land  Bank.     It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institii- 
tions;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to 
be  the  favourite  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature.     The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  tea 
to   eighty   three.     Meanwhile   the  goldsmiths, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great 
corporation,  were   plotting  against   it.      They 
collected  its  paper  from  every  quarter;  and  on 
the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  and 
when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had  been 
issued,  t)iey  flocked  to  Grocers'   Hall,  and  in- 
sisted odijmniediate  payment.     A  single  gold- 
smith demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.     The 
Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted  wisely  and 
firmly.     They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which 
had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left 
the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster 
Hall.     Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith 
to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.     The  conspira- 
tors affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  body, 
which   they   hated   and   dreaded.       The    bank 
which  had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  STick 
splendid  auspices,  which  had  seemed  destined  la 
make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance, 
which  had  been  the  boas^.  of  Loudon  and  tlie 
envy   of  Amsterdam,    was    already    insolvent 
ruined,    dishonoured.      Wretched    pasquinaJes 
were  published,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for 
murdering  the  Bank  of  England,  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  •  England,  tb» 
Inquest  on  the  Bank  of  England.     But^  in  spite 


f  Haynefl's  Brief  Memoirs,  Fian!«downe  MSS.  ««01. 

*♦  See  the  petition  fn)m  Birmingham  in  the  Coxamtmf 
Journala,  November  12,  1696;  and  the  petition  frooi  Lifr 
center,  November  21. 

ft  "  Money  exceedinir  scarce,  so  that  none  waa  paid  or  i» 
ceivod:  but  all  was  on  truat." — Evelyn,  May  la.  Aai 
acaln,  on  June  11":  "Want  of  current  money  to  rarryoB 
the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  proviaions  In  the  hm' 
kets." 

Xt  L'Hermita^  May  22  (June  1).  Sm  a  Letter  of  Drv^ea 
to  Tonson,  which  Maloue,  vritb  great  probabiiity,  t 
to  have  b^ien  written  at  this  tima 


▼enture  to  say  that  they  could  command  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ne- 
gotiation was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first 
of  August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contri- 
buted by  the  whole  nj^tion  to  the  magnificent 
underUiking  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 
Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived 
from  the  Continent.  He  had  been  sent  by  Wil- 
liam with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever 
eost  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had 
strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient. 
He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they 
could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops 
would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thou- 
sands. He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during 
his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be 
devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.f  The  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  be- 
gan to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were, 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners 
at  Mercers*  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  nego- 
tiation was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin 
and  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  seve- 
ral conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley,  who  had 
recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if, 
at  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were 
advanced,  those  who  had  done  thie  service  to 
the  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incor- 
porated as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and 
Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they 
•oon  went  back  from  their  word :  they  showed 
a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quar— 
t'elsome  about  trifles:  at  length  the  eight  hun- 
dred thoosand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou- 
sand ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had 
only  on  hard  oonditions.J  So  ended  the  great 
delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission 
expired ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  alm'ost  in 
despair,  had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Two  handred  thousand  pounds  was  the  very 
smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
King's  most  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank 
of  England  adv.«ince  that  sum?  The  capitalists 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were 
in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But 
fair  words,  earnest  entreaties  and  large  promises 
were  not  spared :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted :  the  Di- 
rectors promised  to  do  their  best:  but  they  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 

•  I/TIennitAge,  July  3  (13),  10 (20),  1696 ;  Commonit'  Joai^ 
nnld.  NoTotnlier  25;  Paris  OaMtte,  June  30,  August  26;  Okl 
l^tmaRter.  Julv  0. 

t  William  to  Heinslus,  July 80, 1096;  William  toSbrew» 
bury.  July  23.  80,  31. 

t  Shiewnbury  to  William,  July  28,  81,  August  4^  1696; 
L'H»TniltaffP,  Auirunt  1  (11). 

§  Shrew Kbury  to  William.  August  7, 16W:  L'llermltags, 
Auput»t  14  (24):  London  Garotte,  Auguftt  13. 
.  Ij  L  Hermitage.  August  18  [2H),  16()e.  Among  the  raoords 
of  the  Rsnl:  is  a  resolution  of  the  Directors  j)resrrlblnK  the 
very  words  which  Sir  John  Houblon  was  U  uso.  Wil- 
liam's SMisenf  the  service  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  ooca- 
•lon  is  expressed  in  hin  letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  August  24 
(September  8).  One  of  the  Directors.  In  a  letter  ronceming 
the  Hank,  printed  in  1697,  says:  "The  Directors  could  not 
haye  answered  It  to  their  members,  had  it  been  (brany  less 
OocaHon  than  the  preserration  of  the  kingdom.*' 

%  Haynes's  Brief  Memoires ;  Lansdowne  HSS.  801.  Mon- 
lii(iie'B  fiiendljr  totttr  to  Newton,  annoandng  the  appolal^ 


to  raise  the  money  without  mailing  a  Meond 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constituents.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  mb- 
mitted  to  a  General  Court ;  in  such  a  court  mor« 
than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  Tote; 
and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  pro- 
prietors were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August  at  Grocers'  Hall.  During  the  painful 
interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  hit 
master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is  oftca 
found  in  official  letters.  "If  this  should  nol 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Anj 
thing  must  be  tried  and  Tentured  rather  tiaa 
lie  down  and  die."{  On  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  gat« 
Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Goremor,  who  was  also 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  ia 
our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  coni^idered  by  the  Directorf^,  ex- 
plained the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to 
stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first  % 
little  murmuring.  *'  If  our  notes  would  do,"  it 
was  said,  ♦*  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  poun<ti 

in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  tliis ."     Tht 

Governor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing  bet 
gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  nece6>ities  of 
the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  qnestioa 
was  put  to  the  vote;  and  every  hand  in  the 
Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  Thi 
letters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  th§ 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had 
bound  the  Bank  and  the  government  together 
in  close  alliance,  and  that  several  of  tht 
minfj^ters  had,  immediately  after  the  meetin|^ 
purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to.  give  a 
pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  whitk 
had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  State.  | 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  makinf 
to  hn.sten  the  recoinage.  Since  the  Bostoratiui 
the  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  establisih 
ment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  asd 
jobbers.  The  important  oCce  of  Wardea, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year, 
had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  beta 
filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gcnUemen,  wha 
were  well  known  at  the  haiard  table  of  Whiie- 
hall,  but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  Tower.  This  oflice  had  just  become  ti- 
cant,  and  Montigue  bad  obtfvined  it  for  Nev- 
ton.^  The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strid 
uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speediij 
produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  tit 
department  which  was  under  his  directioiL** 


ment,  bns  been  repeatedly  printed.    It  beftrs  dftte  Xvd 
19,  160&-e. 

•♦  I  have  very  great  pleasure  In  qnotlng  the  w«*  rf 
Haynes,  an  able,  experienced,  and  practlral  man,  whc  M 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  transacting  ousinece  with  N<<v«9 
Tliey  have  never.  I  believe,  been  printed.  •*  Mr.  Ti».«N#» 
ton,  public  Professor  of  tbe  Mathematielcs  In  Camfcr^ii 
the  greatest  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  be^t  men  of  tka 
ai;e.  was,  by  a  ^at  and  wise  statesman,  r«H>i7imen-J<iid£ 
the  favour  of  tbe  Inte  King  for  Wardeb  of  tbe  KiDc'«  3Itd 
and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qaalifirl>9- 
cause  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numWnt,  and  hi*  craf 
Integrity,  by  the  first  of  which  he  could  jndgv*  cwrrw-ir  i 
the  Mint  accounts  and  transactiona  as  soon  aa  be  er.ten^ 
upon  his  office:  and  bv  the  latter — I  mesui  his  intejrir>' 
be  set  a  standard  to  the  conduct  and  bebavSoar  of  e<«T 
ofllcer  and  clerk  In  the  Mint  Well  hmd  K  been  Jbr  i^ 
pnblick,  had  he  acted  a  few  yean  aDoner  In  that  sitoaikia* 
It  is  interesting  to  oompara  this  taatlmonj,  borne  br  a  oas 
who  tliorougblj  iiiidiirtooa  tht  bjifatM  <r  tl^  Mint,  wiifc 


? 


HI8T0BT  aF  EK^LANft 


tu 


8«  derotad  hInMlf  to  his  teak  wHh  an  aotinty 
irhich  left  Lim  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pur- 
tfuits  in  irhich  he  had  surpassed  Archimedes 
4nd  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  vas  com- 
pletely done,  he  reaisted  firmly,  and  almost  an- 
grily, oTery  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of 
icience,  here  or  on  the  Continent^  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  official  duties.*  The  old  officers 
of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin 
silTer  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form  and  pre- 
cedent pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxcbequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  ac- 
complished far  greater  wonders.  Soon  nine- 
teen mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower. 
As  fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in 
London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  Tork,  £xet«r,  Norwich  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  machinery  and  &  workmen 
were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly 
issue  Increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  f 
Yet  even  this  issue,  thougli  great,  not  only  be- 
yond precedent*  but  beyond  hc^e,  was  scanty 
when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  na- 
tion. ^  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silVer 
pass  into  ciroulatlon:  for  durinj  the  summer 
and  autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for 
raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  ao- 
tive  and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should 
reassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered. 
Of  course  no  person  who  thoivht  it  probable 
that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  Ihr  distant,  be  able 
to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willii^  to  part  with 
a  crown  piece  till  that  day.  arrived.  Most  of 
the  milled  pieces  were  tiierefore  hoarded.  J 
May,  June  and  July  passed  a?way  without  soy 
perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 
money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  ^e  keenest 
observer  could  diseem  the  first  (hint  signs  of 
returning  pro^erity.J 

The  distress  of  the  eofmmon  people  was  se- 
Tere,  and  was  agi^Tuted  by  the  follies  of  ma- 
gistrates and  by  the  ^rts  of  malecontents^  A 
squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would 
sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  adininister  to  his 
neighbours,  at  this  trying  ooigunotnre,  what 


tli««Mldtab  talk  «r  Pope.  '<nrTMaellt»toD,''MMPoM, 
**  ttioagh  to  de«p  in  aJiebni  wA  f|esioiM,  could  not  rwdlly 
make  up  a  oommoo  aeooaot;  and,  whilst  he  wan  Mastor  of 
tlM  Mint  naed  to  frat  aooMbody  to  make  up  the  aeeoants 
te  Wm*  80BM  of  «bo  aUteamaa  with  whom  Poya  lived 
■Orfht  h&va  toid  hlaa  that  tt  la  ant  alwi^a  fran  iRnoranoe 
of  arithmetic  that  peraont  at  the  head  <^  great  depart meots 
iMvetoderka  the  hnalneaa  of  caatlng  ^p  pounds,  shilllnga, 

#«  I  do  DDt  lova,"  hn  wrote  to  FUmatoed. ''^  be  printed 
on  ererj  occasion,  much  lass  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by 
fcralsners  about  mathematical  things,  or  to  be  thousht  by 
o«r  own  people  to  be  tHdIng  away  my  tlmo  about  Vtum^ 
wiMn  I  am  about  the  Ki^a  hosinasa." 

f  Bopton  Haynes'a  Brief  Hemobw;  Lanadowne  M88. 
801 ;  the  Old  Poatmaster.  July  4,  ISSe:  the  Postman,  May 
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^'HermltBfa'sda- 


1  Parte  OMatte,  Aufost  11.  lOMw 

Jc - 


On  the  7thaf  Aafast  L'Bamiti«a  rMwrkad  iw  the 


ini  ttea  thai  menv  moM  to  be  m^ehudant 
I  Oonpava  Idtaaand  ltfh»*i  Ml«r  toOhnf  if  t^llatof 


seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and*  as  no  two  of 

these  rural  prtstors  had  exactly  the  same  no* 
tion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added 
confusion  to  ctmfusioB.  In  one  parish  peoplo 
were,  in  outrageous  Tiolation  of  the  law, 
threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  revised  te 
take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next 
parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillingd 
except  by  weight.  ||  The  enemies  of  the  goTCru- 
ment,  at  thtf  same  time,  laboured  indeiatigably 
in  their  vocation.  They  harangued  in  every 
place  of  public  resort,  flrom  the  Choool^ 
House  in  ^aint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded 
kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  Tillage  green. 
In  Terse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering 
multitude  to  nae  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts 
which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest 
named  Orascombe,  of  whose  ferod^  and  scur* 
rility  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  had  long 
been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his  beet  to  per* 
suade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  mem* 
bers  of  Parliament  who  had  Toted  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  currency.f  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  maligni^nt  industry  of  this 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on 
a  population  which  was  doubtless  soTcrely  tried. 
There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  eoon* 
tey^  but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  little 
difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  disooTered, 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.**  In 
one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
excited  by  some  knarish  agitator,  besieged  the 
house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Pwliamenf,  and 
clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short 
money  changed.  The  gentleman  consented, 
and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.tt  Such 
tumults  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated 
into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was 
gravely  oeserted  in  print  that,  in  an  En|^h 
town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a 
butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money, 
that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the 
butcher's  man  had  snatched  up  a  eleaver  and 
killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  fol* 
lowed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
o^  the  ground,  tt  The  truth  was,  that  the  be- 
liariour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  waa 
beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, they  returned  Arom  their  circuits,  re- 
ported tiiat  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excel- 
lent. {I  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness, 
a  good  nature,  a  ^ood  faith,  which  nobody  had 


Jn1y,l«lM»wtththafte4iQaasttaofthammedate.  Dofcn's 
deseriptJon  of  the  stale  of  Nodblk  la  eoionicd,  eo  donht, 
by  bis  obostitutionally  gloomy  temper,  and  Vy  tbe  Awlini 
with  which  be,  not  nnnatnmny,  regarded  the  House  of 
Commnna.  Uis  statifdies  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  his. 
pradletions  wera  signally  iUslted.  Bet  he  m^y  be  heUered 
as  to  plain  frets  which  happened  in  his  imm*'diata  naigh* 
bonrbood. 

f  As  to  Qiamwabsfs  4h•lnsta^  and  tha  opInioB  enter 
taloed  of  him  by  the  most  eaMnalde  Jaeobltea,  see  the  Lifii 
or  Kettlewd).  part  im  section  55.  Lee.  the  compilar  of  the 
Lift  of  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  jost  censure  aome  of 
Gmaeombe*a  wrItlngB,  hat  makea  no  aUoslon  to  the  worst 
of  them,  tha  Aeoonot  of  the  Proaesdlnp  In  the  Uonaa  of 
Oommons  in  reliUlon  to  the  Keoolning  of  the  Clipped  Mon^, 
and  fldling  the  prlee  of  Oolneaa.  That  Oraseombe  was  tha 
author  wna  nroved  betnn  a  Oomsafttoe  of  the  Hoeae  ef 
Oommona.    sea  tha  lonrnals,  Noremhsr  It,  lAM^ 

**  L'lIermlUfe,  Jone  12  (2S),  July  7  (VIX  1«M. 

ft  See  the  Answvr  to  Qraaeomba.  aotttM  KaOeettOM  on 
a  Seandaloaa  UhaL     tt  Paris  eamMs,  S^ptombar  15,  IflMl 

i  l.*Hfli»i|MbOitjiir  4.(i%Ai|fl 


Anticipated,  tlvery  body  felt  that  nothing  but 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  pre- 
vent the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  cre- 
ditor, who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the 
day  in  milled  money,  iras  pointed  at  in  the 
streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with 
demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops. 
Ii  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly : 
if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well 
be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply  their 
wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  nation,  altogether  unfipcustomed 
to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
through  this  trying  year,  a  better  understand- 
ing than  had  ever  been  known  between  the  sol- 
diers and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  gen- 
try, the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers  supplied  the 
redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling 
and  no  marauding.  "Severely 'as  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  felt,"  L' Hermitage  writes, 
"they  have  produced  one  happy  effect:  they 
have  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of  the  country 
is.  No  person,  however  favourable  his  opinion 
of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  ex- 
pected that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would  have 
been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity."* 

Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  com- 
plicated maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of 
more  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by  great 
Ettitesmen  and  great  philosophers  would  have 
failed  completely  and  ignominiously.  Often, 
since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been 
sullen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of 
the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  con- 
fctruction  on  every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the 
fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  dis- 
tress, irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would 
have  caused  an  outbreak  which  must  have 
shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of 
'William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe 
test,  the  Iving  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown 
was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life 
had  excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His 
reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were 
forgotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  personal 
interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people. 
They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowds  to 
•  tign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  de- 
fend and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every 
where  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the  badges 
of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment 
on  the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question 
bis  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  synonyme  for 
cutthroat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  just 
planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests 
had,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated 
their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest 
and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  alle- 
gi?\nce  was  still  due  to  James,  had  indignantly 
relinquished  all  connection   with  zealots  who 


•  L'Htrmitagtt,  July  10  (80),  October  2  (13),  0  (19),  1W& 


seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified 
the  most  onrighteous  means.  Such  was  tht 
state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1G96;  and  therefore  it  wau  thai 
hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  precedinf 
years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion, and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  coun- 
terrevolution, did  not  produce  a  single  tumult 
too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  the  constable'i 
staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  comraereial 
and  financial  crisis  in  England  was  felt  througk 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.  The 
great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No  ia- 
portaiit  military  operation  could  any  where  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile  overtures  lending  ts 
peace  had  been  made,  and  a  negotiation  bad 
been  opened.  Callieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ibe 
many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held 
many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those  con- 
ferences might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  close,  had  not  France,  at  this 
time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another 
quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been 
scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the 
great  array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his 
might  and  of  his  ambition  had  brought  together 
and  kept  together.  But,  during  seven  years, 
all  his  arts  had  been  ba  filed  by  the  skill  of  Wil- 
liam ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened, 
the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a 
single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured 
Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court 
of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  h:lightest 
ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William 
letters  filled  with  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for 
more  money.  This  dissimulation  continued  till 
a  French  army,  commanded  by  Gatinat,  ap- 
peared in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw  off 
his  disguise,  concluded  peace  with  France, 
joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched 
into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whoa 
he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless  they  wished 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declaT« 
Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.  William  ezpostixIat«d 
and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinioa 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of 
England  were  completely  exhausted  ;  and  botb 
her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined  thftt 
they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity. 
Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by 
her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  ibe  Prince 
to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  tbc 
Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  because  he  had  net 
sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her  posse«siaiu 
in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and 
executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  ift- 
tcrests  of  the  coalition  without  consulting  hia 
who  had  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  tiie 
coalition,  f  Lewis  had,  after  the  failure  of  Uie 
Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  tit* 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recognising  Wiltiam, 
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ind  hftd  ft  it&orised  OiSHeres  to  make  •  declam- 
tion  to  that  effeet  But  the  defectioa  of  Savoy, 
the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the 
allies,'  and,  above  all,  the  distressee  of  Bnj^and, 
exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters 
▼hioh  the  JaooUtee  of  Saint  Qermains  received 
from  the  Jaeobites  of  London,  prodnoed  a 
change.  The  tone  of  Gallieres  beeame  high  and 
arrogant:  he  went  baek  from  his  word,  and  fe- 
fiised  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Joy  was  great  among  the 
noignrors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been 
eertsin  that  the  Great  Monareh  wonid  not  be  so 
muttindfril  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common 
interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  the  eanse 
of  his  nnfot^mate  guests,  and  to  ohll  an  osurper 
hii  brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  anthority 
that  His  Most  Christian  Mijesty  had  lately,  at 
Fontaineblean,  ^ven  satisfactory  assnranoes  on 
this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion 
of  our  island  wae  again  seriously  discussed  at 
Versailles.*  Oatinaf  s  army  was  now  at  liberty. 
France,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the 
Side  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand 
men  tor  a  deseent  on  England;  and,  if  the 
misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  die^ 
posed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open 


So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
Williflkm,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696.  he  quit- 
ted his  camp  in  the  Hetherlands  for  Bngland. 
His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for- 
ward to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very 
various  emotions.  The  whole  political  world 
had  been  thrown  into  confrision  by  a  cause  which 
did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacob- 
ites who  had  been  eonoemed  in  the  plots  of  the 
preceding  winter  had  not  been  intermitted ;  and 
of  these  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater  peril  than 
Sir  John  Fenwick  His  birth,  his  connections, 
the  high  situatioBS  which  he  had  filled,  the  in- 
defhtigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during 
several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  pemonal  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him 
out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  ^  example.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself  firom 
the  officers  of  Justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pur- 
Bait  was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought 
of  an  ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he  con- 
eeivod,  save  him  from  the  fiite  d  his  friends 
Chamoek  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were 
neoeesary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from 
what  had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices, 
that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  could 
prove  his  guilt,  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life 
wns  aefe  if  either  of  these  men  oould  be  per- 
■vaded  to  abseond. 

Fenwiek  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
strong  reason  to  wish  that  Porter  or  j^oodouui, 
«r  both,  might  be  hiduced  to  leave  England. 
Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to 
tke  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  theee  men 
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appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  se- 
rious danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwlck's  raised 
what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum ;  and  two 
Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy, 
apd  a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  uii- 
dertook  the  work  of  corruption.  * 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fkll  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  thretr 
out  signifieant  hints,  and,  finding  that  those 
hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a  regular 
negotiation.  The  terms  ofTered  were  alluring ; 
three  huidred  guineas  down,  three  hundrad 
more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyead 
sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  fr'oe  pskrden 
from  King  James,  and  a  secure  rotreat  in 
France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  periiaps 
was  really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  that 
he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  be 
had  been  tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was 
sweet  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had  never  been 
in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain  woul4 
save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates ;  but  a 
few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect 
of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tybum,  would  teaeh 
sueh  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  r^ 
peatedly  confBrring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  in- 
troduced to  Fenwick's  wife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Svery  thing  was  soon 
settled.  Donelagh  nmde  the  arrangements  for 
the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  Thelettem 
which  were  to  secure  to  the  frigitive  the  proteo*- 
tion  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter 
was  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He 
had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would 
have  been  mafiiess  in  him  to  turn  back.  He 
had  sent  Chamoek,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Par- 
kyns, Rookwood,  Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be 
reafly  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed, 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase. 
No  pardon  under  the  Oreat  Seal  would  avert  the 
stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who 
oould  say  that  the  bribe  now  oflfered  was  not 
a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place 
where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  7  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government  under 
which  alone  he  could  be  s^e:  he  carried  to 
Whitehall  information  of  the  whole  intriguef 
and  he  received  full  instructions  from  the  mi- 
nisters. On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  fcr  hi? 
departure  he  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy 
at  a  tavern.  Three  hundred  guineas  were 
oounted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed 
them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  mtih 
sengers  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  wanraui* 
The  unlucky  barber  was  carried  off  to  prisoBy 
tried  for  his  offenoe,  ooavioted  and  pilloned^f 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  sitoatioa  mors 
perilous  than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the 
City  of  Lofidon  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him, 
for  high  treason,  was  laid  before  the  grand  Jury. 
Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
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the  Crown ;  and  th«  bill  was  found.  Fenwick 
now  thought  thnt  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away 
to  the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his  hiding  place, 
and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrire. 
For,  though^  Hunt's  establishment  had  been 
broken  up,  tfiere  were  still  in  that  dreary  region 
■mugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had 
just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring 
traitors.  The  messenger  who  had  ftken  them 
into  custody  was  returning  to  London  with  them, 
when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in 
England  was  better  known  than  his.  **  It  is  Sir 
John,"  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners :  "Stand 
by  me,  my  good  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas 
besides."  The  ofi'er  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
fused: but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants :  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pur- 
sued him :  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised :  the  bells 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang 
out  the  alarm :  the  whole  country  was  up :  every 
'path  was  guarded :  every  thicket  was  beaten : 
•very  hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length  the  fugi- 
tive was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of 
very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she 
•oon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English 
colours :  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kent- 
ish fi'ihermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her 
errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for 
iLer  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  bo 
far  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short 
letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  exidence 
of  his  guilt  All,  he  wrote,  was  over:  he  was  a 
dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by 
dmt  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
Perhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the  How- 
'  ards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad :  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot 
on  Englidih  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government.  Or  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the 
rest?  "  That,"  he  wrote,  "or  nothing  can  save 
me."  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to 
the  post,  and  sent  up  to  Whitehall.  Fenwick 
was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  lan- 
guage and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  Ife 
was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confi- 
dent; and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before 
him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  it 
had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. His  distress  and  confusion  became 
great  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent 
before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One 
chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial 
for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town 
•  for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  for- 
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merly  had  some  connectira)  of  a  ftiendly  kSn4 
The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  bin- 
self  entirely  on  the  royal  mercy,  and  ofi'tred  to 
disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  oi 
the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  mvch  nobody 
could  doubt  Devonshire  advised  hla  coUeaguti 
to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  of  Yi  iilian 
could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  Tb« 
King  was  informed  of  what  had  parsed ;  and  lie 
soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devone^hir*  to  re- 
ceive the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and 
to  send  it  ov«r  to  the  Netherlands  with  al 
speed,  f 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  shouM 
confess.  Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  re- 
vealed all  that  he  knew,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  his  evidence  would  have  serionsly  affect*^ 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergy 
men.  But,  though  ho  was  very  unwilling  ta 
die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  nainda 
stronger  sentiment  than  the  fenr  of  death.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  constmet 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  ts 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon.  Which  would  at 
least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  yet  which 
would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause 
distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of 
that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with 
fears  and  animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothinf 
that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had 
repeatedly  awaited,  with  pistols  loaded  and 
horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful  King 
accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But  if  there 
were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their 
banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  and  promises  of  aervice, 
and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some 
excuse  for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at 
that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
UHurper's  throne,  why  should  they  be  spared? 
That  there  were  such  false  Jacobitea,  high  ia 
political  office  and  in  military  eonimand,  Fen- 
wick had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  in- 
deed say  nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court 
of  Justice  would  have  listened :  for  none  of  th«« 
had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message  « 
letter  for  France;  and  all  that  he  knew  ab««l 
their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hai^ 
and  third  hand.  But  of  their  guilt  be  had  n» 
doubt  -One  of  them  was  Marlborough.  He 
had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  promisd 
to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  H 
James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  phuflSinf. 
again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace  wi^ 
William.  Godolphin  had  practised  similar  de- 
ception. He  had  long  been  sending  fair  wonfa 
to  Saint  Germains :  in  return  for  tboae  fair  woHi 
he  had  received  a  pardon;  and,  with  this  pardfs 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  finances  of  the  existing  govemnMil 
To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  pnnishnKfli 
for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  servfee  to  Si^ 
James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  tki 
fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Rnsmell  sad 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished  memben 
of  that  party  which  had,  under  different  names, 
been,  during  three  generations,  implacably  baa- 
tile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart     Betii 
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ltd  iakeit  t  great  |wrt  in  the  Rerohition.  The 
tames  of  both  were  sabsoribed  to  the  instrument 
irhioh  had  inrited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Eng- 
hmd.  One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for 
Maritime  Affairs ;  the  other  his  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State;  bat  neither  had  been  constantly 
Ikithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  acces- 
fioxi,  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous 
impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  disordered 
by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful partiality  for  the  Tory  faction;  and  both 
bad,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from 
Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  TOwed  by  all  that 
WM  most  sacred  that  he  would  himself  bring 
back  his  exiled  Sorereign.  But  the  tow  was 
broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered;  and  he 
to  whom  the  royal  fhmily  had  looked  as  to  a 
teeond  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that 
ffunily  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone 
Bueh  lengths.  Yet  he  too,  while  out  of  humour 
irith  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of 
James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these 
two  great  men  was  closely  connected  the  power 
and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That 
party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled 
to  William  amd  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
,  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolyed,  if  he 
,  oould  be  induced  to  regard' with  distrust  and 
,  arersion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  prin- 
dple  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  inte- 
,  rests,  his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to 
wjjoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered 
to  Devonshire  a  paper  so  cunningly  coihposed 
that   it  would    probably  have    brought  some 
•  ftevere  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of 
•ingularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty 
ipirit.     The  paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing 
respecting  those   Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which 
he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.    It  contained 
hothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  pr<judice 
to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things.     The  whole  narrative 
Was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  the  most 
part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority  than 
hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
I        warriors  and  statesmen,  who,'  whatever  their 
former  conduct  might  have  been,  were  now  at 
least  hearty  in  support  of  William.     Oodolphin, 
'        Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
I       Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.     Marlborough  liad 
promised  to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to 
oarry  over  the  fleet.     Shrewsbury,  while  out  of 
office,  had  plotted  with  Mlddleton  against  the 
^       goverament  and  King.     Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Germains.     Many 
'       oild  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
'       Jaalousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave 
'       lo  the  new  converts.     Nay,  he  had  been  heard 
'       to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
'       wonla  be  set  up  again  by  the  very  hands  which 

bftd  polled  it  down. 
'  Such  was  Penwick's  confession.     Devonshire 

l^oeived  it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Nether- 
liitids,  without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow 
eouncillors  what  it  contained.  The  accused 
ministers  afterwards  complained  bitterly  of  this 
proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  himself  by 
aajring  that  he  had  been  special^  deputed  bj 


the  King  to  take  the  priboner's  information,  and 
was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Mtgesty  and 
to  His  Mfgesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found 
William  at  Loo.  The  King  I'ead  the  confession, 
and  saw  at  once  with  what  objects  it  had  been 
drawn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than  what 
he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  poUtio 
and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to 
know.  If  he  spared,  employed  and  promoted 
mon  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  ^as  their  dupe.  His  observatiou  was 
quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good ;  and 
he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  htfbda 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  hod  only  gathered 
from  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  Mtrunge 
to  many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  and  acri 
monious  temper  should  have  treated  servants^ 
who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kind 
ness  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of 
human  beings.  But  William  was  emphatically 
a  statesman.  Ill  humour,  the  natural  luid  par- 
donable effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  menuJ 
suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to  give  a 
tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests, 
proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  he 
submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the 
outward  show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave^ 
but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences  which 
might  woU  have  moved  him  to  bitter  re«*eni- 
ment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such 
tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England; 
and  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with 
much  of  a  peculiw  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a 
class,  lowminded  and  immoral.  There  were 
doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
amqng  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  thu 
Whigs.  But  the  m^ority,  both  of  the  Tory  and 
of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men 
whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days 
of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had  been 
formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  co]}rt  which  took  its  character 
from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftes- 
bury. From  men  so  trained  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and 
steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used 
and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  coald 
be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much  relinuce 
might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their 
fears ;  and  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  tc 
the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there 
was  most  to  hope  ^nd  most  to  fear  was  the 
King  in  possession.  If  therefore  William  had 
little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his 
hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  num- 
ber them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct 
towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be 
called  upright  when  compared  with  their  con- 
duct towards  James.  To  the  reigning  Sovereign 
they  had  given  valuable  service ;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  profes- 
sions. Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  mom<$nt  of  re- 
sentment or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  ^th 
Jacobite  agents:  but  hia  general  oondoei  ha4 


ftroved  tbat  be  iras  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a 
Jacobite.  Godolphin  bad  been  lavish  of  fair 
words  to  the  dj-nasty  which  was  out ;  but  he 
had  thriftily  and  skilfully  mannged  the  revenues 
of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had 
Bworn  that  he  would  desert  with  the  English 
fleet;  but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet. 
Even  Marlborough's  known  trea^iorrs, — for  his 
share  in  the  disaster  of  lirest  and  the  death  of 
Talmash  was  unsuspected, — had  not  done  so 
much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  *it 
Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  "William 
had  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it  might 
be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  him- 
self, with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors 
possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course, 
and  having  long  followed  it  with  happy  eff'ect, 
he  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by 
Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain, 
thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  suc- 
ceeded, the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  import- 
ant to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated 
ft-om  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marl- 
borough. The  whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest 
support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom 
Fenwick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
plans  of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassination, 
would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer 
should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice. 
William,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants 
out  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  Lords  Justices.  *'  I  am  astonished," 
the  King  wrote,  "at  the  fellow's  eff"rontery. 
You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories 
as  his  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Ob- 
Berve  this  honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not 
a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacob- 
ites." The  King  concluded  by  directing  the 
Lords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury 
with  all  speed.* 

The  eff'ect  produced  by  William's  lettor  was 
remarkable.  Every  one  of  the  aocused  persons 
behaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly  charac- 
teristic. Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic  and 
slightly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less 
criminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  un- 
easy, bu  t  wary,  reserved  and  selfpossessed,  pre- 
pared himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But 
Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote 
in  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged 
with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's 
rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
ti-ifles  into  enormous  crimes.  *'  My  Lord  Mid- 
dleton," — such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
— "was  certainly  in  communication  with  me 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  We 
are  relations  :  we  frequently  meet :  we  supped 
together  just  before  he  returned  to  France:  I 
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promised  to  take  care  of  His  interests  here :  li 
in  return  off'ered  to  do  me  good  ofiices  there; 
but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to 
be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask 
forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  wai 
the  whole  extent  of  his  offence. f  It  is  but  tM 
fully  proved  that  this  confession  was  by  no 
means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Williaa 
was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  span 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning 
a  fault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  **I  can  fciee," 
the  King  wrote,  "no  crime  at  all  in  what  yoi 
have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  the* 
calumnies  have  made  no  unfavourable  inipret> 
sion  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  thuy  hft^ 
strengthened  my  confidence  in  y<»u."J  A  mai 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  p«^ 
fectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete 
announced  in  language  so  gracious.  Bvi 
Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tender- 
ness which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 
mei-ited.  He  shrank  from  the  tliought  of  meet> 
ing  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  bj 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining 
the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birtfa 
and  his  abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The 
session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The 
King  was  expected  with  tlie  first  fair  wind. 
Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds 
of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  then  one 
of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had 
A  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
gardens  and  fish-ponds.  William  bad,  in  his 
progress  a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling, 
which  lay  far  from  the  nearest  high  road  and 
from  tlie  nearest  market  town,  and  bad  bees 
much  struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  gractf'nl 
and  splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
the  King  landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  even* 
ing  he  reached  Kensington.  The  following 
morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  and 
nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed 
one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 
asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and 
when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day 
came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  averring  that  he 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  sids 
had  been  bruised :  his  lungs  had  sufifered :  he 
had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  trareLI 
That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true: 
but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards 
him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reaimMi, 
that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient  mifi> 
fortune,  and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  frsm 
appearing  in  public,  he  would  have  performed 
the  journey  with  little  difliculty.  His  core- 
spondents told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  Bi 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  c&a- 
suit  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capitii 
Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  moel 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every 
hour's  delay  was  mischievous.  His  Grace  must 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  fa<r« 
calumny  courageously,  and  it  would  Tanish.] 
The  King,  in  a  few  Idnd  lines,  expressed  his 
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iorrow  for  tii«  aeddtnt  **Yau  are  much 
Iranted  here,"  he  wrote:  **1  am  impatient  to 
embrace  jou,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  undiminished.***  Shrewsbury  an- 
swered that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the 
peals.f  Somers  abjured  Him  not  to  commit  so 
fatal  an  .error.  If  at  that  moment  His  Qrace 
should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  con- 
science? .H«  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty:  he 
would  put  a  is*«4n  on  his  own  honour,  and  on 
the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  aocu- 
sation.  It  wovtl^^  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick*s  stoiy  hi  a  romance.  **  Forgiye  me," 
Somers  wrote,  *'for  speaking  after  this  free 
manner ;  for  I  do  own  J  can  scarce  be  tempe- 
rate in  this  mattor."J  A  few  hours  later  Wil- 
liam himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect  **  I  have 
BO  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would 
positixely  interdict  you  from  doing  what  must 
bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any 
time.  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you  that, 
at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on 
mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."} 
Sunderland,  Portland,  Russell  and  Wharton 
Joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in 
name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  face 
the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet  A 
Utter  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  re- 
fuge again  in  his  lonely  mansion  amonx  the 
hills.  H 

Willie  these  things  were  passing,  the  members 
of  both  Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the  opening 
of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.  Public 
credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of 
the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of 
money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled 
silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast 
as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint  Those  poli- 
ticians who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audienoe 
fk*om  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pres- 
sure ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  ^ide.^  Of 
course  every  person  who»  thought  it  likely  thai 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much 
tdoney  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for 
little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung.**  Both  the  allies  and  the 
enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resources 
were  sp^nt,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious 
even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would 
uow  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional 
burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to 
bo  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded 
by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority. 
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Oa  the  twentieth  of  Ooteber  the  Honsts  met 
William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkabl* 
even  among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  is 
which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were 
expressed  in  the  diniified  and  judicious  Ian* 
guage  of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said« 
great  reason  for  connatnlation.  It  was  trae 
that  the  funds  voted  In  the  preceding  seseioii 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and  thai 
the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Vet 
the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad : 
the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  oonvulidon  ai 
home :  -the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed 
all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  Eng- 
land. Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  over- 
tures, was  uncertain ;  but  this  was  certain,  thai 
there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peace  fov 
i^pation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigor- 
oos  war.  *<I  am  sure  we  shall  al^  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with 
France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  ehamber ;  and 
Foley  read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  de- 
bate followed  which  resounded  through  all 
Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament  In  1 708» 
Burke  held  up  the  prooeedings  of  that  day  aa 
an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had 
failed  them  in  the  oonflict  with  the  gigantio 
power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1822,  Haa* 
kisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  off 
an  example  to  a  legiaUtore  which,  under  th« 
pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alt«r 
the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  creditor.  Before  the  House  rose  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  as- 
cendency, since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed 
and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  Th» 
first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  Mo, 
declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  th^ 
King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies^ 
and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without 
opposition,  but  without  a  division,  declared  that 
the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in 
fineness,  weight  or  denomination.  The  third* 
against  which  not  a  single  opponent  of  the  go- 
vernment dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  tha 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all 
parliamentary  funds  established  since  the  King's 
accession.  The  task  of  framing  an  answer  to 
the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
exclusively  composed  of  Whigs.  Montague  was 
chairman :  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad* 
dress  which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in  th« 
Journals  with  interest  and  pride,  ff 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  granted  for  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  Ua 
the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  madi 
without  any  dispute  for  for^  thousand  seamen^ 
About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  wai 
a  division.     The  King  asked  for  eighty  sevai 

••  Lnnsdowne  MS.  801. 

ft  I  feke  mv  Mconnt  of  these  proeeedlnn  fttnD  the  Ooi» 
aona'  Jonrnek,  from  the  deeptttchee  of  Yan  Caeverekirlie^ 
and  L'Hensiteoe  to  the  Stotee  Oeoeral,  and  from  VemoD'S 
letUr  to  ehrawaboKT  oT  the  87th  of  Oetober.  16Q^  **X 
don't  know."  faye  TerDon,  **  that  the  Houee  of  OoBimons 
•vecaitedwIlhjEnalerooBOMrtthsnthivdeatpNsnk'*  .. 
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thonsAnd  soldiers ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that 
number  too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  tiro 
hundred  and  twenty  three  to  sixty  seyen. 

The  malecontents  flattered  themselves,  during 
ft  short  time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  would  be  nothing  more  than  reso- 
lutions, that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or*  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  dis- 
tressed population,  and  that  therefore  £he  forty 
thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand 
soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who 
had  been  lAore  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him 
on  the  firfci  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
biter,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry. 
•*The  King,"  he  said,  "must  have  been  misin- 
fbnned ;  or  His  Majesty  never  would  have  felici- 
tated Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
Country.  I  come  from  GloOoestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  ate 
all  living  pn  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms. 
The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.  There  have  been  serious  riots 
already;  and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to 
be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  mem- 
bers declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing 
Was  quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more 
disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might 
not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed 
With  a  more  malignant  jind  unprincipled  agi- 
tator than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show  ? 
gome  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facte.  There  was  no  such  distress, 
they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting 
as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in 
every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation was  fully  detcrmine<l  to  support  the  King 
in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an 
honounahle  peace.* 

In  fnct  the  tide  had  already  turned.  Prom 
the  moment  af  which  the  Commons  notified 
their  fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began 
to  come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and 
private  drawers.  There  was  still  pressure ;  but 
that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day. 
The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  grateful.  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of 
a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittered  his  life,  has  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel 
.  operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
ttnarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many 
years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God 
that  the  worst  is  over.  Within  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  trade.  The  discount 
on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third. 
The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude 
age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  exchanges, 
which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 


•  Vernon  to  ^hrewRburr,  October  29. 1606:  T/TTt>rinitflze. 
Oofobor  30  (Novpinber  9).  L'Hprmltase  callF  Howe  .Tnojues 
Hnut.  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  bad  always  beard  Iluwe 
apoken  of  tin  Jack. 

t  Pofstman.  October  24,  1C96:  L'ITerm!t«"r«,  Octnb#»r  2a 
(Novembers).  I/HermiMjre  wiyn:  "On  commence  d^'Jk  It 
res^nWr  doweffpts  avantiii^ux  do«  prompt<*s  et  fsvorablea 
r6w)lutlnn8  que  la  Chambre  des  CommuneR  prlt  Mardy.  Le 
dlMoukto  cUm  bttleto  de  baaqiM,  qui  Mtoii  le  jour  aupara- 


against  England,  had  begun  to  lum.f     Soon 
the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in 
Europe.     So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that 
assembly  that  the  Ring  had  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  carryinf 
a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tion with  France,  till  she  should  have  acknow- 
ledged   him   as    King  of  England.  J     Such  an 
address  was   unnecessary.      The   votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  conr 
viction  that  there  was  nu  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution.    There  wa»  as  little  chance  that  ht 
would    be    able   to    effect   tliat  compromise  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  coarse  of  the  negotiations, 
thrown  out  hints.     It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  Engliah 
crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.     xVnd 
even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  been 
disponed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a  sacrifice 
of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties   in   another   quarter.     James  could 
not   endure   to   hear  of  the    expedient   which 
Lewis  had  suggested.     **I  can  bear,"  the  exile 
said  to  his  benefactor,  *»I  can  bear  with  Chris- 
tian patience  to  be  robbed   by  the   Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed 
by  my  own  son."    Lewis  never  again  mentioned 
the  subject.     Callieres  received  orders  to  make 
the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civil- 
ised world  depended.     He   and  Dykvelt  came 
together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted. 
Dykvelt    informed    Lilienroth    that   the    Most 
Christian    King    had    engaged,    whenever  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to 
the  compromise  proposed  by  France,  that  tha 
recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  con- 
dition or  reserve.     Callieres  then  declared  that 
he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Dykvelt  had  said.J     A  letter  from  Pridr,  con- 
taining the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James 
Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,     The  tidings  ran  along  the 
benches — such  is  Vernon's  expression — like  fire 
in  a  field  of  stubble.     A  load  was  taken  away 
ftrom   every  heart;   and   all  was  joy  and  tri- 
umph. ||     The  Whig  members  might  indeed  wcH 
congratulate   each    other.'    For  it  was   to  tba 
wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown, 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  tlie  near 
prospect  of  an  honourable  peace.    • 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the 
autumn,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  re- 
viving. Ordinary  financiers  stood  aghast  when 
they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  {xast 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordiuaxy 
financier.     A  bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  by 

vant  k  18.  ent  revenu  i  douze.  et  les  actiona  ont  aussj  av^ 
ment6  nnofsy  bi^n  que  lea  talllis." 

t  William  to  HHnHluR.  NoYtmber  13  rC3).  1P96. 

^  Ar-t^'S  et  >l6moire«  df»(»  >#«/ociations  de  la  Paix  de  Fy» 
wii-k.  1707 :  VillierP  to  Shrowpliury,  Dwvmher  1  (11 1,  4.,14V 
1096:  Letter  of  Helnaiua.  quot^.^  by  M.  Sirtema  de  Gvorm 
tlnn.    Of  this  Mter  I  hare  not  S  copy. 
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bun,  iad  popiilu);^  4tB^  Om  Q«neral  Mortgage, 
vestored  oonfidence.  New  texes  were  imnoaA ; 
•Id  taxes  were  avgmeBted  or  oontiiMiea;  aad 
thiu  a  consolidated  Aind  waa  formed  eaffioient 
to  meet  erety  jost  elafan  on  tke  State.  Tke 
Bank  of  Engtend  waa  at  tJke  none  time  enlarged 
by  a  new  aubeoription ;  and  tbe  regalations  for 
tbo  payment  of  the  anbeoription  were  ftmmed 
In  anoh  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  Taloe  both  of 
the  notes  of  tho  oorponlion  and  of  the  pnbUo 
•aoniities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  Wore  poaring  fiirth  the 
Mw  silrer  faster  than  otbt.  The  dtstress  iHiieh 
began  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1696,  whieh  was 
almost  insupportable  daring  the  five  saeoeeding 
months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day 
on  whidi  the  Commons  declared  their  immntable 
rssolntion  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased 
to  be  painfully  foH  in  March,  1697.  Some 
months  were  still  to  elapse  befora  credit  earn- 
pletely  reooyered  from  the  most  tremeadoas 
ahodi  that  it  has  erer  sastaiaed.  Bat  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foandation  had  been'  laid  on 
which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabilc  of 
oommercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  eter 
iecB.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed 
the  reetoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to  the 
teniuB  and  firmness  of  thefar  leader  Montague. 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and 
neeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had 
«nicceeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  seoond 
Bank  subscription,  the  Recoinage,  the  Oeneral 
Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  To- 
ries muttered  that  he  deserYed  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at 
hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England 
had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible 
orisis,  an4  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed 
thnmgh  it  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  perishing:  and  the  minister  who  had 
exposed  h^r  to  that  danger  desenred,  not  to  be 
pridsed,  but  to  be  hanged.  OtheA  admitted 
that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed 
Is  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
tiiose  plans  were  Montague's.  The  voioe  of  de- 
traction, howerer,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by 
the  loud  applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
Gity.  The  avthority  which  the  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  unprecedented  and  unriTalled.  In 
the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increasing. 
He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  eon- 
fessiofl,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  efll- 
eient  ofice  in  the  State  had  been  remoTod,  and 
there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prerent  reports 
about  that  confession  from  getting  abroad.  The 
prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of  commu* 
nioating  with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless 
given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  ne- 
ttling against  them,  and  much  against  the  crea- 
tures of  the  usutper.  William  wished  the  mat- 
ter to  be  left  to  uie  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was 
most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  else- 
where. But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  di- 
vided assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parlia- 
meatary  discnss&oa,  though  perhaps  undesirable^ 


•  Wbirtttn  to  ahnmlyaiT,  OotolMr  97, 1606. 
t  SooMi*  to  8hra«rfbanr,  OslolMr  87,  Sl.  16BS;  Vtmon  to 
fhrawibiuy.  October  81 ;  Whwrton  to  Shrewsbury,  "^ianm- 


was  inevitable.  It  was  in  flie  power  of  a  idnile 
member  of  either  House  to  force  on  sucti  a  &• 
cussion;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  m«h- 
bers  who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  fttna 
mors  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know 
whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumonrsd, 
brought  grave  charges  agamst  some  of  the  most 
cBstingaished  men  in  the  kingdom.  If  thete 
must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  derarable  that 
the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  db- 
mand  it.  There  waa,  however,  one  great  dtA« 
culty.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  ef 
the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  oie 
man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  add 
Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stignia 
on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and 
therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  Biit  a  strong 
body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called 
them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced 
to  join  In  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Oodolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other 
Tories  who,  in  t^e  earlier  years  of  William's 
reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  Of 
affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Not- 
tingham, Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in  powe^. 
Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and 
had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Oodolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall;  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that 
one  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
riiould  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious 
delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the  world 
was  talking;  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  sHp-so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
ft^mi  ofllce.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  wlie 
had  seen  Fenwlck's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in 
tbe  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity^  lost  all 
sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  folt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false,  and 
all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This  was 
acknowledged  sven  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  pub* 
lie  men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scraples  or  by 
riiame.*  If  Godolphin  had  steadfostly  refnsed 
to  quit  his  ph^e,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 
been  in  a  most  embarras3ng  position.  But  a  < 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to 
extricate  them  from  tiieir  difilculties.  In  thli 
art  of  reading  and  managbg  the  minds  of  men 
Sunderiand  had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had 
been  during  several  years,  derlrous  to  see  aB 
the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skilful  management  Oodolphin  was  in* 
duced  to  gb  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request 
pe^ission  to  retire  from  office;  and  William 
granted  that  permisslen  with  a  readiness  by 
which  Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised  than 
pleased,  f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig 
junto,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  main- 
taining through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party 
a  discipline  never  before  known.  Was  Uie  ft^ 
qnent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those  moetin||i 
were  numerous:  others  were  select   The  larger 


» I  «B  apt  to  tUnk,"  ny*  Wtawtofn, « tlMV* 
t  tbui  in  iHteigtaM  Uwt  •bout.'* 


..Wwe  hold  at  the  Rose,  a  tayem  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  political  pasquinades  of  that 
time;*  the  smnller  at  Russell's  in  Covent  Gar- 
dnn,  or  at  Somers's  in  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Qodolphin  resided  his 
great  office  two  select  meetings  were  called.  In 
the  morning  the  place  of  assembly  was  BasseU's 
house.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fuller 
muster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Fenwick's  oon- 
fession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been 
known  only  by^  rumour  to  most  of  those  who 
were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  of 
the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly 
by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed 
to  be  that  not  only  Russell,  not  only  Shrews- 
bury, but  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party 
was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite. 
"The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "that  the 
Assassination  plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge 
could  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  There  must 
be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in  Parliament. 
The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and  that 
Russell  should  then  request  the  royal  permis- 
Bion  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had 
told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him 
as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason. f 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to 
William  by  his  ministers;  and  he  consented, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  to  see  the  pri- 
soner. Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  clo- 
set at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were  present. 
"Your  .papers,  Sir  John,"  said  the  King,  "are 
altogether  unsatisfuctory.  Instead  of  giving 
me  an  account  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and 
your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details 
must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  sto- 
ries, without  authority,  without  date,  without 
place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with 
whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  in- 
tercourse. In  short  your  confession  appears  to 
be  a  contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who 
are  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and 
to  make  me  suspect  and  discard  those  in  whom 
I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you 
look  for  any  favour  from  me,  give  me,  this  mo- 
ment and  on  this  spot,  a  full  and  straightfor* 
ward  account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge."  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  "No,  Sir," 
said  the  King.  "For  what  purpose  can  you 
want  time  ?  Tou  may  indeed  want  time  if  you 
mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  But 
what  I  require  is  a  plain  nan*ative  of  what  you 
have  yourself  done  and  seen ;  and  such  a  narra- 
tive you  can  give,  if  you  will,  without  pan  and 
Ink."  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to  say 
any  thing.  "Be  it  so,"  said  William.  "I  will  | 
neither  hear  you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more."  J  j 

•  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  TreMury  day  at 
Kenrfnyrton,  March,  1606-7.  I 

t  Somftre  to  Shrpwubnnr.  October  31, 1696;  Wliarton  to  ! 
Bhrfwj»bury,  of  the  Fame  date. 

X  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  NoTemh«>r  3,  IfiOfl.  The  Kfnfr's 
anwillin^nofif:  to  8ee  Ff^nwick  is  mentioned  in  Somen'*  lat- 
ter of  the  15th  of  October.  i 


Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his  prison.  He 
had  at  this  audience  shown  a  boldness  and  de- 
termination which  sorprised  those  who  had  ob- 
served his  demeanour*  He  had,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  aaxiooi 
and  dejected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his 
fate,  he  had  braved  the  displeasure  of  the 
Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time 
before,  submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few 
hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  befoic 
he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had 
received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  lift 
was  in  no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  wit- 
ness against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  Goodman.  J 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  wfaick 
was  afterwards,  with  some  reason,  made  matter 
of  charge  against  the  government.  For  bis 
testimony  was  most  important:  his  character 
was  notoriously  bad :  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if 
money  oould  save  Fenwick's  life,  money  would 
not  be  spared;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like 
Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobites 
to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like 
Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  ia- 
dissoluble  tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned 
conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  conninf 
and  daring  adventurer  named  O'Brien.  Thii 
man  knew  Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen.  Thej 
met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern  which 
was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate  men. 
O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite 
of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  was 
offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  re- 
warded with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year, 
or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He  ecn- 
sented,  half  from  cupidity,  half  from  fear.  * 
O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy 
had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with 
Goodman  from  the  moment  when  £he  bargaia 
was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Germains.y 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fen- 
wick was  examined  by  the  King  at  Kensington 
it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  Goodman  was 
missing.  He  had  been  many  hours  absent  from 
his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  his  u»xui 
haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  haa 
been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and  this  sa9» 
picio.*^.  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circu]»> 
stance.  Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human 
head  was  found  severed  from  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  na 
feature  could  be  recognised.  The  multitude, 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime 
which  an  Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to 
commit,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fate  <€ 
Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On  in* 
quiry  however  it  seemed  certain  that  Goldman 
had  designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  procla- 
mation appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thou* 
san  1  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  ths 
runaway :  but  it  was  too  late.^ 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond 
measure.     No  jury   could  now   find   Fenwick 

I  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1896. 

P  The  cirrumKtanceii  of  Goodmftn't  flis^ht  mfn  asn^ 
tained  thre«  years  later  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  vbea 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Jersof 
in  a  letter  dated  Sept^mlw  25  (October  6),  1699. 

f  London  Oazetta.  NoremberQ,  1696;  VemoQ  U>^hnmp 
biiry,  November  3;  Yan  CleverBklrka  and  L'Harmitafa  tt 
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Mtlfyo^biglk  trcMcm.  Wm  lie  tiiMi  to  eietpe  Y 
Was  a^Iong  series  of  offonoee  against  the  State 
to  go  Qnpamshed  merely  because  to  those  of- 
ftooee  had  now  been  added  the  offence  of  brib* 
lAg  a  witness  to  suppress  his  etidenoe  and  to 
desert  his  bail  f  Was  there  no  estraordinaiy 
method  by  which  jostice  might  strike  a  crimi- 
nal who,  solely  beoanse  he  was  worse  than  other 
oriminals,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
lawf  Such  a  method  there  was,  a  metiiod 
•irthorised  by  nnmerous  precedents,  a  method 
nsed  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during 
the  tronbles  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  a  method 
used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  GaTaliers 
doring  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  method  wiiich  scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  could  condem^  without  condemning  him- 
self, a  method  of  which  Pen  wick  could  not  de« 
oently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party 
which  was  now  supreme  in  the  State  deter- 
mined to  have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  November,  Russell  rose 
in  his  place  and  requested  to  be  heard. '  The 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage 
not  of  the  most  respectable  kind :  but  to  him 
no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  he  saict,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper 
in  which  grave  accusations  wore  brought  against 
some  of  His  Majesty's  servants ;  and  His  Ma- 
jesty had,  at  tiie  request  of  his  accused  ser- 
vants, graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confes- 
sion was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral 
ithen,  with  spirit  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better 
man,  demanded  justtee  <br  himself  and  Shi^ws- 
bury.  "  If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put 
myself  on  you  as  on  my  countiy,  and  am  ready 
to  stand  or  fall  by  yoxrr  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick 
should  be  brought  to  tiie  bar  with  all  speed. 
Otitts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as  member  for 
Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to 
take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  haTe  no  op- 
portunity of  making  or  receiving  any  communi- 
oation,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  New- 
gate to  Westminster.  The  House  then  ad- 
journed till  the  afternoon. 

▲t  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace 
was  again  put  on  the  table;  candles  were 
lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were  care- 
fully cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  at- 
tendance under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called 
in,  and  exhorted  trcm  the  chair  to  make  a  ftill 
and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and 
evaded.  *«I  cannot  say  any  thing  without  the 
King's  permission.  His  Majesty  may  be  dis- 
pleased if  what  ought  to  be  known  only  to  him 
should  be  divulged  to  othem."  He  was  told 
that  his  apprehemdoos  were  groundless.  The 
King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  his  fkithftil  Commons  to  inquire  into 
whatever  concemod  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
of  his  government  **  I  may  be  tried  in  a  few 
days,"  said  the  prlsoMr.  <*I  ought  not  to  be 
*'  —         "'■  ■ '»  -  "■  -^^-^^ 

''  Hm  Mfiouat  «r  the  ef«tls  «r  tbic  daj  I  hmn  tKfcm 
Ikvni  the  Commons'  Jonnuh;  th»  rmkamhU  work  eatMiad 
FrooMdliMi  in  F»il«MBt  afOut  Sir  Johm  VWbwMe,  IteK. 
ap<m  a  BiU  of  Attainitar  tar.li^  fnwos,  1186;  Tccms^ 


asked  to  say  any  thing  which  may  rise  np  W 
judgment  against  me."  "  You  have  nothmg  tO' 
fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  **  if  you  will  only 
make  a  ftili  and  free  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly 
with  the  Commons  of  England.'*  Then  Fen- 
wick begged  for  delay.  He  was  not  a  ready 
orator:  his  memory  was  bad:  he  must  have 
time  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as  he. 
had  been  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal 
closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could 
not  but  remember  the  principal  plots  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his 
chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate 
what  it  was  quite  hnpossible  that  he  coidd  hav« 
forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all  fiiir  allow- 
ances, and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subor- 
dinate  details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  ft-om  the 
bar;  and  thrice  he  was  brought  back.  He  was  so- 
lemnly informed  that  the  opportunity  then  given 
him  of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Commons 
would  probably  be  the  last  He  persisted  ia 
his  refusal,  and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate. 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  confe^on  waa 
false  and  scandalous.  Coningsby  proposed  to 
add  that  it  was  4  contrivance  to  create  jealous* 
ies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  real  traitors.  A  few  im- 
placable and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose  hatred 
of  6odolphin  had  not  been  mitigated  by  his  re- 
signation, hinted  their  doubts  whether  the  whole' 
paper  ouf^t  to  be  condemned.  But  after  a  de- 
bate in  which  Monti^e  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  the  motion  was  carried.  One 
or  two  Toioes  cried  *'No :"  but  nobody  ventured 
to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  fhr  all  had  gone  smoothly:  but  in  a fi.*w 
minutes  the  storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible 
words.  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pronounced ;  and 
all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the  great  fic- 
tions were  instantly  roused.  The  ToricSs  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them  had 
left  the  house.  Those  who  renuined  were  loud 
in  declaring  that  they  never  would  consent  to 
such  a  viglation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and 
their  ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick was  cairied  very  late  at  night  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  nine  votes  to  sixty  one ;  bu4 
it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would  be  long  and 
hard.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more 
strongly  excited.  On  both  sides  there  was 
doubtless  much  honest  seal ;  and  on  both  sides 
an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear, 
hatred,  and  cupidity  disguised  under  specious 
pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.  The 
baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into 
life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long 
been  lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted 
false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the 
branding  iron  and  the  shears.  Even  FhUer 
hoped  that  he  night  again  find  dupes  to  listen 
to  him.  The  worm  had  forgotten  him  since  his 
pilloiying.  He  now  had  Hie  effrontery  to  write 
to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the  bar 
and  promising  much  important  infonnation  about 
Fenwick  and  others.    On  the  ninth  of  Novem-*' 


Iitfttor  to  Slir«triA»arj,  Vknmaibm  6.  1696^  snd  Bomwtft 
Latter  to  Shmrtbiiiy,  Norvmber  7'.  Vrom  teth  them  let- ' 
tnnlfclf  flato  that  tba  Whig  l«ad«n  had  much  diffleulty ' 
in  obtahiteg  tha  atookatlon  of  QeOolfliiB. 


b«r  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  h« 
had  received  this  communication:  but  the 
House  very  properly  refused  even  to  suffer  the 
letter  of  so  notorious  a  yillnin  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  har- 
ing  been  prepared  by  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor iGeneral,  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate 
pharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bossiney, 
one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preced- 
ing session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Asso- 
oiation,  accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured 
terms,  of  fawning  on  the  Court  and  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were 
taken  down;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain 
them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sey- 
mour spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and 
quoted  the  speech  which  Ctesar  made  in  the 
Roman  Senate  agains^t  the  motion  that  the  ao- 
oomplices  of  Catiline  should  be  put  to  death  in 
an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig  orator  keenly 
remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgot- 
ten that  Csesar  was  grievously  suspected  of 
having  been  himself  concerned  in  Catiline's 
plot.*  In  this  stage  a  hundred  and  ninety  six 
members  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and  four 
against  it.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Feawick,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self. He  begged  to  be  beard  by  counsel :  his 
.  request  was  granted;  and  the  thirteenth  was 
fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  withia  the  memory  of  the  oldest  mem- 
ber had  there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House 
as  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  ap- 
proaches were  with  some  difficulty  cleared  ;  and 

^  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to 
oome  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was 
so  great  that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible 

*  influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have 
been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  onee 
to  say  **My  Lords."  Fenwick,  having  been 
formally  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to  the,  bar,  at- 
tended by  two  barristers  who  were  generally 
employed  by  Jacobite  dulprits.  Sir  Thomas 
PowiK  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel 
appointed  by  the  House  appeared  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  occupied  three  days. 
Porter  was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was 
established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by 
suoh  moral  proof  as  determines  the  conduct  of 
men  in  the  affaire  of  common  life,  that  Goo<l- 
man's  absence  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  scheme 
planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick's  friends 
with  Fenwick's  privity.  Secondary  evidence 
of  what  Goodman,  if  he  had  bfeen  preeent, 
would  have  been  able  to  prove,  was,  after  a 
warm  debate,  admitted.  His  confession,  made 
on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  was  put 
in.  Some  of  the  grand  jurymen  who  had 
found  the  bill  against  Sir  Jobs  gave  an  ao- 
oount  of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before 
them ;  and  their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted 
another  conspirator.    No  evidenoe  was  produced 


in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After  counsel  for  hi» 
and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back 
to  his  cell.f  Then  the  real  struggle  began.  U 
was  long  and  Yiolent.  The  Houiie  repeatedly 
sate  from  daybreak  till  near  midnight.  Ones 
the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair  fifteen  boors  wit>i- 
I  out  intermission.  Strangers  were  freely  wdr 
mitted :  for  it  was  felt  that,  since  the  House 
chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of  justice,  to  fit 
with  open  doors.  ^  The  substance  of  the  de- 
bates has  consequently  been  preDcrved  in  a  re- 
port, meagrf,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually 
full.  £very  man  of  note  in  the  House  took  pait 
in  the  discussion.  The  bill  was  opposed  hy 
Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rfaetoris 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertonguc, 
and  by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his 
wit  and  of  his  temper,  by  Seymour  with  chs- 
raeteristic  energy,  and  by  Harley  with  characta^ 
istic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Moutagui 
displayed  the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater, 
and  was  zealously  supported  by  Littleton.  Coa- 
spicuousin  the  front  ranks  of  the  hostile  parti«« 
were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simon  Bar- 
court  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentle- 
men  of  honourable  descent:  both  were  distia- 
g^ished  by  their  fine  persons  ssd  graceful  man- 
ners: both  were  renowned  for  eloquence;  and 
both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may 
be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted 
for  prodigality  and  love  of  pleasure.  I>is5ipa- 
tion  had  made  them  poor:  poverty  had  made 
them  industrious ;  and  though  they  were  still 
as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very 
young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty  six,  Cowp*» 
only  thirty  two,  tliey  already  had  the  first  pmc- . 
tioe  at  the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  ri^e  shll ' 
higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
realm,  end  the  founders  of  patrician  houses. 
In  politics  they  were  diftmetrioally  opposed  te 
each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  Revulntioa 
with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Goaf 
vention,  had  with  difficulty  reconciled  his  coa- 
science  to  the  oaths,  and  hnd  tardily  and  un- 
willingly signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had 
been  in  arms  for  the.  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  sliort  and 
tumuHnary  campaign  which  preceded  the  flight 
of  James,  distinguished  himself  by  int^'lligence 
and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  removed 
to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crowa 
had  not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  iB  the 
Lower  House,  or  indeed  any  where  else ;  aad 
their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once  sup- 
plied by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the  trial  ef 
Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  ai^ 
management  of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  fcr  a 
moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosea 
member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election  eC 
1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  hs 
attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary 
speakers.  Chesterfield  Biaay  years  later,  ia 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  bob,  described  Cow^et 
as  an  orator  who  never  ^oke  without  applause, 
but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  ow«d  the  ia- 
fluence  which  he  long  exeroised  over  great 
assemblies  to  the  singular  sharm  of  his  etyl«. 


*  Oommonn*  Journals,  Norember  0,  1006 ;  Temon  to 
Bbrewphurr.  November  10.  The  editor  of  the  Stato  Triitla 
U  mistaken  in  eupponing  that  the  quotatt^n  from  Oaenr'i 
lyeech  w««  made  in  th«  dil*t«  of  Um  Idik 
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kift  Tmea  and  to  Mtioa.  Ch(Ml0rA«ld  wm,  b*- 
jQtxd  all  doubly  inteUectually  qaalUied  to  form 
a  correct  jadfpnent  <m  audi  a  aatjeot  Bui  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  ebjeet  of  bis  leW 
ters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  poUtcoess  in 
oppositioii  to  much  higher  qualitiea.  He  thera- 
fore  constantly  and  sjstematicany  attsibuted 
the  snooeas  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
age  to  their  saperioritj,  not  in  solid  abilities 
and  acquirements,  bnt  in  Boperficial  graoee  of 
diolion  and  manner.  He  vepreecnted  eTcn  Marl- 
borough as  a  man  of  Tcry  ordinaiy  capacity, 
who,  solely  beeanse  he  was  extremely  well  bred 
and  well  spoken,  had  risen  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It 
may  confidentJiy  be  pronounced  that  both  to 
Uarlborough  and  to  Cowper  Chesterfield  was 
unjust.  The  general  who  saved  the  Empire 
pnd  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  asousedly 
something  more  than  a  fine  gmtleman ;  and  the 
jsulge  who  presided  during  nine  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all 

Ssrties  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
ne  declaimer. 

Whoever  attentiTely  and  impartially  studies 
the  report  of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that, 
•n  many  points  which  wore  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on 
the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right 
It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
brought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  wonld  have  been  brought  home 
to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if 
be  had  not^  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded 
the  justioe  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was 
true  that  he  had,  in  the  very  act  of  prolwsing 
re{  entance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new 
tifence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pre- 
tending  to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  conifes- 
•ion,  he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed 
•very  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  pro- 
claimed every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest 
af  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  re^ 
of  punishment:  it  was  plain  that  be  could  be 
.  teaohed  only  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either  tliat  many 
such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had 
ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  or  after  a 
fkirer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have 
Aally  established.  They  had  also  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  dispute  about  the  rule  which 
requires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
^The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  why  the  eridence  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  tred 
^  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  sthould  not  be  suffi- 
lient  to  :*»rove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is 
i^Mwe  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  assertion 
•f  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness 
•M^  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by 
two  witnesses  u^y  be  exifavagant.  The  story 
told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted. 
Vhe  story  told  bv  iwo  witnesses  may  be  oontva- 
dietad  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  toM  by  eae 
iritneM  may  be  eoriobosated  by  a  crowd  of  clr- 
Xht  itoty  iM  b^j  two  vltMMM 


may  hMpe  no  sooh  oorroboratien.  The  one  miU 
ness  may  be  Tillotson  or  K^n.  The  two  vi^ 
nsssee  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Toiy  party,  however,  vehe* 
mently  maintaiiwd  that  the  law  which  requinNi 
two  witnesses  was  of  universal  and  eternal  ohli* 
gatlon,  paK  of  the  kw  of  nature,  pari  of  the 
Uw  of  Qod.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Num- 
bers and  the  book  ef  D^teroncmy  to  prove  tha4 
no  man  ought  to  be  oondemned  to  death  by  itm 
mouth  of  a  single  witness.  **  Caiaphas  and  hi* 
Sanhedrim,"  said  Havley,  **were  ready  enough 
to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation 
of  justice :  they  said,— 4uid  we  have  heard  such 
things  said, — *  We  must  slay  this  man,  or  th^ 
Romans  will  some  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim^ 
in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  ne^ 
venture  to  set  aside  Uie  sacred  law  which  re» 
quired  two  witnesses."  **  Even  Jesebel«"  salA' 
another  orator,  <*  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth'g 
vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  twift 
men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely."  •*  If  the  testl- 
mony  of  one  grave  elder  had  been  sufficient,"  it 
was  asked,  "what  would  have  become  of  th« 
virtuous  Susannah  ?"  This  last  allusion' called 
forth  a  cry  of  **  Apoeryphai  Apocrypha,"  feon 
the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  cmi 
scarcely  have  imposed  en  those  who  conde* 
scended  to  use  them,  Montague  obtained  a  eo»« 
plete  and  easy  viotoij.  *'An  eternal  lawl 
Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  Hit  reign  ef 
Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except  in 
statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  very  smaU 
class  of  offences  ?  If  these  texts  from  ^e  Pen- 
tateuch and  these  precedents  from  the  practice 
of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  any  thing,  they  preie 
the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  ef  the  realsa  * 
to  be  a  mass  of  iiguatiee  and  impiety.  One 
witness  is  sufficient  to  coarict  a  murderer,  % 
burglar,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  % 
rarisher.  Nay,  there  are  canes  of  high  treasevt 
in  which  only  one  witness  is  reqiured.  One 
witness,  can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippora 
and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  sajf 
that  the  whole  law  of  eridence,  according  ttt 
which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  thia 
country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  ia 
ricious  and  ought  to  be  remodelled  t  If  you 
shrink  fit>m  saying  this, 'you  must  admit  thai 
we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  Sb 
divine  oi-dinance  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligflUon,  bnt  simply  with  an  English  rule  of 
procedure,  which  applies  te  not  more  than  twe 
or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  % 
hundred  and  fif^  years,  which  doives  all  it» 
authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  ebro- 
gated  or  suspended  without  offence  to  Qod  e» 
men." 

It  if  as  much  lose  easy  to  answer  the  chiefo  of 
the  opposition  when  they  set  forth  the  dangsv 
of  breaking  down  the  partitioii  which  separatee 
the  Axnctione  of  the  legislator  from  those  of 
the  judge.  **  This  man,"  it  was  said,  «<  may  be 
a  bad  Engliriiman ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be 
the  oause  ef  all  good  Englishmen.  Only  lael 
year  we  pasned  an  Act  to  r^pUate  the  prooedt 

les  of  trees 


of  the  ordinary  eomrta  In  ease 

We  passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  tha^ 


In  those  courts,  the  lifls  of  a  subject  obnoxioua 
to  the  government  was  not  then  sufficiently  se- 
cured. Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  government  was  then  far  more  secure  than 
it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
Bupremo  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient 
national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode 
of  trial  in  political  oases  are  obvious.  The 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number 
of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable  number 
without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment 
at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it 
down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  cor- 
rupting them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear 
•very  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument 
msed  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed 
np  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty 
of  partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the 
great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In  the  trial  of 
Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whiim  had 
much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before 
the  case  was  opened,  performed  the  functions 
both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  re- 
strained, as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility;  for  who  was  to  punish  a  Par- 
liament? They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  is 
selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit 
to  exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies. 
The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and  went  out 
ae  they  chose.  They  heard  a  ft-agment  here 
and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a 
fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  in  his 
favour.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they 
were  exposed  to  every  species  of  influence. 
One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  of 
his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat :  another 
might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured 
by  the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In 
the  debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions 
excited  which  are  unknown  to  well  constituted 
tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  as- 
sembly divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called 
forth  loud  cries  of  "Hear  him."  Another  was 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke 
against  time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were 
supping  might  come  in  to  divide  *  If  the 
life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  h^  sported 
with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man 
secure  ? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed, 
tenture  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  public 
danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act  of  Attninder. 
They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  over- 
powering^ necesfity.  But  was  this  such  a  case? 
Even  if  it  were  gnintc4,  for  the  sake  of  nrgu- 
mont,  that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were  justly 
attained,  was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great 
ininister  who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of 
Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who 
was  high  in  the  royal  favour,  and  whose  capacity. 


'^*  T/Hermltage  tells  UB  that  inch  things  took  place  tn 
ttieae  debates. 


eloquence  and  resolution  siade  bim  an  object  ol 
dread  even  in  his  fall  ?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like 
Monmouth,  a  pretender  to  the  Crown  and  the 
idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were  all  the  finest 
youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist 
under  his  banners  ?  What  was  he  but  a  sub- 
ordinate  plotter?  He  had  indeed  once  had 
good  employments:  but  he  had  K>ng  lost  them. 
He  had  once  had  a  good  estate:  but  he  had 
wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of 
character  be  had  never  had.  He  was,  no  dovbt, 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family: 
but  that  family  did  not  share  his  political  pre^ 
judices.  What  importance,  then,  had  be, 
except  that  importance  which  his  persecutort 
were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking 
through  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of 
Englishmen  in  order  to  destroy  him  ?  Even  if 
he  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could  he  do  but 
haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges, 
and  drink  the  health  of  King  James  and  t%0 
Prince  of  Wales.  If,  however,  the  govemmeui, 
supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  by 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hunp 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half 
million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association, 
did  really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poar 
ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  4night  be  withheld  from  him.  He 
might  be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  there 
was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an 
enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  oould  be  safe 
only  when  he  was  in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might 
be  found  for  this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  mof« 
objectionable.     But  it  was  said  that  whoever  re> 
viewed  our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regai>l 
such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as  ex- 
amples.     It  had  many  times  happened  that  an 
Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or 
animosity,  harf   when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed   and 
solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.     Thus,  in  old 
times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger 
Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  not 
unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  re- 
scinded on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  be 
might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair  play  for 
his  life.     Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  exist- 
ing generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford 
had   been   annulled,   without    one    dis^sentient 
voice.     Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left 
unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  God,  persons  who  had 
been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  snd  penalties^ 
I  had  repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.     No  man 
!  had  ever  mnde  a  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
I  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his  cn^ 
i  mics  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  liy  aa 
i  unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  that 
I  he  was  himself  destroyed.     If  it  were  true  that 
j  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose   fate  was  now 
I  trembling  in  the  balance,  had  himself  formerly 
I  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  thai 
I  which  was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not 
I  this  a  fact  which  ought  to  suggest  Tery  seriov 
reflections  ?      Those  who   tauntingly  remindeci 
Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which 
had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  tbem- 
sdves  be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  and 
terrible  hour,  th&t  they,  had  sapportod  lsb9  M 
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wtlch  had  Attainted  Fdnwiek.  '•  Let  xu  remem- 
ber what  Ticissitudee  we  have  eeen.  Let  ns, 
from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  tnoonstancy 
of  fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity.  How 
little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man  a  fa- 
vonrite  oourtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  sorronnd- 
ed  with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we 
ihonld  live  to  see  him  standing  at  onr  bar,  and 
awaiting  his  doom  fh>m  our  lips  I  And  how  far 
is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day, 
in  tlie  bitterness  of  onr  sonis,  vainly  invoke  the 
protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now 
treat  so  lightly !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  again  be  snbject  to  tyranny  I  Bnt  God  for- 
bid, above  all,  that  onr  tyrants  should  ever  be 
sble  to  plead,  in  jnstifleation  of  tl»e  worst  that 
they  can  inflict  upon  ns,  precedents  furnished  by 
ourselves !" 

These  topics,  skilftiny  handled,  produced  a 
great  elFect  on  many  moderate  Whigs.  Mon- 
tague did  his  best  to  rally  his  followers.  We 
still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  mnst  have 
been  a  most  effeetive  peroration.  "  Gentlemen 
warn  us" — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to 
have  been  what  he  said — "not  to  famish  King 
James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever  he  should 
be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do 
they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall 
ever  come,  this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be 
the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  T  No,  Sir,  his 
model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his 
own:  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and 
after  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retri- 
bution on  a  single  guilty  head ;  but  his  own  bill, 
which,  without  a  defence,  without  an  investiga- 
tion, without  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three 
thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
English  blood  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the 
men  to  the  gallows  and  the  women  to  the  stake. 
That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never 
may  be  able  to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear 
of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those 
enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him 
raling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give 
my  vote  for  this  bill." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of 
the  ministry,  the  minority  grew  stronger  and 
atronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The  ques- 
tion that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill  had  been  carried,  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
On  the  question  thai  the  bill  should  be  commit- 
ted, the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes 
were  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Noes  a 
hundred  and  flfty-stx. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was 
ennied  up  to  the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the 
Lords  had  made* preparations  to  receive  it. 
Every  peer  who  was  absent  fh>m  town  had  been 
Buasmoned  up:  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the 
summons  and  was  unaMe  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Black  Bod.  On  the  day  flxed  for 
f  he  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the  benches  was 
ttnpreoedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal 
l^rds,  exclusive  of  miners,  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places. 
Many  thought  tli'at  the  Bishops  ought  to  have 
been  permitted.  If  not  required,  to  withdraw : 
for,  by  an  ancient  eaaon,  those  who  ministered 
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at  the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  On 
the  trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treason^ 
the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit 
to  l>e  absolved  or  condemned  by  laymen.  And 
surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine  should 
doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge, 
it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should 
doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  lat« 
ter  case,  as  in  Ihe  former,  he  contracts  thaft 
stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards  with 
horror;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  uf 
blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  !n  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  Strafford  was  under  considera- 
tion, all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.  Now, 
however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had 
voted  fur  some  of  the  most  infamous  acts  of  at- 
tainder that  ever  passed,  was  thought  more 
worthy  of  imitation;  and  there  was  a  great 
muster  of  lawn  sleeves.  It  was  very  properly 
resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  pririlege  of 
voting  by  proxy  should  be  suspended,  that  the 
House  should  be  called  over  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every 
member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should 
be  taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth 
was  teeming  with  strange  designs.  He  had 
now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth  could 
no  longer  be  pleaded^s  an  excuse  for  his  faults ; 
but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than 
ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral 
character  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine 
qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualitiej 
which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He  had  bril- 
liant wit  and  ready  invention  without  common 
sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy 
without  common  honesty.  He  was  capaUe  of 
rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince ;  atvl  yet 
he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller. 
His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonourable  actions:  yet  he  was  not  undor* 
the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  f'f 
the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are  to 
be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and  money 
less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain — for  no  milder 
word  will  come  up  to  the  truth — ^it  was  merely 
to  amuse  himself  and  to  astonish  other  j^eople; 
In  civil,  as  In  military  affairs,  he  loved  ambus* 
cades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  ima* 
gined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
making  a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  com- 
motion ;  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to 
a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that 
the  stories  which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay, 
and  which  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  Whiga 
and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  oal amnios, 
were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  la 
prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  p<H 
iicy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  o« 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties, 
to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextri- 
cable eonfnsion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of 
the  prisoner:  and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  coTnirmtiicnte  directly.  It  w#i8  ne- 
cessary to  (jmploy  the  intervention  of  more  than 
one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
was  A  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's  first  cousin 
Her  gallantries  were  notorious;  and  her  hus- 
band had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his 
brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his 
marriage:  but  the  attempt  had  been  defeated, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  «eal  with  which 
Monmouth  had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kins- 
woman. The  lady,  though  separated  from  her 
lord,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and 
associated  with  many  women  of  fashion,  among 
others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fen  wick,  and  with  a 
relation  of  Lady  Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Law- 
son.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess, 
Monmouth  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  several 
papers  containing  suggestions  framed  with  much 
trt.  Let  Sir  John — such  was  the  substance  of 
these  suggestions — boldly  affirm  that  his  con- 
fession is  true,  that  be  has  brought  accusations, 
on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay, 
that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facta 
which  he  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quar- 
ters ;  and  let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  which  his 
▼eracity  may  be  easily  brought  to  the  test.  Let 
him  pray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  llom- 
ney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  con- 
fidence, may  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agree- 
ing with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  evidence  which  caused  the  sud- 
den disgrace  of  Lord  \rarlborough,  and  any  let- 
ters which  may  have  been  intercepted  while 
passing  between  Saint  Gerraains  and  Lord  Go- 
dolphin.  "  Unless,"  said  Monmouth  to  his 
female  agents,  *'  Sir  John  is  under  a  fate,  unless 
he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are  safe.  If  he 
does  not,  he  is  a  dead  man  "  Then  this  strange 
intriguer,  with  his  usual  license  of  speech,  re- 
viled William  for  what  was  in  truth  one  of 
William's  best  titles  to  glory.  **  He  is  the 
worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He  pre- 
tends not  to  believe  these  charges  against 
Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin. 
And  yet  he  knows," — and  Monmouth  confirmed 
the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath, — **  he 
knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  de- 
livered by  Lady  Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the 
advice  which  they  contained  had  been  followed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the 
adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King 
would  have  been  bitterly  mortified  :  there  would 
have  been  a  general  panic  among  public  men  of 
every  party:  even  Marlborough's  serene  forti- 
tude would  have  been  severely  tried;  and 
Shrewsbury  would  probably  have  shot  himself. 
But  that  Fenwick  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear.  Such 
was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step 
whicH  he  was  urged  to  take  was  haisardcus. 
He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  that  .step, 
not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but 
Ytecause  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others;  and  he 
was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through 
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the  earliest  stwge  without  a  division  Tbei 
Fenwick's  confus.'^icui,  which  had,  by  the  royal 
command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read; 
and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  "  Nobody  caa 
wonder,"  he  said,  **  that  »  man  whose  head  ii 
in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  aceumng 
others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since  tkt 
accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  mt 
intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  wbat^ 
ever ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour."* 
Marlborough's  assertion  may  have  lieen  true: 
but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  tratk 
of  all  that  Fenwick  had  said.  Godolohin  west 
further.  "I  certainly  did,"  he  said,  "eoa- 
tinue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King  Jama 
and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  then 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It 
is  possible  that  they  and  those  who  are  about  I 
them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  ii 
utterly  false  that  I  have  had  any  such  dealing! 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  as  are  de> 
scribed  in  the  paper  which  Your  Lordships  have 
heard  read."f 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  any  further  confession  to  make. 
Several  peers  interrogated  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe  that 
the  papers  which  he  bad  sent  to  Newgate  had 
produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  ca- 
CQuraging  manner,  several  qnestions  intended 
to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  Ke 
such  answer  however  was  to  be  extract^^d  from 
Fenwick  Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenitjos 
machinations  had  failed.  Enraged  and  di»fh 
pointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became 
more  zealous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer 
in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed  the  rapid 
change  in  his  temper  and  manner:  bat  that 
change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well 
known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  agaii 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  on  that  day  Fen- 
wick, accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  in  al> 
tendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a  pre- 
vious question  was  raised.  Several  distinguisbfd 
Tories,  particularly  Nottingham,  Rochester, 
Normanby  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  tbeir  opia- 
ion,  it  was  idle  to  inquire  whether  the  prisootf 
was  guilty  o^  not  guilty,  unless  the  Hduse  wm 
of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  forroidaM* 
that,  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Ad 
of  Parliament.  They  did  not  wish,  they  said 
to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  ha 
criminality,  they  should  still  think  it  better  ts 
leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  fcr 
punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  howevfr, 
was  decidedly  for  proceeding.  J  The  prisoaff 
and  his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week  it 
prepare  themselves ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  U 
teenth  of  December,  the  struggle  commenced  ■ 
earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  bottcn 
the  divisions  were  the  largest,  the  protests  w««      \ 
the  most  numerously  signed  that  had  ever  b«i 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Hooie  d 
Peers.     Repeatedly  the   benches   continued  ti 
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He  was,  hoirerer,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond, 
Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.     Devon- 
ihire,   in   the   name   of   his   little   party,    and 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to 
waive  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
If  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.    But  the  majority,  though 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  some  considerable 
men,  was  still  a  majority,  and  would  hear  of  no 
terms  of  compromise.     The  third  reading  was 
carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty-one. 
Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent:  and 
forty-one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  ar- 
ttunients  against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up  * 
The   peers   whom  Fenwick   had   accused  took 
different   sides.       Marlborough    steadily   voted 
with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  George 
to  do  the  same.     Godolphin  as  steadily  voted 
With    the    minority,   but,    with    characteristic 
wariness,  abstained  from  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  votes.     No  part  of  his  life  warrants  ns  m 
ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  exalted  motive.    It 
is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from  office 
by  the  Whigs  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with 
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As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  attention  of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a 
matter  which  deeply  concerned   the  honour  of 
tncir  order.     Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had   been, 
not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resent- 
ment by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.     He  had, 
after  professing  a  great  desire  to  save  her  hus- 
band, suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  the 
most  merciless  of  her  husband's  persecutors; 
fcnd  all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate  pri- 
Boner  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument   for   the   accomplishing   of    a   wild 
Bcheme  of  mischief.     She  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  revenge  would  be  sweet.     In  her 
rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  ot 
Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  received  from 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.     Cariisle  brought  the 
subject   before  the   Lords.     The   papers   were 
produced.     Lady   Mary  declared  that  she  had 
received  them  from  the  Duchess.     The  Duchess 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  Mon- 
mouth.    Elizabeth   Lawson  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence of  her  two  friends.     All  the  bitter  things 
which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  William 
were  repeated.     The  rage  of  both  the  great  fac- 
tions broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence. 
The   Whigs   were   exasperated   by   discovering 
that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring  to 
bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with 
whose  reputation  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
party  was  bound  up.     The  Tories  accused  him 
of  dealing  treacherously  and   cruel'.y   by   the 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.     Both  among 
the  Whigs  and  among  the   Tories  Monmouth 
had,  by  his  sneers  and  invectives,  made  nume 
rous  personal  enemies,   whom  fear  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.J 
All   these    enemies    were    now    open-mouthed 
against   him.      There   was   great  curiosity   to 
know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  de- 
fence.    His  eloquence,  the  correspondent  of  the 
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States  General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  othws. 
He  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himsoU^ 
That  eloquence   indeed   was   of  a   kind   much 
better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.     Man- 
mouth  spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  confused  and 
rambling  manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of  bis 
services  and  eacrifices,  told  the  House  that  he 
had  borne  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution,  th.it 
he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the 
evil   times,   that  he   had  since   refused   great 
places,  that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in  con- 
tempt.    "I,"  he  said,  turning  significantly  t» 
Nottingham,  "have  bought  no  great  estate:  1 
have  built  no  palace:  1  am  twenty  thou^nd 
pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  public  life. 
My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready   to  fall 
about  my  ears.     Who  that  remembers  what  I 
have  done  and  suffered  for  His^  Majesty  will 
believe  that  I  would  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him?"      He  solemnly  declared — ^and   this   was 
the  most  serious  of  the  many  serious  faulto  of 
his  long  and  unquiet  life  —that  he  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  papers  which  had   caused  so 
much   scandal.     The   Ptpists,   be   said,    hated 
him:  they  had  laid  ft  scheme  to  ruin  him:  hii 
ungrateful  kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their 
implement,    and   had    requited   the    strenuous 
efforts  which  he  had  made  in  defence  of  bet 
honour  by  trying  to  blast  hia.     When  he  con- 
cluded there  was   a  long  silence.     He   asked 
whether  their  Lordships  wished  him  to  .with- 
draw.    Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  pro* 
fessed  a  strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  had 
deserted   with   characteristic   inconstancy   and 
assailed   with  characteristic   petulance,   seiied 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.     "  It  ia 
quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewd  old  statesniai 
said,  "  that  the  noble  Eari  abould  withdraw  at 
present     The  question  which  we  have  now  t« 
decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do 
not  deserve  our  censure.     Who  wrote  them  is  a 
question  which  may  be  considered  here&fier." 
It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the 
author  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour.      Monmouth  himself    was,    by 
these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  to  join  in  con- 
demning   his   ovni   compositions.  I)      Then    the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  charge  again^ 
him.     The  character  of  his  cousin  the  Dncbeai 
did  not  stand  high  ;  but  her  testimony  was  con- 
firmed both  by  direct  and  by  circnmstantial  evi- 
dence.  Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleasantry, 
that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  de- 
posed.    "  My  Lord  Monmouth  thought  her  good 
enough   to  be  wife  to  me ;  and,  if  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  wife  to  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  a 
good  enough  to  be  a  witness  against  him."     Ia 
a  House  of  near  eighty  peers  only  eight  or  tea 
seemed  inclined  to  show  any  favour  to  Moa- 
mouth.     He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  art 
of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
protested  that  he  was  innocent :  he  was  sent  t« 
the  Tower:  he  was  turned  out  of  all  hb  place*; 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  CouacS 
Book.lf     It  might  well  have  been  thought  thai 
the  ruin  of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  wai 


II  no  MToIt  w  que  r'«tolt  que  de  in*naper  1»  ^^as :  ^  I 
turlupinoit  k  roiitmnce  ceux  qui  ne  lui  plafaotent  f^ms. 
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lrti)fMinibl«  Bot  there  wm  aboot  bis  natnre 
•II  eUli^ticit>  which  tii»tLio}f  oould  >iibdue.  In 
his  oriiion,  iu<lee(l,  he  iviii^  as  Tiolent  tm  a  faloon 
jutft  oiiged.  nid  would,  if  li<'  hud  been  long 
detoined,  have  died  of  meie  impatience.  His 
ouly  soliioe  was  to  contrive  wild  sad  romantic 
echemefl  for  eztrioating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
enlties  and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 
When  he  regained  hi^  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  more  hnted  by 
the  Whigs  than  any  Tr»ry.  and  by  the  Tories 
Ihan  any  Whig,  and  induced  to  such  poverty 
that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living 
like  H  farmer,  and  patting  his  Counteas  into  the 
dairy  to  chum  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  even 
after  this  fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again, 
and  rose  higher  thsn  ever.  When  he  next  ap- 
penred  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited  the 
enrldom  of  the  bead  of  his  family;  he  had 
oeused  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of 
Monmouth;  and  he  soon  added  new  lustre  to 
the  mime  of  Peterborough.  He  was  still  all 
air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless 
courage  msde  him  formidable:  some  amiable 
'^ualitiea  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
viceM,  and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless  levity  with 
which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular; 
anil  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  forget  that 
a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were  proud, 
and  who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  parte 
and  valour  than  by  courtesy  and  generosity, 
had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare 
the  fate  of  Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peter- 
borough. The  honour  of  Shire wsbury  was  safe. 
He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the 
charges  contained^n  Fenwick's  confession.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A  wretch- 
ed spy,  named  Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  was 
bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrews- 
bury had  received  early  information  of  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  in- 
formation, and  had  taken  no  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  conspirators  from  aocoraplishing  their 
design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no  per- 
miu  who  has  examined  the  eridence  can  doubt 
The  King  declared  that  he  eould  himself  prove 
bis  minister's  innocence;  and  the  Peers,  after 
exfiminiiig  Smith,  pronounced  the  accusation 
unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was  cleared  as  far  as 
it  WA8  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Pnrlianient  to  clear  him.  He  had  power  and 
wealth,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour 
of  the  people.  No  man  had  a  greater  number 
of  devoted  friends.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
^^lifcs :  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by 
the  Tories.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation 
WAS  one  wiiich  Peterborough  might  well  have 
envied.  But  hsppiness  and  misery  are  iVom 
within.  Peterborough  had  one  of  those  minds 
of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leave  no 
flcar.  Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in 
which  the  slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  the 
death.  He  had  been  publicly  accused  of  corre- 
sponding with  Suiut  Qerraains:  and,  though 
King,  Lords  and  Cummoi  i  had  pronounced  him 


innoeent,  his  conscience  told  him  thnt  he  vma 
guilty.  The  prai.«<CM  which  he  knew  that  he  Imd 
not  deserved  sounded  to  him  like  reproachfH. 
He  never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  He 
left  office:  but  one  cruel  recollection  accom- 
panied him  into  retirement.  He  left  Gngla^d : 
but  one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  ovtr  tha 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On  a  memorable  day, 
indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  agniu, 
after  many  ioHCtlve  and  inglorious  year:^,  tttood 
forth  the  Sh^ew^bury  of  1688.  Scarcely  any 
thing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that 
late  and  solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the  close  of 
a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splendidly,  and 
which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled 
and  gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the 
Bill  of  Attsinder,  they  adjourned  over  the  Chrint- 
mas  holidays,  l^he  fate  of  Fenwick  couee- 
quently  remained  during  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  suspeuFe.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape 
were  formed ;  end  it  wai»  thought  necessary  to 
place  a  strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.* 
Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so  little  as  to  send 
him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that  he 
should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared  to  touch 
a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head  f  On  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh  of  January  he  passed  the  bill. 
He  at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill  which  au- 
thorised the  government  to  detain  Bernnrdi  and 
some  other  conspirators  in  custody  during  twel  •  e 
months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  dee]  y 
mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London. 
The  Countess  of  Aylesbury  had  watclied  with 
intense  anxiety  the  proceedings  against  Sir 
John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  John 
in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement, 
and  had;  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Goo«l- 
man's  flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that 
there  was  a  method .  by  which  a  criminal  who 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  might 
be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  erery 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be 
given,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  bar 
frame  could  support.  Wtfen  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  guns  which  announced  that  five 
King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell 
into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  t 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife 
threw  herself  at  William's  feet,  and  offered  him 
a  petition.  He  took-  the  petition,  aad  ^aid,  very 
gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but  that 
the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that 
jie  must  deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he 
decided. {  She  then  addressed  herself  to  tlio 
Lords.  She  told  them  that  her  husbmid  hnd 
not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  hud  not, 
during  his  long  impri.«onmont,  ^een  a  divine 
They  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  ha 
might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A  re«^pite  w:is 
granted:  but,  forty-eight  hours  before  it  ex- 
pired. Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  an- 
other petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  with 
the  King  that  her  husband's  punishment  might 
be  commuted  to  banishment.  The  Hou«e  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
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with  di Scully  carried  by  two  Votes.*  On  the 
Biorrovi,  ihe  Inst  day  of  Feiiwick's  life,  a  simi- 
lar petitir>u  was  prcitcnted  to  the  Cominons. 
liut  the  Wuig  leaders  were  on  their  guard:  the 
Attemifince  was  full ;  and  a  motion  for  reading 
the  Ortiera  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty-two  to  a  hundred  and  8even.f  In 
truth,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could, 
without  condemning  itself,  request  William  to 
spare  Fenwick'd  life.  Jurymen  who  have,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a 
culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 
r*'Comtueiid  him  to  the  favourable  cousideration 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to 
have  parsed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they 
were  convinced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had 
committed  hi<;h  treason,  but  also  that  he  could 
not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Common- 
wealth, be  :$uffored  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at 
once  a  proper  object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper 
object  of  the  royal  mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execn- 
tiou  to  ik  place.  In  compliment  to  the  noble 
fTimiiies  with  which  Fenwick  was  connected,  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be 
in  all  respects  the  uame  as  when  a  peer  of  the 
rtvilui  sutfers  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on 
Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his 
kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though 
the  tlay  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators WHS  immense  :  but  there  was  no  disturb- 
Anr^e,  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympa- 
thized with  the  criminal.  He  behaved  with  a 
firmness  which  had  not  been  expected  from  him. 
He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps,  and 
t'»w«'d  courteously  to  the  persons  who  were  as- 
»•  mbled  on  it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White, 
the  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White 
prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In 
the  prayer  the  King  was  commended  to  the 
Z^ivine  protection;  but  no  name  which  could 
l^ivo  otfence  was  pronounced,  Fenwick  then 
delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs,  took 
leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck 
on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  **  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
<;eive  my  soul."  His  head  was  severed  from 
his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  a  rich  cofl^n,  and  buried  that  night, 
by  torchlight,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint 
Martin's  church.  No  person  has,  since  that 
day,  su^ered  death  in  England  by  Act  of  At- 
tainder. J 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which 
public  feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  un; 
der  discussion.  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  met, 
H  Bill  for  Regulating  Elections,  differing  little 
in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the  King  had 
rot'used  to  pass  in  the  preceding  session,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  eager- 
ly welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was 
pushed  through  every  stage.  On  the  report  it 
Was  moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  per- 
tcual  esr.tte  should  be  a  suthcient  qualification 
for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough. 
But  this  amendment  was  rejected.     On  the  third 
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reading  a  rider  w.is  abided,  which  permitted  a 
merchant  possessed  of  five  thousand  pounds  tr 
represent  the  town  in  which  he  resided :  but  h 
was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  eon> 
sidered  as  a  merchant  because  he  wa«  a  proprie* 
tor  of  Bank  Stock  or  Kast  India  Stock.  Th« 
fight  was  hard.  Cowper  distinguished  him-elt 
among  the  opponents  of  the  bill  His  saix4i:»tio 
remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking  boors,  who 
wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  shnrp 
rustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was  lohi, 
was  as  likely  to  serve  the  country  well  as  the 
most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a  • 
guinea,  to  prove  that  black  was  white.  On  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  tbe  Ayet 
were  two  hundred,  the  Noes  a  buudnfd  and 
sixty.? 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily 
agreed  to  a  similar  bill;  but  they  had  since  re- 
considered the  subject  and  changed  their  opi- 
nion. The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring 
erery  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pos- 
sess an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
year  in  land  could  have  been  'strictly  enforced, 
such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advantageooi 
to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  bat 
would  have  been  by  no  meaus  advantageous  to 
the  grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  smull 
manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  his  family  had  resided 
during  centuries,  without  any  appr«^heu»ioB 
that  he  should  be  opposed  by  some  alderman  of 
London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen  be- 
fore the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title 
to  their  favour  was  a  pocketbook  full  of  bank 
notes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who  had  as 
estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three  h> 
roughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  bis 
younger  son,  his  younger  brother,  hii  man  d 
business,  into  Pari  lament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or 
a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  sent  tor  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  Oeneral. 
On  this  occasion  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somerset, 
Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset, 
coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of 
the  City  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  ei 
the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a  thousand  or  tweiri 
hundred  a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  9t- 
cont!l  reading  the  attendance  of  lords  was  gre^iL 
Several  petitions  from  constituent'bodies,  mhich 
thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, were  presented  and  read.  After  a  de- 
hate  of  some  hours  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
sixty  two  votes  to  thirty  seven. ||  Only  th#« 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commi>u«, 
burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  tbe 
bill  which  the  Peers  had  just  rejectei  to  the 
Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would  prob-iblv 
have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone  some- 
what beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and.  undcf 
pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that  sudi 
a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  pariia- 
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mentary  hiatorj.  When  the  qaeetioa  wm  pat| 
the  Ayw  raii»eU  no  loud  a  cry  that  it  waa  be- 
lieved that  they  were  the  minority:  but  on  a 
diviaiou  they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  five.  The  Noee  were  a  hundred  and 
■ixtjf  tbr^**  * 

Other  ptb.  ^jBentary  proceedings  of  thif  ses- 
sion deserve  uientiou.  While  the  Commons  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  great  work,  of  restoring 
the  UnuuiHStt,*  an  iuoideut  took  place  which  seemed, 
during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  in- 
faut  liberty  of  the  press,  but  which  eventually 
proved  the  means  of  confirming  that  liberty. 
.Among  the  many  newspapers  which  had  been 
etttablished  sinue  ihe  ezpiratioa  of  the  censor- 
ship, WHS  one  called  the  Flying  Post  The  editor, 
John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  stock- 
jobbers  in  the  City,  whos^iotorest  it  happened 
to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  one 
day  published  a  false  and  malicious  paragraph, 
evidently  intended  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
l^xchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the  JBzche- 
quer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political 
greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  llt>use  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame. 
The  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salis- 
bury. It  was  resolved  without  a  division  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  to  prohibit  the  pub- 
lishing of  news  without  a  license.  Forty  eight 
hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read. 
But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  them  Whose  residence 
in  the  country  had  not,  during  the  preceding 
summer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by  the  Lon- 
don jt.urnals.  Meagre  aa  those  journals  may 
seem  1.0  a  person  who  has  the  Times  daily  on 
his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that  generation 
a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  gentleman.  Whig  or 
Tory«  could  bear  the  thought  of  being  again  de- 
pendent, during  seven  months  of  every  year,  for 
all  information  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
world,  on  newdlettera.  If  the  bill  passed,  the 
sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected 
twice  a  week  at  every  country  seat  in  the  king- 
dom, would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  suit^ 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public:  they 
would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Gasettes; 
and  the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  LoiMlon 
Gazette  might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time.  A  few  voicee, 
however,  wero  raised  ^n  favour  of  a  censonhip. 
**  These  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  A^uently  eon- 
tain  mischievous  master."  <*Then  why  are 
they  not  prosecuted?"  was  the  answer.  '' Has 
the  Attorney-General  filed  an  information  against 
any  one  of  them  ?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask 
us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute,  when  the 
old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has 
never  beeu  tried?"  On  the  question  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes 
were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  hundrad.f 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be 
noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  slow,  hut  steady 


*  Oommoni'  Journals,  Jan.  M,  lOMt-T;  Ymihod  to 
Bbrewnbary  and  Yun  Clev«niklrke  to  fcbo  8tatoa  Gonoral  of 
the  nrne  daUi.  It  i*  corioiM  Uist  the  King  and  tho  I/otds 
should  bavo  mado  to  utranuoua  a  flght  a^imt  tha  Oom- 
BioDa  io  d«r«noa  of  on«  of  iha  five  polnU  of  tha  Paopla** 
Charter. 

t  Commona'  Jovmale,  A|»rU  1,  S,  160T;  NaadiiraP  Lat> 
txeire  Diary;  L'lltfrmltagtt,  April  'i  (lii  6  (10).  L'Uamil- 
HgB  Mjt,  "La  plupart  daa  mambnt.  lovsqalli  nDt  4 la 


progress  of  civilisation.  The  ancient  immoni* 
ties  eigoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  capital,  of 
which  the  largest  and  the  most  infamous  was 
Whitefriara,  bad  proiluced  abuses  which  could 
^no  longer  be  eurlured.  The  Templars  on  one 
side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the  other, 
had  long  been  calling  on  the  government  and 
the  legislature  to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nui- 
sance. Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
graat  school  of  Knglibh  jurisprudence,  aad  on 
the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade, 
stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering  houses, 
close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft, 
with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
society.  The  best  part  of  the  population  con- 
sisted of  debtors  who  were  in  tear  of  bailiffs. 
The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off  the  roll,  wit- 
nesses who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a 
sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false  oath^ 
might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpen,' 
raceivera  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forger  of  bank  notes,  and  tawdry  women,  bloom- 
ing with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger, 
made  free  use  of  their  naihi  and  their  scissors, 
yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow 
alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling 
of  dice,  the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wine, 
and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald  soug 
never  ceased  during  the  whole  night  The 
benchera  of  the  Inner  Temple  could  bear  the 
scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They 
ordered  the  gate  leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be 
bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great 
force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them, 
pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff 
who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his 
gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the 
melting  pot.  The  riot  was  not  suppressed  till 
a  oompany  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived.  This 
outrage  excited  general  indignation.  The  City, 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Sheriff, 
cried  loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it 
to  execute  any  process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefriara, 
that  near  two  years  elapsed  befora  a  single  ring- 
leader was  apprehended,  t 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind, 
smaller  indeiMi,  and  less  ranowued,  but  inhabited 
by  a  not  less  lawless  population.  An  unfortu- 
nate tailor,  who  ventured  to  go  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a  debt,  was 
set  upon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians 
and  courteaana.  He  offered  to  give  a  full  dis- 
charge to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble, 
but  in  VMn.  He  had  violated  their  franchises  ; 
and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned,  lie  was 
knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feathered.  A 
rope  was  tied  round  his  waiut  He  was  drugged 
naked  up  and  down  the  streets  amidst  yells  of 
**A  bailiff  1  A  bailiff!"  Finally  he  was  ooiu- 
pelled  to  kneel  down  and  to  curse  his  father  and 
mother.  Having  performed  this  ceremony  he 
was  permitted — and  the  permission  was  blamed 
by  many  of  the  Savoyards — to  limp  home  witl\ 


aaapagiM,  aitant  Mao  abaa  d'ai^tra  infcrmai  fmt  plua  d'qa 
androit  da  oa  qui  m  pame,  at  •'imaginant  qua  la  Uaxetta 
qui  aa  fhit  M>aa  la  dinicUun  d'un  dtw  d^rvtain'M  d'i£UU,  ua 
eontioDdroU  paa  autant  da  choM*  qua  fait  oell^-cj,  na  font 
paa  llefaMi  qua  d'nutraa  l«x  lDiitrutiM*nt,"  Tbu  uumbt^ra 
on  tha  dlvlnion  I  take  from  I/Ilfrmitii^e.  They  are  not 
to  be  fcund  iu  tha  Journala.  Bui  tb«  Journala  war^  not 
than  vi  aocurately  k<'pl  i\f>  at  pi-»«aiit. 

LMtnilPs  Mary,  Jooa  1»1.  Mav  1608 


out  a  ins:  u;on  him.*  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the 
passes  of  th.-  Granipijins,  were  not  more  unsafe 
than  this  sniall  knot  of  Innes,  surrounded  by  the 
mansions  of  the  frrent«»st  nobles  of  a  flourishing 
and  enliglitened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1GU7,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the 
franchises  of  these  places  passed  both  Houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Alsatians 
and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anonymous  let- 
ters, containing  menaces  of  assassination,  were 
i^ceived  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  supported  the  bill:  but  such 
threats  only  btrengthened  the  general  conviction 
that  it  was  high  lime  to  destroy  these  nests  of 
knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was 
allowed ;  and  it  was  made  known  that,  when 
that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been 
the  curse  of  Loitdon  would  be  unearthed  and 
hunted  without  mercy.  There  was  a  tumultu- 
ous flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies, 
to  vaults  and  garrets  iu  less  notorious  parts  or 
the  capital;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day, 
the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  to  cross  the 
boundary,  they  found  those  streets  where  a  few 
weeks  before,  the  cry  of  **  A  writ!"  would  have 
drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral. f 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  returned 
warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the  Houses  for 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  rescued  the 
nation  from  commercial  and  financial  difficulties 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  Before  he  set 
out  for  the  Continent  he  conferred  some  new 
honours,  and  made  some  new  ministerial  ar- 
rangements. Every  member  of  the  Whig  junto 
was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of 
royal  favour.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of 
which  he  was  Keeper:  he  received  it  back  again 
with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was 
immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent, 
by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of 
Evesham.  J  Russell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English  title  had  ever 
before  been  taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying 
within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the  precedent 
then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed ;  and  the 
names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camper- 
down,  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the  success- 
ors of  great  commanders.  Russell  seems  to 
have  accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fashion*, 
not  only  without  gratitude,  but  grumblingly, 
and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
What  was  a  coronet  to  him?  He  had  no  child 
to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he 
should  have  prized  was  the  garter;  and  the 
garter  had  been  given  to  Portland.  Of  course, 
such  things  were  for  the  Dutch  :  and  it  was 
strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though 
he  might  have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved 
the  State,  to  expect  that  his  pretensions  would 
be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers  about  the 
p'ilace  had  been  served  g 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household,  obtained  the  lucrative 

*  Omrnonii'  JuuraiUs,  D«c.  30,  1096;  Postman,  July  i, 

vm. 

f  Postman.  April  22, 1696;  Nairippun  LattroII's  Diary. 

+  Li.ndon  Oaz.tle,  April  26,  2r).  1697. 

I  London  Gazette,  April  29,  1697;  I/Hermitnge,  April 
ft(Mav3). 

\  Undon  OMcett«,  April  26,  29,  1097;  L'Hermitage, 
April  23  (Maj  C). 


office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  Sonth  of  Trent; 
and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  || 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had 
been  accepted  in  October,  no  new  conimi!«?ioa 
of  Treasury  was  issued  till  after  the  proroga- 
tion. Who  should  be  First  Commisjsioner  was  a 
question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Mon- 
tague's faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and 
his  merits  many  more.  Dull  formalis«t.s  sneered 
at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed 
quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been 
niised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  or 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  place  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because 
he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office 
aa  which  the  well  being  of  the  kingdom  de- 
pended. Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was,  of  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
grave,  experienced,  exact,  laborious :  and  he 
had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  The  King 
hesitated  during  a  considerable  time  between 
the  two  candidates:  but  time  waa  all  in  Mon- 
tague's favour ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  la?4 
day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constantly 
rising.  The  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  City  loudly  designated  him  as  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of 
finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew 
from  the  competition,  though  not  with  a  very 
good  grace.  He  wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the 
London  Gazette  that  the  place  of  First  Lord  had 
been  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.  Such 
a  notification  would  have  been  an  affront  to 
Montague;  and  Montague,  flushed  with  pros- 
perity and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up 
with  afl'ronts.  The  dispute  was  compromis^si 
Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 
and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  fiiled  b^ 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  from  tenderness  to  Fox,  these  pro- 
motions were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette  *[ 

Dorset  re-signed  th«  office  of  Chamberlain, 
but  not  in  ill  humour,  and  retired  loaded  with 
marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sunderland,  wha  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  not  without  much  murmuring 
from  various  quarters.**  To  the  Tories  Sun- 
derland was  an  ohjeet  of  nnmixed  detestation. 
Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address ;  ami  others  were 
grateful  for  the  services  which  be  b.id  lately 
rendered  to  the  party.  But  the  leaders  could 
not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain  men,  who 
were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  cf 
Sunderland's  irresistible  fascination,  and  wbc 
knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
concurred  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
borne  witness  against  the  Seven  Bishops,  and 
received  the  host  from  a  Popish  priest,  could 
not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  i^ee  him 
standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to  tbr 
throne.     Still  more  monstrous  was  it  th^t  siic> 


^  What  the  opinion  of  the  public  w«j<  we  If.-«rn  tn-oi  * 
letter  written  by  L'llcrniitaire  immt-Uiately  atier  Ui^  ol- 
phin's  regi;fnado'n.  Nov.  3  ll3>,  lt9»i.  ••  Le  put  lie  t.urii* 
plus  la  veue  sur  le  Sieur  Moute^u.  qui  a  la  ^e^Nnule  <*hanr« 
de  la  Tr^forcrie  que  «iur  aurua  autr**.*'  Tht-  ^t'-»':3 
Mlcnce  :f  the  lx)ndon  Gazette  i8  exi'hiiiieU  by  a  letter  d 
Vernon  to  Shrew»>bury.  datetJ  Mjit  I,  16i»7. 

♦•  Lunaon  (iaxctie,  April  22  (;^t),  1697. 
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ft  nan  should  be  entrnsted  with  the  ftdmiiiiBli»- 

tiun  of  the  government  duriDg  the  absenoe  of 
the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  understand 
these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able:  he  was 
useful:  he  was  unprincipled  indeed:  but  so 
were  all  the  Eagliuh  politicians  of  the  genera- 
tion which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyran- 
ny of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and 
which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Resto- 
Tstion,  been  utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  per- 
haps, than  Leeds  or  Oodolphin,  and  about  as 
bad  as  Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was 
to  be  hunted  from  the  herd  the  King  could  not 
imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was 
CftQsed  by  Sunderland's  elevation,  England  was^ 
during  this  summer,  perfectly  quiet  and  in  ei- 
cellent  temper  All  but  the  fanatical  Jacobites 
were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by 
the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland 
and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely 
related  had  taiken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased 
to  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  government  had 
suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked 
over  the  native  population;  and  the  colonists 
had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to 
the  government.  The  proceedings  of  the  local 
legi)*lAtore  which  sate  at  Dublin  bad  been  in  no 
respect  more  important  or  more  interesting  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes. 
Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  par^ 
Hamentary  histr.ry  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was 
ft  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was 
caused  by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor. 
There  were,  indeed,  factions,  but  factions  which 
sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions  and 
inimosities.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had 
been  carried  across  Saint  George's  Channel,  but 
had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A 
man  who  was  call^  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would 
have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  staunch  a 
Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in 
(reland  abhorred  and  dreaded  Popery  so  much 
»Sat  thay  were  disposed  to  consider  every  Pro- 
te.  tant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  the 
tyranny  of  James,  the  robberies,  the  burnings, 
the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honour* 
ed  Willinm  as  their  deliverer  and  preserver. 
Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  re- 
ftpeot  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell :  for. 
whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had  been 
the  champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race. 
Between  the  diviaions  of  England,  therefore, 
•nd  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common.  In  England  there  were 
two  parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  cou- 
tending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were 
two  castes,  of  diffi^rent  races  and  religions,  one 
U  inipling  on  the  other. 

dcotlaad  too  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the 
la«t  year  had  indeed  been  scan^;  and  there 
Wfts  consequently  much  suffering.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes, 
destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment.  A 
magnificent  daydream  of  wealth  and  empire  so 
completely  occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they 
k*rdly  felt  the  present  distress.      How  that 
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dreajB  originated,  and  by  bow  terrible  an  awak« 
ening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land met  at  Edinburgh.  The  attendance  waa 
thin;  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A 
supply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted.  Two  Acta 
for  the  securing  of  the  government  were  passed. 
One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  pub» 
lie  trust  to  sign  an  Association  similar  to  the 
Association  which  had  been  so  generally  sub* 
scribed  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  other 
Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this 
short  session  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the 
settling  of  Schools.  By  this  memorable  law  it 
was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordain- 
ed that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  provide 
a  commodious  sohoolhouse  and  should  pay  a 
moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  The  etfect 
could  not  be  immediately  felt.  But,  before  one 
generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever 
land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever 
oalling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  o^ 
in  India,  in  t'rade  or  in  war,  the  advantage 
which  he  derived  from  his  early  training  raised 
him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  ft  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became 
foreman.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon 
became  a  sergeant.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil  and  the  se* 
verity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in 
sgrfoulture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in 
letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisa- 
tion,  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled, 
and  fts  evea  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen  ^ 
surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  indeed  solely,  but  principally,  to  the  na- 
tional system  of  education.  But  to  the  men  by 
whom  that  system  was  established  posterity 
owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  enlightening  the  understandings  and 
humanising  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their 
own  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own 
hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  oi 
the  Inqaisition  at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month 
in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools  was 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  on 
with  vigour  two  persecutions  worthy  of  the  tenth 
century,  a  persecution  of  witches  and  a  perse- 
cution of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty 
only  of  being  old  and  miserable,  were  accused 
of  trafficking  with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Council 
was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  twenty-two  of  these  poor  creatures.* 
The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious 
books,  among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery 
ranked  Thomas  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Barth,  were  strictly  suppressed.!  But  the  de- 
struction of  mere  paper  and  sheepskin  would 
not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred  required 
victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased 
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til    ihe>'  h)iJ  perpetrated  »  crime  Buch  as  has 
Dever  .^itice  p(»lluted  the  island. 

A  stiulont  of  eight*»en,  named  Thomae  Aiken- 
iiead.    whose  hubits  were   studious  and  Dvhose 
morals  were  irreproachable,  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  rertilin}?,  met  with  some  of  the  ordinary 
argumentH  auaiust  the  Bible.      He  fancied  that 
be  hiid  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had 
been  hidden   from  the  rest   of  mankind,   and, 
with  the  conceit  from  which  half  educated  lads 
of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed  his 
discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions. 
Trinity  in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  con- 
tradiction   as   a  square   circle.     Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  Apocalypse  was 
an    allegorical   book   about    the    philosopher's 
stone.      Moses   had   learned   mngio   in  Egypt. 
Christianity  was    a  delusion  which  would   not 
last  till  the  year  1800.     For  this  wild  talk,  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have 
been   ashamed   long    before    he   was   five   and 
twenty,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate.     The    Lord   Advocate  was    that  James 
Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so 
often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an 
account  of  his  apostasies      He  was  now  a  >Vhig 
for  the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth  time.     Ai ken- 
head  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  punished  with  imprisonment  till  be 
should  retract  his  errors  and  do  penance  before 
the  congregation  of  his  parish  ;  and  every  man 
of  sense  and  humanity  would  have  thought  this 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  for- 
ward boy.     But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was 
base,  called  for  blood.     There  was  among  the 
Scottish  statutes  one  which  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  revile  or  curse  the  Supreme  Being  or 
any  person  of  the  Trinity.    Nothing  that  Aiken- 
head  had  said  could,  without  the  most  violent 
Btrnining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this 
statute.     But  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his 
subtlety.     The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  hod  no 
counsel.    He  was  altogether  unable  to  do  justice 
to  his  own  cause.     He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears 
abjured    his   errors   and   begged    piteously  for 
mercy.     Some   of  those   who   saw  him  in  his 
dungeon  believed  that  his  recantation  was  sin- 
cere ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy who  imagine  that  they  have  completely 
emancipated    themselves   from   the   religion  of 
their  childhood,  the  near  prospect  of  death  may 
have  produced  an  entire  change  of  sentiment. 
He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life 
could  not  be   spared,  he   might  be  allowed  a 
short  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  the  God 
whom  he  had  offended.     Some  of  the  Council- 
lors were  for  granting  this  small  indulgence. 
Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted 
unless  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  inter- 
cede.    The  two  parties  were  evenly  balanced ; 
and  the  question  was  decided  against  the  pri- 
soner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the   Chancellor. 
The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and 
never  mentioned  with  honour.     He  was  that  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  whose  disputatious  and  factious 
temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of 
Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance 
to   the  government   of  William.     In  the  Club 
which  had  braved  the  King  aad  domineered  over 


the  Parliament  there  had  been  no  ir.ire  noisy 
republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  pro- 
duced a  wondertul  couverbion.  Sir  Patrick  was 
now  Lord  Pulwnrth:  he  had  the  cu.*<tody  of  the 
Qreat  Seal  of  Scotland:  he  presided  in  tVie 
Privy  Council ;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do  the  worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clerprr  nf  Ed- 
inburgh would  act.  That  divines  should  Y^  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  a  penitent  who  at^ks  not  for 
pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  receive 
their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaver,  for  the 
mercy  which  cannot  be  extended  t  <  him  oa 
earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Ye'  so  it  was. 
The  ministers  demanded,  not  only  V.e  poor  boy^i 
death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should 
be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits 
they  cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  prooa- 
ble  that  their  real  reason  for  refusing  him  a 
respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehensioi 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  might  be  re- 
ported at  Ken^iIlgton,  and  that  the  King,  who, 
while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared 
from  the  throne  that  be  would  not  be  a.  perse- 
cutor, might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the 
sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhend 
was  hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  He 
professed  deep  repentance,  and  suffered  with  tht 
Bible  in  his  band.  The  people  of  Edinburgh, 
though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  bis 
youth,  by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste 
with  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It 
seems  that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a 
rescue:  for  a  strong  body  of  fusileers  was  under 
arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round 
him  at  the  gallows,  and,  while  he  was  8trug;;licg 
in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with  prayers 
more  blasphemous  than  anything  that  he  had 
ever  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  do  blacker  story 
of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not, 
during  ten  years,  been  so  free  from  internal 
troubles  as  when  William,  at  the  close  of  April 
1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the 
Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  lesi 
languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Frenr ^ 
generals  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  ji« 
small  town  of  Aeth.  They  then  meditated  a 
far  more  important  conquest.  They  made  a 
sudden  push  for  Brussels,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  their  design  but  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  William.  He  was  encamped  on  ground 
which  lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo, 
when  he  received,  late  in  the  evening,  intelli- 
gence that  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  wu 
in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  mo- 
tion, marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed 
the  field  destined  to  acquire,  a  hundred  an>i 
eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible  renown,  and 
threaded  the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soi|^ 
nies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  ^^4 
from  which  Brussels  had  been  bombardisl  tw© 
years  befoi*e,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  o&ir 
three  hours  later,  have  been  bombarded  agaiix 
Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  entrenchmenti 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  Tbii 
was  the  most  important  military  event  whiea, 
during  that  summer,  took  place  in  the  Lo« 
Countries      In  both  camps  there  was  an  a» 
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nUliiigDew  to  nm  Miy  gt%tA  risk  on  tho  oto  of 
»  general  paolfieatioii. 

Lewis  hmd,  eftrly  in  the  spring,  for  tho  first 
time  during  his  long  reign,  spontuieoasly  offered 
•quitftble  and  honourable  eondiUons  to  his  foes. 
He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relinqaish 
the  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  own  Duke, 
to  give  back  Lazemburg  co  Spain,  to  give  back 
fitrasbnrg  to  the  Empire  and  to  acknowledge 
the  existing  goTenunent  of  England.*  Those 
who  remembered  the  great  woes  whioh  his 
faithless  and  merciless  cmibition  had  broaght 
on  Eorope  might  well  suspect  this  unwonted 
moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments 
of  justice  or  humanity.  But,  whatever  might 
~  be  his  motive  for  proposing  such  terms,  it  was 
plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little 
hope  indeed  of  wringing  from  him  by  war  eon- 
cessions  larger  than  those  which  he  now  ten- 
dered as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  san- 
guine of  his  enemies  could  hardly  expect  a  long 
series  of  campaigns  as  successful  as  the  cam- 
paign of  1696.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  cam- 
paigns, as  successftd  as  that  of  16d6,  the  allies 
would  hardlv  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now 
professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  William, 
who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his  voice 
as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in 
former  jears  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  war;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  public 
opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But, 
unhappily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two 
powers  which  alone,  among  the  members  of  the 
coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  in  the 
long  btruggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the 
near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  govem- 
inents  which  had  never  furnished  their  full  con- 
tingeots,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time, 
which  had  beefl  constantly  sending  excuses  in 
return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties 
such  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of 
Europe  eternal 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  common  cause  but  rodomontades. 
She  had  mode  no  vigorous  effort  to  defend  her 
o>wn  terricories  against  invasion.  She  would 
have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have 
lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  English  and  Dutch  governments, 
an  ignominous  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had 
not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She 
had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill 
disciplined,  ragged  and  famished.  Tet  repeat- 
edly, within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated 
both  William  and  the  States  General  with  an 
impertinence  which  showed  that  she  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.'  She 
DOW  became  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis 
concessions  which  the  events  of  the  war  g^ve 
l&er  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it 


•  {««•  the  Pmtnool  c.f  February  10, 1697  In  the  Artee  eC 
lUmoiren  dee  K^rnriationii  d«  la  PnU  de  Kymrlek,  1707. 

t  William  tn  IIeialliu^  Thtc.  11  (21),  1096.  There  are 
Hmilar  expre^Monn  in  other  leltere  written  By  the  King 
About  the  name  lime. 

*  ^>(•e  the  paper*  drawn  up  at  Viionna,  and  Hated  .^pt 
10,  ieO0,*aDd  March  14, 1697.    ;S«e  also  the  pioioool  drawn 


hard  that  aWes,  whom  sh«  was  oonataatly  trea^ 
ing  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  her  durics;  eight 
years  mora. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attribntoJ 
merely  to  arreganoe  and  foUy.  But  the  unwil* 
lingness  of  the  Emperor  to  consent  even  to  tha 
iiairest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the  effect  ol 
selfish  ambition.  The  Catholic  King  was  cnild- 
less:  ha  was  siekly;  his  life  was  not  worth 
three  years'  purchase ;  and  when  he  died,  his 
dominions  would  be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by 
a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of 
Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims 
to  that  immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  tha 
important  day,  come  when  it  might,  should  find 
a  great  European  eoalition  in  arms  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor 
therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue  to 
be  carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried 
on.  at  a  light  oharge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charga 
to  England  and  Holland,  not  till  just  conditions 
of  peace  could  be  obtained,  but  simply  till  the 
King  of  Spain  should  die.  **  The  ministers  ol 
the  Emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Heinsiusi 
**  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct  It  it 
intolerable  that  a  government  which  is  doing 
eveiy  thing  in  its  power  to  make  the  negotii^ 
tions  fail,  should  oontribute  nothing  to  the  com- 
mon defence,  "f 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstancea 
the  work  of  pacifioation  should  have  made  littla 
progress.  International  law,  like  other  law, 
has  its  ohicanery,  its  subtle  pleadings,  its  tech« 
iKcal  forms,  Vhioh  may  too  easily  be  so  employed 
as  to  make  its  substance  inefficient.  Those  liti« 
gants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation 
to  come  to  a  speedj  close  had  no  difficulty  in 
interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute 
about  the  place  whore  the  conferences  should  ba 
held.  The  Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
The  French  objected,  and  proposed  the  Hague. 
Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At 
last  it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Allied  Powers  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and 
that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should  take 
up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft.^  To 
Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  ol 
distinguished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung 
from  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe; 
Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient,  and  laborious  diplo- 
matist; and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he  was 
named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much 
better  informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues 
touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be 
debated  {  At  the  Hague  were  the  Curl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  re- 
presented England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Legation  was  Count  Kaunitx:  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Francisco 
Bernardo  de  Quires:  the  ministen*  of  inferior 
rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  || 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  « 
village  named  Ryswick;  and  near  it  then  stood, 
in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded  by 


np  at  the  Hafpie,  March  18  (2«),  1607.  Thew  dncuuieiits 
will  be  Ibund  in  the  Aetee  at  HMmoiree  del  Ntgodatiow de 
la  Palx  de  Kyuwlck,  1707. 

{  C>iara«tont  of  all  the  three  French  roinI«terM  are  Kiven 
by  ^int  Simon. 

H  Aetei  el  iUmoirei  dee  NAgoolaUone  de  la  Palx  de  Ej|^ 


itrniirhtcfiTia*f»,flii<i  divided  into  formal  wood«, 
flrnver  beds  and  melon  b«d8,  a  seat  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to 
have  bten  built  expressly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  a  set  of  diplomatiata  as  were  to 
mee  t.eie.  In  the  centre  waB  a  large  ball 
pain  id  by  Hontlioi-st.  On  the  right  hand 
aud  on  the  left  were  wings  exactly  corre- 
»\Hm  ling  to  each  other.  Each  wing  wa^ 
acve-^sible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate 
HM  I  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  was  assigned 
to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall 
in  the  centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some  prelimi- 
na  •  y  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without 
diificulty,  adjusted;  and  at  length,  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended 
by  harbingers,  footmen  and  pages,  approached 
tiie  mansion  by  dill'erent  roads.  The  Swedish 
Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  pide 
ailey  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first 
nu'eting,  the  full  powers  of  the  representatives 
of  the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered 
to  the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty 
eight  hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the 
ceremony  of  exchanging  these  full  powers. 
Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in  settling 
how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how 
many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister 
should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  liyswick ;  whether 
the  serving  men  should  carry  canes;  whetiier 
tliey  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they  should 
have  pistols  in  their  holsters  ;  who  should  take 
the  upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose 
carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streeti. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have 
to  meditate,  not  only  between  the  coalition  and 
the  French,  but  also  between  the  diflerent 
members  of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Am- 
bassadors claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  would 
not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust 
himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Im- 
perial Ambassadors  refused  to  call  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by 
the  title  of  Excellency.  "If  I  am  not  called 
Excellency,"  said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Ambas- 
sadors insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves 
in  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  place 
assigne<l  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the 
other  Miuistei-s  of  the  Confederacy  pronounced 
this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a  whole 
sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  allies  who  were  so 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
irere  not  likely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  inter- 
eourse  with  the  common  enemy.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch  each 
jtlier's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which 
ne  Served  to  advance  towards  the  other  faster 
than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  If 
therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had 
inadvertently  stepped  foi-ward  too  quick,  he 
Went  back  to  the  door,  and  the  stately  minuet 
began  again.     The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up 


*  An  ongrariiifr  iind  }?r<>u'ul  plan  of  the  maiulon  will  be 
ft)Uiicl  in  lue  Acten  et  M ^moires. 

i  Whoever  wishes  lo  be  fully  informed  m  to  the  kU« 


a  paper  in  their  own  language.  The  Germaa 
statesmen  protested  against  this  innovation, 
this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Rom&n 
Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent nations,  and  would  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  pajwr  till  it  had  been  trans- 
lated  from  good  French  into  bad  Latin.  In  tht 
middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every  body  at 
the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  :  but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that 
any  of  the  assembled  envoys  should  appear  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till  Lilienroih  liad 
made  a  formal  announcement :  it  was  not  lea 
contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipaces 
and  his  household  had  been  put  into  mourn- 
ing ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  his  co.tch- 
makers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task. 
At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to 
Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black  and  at- 
tended by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there, 
in  full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  ha4  plea?^ 
God  to  tak«  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King 
Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  Arabassadois 
then  condoled  with  him  on  the  sad  and  unex- 
pected news,  and  went  home  to  put  off  their 
embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves  in  tb« 
garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trilling  week 
after  week  passed  away.  No  real  progrt*«s  wai 
made.  Lilienroth  had  no  wish  to  accelerate 
matters.  While  the  congress  lasted,  his  }>o<itioii 
was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  wouhi  willinrly 
have  gone  on  mediating  for  ever;  aud  he  coaJd 
not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  on  lus 
right  and  on  his  left  went  on  wrangling. t 

In  June,  the  hope  of  peace  l)egan  to  grow 
faint.  Men  remembered  that  the  last  war  hid 
continued  to  rage,  year  after  year,  while  a  con- 
gress was  sitting  at  Nimecuen.  The  me^liatort 
had  made  their  entrance  into  tjiat  town  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed 
till  February,  1679.  Yet  the  negotiraion  of 
Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
the  negotiation  ef  Ryswick.  It  seemed  bat 
too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would 
find  great  armies  still  confronting  each  oxhet 
on  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine,  industrious  po- 
pulations still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fer- 
tile provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  stfU 
made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  the  plenipch 
tentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drnwim?  up 
protocols,  and  wrangling  about  the  place  where 
this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  wh-ch 
that  minister  should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  brkig 
this  mummery  to  a  sfjeedy  clo::?e.  He  wr-iiid 
have  either  peace  or  war.  Eith«ir  was,  in  his 
view,  better  than  this  intennedi.ite  state  whu-fc 
united  the  disadvantages  of  both.  Whil*»  tht 
negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be  m>  di- 
minution of  the  burdens  which  piessed  rn  hii 
people;  and  yet  he  could  exp<rct  no  enerzetic 
action  from  his  allies.  If  France  was  rtallf 
disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms, 
that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  th« 
imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of 
the  selfisli  cunning  of  the  Empei-or.  If  Fran*» 
was  insincere,  the  sooner  the  U  ulh  wait  kiiowi, 


ciintrovcrslf*  and   mun»ineries    in    which    the    r^Dgrai 
wasled  itji  time,  may  ouii»ull  the  At-l«iC  et  Mtmi«u««. 


HISTORY   OP  ENGLAND. 


SST 


fhe  sooner  tlie  farce  which  was  aottog  at  R^b- 
wiok  was  over,  tht  soouer  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland — for  on  them  every  thing 
depended — were  told  that  they  must  make  np 
their  minds  to  great  exertions  and  saerlfices, 
Ihe  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villieis,  though  they  had 
now  the  help  of  a  Teteran  diplomatist^  Sir  Jo- 
0ieph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to 
)  aooelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
f  For,  though  France  had  promised  that,  when- 
I  erei  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recog- 
i  nise  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  ot  Qreat 
[  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised 

t         him.     His  ministers  had,  therefore,  had  no 
I         direct    intercourse  with    Harlay,  Crecy,  and 
t         Cailleres.     William,  with  the  Judgment  and 
i         decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to 
I         open  a  comikiunioation  with  Lewis  through  one 
,         of  the  French  Marshals  who  commanded  in 
I         the  Netherlands.     Of  those  Marshals,  Villeroy 
(         was  the  highest  in  rank.     But  Villeroy  was 
I         weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable.    8uoh  a  nego- 
^        tiator  was  for  more  likely  to  embroil  matters 
than  to  bring  thenr  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
,         Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper;  and 
fortunately  he  had,  during  the  few  dajrs  which 
he  had  passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall  of  Namur, 
been  under  the  care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he 
'j        had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindneas.     A  friendship  had  sprung  up 
betif  een  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.     They 
I         were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentle- 
men, trusty  servants.     William  justly  thought 
that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an 
Quderstanding  than  Haiiay  and  Kaunitz  even 
^         with  the  aid  of  Lilienroth.     Portland,  indeed, 
hal  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  excellent 
'         diplomatist.     In  Bngland,  the  people  were  pre- 
judiced against  him  as  a  foreigner:  his  earl- 
dom, his  garter,  his  lucrative  places,  his  ra- 
I        pidly  growing  wealth,  excited  envy :  his  dialect 
[        was  not  understood:   his  manners  were  not 
those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were,  there- 
\        fore,  greatly  underrated ;   and  it  was  the  fa- 
shion to  call  him  a  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry 
[        messages.     But,  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a 
very  different  impression.     It  is  a  remarkable 
'        fact  that  this*  man,  who,  in  the  drawingrooms 
and  coffeehouses  of  London,  was  described  as 
an  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan  Mogan— such  was 
'   ^    the  phrase  of  that  time — ^was  considered  at 
Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished  courtier 
and  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.*     His 
ehief  recommendation,   however,  was  his  in- 
corruptible integrity.     It  was  certain  that  the 
'        interests  which  were  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and 
that  every  report  which  he  made  to  his  mas- 
ter would  be  literally  exact. 

ToiH  ards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to 


•  Sa^nt  Simon  wm  oertalnlT  m  good  a  Jodgv  of  men  m 
mnyci  tht««  fipglisb  graaibivn  who  called  Portland  a 
dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too  had  eveir  opportnnl^ 
•f  forminjc  a  oorreet  Judgment;  for  he  saw  Portland  in  a 
aituatton  full  of  dUBcoldea;  and  Saint  Simon  nja,  in  one 
|ilafl«,  '*  Denting,  dineret,  eeerat,  poll  auz  anCrn,  fidile  k 
•on  mattra,  adroit  en  alfjUrae,  le  aerrit  trda  utilement;"  in 
•nother,  "  Portland  parut  areo  nn  Mat  personnel,  une 
polttaMie,  nn  air  de  monde  et  de  conr,  nne  galant«rie  at  den 
grAeea  qni  rarprirant:   avee  oela,  beauooup  de  digniti, 

"    I  da  haotoor,  mala  arao  diM«aMa«&t  at  ua JugasMot 


BouiDers  a  frteudly  mensage,  begging  f  r  an 
interview  of  half  an  hour.  Boufflers  instantly 
sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an 
answer  in  the  Hhorte:»t  tiuie  in  wu.ou  ii  w.it 
possible  for  a  courier  to  riie  pos»t  to  VfM.iilltts 
and  back  agtin.  L»!wiii  directed  the  M  ir:fliiLl 
to  comply  with  Portland's  request,  to  s  vy  a^ 
little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  mucii  at 
posdible.f 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  aooordini^  to 
the  Old  Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  th4 
neighbourhood  of  Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about 
ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Moiis. 
After  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchangi'd, 
Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted :  their  at- 
tendants retired ;  and  the  two  negotiatoi-s  vreiv 
left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Hera  they  walked 
up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that 
time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  pleui 
potentiaries  at  Ryswick  were  able  to  despat  -h 
in  as  many  months.  J 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  hnd 
entertained  a  suspicion,  natural  Indeed,  but 
altogether  erroneous,  that  William  was  bent 
on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented 
to  treat  merely  because  he  e#uld  not  vunture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both 
of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished 
the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
perverse  oonduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  difflculties  which  had  arisen  at  RyH*.riok 
were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations. 
That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  C'Ompli- 
ments,  cold,  austere  and  full  of  dignity,  yet 
respectful,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Burope  in  constant 
agitation.  The  negotiation  betwe<!a  Boufflt*ri 
and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  asthe  neoesnity 
of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit. 
Their  first  five  oonferences  were  held  in  thf 
open  air;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  re- 
tired into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had 
ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  be 
placed ;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been 
in  issue  were  four.  William  had  at  first  de- 
manded two  concessions  from  Lewis;,  and 
Lewis  had  demanded  two  concessions  from 
William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France 
should  bind  herself  to  give  no  help  or  connte* 
nance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  attempt 
whicf^  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  James's 
adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  England. 

William's  second  denland  was  that  James 
should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a 
place  so  dangerously  near  to  England  as  Saint 
Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied 
tha^  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by 


{irompt  eanii  rien  de  hamnl^."  Bonfflera  too  extoln  Fort- 
and's  good  bretding  iind  Utrt.  Boufflem  to  Lcwi«i,  July  9, 
169T. .  This  letter  in  in  the  archlTee  of  the  French  Foreign 
OfDce.  A  trannlatlon  will  be  found  in  the  TaluaUe  oolle<y 
tion  pnblifhwl  by  M.  Urimbtot 

t  Boufflem  ti>  Lewis,  June  21  (Jtily  I).  1607 ;  "UwiM  to 
Boufflers,  June  22  (Julj2):  Boufflers  to  Lewb,Jnnett 
(July  6). 
t  Boufflara  to  Lewis,  Jont  2B  (July  8X  Jnne  »  (July  % 


the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  assist  or 
conntenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honour 
that  the  name  of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should 
appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he 
could  not  refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortu- 
nate king  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domin- 
ions, and  that  he  oould  not  promise  even  to 
indicate  k  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint 
Oermains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  no- 
thing but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to 
his  master's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter 
would  probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avig- 
non as  a  place  where  the  banished  family 
mii,'ht  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to 
the  English  government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first, 
that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
the  Jacobites ;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  He  should 
always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  par- 
don the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his 
government ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power, 
Tlie  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he 
would  willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satis- 
fied that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machi- 
nations against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in 
supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  esta- 
blishment like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying 
iiorses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like 
that  of  Tumham  Green.  Boufflers  had  men- 
tioned Avignon.  If  James  and  his  Queen 
would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  ma^le  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were 


•  My  arcnunt  of  this  negritintion  I  have  taken  chfpfly 
fh>m  the  (loypntchi!)*  in  the  French  Foreipn  Offiop.  Trann- 
latinnft  of  those  despatches  have  been  published  by  M. 
Orimhlot.     See  aluo  Huniet,  H  20().  201.  , 

It  h&»  h«en  freiiuently  a.«tiert«d  that  William  promised  to 
pay  Mnry  f>f  Mixlcnn  fifty  thousand  potmdH  a  year.  Who- 
evor  takcH  the  tronhle  to  read  the  Protocol  of  Sept.  10  (20), 
1697,  anion>f  the  Act*  of  the  I'eaee  of  Kyswick,  will  see  that 
my  account  is  correct.     Prior  evidently  understood    the 

firotocol  B«  1  underf^tand  it.  For  he  j»avp.  in  a  letter  to 
K'xinK'ton  of  Sept.  17,  lft97,  "No  2  \n  the  thinfr  to  which 
the  Kinp  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie'*  oettleinents.  It  in 
fairly  ^n\n,:  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mwliator 
is  to  dli'tato  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  ittnto  his 
protocol ;  and  so  I  thiuk  we  shall  come  off  k  bon  mareh^ 
upon  that  article," 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (see  Boyer's  History  of 
KinKWilliHm  III.  1708)  that  i>nrtl.ind  and  Ronfflcrp  had 
asreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipulateci  that, 
after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  Kn^rlifh  throne.  This  fable  has  often  bt-en  re- 
p<»ated,  but  was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense,  and  can 
hanlly,  since  the  publication  of  the  letters  which  pa-ssed 
between  Lewis  and  Boufliers,  find  cre<iit  even  with  the 
weakest.  Dalrympio  and  other  writers  imairiiH'd  that  they 
hwl  found  in  the  Life  of  James  Mi.  574.  67'i).  proof  that  the 
Jtory  of  the  secret  article  wag  triie.  The  passa^re  on  which 
they  reli«^  whs  certainly  not  written  by  .lames,  nor  under 
hifi  diretrtion  ;  and  the  authority  of  those  portions'  of  the 
Life  which  were  not  written  by  him.  or  under  hii«  direction. 
Is  but  smjill  .Moreover,  when  we  examine  this  pa^^sakfe. 
we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  iwiar  out  the  story  of 
the  Hecret  article,  but  diri«t!y  contradicts  that  story.  The 
eomj>iler  of  the  Life  tells  us  that,  after  James  had  dec1ar««d 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the  English 
throne  for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights, 
feiiMiiiug  more  wan  Miid  on  tb«  luluect     Mow  it  i«  quite 


settled.  After  much  discussion  an  article  wai 
framed  by  which  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  not  favour,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  ex- 
isting government  of  England.  William,  in 
return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenanot 
any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France. 
This  promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  afiront.  Hi* 
throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure,  his  titk 
undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  enter 
into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  hs 
wa»  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as 
a  dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution  migiit  natu- 
rally apprehend.  On  this  point,  however,  h« 
gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cove- 
nants should  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William 
ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be  men- 
tioned by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  Jama's 
adherents.  It  was  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  alK>ut  tha 
place  where  the  banished  King  of  Euglajid 
should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorised  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary 
of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on  examina- 
tion, it  should  appear  that  she  was  by  law  co- 
titled  to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled 
to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would  havt 
puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  Bot 
it  was  well  understood  that  she  would  receivg^ 
without  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could 
have  any  pretence  for  asking  as  soon  as  sht 
and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Frovenoe  oi 
to  Italy.* 

Before  the  end  of  July  everything  was  set- 
tled, as  far  as  France  and  England  were  con- 
cerned. Meanwhile  it  was  known  to  th« 
ministers  assembled  at  Ryswick  that  BouiH^^ra 
and  Portland  had  repeatedly  met  in  Brabant, 
and   tliat  they  were   negotiating   in   a   most 


certain  that  James.  In  his  Memorial  puMI-'bed  in  Marrfc 
ir»97,  a  Memorial  which  will  V-e  found  N.th  in  tb-  Lif^  fil 
5(V^).  and  In  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  drrlared  «•  I 
all  Europe  that  he  iievcr  would  8toop  to  so  low  aod  vl^^rfo** 
rate  an  wMlon  as  to  permit  the  Prince  of  firance  t«'  Tr.ijn 
on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  shou!d  9iirce**d  ft 
follows,  therefore,  that  nothini?  can  hnve  heen  saki  on  ihli 
subject  aft4sr  March  1097.  Notbinf^,  thereibre,  ran  have 
been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  conferenr-es  hi^wtori  B  of 
flers  and  Portland,  which  did  not  be^'n  till  late  In  June. 

Wa«  there  then  absolutely  no  fnnndation  fcr  the  Bt/irr? 
I  believe  that  there  was  a  fuundation:  and  I  hare  alrvaJy 
related  the  facts  on  which  this  superstructure  r  f  f  rv  n 
hns  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that  L.«*wi«:.  m  l^\ 
Intlm.ited  to  the  allied  throuf^h  the  jrovemroent  of  Swe- 
den, his  hope  that  some  expedient  mi^ht  be  aevi>ed  wtj--k 
would  reconcile  the  I'rinces  who  laid  olniin  to  the  Kr.c'l*^ 
crown.  The  expedient  at  which  he  hinted  wws.  no  di>u»»«, 
that  th^  Prince  of  Walea  dbould  sucr«^  WillMin  a*d 
Mary.  It  is  poa«ible  thai,  as  'he  compiler  nf  Lbe  Uf*-  flf 
James  says,  William  may  have  "shoH-'d  no  frrent  p-re-^^^ 
ne«s"  to  thl8  amin{rem<*nt.  He  had  no  rw'on,  pnblk-  or 
private,  for  preferrinj?  his  wHter  in  law  to  hi*  br^tU.er  m 
law,  if  hid  brother  in  law  were  bred  a  E^rot^aLaiiL  B^t 
William  could  do  nothing  without  the  concarrf'nrv  of  :b$ 
Parliament;  and  It  is  in  the  hiirhe«t  deirr<*e  laipmbaUe 
that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  e»er  hr-.T**  ccs- 
sentcd  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  KniiUsh  rrf»w«  t 
matter  of  stipulation  with  France  What  he  w:nri4  «9 
would  not  have  done,  however,  we  cannot  with  e«n^anilf 
pronounce.  Kor  Jameo  j.roved  Imprarticable.  L»-wi«  {«•- 
sequently  gaTe  up  all  thought*  of  effectinr  a  cr»mpr>.n;»», 
and  promlycil,  as  we  have  seen,  to  re<-«.>irni«f  W'liiam  «i 
Kinjt  of  Kn;:Iand  '*  without  any  difficulty,  re«tr1nkm.  era- 
dition,  or  reserve'*  It  seems  certain  thau  after  thi"  v^r*. 
mise.  which  was  made  in  TVce»nbor  !«:»«,  the  fTitree  d 
Walai  was  not  again  mentioned  in  the  nej^otiailoBj. 
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irretnilnr  and  in^ecomiu  manner,  withont  cre- 
dentials, or  mediation,  or  notes,  or  protoools, 
irithont  counting  each  other's  steps,  and  with- 
ont cnlliug  each  other  ExooUency.  So  barba- 
rously Ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  noble  science  of  diplomacy  that  they  had 
rery  nearly  aooompliahed  the  work  of  restoring 
peace  to  Christendom  while  walking  up  and 
down  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.  The 
Engli>  h  and  Dutoh  loudly  applauded  William's 
prudence  and  decision.  He  had  out  the  knot 
whioh  the  Congress  had  only  twisted  and  tan- 
gled. He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the 
forma  ists  ,and  pedants  assMoabled  at  the  Hague 
would  not  hare  done  in  ten  years.  Nor«were 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  "  It 
to  curious,"  said  Hariay,  a  man  of  wit  and 
Ben:<e,  **  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace."* 
But  Spain  preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant 
listlessness ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
forgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had,  a 
few  months  befcnne,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality for  Italy  without  consulting  William, 
seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that 
William  should  presume  to  negotiate  without 
eonsulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more 
•Tident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on 
prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the 
Frendi  mhusters  again  proposed  fair  and  ho- 
nourable terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if 
those  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty- 
first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  offer,  f 
William  in  Tain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be  rea- 
sonable. The  senseless  pride  of  one  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  other'  were*  proof  to  all  argument.  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed ;  the 
treaty  b^  not  been  signed :  Prance  was  at 
liberty  to  raise  her  demands ;  and  she  did  so. 
For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great 
blows  whioh  had  Allien  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  Worid.  A  French 
army,  commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken 
Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out 
of  Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied  fleets,  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  trea- 
sure, t  The  Spanish  government  passed  at 
once  from  haughty  apathy  to  abject  terror,  and 
was  ready  to  accept  any  conditions  which  the 
conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  ]Heni- 
potentiaries  announced  to  the  Congress  that 
their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Strasburg, 
and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had 
offered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at 
liberty  to  insist  on  further  modifications. 
Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been  more 
severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  his  allies :  he  was  proroked  by 
the  imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It  w  \9 
not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what 
France  now  proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  It  were 
desirable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  on  the  States  General  to  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  sin- 
gle fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  nei- 
ther England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediats 
interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unrea- 
sonable obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Hs 
determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and 
directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign 
on  the  prescribed  day.  The  Ambassadors  of 
Bpain  and  Holland  received  similar  instruc- 
tions. There  was  no  doubt  tliat  the  Emperor, 
though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would 
soon  follow  the  example  of  his  confederates* 
That  he  might  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind, 
it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the 
first  of  November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirih  and 
pity  of  all  Europe  by  his  lamentations  and 
menaces.  He  had  in  vain  insisted  on  his  right 
to  send,  as  the  only  tme  King  of  England,  a 
minister  to  the  Congre88.|  He  had  in  vaia 
addreesod  to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  ad- 
jured them  to  join  with  France  in  a  crusade 
against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that 
impious  Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.  || 
When  he  found  'that  this  appeal  was  disre- 
garded, he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  againut 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  exibting 
govemment  of  England  should  be  a  party.  Ho 
pronounced  all  the  engagements  into  which  his 
kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Revolution 
null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should 
not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  him- 
self bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  Hs 
admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  en- 
gagements, bring  great  oalamitiea  both  on  his 
own  dominions  and  on  all  Christendom.  But 
for  those  calamities.he  declared  that  he  should 
not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  God 
or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  ' 
that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest 
of  the  Stuarts,  should  hare  thought  that  the 
first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subje^,-  but 
of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights ;  tha\ 
Frenchmen,  Gennans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their 
blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year, 
in  his  oatise ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account 
when  oompared  with  t£e  interests  of  one  man.  ^[ 

In  spite  of  the  protests  the  day  of  peaos 
drew  nigh.  On  the  tenth  of  September  the 
Ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  Three 
treaties  were  to  be  signed ;  and  there  was  a 
long  dispute  on  the  momentous  question  wliioli 
should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the 
morning  before  it  was  settled  that  the  treaty 
between  France  and  the  States  General  should 
have  precedence;  and  the  day  was  breaking 
before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed. 
Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows, 
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•ongrftt"^^^*^  oaO'^  other  on  having  had  the 
honour  of  coiitiilmtint;  to  so  great  a  work.* 

A  .^loop  WIS  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hast- 
ened on  board,  and  on  the  tliird  day,  after 
weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk. t 

Very  seldom  hid  ther«  been  greater  excite- 
ment in  London  than  during  the  month  which 
preceled  his  arrival.  When  the  west  wind 
kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  became  intense.  Every  morning 
hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear 
tliat  the  tr»ity  was  signed ;  and  every  mail 
wliich  came  in  without  bringing  the  good  news 
CHUseil  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecon- 
tents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would 
be  no  jieice,  and  that  the  negotiation  would, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of 
them  had  seen  a  person  just  arrived  from 
Saint  Germains :  another  had  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Her  Majesty  ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis 
would  never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Many 
of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under  so 
strong  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opin- 
ion by  large  wagers.  When  the  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason 
taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring 
priests  laughing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking 
each  other  by  the  hand. J 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  some  speculators  in  the  City  re- 
ceived, by  a  private  channel,  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make  a 
profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  wliich 
they  ottered,  excited  suspicion ;  and  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  sorae- 
tJiing  important  would  be  announced.  On  the 
next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  him- 
self before  the  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall. 
Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Abbey, 
another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower 
gnus  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the 
spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea 
made  Answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared ; 
but  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in 
large  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time,  cried 
about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank  stock 
rose  fast  from  eighty-four  to  ninety-feeven.  In 
a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in 
some  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in 
others.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the 
States  General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his 
joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth 
which  he  represented  ;  and  he  kept  his  word  ; 


*  Aci(*8  PI  MduioiroK  des  Negociations  de  la  Paix  de  Ry»- 
wlt-lc;  >Villi»ai>on  to  Lexington,  Sept.  14  (24),  16»7 ;  Prior 
aIS. 
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i  L'llermita^ce,  .Tuly  90  (30),  July  27  (Aag.  0),  Aog.  24 
(Sept.  3),  Auj;.  27  (Sept.  6),  Aug.  31  (Sept  10),  1697 ;  Post- 
man. Aug.  31. 

a  Van  Clt'Tprnkirke  to  the  States  General,  Sept.  14  (24), 
1697;  L'Hermiiage,  Sept.  14(24);  Postscript  to  the  Post- 
man, of  the  saoie  date;  Postman  and  Postboy  of  Sept.  19 
(29),  Pom  man  of  Sept.  18  (28). 

(  LUermitajfe,  Sept  17  (27),  Sept  34  (Oct  4),  1607,  Oct 
19  (29) :  Posttnun,  Nov.  20. 

f  L'HermltaKre,  Sept  21  (Oct  1),  Nov.  2  (12),  1697 ;  P»rii 
Oaxette,  Nov.  20  (30):  Postboy,  Nov.  2.  At  thi«  time  ap- 
peared a  pasquinade  entitled,  A  Satyr  upon  the  French 
King,  wriU«a  after  tb«  Faaot  wm  ooadudni  at  B«0wiok, 


for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  Loff»- 
don.  A  hundred  and  forty  tiarrels  of  f»iich 
roared  and  blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint 
James's  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame  wlLi<*h 
made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  aa  bright  as  aX 
noonday,  ii 

Among  the  Jacot>itefl  the  dismay  wa.s  great. 
Some  of  those  who  liad  betted  det-p  on  the 
constancy  of  Lewis  took  flight.  One  unfortn- 
nate  zealot  of  the  divine  right  drowned  him- 
self. But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart. 
The  treaty  had  been  signed ;  but  it  surely 
would  never  be  ratified.  In  a  short  time  tlw 
ratification  came :  the  pence  was  solemnly  pn>- 
claiu»ed  by  the  heralds ;  and  the  mo.^t  obsti- 
nate nonjurors  began  to  despair,  ^me  di- 
vines,* who  had  during  eight  years  continuant 
true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam. They  were  probably  men  who  held, 
with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  government^ 
though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians,  but  who  had 
thought  that  the  government  of  William 
could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not  only  refused 
to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  supiwrted 
his  competitor. j(  The  fiercer  and  more  deter- 
mined adherents  of  the  banished  family  were 
furious  against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  lie 
had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to 
talk  about  the  misery  of  his  people.  It  was 
idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every  source 
of  revenue  dry,  an(^  that,  in  all  the  province* 
of  his  kingdom  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in 
rags,  and  were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of 
the  coarsest  and  blackest  bread.  His  finit 
duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked 
against  him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  ab- 
surdly, and  almost  as  scurrilously,  as  they 
had  long  talked  and  written  against  William. 
One  of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the 
Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail.f 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined 
to  a  very  small  minority.  Never,  since  the 
year  of  the  Restoration,  had  there  been  such 
signs  of  public  gladness.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the 
general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  bai» 
quets,  pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating 
of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breaking  up  <rf 
hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole  popo- 
lation,  of  its  owii  accord,  repaired  to  tht 
churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  proces- 
sions of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with 
**Gk)d  bless  King  William."  At  every  county 
town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  geutlo- 


anno  1697,  by  a  Non-Swearing  i^anion,  and  said  tu  be  dr>.(>'d 

out  of  his  Pocket  at  Sam'i  CoflFee  Hoiue.    I  quote  a  fev  of 

the  meet  decent  couplet*. 

'*  Lord  I  with  what  monstrooa  ilea  and  ienaelem  ■>**»"* 
Have  we  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam*s! 
Who  could  have  e'er  believed,  unlesfi  In  irplte, 
Lewis  leQrand  would  turn  rank  Williamite  1 
Thou  that  hast  look'd  so  fierce  and  ta.lk'd  ao  Hg, 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig! 
Of  Kings  dij^trees'd  thou  art  a  fine  securer. 
Thou  mak'st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  noi\3araiL 
Were  Job  alive,  and  banter'd  by  such  shufflers. 
He'd  outraii  Oates,  and  curse  b'^th  thoe  and  BoofBer^ 
For  thee  I've  lost,  if  I  can  rightly  scan  *em. 
Two  livings,  worth  full  eightsoore  pounds  ptr  owna^ 
Bonos  et  Ugalit  AngUa  MonrJte, 
But  now  I'm  doar^  routed  bj  the  tzmtf  * 
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ftt«fi,  from  a  eInAe  of  muxf  milM,  efedkted  the 
mayor  to  tho  mailBet  cross.    Nor  was  one  holi- 
daj  enoagli  for  the  ozpression  of  so  muoli  joy. 
On  the 'fourth  of  NoTomber)  the  anniTenary 
of  the  King's  birth,  and  on  the  flflh,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  belhring- 
ing,  the  shouting,  and  the  llltuninationB  wen 
renewed  botli  in  London  and  all  over  the 
<mnntry,*    On  the  day  on  wbioh  he  retnnied 
to  his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  6hop  was 
opened.  In  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that 
immense  mart.    For  that  day  the  chief  streets 
had,  mile  after  mUe,  been  covered  with  gravel : 
all  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners ; 
all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fire- 
works.  Ghreat  multitudes  of  people  from  all  the 
neighbouring  shires  had  oome  up  to  see  the 
ahow.    Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal 
ov  mora  joyouamood.    The  evil  days  were  past. 
The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty  one  shillinge 
and  sixpence.    The  bank  note  had  risen  to 
par.    The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowna,  broad, 
heavy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all 
the  counters.    After  some  days  of  Impatient 
expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at 
Margate.    Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached 
Oreenwioh,  and  rested  in  the  stately  building 
which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning  from  a 
palace  into  a  hospital.    On  the  next  morning, 
a  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and 
six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  council- 
lors and  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.    In 
Southwirk  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.    The 
way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia;  the  way  from 
the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments 
of  the  militia  of  the  City.    All  along  Cheap- 
eide,   on   the  right  hand   and   on   the  left, 
the  livery  were  marshalled  under  the  stand- 
ards of  their  trades.    At  the  east  end  of  Saint 
Paul's  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school 
of  Bdward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still 
^ear,   the    garb    of  the    sixteenth   centui^. 
Bound  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill  and 
along  Fleet  Street,  wer«  drawn  up  three  more 
regiments  of  Londoners.    From  Temple  Bar 
to  Whitehall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex 
juid  the  Foot  Ouards  were  under  arms.     The 
^rindows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with 
tapestry,  ribands  and  flags.    But  the  finest 
part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable  crowd 
ot  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and 
such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other 
countries  could  afford  to  wear.     "  I  never," 
'William  wrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  "I 
xaever  saw  such  a  multitude  of  welldressed 
people."    Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the 
indications  of  joy  and  affection  vith  which  he 
^as  greete  1  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Ixis  triumph.     His  coach,  from  the  moment  he 
entered  it  at  Oreenwich  till  he  alighted  from 
i^  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied 
i>y  one  long  huzza.     Scarcely  had  he  reached 
b^is  palace  when  addresses  of  congratulation, 
I  all  the  great  corporations  of  his  kingdom. 
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were  presented  to  him.  Itfras  remarked  th«A 
the  very  foremost  among  those  corporatioiM 
was  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent 
composition  in  which  that  learned  body  ex» 
tolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  virtM 
of  His  Majesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation 
by  the  nonjurors,  and  with  exultation  by  Om 
Whiga-t 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  oouxk* 
oil  which  was  held  a  few  hours  after  the  King** 
public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace.  The  .Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved 
that,  on  tliat  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  whi<d» 
had  been  lenff  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  * 
sucoesnoft  of  pagan  and  Christian  temples, 
should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  William 
announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the 
congregation.  But  it  was  represented  to  him 
that.  If  he  peieisted  in  that  intention,  thre^ 
hundred  thomupid  people  would  assemble  tm 
see  him  f^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  the  parish  churches  of 
London  would  be  left  empty.  He,  therefore, 
attended  the  service  in  his  own  chax>el  at 
Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach  a  sermon, 
somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place.  |  At 
Saint  Paul's,  the  magistrates  of  the  City  ap- 
peared in  all  thoir  state.  Compton  ascended, 
for  the  first  iime,  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  Gribbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a  nume- 
rous and  splendid  assembly.  His  discourse 
has  not  been  preserved :  but  its  purport  may 
be  easily  guessed;  for  he  preached  on  that 
noble  Psalm:  i*l  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'* 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them 
with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as  Londoners 
a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  had  permitted  them  to  efface  the 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and 
to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated 
by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations.— 
Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
realm,  even  to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cum 
berland  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled 
on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  and  the  evening 
was  an  evening  of  festivity.  § 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  for  joy  and  thank 
fulness.  England  had  passed  through  severs 
trials,  and  had  come  forth  renewed  in  health 
and  vigour.  Ten  years  before,  it  .had  seemed 
that  both  her  liberty  and  her  independence 
were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated 
by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  in 
dependence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less 
just  and  necessary  war.  She  had  successfully 
defended  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty  monarchy 
of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
nonjurors,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility 
of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath, 
and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  ene- 
mies had  been  victorious  on  many  fields  of 
battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded 
her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  chaise  of 
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her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had 
taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in 
her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament, 
had  bowed  and  fkwned  in  the  bedchamber  of 
her  King.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed  im- 
possible that  anything  could  avert  a  restora- 
tion which  would  inevitably  have  been  fol- 
low^, first  by  proscriptions  and  confiscations, 
by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and 
then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against 
that  House  which  two  depositions  and  two  ba- 
nishments had  only  made  more  obstinate  in 
evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers 
of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dan- 
gers of  a  terrible  finuicial  and  commercial 
crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over.  There 
was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom, 
after  many  yean  of  ignominious  vassalage, 
had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first  rank 
ef  Boropean  powers.    Many  signs  JostiiUd  th« 


hope,  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  wuold  be 
our  last  Revolution.  The  ancient  oonstitutkm 
wad  adapting  itself;  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a 
peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modesn 
society.  Already,  freedom  of  eonscieooe  and 
freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  preceding  age.  The  cuireEney 
had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been 
reestablished.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Ex- 
chequer "was  overflowing.  There  was  a  seme 
of  relief  every  where,  from  the  Royal  Rxohange 
to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  I^oolnshiie. 
The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  rf 
the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans  who 
toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils 
of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  un- 
derstanding it;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in 
every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  the  oommencement  of  a  I 
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kirk.  S3.     His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  121. 

Bouffters,  Marquess  of;  his  encampment  near  Steinkirk, 
82.  AsRists  at  the  battle  of  Sleinkirk,  83.  Marches, 
under  command  of  the  King,  to  Namur,  120.  Joins 
Lorj^o"  in  tlie  PalatinHte,  120.  His  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1695,  174.  Throws  himself  into  Namur,  175.  Sur- 
renders  th«  town  and  retires  Into  the  citadel,  176.  Capi- 
tulates, 178.  Departs  with  colours  flying  and  drums 
beating,  178.  Is  arresUnl,  178.  Liberated,  179.  Wel- 
comed home  bv  Lewin  and  honours  conferred  on  him, 
179.     HiA  meetings  with  Portland,  237. 

Bow.  St.  Mary  le,  church' of,  11. 

Boyle,  34. 

Braeegirdle.  Anne,  the  actress,  92.  Her  beauty,  92.  The 
munier  of  Mountford.  92. 

Brandenburg.  Frederic,  Elector  of;  attends  the  Congress  at 
the  Hague.  2. 

Brandenhnn;h»rs:  ttieir  courageous  conduct  at  ths  siege 
of  Namur.  176-178. 

Bradgate,  visit  of  William  ITT.  tr>,  1R3. 

Breailalltane,  John  R.irl  of;  his  character.  56.  His  tortuous 
policy,  56,  57.  Employed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel 
Hisliland  Chiefs,  57.  Conference  of  the  chi«;fs  at  his 
house  at  Glenorcby,  51.  His  ungracious  treatment  of 
Mac  Ian  of  Gleucoe,  67.  Returns  to  London  to  give  an 
accoutit  of  his  stewardship,  58.  Ills  joy  at  Mac  Isn's 
delay  in  taking  the  oath,  58.  IHs  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  of  Olencoe,  61.  The  massacre  of  Glon- 
coe,  63.  His  guilty  conscience,  64.  Depth  of  bis  knavery, 
172. 

Hrp^t  expedition  apalnst,  152.    Its  failure.  152. 

Bribery,  otflclal:  frijfhtful  prevalence  of.  In  1694, 164. 

})ritu*oe.  John;  his  proposal  of  a  Land  Uauk,  147. 

BriUiln,  Little.  104. 

nroml.=(V,  Bishop's  palace  at,  74.  75. 

Brook.  Tionl ;  entortains  William  1 1  f.  atWarwick  Castle,  183. 

Brunswick  Lune?ihiirg,  George  William  I.  Duke  of;  enii>ar- 
rsssments  cnuM^d  by  him  to  the  Coalition,  78.  Made 
Elector  of  IlRnf»ver.'79.  Quarrel  of.  with  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Wolft-nbuttel,  119. 

Brunswick  Wolfeiibutiel ;  its  quarrel  with  Brunswick 
Lunenburg.  119. 

Brussels;  «ttnfke«l  hv  ViUeroy.  177. 

Bulkelov  ahe  Jacobite  emissary  in  England);  gains  over 
Godol'phin.  17. 

Jnrford;  visit  of  William  ITT.  to.  18.3. 

Burke.  Edmund:  hi«»  vi.w  of  the  National  Debt,  97. 

Burleitfh;  visit  of  William  TM.  to.  \H>. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  asxisti*  at  the  connecratlon  of  Tillotson, 
11.  ChanpHi  by  the  Tories  with  bavinix  been  tl)e  first 
person  wlio  advi-ed  the  govennnent  to  contract  the 
National  Debt,  97.  Supports  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 
Ignominious  sontenco  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  his 
Pastoral  Tetter.  106-107.  Hi<  fi^'linirs  <leeply  wounded, 
107.  Preaches  the  funeral  sennr'n  of  TiUntson.  156.  His 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  Kiug  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.  143. 

Caermarthen.  Thomas  Earl  of;  listens  to  the  charges  of 
Jaeobitism  brought,  against  the  I/)rd  Stewanl  and  T/ord 
Chamberlain.  6.  Atten'ls  the  consecration  of  Tillotson. 
11.  Employs  corruption  in  the  House  of  liOrds.  91 .  Sup- 
ports the  Triennial  Bill,  102.  Visits  Bath  for  his  health, 
126.  IHs  conduct,  127.  Bribed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
Mny,  127.  His  capacity  thought  highly  of  by  William, 
ia»«    GreatKl  Duke  of  Leeds,  151. '  Sm  Leeds,  Duke  o£ 


Oaermarthen,  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds;  mrrftifn  Hm 
expedition  to  Brest,  152.    His  yacht,  the  PerefrriDe,  152. 

Calais ;  a  part  of,  burnt  by  the  English  fleet,  153.  Pre|Mk> 
rations  at.  for  a  descent  on  England,  197. 

Callieres,  212,  213. 

CamaretBay ;  disaster  \jx,  162. 

Cambou ;  holds  a  a  mmand  under  the  Duke  of  Le{nsti>r,  9QL 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewaa  (Lochiel) ;  Ukee  the  oath  to  WilUaa 
and  Manr,  56.  60. 

Campbell.  Captain  CGlenlyon);  his  pirt  In  the  massacre  of 
Glenooe,  62-63.  His  blunders,  63.  His  guilty  coDsriencci, 
64.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prose. 
cuted,  172. 

Campl)ell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass;  administen  Ute  mXh 
to  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  68. 

Capital,  investment  of;  old  modes  of,  95.  Hoardiof  &l 
coin.  95.  Origin  of  stock-jobbers,  96.  A  crowd  of  com- 
panies  come  into  existence,  95.  The  bubble  companies 
of  1692,  and  time  bargains,  96.  The  National  debts  of 
Italy,  Franco,  and  Holland,  97.  The  National  Debt  of 
England,  97.    Its  progress  up  to  the  preeent  time,  97. 98, 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of  the  Marquees  of  Halifax,  16& 
His  talents,  163. 

Carstalrs;  attends  the  King  to  Holland,  112. 

Carter ;  Rear  Admiral,  70.  His  conduct  at  La  Ho^oa^  7a 
Killed,  70.    Buried  with  honour,  72. 

Castle  Howard,  182. 

Catalonia;  advantages  gained  by  the  French  In,  20.  T^ 
viceroy  of  routed  by  Noailles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar.  153L 

Catinat,  Marshal;  defeats  the  Duke  of  Savoy  At  Marsiglla, 
128.     Occupi.'8  Piedmont.  212. 

Censorship  of  the  Prei«.  103,  ft  ttt-q. 

Chamberlayne.  Doctor  Hush  ;  his  propoeal  of  aLandBank, 
147.  Act  of  Parliament  pa^ed  estabiishinf  a  Bank  on 
hU  plan,  206. 

Chambers;  his  part  In  the  Assassination  Plot,  19ft. 

Characteristics;  the.  of  Lord  Shafte.»bury.  193. 

Charleroy ;  besiegeii  and  taken  by  the  French,  123. 

Charles  II.;  receives  presents  from  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  41. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain;  his  wretched  edncatlon,  78.  His 
minister  Gastanaga,  78.  His  conduct  in  1697, 235.  IMA' 
culties  cauwhl  by  him,  238,  239. 

Charnock,  Robert,  170.  Leads  the  life  of  a  conspirator,  170. 
Seh»ctod  by  the  Jacobite  plotters  to  go  to  St.  Germains  to 
confer  with  James,  175.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  A«!aa.*sin» 
tlon  Plot.  195.  Taken  into  cu*«tody,  196.  Tried,  200 
Found  guilty,  201.    His  execution,  20L 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of;  his  oonduct  at  the  battle  nf 
Steinkirk,  83,  84.  His  oonduct  at  the  battle  of  Iju^en, 
121. 

Chatham ;  burning  of  the  Dockyard  o£  by  tbe  Dutch,  48L 

Cherbourg}  defeat  of  the  French  fl^t  at,  71. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of;  his  descent  ftoo 
George,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  162.  ffis  characters  ut 
Cowper  and  Marlborough,  222,  223. 

Child,  Sir  .Tohn,  of  Surat;  appointed  general  of  all  the 
English  forces  in  the  East,  41.    His  daath,  43. 

Child,  Sir  Ja^hua:  his  vast  wealth.  40.  His  talentr  as  s 
merchant,  40.  His  connection  with  the  house  of  I^aa- 
fort,  40,  41.  Especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
40.  Makes  his  peace  with  the  Conrt,  41.  Becomes  tbs 
autocrat  of  the  East  India  Company,  41.  His  fiivour  at 
Court,  41.  His  politics  confounded  by  the  ReTolati<^Ti, 
42.  His  unpopularity,  42.  His  determined  fight  with 
the  New  Company,  43,  44.  His  refusal  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Commons*  bill  for  remodelling  the  coda- 
pany,  44.  His  alarm  fi>r  the  charter,  127.  His  snpr^ 
macy  in  the  East,  142. 

Christina,  Qui'en,  24. 

Church ;  the  vacant  sees  filled.  10.  Sancroft's  provision  ftt 
the  epiflcopal  succeaiion  among  the  nonjurors,  12,  11 
The  new  bishops,  13. 

Churchill.  George;  commands  a  brigade  at  the  barUe  rf 
Landen,  121.    Takes  the  Duke  of  Berwick  priaoner,  121. 

Civil  List :  debates  in  Parliament  on  the,  36. 

Clancy,  213. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of;  cliarg<e«I  by  Preston  wftfc 
treasonable  conduct,  6.  Sent  to  tbe  Tower,  6.  Leni? 
shown  to  him,  7. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  188,  IM.  

Clerks,  commercial ;  salaries  of,  in  the  reign  of  WIDItfl 
III.  and  Queen  Victoria,  150. 

Clipping  of  coin,  185.  186.    See  Coinage. 

Clonmei,  visited  by  the  Irish  Rapparees,  22. 

Coalition,  tbe  great  against  France:  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives oil;  at  the  Hague,  2.  et  seq.  Vices  inberent  ja 
the  oature  of  coalitions,  4.  The  foreign  policy  of  Wil- 
liam  III.,  76.  Behaviour  of  the  Northern  powers.  T7. 
Inolinations  of  the  Pope,  77.  Conduct  of  the  allies.  7T. 
The  Emperor.  78.  Spain.  78.  William  succeeds  in  p» 
venting  the  dissolution  of  tJ-.e  coalition,  78.  New  arrans^ 
ments  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish  Nelheriands 
79.  Lewis  takes  the  field.  80.  Siege  of  Namor,  ML 
Lewis  returns  to  Tern  Ules,  62.  Lux^mboTK,  82^  Badk 
of  StdnUrk,  83. 


tfioTi  of  England.  66.  Arrangements  made  in  England  to 
repel  the  invasion,  67.  Etfect  of  James's  Declaration 
throughout  the  kintrdom,  08.  RejolcingH  on  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  12.  SUte  of  tho  public  mind 
during  the  anticipated  invasion  of  the  French,  73.  The 
war  >\jth  Frauce  the  people's  war,  77.  French  privateers 
In  the  English  ChHunel.  87.  John  Bart  and  Du  Guay 
Trouin.  87.  Distress  in  Kngland,  87.  Increase  in  crime, 
«7.  88.  Debate  in  Parlhuueut  on  the  sUite  of  the  nation, 
8.1.  Condition  of  the  liingdom  compared  with  that  of 
Franco  in  169-2.  94.  Increase  of  the  riches  of  the  nation, 
9.i.  Ori^riu  of  the  National  Debt,  95,  et  fl^w.  Increase  of 
i»rr.»8jK.Mity  coeval  with  the  increase  of  the  Debt,  97,  9S, 
ftlisciirriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  123.  Kliisticity  of  the 
English  resources,  128.  Foundation  of  the  Bjink  of 
Kn>:land,  144),  et  wq.  England'*  nmritime  superiority 
e.'Labli^hLHJ,  179.  Alarming  ctate  of  the  currency,  186. 
ytat*  of  the  kingdom  on  the  discovery  of  the  AsRSKslna- 
tion  i*l«t.  199.  The  wholi'  nation  signs  the  Association, 
2ui.  Comn»ercial  crisis  in  bugland,  2U8.  Fi  nancial  crisis, 
2J9.  Distress  of  the  people:  their  temper  and  conduct, 
211.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  217.  State  of  the  country, 
217.  Return  of  prosperity,  218.  Restoration  of  the  finan- 
ces. 218.  Terms  of  jvace  Ijetween  England  and  France 
settled,  238.  The  Treaty  of  Uyswick  signed,  239.  Anxi- 
ety of  the  nation,  240.  Arrival  of  news  of  peace,  240. 
General  rejoicing,  240.  Thanksgiving  Day,  241.  Pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom,  241-242. 

Kugli^h ;  their  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  47.  The  two  nations 
reconciled.  48. 

Kstrees.  Count  of;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Tou- 
lon tleet  in  the  expedition  to  England,  G<>,  1'23.  Scatters 
the  Smyrna  fleet  ut  Lagos,  124. 

Exchequer  Bills:  oriijlu  oC,  209. 

Exeter ;  its  agitation  at  the  general  election  of  1G95,  184. 

Kxeter,  Eitil  of;  his  Jacobite  principles.  182. 

False  witnesses;  the,  of  the  l7th  century,  61.  Oates  the 
founder  of  the  school,  51. 

Fees  and  salaries  of  olticial  men ;  debates  in  Parliament  on 
the.  3tf. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John;  his  Jacobite  plottlngs,  10.  His  imper- 
tinence to  the  Qu«en.  10,  170.     His  part  In  a  Jacobite 

•  plot,  175,  213.  Captured,  214.  His  letter  to  his  wife, 
214.  His  confession,  214.  EtfecU  of  his  confession,  219. 
Feelings  of  tlie  Whigs  ubout  him,  219.  The  King  exa- 
mines him,  220.  Dia«ppearance  of  the  witness  (iooduian, 
220.  Fenwick  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  221. 
Bill  for  attninting  him  brou^^ht  in,  221.     Intrigues  of 

m    Monmouth,  225.     Interrogated  by  the  Honse  of  l»rds, 

*  22(5.  The  lUUof  Attninder  pas!«ed,  229.  Attempts  made 
to  save  him,  229.    His  execution,  230. 

Fenwick,  La-ly  Mary,  228,  229. 

y;iiguson,  Jam*;s;  his  communications  with  James,  67. 
Taken  Into  custody,  200. 

Tiliraja,  134. 

Filmer;  doctrines  of,  104.    His  work  edltwl  by  Bohun,  104. 

Finances:  restoration  of  the,  of  the  country,  218. 

FinanciiU  crl.-^is  in  England,  209. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 

Fislier,  Richard;  his  share  in  the  At^sHssi nation  Plot,  196. 
tiives  Information  to  I'ortland  of  the  de-igii,  198. 

Fltton,  Alexander;  appointed  a  commi-^sioner  for  the 
guvemmeut  of  Ireland,  97. 

Flauisteed.  Sir  John,  189. 

Fleet,  the  English;  the  ruin  caused  by  Torrlngton  re- 
paired, 36.  Placed  under  the  cunmiand  of  iviis^eil,  30. 
I'ossessos  the  unilisputed  command  of  the  sea,  36,  Join* 
the  Dutch  tleet,  and  sails  under  the  connnnnd  of  Russell, 
09-70.  Temper  of  the  fleet,  70.  Gives  battle  to  the 
French  at  Ia  Hogue,  70.  The  Channel  tleet  placed  under 
the  command  of  KiUegrew  and  Delavjil,  111. 

Fleet,  the  Dutch;  joins  the  English  fleet  under  Ru8.sell, 
09-70. 

Foley,  Paul ;  his  parentage  and  enrly  life.  1-39.  His  politi- 
cal principles,  1.39.  His  nbilities  nnd  moral  character, 
1.39.  His  independence,  139.  UpiK^ses  the  increa.so  of  the 
army,  145.  Api>ointed  chairman  of  the  Bribery  Com- 
mittee. 104.    Chosen  Speaker.  165 

Foley,  Thomas;  his  frlend.-hip  with  Baxter,  139. 

Fox.  Ge'jrge;  his  charscter,  7.  Quotations  from  his  works, 
8,  note.  His  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  8.  Ab- 
surdity of  some  of  his  followers,  8,  Abilities  snd  attain- 
ments of  some  of  them,  9.  Leslle^s  remarks  on  them,  9, 
note.    Death  of  Fox,  9. 

Fox.  Sir  Stephen;  elected  for  the  City  of  London,  184. 
l.'fiignH  bis  pretensions  to  the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  2.32, 

Fowler,  Bishop;  his  ap])olntment  to  the  aee  of  Gloucester, 
/       13. 

Franr-e:  congress  of  the  great  coalition  formed  against,  2, 
et  stH).  Her  resourc«*s,  4.  Her  advantages  in  Catalonia 
:ind  Piedmont,  20.  Sends  a  fleet,  with  arms,  ammuni- 
il.iii.  and  food,  with  officers  to  conduct  the  war  In  Ire-' 
Jaiid  23.  A  portion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  troops 
einbiirks  for  France.  .32-33.  The  French  fleet  refuses 
bittle,  36.  Preparations  in  France  for  invnding  Eng- 
land, dC  The  French  fleet  detained  iu  port  beyond  their 


time,  69.   Puts  out  Jr.  tse  under  ToTurrille,  70.    Defefttsl 

by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Russell,  70-71. 
Lewis  takes  the  field  himself  80.  Splendour  of  his  camp, 
80.  His  immense  army,  80.  His  siege  of  Namur,  81.  The 
battle  of  St*.-lnkirk,  83-84.  Distress  in  France,  87.  Die- 
tress  of  France  In  1692,  94,  116.  National  debt  of,  Tt. 
Failure  of  the  crops  In,  in  ltJ93, 118.  Commenc*>ment  of 
the  campaign  In  Brabant,  120.  Battle  of  Landen,  121- 
123.  The  victory  a  dear  one  for  the  French,  122.  Thef 
besiege  and  take  Clmrleroy,  123.  Military  suroewc*  of 
France,  127-128.  Dwtress  in  France  In  1693,  12S.  Miserf 
of  the  country  districts  to  keep  Paris  in  good  humour, 
128.  The  campaign  of  1694,  161.  The  French  plan  of 
war,  161.  R^puls-i  of  the  English  at  Brest,  152-153.  The 
war  carried  into  Spain,  1,^4.  Villeroy  chosen  to  conduct 
the  war  In  1695.  174.  Ix>s8  of  Namur,  178.  The  French 
nairy  shut  up  in  Toulon,  179.  Preparations  for  a  de»ic«ut 
on  England,  197.  Distress  of  France  In  1696,  208.  Neco- 
tiatious  for  peace  opened,  212.  Terms  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  settled,  238.  The  treat;  of  &jBvick 
signed,  239. 
Francis.  Sir  Philip  and  Junius.  32,  note. 
Fraser.  Catalogue ;  made  censor  of  the  press,  104.    Oofl^ 

peiled  by  the  High  Church  party  to  resign,  104. 
Free  trade;   principles  of,  between  England  and  India  ed> 

vocateti,  42-4-3. 
French  fleet ;  arrival  of.  In  the  Shannon,  23. 
Fressingfield ;  the  estate  of  Archbi.-hop  Sancroft,12. 
Friend,  Sir  John;  hi''  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  174,   Refhssi 
to  assJHt  in  the  A ».«?as8i nation  Plot,  195.    Arreted,  200. 
Tried  for  treason,  202.    Found  guilty,  202.     His  exec» 
tion,  2o3. 
Fuller,  William ;  his  plot,  61.    His  services  to  the  goTem. 
ment  of  Willijim,  52.     His  desperate  fortunes,  52.    Ad- 
mitted to  the  house  of  Titus  Oat^is,  52.     Announces  his 
discovery  of  a  Jawitite  plot.  53.    Petitions  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  him,  53.     His  story  to  the  House.  63L 
His  villany  di.scf-vercd,  53.    His  punishment,  63. 
Gafney ;  hanged  without  trial,  21. 
Gal  way;    its  state  under  the  Roman  Catholic  army  of 

James,  22.    liesieged  by  Ginkell,  28.    CapltuJat**,  29. 
Onrraway's  Ojffechou.-'ft.  96. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of.  governor  of  the  Spanish  3fetb«p- 

lands;    attends  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  2-3.     His 

unfitness  for  his  post,  78.  IHs  lossof  Mons,  78.  Kecalled* 

79.     His  mortification,  79. 

Gauden,  Dr. ;  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  Icon  BaB>Ike» 

104. 
Gaxotte.  the  London ;  the  only  newspaper  In  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,   180.     Its  partiality  and 
meagroness,  180. 
Genoa,  Bank  of,  147. 

Germalns.  St. ;  state  of  the  Court  of;  113.    James's  return 
to,  aft«r  the  battle  of  I^  Hogue,  113.     Magnificence  erf 
the  palace  and   surrounding   country,  113.      Constant 
gUx)m  of  the  Court,  113, 114.   The  Protestants  m^gk-cted 
and   the   Roman  Catholics  preferred  in  all  case*,  114. 
Opinion  entertained  at  St.  Germains  of   Sancnift,  114. 
Undisputed  sway  of  the  Noncompouuders  at,  116. 
Germans;  their  t-a-nte  for  wine,  2.    Anecdote  of  one,  &, 
Gerona  taken  bv  the  French,  153. 
Glldon;  the  di.*ciple  of  Charles  Bloont,  105.    His  dogsiel 

and  slander,  105. 
Olnkell,  General ;  his  control  over  the  Dutch  In  Ireland, 
21.  State  of  bis  English  troops  and  mercenaries,  21.  He 
takes  the  field,  24,  Excellent  condition  of  his  army, 
24,  Reduces  Bally  more,  24.  B«?8leges  and  takes  Ath- 
lone,  24-26.  Fixes  his  headquarters  at  Balliuaf^loe,  27. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  27-28.  Takes  Galway,  2^ 
29.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick,  29.  His  Fkill,  29.  ConiH-nls 
to  negotiate  with  the  besieged,  30.  Terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  city,  31.  His  dispute  with  San-field.  S± 
Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Athloue,  86.  See  Ath- 
lone.  Earl  of. 
Olencoe;  description  of  the  pass  of;  57.  Its  inhabitants, 
57.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  57,  et  seq.  (See  MacdonaJd  of 
Glencoe,  and  Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe.)  The  taaAsa- 
cre  of  Glencoe,  63,  The  event  not  known  to  the  puUw 
for  some  time  after  Its  occurrence.  64.  The  news  •pre.-vj 
by  the  nonjurors,  64.  The  mas.Hacre  nunotioed  iu  ilx 
Scotti.«*h  Parliament,  112.  Inquiry  of  the  ScrAii^h  Par- 
liament into  the  massacre  of,  171,  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 172.  Blame  attached  to  William  III.  for  iwt 
having  punished  the  author  of  the  crime,  173. 
Glengarry,  Macdonald  of;  takes  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary,  58.  Revenge  of  the  clan  on  the  people  of  Cu^li»> 
den.  59. 
Glenlyon.  See  Campbell,  Captain. 
Glenort'hy.  Castle  of,  b&-57. 

Gloucester,  tho  Dnke  of  (son  of  the  PrfncrsB  Anne),  1^ 
Godfrey,  Michael;  his  share  In  the  foundation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  148-149.  Visits  the  he.idqujirler3  of  ths 
allies  at  the  Viege  of  Namur,  176.  Killed  there.  176. 
Godolphin.  Lord;  favours  shown  to  him  by  VTUliam  ITI, 
17,  Gained  over  by  the  Jacobite  Bulkeley.  IT,  HU  trea- 
son, 17.  Marlborough's  influence  over  hira.  17.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Lientenant  of  lr<  land,  65.    Uis  pruritsce 
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■ad  «z|Mrl«ne»  la  tnmom,  07. 

Wil]iain,l».    Hto  fwlgiialif 

HooM  of  trviyKmabto  AmAgnM, 
Oodwla  Sands,  1. 
Qoodman,  Oardell  (Sown  Ooodnum);  lilf 

pviinaJaooUtoplotflTI^    Bntto 

Ub«ratod,17A.    Hto  diwppatWHMa, 
Qorm,  kUad  of,  1« 
OraadYsl ;  Maplojed  to  mwiihiato  WUUaa  IIL,  86.    Hb 

•Niitanta,  DamoBt  and  liMldale,  86.   His  Tlatt  to  Jamas 

at  St  GsriBains,  86.     Batrayad*  86.     Anvstsd  and 

liju]i^td,86     mseoiifairtm,86. 
OntTins,  2. 
Grant,  Mrs.;  bar  aoeout  of  tha  wiiwwra  of  Otonooa^  88, 

note. 
&«qTflIa,  Doctor  Dannls;  insnltad  at  and  fbtoad  to  quit 

St  Garmafau,  114. 
QrasBombe;  Us  JaeoMta  Mmpblati^  SUL 
Great  8aa),  tho,  gfron  to  Somors,  111. 
Greanwieb;  BalacaoLTS.    Tbo  Park  atTSL    Voandatton 

of  Ihe  Naval  Hospifia  at,  72, 160. 
Gray,  Lady  Jana,  lAs. 
Giotios,  2. 

Grambtotoniaas,  tba,  80. 
Gar,  Uenry;  bis  conrnpt  praetloss,  168.     Seat  to  iba 

Towar,  KB. 
Babeas  Ooriras  Act;  sospaaakm of  tba,  100. 
Baekasj  eoaobaa  of  Loadoa  tazad,  14&    Iha  coaeboiaa's 

patJtIoa  to  tba  GommoaSi  164. 
Hme,  tha;  raoeptkm  of  Kiag  WOlbua  at,  2.   Tba  graat 

aiB«reMat,2.    Galatjr  of  tba  dty,  2. 
Ballfks,  Gaorga  Savila,  Ibtqaeas  of;  Us  daatb,  168.    His 

dasoeadaat^  168.    His  oharaetar,  168. 
HamUtoa,  Aafboay ;  bis  dsamlutioa  of  the  Ooart  of  James 

atStG«cmaia8,114. 
Hamilton,  Gastavas;  bis  sbara  in  tba  aasaalt  on  Atb- 

loaa,26. 
Hamilton,  RIebard ;  azebangad  ft>r  Moaatioj,  84. 
Hamilton,  Bake  of;  appointed  Lord  High  Oommiiislooar  in 

tba  ParUamaat  of  Sootland,  112.    His  death,  171. 
Hamilton,  Ltaataaaat  Oolonal,  of  laTarneas;   sent   to 

dflstroj  tba  Haedoaalds  of  Glaaeoe,  62.    His  plani^  62. 

Iba  msosacia,  68.    His  blaadaring  arraogemaatflL  68. 

His  barbarity,  68.    RaAises  to  appear  befbra  tba  Bstatos 

of  Sootland  raspaetfng  the  masmere  of  Gleaooe,  172. 
Hampden,  John;  Mis  to  obtaio  a  seat  at  the  general 

alaotion  of  1695, 186.    Attaada  the  drawing  room  of  the 

Dnebaes  of  Masarina,  186.    His  saidde^  186. 
Harooart  Simoa,  232. 
Harioy,  Robert;  bis  pareataga  and  early  lillk  187.    Hb 

poUtloal  priaelplea,  138.    Bk  ablUties.  138.    His  poetry, 

188,  aota.     His  moral  character,  138.    Ghaages  ftom 

Whig  to  Tory,  130.     Mores  a  rapreeentation  to  tha 

throaa.  144.    Oppooea  tba  iaeraaaa  ol  tba  army,  146. 
Harl^y,  Sir  Edward,  188. 
Harringtoa,  Lord,  8t 
Harris;  bis  nawspaper  tba  XataUigaaoa  Domestio  aad 

VoreAga,180.. 
Hastlags,  Oaptata,  of  tha  Saadwich;  bis  daath  at  La 

Hogaa,72.    Boriad  with  hononr,  72. 
BaTia;  bnrat  by  tba  Englisb  fleet  168. 
Hearth  moaey ;  Its  odioas  Caataras,  162. 
Haatheota,  Gilbert  the  merchaat  141. 
HflidalbaEg;  sacked  by  the  Fraaeh  nader  tba  Daka  of 

Lorges,128. 
Heianaa,  Graad  Peaslonary  of  Holland ;  hia  high  opinion 

of  Uarlbofoagb's  talents  am  a  general,  19.    His  ooms- 

pondenae  with  WlUiam  III.,  76. 
Helena,  Saint;  ristag  la,  against  the  Sast  ladla  Omn- 

pmiy,  41. 
Readarlaad,  eblaf  ot,  60. 
Herbert,  Kdward,  68.    Oarrlei  tha  great  seal  at  StOaiw 

maias,  116. 
Baspea,  Nether;  eaoampmaat  of  wnUam  IIL  at,  120. 
Hesse  Ossiel,  Laadgrare  of;  attaads  tha  Congreas  at  the 

Hagna,2. 
Hesse  Barm8tadt,LaodgniTa  of;  attaads  the  OoagreMi  at 

the  HagaA.  2.    Omits  to  ftiraish  his  eontiagaat  to  the 

eoaUtion,110. 
Hesaa  Darmstadt,  Prinea  George  of;  his  disra  ia  tba 

assaalt  oo  Athlone,  26w 
makes,  George.  Dean  of  Worcester;  Ids  adToeaey  of  the 

doctrine  of  Divine  right,  116, 134. 
High  Church  party ;  their  arrogance  at  the  appearvMe  of 

Walker's  book  on  the  Icoa  BasUIke,  104. 
Highlanders;  state  of  tba,  in  1600.  66.    Appeal  of  the 

ebiefii  to  Jamea,  66.    Jamea's  reply,  66.     Breadalbane 

sent  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  clans,  66L    The  High- 

laadeis  required  to  toke  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mwy, 

64.    Instencea  of  tbe  TindlctlTenaes  of  some  of  the  dans, 

69.    Plans  of  the  Haater  of  Stair  for  exterminating  the 

anraly  olaas,  GO.    William's  order  ibr  crashing  the  law- 

lessaesH  of  tbe  claan,  61.    Tbe  maamcre  of  Glencoe,  63. 

State  of  the,  Ukea  iato  the  coosUeratfoa  of  the  Scottish 

ParUameat  112.    Law  fir  the  sapprcsaioa  of  depreda- 

tlon  in  tbe  Ulghlands  passed,  118. 
HIgbwaymea ;  great  aomben  oi;  la  1608, 88. 
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HUVOwtaia;  bis  ] 
ders  Monutlbrd,  t 

Hill,  Colonel,  Govaruor  of  loTeraess,  68.  His  bamsalty* 
61.    His  aneasiuen  after  the  maaascre  of  Glencoe^  64^ 

Hlndostan;  its  grandanr  aader  Akbar,  80.  And  andar 
Aarengaebe,  89. 

Hogae,  La;  the  encampment  at  67.    Battle  o^  70. 

UoUand;  That  of  William  IH.  to,  1.  His  seoond  visit  to^ 
10.  Prosperity  of,  ia  tbe  17tb  oentary,  48.  Preferanoa 
of  William  III.  for,  76.  Her  war  with  Vraaca  tha 
people's  war,  77.    National  debt  of,  97. 

Holbmd ;  tbe  accomplice  of  Robert  Yotmg,  76. 

Hdt  Sir  John;  preaUea  at  tbe  Old  BaUey  at  the  trial  of 
Preston  aod  his  accomplices,  6-6.  Consulted  by  tbe  Lorda 
respecting  tbe  Act  for  exdading  Papists  from  pubUs 
trusts  in  Ireland.  37.    Ordered  to  prepare  a  new  bill,  87* 

Holyrood  HoaKe,  112. 

Hoolaersdyk,  L 

Hospitals ;  oot  one  la  England  at  tbe  time  of  the  Rerdl* 
tion,72. 

Houblon,  Sir  John;  GoTemor  of  the  Bank  of  Saglaad, 
210. 

Hoagh,  Joba ;  attends  the  eoaseeratioa  of  TUlotsoa,  IL 

Houghton,  John ;  bis  perlodieal  paper,  Tbe  Colleotion  for 
tbe  ImproTent  of  Industry  and  ^rada,  180. 

Hoase  of  Commons;  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  100k 
86.  Debates  on  tbe  salariea  and  foea  of  ofllclal  mea,  86C 
Passes  aa  Act  ezduding  Papists  from  pablic  trast  ia  Ira» 
land,  87.  llie  bUl  sent  back  from  the  Lords,  87.  Tha 
bUl  passed,  87.  Petitions  from  the  rival  East  India 
Companies,  43.  Bill  for  remodelling  tbe  Bast  IndU  Com- 
pany broaght  in,  44  The  tenns  of  the  Commons  re- 
jected by  tbe  Company,  44.  Irritatfoa  of  the  Hoase, 
44.  Presents  an  addrem  to  tbe  King  requesting  htaa  to 
dissolve  tbe  Old  Compaay,  aad  to  iaoorporate  a  new  one^ 
44.  Debatcaoa  the  Bill  for  regalating  Trials  la  cases  of 
High  Treason,  44,  46,  Tbe  bill  passed,  aad  sent  ap  to 
the  Lords,  45.  The  Lordtf  amaodments  rqjeoted  bv  tha 
Commoas,  46.  A  free  conference  bdd,  46.  Tbe  bill  snfr 
fered  to  drop,  47.  Petition  from  the  lUse  wltnras  Faller, 
63.  doae  of  the  searioa,  64.  Bill  for  aseertalaiag  the 
salaries  of  the  Jadgas  ndeeted,  64.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, 80.  Debate  on  tbe  atata  of  tbe  nation,  80.  Con- 
slderaUon  of  the  BiU  Ibr  the  Regalatlon  of  Trials  for 
High  Treasoa  resumed,  91-02.  Thedefaatesoo  thestata 
of  the  trade  with  India  resamed,  98.  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply and  of  Ways  and  Mean%  06.  Races  a  land  tf  x,  0& 
Quarrel  between  the  Houses  rejecting  the  mode  of  a» 
'aeasment  04.  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  97.  Die* 
eassions  oa  Parliamentary  Refona,  00.  The  Plaoa  Bill 
introdaced,  101.  Passed  witboat  a  dirision,  101.  The 
Triennial  Bill  brought  down  from  tha  Lords,  102.  Irrf- 
tatioa  of  the  Uouiea,  108^  Passes  tha  bill,  108.  Tha 
first  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  liberty  of  tbe 
press,  108.  Puniabes  the  censor  Rdmand  Bobun,  106. 
Address  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  100.  Wit- 
Ham's  dislike  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  130.  Meeting 
of  Pariiament  180.  Its  vote  oondonning  the  treacherous 
mismanagement  of  the  fleet,  140.  Debatea  about  tha 
trade  wl£  India,  141.  Bilf  for  the  RMubtion  of  Triah 
for  Treaaon  again  brought  in,  142.  &own  out  in  the 
Lords,  142.  Tbe  Triennial  Bill  again  broaght  la,  bat 
loat,  142.    Tbe  Lords'  bill  on  the  same  sol^t  ndectsd, 

143.  Tbe  Place  BIU  passed,  148.  The  King  rofriaes  to 
pass  tbe  bill,  148k  Reeentfnl  and  aagoreroable  mood  of 
the  Uouas,  144.    Preaenta  a  xepresentatloa  to  tbe  Kln& 

144.  William's  Answer,  144.  Keflax  of  feeling  in  the 
Hoase,  144.  Tbe  BOl  for  the  MaturalisatioB  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  144.  AUowed  to  drop,  146.  Supply,  146. 
Ways  and  Means :  lottery  loan,  146.  The  Bank  of  £ng^ 
land,  146.  Parliament  prorogued,  160.  Meetiag  of  Par* 
llameat,  156.  Debates  oa  tbe  I*acashire  prosecutions, 
167.  Tbe  Place  Bill  read  again  thrice,  bat  act  passed, 
167.  The  BUl  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  la  cskos  of 
Treasoa  uaia  introduced  and  again  lost  168.  Tbe  Tri> 
ennial  BilTpassea  into  a  law,  188.  Death  of  Qneen  Mary, 
160.  An  address  of  conddeaee  moved  to  tbo  King.  174. 
Bmandpation  of  the  press,  162.  Committee  appohitcd 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  Ci^  of  Londoa  and  tbe  Rest 
ladia  Company,  164.  The  Speaker  Trevor  expelled,  166. 
Foley  chosen  Speaker,  166.  Inqniry  by  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Lords  and  Conuions,  166.  The  Commons 
orders  tbe  impeachment  of  tbe  Duke  of  Leeds,  167 .  The 
impeachment  Iklls  to  the  ground.  168.  Tbe  Parliament 
dissolved,  182.  The  new  Parliament  of  1605, 186.  State 
of  the  currency,  186.  Loyalty  of  the  Hoase.  100.  The 
Becofaiage  BUl,  19L  Sent  up  to  the  Lords,  192.  Paaaiog 
of  the  act  for  regulating  Trials  in  casss  of  Treason,  102. 
Proceedingr  touching  the  As^aaaiDation  Hot  199.  Porma- 
tfon  of  the  Association,  199, 2U3.  BiU  for  the  KegulatiOQ 
of  Elections,  206.  Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank,  201 
Parliament  prorogued,  207.  MeeUng  of  Psrlismeat, 
217.  Yigoroas  resolutions  of  the  House,  217.  Kflectof 
Its  proceedings  on  Ibreign  governments,  218.  Proceed- 
Ings  touching  Venwick's  confession,  221.  Debatea  on  tha 
MS  for  attafaathm  Feawlck,  222.    The  Bill  of  Attainder 

220.   BillJbr  regulating  Elections,  2S0.    BUl  for 


Wgulslini?  the  l>reM.  230.    till  ab«li..hlnp  the  pri^  Ht'ges 
of  W  hiu-friars  aud  the  Savoy,  JJl.    Cluae  of  the  sesAion, 

Bou-se  of  T^rdH;  opcninjf  of  the  Parliament  of  UQl,  36. 

•  iMUtefl  ou  tlie  bill  for  excluding  Papists  from  public 
trujit  ill  Injlatid,  37.  The  bill  auionded  and  sent  bark 
to  ilie  rommouR,  37.  The  bill  pa,s«?d,  37.  The  Bill  for 
reiculaiinff  Trials  in  cases  of  TreaM)n  brought  up  from 

•  thd  CuuiuKTis,  46.  The  Lord^*  amendment  reje<;ted  by 
the  Coinuun.s  46.  A  free  conference.  46.  The  bill 
ai!owe.l  to  drop.  47.  Close  of  the  st^sion,  64.  M»'etinK 
of  Parliament,  89.  Question  of  privilege  raided  by  the 
LordH,  «>«.  Debate  on  tJie  state  of  the  nation,  89.  Quarrel 
between  the  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  land  tax.  94.  DljicunRionfi  on  Parliamentary  Keform. 
»y.  The  bill  excluding  pljicemen  from  Parliament 
thrown  out  lu2.  The  Triennial  BlU  passed,  lU2.  The 
first  parliim)«ntary  proceediiigH  on  the  liWly  of  the 
press.  Ii3.     Meeting  of  Parliament,  140.    The  Bill  for 


yu^^.  ..«.  .ur:t3iiiif(  oi  rariiameni,  I4U.  ine  HUl  ro 
the  Ke^'ulation  of  Trials  in  ca.-*e8  of  Treason  brought  up 
from  Hie  Commons,  142,  Thrown  out,  142.  A  bill 
siiullar  to  tlie  TrieuuitU  Bill  brought  in  by  Monmouth. 
143.  The  bill  reje«ted  In  the  Commons,  143.  The  Place 
Bill  pa*»sed,  143.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  discussed,  149. 
llie  House  pa*»es  the  bill,  149.  Parliament  prorogued, 
IjJ.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  166.  Death  of  Queen 
M«ry.  169.  Inquiry  by  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses 
flit/)  the  l.riljery  of  the  East  India  Company,  166.  The 
Duke  of  Leodtf  orviered  to  be  impeached,  167.  The  Par- 
hniuent  dissolved,  182.  The  new  Parliament  of  1695, 
18d  l',.K-ing  of  the  Act  fbr  regulating  Trials  in  cases 
of  1  reason.  192.  Proceedings  touching  the  Ani^-slnatiou 
Plot,  199.  Discussion  on  the  Association,  203,  204.  Bill 
for  the  iieguhition  of  Klections,  205.  Act  establishing  a 
lisnd  Bank.  2j>6.  Parliament  prorogued,  207.  Meotinc 
of  Parliament,  217.  Debates  on  the  bill  for  attainting 
i>V*\^,'L'  ¥^.  *'«"'^i<'k  brrjught  in  and  interrogated, 
i-o.  Ihe  Bill  af  Attainder  passed,  229.  Close  of  the 
scs«JOn,  232. 
Howe,  John  (*' Jack  Howe");  dismissed  fVom  his  office  of 
\  ice  Chamberlain,  106.  Causes  of  his  diPmiKsion,  106 
His  ungovernable  ferocity  against  Burnet,  106.  Be- 
pomes  a  virulent  Tory,  130.  Opposes  the  increase  of  the 
army,  145.  His  speech  against  the  war,  191. 
97 '98^°^"'  ^"  P^'^'^^^^ons  respecUng  the  national  debt, 

Hume.  Sir  Patrick;  created  Lord  Polwarth,  112.    See  Pol- 

warth . 
Hunt;  the  smuggler  of  Romney  Harsh,  194. 
Uuiitiug.l..n,  Lord;    question  of  privilege  ral.«»ed  in  the 
House   of   Lords  respecting  his   imprisonment  in  the 
lower.  89.    His  recognisances  cancelled,  89. 
Hugucuots;   their  merciless  persecuUir,  Saint  Ruth,  24 
llii'ir  part  in  tne  siege  of  Athlone  and  the  battle  of 
Aghrim.  24,   26,  27.    Their  bravery  under  GInkell  In 
Ireland,  24,  et  seq.    And  at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  128. 
Buy,  fortress  of.  tiken  by  the  French,  120. 
Icon  Basil  ike  ;  Walker's  book  on  the,  104.    How  regarded 
by  sealnus  royalists.  104.  ^      «« 

India;  debates  in  Pariiamerft  on  the  Ea!»t  India  trade,  88, 
et  seq.  Kxdtemeut  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade  with  the,  38.  Origin  of  the  East  India 
Company,  39.  Ignorant  admiration  with  which  India 
was  regarded  in  Kngland,  39.  Magnlflcenco  of  Aureng- 
Eebe,  39.  Increase  in  the  ImporU  of  the  productions 
of,  into  Kngland,  39.  The  Deputy  Governor  of  Bom- 
•  bay  imprisoned  by  the  inhabiUnts,  41.  Quarrel  between 
the  Moj^ul  government  and  the  agents  of  the  East 
'  n  ^  J  ompany,  41.  Peace  concluded  between  the 
Great  Mogul  and  the  English,  43.  Debates  on  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India  resumed,  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, {«.  The  discussion  adjourned,  93.  Resumption 
In  larliament  of  the  debate*  on  the  trade  with  India, 
141,  et  seq.  ^ 

India  Houi^e;  the  old,  39. 
Innocent  X[.,  Pope,  75. 

Innocent  XII    Pojie ;  his  reconcillaUon  with  Lewis  XIV.. 
It.     His  policy.  7 S.  79.  ^ 

Investment  of  capital.  See  Capital,  Investment  of. 
Ireland :  prc.gress  of  the  war  in.  20.  The  whole  area  of  the 
i\u  'l!^'^^,V*^  i^twoen  the  contending  races,  '20.  State 
of  the  Knghsh  part  of  the  kingdom.  20.  State  of  the 
part  of  Ireland  subject  to  James,  21,  et  seq.  R^-tum  of 
lyrconnel  23.  Arrival  of  a  French  fl,^t  at  Limerick 
7  I .  o^.'**"L^^"'^  °"  '^""*-  23.  The  Euiilish  take  the 
?*^1';,'  •,  ^'"-®''  '^^ Ballymore  and-Athlone,  24-27.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim,  27.  Siege  of  T.alwav,  28.  Siege  of 
Limerick,  29  Death  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyrconnel, 
29  fetat<^  of  Trelund  after  the  war,  34.  Allusion  to  the 
Ute  Improvoment';  in.  35.  Art  of  I'ariiamont  excluding 
PM'^t^  from  public  trust  In  Ireland.  87.  The  attention 
OT  Parliament  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  108  Sid- 
ney appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  108.  Sidney  recalled 
•nd  the  government  placed  In  the  hands  of  Lords  Jufr 
ttces,  no.  pi.sgu.^tof  the  Iri.*h  at  the  new  Declaration 
Of  James,  118.    St.it«  of  Ireland  in  1087, 283. 


Irish  troops,  24.    Hated  by  th«  English  Protertaate,  0BL 

67.    'ilieir  valfiur  at  the  batti^  of  Manielia,  i2& 
Italy;  national  debts  of;  97. 

Jacobites;  trial  of  the  conspirators  Preston  and  Aiditos,!, 
et  seq.    Joy  of  the  Jacobite*  at   the  fall  of  Mens,  10. 
Their  roar  of  execration  a(  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant 
sees  of  the  noojuring  bbhops,  11.    Their  clamour  on  th« 
desertion  of  Sherlock,  13-15.    They  gain  over  RujiaelL 
Godolphin,  and  Mariborou;.-h,  16,  et  seq.    Their  |>eruliar 
abhorrence  of  Marlborough.  18.    Marlborrtuch'spian  fi» 
restoring  Jamos.  47,  et  s«^.     His  plot  dL«cio«ed  b?  tha 
Jacobites,  49.    The  Jaoolite arraugemeuts on  the  Fr>'ccfc 
invaf-ion  of  England.  67.     Severe  laws  en.nctod  aga:iwt 
them  by  the  Scottish  Parilnment  of  16^3. 112.     I>ivin«H 
among  the  Englibh  Ja«'obit»»m  115.    Compound*!!*  and 
Noucompounders,  116.    Savage  scurrility  of  the  Jaoobita 
Ubeller-s  124.     William   And.rU^n,  124.     Writingj.  and 
artifices  of  the  Jacobitus.  126.    Their  strong  muster  at 
Bath,  126.     Their  joy  at  the  probability  of  a  quamJ  be- 
tween William  and  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  144.    Thdr 
enemy  TreucLard,  154.    Jucj.^bite  plot-'  against  W illiama 
person.  169.     Rancorou."  invective  oontaiD4<<i  in  theJ» 
cobite  I'Jimphlets  against  William,  173.     Jacobite  plots 
against  the  governmeut  during  William's  ab*euc«,  ITS. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  conspira.ieis.  194.     Hatred  of 
the  nation  for  the  very  name  of  Jacobite,  212.     Search 
for  Jacobite  conspirators  in  KnglADd,  213.    Thair  Hi— i»»y 
at  the  news  of  the  Vatu-e  of  P^yswick,  240. 
Jamaica,  earthquake  in.  87. 
James  I. ;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  88. 
James  II.;  secret  commuulcaiiona  of  some  of  WilHaai*! 
servants  with  the  Court  of  St.  Oermaiua,  16.     Jame^ 
forgiveness  of  Marlborough.  10.    Marllxmjugh's  dexterity 
In  evading  Jame.«'B  commands.  19.     Progress  of  the  w 
In  Ireland,  20,  et  seq.    Stat*?  of  the  jart  of  Ireland  sob' 
ject  to  Jamos;  21.    Depulatiun  from  the  Irish  Jacobtta 
to  James  at  St  Genn.iins.  23.    Si.-ge  of  Limerick,  and 
dispersion  of  the  Iri^h  army,  81-32.   Plan  of  Marlborough 
for  effecting  James's  restoration,  47,  et  aeq.     Jamor'i 
answer  to  the  application  of  the  Highland  chiefs  for  aid, 
66.    His  joy  on  the  death  of  Louvoia,  66.    James's  ia. 
patience  to  have  an  expedition  M>nt   to   Kngland.  64 
Lewis    determines    to    invade    England.   66.      James's 
belief  that  the  English  fleet  is  friendly  to  him,  6C.    Ha 
belief  in  the  stabunents  of  his  English  agents,  AT.    A 
daughter  born  to  him.  67.    He  goes  down  to  his  mrmf 
at  La  Hogue,  67.     Holds  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter.  67. 
His  Declaration,  68.    Effect  produc^d  by  it  in  Kngland, 
68.    James's  approval  of  a  plan  for  aasassinating  W llllaa 
ITT.,  85.     Returns  to  St  Germains  after  the  battle  of  Lt 
Hogue,  113.     His  mode  of  lite  there.  113,  et  strq.     Hit    ■ 
treatment  of  his  Protestant  adherents  at  the  Court  of 
8t  Germains,  114.     His  incurable  fiiults  of  hc«l   and 
heart,  116.     His  character,  as  shown  in  the  Dvrlaratirn 
of  April  1092,  115.    CoropelIe«J  to  make  changes  in  hit 
ministry  at  St  Oermalns,  116.     His  New  Derlaration, 
117.    His  insincerity,  117.    Effect  of  the  New  DtWaratio* 
in  England.  1 18.  Receives  intelligence  frim  Marlbonnich 
of  the  expedition  against  Brest,  152.    Communicates  the 
information  to  the  French  government.  152.    Prohibita 
the  Court  of  St.  Oormains  to  go  into  mourning  on  tha 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  161.    Jamee's  opinion  of  tte 
lawfulness  of  as.saftsination,  160,  170.     Ilia  refosal   Is 
sanction  any  attempt  on  the  lifo  of  William.  It®,  17flt 
Requested  to  sanction  a  plot  for  a.<:sas8inating  Williaia, 
170,  171.    Gives  his  warrant  to  Sir  George  Barclay  for% 
plot  against  William.  194.    Uia  attempu  to  prevent  a 
general  pacification,  239. 
James  V.;  his  extermination  of  tile  Moastroopen,  6QL 
James's  Coffeehouse.  St,  20. 

Jeffreys,  Geon;u  [.^Drd;  his  judgment  in  the  great r^ 

the  Monopolies,  39, 41.    His  son,  227. 
Johnson,  Julian,  15.    His  secret  press.  104. 
Johnstone;  appointed  to  inform  William  af  ttie  proee^ 

Ings  of  the  Scotiitsh  Parliament,  11^ 
Jonatlmn's  Coffeehouse,  96. 
Juilges ;  rejection  of  tiie  bill  for  amsrtainlag  their  aalariML 

64.    Mode  of  remunerating  them.  65. 
Junius  and  Sir  l»hillp  Francis.  32.  note. 
Junto,  the,  of  the  Whig  party,  133.    Its  authority,  13». 
Kean,  Etlmund,  the  }icU»r:  his  dcsoent  163. 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Btith  and  Wells;  leaves  the  bishop's  patai 

at  Wells,  12.    His  retirement  at  Longleat,  12. 
Kerry;  the  fierce  inhabitants  of,  SO. 
Kettlewell,  John;  his  theory  of  Divine  right  115. 
Keyes,  Thomas ;  his  share  'in  the  Assassination  Plot,  19L 
Arrested,  200.     Tried,   20O.     Found  guilty,   200.     Hk 
execution,  202.  »       j»  •— 

Kidder,  Richard :  sppoIntM  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  11 
Killegrew ;  entrusted  (with  Delaval)  with  the  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet,  lU.  They  command  the  convr.T  vt 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  123.  Held  up  to  derision  in  atrtbole. 
mew  Fair,  120.  Dismissed  from  his  command.  140 
King,  Edward;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  1»5-1M 
Arrested,  200.  Tried,  200.  Found  guilty,  2W).  Ifje  «» 
ecution,  201. 
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-«Mll«r;  Sir  n»1fM]r,  Y-M. 

Knight  Mr  Jphii:  hia  oRenilTe  apeech 
Dutch  In  JfingUuMt,  U5.    His  ■peech  bttitMd  br 
hAnginni.  141.    IUji  Inmilent  Jov  fm  the  d«stfa  of  Q< 
M#rT,  1M.     ftrTMd  vnt  at  ilw  BNiOTal  tiaotloii -^of 

KnighUeT,  OhriatoplMr;  bii  ahai*  ia  ttM  AaaaarfwiHon 

MM.  IM.    Amatod,  200.  <' 
laiiiia,  Bfty  of;  oaTal  •nfloantar  la  tba,  124. 
Laubetiue;  hatdqimrlan  of  Wttltam  III.  at,  Si. 
•iiii«pl«Kb,  ArahUahtfp  of  York ;  hia  (toath,  18. 
hmeamt9  proaaaotlont,  tha^  IM.    Detetaa  in  PaiUuntnt 

on  tb^  167. 
•ttAod  Bank;  the,  ofBrtaMM  audi  OhMnlMrlafiM,  147.    A«t 

•alAHAtng  a,  906.    Tha  l»nk  eeaaaa  to  aziat,  210. 
f^aitan.  battla  oi;  121-128.    Appaaraaoa  of  th«  batUa  fteld 

Ite  lblh>wto9  aammar,  128w 
band  tax;  thatof  th«  Long  Parllaaaont  M.    niat  of  the 

Baatenlioa,  M.     Origin  of  tha  axlatlng  land  tax,  M. 

Hmaired  annnally,  94.    Hado  permanant,  M.    Tha  tax 

MMvad  In  the  amion  of  ie0S*l6M,  146. 
ktnghoraa;  tha  )aj  agant  of  tha  JaaolU  in  Hnglaiwli  86, 

BOta. 
Uuiiar,  Hr  John ;  killad  at  tha  battle  of  StatnUrk.  84. 
Iiaaiarn.  184. 
fcaada,  l>ake  of;  Oaarnnrifaea  enatad,  16L    Hli  Ignominy, 

ia&    Bnapaetad  of  harlng  raoahred  brfbea,  164.    Btory 

•r  hk  aifaat  Balaa,  166.    Hia  defenoa  in  the  Honaa  of 
-    Lords,  187.    Hia  apaarh  in  the  Oommona,  167.     The 

Loffda  tnlhnnad  that  the  Comniona  bad  raaolvad  to  Im- 

paai-h  Urn,  167.    Hia  airs  Ia  the  Honsa,  167.    Hie  dia- 

graoe,  168. 
fcaafllaletamphyedto— assiiialsWnikmIIL,8>.  Betrays 

OrandTal,  86. 
LBlnatar,Dahaor^llMnhaft8ekoiBbai«ei«ated,86.  Oom- 

maodfl  the  army  anaamblad  at  Portadown,  86.     Tba 

Iroopa  for  the  attack  en  the  Fienah  eoast  plaaad  ondsr 

hia  command,  86.  ^ 

Leopold   I.,  Kmperor  of  Gsimaaiy;  fnatteatlre  to  the 

itatareaUoftheaoalHion,76.    RIa  daaire  to  oonqner  the 

Turks,  78.    Hia  alugglidinaas  In  sanding  aneooun  to 

MaduMi*,  lit.    Hia  oondool  is  1607,  m.    DMsoltlas 

aauawtbgrhim,288.. 
Leslie,  CharlM;  flrat  pnbUshaa  an  aooonnt  of  tha  maasafru 

of  OlenooB,  64. 
Uatrange,  Koger;   appointed  oenaor  of  the  pwas^  104. 

Hemoved,  IM.    Taken  Into  onslodj,  200. 
Lawia  of  Baden ;  hia  delbat  of  the  Torka  in  a  giaat  battle, 

20.   Watehaa  the  Tnrka  on  the  Daanba»  82. 
Lewte,  Saint;  Inatltotkm  of  the  Order  at,  11«. 
I«wia,  XIV.;  oongiwaof  the  great  coalition  ftmned  afalnst 
'  him.  2,  et  era.    His  raaonroea,  4.    Lays  idege  to  lions, 

whiah  oapHolateB,  4^    Death  of  hia  minister  LoutoIs, 

66.   Appoints  the  Uarqnsss  of  fiarbealeux  to  the  Taoant 

poat,  66.    Determines  to  sand  an  expedition  to  Kngland, 

66.   ReeoorllMl  to  the  Pope,  77.    Takea  the  field  himaelf, 
tranairal" 


80.    Ills  magnifteent  f 


'  at  Nona,  80.    Lays  sleia  to 


Kamur,80.  Ita  capitalatkm^ 81.  Arrdganoe  ofLewta,  81. 
~ ~~  "»ea  hia  nnf 


Betama  to  VeraalllaM,  82. 
^81-82. 


Beoelvea  hw  nnlbrtonata  ad- 
miral TonrTlUe,  81-82.  His  aarpriae  and  angar  at  hear-' 
tag  of  tha  immense  sums  TOted  by  the  RngHsh  Parlia- 
ment for  sarrying  on  the  war,  M.  His  Tist  preparations 
Ibr  the  rampaign  of  1608, 119.    InsUtvtea  the  Order  of 

.  at  Lewis.  119.  Hia  oplnton  of  WUIiam  III.,  119.  Uwia 
takaa  the  field.  120.  Ketnma  to  VerMlUea,  determined 
not  to  expoaa  himaelf  in  battle,  120.  HU  expedient  for 
keeping  VariH  la  good  humour,  128.  His  overtures  for 
obtaining  paaee.  120.  Hia  plan  for  eompelHnj!  S;  ain  to 
f«e  for  peaee.  161.  Opermtloaa  of  hia  troopa  in  Cn  *  xionia, 
IM.  Ifntrasis  the  eampnign  of  1696  to  Marahai  Ville- 
ffoy,  174.  Poltioonery  of  Lewis's  nainral  aon,  the  Duke 
of  Maine.  170.  Lew1B^i  Toxatfon.  176.  mfllenltiea  of  the 
eampalgu  of  1696,  208.  Negothttiona  for  peace  opened, 
tl2.  Lewia  ollraa  terma  of  peace,  236.  Oongreaa  of  Rya- 
wick,  236-2361   TermH  of  peace  aetdcd,  238.   The  Traaty 

^0fRytw1ekaigned,289. 

t/Hemiitage;  hia  lettera  to  Helnalus,  124,  not*.  Aeoonnt 
ofliim,ll4,oote. 

X4oensing  Act ;  history  of  the,  103,  et  seq.  Dalennlnation 
of  the  Oommona  not  to  renew  It.  162. 

Usga,  defonaa  o^  left  by  the  people  oC  to  WUUam  UL, 

Umorick;  Its  condition  noder  the  dominion  of  the  Irish 
Roman  CMholie  army  of  James,  22.  IMsasnsiona  among 
the  Irish  aL  22.  The  aupreme  power  in  abeyance^  23. 
BetnmofTyreonnel,  28.  DIatreas  of  the  army,  23L  Ar- 
rival of  a  French  fleet  with  a  supaly  of  prOTlsiona»  and 


>  conduct  the  war.  28.  ttalntRnth 
lii-ehief.  23.  D'Uaaon  retire*  to,  29.  Tyrooanel'a  prepa- 
tatlonafortbedefonc«of.29.  Despondency  of  thejaRlaon, 
29.  Second  i4«ge  of.  29.  The  oonfni>km  at  Ih«MMnd 
Bridge,  80.  Daaire  of  the  beM^ged  to  capitulate,  80.  Ne- 
gotiattona  between  them  and  the  bealegenk  80.  Capita- 
ktioo  of  tha  at/.  81.  Terma  of  the  aorrendar,  81.  Tvaaty 
^o^  81.    Dlsenssionii  In  Parliament  respeetli«,  37,  et  mq. 

UaaAni  visit  of  WUUam  ni.  to,  188. 

Undsiyr. UautoaaM;  111  parttathe: 


Uttleton«  Sk  Hiomas; 
His  ability  in  debate, 


01,88.    Ovtead  bar  the  BeottWi  PitlUment  to  be  pro- 
secuted, 172. 
Litaratnra,  Bn^lah;   Ite  ehanetar  before  ana  stnee  Oto 
emanflipatlDnof  the  preBa»  181.     flee  Licensing  Act; 

Uie  Triennial  BIU«  161 
Appointed  a  Laid  of  Ua 

Lloyd,  Bifihbp  of  Xorwich ;  refnaaa  to  disown  all  eimnaetioft 
with  Turner,  Btehop  of  Kly,  11. 

Uoyd,  David  (Jacobite  aniisaary  In  Bnghmd);  «ilBa  onar 
Admiral  RusmII,  17. 

Lochiel.    See  Oameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  184.  His  tracts  on  the  stoto  of  the  carrenry. 
188,189.    Ol^Mttons  to  his  plan«  189. 

London;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India  Company,  89, 
et  seq.  R^lokiDgs  in  London  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  La  Hogoe,  72.  Arrival  of  WUUam  III.  from  the 
Continent,  86.  Miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fieot,  128, 
Kxdtement  in  the  City  on  the  leeeipt  of  the  Intelligence, 
124.  A  deputation  waite  on  the  Queen,  to  rapraeent 
ita  grievaaoeai  124w  Grand  dhnlay  of  fireworks  in  St 
Jamoa'a  Square  on  the  return  of  William  flrou  Flandeni, 
183.  Intorvat  excited  in  London  by  a  hanging,  199.  Joy 
at  the  tidhiga  of  the  Poaea  of  Ryawlck.  240.  Keceptfnn 
of  William  on  hia  return  ikom  the  Oontinent,  24L 

Loo;  palace  and  park  of,  10.  , 

Lorda  JuBtlcea;  appointed  to  admlnlatar  the  government 
of  England  during  M'iUiam'a  abaenca  on  the  Gontinant, 

Duke  of;  devastataa  the  Palatinate  and  aaaka 
lberg,128. 

Lottery,  loan;  aateblUhment  of  a,  146.  Neala^s  lottery, 
146. 

Louvain ;  encampment  of  William  III.  at,  120. 

Lottvols;  his  talente  as  a  war  minister,  4.  His  qnairsl 
with  the  King,  66.  His  death,  66.  His  son  the  iZaiquM 
of  ItafhaalanT.  flft 

I/^ick,  Rdwwd;  hiaahare  hi  the  Aasaasinatioa  Plot,  196. 
Bxecutad,  20& 

Lowlands;  stete  of  the,  in  1601,  66. 

Lowndes,  WilUam;  hia  pUn  for  raatoring  the  eamnnr  to 
a  healthy  state,  189.    Rotated  bv  John  Locke,  189. 

Lowtker,  Sir  John;  aamilad  In  the  Hooaa  on  hia  plaeai 
and  foes,  80.  Acoepte  a  mat  at  tha  Board  of  Admfralfcr, 
66.  Hia  opinton  of  foreigners,  90.  Hia  defonca  of  Not- 
thigham,  90,  91.    Oppoaes  the  Triennial  Bill.  112. 

Lundio,  Rnalgn ;  onlered  by  the  Scottiah  Parliamaat  to  ba 
proaacuted,  172. 

Lunt,  the  Jacobite  agent,  166.    Tuma  approver,  166. 

Luttrell,  Henry;  his  discontent  snd  intrieuss,  22.  Pro- 
poses to  throw  Maxwell  overboaid,  28.  Itepreaenta  tha 
Ineffleiene^  of  Ifyroounel  to  James,  23.  His  perfidy,  29, 
His  desertion,  and  bis  reward,  82.  Murdered  In  Dublin. 
83.  Abhorrence  with  which  his  name  was  held,  33. 
Junlua's  remarks  on  the  Lnttrella,  83. 

Luttrell,  Simon ;  goea  in  the  deputotion  to  St  Oermalni|, 
23.  His  ropreaentetions  to  Jaraea  respecting  lyroonnal, 
23.  Deprived  of  hia  eateta^,  whirh  is  given  to  hia  brothar 
Henry,  32. 

Loxemburgf  the  l>akeof ;  lays  siege  to  Mona,  4.  Commeno* 
ment  of  toe  campaign  in  Flandera,  19.  Marching  anA 
countermarching  of  the  two  armioa,  19.  Oceuplsa  the 
road  between  Namnr  and  Brussels,  80.  Left  by  Lewis  la 
aole  command,  82.  Hia  character  and  personal  appear. 
ance,82.  His  talente  as  a  general,  82.  Xncampfi  at  Ststa 
kirk,  82.  Hia  camp  life.  &.  Surprised  by  William  aaA 
the  conjladeratcs,  8i3.  Commands  the  French  army  im> 
Mo  WiUlam  In  Brabant,  120l  Hto  superiority  U 
over  the  allies,  120.    His  nve,  120.    The  batUe  of 


poaed  1 
force  0' 


Landen,  121.    His  inactivity  in  Improving  hia  vietonr. 
123.   His  celebrated  forced  march,  164.    UTa  death,  161. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe  (Mao  Ian) ;  his  appearance  at  the 
CMtle  of  Glenoreby,  67.  Description  of  his  habltetion  of 
Glencoe,  67.  Oifended  with  Breadalbano,  67.  Uisinflu 
ence  in  the  Highlands,  67.  Delays  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  68.  His  dismay  at  the  consonances 
68.  Takes  the  oath  six  days  after  the  time  appointed, 
68.  Cruel  Joy  of  his  enemies,  68.  The  certificate  of  hia 
having  token  the  oath  suppressed.  61.  Plans  lakl  lb»hla 
destruction,  61.  Orders  signed  by  the  King,  61.  Hia 
hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  m.   Ills  aaaMsination,  68. 

Macdonald  of  Glangarnr;  takea  the  oath  to  Wil' 
Mary,  68. 

Macdonald,  John  (aon  of  Mao  lanX  of  Glencoe,  62, 63.  B** 
comes  the  chief  of  the  dan,  68. 

Macdonalda»  the,  of  Glencoe;  their  marauding  oharaete^ 
69)  60.  Instenoe  of  their  violence  and  rapine,  60.  Plaa 
formed  for  their  destruction,  01.  Order  signed  by  the 
King  for  their  extlrpaUon,  61.  Their  fends  with  the 
Campbells,  62.  Hamilton  wnt  to  destroy  them.  62.  The 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  63.  Kscape  of  most  of  them,  68- 
Snflariaga  of  the  Aigitives,  68. 

Maegregors;  their  horrible  vindletlvaneas,  69. 

MaoIanofOtencoak   See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe. 

Mackay,  Colonel ;  aervea  under  Glnkell  in  Ireland,  24.  His 
•hwetathaaanuUoB  Athtone^26.   And  ta  tha  battto 
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Of  A^hnm,  27.    nin  oondact  at  the  lattle  of  Steinkirk, 

83.    Killed,  84. 
If  ftcleodfl ;  their  rerenge  on  the  Inhabitants  of  EJgg,  59. 
llaine,  Duke  of;  the  uatural  son  of  Lewis  XIT.,  174.  Sent 

with  VUleroy  to  Flanders,  174.    His  cowardice,  176. 
Manchester;   the  Lancashire  Jacobites  proeecuted  »i,  15S. 

The  judges  pelted,  156. 
Manley,  John ;  his  speech  in  the  House  against  the  bill  fbr 

attainting  Fenwicli,  2*22. 
IIarlborou(;h,  John  Lord  (afterwards  Dnke);  abhorrence 
in  which  bis  name  was  held  bj  the  Jacobites,  18.  His 
interview  with  Colouel  Sackville,  18.  His  pretended  re- 
p*tiitHnce,  18.  Ilis  treason,  18.  Informed  by  his  Jacobite 
iriendp  that  be  was  forgiven,  19.  Accompanies  William 
to  Holland,  19.  Ili^h  opinion  of  the  Dntch  of  his  supe- 
riority as  a  Benernl.  19.  Si'ntto  Flanders  to  form  a  camp 
in  tL«  neiglibourbood  of  Brus.HeU,  19.  His  dexterity  in 
evading  the  commandi<  of  Jam<>R.  19.  His  formation  of  a 
plot  ajrainst  the  government  of  King  William,  47.  His 
power  over  the  Princess  Anne,  47.  Determines  to  aTail 
himself  of  the  di-'like  of  the  English  for  the  Dutch,  48. 
He  undertakes  to  corrupt  the  army,  48.  His  probable 
position  if  h\ft  nchcmos  had  succeedwl,  49.  His  plot  dis- 
closed by  the  Jacobito.i,  4U.  Disgraced  and  forbidden  the 
royal  presence,  49.  Various  reports  touching  the  cause 
of  his  dij^grace,  49.  Included  in  Young's  plot,  74.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  75.  AdmitU^d  to  bail,  75.  Evidence  of  his 
perfidy,  75.  Kobbcd  by  highwaymen  near  St  Albans,  88. 
Question  of  privilege  raised  in  the  IIou8e  of  Lords  respect- 
ing his  imprisonmunt,  89.  Ilis  recognisances  cancelled, 
89.  Communicates  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  Brest  to 
James,  152.  Talma.^h'H  death  caused  by  his  ylllany,  152, 
•  153.  Iteal  object  of  his  wlckedne**,  163.  Offers  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Knglibh  government,  153.  His  offer  rejected 
oy  William,  153.  Change  In  all  his  schemes  through  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  168.  His  denial  in  the  House  of 
treasonable  designs,  226. 
Marlborough,  .^rah  Duchess  of;  her  haughtiness  and  rln- 
dictfveness,  50.  Her  dismissal  from  the  palace  demanded 
by  the  Queen,  60.  Her  Vindication,  49, 60,  note,  60.  uote. 
Mar>iglia,  battle  of,  128. 

Mary,  Queen ;  impertinence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  her, 
10.  Her  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne,  49. 
Demands  the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlborough,  50.  Anne's 
refusal  to  comply,  50.  JIary  appointed  vicegerent  in  his 
absence  on  the  Continent,  66.  She  reprints  James's  De- 
claration, 69.  Her  alarm  at  the  news  of  a  Jacobite  party 
in  the  English  fleet,  70.  Her  wise  treatment  of  the  evil 
reports,  7u.  ller  foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  72. 
Her  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Howe,  106.  William 
dejvarts  for  Holland,  112.  His  letter  to  Mary  after  the 
bttille  of  Landen,  12.3.  Her  gracious  reception  of  the  de- 
putation from  the  City  of  Ixmdon  after  the  disaster  to 
the  .Smyrna  fleet,  124.  Clamour  of  the  sailors'  wives  at 
Whitehall,  126.  Her  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Tlllotaon,  157. 
H<!r  death,  158.  The  public  sorrow,  159.  Her  funeral, 
159.  Effect  of  her  death  on  the  Continent  161. 
Mary  of  Modeua;  delivered  of  a  daughter.  67. 
Maximilian,  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  llavaria;   accepts  the 

government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  79. 
Maxwell,  Thomas;  disliked  by  the  Irish  Konian  Catholics. 
22.    Sent  by  Berwiok  to  France,  2:3.     Proposal  on  boanl 
'       to  throw  him  Into  the  sea,  2:i.     Kntrxisted  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  shore  batteries  at  Atblone,  25.     Taken  pri- 
soner, 26.    Reviled  by  the  Irish  commanders,  26. 
Maznrin,  Duchess  of,  16.V 

Mftllna  Sidonia,  Duke  of;  watches  Nouillos  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, 82. 
Megrlgny.  the  French  military  engineer.  175. 
Melfonl.  John  Lord ;  the  order  of  the  (Jnrter  conferred  on 

him.  67.     His  name  odious  to  all  parti<-s.  67.  «)8. 
Muiloniere,  La;  holds  a  command  under  the  Duke  of 

I^inster,  86. 

Melville   (FiOrd   High   Oommisslonpr  of   Scotland);    com- 

mjjuded  by  William  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Episeo- 

palinns  in  Scotland,  66.     His  timidity,  56.     llesigns,  56. 

Mew.  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  assist?  at  the  consecration  of 

Tillotson,  40. 
Middleton,  Charles  Fjirl  of;  his  rhamrter  and  abilities,  116. 
His  adherence  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy,  116. 
Invited  to  the  Court  of  St.  Oermains,  116.    Collects  the 
sense  of  the  Uyuling  Compounders.  117.    Steals  across  to 
St.  Oermains,  117.    Appointed  Secretary  of  State  there 
with  Melfort,  117.    Sends  a  new  deelaration  of  James  to 
England,  117.    Its  effect,  US.    Middloton's  account  of 
Versjiilles,  119. 
Millevoix,  the  spy,  S2.    His  guilt  dlscorored,  83. 
Milliugton,  Sir  Thomas ;  physician  to  William  HI-  168. 
Ministry ;  changes  made  in  the,  by  William,  65.    A  minis- 
try necessary  tr  parliamentary  government,  130.    Origin 
of  the  English  ministry,  130.    Its  functions,  13a    The 
fir-t  ministry  gradually  formed,  130. 
Mint;  the  Royal,  in  the  Tower,  186,  210.    SirlssaoNew- 

t<jn.  210.     Ste  Currency,  '  • 

ftr>;rul  empire,  condition  o^  under  Akbar  and  Aureno^ 

JtHbe.  39.  , 

Uohun.  liord ;  tried  tot  the  murder  of  WlUiaa  Honst' 


fbrd,  92.    Acquitted,  93.    Serves  in  Che  ezpedlilM  li 
Brest,  152. 
Molynenz,  34. 

Money;  old  method  of  oofning,  186.    See  Camaej. 
Monmouth ;  his  intrigues  to  saTe  the  lift  of  Fenwid^  S& 
His  speeches,  227.    Proceedings  against  him,  228.    BmA 
to  the  Tower,  228.    His  subsequent  life,  229. 
Monopolies ;  the,  created  in  the  reign  of  Queen  E3isahelli| 
38.   Tho.se  granted  by  James  I.,  38.    The  odious  featvM 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Oompany,  141. 
Moos;  siege  and  fall  of;  4.    Joy  of  the  JacDbltes  at  ttt 
erent,  10.    Gastanaga  cfaaiged  with  having  sold  the  ta^ 
ress  to  the  French,  78. 

Montague,  Charles ;  appointed  one  of  the  managen  of  Iki 
Commons  on  the  bill  fbr  regulating  the  trials  lor  tieason, 
46.  Uis  talents,  46.  Bis  arguments  against  the  Lord^ 
amendments,  46-47.  Appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  56.  His  talents  and  position  in  the  House, 
65.  His  daring  and  inTentive  qualities  as  a  flnanckr, 
97.  His  propossi  to  borrow  money  lor  the  exigencies  of 
the  government,  97.  His  early  life.  136.  His  talents  ss 
a  debater,  136.  His  poetry,  136.  His  rspid  rise  in  Pai» 
liament,  135.  His  ability  in  administration  and  debats^ 
136.  Charges  of  his  enemies,  136.  His  patronage  of 
genius  and  learning,  136.  His  &ultd,  136.  His  speech 
on  the  disaster  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  140.  Defends  the 
King  in  the  House  of  Oommona  14Sw  Returned  at  tte 
general  election,  for  the  City  of  London,  183.  His  ena> 
tlon  of  the  Bank  of  England,  146,  U  seq.  His  pian  fat 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  191.  His  propofdtion  of 
the  window  tax,  191  His  daily  increasing  inflneooe  in 
the  Cabinet,  219.  His  speech  on  the  bill  for  fi^^inring 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  223.  BeoomM  First  Loord  of  tba 
Treasury,  232. 

Montchevreull;  his  conduct  at  the  batHe  of  T<ff"il**ff  m 
Slain  there,  122. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  his  miserable  life,  ISO.  ffls  iMt 
to  Shrewsbury,  150.    Hi^^death,  1^5. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Proto8taitt,«6. 

Moor  Park,  110.  Visited  by  King  WnUam,  110.  Bmitlfu 
residence  there,  110. 

Mountlbrd,  William;  the  actor,  92  His  dramatle  taleoiis 
92.  His  comedy  of  Greenwich  Park,  <iK2,  note.  Moi^ 
dered,  92. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart  Viscount;  kDled  at  the  battto 
of  Steinkirk,  84. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his  speech  in  the  Bcose 
of  Lords  on  the  Land  Tax,  94.  Created  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  151.    See  Normanby,  Marquess  ofl 

MuUingar;  encampment  of  the  Kngliiih  troops  at,  24. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  90.  Uis  weight  with  the  Terj 
party,  137.    Opposes  the  Address,  190. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  ap|H>inted  one  of  the  royal  commit 
sloners  for  governing  Ireland,  29. 

Namur;  strength  of  the  Ibrtress  of,  80.  Its  dtfeorm  im- 
proved by  Cohorn,  80.  Besieged,  8L  CapitnJatea,  Jsl. 
Shame  and  rage  of  the  inhabitants,  81.  William  III. 
determines  to  retake  it,  174.  Its  military  importance, 
174,  Its  defences  as  constructed  by  Coh'om  and  Van- 
ban,  174.  The  allies  close  round  the  fbrtresa,  176.  Th« 
siege  directed  by  William  in  person,  176.  Surrenders  to 
the  allies,  176.    Capitulation  of  the  Castle,  178. 

National  Debt    See  Debt,  National. 

Navy  ;  maladministration  of  the,  86.  Its  mismanagement 
voted  to  be  treacherous  by  the  House  of  Commons,  14dL 
Improvements  in  the  administratwn  of  the  nary  nnda 
Russell,  154. 

Neale,  the  manager  of  the  lottery  loan,  I46L 

Neerwinden ;  furious  attacks  of  the  French  on.  131-122. 

Netherlands,  the  Spanish ;  their  governor.  Gastanaga,  71, 
79.  His  incapacity,  78.  William  III.  inTited  to  taks 
upon  himself  the  gOTernment  of;  79.  The  Elector  of 
Uavaria  appointed  to  the  goTemment  of,  79.  Importaact 
of  the  events  in,  82.  Military  operations  in,  in  laMk 
208.  -»  — ^ 

Newcastle,  John  Holies,  Duke  of;  entertaina  William  lU 
at  Welbeck,  183. 

Newmarket;  Its  appearance  in  the  17th  oentorr,  16^  TUt 
of  William  III.  to,  182. 

Newsletters;  the  manuscript,  of  Dyer,  155. 

Newspapers;  the  London  Gazette  the  only  one  In  ezlsifteve 
before  the  Revolution,  155.  Dver's  manuscript  nvvtOel- 
ters,  155.  Their  first  appeafanoo,  ISO.  The  Londos 
Gazette,  180.  The  periodical  papers,  180.  The  Ut>«rriaUr, 
180.  The  Athenian  Mercury,  180.  Houghton's  Collect*- a, 

180.  The  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Fonign.  ISO.  Tim 
English  Oourant,  180.  A  crowd  of  new  on«ss  appear.  li«il. 
Appearance  of  the  newspapers  of  that  perifKi.  iNj.  L»-«4- 
ing  articles,  180.  The  publieatlon  of  newspHr>er^  conniT,^ 
at  by  the  government,  180.  CcUeciJ^m  of  th*  mr't 
newspapers  in  the  British  Museum.  181,  note.  Salutary 
change   produced    by  the   emanri^tion    of  tlnr  pr«^ 

181.  Clutracter  of  the  English  pr.>as  of  the  pr^s.?nt  ti&«i 
181.    Growing  importADce  of  ncw<»papers.  in  16'/7.  Si. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appointed  warden  of  th»  Mint,  2^0. 
NoaiUes,  Marshal:  waitheji  the  Duke  of  .MeJIna  Srd^te 
at  the  Pyrenees,  82.    Talies  the  iSirtreas  of  Itons,  L& 
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MtoMd  tp  UtfOL  BhmIom,  1«L  His  iMorj  on  the 
tanks  ortbiTir,  183. 

MoBfeoupovaden ;  th«  parir  of  the  Jaoohltee  to  oalled,  116. 
Have  WMllTlded  sway  »t  St.  Gennaliifly  lift. 

Koi^iuora ;  the  Tifnt  eeet  of  the  no^Jaring  Miihope  filled, 
10.  (See  Ken;  Leslie;  IXojd;  Sancroft)  Uproar  among 
them  on  the  ap]H>!atment  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tscant 
sees,  10,  et  sea.  Obunoor  on  the  oonvenrfon  of  Sher* 
loek,  13-14.  Their  pubUeatloft  of  the  aoooont  of  the 
aassaore  of  Qleneoe.  M^  Their  alarm  at  the  effect  of 
James's  Bedaratlon  In  England,  09,  Conduct  of  Jeremy 
Oolller  and  of  Gook  and  Snattat  the  execation  of  Vriend 
aad  Parkyns,  903. 

Aocft>lk,  Duke  of;  aoeompanles  King  WUUam  to  Holland, 
1.    Attends  the  consecration  of  TUIotson,  IL 

Norfolk,  DnehesB  of,  226,  228L 

Nsrmanby,  Marquees  of;  Mnlgrare  created,  151. 

fiortb.  Sir  Dudley ;  his  oppoidtlon  to  banking,  120.  His 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  180. 

Morthero  Powers;  their  sullen  and  menacing  demeanour, 
77.  li'orm  the  Third  Party  in  Kurope,  77.  Watched  by 
WUUam,  119. 

Vottingham,  Daniel  Ilneh,  Earl  of;  aoeompanles  William 

111.  to  Holland,  3.  Blamed  by  the  nation  for  the  loao- 
ttvity  of  the  fleet,  8&  BaeriminatioDS  between  him  and 
the  Admiral  Russell,  86.  Bis  enmity  to  RnweU,  86. 
Censured  bv  the  House  of  Commons,  90.  His  defanoe, 
90.  His  ooUeagne,  John  Trenehard,  111.  Nottingham's 
integritr  thought  highly  of  by  William,  139.  KeUna 
fh>m  oflloe,  140.   Riches  acquired  by  him,  14D. 

dates,  Tttus;  the  founder  of  tlie  school  of  &lse  witnesses, 
61  His  discontent  at  the  emallnesfl  of  his  pension,  62. 
His  aspirations  for  eoolesiastical  preferment,  62.  Admit- 
ted to  communion  among  the  Baptists,  who  turn  him 
out,  62.  HU  house  at  Whitehall,  62.  Bis  intimacy 
with  WUUam  JTuUer,  62.  Punishment  of  his  pupU  Ji  ul- 
ler,63. 

Obeerrator ;  the  periodical  pywr  so  called,  180. 

U'i>uun«l.  Baldearg  (the  CDSel);  flies  with  his  retainers 
to  Mayo,  28.    Goes  orer  to  me  ISnglinh  camp,  28. 

Oracles  of  ReaM>n^  the;  of  Blount,  106. 

Ormoiid,  Duke  of;  accompanies  King  William  to  Holland. 
1.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steinklrk,  83.  Wounded 
and  takeu  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  122.  £x- 
changed  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  122. 

ORtalric ;  taken  by  the  French,  163. 

OreraJl,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  JCzeter;  his  treatise  on 
the  rights  of  cItU  and  ecefeslafftical  fforernors,  14.  Its 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  BherlocK,  14. 

Oxford ;  Tinlt^d  by  WUliam  lU.,  183. 

Palamoe;  taken  by  the  French,  63. 

Pabtlnate,  dcTastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lorges,  128. 

Pals  the,  21),  24. 

Papillon,  Thomas;  Us  connection  with  the  East  India 
Company,  40,  4L  He  retinis  fh>m  the  Company,  41. 
His  arcumtions  sgaliist  tt,  42.  ChoMU  chairmen  of  the 
committee  for  esaminlog  the  legaUty  of  the  fast  India 
monopoly,  141. 

Paria;  expedient  of  Lewis  XIT.  for  keeping  it  in  good  hu- 
mour, 128. 

Parkyus,  Sir  WUUam,  170.  His  part  In  a  Jacobite  plot, 
176.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  Asnssinatton  Plot.  106.  Ar- 
rested, 200.  Tried,  202.  Found  guilty,  202.  Hisexecu- 
tk>n,203. 

Parliament ;  opening  of  the.  of  1091, 30.  Aspect  of  affairs, 
86.  The  session  closed,  64.  Meeting  of  t'arliament  in 
1002,  89.  Members  corrupted  by  CaKrmarthen  and  Tre- 
vor, 100.  DlecumiouA  in  the  Housom  on  I*arliamentary 
Reform,  99.  SerYllity  of  the  i*arliament  of  1661,  9»- 
100.  The  nulaanoe  of  placemen  in  Parliament  100.  The 
Triennial  Bill,  102.  Hemarks  on  the  Kecrecy  of  parlla- 
mHotary  prooeedingo,  103.  A  ministry  ntroi>8Miry  to  par* 
Haro«ntary  goTcrnment,  130.  Commencement  of  the 
•essioa  of  1603, 1604,  130.  Parliament  prorogued,  160. 
Parliaqpeotary  Inqulriea  into  ti)e  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lie  offices.  163.  The  Parliament  dLinolTod.  1S2.  Meeting 
of  th(«  Parliament  of  10O6,  18.^.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
190.  Prorogued,  207.  Meeting  of  the  llousies,  216.  Par- 
liamentary proouvdiiigs  touching  Fenwlck's  confession, 
221.    Cloeu  of  the  se8i*ion,  232. 

Parliament,  ScotUnh  ;  op«*nlng  of  the  ne^lon  of  1697,  234. 
Act  for  settling  Sohoolii,  234.  Case  of  lliomas  Aiken- 
h>ad,  234.     Session  of  1603,  112.     Its  obsequiouRneeK, 

112.  Its  enactments  againtit  the  Jacobites,  112.  Its  legl^ 
latlon  on  vcclHciastlcal  mattcm,  112.  It*  silence  on  the 
ms^sacre  of  Uiencou,  112.  2)esMion  of  1695, 171.  Its  lu- 
quiry  into  the  msMscre  of  Glenooe,  171.  The  Marquoss 
of  iVeMlHle  appointed  Lord  Ilt^h  Commia«ionpr,  171. 
Report  of  the  Committee.  172.  orders  the  prosecution 
of  the  subordinates  in  the  Ulenooe  massacre,  172.  Close 
of  the  seaiou,  173. 

Parliament,  Irish;  held  In  Chichester  Hoase,  109.  Com- 
Msition  of  that  of  1602,  109.  Its  limited  powers,  109. 
Proceedings  of  the  session,  109. 

Paternoster  Row,  104. 

Patenon,  WllUam:  his  early  lifo,  148:  His  plan  of  a 
national  bank,  148.  His  plan  taken  up  by  Monfagua,  148. 


Patrick,  Bishop  of  Bly;  has  sppoinimsn^  1& 

Paul's,  St,  cathedral ;  opening  of,  341. 

Peera;  their  privileges  in  trials,  46.  The  Court  c  f  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  46.  Their  ancient  inyldtous  priyUeos^ 
46.  Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  improve  the  method  os 
conductlnK  trials  of  peers  for  treason,  46w 

Pembroke,  Thomss  Herbert,  Earl  of;  takes  charge  of  fha 
Privy  Seal,  66.    SupporU  the  Triennial  BUI,  102. 

Pendergrara;  gives  Information  to  Portland  respecting  tba 
Assat>sinatk>n  Plot,  198.  UU  interview  wlih  WUliam,  196. 

Penn,  William ;  charaed  by  Preston  with  treseonable  con- 
duct, 6.  Warrant  Issued  againjsit  him,  7.  Attends  tha 
burial  of  George  Fox,  7-9.  ConceiUs  himself,  9.  His 
singttlsr  interview  with  Sidney,  9.  UU  escape  to  Franes^ 
9.    Returns  to  England,  and  renews  his  plots,  9. 

Piedmont;  advantages  gained  bv  the  French  in,  20. 

Place  Bill ;  again  brought  into  the  Commons,  and  pi 
143.    Passes  the  Lords,  143.    The  King  refuses  to  pist 
the  bUl,  14S.    Kesd  again  thrice,  but  not  passed,  16i . 

Placemen;  nuisance  o^  In  Parliament,  lOa  The  Plaes 
BiU,  exdttdlng  placemen  from  Parliament,  Introduced, 
101.  Reasons  for  admitting  the  great  f^nctiouariea,  and 
exoludlng  the  subordinates,  101.  Provisions  of  the  bOl, 
101.  Passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rdeetcd  by  the 
Lords,  101, 102. 

Plowden,  Francis;  appointed  one  of  the  Commlssionars  for 
the  government  of  Ireland,  29. 

Pollexlbn,  6. 

PoU  tox.  Imposed  in  1698, 146. 

Polwarth.  Patrick  Lord;  attends  the  Scottish  FarUament 
of  1693, 112. 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  fother's  hoard  of  coin,  96. 

Porter  (Lord  Justice  In  DubUn),  20.  Qoes  in  stats  to  8t 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  20. 

Porter,  George ;  bis  character,  170.  ffls  part  in  a  Jaeot^ts 
plot,  176.  S«nt  u>  gaol  and  liberated,  176.  His  share  In 
the  Assassination  Plot,  196.  Arrosted,  199.  Allowed  to 
turn  King's  evidence,  199.  Attempts  of  the  Jacobites  ts 
corrupt  him,  213. 

Portland,  Bentinck,  Earl  of;  accompanies  King  WUUam  to 
Holland,  1.  Sent  to  consult  Temple  on  the  Triennial 
DUl,  110.  Anxiety  of  William  for  him  after  the  battis 
of  Landen,  123.  An  instance  of  bis  integrity  and  honour, 
166.  Parliamentary  proceedings  touching  the  grant  of 
Crown  lands  in  Wales  to  Portland.  193.  Cnmes  over 
from  Holland  for  monev  for  William,  209.  His  qualities 
as  a  negotiator,  237.    His  meetings  with  Boufllers,  237. 

Port  Royal ;  earthquake  at,  87. 

Portsdown :  encampment  at  36. 

Portsmouth ;  ramp  formed  at,  to  repePthe  French,  67. 

Powell,  Sir  John  ;  made  a  Judge,  I'Ja. 

Powla,  WiUiam  Herbert,  Earl  of;  made  a  Dake  by  Jame^ 
67.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  conferred  on  him  by 
James.  67. 

Poyning's  statute,  the,  109. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  fln«t  parliamentary  discussions  on 
the,  103.  History  of  the  ueensins  Art  103,  ct  seq.  The 
censor  Roger  Lestrange,  10.3.  Oitaiogue  Fmser.  104. 
Edmund  Bohun,  104.  Charles  Blount,  106.  War  bo- 
tween  Blount  and  the  censors,  105.  The  Llren5;ing  .\rt 
passed,  lOS,  109.  Argumunto  In  farour  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  107.  The  unlicensed  press  of  Anderton,  124. 
Kmandpatlon  of  the  press,  161-162.  Its  effect,  ISO. 
Salutary  change  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
prosa.  181.  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in 
ibe  House  of  Commons,  231.    See  Newspapera. 

Preston,  liord;  his  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  6.  His  Irresolu- 
tion and  confessions,  6.  Brought  before  the  eouncU,  6w 
Pardoned,  10.    His  subsequent  Ufo.  10. 

Prior.  Matthew;  his  burlesque  of  BoUeau's  Tsrses  on  the 
Uklng  of  Namur,  179. 

PriTllege :  quoetion  of,  raised  by  the  Lords,  89.  Strength 
of  privilege  compared  with  the  weakness  of  law,  92. 

Protestants;  protected  by  WlUiam  III.,  4.  Sulject  tha 
Irish  ibiuuin  Catholics  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  21. 
The  KngllMh  army  In  Ireland  takes  the  field,  24.  Slegei 
of  Ballymore  and  Athlone,  24.  The  battle  of  Aghrim, 
27-28.  Absolute  domination  of  the  Protestants  In  Ire* 
land,  84.  Act  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
ofllces  of  public  trust  in  Ireland,  87.  Insults  dally 
offered  to  the  Protestant  adherents  of  James  st  St  Qer> 
mains,  114-1 16.  A  BUI  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants  brought  Into  Parliament,  144.  Allowed  to 
drop,  146. 

Pnffondorf,  2.  

Rapine;  attends  Lewis  XTT.  In  the  Held,  80l 

Iladcliffe,  the  physician,  168. 

P^pparees,  the,  22. 

Rerolnaiee  BUI,  the,  19S. 

Reform,  Parliamentary;  discussions  respecting,  99.  Tlis 
Place  Bill,  101.  The  Triennial  BUI,  102.  Inoonsisteney 
of  the  Reformers,  103. 

Revenue ;  the,  of  1692, 1693,  95. 

Robart;  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  man  of  hndness,  166, 167. 

Rochester,  Lswrenee  Hyde^  Earl  of;  sworn  of  the  Con* 
cil,65. 

Roman  Cathollss ;  their  sufferings  shortly  before  the  IUfV» 
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liitlon,  6.    gut)Jected  by  the  EngL^h  to  a  rlgorotu  nja- 
tern  of  police  within  tb«  pale,  20-.il.    Their  re?en>j©,  21. 
Dii<8eDsioa8  among  the  Iri.ch  at  Limerick,  22.    Dofoated 
ftt  liaJIymore  and  Athlone,  24.    The  battle  of  Aghrim, 
27-28.    The  defeated  army  retreat*  to  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way,  28.    Cowardice  of  the  Irish  horse  al  the  8iege  of 
Limerick,  30.    Capitulation  of  Limerii  k,  3L    'ITie  troops 
required  to  make  their  election  between  their  country 
and  France,  32.    Most  of  them  volunteer  for  France,  32. 
Many  of  them  desert,  33.    Misery  of  the  fauiilieg  of  thoae 
left  behind,  33.     Complete  submi>sion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  34.    Celebrated  Irish  exilfs,  34.    Act  passed 
9X  eluding  Roman  Catholics  from  public  trust  in  Ireland, 
S7.    Debates  in   Parliament  respecting  the    treaty  of 
lilmerick,  37,  et  seq.     Preparations  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tbolics  and  Jacobites  of  the  north  of  England  to  assist 
the  French  on  their  landing  in  England,  67. 
Rooks,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  George ;  oonvoyg  King  William 
to  Holland,  1.    Joins  the  fleet  under  Russell,  70.     His 
defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Hocjue,  71.     ConToyn  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  124.    Saves  his  squadron  from  destruction 
at  th«  Bav  of  Lagos,  124.    Gets  safe  to  Cork,  124.    His 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  140. 
Rookwood,  Ambrose;  his    connection  with  the  Assaiisl- 
nntion  Plot,  195.    Arrested,  199.    Tried,  203.    £z6cut«d. 
203. 
Ronu;  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  128. 
Boss,  Lord;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament  ofl693, 112. 
Boyston;  rase  of  military  exaction  at,  163. 
KuKsell,  Kdward  (afterwards  Karl  of  Orford);  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  16.     His  letter  to 
"William,  17.    His  treasonable  conduct,  17.    Offers  battle 
to  the  French  fleet,  but  is  refused,  36.    Ills  conduct,  66. 
His  anger  at  the  Declaration  of  James,  69.    Given  buttle 
to  Tourvillo,  70.    CoDhiders  it  not  advisable  to  attack  the 
French  coast.  86.    Returns  to  Kngland,  86.    Blamed  by 
the  nation,  86.    Recriminations  exchanged  between  him 
and  Nottingham,  86.    His  enmity  to  Nottingham,  86. 
Charged  with  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
fleet,  90.    His  defence,  90.     Declared   faultless  by  the 
Commons,  91.    Removed  from  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
111.     Mix  influence  in  the  Whig  party,  133.    Personally 
disliked  by  the  King,  139.    Appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,   140.      Appointed   to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  140.   Takes  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterninean, 
162.    Com|)el8  the  French  to  leave  Catalonia,  li»3.    Im- 
provements in  the  navy  under  his  admini*tnition,  164. 
Undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterruueau,   179.      His 
popularity.  184.    Returned  fi>r  Middlesex,  184.    Created 
Earl  of  Orford,  232. 
EuUi,  Saint;  sent  from  France  as  commander  In-chief  of 
the  Irifh  army,  23.    His  merciless  character,  24.    His 
strenuous  exertions  to  discipline  the  Irish  troops,  24. 
Takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  25.    Rein- 
forces the  garrison  of  Athlone,  25.    Interference  of  Tyr- 
councl  in  the  field,  25.   Saint  Ruth's  dislike  of  .San>field, 
25.    His  di>may  at  the  loss  of  Athlone,  26.    Retreats 
towards  Oalway,  26.   His  temper,  27.    His  determination 
to  fight,   27.     IMtches  his  tent  near  Aghrim,  27.    Ad- 
ministers religious  stimulants  to  iiis  army,  27.    Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Aghrim.  28. 
Buvigny,  Marquess  of  (elder  son  of  the  refugee) ;  serves 
under  Oinkell  in  Ireland,  24.    His  shjire  iu  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  26.  And  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim^  28.  His  inter- 
view with  Sar«fleld,  30.    Creat<?d  Earl  of  Galway,  86. 
(See  Galway,  l':arl  of)    Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Landen,  but  generously  permitted  to  escape,  122. 
By 8 wick;  Congress  of,  236-236.    The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 

si^'ned,  2:J9. 
fiftckville,  Colonel  George  (tho  Jacobite);  bis  interview 

with  Marlborough,  18. 
Salaries  and  fees  of  official  men ;  debates  in  Parliament  on 

tho,  36, 
Salisbury,  James  Cedl,  Earl  of;   included   In   Yonnc's 

plot,  74.  ^ 

Salt;  tax  on,  206. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop;  his  deluf^ion  as  to  his  own  Import- 
ance, 11.  His  refusal  to  vacate  Lambeth  Palace,  12.  CJom- 
pe'led  to  leave,  12,  His  determiDiition  to  iiyure  the 
Church  as  much  as  possible.  12.  His  difference  with 
Ken,  12.  Hii*  haired  to  the  Established  Church,  12.  His 
provision  for  the  episcopal  succonsion  among  ib»  non- 
jurors. 13.  Included  in  Young's  plot,  74.  Opinion 
entertained  of  him  at  St.  Germains,  114. 
Bftrsfield.  Patrick;  takes  the  lead  during  tho  abeyance  of 
authority  in  Limeritk,  23.  I'utent  of  peerage  sent  to  him 
by  James,  23.  Fortifles  llallymore,  24.  Disliked  by  both 
Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Kuth.  2a.  His  immoose  influence 
over  his  retainers,  25.  His  di-inclinntion  to  hazarding 
a  battle,  26.  His  j^osition  at  tho  battle  of  Aghrim,  2S. 
Covers  tho  retreat  of  the  defeated  Irish  troops,  28.     His 

Eirt  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  29.  His  interview  with  the 
arqucfs  of  Uuvigny.  30.  iiis  dispute  with  Oinkell,  32. 
Induces  a  large  pari  of  the  Irish  army  to  accomr*uy  him 
1o  France,  32,  33.  Pesertiou  ot  many  of  them,  33.  They 
Mil  fi«r  France,  33.    Appoi«.:«d  to  the  command  of  th« 


Irtfh  troops  in  the  Trench  expedition  to  En^^and,  M 
Mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  120. 
Savoy,  Duke  of:  defeated  by  the  French  at  ICarBiglia,  12S. 

Deserlii  ihm  coalition,  212. 
Savoy,  the;  its  privileges  abolished.  231. 
Saxony,  Elector  of;  embarras^sments  caused  by  htm.  ttk 

Quarrels  with  the  Prince  of  Baden,  119. 
Sch>jml)erg,  Meinhart;  tewaided  with  the  title  of  Duke 

of  L4-in5t«r.  86. 
Schools;  establlsbment  of,  In  Scotland,  233.    Good  etbeta 

of  the  national  system  of  ediication,  233-234. 
Scotland ;  ministerial  changes  in,  55.  et  seq.  State  of  fht 
Hi^chlands,  56.  The  ma.«ticre  of  Glenroe,  62.  Meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  In  1R33,  112.  And  In  U^ 
171.  Inquiry  into  tlic  mai«8acre  of  Glencoe.  171.  5tau 
of  Scotland  in  1697,  2U3.  Ke.v.ionibling  of  the  PacM- 
ment,  23.3.  The  Act  for  settling  Schools,  233. 
Seymour,  Sir  l^dw.Trd :  sworn  of  the  Council,  .^.  Sr<it»rf»4 
and  flattered  by  \^  illiam,  55.  IIU  opinion  of  f»>reiijii.  rs, 
89,  90.  ()pjx>se8  the  Triennial  Rill,  102.  Bribed  i-v  tiie 
Eai»t  India  Company.  127.  Ills  influen*^  over  hL«  jwrty 
partially  lost,  137.  DismisstfJ  from  the  Trpinurv.  lit 
Susp<?ct43d  of  having  re«ieived  briliesi,  1C4-165.  (>i  posed 
at  Exeter  at  lh«  peneriil  election  of  1695,  1S4.  D-frac«^ 
184.  Returne<l  for  Totne.v,  184.  His  speech  a^piin^t  the 
bill  for  attainting  Fenwick.  222. 
Shad  well.  Thomns:  his  voluuteexs,  20,  note.    His  dramm 

of  the  Stookjoblwrs.  96. 
Shaflt^bury,  third  Karl  of;  his  character  of  Themas  Wha> 

ton,  137. 
Shannon;  French  fleet  In  the.  23. 
Shakspeare,  Willinm  ;  his  Ti'uipot,  as  presented  under  tbe 

title  of  the  Knchanted  Island,  51,  note. 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  13. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William;    appoints  to  the  D«M3«»ry  of 

St.  Paul's,  13.     Story  of  his  conversion  frtim  Jai-oliiti^m, 

13, 14.     Publishes  his  views,  14.    l*a.4quinades  on  hifn, 

14.    Andonhis  wife.  15.^ 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley ;  cou^s  King  William  to  HoUand, 

1.    Joins  the  fleet  under  Russell,  70. 
Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  203. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Eari  of;  his  correspondence  with 
St.  Germains,  16.  His  subsequent  remors*^,  16l  Bnngs 
in  the  Triennial  Bill,  102.  His  refusal  of  ofTire,  1*1 
Receives  a  pressing  lettiT  from  Elizalwh  Villirra.  14a 
And  from  Wharton  and  Ku.<yMll,  140.  Leal  cau.s«s 
of  his  refusaL  140.  Visited  by  Sir  James  Mcutgr-aierv. 
160.  Induced  by  the  King  to  arrtpt  the  S'-als.  151. 
Rewarded  with  a  Dukedom  nnd  the  Garii-r.  151.  LuXrv 
Uins  William  III.  in  the  Wolds,  183.  Hiji  rervuMjers 
at  the  confession  of  Fenwick,  21d.  His  p(.>.>iiton  and 
feelings,  229. 
Sidney  (afterwards  Lord  Romney):  his  strnnee  intervWw 
with  William  Penn, 9.  Apfx.iut«l  LonJ  Li<'ut.nanifif Ir*" 
land.  108.  Fails  to  conciliate  the  Eugli.«hry.  los,  loa 
Holds  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  109.  F'uts  an  end  to  the 
se«sion,  109.  l^ecalled,  110.  Created  Earl  of  Romney  axtd 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  183. 
Simon,  Paint,  Duke  of,  66,  note.     Atternds   Lewis  XIT.  oa 

his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  80,  81. 
Sion  House,  .50. 
SixtuH  v.;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  In  the  Papal  d» 

minions,  60. 
Skinners' Company;  the,  43.    ITie  Skinners'  Hall,  43. 
Small-pox;  its  ravages,  158. 

Smitb,  Aaron  ;  examined  by  the  Lords  as  to  the  committal 
of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon  to  the  Tower,  h*. 
His  connection  with  John  Trenchard.  111.  His  hatred 
of  the  Jacobltos,  164-155.  The  Lant-a-shire  pn?«ecutiuBS, 
154.  Ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  157. 
Smith,  Adam ;  his  view  of  the  National  Debt,  9^. 
Smith,  John;    appointed  to  a  commissiouership  of  tiie 

Treasury,  161. 
Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy,  229. 
Smithfield,  executions  In,  89. 

Smyrna  fleet;   miscarriage  of  the.  123,    The  mi-itfortnoe 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  140.     Spe«<ch  rf 
Montague  respecUng,  140.    The  fleet  votod  to  have  bsaa 
treacherously  mismanaged,  140. 
Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine;  his  conduct  at  the  exeentl^ 
of   Friend   and  Parkyns,  203.    Arrested,  2WJ.    Set  at 
liberty,  203. 
Solmos.  Count;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  StelnkiHc.  »- 
84.    Universally  dislikod,  90.    Mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Landen,  121. 
Somers,  John   (afterwards  Lord  Somers'*;    conduct*  tbs 

Srosecutions  of  Preston  and  his  acomjilioas,  5.  ^!a,l» 
.ttorney  General,  92.  Oppos.g  the  Bill  for  ib«i  Hejula- 
tion  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treawn,  'A-2.  Takes  the 
chair  in  a  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means,  y7.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  112.  Hi-  tmi- 
nence  in  tho  Whig  party,  133.  His  public  and  prirj-* 
character,  133-134.  IHs  accomplish  me  uts,  l.^i.  Uu 
munificent  patronage  of  genius  and  Uttriiinii,  lC-4 
Charged  with  irreligion  and  immoralitr.  i;J4.  1 1  is  p4aa 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  liKi  Crt^ted  B«iva 
of  ^eaham,  232. 
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|mI«;  £ar  fiUao  grMtoeM,  78.  Biaorganlmtloii  of  Iti 
wholtt  admliyitimtliaij  TS.  Ohwlei  U.  ftud  bia  minfater 
fhirtanm,  78.  Th»  nenth  pbuK  fbr  oomptlllng  her  to 
MM  tat  pmm,  l&l.  Oitalonia  mrac«d  bj  the  Freach 
mi4M>  NoaUlei^  IM.  The  Frvnch  driTon  out  hj  the  K«9- 
Ikh  fleet,  iwderBii«eU,l».  WretohAdooodlUonofhar 
ImttJm- 


SSetUMaf ;  the Datflh fai  the, 48. 


fl^mt,  libbop  of  Bochetter ;  plot  of  Bobert  Tonog  to  Im- 
pttoUtt  hin  Aod  other  dlTlnee,  74.  Xakeo  Into  custody, 
|6.   BuMined  bj  the  Council,  7S. 

iteir.  Mai4er  of  (Blr  Jolm  Delmnple) ;  Uf  Joj  at  tho  del»7 
of  Mas  Ian  of  Gleoooe  io  taking  the  oath.  fiO.  Hin  cha- 
netar  and  ialmita,  fiO.  Prohable  cauMa  for  bla  hatred  of 
Mm  Uu  at  Qleoooe,  M.  Hie  hatred  of  the  lavleis  High- 
land dana,  CK).  His  plana  for  ezterralnaUog  them,  90. 
Inducea  the  King  to  dgn  the  order  for  their  deetnietion, 
0L  Xhe  maaaaore  of  Qlenooe,  63.  Hia  mortlflcation  at 
the  eaaape  of  ao  many  of  tho  dan,  6&.  Aeoompanlea  Wil- 
liam to  HoUaDd,  82}.  Hia  lettwv  the  aole  cauae  of  the 
maaawTci  of  Oleaeoe^  172.  Oensured  by  the  Boottlah  Par- 
ttamant,  172.  Hia  crime  axtenoated  by  the  Scottl#h 
fteliament,  172-178.  XHamiMed  by  the  King  for  his  con- 
neetioB  with  the  Oleneoe  maf«aere,  173. 

Itamfordi  Tiait  of  WilUam  lU.  to,  182. 

itemM,  Sari  of;  antcrtalna  William  m.  at  Bradgato, 

■lamp  dutiea,  origin  of  the,  146. 

Itatea  Genaval;  King  WUUam'a  attendance  at  a  aitttng  of 

thai  L 
Itatohlrk.  Ittttla  oC  8}-84. 
gtewaadTOourtof  tha  Lord  High,  40,  02.    Oaae  of  Loid 

Mohon,92^1 
jhlHngfleeti  filahop;  attanda  the  eonaeciation  ofTHlntaon, 

Stook^bberai  origin  ot;  06-96,  note. 

8«baidlea  granted  by  Parllameat  for  the  eztranrdlnary 
iwceiritiee  of  the  GoTerament,  93.  Amount  of  aubaldlea 
at  varioua  pertoda,  03,  note. 

•undecland,  Bobert  Speoeer,  Karl  of;  bated  by  the  nation, 
131.  Hifl  apoataqr,  181.  Hia  encape  to  Rottenlam,  181. 
Thrown  Into  priaon  there,  but  releaaed,  131.  Ilia  aeoond 
apoataiy,  131.  Pota  forth  an  aoology,  131.  Hia  return  to 
JBnglaiid,  181.  Betlraa  Into  seclualoD,  132.  Keappearaln 
Pariiamoat,  182.  Hia  art  of  whlaperiuff,  182.  Takea  a 
awUenoe  near  Whitehall,  and  ic  cousuited  on  Bngliah 
politloa  by  the  King,  132.  He  adrlaea  the  King  to  gtre 
the  prebrenee  to  the  Wblga,  132.  Hia  reaaons,  182. 
Bflecta  a  reconciliation  between  WlUIam  and  the  Prlnoeaa 
Anne,  168.  Hia  aeat  of  Althorpe  viaited  by  King  WUliam, 
182:   Anpointed  Lord  Chamberlain,  232. 

Sweden;  her  ffwn^^ing  demeanour,  77. 

Iwifi,  Dr.  Jonathan;  hia  ramarlis  on  the  conquered  Xri^ 
24,  note  Hia  attack  on  the  QoTeramQnt,  U.  Uta  re!>i- 
•  dMNt  at  Moor  Park,  110.  Hia  early  lib,  110.  8entfk«m 
Temple  to  explain  hia  Tlewa  on  the  Triennial  Bill  to  the 
King,  110.  Ilia  remarka  on  Lord  Somers,  184,  note.  Hia 
f ha  ranter  of  Thomaa  Wharton,  137.  Hia  opinion  of  Bl^ 
aabeth  TilliarM,  141. 

Caafc,  the  informer,  165-lM. 

Valmaah,  Thomaa;  aerrea  undar  Glnkell  in  Ireland,  24. 
Bia  ahara  in  the  aiege  of  Athlone,  26.  And  at  the  Battle 
of  Aghrlm,  27.  High  opinion  entertained  of  hia  military 
qaaUflcatkma,  00.  Appointed  Io  the  command  of  tli^ 
troopa  on  board  of  the  Kari  of  Berkeley's  aquadron,  162^ 

^I«MiajatBMiit,142.  MortaUy  wounded,  15:1 

fkukerrflle,  Barl  ot  204. 

brhati  hlanlan  for  paai<yiK  tha  lUglilaada.  66. 

SWatoek,  Marqoeaa  STSnof  LovdWimam  Bu«mQ},  U4. 

nucaOon:  In  the  yeara  1602, 1603,  05. 

Sea)  totndiction  oC  into  Bnglaod*  30.  Incraaae  In  tha 
importa  ollbefoio  the  and  «rtbe  17th  century,  40. 

Slpmple,81r  Wlillam;  hia  work  on  the  Batayian  Federation 
referred  to,  97.  Otmaulted  by  the  King  on  thn  Triennial 
Bill,  110.  Senda  hia  Secretary,  SwifL  to  conTcy  hit  opi- 
nionta  tha  Xing,  110. 

Third  Party,  the,  in  Kurope,  77. 

Thomond  Bridce,  aUklr  oC  80. 

flUotaon,  Andibiahop;  consecrated  Archbishop  cf  Oaater- 
bury.  11.  Keapeet  paid  to  him  by  the  peera,  IL  Hia 
popularity  in  the  aty  of  London,  11.  Libela  of  tha  Ja- 
eoUtea  on  htm,  IL  Hia  forgiTeneea  of  hia  enemlea,  11. 
Ilia  death.  166.  Kindnesa  of  WilUam  to  hia  widow,  167. 
Price  realised  by  hia  aermona,  167. 

Time  iMUgaina;  origin  <tf,  06. 

Tltua,  Colonel ;  hia  apeeeh  on  the  Oommon^menntil  Bill, 
102.    Hia  sneeeh  on  the  Lords' Bill,  14a. 

Toner  n;  the  bookseller,  187. 

Toriea ;  their  foellnga  on  the  atate  of  tha  law  for  regulating 
the  triala  for  traaaon,  44,  46.  State  of  partlM  in  1602, 60. 
Tha  Tories,  hatred  of  tha  national  debt,  06.  Their  Tiew 
of  Pariiamsntarr  Bafona,  00,  et  acq.  Their  opposltloii  to 
tha  TriMittial  BOl,  102.  Theh-  Insular  poMy,  18a  Tha 
bc€«haT0f7par«j,U7.  aaynaov.m.   MoagtaTi^ 


187.  Harity.m.  May,  180.  Howa.180.  8tataofp» 
tiea  at  the  general  eleetioa  of  1606,  Itt. 

Toumar ;  headquartera  of  YiUeroy  at,  169- 

TourTiUe,  Admiral;  appointed  to  the  command  of  tha 
Bnsat  fleet.  66.  Seta  aaU  for  Bngland,  70.  Qivea  battla  ta 
the  BngUA  fleet,  70.  Hia  flight,  71.  Preecnta  himael/ 
before  Lewia  at  Teraailles,  82.  Commands  the  Brail 
aqaadron,  128.  Joina  Eatreen  at  Gibraltar.  128.  Deatroja 
the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagoa,  121  Hia  squadron  aent  la 
Barcelona,  161. 

Trade ;  powera  of  the  English  monarchs  for  the  regulatloB 
of;  n.  Monopoliee  created  In  the  reign  of  Quean  flUai» 
belli,  88.  Thoee  granted  by  Jamea  I.,  88.  The  Beat  1» 
dia  Company,  80.   Child'a  remarka  on  flree  trade,  44. 

Treaaon;  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  BQl  for  regnlaH^f 
Trials  in  caaea  ol  44.  The  former  method  of  conductfeii 
triala,  44.  The  bill  naaaed  by  the  Oommona,  46.  Tha 
chief  enaetmenta  of  it  46.  Sent  to  the  Upper  House,  4ft. 
Returned  amended,  but  rejected  by  the  Commons,  46^ 
B<>a8Dn8  of  tha  Commona  ibr  oppoclng  the  Lorda*  amend* 
ment,  46-47.  The  bUI  aulEmd  to  drop,  47.  Tha  bill  ra- 
anmedrby  the  Honae  of  Commons,  01.  Suflbred  agidn  ta 
drop,  92.  Again  brought  in,  142.  But  thrown  out,  Itf. 
Again  introduced,  and  again  lost,  168.  Pawing  of  tha 
Act  for  the  Regnlatiasi  of  Trials  ta  caaea  of  102. 

Treby ;  made  Chief  Jnatloe  of  the  Common  Plaaa^  ISBi 

Tredenham;  oppoaea  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 

Trenchard,  John;  appointed  Secretary  of  Stats  wKh  Nol* 
tingham,  111.  Acoount  of  him,  111.  Ula  real  poaltioa, 
111.  Compbiinta  of  hia  administration,  164.  Blaaoreri^ 
to  the  Jacobites,  164.  The  Lancashire  proeecutlona,  16a. 
VaUure  of  his  health,  167.   H!b  death,  176. 

Trevor,  Sir  John ;  employed  to  oorrunt  memben  of  tha 
Houae  of  Commons,  01.  Bis  Integnty  auapeeted,  111. 
Hia  du4ea  aa  an  equity  Judge  InefHciefntly  performed. 
111.  Bb  Tenaltty,  187, 164.  found  gnfltf  and  censured 
b/  the  Bouse,  the  ouestion  bdag  put  by  hfanseU;  lOfiw 
ifxpelled  from  the  House,  166. 

Triennial  Bill ;  pasaed  by  the  Hooaa  of  Lords,  101  KafOMl 
of  the  King  to  pam  It,  110.  Again  brought  into  tha 
House  of  Commons,  142.  Thrown  out,  141  Paaaea  Inta 
a  law,  188. 

Trouln,  Dtt  Onay ;  the  freebooter,  87. 

Tkumbatl,  Sir  William ;  appointed  aabordlBata  Sscretaiy 
or  State,  176. 

Turks;  defeated  hi  batde  by  Lewis  of  Badcfu,  90.  Opposed 
to  Lewis  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  81  Compel  the  gena- 
r&ls  of  the  Bmjpire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  128. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Bly ;  charged  by  Preston  with  treaaonabia 
conduct,  6.  Warrant  lasned  fbr  hli  apprehension,  7. 
Bacapea  to  Franca,  7. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  UarauaM  of:  appointed  Lord  Hi|^ 
Commissioner  of  tha  Scottish  Panlamant,  171. 

IVburn,  76.  Interest  of  the  Londonara  hi  an  aaaeutlim 
at,  202-203. 

Tyrconnel,  Kldtard  Talbot,  Bail  of;  bis  ratam  to  Trdaitf, 
23.  Beuraeentatlona  made  to  Jamea  respecting  liis 
Incapacity,  28.  Hia  Inereasing  mental  and  bodily  Iki- 
flrmities,  28.  His  Interftrsnca  with  Saint  Buth  In  tha 
field,  26.  His  dislike  of 'Sarsfleld,  26.  Clamours  of 
Tyrconnera  enemlea,  26-28.  Betums  to  Limerick,  96. 
His  popularity  in  Limerick,  20.  His  preparations  Ibr 
dateding  Umerick,  20.  Bis  deeponaoncy,  20.  SBa 
A(m,W.    His  burial  place,  20. 

tfses  Duke  of:  alaln  at  Landen,  121 

Vanban,  Marshal  de;  preaent  at  tba  4eg«  of  Mona,  4-8. 
Hia  aklll  as  a  mlUtarr  engineer,  80.  Conducts  the  siega 
of  Namur,  80, 81.  Placea  Brest  In  a  high  atate  of  da- 
fenca,  161 

Taudemont,  Prince  of;  Ma  U^  opinion  of  Mariborough's 
talents  as  a  general,  19.  Left  in  Flandars  to  wateh 
TUleroy,  176.  Hia  skilful  maoflauTre,  176.  Joins  tba 
allies  before  Namur,  177. 

Tendome,  Lewis  Dnka  of,  Us  conduct  at  tha  battla  af 
Steinklric.  88. 

Teraailles;  Lord  Mlddlaton'a  account  of;  110. 

Tertue,  the  angrarer;  patronised  by  Lord  Somera,  184. 

Veto;  the,  of  the  Sorerelgn,  64. 

Viator  Amadeos  of  Saroy;  gratitf  a  tdermtlon  Ibr  Ifoi 
Waldenaea,  4. 

Vllleroy,  Marahal  tha  Duke  of;  appointed  to  conduct  thf» 
eampaJgn  of  1606, 174.  Hia  ignorance  of  the  d  ntlea  of  a 
great  jmnaral,  174.  FIzaa  hia  headquartora  at  Toumay. 
174.  Hia  careleasnosa  in  allowing  Vaudamont  to  eecapa 
to  Ghrtkt,  176-176.  Takea  Dixmuyde  ami  Deynw,  176L 
Bombaida  Bruaaeia,  177.  Goea  to  tha  relief  of  Namur, 
butwithdtawa,171 

BiHaj»BHad^tttJmrlnflnanceorer  the  Prince  of  Oranga 

^na  attta  ligvb,  141.    Her  quallfleationa  of  mind. 

Walker;  hia  work  on  tha  Icon  Baallike,  104. 

Wall;  his  high  position  bi  Spain,  84. 

War;  progreaa  In  tha  art  c^  produced  by  dvlllsatica,  121 

Warrington,  Lord,  104. 

Warwid^Gisae;  visit  of  WDUam  IH.  to,  181 

WauchM;  hishopaln  thasoooaasof  thagaRfsmcrLta^ 
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fTaldeuwe;    toltmllon   obtained  fbr  U>«m  l>j  WillUm 

Walbeck;  Tidt  of  WOllam  III.  to.  183. 

Wei  wood:  his  paper  the  Obaerrator,  180. 

Wejtuuutli,  Thumaa  Tbyune,  Viaooant;  otbn  an  aiyliUB 
to  Bishop  Ken,  12. 

Wharton.  Thomas;  hia earlj  life,  186.  Hia  Uoentionanaii, 
136.  Hia  mcndadty  and  effrontery,  186.  Hia  stud,  186. 
Uiii  art  of  vleeUuneering,  137.  Uia  aenrloea  to  the  Whig 
party,  137.  Opiniona  of  the  Whigi  and  Torlea  of  hia 
cbariicter,  187.  PeraonaUy  disliked  br  the  King,  189. 
Obtains  a  committee  to  examine  the  hooka  of  the  City 
of  Liundou  and  the  tUst  India  Company,  164.  Ula  report 
to  tlie  Ilouae  of  Commons  of  the  prooeedinga  of  the  Joint 
IToinmittee  of  both  Ilouaes  as  to  the  bribery  of  the  Eaat 
liidia  Company,  166.  Sent  to  the  Lords  to  inform  the 
noose  that  the  Commona  had  reaolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Lueds,  167.    Mores  the  Address,  190. 

Whigs ;  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  14-16.  Their  remarka  on 
the  state  of  the  law  for  n^olating  the  trlala  for  treason, 
14-45.  State  of  parties  in  1692,  89.  Whig  riew  of  Par^ 
Uamentary  Reform,  99,  et  seq.  The  Whigs  support  the 
Triennial  Bill,  102.  Sunderiand  adrises  William  to  glre 
the  preference  to  the  Whiga,  132.  Ueasons  for  this  pre* 
ference,  122.  Authority  exercised  by  the  chiefli  of  the 
party  over  the  whole  Whig  bodr,  183.  Ruasell,  188. 
Somers,  133.  Montague,  136.  Wharton,  136.  The  go- 
Ternment  entrusted  to  Whigs,  140.  Gradual  formation 
of  a  Whig  ministry.  151.  State  ofpartles  at  the  general 
election  of  1085, 183.  A  purely  Wliig  ministry  formed, 
219.  Fcelintta  of  the  Whig*  about  Fenwick,  219.  ~ 
dal  marka  of  royal  fkTour  bestowed  on  the  Whig% 

WhitefHars;  priTlleges  of;  abolished,  23L 

Whitney,  Jamea;  the  ^hwajman,  88. 

WlllUm  in.;  sails  for  Holland,!.  Hiadanmrt,!.  Lands 
at  Ooree,  L  His  Joyftil  reception  hr  the  Dutch,  1.  Uia 
feelings  on  his  arriral  In  nis  naUTe  land,  1.  His  en- 
trance into  the  Hague,  1.  Attenda  a  sitting  of  the  Statea 
General,  1 .  Meeting  of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
2.  Speech  of  William  at  the  first  meeUng  of  the  Con- 
giBss,  3.  Conducts  the  department  of  foreign  aflairs  him- 
^If,  3.  His  peculiar  talents  as  a  negotiator,  8.  He  ob- 
tains a  toleration  for  the  Waldenaes,  4.  Hastens  to  the 
lellof  of  Mons,  4-&  Returns  to  Kngland,  6.  Trials  of 
the  Jacobite  oons|»iratai«^  5.  William's  unauspkioua 
nature,  6.  Treachery  cf  some  of  his  serrants,  16.  He 
returns  to  the  Continent.  19.  His  sqjonm  at  Loo,  19. 
Despatches  Marlborough  to  form  a  camp  near  Brussels, 
19.  Commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  19. 
Splendour  of  his  headquarters,  20.  Progress  of  the  war 
In  Ireland,  20-86.  Paoificatlon  of  the  kingdom,  86.  WU- 
Uam  returns  to  England.  86.  Summons  the  Parliament, 
16.  Requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  dissolve 
the  Old  East  India  Oompany,  44.  His  alarm  and  annqy- 
anee  at  the  disooyeiy  of  the  treaaonable  dadgns  of  Marl- 
borough, 49.  Dismisies  Marlborough  ttoen  hu  command, 
49.  Obstinaey  of  the  Princess  Anne  punished  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  60,  61.  Commands  ue  adjournment 
of  Parliament,  64.  Puta  his  Veto  on  a  bill,  64.  Circum- 
stances under  which  he  used  hia  Veto,  64-66.  Makea 
some  changes  In  his  household  and  In  the  ministry,  66. 
His  diasaUs&otion  with  the  state  of  religious  IMlng  In 
Scotland,  66.  Signs  the  order  for  the  destructlon|^  the 
people  of  Qlencoe,  61.  His  exculpation,  61. '  The  miiiiia 
rre  of  Qlencoe,  63.  William  goes  to  the  Continent,  66. 
Determination  of  the  French  eoTemment  to  aend  an 
expedition  to  England.  66w  Effect  of  James's  Declar»- 
tlon  in  England,  68.  The  English  and  Dutch  fleeta  Join, 
69-70.  The  batUe  of  La  Hogua,  70.  William's  foreign 
policy,  76.  Succeeds  In  prerentlng  the  dissolution  of  tha 
coalition.  78.  Lewis  takes  the  field,  80.  Blege  of  Namor, 
80.  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  88.  Oonsplra<qr  of  Orandral, 
86.  William  returns  to  England,  86w  DIstrets  In  Eng- 
Innd,  87.  Inrrsaae  of  crime,  87.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
89.  The  King's  speech,  89.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  89.  Sends  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commona 
informing  them  that  he  cannot  dlasolye  tha  Old  East 
India  Company,  93.  His  opposition  to  the  Triennial 
lUl,  102.    Address  of  the  Oommoas  on  the  atats  of  Ira- 


land,  109-lM.   The  King  i 

BUI,  110.  Ministerial  arrangements,  IlL  WWh 
departure  for  Holland-  112.  Oplnfoa  enteHalned  of  k 
bv  French  utateemen  of  hU  day,  110.  Wliliaaa**  i 
ties  and  dUBcultles,  119.  Eneampa  near  Lowaio,  ItO 
AdTsnees  to  Nether«Heapen,  120.  Ruae  of  LvzeahMg. 
120.  William  fortifies  his  position,  120.  Tke  bsMlavf 
Landen,  121.  WUHam  charges  the  Frendi  gvai^  ISL 
His  greatneas  of  character  dispUyed  in  battle,  122.  His 
retreat,  122.  His  ability  and  vigour  in  reurirfng  his  4t^ 
feat,  128.  Reaches  LouTain  and  eolleeta  hia  foreaa,  12ft 
His  anxiety  for  PorUand,  123.  Hia  return  to  Bnglasid. 
128.  His  dislike  ofthe  House  of  OommoDa,  199.  Os». 
suits  Sunderland  on  the  auestie«i  of  tlie  intarBal  ad* 
mhilstration  of  the  realm,  182.  Is  iadneed  to  eofrvsl 
the  goremment  to  the  Whig  party,  14a  InfloeBee  cser- 
ciMd  orer  him  by  Elizabeth  Villlers  wliOe  at  tlie  Hs«na, 
141.  His  interest  In  the  BlUfbrtheBegnUtion  of  Triris 
in  eases  of  Tnason,  142.  Reftiass  to  peas  the  Plaee  HQ, 
143.  Receires  a  Representation  (Vtxn  the  House  of  OsM- 
mons,  144.  His  victoiy  over  tlie  Commons,  144.  Pr«> 
rogues  !*arliament,  160.  Tndueea  Shrewnbury  to  aeespt 
the  seals  of  Seoetarr  of  State,  160.  Peatowa  new  Uttea 
on  some  of  the  chlefo  of  both  pftrtSee,  161.  Ooas  la 
the  Continent,  161.  The  French  plan  of  war,  161.  Tha 
English  pUn  of  war,  161.  The  disaster  at  Breet,  18». 
153.  William  takes  Hny,  164.  Returns  to  Bnglai^, 
166.  Hia  kindness  to  the  wklow  of  Tlllotaon,  167.  GM 
his  assent  to  the  Triennial  Bill,  IAS.  Death  of  Mary, 
158.  WUUam  fonnda  Greenwich  Hoapital  in  memovy  of 
Mary,  160.  His  distress,  161.  His  reeoncfllatlDB  wll^ 
the  Princess  Anne,  168.  Jaeobite  plota  againat  his  per- 
son, 160.  Hia  departure  for  Flandera,  170.  How  fiv  ha 
was  to  blame  for  not  punishing  the  author  of  the  anaaa* 
ere  of  Olenrae,  178.  The  Duke  of  '^mieroy,  tha  F^vnA 
Marshal,  174.  William  coUecU  his  army  at  Ghent,  174. 
He  determines  to  retake  Namnr,  174.  ma  marrhas  ami 
akirmiahea,  174.  Uia  march  straight  upon  Namor,  176. 
Directs  the  siege  in  person,  176.  Appearaaee  of  Mkkad 
Qodfirey  in  the  camp,  176.  Surrender  of  &a  town  to  the 
allies,  176.  The  French  retire  Into  the  eitadoi^  1X6. 
William  entrusts  the  siege  to  the  Duke  of  Itevaria,  and 
prepares  to  give  Yttledy  battle,  178.  OapitttlaHon  ef 
thecasUeof  Namur,178.  William  retoms  to  B  ' 
181.  Dissolres  the  Parilament,  182.  TIslta  the  1 
Anne,  182.  Makes  a  progress  tlmmi^lhe  eooatvy,  10L 
Opens  the  session,  190.  Parliamentary  pwtreediags 
touching  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  in  Wales  to  Portlaad, 
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PREFACE 


THE    FIFTH    VOLUME.  , 


I  HAVE  thotight  it  right  to  publish  that  portiom  of  the  continuation  of  the 
'*  History  of  England*'  which  was  fairly  transcribed  and  revised  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  It  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it  was  left :  no  connecting 
link  has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified ;  no  authority  sought  for  or  ex- 
amined. It  would  indeed  have  been  possible,  with  the  help  I  might  have 
obtained  from  his  friends,  to  have  supplied  much  that  is  wanting ;  but  I  pre* 
ferred,  and  I  believe  the  public  will  prefer,  that  the  last  thoughts  of  the 
great  mind  passed  away  from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred  from  any 
touch  but  his  own.  Besides  the  revised  manuscript,  a  few  pages  containing 
the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  last  two  months  of  WilHam's  reign  are  all  that 
18  left.  From  this  I  have  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  the  account  of  the 
death  of  William.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the  preceding 
part,  or  to  supply  the  corrections  which  would  have  been  given  by  the  im- 
proving hand  of  the  author.  But,  imperfect  as  it  must  be,  I  believe  it  will 
be  reeeived  with  pleasure  and  interest  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  hk 
great  hero. 

I  will  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice  and  assistance  given 
me  by  his  moat  dear  and  valued  friends.  Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  SUis* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  rejoicings,  by  which  London,  on  the 
second  of  December  1G97,  celebrated  the 
return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  continued  till 
long  after  midnight.  On  the  followlug  morn- 
ing the  Parliament  met ;  and  one  of  the  most 
laborious  sessions  of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Houses  should  speedily  decide,  one 
stood  forth  pre-eminent  in  interest  and  im- 
portance. Even  in  the  first  transports  of  joy 
with  which  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
had  been  welcomed  to  England,  men  had  eagerly 
and  anxiously  asked  one  another  what  was  to 
be  done  with  that  army  which  had  been  famed 
in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  which  had  learned,  in 
many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  conquer, 
and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty  seveu  thou- 
sand excellent  soldiers.  Was  any  part  of  this 
great  force  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
State?  And,  if  any  part,  what  part?  The  last 
two  kings  had,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  maintained  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace.  But  that  they  had 
done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists, 
and  had  been  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of 
Eights.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  Wil- 
liam, now  that  the  country  was  threatened  by 
no  foreign  and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  keep  up 
even  a  single  battalion  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm ;  and  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  would  be 
given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in 
the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  our  ances- 
tors. 

No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  days,  or  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  seriously  maintained  that 
our  island  could  be  safe  without  an  army. 
And,  even  if  our  island  were  perfectly  secure 
from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  us.  The  growth  of  the  em- 
pire has  left  us  no  choice.  The  regions  which 
we  have  colonized  or  conquered  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover  contain  a 
population  exceeding  twenty-fold  that  which 
the  House  of  Stuart  governed.  There  are  now 
more  English  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  in  time  of  peace  than  Crom- 
well had  under  his  command  in  time  of  war. 
All  the  troops  of  Charles  II.  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  garrison  the  posts  which  we 
now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone. 
The  regiments  which  defend  the  remote  depen- 
dencies of  the  Crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited 
and  relieved,  unless  a  force  far  larger  than  that 


which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  his  capital  be  con- 
stantly kept  up  within  the  kingdom.  The  old 
national  antipathy  to  permanent  military  esta- 
blishments, an  antipathy  which  was  once  rea- 
sonable and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some 
time  after  it  had  become  unreasonable  and 
noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  circumstances.  We  have  made 
the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient 
against  an  enemy,  and  yet  obsequious  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  We  have  long  ceased  to  ap- 
prehend danger  to  law  and  to  freedom  from 
the  license  of  troops,  and  from  the  ambition 
of  victorious  generals.  An  alarmist  who  should 
now  talk  such  language  as  was  common  five 
generations  ago,  who  should  call  for  the  entire 
disbanding  of  the  land  force  of  the  realm,  and 
who  should  gravely  predict  that  the  warriors 
of  Inkerman  and  Delhi  would  depose  the  Queen, 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  plunder  the  Bank, 
would  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a  cell  in  Saint 
fiuke's.  But  before  the  Revolution  our  ances- 
tors had  known  a  standing  army  only  as  an 
instrument  of  lawless  power.  Judging  by  their 
own  experience,  they  thought  it  impossible 
that  such  an  army  should  exist  without  danger 
to  the  rights  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
people.  One  class  of  politicians  was  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic  Church, 
a  loyal  gentry,  an  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted 
King,  had  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Joyces 
and  the  Prides ;  another  class  recounted  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs  of  Kirke, 
and  by  the  Beelzebubs  and  Lucifers  of  Dun- 
dee;' and  both  classes,  agreeing  in  scarcely  . 
anything  else,  were  disposed  to  agree  in  aver- 
sion to  the  red  coats. 

While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation, 
the  King  was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
general,  most  unwilling  to  see  that  superb 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  formed  with  in- 
finite difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed.  But^ 
as  to  this  matter,  he  could  not  absolutely  rely 
on  the  support  of  his  ministers ;  nor  could  his 
ministers  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of 
that  parliamentary  minority  whose  attachment 
had  enabled  them  to  confront  enemies  abroad 
and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to  restore  a  de- 
based currency,  and  to  fix  public  oredit^on  deep 
and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King's  situation  are  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  attributed  to  an  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  preceding 
spring.     The  Qasette  which  announced  thaft 
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Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig 
party,  which,  before  the  unhonoured  and  un- 
lamented  close  of  his  life,  was  more  than  ono« 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  violent 
temper  and  his  crooked  politics.  His  \S  hig- 
gism  differed  widely  from  that  of  hi«  father. 
I  It  was  not  a  languid,  speculative  preference 
of  one  theory  of  government  to  another,  but  a 
!  fierce  and  dominant  passion.  Unfortunately, 
though  an  ardent,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
rupt and  degenerate,  Whiggism;  a  Whiggi?in 
80  narrow  and  oligarchical  as  to  be  little,  if  tl 
all,  preferable  to  the  worst  forms  of  Toryism. 
The  young  lord's  imagination  had  been  fasci- 
nated by  those  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty 
which  abound  in  the  Latin  poets  and  orators; 
and  he,  lilie  those  poets  and  orators,  meant  by 
liberty  something  very  different  from  the  onlj 
liberty  which  is  ofimportance  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Like  them,  he  could  see  no  danger  to 
liberty  except  from  kings.  A  commonwealth, 
oppressed  and  pillaged  by  such  men  asOpimioj 
and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king. 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  V^enice,  who 
passed  his  whole  life  under  tutelage  and  in  fear, 
who  could  not  travel  where  be  chose,  or  visit 
whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property  as  he 
chose,  whose  path  was  beset  with  spies,  who 
saw  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  the  mouth  of 
bronze  g«ping  for  anonymous  accusations 
against  him,  and  whom  the  Inquisitors  of 
State  could,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no 
reason,  arrest,  torture,  fling  into  the  Grand 
Canal,  was  free,  because  he  had  no  king.  To 
curtail,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  privileged 
class,  prerogatives  which  the  Sovereign  pos- 
sesses and  ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation,  was  the  object  on  which 
Spencer's  heart  was  set.  During  many  yeara 
he  was  restrained  by  older  and  wiser  men; 
and  it  was  not  till  those  whom  he  had  early 
been  accustomed  to  respect  had  passed  away, 
and  till  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
that  he  openly  attempted  to  obtain  for  the 
hereditary  nobility  a  precarious  and  invidious 
ascendency  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  both  of 
the  Commons  and  of  the  Throne. 

In  1G95,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Tiverton, 
and  had,  during  two  sessions,  conducted  him- 
self as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig.  The  party 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself  might  per- 
haps have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a 
hostage  sufficient  to  ensure  the  good  faith  of 
his  father;  for  the  Earl  was  approaching  that 
time  of  life  at  which  even  the  most  ambitious 
and  rapacious  men  generally  toil  rather  for 
their  children  than  for  themselves.  But  the  dis- 
trust which  Sunderland  inspired  was  such  u 
no  guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fancied  ih%i 
he  was, — with  what  object  they  never  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire, — employing  the  same  ans 
which  hud  ruined  James  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  William.  Each  prince  had  had  hij 
weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a  Papist,  and 
the  other  too  much  a  soldier,  for  such  a  nation 
as  this.  The  same  intriguing  sycophant  who 
had  encouraged  the  Papist  in  one  fatal  error 
was  now  encouraging  the  soldier  in  another. 
It  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  under  tht 
iiiflucnce  of  this  evil  counsellor,  the  nephew 
might  alienate  as  many  hearts  by  trying  to 
make  England  a  military  country  as  the  imcl« 
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S,a -wed  by  trying  U.-k.  ..era  Ko«-n 

CsthoUe  w""'''; ,,„   conflict    on  W^f  great 


bterary  conflict- 

»nd  importsnce.    The  press  '»         ,  j^^ 

«cning    "*    »r.^,"„r:i.  ^tCMo  hold 
could  be  fa.riy  '1'*"' .tid  ^press  those  opi- 

^ons  without  rMorn^g  j^perate  men. 

Tbe  <=?'"*'l"!""h"th  sufficient  keenne.*. 
'^^  r  whoTe%rirh  .  decency  «hicb  wonM 
i:V^e'   thS"  extraordinary  in  .he  d.y,  j 

''(SMT<.oc''aTion   the  Torie.  *bo„,h  <ier 

I^.o'ir^f'the'wg  r»rty.    Tbeco».«,..; 

ilfh  Rides  were  generally  anonymous.   Bui  , 

^^l^el^k::wn^hat   oneof  theforetno.; 

chlmpions  of  the  malecontent  Whig.  msMn 

^Yenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of  hiate. 

Preeminent  among  the  ministenanMiips  vas  j 

o^i  in  whom  admirable  vigour  «nd  quickness 

of  intellect  were  united  to  ft  not  less  admirable  | 

HHi^eration  and  urbanity,  one  who  looked  on 

the  history  of  past  ages   with  the  eye  of  a 

practical  statesman,  and  on  the  CTents  which 

were  passing  before  him  with  the  eyeof  a  phi- 

Vjeophical  historian.     It    was  not  necessary 

for  him  to  name  himself.     He  could  be  none 

Vnt  Somers. 

The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the 
iiETsiediate  and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army 
ka,d  an  ea.«y  task.  If  they  were  embarrassed, 
it  was  only  by  the  abundance  of  the  matter  from 
which  they  had  to  make  their  selection.  On 
ikeir  side  were  claptraps  and  historical  com- 
Bonplaces  without  number,  the  authoritj  of  a 
crowd  of  illustrious  names,  all  the  prejudices. 
all  the  traditions,  of  both  the  paYtWs  in  \)\t 
■tate.  These  writers  laid  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damenta,!  principle  of  political  science  that  a 
siAzidiBg  army  and  a  free  const iixif) on  could 
not  exist  together.  What,  rbey  asked,  h;id 
destroyed  the  noble  common weaJt" 
What  had  \ 


''ilfhs  of  Greece''. 


xs 


^hat  had  enslaved  the  mightvKnman  neonlflV 
n^st  had  turned  the  Italian  repubJics  of  the 
-iiddJe  ages  into  lordships  and  fiuchies*   H 

rurope  had  been  transformo-l  from  li„, 
into  »b.o(u,e  monarchies  ?  The  H,IZ  (l '" 
of  France,  (be  Cone,  of  CVrile  e  ^^^'^ 
Jtuocarj  of  Arragon.  wba(  had  (  '„ V  " 
'ben.  .11  ?  Hislory  was  r.-.T,...,eke(l  fi7;l  ?  "'  '" 
f»dren,urers  who.  by  the  h,,n' .f'"''''''^'' 
te:-.^''^-.'^.'-"o-'ed  free  rJ^l^ZT!^^^ 


tro 
legit 


'mate  princes ;    and 


.     ^  ^r  deposed 


tXl      11  ^'""^  "-e  recent  hi;;;"'"""  '"*>»h,>o 


li  fl     Mii  i^u  ij^rt  u* 


and  f^edam.  The  Tories  were  retnind««l  I  bat 
him  floMi^ra  hud  guiLrdvt]  ihe  ^uittfuld  befc^re 
Lh©  BfiD^ttietifig  Hoiiae*  The  Whigs  wer« 
reminde*!  iiiiki  ihovte  nia^iue  soldiers  ha^d  Inkea 
the  ]ii»e«  frr>fQ  (be  tabic  t>f  tb«  lioiiB^a  (%X  Coiu^ 
mona,  from  etich  t-vil^,  it  wni  f^aid*  uu  Oimn- 
tTj  could  he  icctjre  wliicb  wa»  cursed  wilb  4 
»i  An  din  ji;  army  •  A  u  d  w  b  n  t  w  k^yq  1  h  e  j^d  v  an  t  H  ges 
Tfhich  could  be  sn  off  Hgainut  Hucfa  eviJi»! 
hiiraBiou  rm%  tb<?  bugbv^r  wjlb  w^ieh  the 
Coiirt  tried  to  Trig h  ten  tbe  jialian.  But  we 
were  not  chiUlren  to  be  s^ont^d  by  nuraery 
tA.l€A.  We  were  fit  peACe;  and.  even  in  time^. 
of  war,  nn  enenij  who  Bhould  auempr  tu  invude 
UB  woiibl  prubt^blj  be  iDtercej^ted  hy  onr  Heeif 
ami  woidd  assaredl^,  if  he  rbaoIi«d  our  shorei*, 
be  repclkH  hy  our  inilitiA,  Some  t^eoijle  iu-^ 
deed  talked  as  if  iv  miUliik  cuuld  ticbieTC 
nothing  j^retiL  13nt  rhftt  base  duutriue  w«a 
refilled  hy  nil  iLncient  liiid  all  tiiuderu  liblory* 
What  was  I  lie  Lucedwmoniiin  pbnIuTix  in  ihn 
best  divj^  of  Laeoduemon  ?  Whai  'waa  tbi'  Koiuitti 
legion  in  the  bept  diiys  of  Kouie?  Wh;^t  were 
the  arnue^  which  conquered  c&t  Creasy*  at  l*fiU 
tiers*  at  Agincourt^  ni  Halidyr**  tii*  ai  Fludrlen? 
Whftt  waH  that  might j  array  whkh  Elistabeth 
reviewed  at  TUbury  t  In  the  fourteenth^  flif- 
teentht  and  sixteenth  centuries  Kngli^limen 
who  did  not.  live  by  the  trwde  of  wnr  bud 
made  war  with  snueess  and  gbjry.  Were  tlm 
EnKlifih  of  the  fieTenteeTitb  century  so  dege- 
nerate tbjLt  they  could  nut.  be  truiaied  to  plfty 
the  men  far  their  own  bomeif lends  and  parb^h 
churthe?*? 

For  Buch  reasons  ^  these  the  diabandlng  of 
the  forces  waa  strongly  recomuiedded.  Par- 
lianiGut*  it  was  suld,  tiiight  perhaps,  from  re^ 
speet  and  I  end  em  ess  for  the  perj»on  uf  HU 
Majesty^  perzi^it  bim  tti  have  guanls  enough  to 
escort  bia  dunch  rvnd  to  pace  the  rounds  beford 
his  pnl[i(.'e.  But  this  wns  the  v^ry  uttu'ie^l  tbut 
it  would  be  riji^bt  to  concede.  The  defence  of 
the  realm  ouprbi  to  be  cun tided  to  the  ^ilom 
and  the  militia.  Even  the  TowiT  ought  tw 
have  no  giirrisou  eit^pi  the  InuubMidt  of  tht 
Tower  liamlHs. 

it  must,  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and 

dispfiH^iionate  nian  thtit  these  deol&lmers  eou^ 

I radicted  themselves.     It  *m  army  eom posed  of 

regular  troopB  reully  wns  far  more  eflicient 

than  ail  army  compfised  ol'  hUHbandmen  taken 

froai  the  plougb  nud  burghers  tjiikon  from  the 

counter,  how  could  the  cot^niry  be  «ale  witii 

no  del'enrlers  but   bu^batidtneu  aud  burghers, 

wlieu   a   great   prim^e^   who   watj   our  nearest 

neigjibottr,  who  bnd  a  few  months  belore  been 

our  enemy,  and   who  might.  In  a  few  uioulbfl, 

be  our  enemy  sixain,  kept   up  not  le.ss  than  a 

handrcd   «nd  filly   thnuKand  regular  troops'? 

If.  on  the  other  bund,  the  is\i\ni  of  the  J^ng* 

I  ]u\i  poo  pie  was   such   that  ihey  would,   wUJi 

I  lilt  la   or  no   truiniug,    encounler   and  defeat 

;  the  niopt  formidable  arrjiy  of  Tet*?rnns  from 

I  the  contineuti  was  it  nut  ubsurd  to  apprehend 

'  thut  such  a  people  could  be  reduced  to  sin  very 

'.  hy  a  few  regiiuents  of  ibeir  own  coUMtrymen? 

But    our  an  centers    were    generally    so   touch 

blindi?d  by  preiudiow  that  tbiJ*  iuoonsistenfy 

I  psH&ed   nnnotleed.     They   were   secure  wbera 

tbsy  ought  10  have  been  wary;  atid  timorous 

where  they  oiighi  well  have  been  jjctiue.    Tboy 

[  wei'e  not  shocked  by   heuritig  the  iwuio  niau 

mamt«iu,  in  the  same  breaih,  thAt,  if  tif  enCy 
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on  Ihe  Rhine  kiid  9tk  the  ScKcld,  tod  hj  \jm 

admiral H  m  tbe  Bay  of  Bibg&j  &tid  in  iht 
Mt'dit«rranean^  might  be  reiidj  Lo  eirike  « 
blow  long  b«fur«  tk^  verts  prispurcd  to  p«iTf 
it.  We  might  b«  appalled  by  learuitig  tJiA,i 
sh\pA  from  widely  rt^oiDie  p&t-fs,  &Qd  Lroopa 
froDj  widi^ly  rijmol:«  garriions,  hui  &i»a«]ubl«d 
at  a  »itigle  poirU  within  sight  of  our  coait.  To 
truiit  to  out-  fleet  'vtita  to  (lUfil  to  the  i^inds  and 
the  waves*  The  breeze  wliich  wns  fcLTaur^ble 
to  the  invadet-  might  preirent  our  m«Ji  of  wu 
from  Ktanding  out  to  B«a.  Oivjy  nine  ytMl 
ago  thia  had  netuully  happened.  The  Proteet- 
tint  iviod,  before  whioh  the  Dutch  aTin&Jn^nt 
had  run  fuH  sail  down  the  Channel,  bad  driven 
King  JatneB'a  navy  bauk  into  th«  Thames*  ll 
muBt  ill  en  he  acknowledged  to  be  not  impro- 
bable ihat  tiie  enemy  might  land.  And^  if  be 
landed^  what  would  he  6nd  ?  An  open  conA- 
try*  a  lich  country;  pro^bions  everywhere; 
not  a  river  but  which  could  be  forded  ;  no 
Duhjial  faHtne^stB  »ucb  as  protect  tbe  fertile 
pi  Hill  H  of  Italy;  no  artificial  fruftne&a^ii  sudi 
us,  at  every  step,  impede  the  progress  of  Sl 
cuntiucror  In  the  Kctherlands.  ETerytbing 
must  I  hen  he  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  I  be 
mititia ;  and  it  was  pernldous  0aMery  L«  n^ 
present  the  militia  as  equal  to  a  conflict  in  the 
field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life  bad  been 
a  preparation  for  tbe  day  of  battle.  The  in- 
stances which  it  -K&s  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the 
great  nehieTcments  of  Efoldiere  taken  from  lk« 
threEjhing  door  and  the  obophoard  were  fit 
only  for  a  achoolhoy^B  theme.  Sutnerff  who 
had  atmiied  ancient  literature  lil^e  a  maa» — a 
rare  thing  in  his  time, — said  thai  Ihoee  in- 
^tanccB  refuted  the  doctrine  whicb  they  werv 
meant  to  proTC.  He  disponed  of  much  idle 
deebtnarion  about  the  Lacedflemoniana  by  tay* 
ing^  most  coEvcisely,  correctly  and  b&pplly, 
that  the  Laecdit^monian  common w«a lib  re«J2y 
wan  a  stiLuding  army  which  threatened  all  tbe 
re^t  of  Greece.  In  fact,  the  Spartiin  had  no 
calling  o^cept  war.  Of  arta,  acienees  nnd 
let  I  era  he  was  ignorant.  The  laboar  of  the 
gpade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty  gnlna  of 
trade,  he  aontempiuouBly  abandoned  to  men  of 
a  lower  ci^te.  lli&  whole  eii^teoce  from 
childhood  io  old  age  waa  one  long  military 
training.  Meanwhile  the  AtheniiL&i  the  Co- 
nn thiati»  the  Argivor  the  Tbtban,  gftve  hia 
chief  attention  to  his  oliveyard  or  bis  l^oe*- 
yard,  his  warebou^e  or  hia  workshop,  and  U>ol 
tip  his  shield  and  spi^ar  only  for  abort  ^erttu 
and  ai  long  intervaie.  The  difference  tber»- 
tore  between  a  Laced lemoninn  phalnnm  «ad 
any  other  phiiliin;!  was  long  a»  gre«t  aa  tbe 
dilferenca  between  a  regknent  of  (he  Freneii 
household  troopa  and  a  regiment  of  the  Lnn* 
don  trainbands.  LacedMmnn  consequently 
eonfinued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece^  till  other 
stales  begnn  to  empkiy  regular  troijps.  Then 
h^^r  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  Sbe  waa  g:r«ai 
"while  nhe  waa  a  Konding  army  among  nxititiaiSL 
She  fell  when  she  had  to  contend  with  other 
Maud  in  g  armiee.  The  lesion  wbich  ia  really 
to  he  learned  from  her  a-seendency  and  froa 
her  decline  i a  this,  that  Iha  t>ccasii^nal  soldier 
is  no  match  for  tbe  profession&l  soldier.* 


Ti  army 
ratijc  a 
case  to 
nirnonij  j 


*  Tho  zDfvrv  pitniitflv  ve  Exmmtn*  Hm  btfltcvj  of  tt#  4^ 
cUo«'  nni]  ThU  »r  l^^j^dKinaii^  tha  dkvv  nmmm  «a  mbmB  §mi 
to  ftdiuiTD  the  f;ijgftcliy  uf  Sumeft.    Iba  fltil  ^pmi  iH^Hi^ 
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w«  in  the  «?''•; .J^that  of  Mj  •■>  '>>«  '^^ 
«»"'*^  'woC  Chris       It   n.igW  have  been 

^.«  .^Vnst  an  invader.     An  invader  came. 

S^Sr*  1^- "ovrtL  snows  of  the 
U^  but  tlmiliar  with  battles  and  .leges.    At 
^r^Id  of  thia  army  be  traversed  the  penin- 
tu  iTand  fro,  gained  a  aucce^.ionof  viciones 
rX^t  ^--enJ  numerical  odds   slaughtered 
tC^rdy  youth  of  Latiuin  like  sheep,  hy  em  - 
iS   ^ouWs,  encamped    under  the  ^ alls  of 
fcAme,  continued  during  sixteen  years  to  mam-  j 
Lun   himself  in   a   ho.i He    country,  End  was - 
i^rer  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  di.ci-  i 
piine  gradually  taught  bia  adversaries  how  to  ; 

resist  him-  .  ^        » ' 

It   was  idle  to  repeat   tbe  names  of  great  ; 
tallies  won  in  the  middle  ages,  by  men  who  | 
did  not  make  war  their  chief  calhng;  those  | 
batiles  proved  only  that  one  railiiia  might  beat 
mnoiher,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a  | 
r^ular  army.     As  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about  i 
tlie  camp  at  Tilbury.     We  had  indeed  reason 
u>  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of 
En^ns^men,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants 
and  burgesses,  had  so  signally  displayed  in  the 
rr€at  crisis  of  1588.     But  we  had  also  reason  to 
be    thankful   that,  with   all   their  spirit,  they 
were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spi 
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tt-^  whk-h  t*frU  the  lAMHlrpKionians  was  thp  affair  of 
S^-b»c.'«T».  It  L-i  rtrnarknl'le  tlial  on  this  ixvmun  th<>y 
wrT^  rariqalihej  b_v  m«*n  wlu>  niiulH  a  trailp  nf  w-ir.  ly 
f-m^  uhi<  L  Cl*-i'n  cnrrit"*!  out  with  him  from  Kihnu  U>  th.. 
E3T  of  P>l-.«,  and  tr>  which  the  ovfnt  -f  the  crnflict  is  U) 
b^'rhi-plV  a*crjiird.  coTi»i-«t--d  entir-l\-  of  ni.'n.-iiHrie'^.— 
tirhrr^  fnim  Srytliia  ami  li'-'ht  itifiiitivfi-oinThrsc*'.  Tlu. 
Tti--r  '^ J  piincii  l»y  tlie  L-iod*piii«.-niuim  over  a  j;ri'fit  run- 
fe-i^ntfe  amiy  M  Tec-5-«  n'tnVv.'.l  t'liif  niiiit.iry  rfpiitHfinn 
■rljb-h  ihf  disojfter  of  Sphsicti-ria  hnd  inipiirt'd.  Yet  even 
»«  T-^pa  it  wa«  H^nially  |>n>vc«l  thai  thi>  l*iciMlyiri,»tii;iim 
■tia^TTich  fir  superior  t<>  ocoiMj-.n-il  r<<.ii  iiers.  ncro  nnf  cnial 
V7  pr?'p*^»-^ri;il  si>liJuTS.  <Hi  ev.-ry  I'':!it  l.ut  on^  (hr  ii||.>g 
w^rr  pat  to  r>nt:  huf  on  tme  p.iint  the  l-nr.- lai ,.miiuiH 
s»»^  «-«t:  nnd  that  wii«  tlie  [►■•iul  wht^rptli.y  were  opros  d 
Ik-  a  It'iiiAdf  of  a  i:.oji*.iua  Ai{riv.-«i.  pj.kd  ,■  pn  win  i  >  t!,„ 

.iv.9_  «..  „^  r^U   »>. i.,.i J  i,„,^  J,,^:_     „  '       ■■^111  IK 

miny  v(  ars  tntin^l 


tetiTf  ui  ^Mch  th«\vlK'Ion£iMi  had  dnrini 

^•>  "TtJ"  it  Ihf*  pubiic  cliar^r**.  aivd  *ho  wcp..  [^  f^^^  .  ^.    ".' 

ios  army.     AiU-r  the  bittle  of  Trtnu^  majiy  yi.,„.^  fl,u,] 

QUiuitT  br.f-1  thMm  which  a<t  'niched all  th.>"irfH,rii  ' 
A  di^i-iVa  f.f  fh?  arniy  of  A  jr*'^il.nig  „,,^  .^^  oR^LT?" 
FrTi>jf-,i  ,lm,)^-t  to  a  mnn:  and  thJH  f.xnj„it  „.,,„,  '*  "'- 
M.ic^^t  |c.rt^nt>u«  to  the  Qr^-^k^nf  tl^,  3.,,',  J  '  ".'*''"''''' 
1  ^  Inhi-rra*.-*.  nt  thn  h^ad  of  .-,  ?.>-!,.  nf  nurrlurl  f.'', '"''*■' 
t^ntrr.     Ear  it  ™  fr.m  tho  <l'^y  nf  U^^'^'^'' :'' 


V^  rt^i  at  fh.  .x|«n-*.nf  rhe  carnmnnity  ;, litf  ^''^  "^n^v 
jLfc.r  ai^.-do-^,.  tn.in,T,^.  the  1  m  ^iT  '' ^'''^■''•^'•'' 
7'  7  ^'"''  •-on.-.r.i/.rlv  ricforiotis  fill  t|^y  ""//  "»  <'r,.  ce. 

l*r?  *^^  ''^rr.n*^  rhc^y  wore  noi  d.f.^,  J V.  ^«';' 


r^L  ^   ia-rr.n*^  rhc^j  ^-oro  not  dcf,^,^' V„r.  '^^^'^•-  ^^n-^ 
J^k^  ?^''"n*f  fo  th^  I*/.t.     If  ^a.  thiTV     L''  '"  '"  th,  ir 

tfc*  L«r«l.->mr.nfrtn  pjw-r.     It  i«  to  Jr?    ^'^""'f*  f^l-v.'  t^^ 

*-   ^-^  '^en.r»cr^mom    the   l^^,*;!"-^  ^^v.t  ,;,); 

•  tmi.  of  Pyr,  hua  thor  -.enuol';"."''     *-  -n 

Bnt  th.,r  uuxmton  at  I'luta^  v"^<^"'^^\n^T^^ 


'It^^eDpracr 
«"W  E  to  th<> 

«^lti^ 

•****EiJ6i  to  eocoantar. 


''^t8i^  Wd '; 
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Th«  f  Mn«  Imbob  SooMrt  drew  from  the  Us- 
tonr  of  Borne ;  and  oTory  toholur  who  really 
underBtanda  that  history  -will  admit  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  otot 
existed  was  probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third 
•entnry  before  Christ.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  seTon  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  who  aaswedly  wanted  neither 
natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would  haTo 
been  able  to  protect  their  own- hearths  and 
altars  against  an  inyader.  An  inTader  came, 
bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and  ex- 
hausted by  a  march  oyer  the  snows  of  the 
Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles  and  sieges.  At 
the  head  of  this  army  he  traversed  the  penin- 
sula to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  yictories 
against  immense  numerical  odds,  slaughtered 
the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  continued  during  sixteen  years  to  main- 
tain himself  in  a  hostile  country,  and  was 
neyer  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  disci- 
pline gradually  taught  his  adversaries  how  to 
resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great 
battles  won  in  the  middle  ages,  by  men  who 
did  not  make  war  their  chief  calling;  those 
battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might  beat 
another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a 
regular  army.  As  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about 
the  camp  at  Tilbury.  We  had  indeed  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of 
Bnglishmen,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants 
and  bi^rgesses,  had  so  signally  displayed  in  the 
great  crisis  of  1588.  But  we  had  also  reason  to 
be  thankful  that,  with  all  their  spirit,  they 
were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish 


tlon  wbich  befell  the  LAcedieinnnliiiiii  wm  the  affnir  of 
6ph«cteri».  It  Li  ivmarkable  that  on  thl«  occaskm  they 
were  Tanqulshed  by  man  wlio  made  a  trade  uf  war.  The 
force  which  Oleon  carrioil  uut  with  him  from  AtheiM  to  the 
Bay  of  P.vloe,  and  to  wliich  the  erent  of  the  cnuflict  I«  to 
be  chiefly  aaerilied.  con4-*tod  entirely  of  merwrnarleii.— 
areheiii  fhira  Bcythia  and  linht  infantry  (K>m  Thrace.  The 
Tictory  gained  by  the  Ij.ic«'dmni«»ntanii  over  a  gr&ii  ron- 
federate  array  at  Tegen  retrifvcd  that  nitlitiiry  rcputatiou 
whirh  the  diaaater  of  (tphactoria  bad  impHired.  Yet  eren 
St  Tegea  it  wan  rignally  pixtvcd  that  the  liRomltfmonlane, 
though  far  fvperior  to  occaMi<tn:«l  noMiera.  were  not  equal 
to  profesffional  ioldierB.  C>n  oTcry  |v.hit  I»ut  one  the  «Ili'»e 
were  put  to  ront;  but  on  one  point  the  Lacediemoniaiu 
gare  way :  and  that  wne  tfia  p>>int  whore  they  were  oppo»'d 
to  a  brig<ido  of  a  thonwind  ArglTct.  plrkcd  it>en,  whom  the 
ttntti  to  which  thoy  bolonteed  had  dtiring  miiny  ypar*  trained 
to  war  at  the  public  charge,  and  who  were,  in  Uet.  a  iitnnd- 
Ing  army.  After  the  b  ittle  of  Tegea^  many  ymr*  elapaed 
b.'foro  the  T.4icodapmoniHUii  HUKtHliKHi  a  d'^fi-nt.  At  length  a 
calamity  bcf^l  them  which  a«t  tni^hedall  thrtr  nHghbonrs. 
A  dividion  of  the  army  of  Agpeilane  wnii  rut  off  and  do- 
■troyed  almort  to  a  man:  and  tblii  exploit,  which  Meined 
almoet  portentous  to  the  Qnwkn  **f  tlmt  age,  wa«  ncliieved 
by  Iphlcraten.  at  the  head  <»f  n  body  of  nirrceu'iry  llglit  fn- 
fltntry.  Bu^  It  waa  ftrnm  the  dny  of  Leuctra  that  tlie  Ml 
of  8part%  became  rapid  and  riolent.  Some  time  liefore 
that  day  tlie  Th<-bnn«  IumI  reM>Ivi'd  to  follow  th^  example 
whirli  lind  lH«on  set  many  ye-ir*  bofre  l»y  the  ArgfYt-e. 
Bom"  hnndre<l«  of  atld"tic  yorthii.  carefall}*  selected.  #•  re 
■at  a)Mrt.  uuder  the  vtun**  of  the  City  Hard  and  the 
Sttcreil  Band,  to  form  a  «ti«nd{nr  army.  Tlieir  buKlneM 
wa«  war.  They  enc.im|)e<i  In  the  citadel :  they  were  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  and  they  became^ 
niider  as«idnoiiii  training,  the  frst  soIdl*>nt  In  Gre-ce. 
Th'^v  wen*  conntnnrly  Tlctorions  till  thev  wore  oppoeed  to 
Phiiip>  ndmiraMy  dlHCipI  nei  phtliinx  at  Chieronea;  and 
«Ten  at  Chieronea  they  were  not  defeated,  but  f1  in  in  thdr 
ranks,  fighting  to  the  last.  It  wa*  thi<  band,  directed  by 
the  Hklll  of  great  captntnai  which  gaTe  the  dcciNive  blow  to 
.the  LacediBmonfan  power.  It  is  to  be  ob^ennNl  tlint  there 
waa  no  degeneracy  among  the  fjacedwrnnnlana.  Bran 
down  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhv  they  aeem  to  hare  lieen  in  all 
Biilitary  qualities  tqaal  to  their  ance«tors  who  conquered 
St  Plntiea.  Bnt  their  anceaton  at  Flatna  had  not  iiicb 
itoaaooaitar. 


battalioBs.  Sonen  nlaied  aa  aneodote,  well 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  which  had  been 
preseryed  by  tradition  in  the  noble  house  of 
De  Vere.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired 
mnch  experience  and  much  fame  in  the  Nether* 
lands,  had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  sum- 
moned back  to  England  by  Elisabeth,  and 
rode  with  her  through  the  endless  ranks  of 
shouting  pikemen.  She  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  army.  *'It  is,"  he  said,  **a 
brave  army."  There  was  something  in  his 
tone  or  manner  which  showed  that  he  meant 
more  than  his  words  expressed.  The  Queen 
insisted  on  his  speaking  out.  **  Madam,"  he 
said,  **  Your  Grace's  army  is  brave  indeed.  I 
hare  not  in  the  world  the  name  of  a  coward; 
and  yet  1  am  the  greatest  coward  here.  All 
these  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy 
may  land,  and  that  there  may  be  a  battle ;  and 
I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of 
such  a  battle  without  dismay."  De  Vere  was 
doubtless  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Parma, 
indeed,  would  not  have  subjected  our  country ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  if  he 
had  elTected  a  landing,  the  island  would  have 
been  the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resembling 
that  which  Hannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  that 
the  invaders  would  not  have  been  driven  out 
till  many  cities  had  been  sacked,  till  many 
counties  had  been  wasted,  and  till  multitudes 
of  our  stout-hearted  rustics  and  artisans  had 
perished  in  the  carnage  of  days  not  less 
terrible  than  those  of  Thrasymene  and 
CannsB. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenebard  and  So- 
mers  were  in  every  hand,  the  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the 
session  brought  the  great  question  to  a  speedy 
issue.  **The  circumstances,"  he  said,  **of 
affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  that,  for  the 
present,  England  cannot'  be  saf;  without  a  land 
force;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  give  those  that 
mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that 
under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which  they  could 
not  bring  to  pass  by  war." 

The  speech  was  well  received;  for  that  Par- 
liament was  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the 
Government.  The  members  had,  like  the  rest 
of  the  community,  been  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  the  return  of  peace  and  by  the  re- 
vival of-  trade.  They  were  indeed  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding 
day ;  and  they  had  st  ill  in  their  ears  the  thanks- 
giving sermons  and  thanksgiving  anthems: 
all  the  bonfires  had  hardly  burned  out ;  and 
the  rows  of  lamps  and  candles  bad  hardly  been 
taken  down.  Many,  therefore,  who  did  not 
assent  to  all  that  the  King  had  said,  joined  in 
a  loud  hum  of  approbation  when  he  concluded.* 
As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  retired  to  their 
own  chamber,  they  resolved  to  present  an 
address  assuring  His  Majesty  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  peace  as  firmly  as  they  had 
stood  by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had, 
during  the  autumn,  been  going  from  shire  to 
shire,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  country 
gentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to 
make  some  uncourtly  remarks:  but  he  gave  so 
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for  corrnption.  Another  wag  the  late  PpealtCT, 
Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  que». 
tion  whether  he  was  or  was  Dot  a  rogue,  and 
had  been  forced  to  pronounce  that  the  Ajei 
had  it.  A  third  was  Charles  Duncombe,  long 
the  greatest  goldsmith  of  Lombard  Street,  and 
now  one  of  the  greatest  landowner?  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Possessed  of  t 
private  fortune  ecjual  to  that  of  any  duke,  he 
had  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  accept  the 
place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise,  and  had  per- 
fectly understood  how  to  make  that  place  lu- 
crative: but  he  had  recently  been  ejected  froBi 
office  by  Montague,  who  thought,  with  goo<i 
reason,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
Such  advocates  as  Trevor,  Guy  and  l>nii- 
combe  could  do  little  for  Sunderland  in  de- 
bate. The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  d« 
nothing  for  him.  They  had  undoubtedly  owed 
much  to  him.  His  influence,  cooperating 
with  their  own  great  abilities  and  with  the 
force  of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  King 
to  commit  the  direction  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  realm  to  a  Whig  Cabinet. 
But  the  distrust  which  the  old  traitor  and 
apostate  inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  ministers  could  not  be  sure  that  he  waa 
not,  while  smiling  on  them,  whispering  in 
confidential  tones  to  them,  pouring  out,  as  it 
might  seem,  all  his  heart  to  them,  really  calum- 
niating them  in  the  closet  or  suggesting  i« 
the  opposition  some  ingenious  mode  of  attack- 
ing them.  They  had  very  recently  been 
thwarted  by  him.  They  were  bent  on  making 
Wharton  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  there- 
fore looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
retirement  of  Trumball,  who  was  indeed 
hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place- 
To  their  surprise  and  mortification  they 
learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, that  Trumball  had  suddenly  re- 
signed, and  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary,  bad 
been  summoned  to  Kensington,  and  bad  re- 
turned thence  with  the  seals.  Vernon  was  a 
zealous  Whig,  and  not  personally  unacccpiablt 
to  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  But  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might  not  unnatu- 
rally think  it  strange  that  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  should  have  been  filled  up  in  op- 
position to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a 
haste  and  a  secresy  which  plainly  showed  that 
the  King  did  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  their 
rcnionsirnnces.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  pre- 
tended that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
serve  Wharton.  But  the  Whig  chiefs  were 
not  men  to  be  duped  by  the  professions  of  so 
notorious  a  liar.  Montague  bitterly  described 
him  as  a  fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  oa 
the  whole  most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and 
least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colours. 
Smith,  who  was  the  most  efficient  of  Mon- 
tague's lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and 
in  the  Parliara&nt,  cordially  sympathised  with 
his  lender.  Sunderland  was  therefore  left  tm- 
defended.  His  enemies  became  bolder  and 
more  vehement  every  day.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke, 
member  for  Grinstead,  and  Lord  Norris,  sob 
of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving 
an  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish  for- 
ever from  the  Court  and  the  Council  that  evil 
adviser  who  hod  misled  His  Majesty's  royal 
uncles,    had    betrayed    the    liberties   of   th» 
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J^tive   office,  till   he  was  a  regent  of  te 
faBsdr.m.      The   consequence  was,  as  might 
k^e  l^n  expected,  a  violent  clamour;  and  that 
ciamour  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened 

address   would  not   be   carried.    Perhaps  a 

koBdred  and  sixty  members  might  Tote  for  it ; 

bat  hardly  more.      "A  hundred  and  sixty!" 

he  cried:   *'No  minister  can  8tand  against  a 

kundred  and  sixty.     I  am  sure  that  I  will  not 

trT."     It  must  be  remembered  that  a  hundred 

^d  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and 

ikirteen'  members  would  correspond  to  more 

Lkaji  two  hundred  votes  in  the  present  House 

of  Commons :  a  very  formidable  minority  on 

the  unfavourable   side  of  a  question  deeply 

afi"ccting  the  personal  character  of  a  public 

SAQ.     William,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  ,ser- 

Tant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but 

whvm  he  did  not  consider  as  more  unprincipled 

th&n  many  other  English  politieiany.  and  in 

whom  he  had  found  much  of  a  very  u.«eAil 

BPTi  fit  knowledge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort 

of  ability,  tried  to  induce  tlie  ministry  to  come 

to  the  rescue.     It  was  particularly  iljiportant 

to  sooth  Wharton,  who  had  been  exasperated 

by  his  recent  disftppointmenf,  and  had  probably 

exasfM^rated  the  other  members  of  the  Junto 

He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.    The  Kinc  U\in^ 

»elf  entreated  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lord 

t  nAmberlain,  and  to  prevail  on  the  ^Shk  ieid 

wh.ch  Dyke  or  Norns  might  make.  Wharton 
•aawered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  H,.,» 
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people,  and  htnA  a^ioed  the  ProleBtani  reli- 
gion. 

Sunderland  had  been  nnessj  from  the  first 
ittoment  at  whieh  hie  name  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
now  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  whole  enigma 
of  his  life,  an  enigma  of  which  many  unsaiis- 
faotory  and  some  absurd  explanations  have 
been  propounded,  is  at  onee  soWed  if  we  con- 
sider liim  as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  yet  nervously  apprehensire 
of  danger.  He  rushed  with  rarenous  eager- 
ness at  erery  bait'  whieh  was  offered  to  his 
capidlty.  But  any  ominons  shadow,  any 
threatening  murmur,  sufficed  to  stop  him  in 
bis  full  career,  and  to  make  him  change  his 
course  or  bury  himself  in  a  hiding  place.  He 
ought  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate  in- 
deed, when,  after  all  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying 
his  picture  gallery  and  his  woods  at  Althorpe, 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
royal  closet,  pensioned  from  the  Privy  Purse, 
consulted  about  the  most  important  affairs 
of  state.  But  his  ambition  and  ararioe  would 
not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  held  a  high  and 
lucrative  office,  till  he  was  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  violent  clamour ;  and  that 
olamour  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened 
address  would  not  be  carried.  Perhaps  a 
hundred  and  sixty  members  might  vote  for  it ; 
but  hardly  more.  **A  hnndr^  and  sixty!" 
he  cried :  **  No  minister  can  stand  against  a 
hundred  and  sixty.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not 
try."  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  hundred 
and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  would  correspond  to  more 
than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons ;  a  very  formidable  minority  on 
the  unfavourable  side  of  a  question  deeply 
affecting  the  personal  character  of  a  public 
man.  William,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  ser- 
vant whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but 
whom  he  did  not  consider  as  more  unprincipled 
than  many  other  English  politicians,  and  in 
whom  he  had  found  much  of  a  very  useftil 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort 
of  ability,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  It  was  particularly  important 
to  sooth  Wharton,  who  had  been  exasperated 
by  his  recent  disappointment,  and  had  probably 
exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  Junto. 
He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The  King  him- 
self entreated  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Whig  lead- 
ers in  the  Lower  House  to  oppose  any  motion 
which  Dyke  or  Norris  might  make.  Wharton 
answered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  that 
from  him  no  help  was  t-o  be  expected.  Sun- 
derland's terrors  now  became  insupportable. 
He  had  requested  some  of  his  friends  to  come 
to  his  house  that  he  might  consult  them ;  they 
came  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he 
had  gone  to  Kensington,  and  had  left  word 
tiiat  he  should  soon  be  back.  When  he  joined 
them,  they  observed  that  he  had  not  the  gold 
key  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain,  and  asked  where  it  was.  *'  At  Kensing- 
ton," answered  Sunderland.  They  found  that 
he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it 
had  been,  altw  a  long  straggle)   aeo^tod. 


They  blamed  hla  haste,  and  told  him  that, 
since  he  had  summoned  them  to  advise  him  on 
that  day,  he  might  at  least  have  wailed  till  the 
morrow.  **  To  morrow/'  he  exclaimed,  **  would, 
have  ruined  me.     "  To  night  has  saved  me." 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and. 
the  disoiples  of  Trenchard  were  grumbling  at 
Harley's  resolution.  The  disciples  of  Somers 
maintained  that,  if  it  was  right  to  have  an 
army  at  all,  it  must  be  right  to  have  an  effi- 
oient  army.  The  disciples  of  Trenchard  com- 
plained that  a  great  principle  had  been  shame- 
fully given  up.  On  the  vital  issue.  Standing 
Army  or  no  Standing  Army,  the  Commons  had 
pronounced  an  erroneous^  a  fatal  decision. 
Whether  that  army  should  consist  of  five  regi- 
ments or  of  fifteen  was  hardly  worth  debating. 
The  great  dyke  which  kept  out  arbitrary  power 
had  been  broken.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
breach  was  narrow ;  for  it  would  soon  be  widen- 
ed by  the  flood  which  would  rush  in.  The 
war  of  pamphlets  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  At  the  same  time  alarming  symptoms 
began  to  appear  among  the  men  of  the  sword. 
They  saw  themselves  every  day  described  in 
print  as  the  scum  of  society,  as  mortal  ene- 
mies of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Was 
it  reasonable, — such  was  the  language  of  some 
scribblers, — that  an  honest  gentleman  should' 
pay  a  heavy  land  tax,  in  order  to  support  in 
idleness  and  luxury  a  set  of  fellows  who  re- 
quited him  by  seducing  his  dairy  maids  and 
shooting  his  partridges  ?  Nor  was  it  only  in 
Grub  Street  tracts  that  such  reflections  were 
to  be  found.  It  was  known  all  over  the  town 
that  uncivil  things  had  been  said  of  the  mili- 
tary profession  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  Jack  Howe,  in  particular,  had,  on  this 
subject,  given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his 
ill  nature.  Some  rough  and  daring  veterans, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  Steinkirk  and  singed 
with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened  ven- 
geance for  these  insults.  The  writers  and 
speakers  who  had  taken  the  greatest  libertiea 
went  in  constant  fear  of  being  accosted  by 
fierce-looking  captains,  and  required  to  make 
an  immediate  choice  between  fighting  and 
being  caned.  One  gentleman,  who  had  made 
himself  conspiouous  by  the  severity  of  his 
language,  went  about  with  pistols  in  his  pock- 
ets. Howe,  whose  courage  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  his  malignity  and  petulance,  was 
so  much  ft*ightened,  that  he  retired  into  the 
country.  The  King,  well  awace  that  a  single 
blow  given,  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  by  a 
soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  might  pro- 
duce disastrous  oonsequences,  ordered  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  their  quarters,  and,  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and 
influence,  succeeded  in  preventing  all  out- 
rage.* 


*  In  the  flr«t  net  of  Farqahar*8  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the 
pimions  which  atwut  bJs  time  agitit*^  mciety  are  exhi- 
bitcil  with  much  Kpirit.  Alderman  i^ma^ler  acee  Colone) 
Standard,  and  exclaims.  "There's  another  plague  of  th« 
nation,  a  red  coat  and  feather."  "I'm  disUndid,"  la^s 
the  Colonel.  "  TbiA  verj  morning.  In  Hyde  Park,  my  brare 
re^ment,  a  thoosand  men  that  looked  like  lions  yesterday, 
wore  scattered  and  lookod  as  poor  and  simple  as  the  ben| 
of  deer  thnt  grazed  beside  them/*  "Fal  al  derail"  rrieft 
the  Alderman :  "  1*11  have  a  bonflro  this  nl^ht,  as  high  •• 
the  monnuient"  "A  bonfire!"  answeivd  the  «o]dier| 
"  thou  dry.  withered,  ill  nature  1  had  not  those  brave  fel- 
lows' swords  defended  yon,  your  bouiie  had  been  a  bonfire 
ere  this  about  yw  ean.** 
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renewal  of  powers  unknown  to  the  con^itn- 
tion.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  Boidier 
was  again,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  me 
Revolution,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  Uv 
which  governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  army 
that  the  government  found  the  Commous  un- 
manageable.  Liberal  provision  was  made  lor 
the  navy.  The  number  of  seamen  was  fixed 
at  ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that  age,  for  a  time  of  peace. 
The  funds  assigned  some  years  before  ior  the 
support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen  short  of 
the  estimate.  It  was  resolved  that  a  new 
arrangement  should  be  made,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain  income  should  be  settled  on  the  King. 
The  amount  was  fixed,  by  an  unanimous  \i>ie, 
at  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
Commons  declared  that,  by  making  this  ample 
provision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  iLey 
meant  to  express  their  sense  ot  the  great 
things  which  he  had  done  for  the  country.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  so  large  a  sum 
would  not  have  been  given  without  debates 
and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood  that 
he  meant  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment,  and  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
The  Tories  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the 
Princess  of  Denmark;  and  the  Jacobiies  ab- 
stained from  offering  any  opposition  to  a  grant 
in  the  benefit  of  which  they  hoped  that  the 
banished  family  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by.  pecuniary  liberality 
that  the  Parliament  testified  attachment  to  the 
Sovereign.  A  bill  was  rapidly  passed  ^hieh 
withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aci, 
during  twelve  months  more,  from  Bernurdi  and 
some  other  conspirators  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  i^Lci^e 
guilt,  though  demonstrated  to  the  cunviciun 
of  every  reasonable  man,  could  not  be  pro\ed 
by  two  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  ntw  se- 
curities were  provided  against  a  new  danger 
which  threatened  the  government.  The  ptruce 
had  put  an  end  to  the  apprehension  thut  tne 
throne  of  Willinm  might  be  subverted  by 
loreign  arms,  but  had,  at  the  sanie  time,  taci- 
litated  domestic  treason.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  an  agent  from  Saint  Germnius 
to  cross  the  sea  in  a  fishing  boat,  under  the 
constant  diead  of  being  intercepted  by  a  crui- 
ser. It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
land  on  a  desolate  beach,  to  lodge  in  a  thau  Led 
hovel,  to  dress  himself  like  a  carter,  or  lo  tra- 
vel up  to  town  on  fooK  He  came  openly  by  tie 
Calais  pucket,  walked  into  the  best  inn  at  Do- 
ver, ana  ordered  posihorses  for  London.  Mean- 
while young  Englishmen  of  quality  and  fortune 
were  hastening  in  crowds  to  Paris.  They  ytirwli 
naturally  wish  to  see  him  who  had  ouce  been 
their  king;  and  this  curiosity,  though  in  itself 
innocent,  might  have  evil  consequences.  Art- 
ful tempters  would  doubtless  be  on  the  wattii 
for  every  such  traveller ;  and  many  such  tra- 
vellers might  be  well  pleased  to  be  courteous!/ 
accosted,  in  a  foreign  land,  by  Englishmen  of 
honourable  name,  distinguished  appearanc«, 
and  insinuating  address.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  lad  fresh  from  the  university 
would  be  able  to  refute  all  the  sophisms  anil 
calumnies  which  might  be  breathed  in  his  ear 


HiSXOWi    - 

r^.rGerm.in^  ??X»^,^,;„„,d  find  son.e- 
Eit?  •°8»«i°&.Tes  ,ho"W  kiss  the  hand  of 

j^^jbiw.     An  A\\'?' t,  to  hold  »uy  """- 
bidding  English  »"^J«^'? ;'      „  bv  n.e»*>ze. 

eourse  orally,  oj  ^7 ^""Xy  ,a9  fi^^d  n"^-- 
^th  the  exiled  hm.ly.    A  "luy  ^^,..„^ 

^hich  no  KngUBh   •ubj^ct.    ^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

th,  l»te  '•''.e"°*  'Cne  arms  ajt*'"'"  >"' 
«^  ^rrJbepeSed.o  reside  in  .his 
^uniry  '" 'f„^*_LeT  a  special  license  from 

^,e  ";te:«  «-^ '"- ''''''  '"■ 

Uic  King.  ,  .       ^f  high  treason. 

•^  !l>^v  w^   at   first  great  among  the 
The  dismay  was  a  k^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

?^^wSrhai  s^ed  under  the  standards  of 

V^  c^  bung^out  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 

^^  ^,1  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  mul- 

■^  '    tn   Eneland.     U  i^as  computed  that 

Zt^nll  we'rfw^tthin  the  scope  of  the  new 

A^But  the  severity  of  that  act  was  mui- 

ZiteA  bv  a  beneficent  adminisiraiion.    Some 

Cree  and  stubborn  non-jurors  who  would  not 

debase  themselves   by  asking  for  any  indul- 

«tice,  and  some  conspicuous  enemies  of  the 

^emmentwho  had  asked  for  indulgence  in 

T^in,  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge 

on  the  Continent.     But  the  great  majority  of 

those  oflfenders  who  promised  to  live  ppace«hly 

widier  William's  rule  obtained  his  permission 

to  remain  in  their  native  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  tliere  were 
Bome  circumstances  which  attracted  general 
interest,  and  which  might  furnish  a  good  sub- 
ject to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.    Near  four- 
teen years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then 
IBeeretary  of  SUte  to  Charles  the  Second,  had 
married  his  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer 
tc'  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the 
lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Munster.  Both 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  chil- 
dren, the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride 
©nly  eleven.     After  the  ceremony  they  were 
separated;  and  many  years  full  of  strange 
▼icis-'^itudes   elapsed   before  they  again  met. 
The  boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice 
were  loose.    He  found  himself  among  kinsmeu 
who  were  zealous  Roman  Cathohcs.  A  Komnn 
Catholic  king  was    on    the  throne.    To  turn 
K-^man  Catholic  was  the  best  recommendation 
to  favour  both   at   Whitehall  and  at  Dublin 
Cajiile.     Clancarty   speedily  changed  his  re- 
bgi-n,  and  from  a  dissolute  Protestam  became 
•  di^^-olute  Papist.      After  the  Revolmiou  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James;  safe  in  the 
Ceicc  Parliament  which  met  at  the  KintrN 
Inns;   commanded    a    regiment  in  the  Celtic 
^^C.  ^^Z^*-*^^   5^  «"rrender  him'e^    o 
Marlborough  at  Cork;  wa«  sent  to  E,' Und 
•nd  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.     The  /mI  ' 
carty  estates,  which  were  supposed  to  vi.n 
r^t  of  not  much   less  thauTn  tho  J    ^  "" 
year,  were   confiscated.     They  wer«    t'       * 
with  an  annuity   to  the  Ear7«  hi  \'*'*'^^^ 
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hx  dexterous  uid  experienced  sedneerB.  Hot 
would  it  be  etrange  if  he  should,  in  no  long 
time,  accept  an  inritation  to  a  priTate  audience 
at  Saint  Germaine,  should  be  charmed  hy  the 
graces  of  Mary  of  Modena,  should  find  some- 
thing engaging  in  the  childish  innocence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  kiss  the  hand  of 
James,  and  should  return  home  an  ardent 
Jacobite.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  for- 
bidding English  subjects  to  hold  any  inter- 
eonrse  orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message, 
with  the  exiled  family.  A  day  was  fixed  after 
Which  no  English  subject,  who  had,  during 
the  late  war,  gone  into  Prance  without  the 
royal  permission  or  borne  arms  against  his 
•onntry  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  this 
kingdom,  except  under  a  special  license  from 
the  King.  Whoeyer  iuMnged  these  rules  in- 
onrred  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  dismay  was  at  first  great  among  the 
Balecontents.  For  English  and  Irish  Jacob- 
ites, who  had  serred  under  the  standards  of 
Lewis  or  hung  about  the  Court  of  Saint  Qer- 
mains,  had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  mul- 
titudes to  England.  It  was  computed  that 
thousands  were  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
Act.    But  the  sererity  of  that  act  was  miti- 

Sated  by  a  beneficent  administration.  Some 
eroe  and  stubborn  non-jurors  who  would  not 
debase  themselyes  by  asking  for  any  indul- 
gence, and  some  conspicuous  enemies  of  the 
gOTomment  who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in 
Tain,  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge 
on  the  Continent.  But  the  great  majority  of 
those  offenders  who  promised  to  liye  peaceably 
under  William's  rule  obtained  his  permission 
to  remain  in  their  natiye  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were 
some  circumstances  which  attracted  general 
Interest,  and  which  might  fiimish  a  good  sub- 
ject to  a  noTclist  or  a  dramatist  Near  four- 
teen years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then 
fiecreUry  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second,  had 
married  his  daughter  Lady  Elisabeth  Spencer 
to  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the 
lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Munster.  Both 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  chil- 
dren, the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride 
only  eleren.  After  the  ceremony  they  were 
separated;  and  many  years  Ml  of  strange 
▼icissitodes  elapsed  before  they  again  met. 
The  boy  soon  yisited  his  estates  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice 
were  loose.  He  found  himself  among  kinsmen 
who  were  sealous  Roman  Catholics.  A  Romnn 
Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne.  To  turn 
Boman  Catholic  was  the  best  recommendation 
to  favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  at  Dublin 
Castle.  Clancarty  speedily  changed  his  re- 
ligitTn,  and  from  a  dissolute  Protestant  became 
a  dissolute  Papist.  After  the  ReYolntion  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James;  sate  in  the 
Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  King's 
Inns;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic 
army;  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to 
Marlborough  at  Cork;  was  sent  to  England, 
«nd  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clan- 
carty estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a 
rent  of  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  a 
year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged 
with  an  annuity  to  the  Earl's  brother,  and 
With  aDoth«r  tmmaiij  to  his  wife;  but  tlie 


greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on 
Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland. 
During  some  time,  the  prisoner's  life  was  not 
safe.  For  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  out- 
rages for  which  the  utmost  Kcense  of  civil  war 
would  not  furnish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  threstened  with  an  appeal  of  murder  by 
the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had 
been  put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After 
passing  three  years  in  confinement,  Clancarty 
ma«ie  his  escnpe  to  the  Continent,  was  gra- 
cinu(*1y  received  at  St.  Germains,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Irish 
refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
put  an  end  to  the  hope  that  the  banished  dy- 
nasty would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms,  he 
fiftttered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  English  Government.  But 
he  was  grievously  disappointed.  The  interest 
of  his  wife's  family  was  undoubtedly  mor« 
than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
But  on  that  interest  he  eonid  not  reckon. 
The  selfish,  base,  covetous  father-in-law  was 
not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a  highborn  beggar 
and  the  posterity  of  a  highborn  beggar  to 
maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  brother** 
in-law  was  a  stem  and  acrimonious  party 
spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he 
was  so  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and 
would  with  pleasure  have  seen  the  odious  ti« 
severed  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
There  was  one,  however,  from  whom  the  ruined, 
expatriated,  proscribed  young  nobleman  might 
hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He  stole  across 
the  Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself  at 
Sunderland's  door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady 
Clancarty.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a 
message  to  her  fVom  her  mother,  who  was  then 
lying  on  a  sick  bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction 
he  obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  t4 
his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had  probably  been 
constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many  years^ 
and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  the  most 
tender  proofs  of  an  affection  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret 
was  soon  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  wail^ 
ing  woman.  Spencer  learned  that  very  night 
that  his  sister  had  admitted  her  husband  to  her 
apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig,  bonir 
ing  with  animosity  which  he  mistook  for  virtue, 
and  eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  as» 
sassinated  his  brother,  and  the  Roman  who 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  his  son,  flew  ta 
Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the 
Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped 
fi*om  custody,  was  in  hiding  hard  by,  and 
procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wif^ 
and  dragged  to  the  Tower.  She  followed  him 
and  implored  permission  to  partake  his  oell. 
These  events  produced  a  jpeat  stir  throughout 
the  society  of  London.  Sunderland  professed 
everywhere  that  he  heartily  approved  of  kis 
son's  conduct :  but  the  public  had  made  up  ita 
mind  about  Sunderland's  veracity,  and  ps&d 
very  little  attention  to  his  professions  on  ihii 
or  on  any  other  subjeot.  In  general,  honour- 
able men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  compn»- 
sion  for  his  mother  who  was  dying  of  a  broken 
h«srt,  and  his  poor  young  wife  who  was  beg-> 
ging  piteooaly  to  be  admHtsd  nilhni  the  TMh 
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1485,  immediately  after  ibe  battle  of  Boswotib, 
annulled  the  donatione  of  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  York.  More  than  two  hundred  jean 
had  since  elapsed  without  any  Resumption  Act. 
An  estate  derived  from  the  royal  liberality  had 
long  been  universally  thought  as  secure  aj»  an 
estate  which  had  descended  frem  father  to  eon 
since  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  Ko 
title  was  considered  as  more  perlect  than  that 
of  the  Russells  to  Woburn,  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  or  (haji 
that  of  the  Cecils  to  Hatfield,  purchas^ed  Irom 
the  Crown  for  less  than  a  third  of  rhe  real 
value  by  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Long 
Parliament  did  not,  even  in  that  ceiebrai^ 
instrument  of  nineteen  articles,  which  was 
framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  King  a  mere  Doge,  propose  to  regtrain  him 
from  dealing  according  to  his  pleasure  with 
his  parks  and  his  castles,  his  fisheries  ana  his 
mines.  After  the  Restoration,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  an  easy  prince,  who  had  indeed 
little  disposition  to  give,  but  who  could  not 
bear  to  refuse,  many  noble  private  fortunes 
were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  Crow». 
Some  of  the  persons  who  were  thus  enriched, 
Albemarle,  for  example,  Sandwich  and  Claren- 
don, might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned 
their  master's  favour  by  their  services.  Others 
had  merely  amused  his  leisure  or  pandered  to 
his  vices.  His  mistresses  were  munificently 
rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to  support  the 
highest  rank  in  the  peerage  were  distributed 
among  his  illegitimate  children.  That  these 
grants,  however  prodigal,  were  strictly  legal, 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  when,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  con- 
demned the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  kings 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Neither  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Right  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  there 
a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  therefore, 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his 
hereditary  domains  as  freely  as  his  predecee- 
sors  had  given  away  their's.  There  was  much 
murmuring  at  the  profusion  with  which  be 
rewarded  his  Dutch  favourites;  and  we  haye 
seen  that,  on  one  occasion  in  the  year  1^96, 
the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  his  liberality.  An  address 
was  presented  requesting  him  not  to  grant  to 
Portland  an  extensive  territory  in  North  Wale*. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  this 
address  a  strong  opinion  was  expre»«ed  that 
the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the  Commons 
did  not  deny,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  having  admitted,  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  legal.  The  King,  however,  yielded; 
and  Portland  was  foroed  to  content  him«elf 
with  ten  or  twelve  manors  scattered  over  va- 
rious counties  from  Cumberland  to  Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  that  our  princes 
were,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  competent  to  do 
what  they  would  with  their  hereditary  estates. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law  was  defective, 
and  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions, 
abbeys,  oh  aces,  warrens,  beds  of  ore,  whole 
streets,  whole  market  towns,  had  been  bestowed 
on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  than  to 
pass  a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in  striei 
entail  the  little-  which  still  remained  of  tbs 
Crown  property.  But  to  annul  by  a  retro- 
spective statute  paten te»  wbioh  in  Westmijuter 


ralid,  would  have  \ 


k«n    »irapl>-   robbery,      f      „per.J-  in»"^f  !,: 

»«<i  .  ,«,«c.n  m»'t^  '^.kes  property  m- 
-mko  »n.p««  .""'.re  Society  prosperous. 
Mcar<  «i  re.  ly  m'l^^  -  ,  .j,»t  m.n  who  are 
But  i.  «  «"'  ""-uosre  Buffering  d,sire»^. 
iDS.med  by  »°«f',  u  U  JD  their  power  to  ob- 
iad  who  f.n«y  ""f 'r  from  their  di»tr«se»  at 
2^Tmmeai«t«  relief  ^"^  ^ave  excited  the.r 
**^.,nen»e  of  'hose  «h^  ^,  ^^^  i^.s.orian 
rill  «"?fu"by  interest  nor  passion, 
«vie«9  the  eyenis  01  »V     ^        „  extent  the 
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^rdens   ^^"""^^^UdonhiedXy  U^v.  profuse 

^^''''  HkI  living  grantees  were  unpopular.  I 
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^  or  «*^f  r^^^^^^  called  for  a  re^umptioD  of, 

t[a!  IsT-as^P^^^ed,   been  deceived  into' 

P^^^*riventb  of  February  1698.  this  sub-  ( 
J^  le^tined  vo  irritate   the  public  muid  at  j 
w^als    during    many    year*   was  hrou^ht 
«Mier  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  loiu- 
^s.     The  opposition  asked  Ime  to  brmg 
U  a  bill  vacating  all  grants  of  Crown  property 
wkich  had  been  made  since  the  Kevolulion. 
Ike  ministers  were  in  a  great  strait:  the  public 
frtiing  was  strong ;  a  general  electjon  viis  sp- 
^oaehing :  it  was  dangerous  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  vain  to  encounter  the  prevailing  senli- 
■eni  directly.     But  the  shock  which  could  not 
be  resisted  might  bo  eluded.    The  ministry  ac- 
OGrlingly  professed  to  find  no  fault  with  the 
propo>«^  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far 
^»agh.  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
Bore  bills,  one  for  annulling  the  grants  of 
Jaiaes  the  Second,  the  other  for  annulling  the 
gr^aiits  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories  were 
caagbc  in  their  own  snare.    For  most  of  the 
grantj  of  Charles  and  James  had  been  made 
to  Tories;   and  a  resumption  of  thost  grants 
would  have  reduced  some  of  the  chiefs  of  i\\e 
Tory  party  to  poverty.     Vet  it  was  impossible 
is  ^."^^  *  distinction   between  the  grants  of 
Wiiliam   and   those  of  his   two  predeciimt* 
Aobodj  could  pretend  that  the  law  Lad  been 
tiered  since  his  accesijion.     U,  (hei-elore.  tiie 
^19  Of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  go  v.m  Vv\*. 
«  *is  grants  were  illegal,  ao  were  the  grams 
^'t.Tu^'   ^"^^  '^^""'^  bis  grants, lithe 
^v^.f  ?h"°''''  V^  '^^^^'^^ ''  ^^^  '^^^^^A 

▼ear.  ft    t^?  Crown,   but  tlie  rhirtv  eieht  ' 

w:^?d  t:\tl  s'u^^'f  ^T  ^'^  *^^-^'--- 

b^ooghi    bv  Z^^^"*"*^*^,^  *^"  "^  ^^"'i  of  right 

^^,  ^iniTta  beTtow::^\\?;  p-^-^^^ 

J^»<*iciouslvthanrhi[Hl  J  T  ^  ^'''''''''^  less 
^*re  least'7ri^°a^^^'^!!,!"t  ,^^  '^^''^'^^o 
venture  to  sarZt  Powl  I'V'"^^  ^'^'^^^ 
Ginkell  vrere  iLdeL^rj^f^a  *«^ 

^^—  i^eDuchewof  ru'7''^***^''«3^»i  bounty 
^  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess 
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Hill  wmre  Mi  to  b»  Itgailj  rwMd,  mrald  hkf 
been  simply  robbery.  Suck  robbory  must 
BOOesBsrily  have  made  all  property  inseeore; 
an4  a  statoBnian  must  be  ahort-tighted  indeed 
wko  imagines  that  what  makes  property  in- 
Mcaro  can  really  make  society  prosperous. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are 
Inflamed  by  anger,  who  are  suffering  distress, 
and  who  fancy  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  ob< 
tain  immediate  relief  from  their  distresses  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
anger,  will  reason  as  oalmly  as  the  historian 
who,  biassed  neither  by  interest  nor  passion, 
nviews  the  eyents  of  a  past  age.  The  public 
burdens  were  hesTy.  To  whatever  extent  the 
grants  of  royal  domains  were  revoked,  those 
burdens  would  be  lightened.  Some  of  the 
recent  grants  had  undoubtedly  been  profuse. 
Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  unpopular. 
A  ory  was  raised  which  soon  became  formidably 
lond.  All  the  Tories,  aU  the  malecontent  Whigs, 
and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  To- 
ries or  malecontent  Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and 
disliked  Dutchmen,  called  for  a  resumption  of 
all  the  Grown  property  which  King  William 
bad,  as  it  was  phrased,  been  deceived  into 
giving  away. 

On  ihe  seventh  of  February  1698,  this  sub- 
Jeoi,  aestined  to  irritato  the  public  mind  at 
faitervals  during  many  years,  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  vacating  all  grants  of  Crown  property 
which  had  been  made  since  the  Revolution. 
The  ministers  were  in  a  great  strait :  the  public 
feeling  was  strong ;  a  general  election  was  ap- 
proaching ;  it  was  dangerous  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  vain  to  encounter  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment directly.  But  the  shook  which  oould  not 
be  resisted  might  bo  eluded.  The  ministry  ao- 
eordingly  professed  to  find  no  fault  with  the 
proposed  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
more  bills,  one  for  annulling  the  grants  of 
James  the  Seeond,  the  other  for  annulling  the 
grants  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories  were 
danght  in  their  own  snare.  For  most  of  the 
grants  of  Charles  and  James  had  been  made 
lo  Tories;  and  a  resumption  of  those  grants 
would  have  reduced  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Tory  party  to  pbverty.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  grants  of 
William  and  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 
Nobody  could  pretend  that  the  law  had  been 
Altered  since  his  aeoession.  If,  therefore,  the 
p«nts  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  were  his : 
if  bis  grants  were  iUegal,  so  were  the  grants 
of  his  uncles.  And,  if  both  his  grants  and  the 
gntnts  of  his  unoles  were  illegal,  it  was  absurd 
Id  say  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  made  a  dif- 
ference. For  not  only  was  It  part  of  the  al- 
phabet of  the  law  that  there  was  no  prescrip- 
tion against  the  Crown,  but  the  thirty  eight 
joars  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  bar  a  writ  of  right 
bvoiight  by  a  private  demandant  against  a 
-wrongful  tenant.  Nor  ooald  it  be  pretended 
that  William  bad  bestowed  his  favours  less 
Judieiously  than  Charles  and  James.  Those  who 
were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would  hardly 
wotitnre  to  say  that  Portland,  Zulestein  and 
^inkell  were  less  deserving  of  the  royal  bounty 
i  the  Diiohess  of  CleveUad  and  the  Duebese 


of  Pertsmoutik,  tban  the  piegfeny  of  Kett 
Gwynn,  than  the  apoatate  Arlington  or  the 
butcher  Jeffreys.  The  opposition,  thereforoi 
sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry  pro* 
posed.  From  that  moment  the  scheme  was 
doomed.  Everybody  affeoted  to  bo  for  it ;  and 
everybody  was  really  against  it.  The  three 
bills  were  brought  in  togeUier,  read  a  second 
time  together,  ordered  to  be  committed  to^ 
gather,  and  were  then,  first  mutilated,  and  at 
length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of 
this  session,  there  were  some  episodes  which 
deserve  to  be  related.  Those  members,  a 
numerous  body,  who  envied  and  .dreaded 
Montague  readily  beeame  the  unoonscioua 
tools  of  the  cunning  maUee  of  Sunderlandf 
whom  Montague  had  refused  to  defend  ui 
Parliament,  and  who,  though  detested  by  the 
opposition,  contrived  to  exercise  some'  in* 
fluenoe  over  that  party  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  Charles  Duncombe.  Duncombe 
indeed  had  his  own  reasons  for  hating  Mon« 
tagne,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  the  plaoe 
of  Cashier  of  the  Exoise.  A  serious  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Board  of  Treasuryi 
and  especially  against  its  chief.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  Exchequer  BiUs;  and  they  were 
popularly  oalled  Montague's  notes.  He  had 
induced  the  Parliament  to  enact  that  those 
bills,  even  when  at  a  discount  in  the  market^ 
should  be  received  at  par  by  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue.  This  enactment,  if  honestly  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  been  unobjection*- 
able.  But  it  was  strongly  rumoured  that  there 
had  been  foul  play,  peeulatiout  even  forgery. 
Duncombe  threw  the  most  sorious  imputations 
on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  pretended  thai 
he  had  been  pat  out  of  his  office  only  because 
he  was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too 
honest  to  join  in  deceiving  the  public.  Toriee 
and  malecontent  Whigs,  eUted  by  the  hope  thai 
Montague  might  be  oonvioted  of  malversation, 
eagerly  called  for  inquiry.  An  inquiry  w«# 
instituted;  but  the  result  not  only  disap- 
pointed but  utterly  confounded  the  aoouserar 
The  persecuted  minister  obtained  both  a  com'- 
plete  acquittal,  and  a  signal  revenge.  Circuni« 
stances  wore  discovered  which  seemed  to  indi« 
oate  that  Duncombe  himsMf  was  not  blameless* 
The  due  was  followed :  he  was  severely  cross- 
examined;  he  lost  his  head;  made  one  nn- 
guarded  admission  after  another,  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  infanioue 
Araud,  which,  but  for  his  own  confession,  U 
would  have  been  searoely  possible  to  bring 
home  to  him.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exeise  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  Exohequer  for  the  publio 
service.  He  had  in  his  hands,  as  cashier,  more 
than  double  that  sum  in  good  milled  silver* 
With  some  of  this  money  he  bought  Exchequer 
Bills  which  were  thso  at  a  considerable  die* 
oount :  he  paid  those  bills  in ;  and  he  pocketed 
the  discount,  whieb  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  pounds.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated  paper* 
which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for  sil- 
ver, bad  been  reoeived  by  him  in  payment  of 
taxes,  he  had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to  forge 
endorsements  of  names,  seme  real  and  somo 
This  ■eendtloM  iteeyi  wniiig  enA 
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of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who  bad  made  the 
State  richer  by  millions.  Would  that  all  the 
largesses  of  former  kings  had  been  as  well  be- 
stowed! How  those  largesses  had  been  be> 
stowed  none  knew  better  than  some  of  the 
austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudlj 
against  the  avidity  of  Montague.  If  there  u, 
it  was  said,  a  House  in  England  which  baa 
been  gorged  with  undeserved  riches  by  tbt 
prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it  is  the  Houie 
of  Buth.  Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son  of 
that  house  to  blame  the  judicious  munificenes 
of  a  wise  and  good  King  ?  Before  the  Gran- 
villes  complaiu  that  distinguished  merit  hss 
been  rewarded  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  let 
them  refund  some  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  thoy  have  pocketed  without 
any  merit  at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member 
Against  whom  a  charge  is  made  must  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence,  and  must  then  leave  (he 
House.  The  Opposition  insisted  that  Mon- 
tague should  retire.  His  friends  maintained 
that  tliis  case  did  not  fall  within  the  rnle. 
Distinctions  were  drawn;  precedents  were 
cited;  and  at  length  the  question  was  put,  that 
Mr.  Montague  do  withdraw.  The  Ayes  were 
only  nin(>ty  seven;  the  Noes  two  hundred  and 
nine.  This  dcH^isive  result  astonished  both 
parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart  and  hope.  Th« 
joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It  was  in- 
stantly moved  that  the  Honourable  Charles 
Montague,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  his  good  services  to  this  Govern- 
ment, does  deserve  His  Majesty's  favour.  The 
opposition,  completely  cowed,  did  not  ventni« 
to  demand  another  division.  Montague  scorn- 
fully thanked  them  for  the  inestimable  service 
which  they  had  done  him.  But  for  their  ma- 
lice he  never  should  have  had  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  being  solemnly  pronounced  by 
the  Commons  of  England  a  benefactor  of  his 
country.  As  to  the  grant  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  debate,  he  was  perfectly  ready  te 
give  it  up,  if  his  accusers  would  engage  le 
follow  his  example. 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Tories  returBed 
to  the  charge.  They  pretended  that  the  frauds 
which  had  been  committed  with  respect  to  the 
Exchequer  Bills  had  been  facilitated  by  the 
mismanngement  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and 
moved  a  resolution  which  implied  a  censure 
on  that  Board,  and  especially  on  its  chiel 
This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hundred 
and  seventy  votes  to  eighty  eight.  It  was 
renmrki'd  rhnt  Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  machina- 
tions of  which  his  father  was  justly  or  ua« 
justly  Huspected,  spoke  in  this  debate  witk 
great  warmth  against  Dancombe  and  for 
Montague. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties against  Dunoombe  parsed  the  CommoBa 
It  provided  that  two  thirds  of  his  enormooi 
property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  eoe- 
fiscated  and  applied  to  the  public  eervifa 
Till  the  third  reading  there  was  no  seriom 
opposition.  Then  the  Tories  mustered  tbeir 
strength.  They  were  defeated  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three; 
and  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  a  young  noble* 
man  whom  the  great  body  of  Whigs  respee«e4 


had 


coBFi?^ent  wi 


«5  one  of  their  beredifary  c^bief.,  a«  th.^he.T  | 
^f    th^roBshire,    and    as    the    son  . 

Bn-«ell.  ,  ^iity  of  Bbft^«- 

Tbat  DoDCombe  had  '^^^j  |  ed  by  all  men  ; 
fal  di5hone«ry  was  *?''°^^  party  to  which  he  ^ 
^f  sense  and  l*^";"*:  »^A^^e  htile  right  to  ex 
bek.n^.d.  He  ^l^^^^f^'Jl  wbicl  he  ha; 
peet  imialgence  ^^^^^^^f- Wiled.  Vet  it  i 
iaf^y  and  ^^^'^^''^^L^!  that  they  should 
^m  criNiiwble  '«;^,^  J^^^^li  by  his  frauds,  or  | 
b^re  b^n  so  much  ^i^^^^^^^.^eks,  as  to  have 
^  mneh   irritated  by  ti  ^^  ,  manner  in-, 

r,h'allthep?inciples^hich  govern- 
Id  most  sacred. 

.        ^«,.«rred    in    the   proceeding 

,t,.,^e  who  -^^"^fto  vindicate  their  con- 
^rilB^t  I^.^^^^^^T  e^Imple  the  proceeding 
^-  by  einngas  *^  ^^^^^^^,  i«  u  to  violate, 
'^'""V^r^e^e,  those  principles  which  the 
«  •'^vJ^eol  a^«  bas  proved  to  be  the  safe- 
p,^is  of  aU^t^a  ^^^^^^  ^i^^  ^^^^^y  ^^^^^^^ 

^"^   the   legislature   had,   in  very  pecu];.r 
^J^tancel  and  for  very  plausible  reasons 
S^B  upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  preai 
^^^\  whom  it  was  impossible  iymh  id  j 
^f  ordinary  course  of  justice:  and  already  j 
!h!  breach  Uien  made  in  the  fences  which  pro- 1 
Ut  the  dearest   rights   of    Knglishmen  was  I 
Wi-ninz  fast.     What  had  last  year  been  de- 1 
fended  onlv  as  a  rare  exception  seemed  now  to 
be  re-ard^  as  the  ordinary  rule.    }^ay  ibe  ^ 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  which  now  had  an  ^ 
«ST  pn-^age  throuffh  the  H  case  of  Commons 
w».=  infinitely  more  ^objectionable  than  the  bill 
wti->fa   had   been   so   obstinately  resisted  at 
rverr  sta^  in  the  preceding  session. 

The  vrrit  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was 

not,  fts  the  vulgar  imagined  and  siill  imagine, 

eb^^tionable  because  it  was  retrospective.  It 

i?  sliravs  to  be  remembered  that  retrospective 

l?^>lation   is  bad  in   principle  only  when  it 

afif^ts  the  substantive  law.     iSiatntes  creating 

new  crimes  or  increasing  the  punishment  of 

oM  crimes  ou?ht  in  no  case  to  be  retrospective. 

Ba«  ststutes  which  merely  alter  the  procedure, 

if  thev  are  in  themselves  good  statutes,  ought 

to  be  retrospective.     To  take  examples  from  | 

the  lerislat ion  of  our  own  time,  the  Act  passed 

in  1<4.5.  for  punishing  the  malicious  (iestrucfjoii 

©f  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  nioiit  pro- 

pfrly  made  prospective  only,     iriiatever  \ud\n- 

n&tion  the   authors   of   that  Act  might  feel 

ajrainst  the  ruffian  who  had  broken  the  liarbe- 

rini    Vase,    they   knew   that   they  could  not, 

"Without  the  most  serious  detriment  tothecom- 

rsonwealrh,  pa.ss  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On 

the  otherband  the  Act  which  sIlowedtheaffiTma- 

tion  of  a  (v*uaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases 

allowed,  and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such 

affirmation  to  be  received  in  the  case  of  a  past 

»5  well  as  of  a  future  misdemeanonr  or  felony. 

If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted  Fenwick  bv 

Tbese  rules  we  shall  find  that  almost  all  ibe 

tiomerous  writers  who  have  condemned  it  have 

<^ondemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.    It  made  no 

iretrospecuve   change  in  the  substantive  law 

I^^  T'^IJ'^  "^'^  '*^^-  ^^  ^»«  ^'^^  treason 
«s  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  rhe  Third 
^  Jie  punij^hment  was  not  new.  It  was  the 
piimshment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  traitors 
or  ten  generations.  AH  that  was  new  was  ik. 
w  OL.   V.     2 
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as  Mie  of  tb«ir  hencUimry  oMefe,  m  th*  bwr 
of  DeYonshire,  and  m  the  sob  in  law  of 
Russell. 

That  DuAcombe  had  boon  gaWtj  of  shama- 
M  dishonesty  was  acknowledged  bj  all  men 
of  sense  and  honoav  Sn  the  party  to  which  ha 
belonged.  He  had  therefore  little  right  to  ax* 
pect  indulgence  Arom  the  party  which  he  had 
unfairly  and  malignantly  assailed.  Yet  it  is 
not  creditable  to  the  Whigs  that  they  shonld 
hftTO  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  frauds,  or 
BO  much  irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  haTC 
been  bent  on  punishing  him  in  a  manner  in* 
consistent  with  all  the  principles  which  goT«rn* 
ments  ought  to  hold  most  sacred. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  procaeding 
against  Duncombe  tried  to  yindioata  their  con- 
duct by  citing  as  an  example  the  proceeding 
against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  is  it  to  riolate, 
on  any  pretence,  those  principles  which  the 
experitoce  of  ages  has  prored  to  be  the  safe- 
guards of  all  that  is  most  predous  to  a  com- 
munity. Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapaed 
since  the  legislature  had,  in  Tory  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  for  rery  plausible  reasons, 
taken  upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  great 
criminal  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice;  and  already 
the  breach  Uien  made  in  the  fences  which  pro- 
tect the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  was 
widening  fast.  What  had  last  year  been  de- 
fended only  as  a  rare  exception  seemed  new  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  which  now  had  an 
easy  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons 
was  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the  bill 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  resisted  at 
erery  stage  in  the  preoeding  session. 

The  writ  of  at-tainder  against  Fenwick  was 
not,  as  the  vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine, 
objectionable  because  it  was  retrospectiTc.  It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  retrospeetiye 
legislation  is  bad  in  principle  only  whMi  it 
aifects  the  substantiTs  law.  Statutes  creating 
new  crimes  or  increasing  the  punishment  of 
old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retrospeotiTC. 
But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the  procedure, 
if  they  are  in  themseWes  good  statutes,  ought 
to  be  retrospectiTc.  To  take  examples  from 
the  legislation  of  our  own  time,  the  Act  passed 
in  1846,  for  punishing  the  malicious  destruction 
of  works  of  art  with  whl|>piQg,  was  most  pro- 
perly made  prospeotiTe  only.  Whaterer  indig- 
nation the  authors  of  that  Act  might  feel 
against  the  ruffian  who  had  broken  the  Barbe- 
rinl  Vase,  they  knew  that  they  could  not, 
without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwealth, pass  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On 
th  e  other  hand  the  Act  which  allowed  theaifirma- 
iion  of  a  Quaker  to  be  receiyed  in  criminal  cases 
allowed,  and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such 
affirmation  to  be  receiyed  in  the  case  of  a  past 
as  well  as  of  a  Allure  misdemeanour  or  felony. 
If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted  Fenwick  by 
these  rules  we  shall  find  that  almost  all  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  condemned  it  have 
condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It  made  no 
retrospective  change  in  the  substantive  law. 
The  crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason 
fib  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  punishment  was  not  new.  It  was  the 
punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  traitors 
.of  ten  generations.  AH  that  was  new  was  the 
Vol.  V.    2 


procedure;  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had 

beeniatrinsioally  better  than  the  old  procedure, 
the  new  procedure  might  wiih  perfect  pro- 
priety have  been  employed.  But  the  pro- 
cedure employed  in  Fenwiok's  case  was  the 
worst  possiblSt  and  would  have  been  the  worst 
possible  if  it  had  been  established  from  time 
immemorial.  However  clearly  political  crime 
may  have  been  defined  by  ancient  laws,  a  man 
accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  crowd 
of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  eager  politicians, 
of  whom  he  can  challenge  none  even  witli 
cause,  who  have  no  judge  to  guide  them,  who 
are  allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  they 
choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
choose  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence, 
who  are  exposed,  during  the  investigation,  to 
every  kind  of  corrupting  influence,  who  are 
inflamed  by  all  the  passions  which  animated 
debates  naturally  excite,  who  cheer  one  orator 
and  cough  down  another,  who  are  aroused 
from  sleep  to  cry  Aye  or  No,  or  who  are 
hurried  half  drunk  from  their  suppers  to 
divide.  For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  the 
attainder  of  Fenwick  is  to  be  condemned.  It 
was  unjust  and  of  evil  example,  not  because 
it  was  a  retrospective  Act,  but  because  it  was 
an  act  essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a 
body  destitute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  was  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against 
the  biU  for  punishing  Fenwick,  and  to  othe^ 
objections  of  even  greater  weight.  In  both 
cases  the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by  a 
body  unfit  to  exercise  such  functions.  But 
the  bill  against  Duncombe  really  was,  what 
the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not,  dejection- 
able  as  a  retro^ective  bilL  It  altered  the  sub^ 
stantive  criminal  law.  It  visited  an  offence 
with  a  penalty  of  which  the  offender,  at  the 
time  when  he  offended,  had  no  notice. 

It  may  be  thought  a  strange  proposition 
that  the  bill  against  Duncombe  was  a  worse 
bill  than  the  bill  against  Fenwick,  because  the 
bill  against  Fenwick  struck  at  life,  and  th^ 
bill  against  Duncombe  struck  only  at  property. 
Yet  this  apparent  paradox  is  a  sober  truth. 
Life  is  indeed  more  precious  than  property. 
But  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  the 
lives  of  men  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  be 
abused  than  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking 
away  their  property.  Even  the  lawless  classes 
of  society  generally  shrink  from  blood.  They 
commit  thousands  of  offences  against  property 
to  one  murder ;  and  most  of  the  few  murders 
which  they  do  commit  are  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  or  concealing  some 
offence  against  property.  The  unwillingness 
of  juries  to  find  a  fellow  creature  guilty  of  a 
capital  felony  even  on  the  clearest  evidence  is 
notorious;  and  it  may  well  be  suspected  that 
they  frequently  violate  their  oaths  in  favour  of 
life.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
too  often  forget  that  their  duty  is  merely  to 
give  the  plaintiff  a  compensation  for  evU 
suffered ;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
has  moved  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  is 
known  to  be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into  a 
criminal  tribunal,  and,  under  the  name  of 
damages,  impose  a  large  fine.  As  house- 
breakers are  more  likoly  to  take  plate  and 
jewellery  than  to  cut  throats ;  as  juries  are  far 
more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pecuniary 
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to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in 
which  they  could  lie  closely  hidden  and  couVi 
be  speedily  removed.  In  no  long  time  it  would 
have  been  found  that  of  all  financial  resources 
the  least  productive  is  robbery,  and  ihat  the 
public  had  really  paid  far  more  dearly  for  Dun* 
combe's  hundreds  of  thousands  than  if  it  h&d 
borrowed  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with 
the  Lords  than  with   the  Commons.      Indc^ 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  Upper  Hou?« 
is  to  defend  the  vested  rights  of  property  io 
oases   in   which   those  righiB  are    unpopular, 
and  are  attacked  on  grounds  which  to  short- 
sighted politicians  seem  valid.     An  assembly 
composed   of  men  almost  all   of  whom   have 
inherited  opulence,  and  who  are  not  under  rhe 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  constituent  budies, 
will  not  easily  be  hurried  by  passion  or  se- 
duced by  sophistry  into  robbery.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  had  been  read  al 
the  table  of  the  Peers,  it  became  clear  thiU 
there  would  be  a  sharp  contest.     Three  greaX 
Tory  noblemen,   Rochester,  Nottingham    and 
Leeds,  headed  the  opposition;  and  they  were 
joined  by   some  who  did  not  ordinarily  act 
with   them.     At  an   early   stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a  new  and  perplexing  question  was 
raised.     Uow  did  it  appear  that  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  were  true,  that  Dun- 
combe had  committed   the  frauds   for   which 
it  was  proposed   to  punish   him  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner?     In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  had  been  taken  by  surprise :  he  had 
made  admissions  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen 
the  consequences;  and  he  had  then  been   so 
much  disconcerted  by  the  severe  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  interrogated  that  he  had 
at   length   avowed   everything.     But   he   had 
now  had  time  to  prepare  himself:  he  had  been 
furnished  with  advice  by  counsel ;   and.  when 
he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  he  re- 
fused  to   criminate    himself    and   defied    his 
persecutors  to  prove  him  guilty.     He  was  Fent 
back  to  the  Tower.    The  Lords  acquainted  the 
Commons  with  the  ditnculty  which'liad  arisen. 
A  conference  was  held  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber ;  and  there  Hartington,  who  appeared  for 
the  Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized, 
by  those  who  had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords 
that  Duncombe  had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
owned  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  challenged 
his  accusers  to  bring  home  to  him.    The  Lords, 
however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  receive  a 
declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
collective  character  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the   fact  that  a  man  had  committed  a  crime. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  under  none  of 
those  restraints  which  were  thought  neivs-^arr 
in  ordinary  cases  to  protect  innocent   defend- 
ants against  false  witnesses.     The  House  oi' 
Commons  could  not   be  sworn,   cotild  not  b« 
cross-examined,    could  not   be  indicted,   im- 
prisoned,   pilloried,    mutilated,    for    perjury. 
Indeed  the   testimony  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  its  collective  character  was  of  \tsi 
value  than  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  a 
single  member.     For   it   was  only    the  if^?ti- 
mony  of  the  majority  of  the   House.     Tbere 
might  be  a  large  respectable  minority  wu&« 
recollections  might  materially  diJlcr  from  tk 
recollections   of  the  majority.      This   indeed 
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'  Wnr  there  had  becii  a  ' 
^a»  actnallj  the  case,     ror  ^d^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  , 

di«pule   among    those    ^^^ ,  ^   precise  extent 
cx>njt>e's   confession   as    »o  ^nd  there  had  beeu  ) 
of  wh*l  he  ^^^^?.°^^f^f;^ent  which  the  Upper  j 
*  division:  and  '^^tMe  ^^  ^ 

^^  last  carried  on\y  \ 
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the  point  of  fact  had  ^^^^-r^^,^      jt   should  I 

bj    ninety   votes    to     »»*J^^^*   „,oral  convic- 

«^m  riierefore  tnar,  Duncuiiibe's  guilt, 

r.  w:r?tunra^  Sl^--  >^«^^'  ^  ^'-  \ 

«a  the   ^^ll^fVlrproposedbytomeof  the 
'^"^■Imrthat  p^oxiJ^  should  be  called:  hut  | 
°     ^^LdaU,u«  proposition   was  streuuously 
^«^ut^     ai^dthJ^House,  to  its  g.;eat  honour 

T.\  that  on  questions  which  were  sub-  I 
^Slv  judicial,  though  they  might  be  m 
?or^  l.gisUtive  no  peer  who  was  .Uent 
liculd  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice.  1 

Manv  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.    Among 
tfeem  were  Orford  and  Wharton.   It  iB  to  be  h- 
rented  that  Burnet,  and  the  excellent  Hough,  1 
wfcowasnow  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should  have 
wn  impelled  by  party  spirit  to  record  their  i 
dissent  from  a  decision  which  all  sensible  and  i 
^id  men  will  now  pronounce  to  have  been  ] 
TC5t  and  saluury.      Somers  was  presenf  ,•  but  I 
hi.  name    is  not    attached    to   the   protest 
which  wa?  subscribed  by  his  brethren  of  the  ] 
Joau..     We  may  therefore  not  unreasonaWy 
iafer  that,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
that  wi&e  and  virtuous  statesman  dibapproved 
af  the  violence  of  his  friends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  ex- 
ercised  their   indisputable    right.    But  ihey 
imnjediately  proceeded  to  take  a  step  ot  which 
the  k-gnlity  was  not  equally  clear,    Rochester 
iTiOvcd  that  Duncombe  should  beset  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  carried ;   a  warrant  for  the 
di^harge   of   the    prisoner  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation  by 
Lord  Lucas,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  that  fort- 
re*5S.     As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  anger 
of  the  Commons  broke   forth  with  violence. 
It  was  by  their  order  that  the  upstarl  Dun- 
eorabe  had  been  put  in  ward.    He  was  their 
jTi^oner;   and  it  was  monstious  insolence  in 
the  Peers  to  release  him.     The  Peers  defended 
what  they  had  done  by  argruments  wiicii  must 
be  allowed  t-o  have  been  ingenious,  if  not  sa- 
ti-faciory.     It  was  quite  true  that  Duncombe 
had  on>inally  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  Commons.     But,  it  was  said,  the  Cora- 
moaa.  by  sending  a  penal  bill  aeainst  him  to 
the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  iraplication,  send 
him  also  to  the  Lords.      For  it  was  plainly  im- 
-p-j-e-ible  for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  against  it.    The 
C.>mnioiis   had   felt   this,    and  had  not  cora- 
p]aine*J  when  he  had,   without  their  consent 
been   brought  from  his  place  of  confinement' 
«nd  pet  at  the   bar  of  the  Peers.    From  that 
ZQomeot  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Peers     He 
Iiad    been    taken    back    from  the  bar  lo  the 
Tower,  not^by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's  warrant 


Of  which  the  force  was   spent,  but  by  virtu 
of  their  order  which  had  remanded  him    The" 
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WM  Actually  th«  ctse.  For  there  bad  been  a 
dispute  among  those  who  had  heard  Dan- 
combe's  eonfession  as  to  the  precise  extent 
of  what  he  had  confessed ;  and  there  had  been 
a  dlTision ;  and  the  statement  which  the  Upper 
House  was  expected  to  receiTe  as  decisive  on 
the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last  carried  only 
by  ninety  votes  to  sixty  eight.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  whatever  moral  convic- 
tion the  Lords  might  feel  of  Dunoombe's  guilt, 
they  were  bound,  as  righteous  judges,  to  ab- 
solve him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided; 
and  the  bill  was  lost  by  forty  eight  votes  to 
forty  seven.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
minority  that  proxies  should  be  called :  but 
this  scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously 
resisted ;  and  the  House,  to  its  great  honour, 
resolved  that  on  questions  which  were  sub- 
stantially judicial,  though  they  might  be  in 
form  legislatiTC,  no  peer  who  was  absent 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  Toice. 

Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.  Among 
them  were  Orford  and  Wharton.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  Burnet-,  and  the  excellent  Hough, 
who  was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should  have 
been  impelled  by  party  spirit  to  record  their 
dissent  from  a  decision  which  all  sensible  and 
candid  men  will  now  pronounce  to  have  been 
just  and  salutary.  Somers  was  present ;  but 
kis  name  is  not  attached  to  the  protest 
which  was  subscribed  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Junto.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
infer  that,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
that  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  disapproved 
of  the  violence  of  his  ftriends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  ex- 
ercised their  indisputable  right.  But  they 
Smmediat-ely  proceeded  to  take  a  step  of  which 
the  legality  was  not  equally  clear.  Rochester 
moved  that  Duncombe  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  carried:  a  warrant  for  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation  by 
Lord  Lucas,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  that  fort- 
ress. As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  anger 
of  the  Commons  broke  forth  with  violence. 
It  was  by  their  order  that  the  upstart  Don- 
eombe  had  been  put  in  ward.  He  was  their 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  monstrous  insolence  in 
the  Peers  to  release  him.  The  Peers  defended 
what  they  had  done  by  arguments  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  ingenious,  if  not  sa- 
tisfactory. It  was  quite  true  that  Duncombe 
bad  originally  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  Commons.  But,  it  was  said,  the  Com- 
mons, by  sending  a  penal  biU  against  him  to 
the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  implication,  send 
bim  also  to  the  Lords.  For  it  was  plainly  im- 
possible for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without 
bearing  what  he  had  to  say  against  it.  The 
Cfommons  had  felt  this,  and  had  not  com- 
plained when  he  had,  without  their  consent, 
been  brought  firom  his  place  of  confinement, 
ftnd  set  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that 
moment  he  was  the  prisoner  <tf  the  Peers.  He 
bad  been  taken  back  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
of  which  the  force  was  spent,  but  by  virtue 
of  their  order  which  had  remanded  him.  They, 
therefore,  might  with  perfect  propriety  dis- 
charge him.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have 
thought  of  these  arganents,  they  had  no  effect 


on  the  Commons.  Indeed,  violent  as  the  spirit 
of  party  was  in  those  times,  it  was  less  violent 
than  the  spirit  of  caste.  Whenever  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  Houses,  many  members 
of  both  forgot  that  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories^  ' 
and  remembered  only  that  they  were  Patri- 
cians or  I'lebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody 
was  louder  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  encroaohments  of  the  nobility  than  Harley. 
Duncombe  was  again  arrested  by  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  and  remained  in  confinement  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were  for 
addressing  the  King  to  turn  Lucas  out  of 
office.  This  was  not  done  :  but  during  several 
days  the  ill  humour  of  the  Lower  House 
showed  itself  by  a  studied  discourtesy.  One' 
of  the  members  was  wanted  as  a  witness  in  ^ 
a  matter  which  the  Lords  were  investigating,  i 
They  sent  two  Judges  with  a  message  request- 
ing the  permission  of  the  Commons  to  examme 
him.  At  any  other  time  the  Judges  would 
have  been  called  in  immediately,  and  the  per- 
mission would  have  been  granted  as  of  course. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  Judges  were  kept 
waiting  some  hours  at  the  door;  and  such 
difficulties  were  made  about  the  permission 
that  the  Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  request 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  ungraciously  re- 
fused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied 
by  commercial  questions.  Some  of  those  ques- 
tions required  so  much  investigation,  and  gave 
occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  proro- 
gation did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  of  July. 
There  was  consequently  some  illness  and  much 
discontent  among  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
For,  in  that  age,  the  London  season  usually 
ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo 
had  been  heard,  and  before  the  poles  had  been 
decked  for  the  dances  and  mummei^ies  which 
welcomed  the  genial  May  day  of  the  anciebt 
calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the  Revolution, 
a  year  which  was  an  exception  to  all  ordinary 
rules,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  had 
never  been  detained  from  their  woods  and 
haycocks  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  trade,  and  had  referred  to  this  Committee 
several  petitions  from  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  complained  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  undersold,  and  who  asked  for 
additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation 
of  silks  and  the  exportation  of  wool  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  It  was  in  that  age  be- 
lieved by  all  but  a  very  few  speculative  men 
that  the  sound  commercial  policy  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  country  the  delicate  and  brilliantly 
tinted  textures  of  southern  looms,  and  to  keep 
in  the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most 
of  our  own  looms  were  employed.  It  was  now 
fully  proved  that,  during  eight  years  of  war, 
the  textures  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
keep  out  had  been  constantly  coming  in,  and 
the  material  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
keep  in  had  been  constantly  going  out.  This 
interchange,  an  interchange,  as  it  was  ima- 
gined, pernicious  to  England,  had  been  chiefly 
manag^  by  an  association  of  Huguenot  retu- 
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partridge  shooting  began.  Bnt  the  defend- 
ants, having  little  hope  of  acquittal,  and  not 
wishing  that  the  Peers  should  come  to  the 
business  of  fixing  the  punishment  in  the  tem- 
per which  was  likely  to  be  the  ciFect  of  an 
August  passed  in  London^  yery  wisely  de- 
clined to  give  their  lordships  unnece-sary 
trouble,  and  pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences 
were  consequently  lenient.  The  French  of- 
fenders were  merely  fined;  and  their  fines 
probably  did  not  amount  to  a  fitih  part  ©f 
the  sums  which  they  had  realised  by  unlawful 
traffic.  The  Englishman  who  had  been  active 
in  managing  the  escape  of  Goodman  was  both 
fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  progress  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Ireland  excited  even  more  alarni  and  in- 
dignation than  the  contraband  trade  with 
France,  The  French  question  indeed  had 
been  simply  commercial.  The  Irish  question, 
originally  commercial,  became  political.  It 
was  not  merely  the  prosperity  of  the  clothiers 
of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West  Riding  that  was 
at  stake ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  Already  might  be  discerned 
among  the  Englishry,  who  were  now,  by  the 
help  and  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country,  the  lords  of  the  conquered  ibland, 
some  signs  of  a  spirit,  feeble  indeed,  as  yet, 
and  such  as  might  easily  be  put  down  by  a 
few  resolute  words,  but  destined  to  revive  al 
long  intervals,  and  to  be  stronger  and  more 
formidable  at  every  revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  colonists,  the 
forerunner  of  Swift  and  of  Grattan,  was  Wil- 
liam Molyneux.     He  would  have  rejected  the 
name  of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citiien 
of  Marseilles  or  Cyrene,   proud  of  his  pure 
Greek   blood,   and   fully  qualified    to  send  a 
chariot   to   the   Olympic   race   course,  would 
have   rejected   the  name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan. 
He  was,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time,  an  Kngli«h 
gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  born  in  Ire- 
land.     Ho  had   studied  at  the  Temple,   had 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  had  become  well 
known  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  been 
elected   a   member  of  the   Royal   Society  of 
London,  and  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin.     In  the  days  of 
Popish  ascendancy  he  had  taken  refuge  among 
his  friends  here :  he  had  returned  to  his  home 
when  the  ascendancy  of  his  own   caste  had 
been  reestablished:  and  he  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the 
House   of    Commons.      He   had    made    great 
efforts   to   promote  the   manufactures  of  the 
kingdom    in  which  he  resided ;  ami   he   had 
found  those  efforts  impeded  by  an  Act  of  tiie 
English  Parliament  which  laid  severe  restrii^ 
tions  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  gofxls  from 
Ireland.     In  principle  this  Act  was  altogetbiT 
indefensible.      Practically   it   was   altogetbi* 
unimportant.     Prohibitions  were  not    nee<ied 
to    prevent   the   Ireland  of    the    seventeeatii 
century   from   being   a  great    manufaciuriag 
country ;  nor  could  the  most  liberal  bounties 
have  made  her  so.     The  jealousy  of  commerce, 
however,  is  as  fanciful  and  unreasonable  as 
the  jealousy  of  love.      The  clothiers  of  Wilts 
and  Yorkshire  were  weak  enough  to  imaguM 


«^*t  they  should  be  rnfne<I  by  ^^^  f^f^e^e) 

•f  a  half   barbarou.  -J^-^/^^^"  t England  i 

there  was  far  less  c^pirai   ^*"°    .,,  ui^  ^^^  \ 

^here  there  was  far  less  ^^^'^'J^^^.re  there 

propcrfv  than   in    ^'"^'"",  '     erirr  ani'>"? '^®  ' 
^a^  fsir  less  indusirf  ana  e      ^.  „  ^^.^^^^^^ 


Ubouring  classes  than  in 


England.   Uv.Vnvv.ui., 


lasses  tiian".--^j^^  ,,„,pera- 
on  rhe  other  hand,  had  //^^  .^^|i„ed  that,  but  , 
Bent  of  a  P^'^'^f  ^^'    rf^rence  of  .vtw^g^^^;  ^  ) 
for  the  trrannjcal  inter*        conneraara,  and  a  i 
Ghent  would  «P"°^f"?  Uen.     Ami  what  ri^rht 
Bmires  in  the  Bog  ^^  y     jiot  com  em  vfuh  j 

liad'-sLrangers  to  inte        ^^^^^  ^^  complained 

showing  That  tj«  '*^g,    he  underiook  to  prove  1 
was  absurd  and  ""J^^;;,^^.      Early  in  the  year 
ti.t  it  ^*\°;fh  J  and  dedicated  to  the  King  a  \ 
Itr.^  he  P"^^;^^^*^as  asserted  in  plain  terms 
*^"^  '^Zv.sh  Parliament  had  no  auihorUy 
that  tne  bngiisu  x 

orer  l^^^^""*-  „«:aeT8  without  passion  or  prc- 
^^T'o^at  constitutional  question  which 

5^^''^ns%^tte  first  time  raised  will  proba- 
^•^s  thus  i-r  Molvneux  was  m  error. 

^Wbeof  opjontb^-t  M^^^^^^      of  England  to 

ri%latt  or  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  gene- 

^^^^^tr^.^ 
^.LTA^  b^^Ho^B  In  all  parts  of  the  worM. 
?hr.  principle  was  the  subject  of  much  d^s- 
1 1'ion  at  the  time  of  the  Amencan  troubles, 
!^a  was  then  maintained,  without  nny  re^erva- 
^^   B^t  only  by  the  English  mnhters,  hut 
wr  Burke  and  all  the  adhereiits  of  Rockm^- 
hkm    and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  re- 
«rvation.  even  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
nown  to  the  moment  of  separation  the  Ion- 
cress  fully  acknowledged  the  compeiency  of 
Che  Kinff  'Lords  ant^  Commons  to  make  law?. 
«f  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massaciiu^eiis  and 
Virginia      The  onlv  power  which  such  men  as 
Vashineton  and  Franklin  denied  to  the  Im- 
ro^rial    legislature  was    the  power  of  taxing. 
Within  living  memory.  Acts  which  have  made 
erest  political  and  social  rcTolutions  in  our 
Colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  country;  nor 
ha?  the  validity  of  those  Acta  ever  been  ques- 
tioned:   and  conspicuous   among  them  were 
rhe  law  of  1807   which   abolished  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  law  of   1833  which  abolished 
ftlavpry. 

The'doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  su- 
preme power  over  the  colonies  is  not  only  borne 
out  by  authority  and  by  precedent,  but  will 
appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  justice  and  with  policy.  During 
the  feeble   infancy  of  cob^nies  independence 
-would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fatal,  to  them. 
Undoubtedly,    as    they    grow   stronger   and 
etronger,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  home  govern- 
ment  to  be  more  and   more  indulgent.     No 
«en«ible  parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in 
tlie  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.    Nor  will 
any  government  not  infatuated  treat  such  a 
province  as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in 
-which  it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band 
of  emigrants  who  have  just  begun  to  build 
their  huts  on  a  barbarous  shore,  and  to  whom 
the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great  nation  is 
indispensably  necessary.     Nevertheless,  there 
cannot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power 
in   a  society.     If,   therefore,  a  time  comes  at 
which  the  mother  country  tinds  it  eipedieni 
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that  they  ahonld  be  ruined  by  the  oompetition 
of  a  half  barbarous  island,  an  island  where 
the^  was  far  less  capital  than  in  England, 
where  there  was  far  less  security  for  life  and 
property  than  in  England,  and  where  there 
was  far  less  industry  and  energy  among  the 
labouring  classes  than  in  England.  Molyneuz, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment of  a  projector.  He  imagined  that,  but 
for  the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers,  a 
Ghent  would  spring  up  in  Connemara,  and  a 
Bruges  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  And  what  right 
had  strangers  to  interfere?  Not  content  with 
showing  that  the  law  of  which  he  complained 
was  absurd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  was  null  and  void.  Early  in  the  year 
1698  he  published  and  dedicated  to  the  King  a 
treatise  in  wliioh  it  was  asserted  in  plain  terms 
that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  authority 
over  Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  pre- 
judice the  great  constitutional  question  which 
•WM  thus  for  the  first  time  raised  will  proba- 
bly be  of  opinion  that  Molyneux  was  in  error. 
The  ri^ht  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  gene- 
Tal  principle  that  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  mother  country  extends  over  all  colonies 

§lanted  by  her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
his  principle  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles, 
mnd  was  then  maintained,  without  any  reserva- 
tion, not  only  by  the  English  Ministers,  but 
by  Burke  and  all  the  adherents  of  Rocking 
ham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  re- 
servation, even  by  the  AmericMis  themselves. 
Down  to  the  moment  of  separation  the  Con- 
g;res8  fully  acknowledged  the  competency  of 
the  King,  Lords  anc^  Commons  to  make  laws, 
of  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts  and 
Tirginia.  The  only  power  which  such  men  as 
'Washington  and  Franklin  denied  to  the  Im- 
perial legislature  was  the  power  of  taxing. 
Within  living  memory,  Acts  which  have  made 
great  political  and  social  revolutions  in  our 
Colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  country ;  nor 
has  the  validity  of  those  Acts  ever  been  ques- 
tioned: and  conspicuous  among  them  were 
the  law  of  1807  which  abolished  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  law  of  1888  which  abolished 
slavery. 

T^e  doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  su- 
preme power  over  the  colonies  is  not  only  borne 
out  by  authority  and  by  precedent,  but  will 
appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  justice  and  with  policy.  During 
the  feeble  Infancy  of  colonies  independence 
-would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fetal,  to  them. 
TJndonbtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  home  govern- 
ment to  be  more  and  more  indulgent.  No 
sensible  parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in 
the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor  will 
any  government  not  infatuated  treat  such  a 
province  as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band 
of  emigrants  who  have  just  begun  to  build 
their  huts  on  a  barbarous  shore,  and  to  whom 
the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great  nation  is 
Indispensably  necessary.  Nevertheless,  there 
cannot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power 
in  a  society.  If,  therefore,  a  time  comes  at 
which  the  mother  ceuitry  ftnds  it  expedient 


altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  author^ 
ity  over  a  colony,  one  of  two  courses  ought 
to  be  taken.  There  ought  to  be  complete  in- 
corporation, if  such  incorporation  be  possible. 
If  not,  there  ought  to  be  complete  separation. 
Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so 
perfectly  demonstrated  as  t  this,  that  parlia^ 
mentary  government  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
two  really  equal  and  independent  parliaments 
in  one  empire. 

And,  if  we  admit  the  general  rule  to  be  that 
the  English  Parliament  is  competent  to  legis- 
late for  colonies  planted  by  English  subjects, 
what  reason  was  there  for  considering  the  case 
of  the  colony  in  Ireland  as  an  exception  ?  For 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Whole  question 
was  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  more  than 
five  sixths  of  the  population,  had  no  mors 
interest  in  the  matter  than  the  swine  or  the 
poultry;  or,  if  ihey  had  an  interest,  it  was  for 
their  interest  that  the  caste  which  domiueered 
over  them  should  not  be  emancipated  from  all 
external  control.  Tliey  were  no  more  repre- 
sented in  the  parliament  which  sato  at  Dublin 
than  in  the  parliament  which  sate  at  Westmin- 
ster. They  had  less  to  dread  from  legislation 
at  Westminster  than  from  legislation  at  Dublim 
They  were,  indeed,  likely  to  obtain  but  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  justice  from  the  English 
Tories,  a  more  scanty  measure  still  from  the 
English  Whigs:  but  the  most  acrimonious 
English  Whig  did  not  feel  towards  them  that 
intense  antipathy,  compounded  of  hatred,  fear 
and  scorn,  with  which  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Cromwellian  who  dwelt  among  them.*  For 
the  Irishry  Molyneux,  though  boasting  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  though  pro- 
fessing to  have. learned  his  political  principles 
from  Locke's  writings,  and  though  confidently 
expecting  Locke's  applause,  asked  nothuig  but 
a  more  cruel  and  more  hopeless  slavery/  What 
he  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the  colony 
to  which  he  belonged,  England  should  forego 
rights  which  she  has  exercised  and  is  still 
exeroising  over  eveiy  other  colony  that  shs 
has  ever  planted.  And  what  reason  could  be 
given  for  making  such  a  distinction  ?  No  co- 
lony had  owed  so  much  to  England.  No  colonv 
stood  in  such  need  of  the  support  of  England. 
Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living, 
the  natives  liad  attempted  to  throw  off"  the  alien 
yoke;  twice  the  intruders  had  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  extirpation;  twice  England  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  had  put  down  the 
Celtic  population  under  the  feet  of  her  own 
progeny.  Millions  of  English  money  had  been 
expended  in  the  struggle.     English  blood  had 


*  That  a  portion  at  leftst  of  tho  nntive  population  of  Ir** 
land  Uioked  to  thu  Parliament  at  Westminster  for  protec- 
tion «ffaln«t  tho  tyranny  of  tlie  Parliamont  nt  DQl>lln  ap- 
gmn  from  a  paper  ontitied  The  Caao  of  the  Koniaii  Catholio 
atioa  of  IrelamL  Thta  paper,  written  in  1711  l>y  one  of 
the  opprcoaed  moo  and  religion,  is  In  a  MS.  beTout^ioff  te 
Lord  Fini^all.  The  Parliament  of  Ireljmd  is  arcnaed  of 
treating  the  Irinh  worve  than  tlie  Turka  treat  the  Chri*> 
tians,  worse  than  the  >:gyptian8  treated  tho  Isroelites. 
''Tlierrfon*,**  say 8  the  writer,  "  thej*  (the  Irleii)  apply  them- 
■eWea  to  the  prraent  Parliament  of  0 rent  Britain  as  a  Pai^ 
llamont  of  ofce  honour  and  stanch  Jnatlre.  .  .  .  Their 
request  then  is  that  this  gnat  Parliament  maj'  make  guo4 
tho  Treaty  of  Limerick  In  all  the  Clril  Artlcl«'«."  In  order 
to  propitiate  those  to  whom  he  makos  this  appcnl,  he  ao* 
coaes  tlie  Irish  Parliament  of  encnjaebing  on  the  rapmns 
avthurity  of  the  Knglieh  Pnrilament  and  cIiArges  the  oolo- 
nlflts  generally  with  ingratitude  to  Uie  mother  country  to 
which  thqr  owe  to  much. 
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least  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  the 
Adiniraliy  or  sued  in  the  Couris  of  Wcsimin- 
ster.  No  wise  man,  however,  was  disposed  to 
stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a  venture.  For  the 
vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance  her« 
left  him  exposed  to  serious  ri&ks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Old  Com- 
pany, though  its  exclusive  privileges  were  no 
more,  and  though  its  dividends  had  greaily 
diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  re- 
tained its  castles  and  warehouses,  its  fleet  of 
fine  merchantmen,  and  its  able  and  zealous 
factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  expe- 
rience to  transact  business  both  in  the  palaces 
and  in  the  bazaars  of  the  £ast,  and  accustomed 
to  look  for  direction  to  the  India  House  alone. 
The  private  trader  therefore  still  ran  great 
risk  of  being  treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a 
pirate.  lie  might  indeed,  if  he  was  wronged, 
apply  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  of  his  country. 
But  years  must  elapse  before  his  cause  could 
be  heard;  his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  was  a  ruined  man.  The  experiment 
of  free  trade  with  India  had  therefore  beea 
tried  under  every  disadvantage,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  had  not  been  tried  at  all.  The 
general  opinion  had  always  been  that  some  re- 
striction was  necessary ;  and  that  opinion  had 
been  confirmed  by  all  that  had  happened  since 
the  old  restrictions  had  been  removed.  The 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  again 
besieged  by  the  two  great  contending  factions 
of  the  City.  The  Old  Company  offered,  in  re- 
turn for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law,  a  loan  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the  whole 
body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting  the  offer. 
But  those  indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  been  striving  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  seas  exerted 
themselves  at  this  conjuncture  more  strenu- 
ously than  ever,  and  found  a  powerful  patron 
in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  land  eloquent  statesman  bad 
two  objects  in  view.  One  was  to  obtain  for 
the  State,  as  the  price  of  the  monopoly,  a  sum 
much  larger  than  the  Old  Company  was  able 
to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  own  party.  Nowhere  was  the  conflict 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  sharper  than  in  the 
City  of  London;  and  the  influence  of  the  City 
of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  realm.  To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of 
that  mighty  commercial  aristocracy  which 
congregated  under  the  arches  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  section, 
had  long  been  one  of  Montague's  favourite 
schemes.  He  had  already  formed  one  citadel 
in  the  heart  of  that  great  emporium ;  and  he 
now  thought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
erect  and  garrison  a  second  stronghold  in  a 
position  scarcely  less  commanding.  It  bad 
often  been  said,  in  times  of  civil  war,  that 
whoever  was  master  of  the  Tower  and  of  Til- 
bury Fort  was  master  of  London.  The  fast- 
nesses by  means  of  which  Montague  proposed 
to  keep  the  capital  obedient  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a 
different  kind.  The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fort- 
resses ;  and  he  trusted  that  a  new  India  House 
would  be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not 
an  easy  one.    For,  while  hit  opponents  were 


nnUed.  his  .adherents  were  ^J'^'^^vflwlJ^t] 
t^ose  who  were  for  a  New  C^n^  "/ ;^';  /j.^  i 
that  the   New  Company   ougin ^     ^iuti^^ere) 
Compaiiy.  to  trade  on  «  J^'^j^J  ,,^merce  with 
^ere  some  who  held  'hat  our  c  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f 
Iiidia  would-be  best  f  ^J^^  compn'ny.    T^ere 
^hat  is  called  a  regiil^\^^  niemWr.  of '^^'^'^ 
was  a  Tnrkey  Company.  "         ^^^  ,,^d  in  re-  ! 
Ct^ntribured  to  »  g^°^r 7,  '  c  of  trafficking  with  , 
turn  the  exclusive  P^^^mbers  trafficked,  ea.h  i 
the  Levant:  but  those  mem^^   forestalled   each 
on    his    own    ^r^^MWh  other:  one  became 
other;  they  undei^^l\^^V"P^.    TheCorpora- 
another  became  o  ^^^  ^^^^ 

tion  me..nwbile  ^»^^^„,  furnished  the  Crown 


they  undei^"'         ^^„pt 
rich;  t^notherbec^^^^^  the  common  m 

tion  me.inwbile  ^»^^J^^  furnished  the  Crowr 
^::.rof  all  ^|;«-;^^J^kining  an  embassy  at 
yrith  the  means  ^'^^^^^^  at  several  important 
Constantinople,  a«^p^^„^^l,^  ^hosc  business 
ports  consuls  ano^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  Cadi  in  good 
^a-  to  t^^P.^^  arbitrate  in  disputes  nwong 
tumour,  ana  '^.,  ^  ^^t  not  the  same  sysiem 
^^^'^''^dro  answer  in  regions  lying  still  further 
bef-undtoan.  ^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^ery  member 

"^  "^Z  New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export 
^e  Cape,  ""^^y^^X^^l  ^hUe  the  Company,  in 

lis  c^^^^*^"^^''^*-.^  reparation  from  t/iem,  and 
^TbTentrred  ^Hh  power,  for  the  admi-  \ 
:^t^tion  of  justice  and  for  the  government  of 

Kt  ^^.^^''e'tr'i^  *t<>  Please  all  thn.e  ^hose 
^^"  .  was  n^^sW  to  him;  and  thi.  he 
rareVronirby  br'inging  forward  a  plan  - 
ZtniX  that  it'cannot  w  ,  out  Borne  pam« 
^understood.  He  wanted  two  m.lhons  to 
«tricate  the  State  from  its  finaiicialembamss- 
aeTr.  That  8um  he  proposed  to  rai.e  by  a 
l^n  at  eieht  per  cent.  The  lenders  mig  t^be 
either  individuals  or  corporations.  But  they 
were  all  individuals  and  corporations,  to  be 
,inited  in  a  new  corporation  which  was  to  be 
»lled  the  General  Society.  Every  member  of 
the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or  cor- 
p.tration,  might  trade  separately  with  India 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  amount  which 
f^eh  member  had  advanced  to  the  government. 
Bnt  all  the  members  or  any  of  them  might, 
if  thev  30  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege  of 
tradinV  .«eparaiely,  and  unite  themselves  under 
a  royaf  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
common.  Thus  the  General  Society  was,  by 
its  original  constitution,  a  regulated  company; 
bat  it  was  provided  that  either  the  whole  So- 
ciety or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a  joint 
etock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement 
and  pertinacious.  The  Old  Company  pre- 
sented petition  aft^r  petition.  The  Tories, 
with  Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed  both  to 
the  good  faith  and  to  the  compassion  of  Par- 
liament. Much  was  said  about  the  sancutv 
of  the  exi.'sting  Charter,  and  much  about  the 
tenderness  due  to  the  numerous  families  which 
had,  in  reliance  on  that  Charter,  invested  iheir 
rub?tance  in  India  stock.  On  the  other  side 
there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  or  of 


skill  to  use  them 


--   i- -  •■'pics  or  of 

Was  it  not  strange  that 


cwiii     11/    use    iiitfiu.         rf  as   n   noi   Slri 

those  who  talked  so  much  about  the  Charter 
should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  verv 
clause  of   the   Charter  on  which  the  whole 
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united,  his  adherents  were  divided.  Mo!it  of 
those  irho  were  for  a  New  Company  thought 
that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old 
Company,  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  But  there 
were  some  who  held  that  our  commerce  with 
India  would*be  best  carried  on  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  regulated  Company.  There 
was  a  Turkey  Company,  the  members  of  which 
contributed  to  a  general  fund,  and  had  in  re- 
turn the  ezclusiTc  priyilege  of  trafficking  with 
the  Levant :  but  those  members  trafficked,  each 
on  his  own  account:  they  forestalled  each 
other;  they  undersold  each  other:  one  became 
rich;  another  became  bankrupt.  The  Corpora- 
tion meanwhile  watched  over  the  common  in- 
terest  of  all  the  members,  furnished  the  Crown 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  and  placed  at  several  important 
ports  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  whose  business 
was  to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good 
liumour,  and  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among 
Bnglishmen.  Why  might  not  the  same  system 
be  found  to  answer  in  regions  lying  still  farther 
to  the  east?  Why  should  not  every  member 
of  the  New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export 
European  commodities  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls,  saltpetre 
and  bohea  to  England,  while  the  Company,  in 
Its  collective  capacity,  might  treat  with  Asiatic 
potentates,  or  exact  reparation  from  them,  and 
might  be  entrusted  with  powers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  for  the  government  of 
forts  and  factories  T 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose 
support  was  necessary  to  him;  and  this  he 
could  effect  only  by  bringing  forward  a  plan 
90  intricate  that  it  cannot  without  some  pains 
be  understood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to 
extricate  the  State  fh>m  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments. That  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
loan  at  eight  per  cent.  The  lenders  might  be 
either  individuals  or  corporations.  But  they 
were  all,  individuals  and  corporations,  to  be 
united  in  a  new  corporation,  which  was  to  be 
called  the  General  Society.  Every  member  of 
the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or  cor- 
poration, might  trade  separately  with  India 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  amount  which 
Buch  member  had  advanced  to  the  government. 
But  all  the  members  or  any  of  them  might, 
if  they  so  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege  of 
trading  separately,  and  unite  themselves  under 
a  royal  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  traditag  in 
common.  Thus  the  General  Society  was,  by 
ita  original  constitution,  a  regulated  company ; 
but  it  was  provided  that  either  the  whole  So- 
ciety or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a  Joint 
stock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement 
and  pertinacious.  The  Old  Company  pre- 
sented petition  after  petition.  The  Tories, 
with  Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed  both  to 
the  good  faith  and  to  the  compassion  of  Par- 
liament. Much  was  said  about  the  sanctity 
of  the  existing  Charter,  and  much  about  the 
tenderness  due  to  the  numerous  families  which 
had,  in  reliance  on  that  Charter,  invested  their 
substance  in  India  stock.  On  the  other  side 
there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  or  of 
skill  to  use  them.  Was  it  not  strange  that 
those  who  talked  so  much  about  the  Charter 
should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  very 
clause  of  the  Charter  on  which  the  whole 


question  turned  ?  That  clause  expressly  re- 
served to  the  government  power  of  revocation, 
after  three  years'  notice,  if  the  Charter  should 
not  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  The 
Charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to  the 
public ;  the  three  years'  notice  should  be  given ; 
and  in  the  year  1701  the  revocation  would  take 
effect.  What  could  be  fairer?  If  anybody 
was  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Old  Company  were  perpetual,  when  the 
very  instrument  which  created  those  privileges 
expressly  declared  them  to  be  terminable, 
what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Parliament, 
which  was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State, 
for  not  saving  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
ft-om  the  natural  punishment  of  his  own  folly  ? 
It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  proposed  in- 
consistent with  strict  justice.  And  what  right 
had  the  Old  Company  to  more  than  strict 
justice?  These  petitioners  who  implored  the 
legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  them  in 
their  adversity,  how  had  they  used  their 
boundless  prosperity  ?  Had  not  the  India 
House  recently  been  the  very  den  of  corrup- 
tion, the  tainted  spot  from  which  the  plague 
had  spread  to  the  Court  and  the  Council,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  T 
Were  the  disclosures  of  1696  forgotten,  the 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service 
money  disbursed  in  one  year,  the  enormous 
bribes  direct  and  indirect,  Seymour's  saltpetre 
contracts,  Leeds's  bags  of  gold  ?  By  the  mal- 
practices which  the  inquiry  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  then  brought  to  light,  the  Charter 
had  been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  forfeiture  had  been  immediately 
enforced.  **  Had  not  time  then  pressed,"  said 
Montague,  <*had  it  not  been  necessary  that 
the  session  should  close,  it  is  probable  that  the 
petitioners,  who  now  ory  out  that  they  cannot 
get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice  than 
they  desired.  If  they  had  been  called  to  ao- 
count  for  great  and  real  wrong  in  1696,  we 
should  not  have  had  them  here  complaining 
of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy 
and  dexterity  of  the  Old  Company  and  its 
friends  from  the  first  week  of  May  to  the  last 
week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even  of 
Montague's  followers  doubted  whether  the 
promised  two  millions  would  be  fortJiooming. 
His  enemies  confidently  predicted  that  the 
General  Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure 
as  the  Land  Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before 
the  last,  and  that  he  would  in  the  autumn  find 
himself  in  charge  of  an  empty  exchequer. 
His  activity  and  eloquence,  however,  prevailed. 
On  the  twenty  sixth  of  June,  after  many  la^ 
borious  sittings,  the  question  was  put  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,  and  was  carried  by  oae  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  votes  to  seventy  eight.  In 
the  upper  House  the  conflict  was  short  and 
sharp.  Some  peers  declared  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  subscription  to  the  proposed  loan, 
far  from  amounting  to  the  two  millions  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected, 
would  fall  far  short  of  one  million.  Others,  with 
much  reason,  complained  that  a  law  of  sueh 
grave  importance  should  have  been  sent  up  to 
them  in  such  a  shape  that  they  must  either 
take  the  whole  or  throw  out  the  whole.  The 
privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to 
money  bills  had  of  Uts  been  grossly  abused. 
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constant  siiooess  were  everywlierc  talked  of 
with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  ii  wa« 
commonly  said,  has  neyer  wanted,  and  neTcr 
will  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had 
just  closed,  some  interesting  and  important 
eventB  had  taken  place  which  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here.     One  of  those  events  wai 
the  destruction  of  the  most  celebrated  palact 
in   which    the    sovereigns  of  England    have 
ever  dwelt.       On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
January,  a  woman, — the  patriotic  journalists 
and  pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  fail  to 
note  that  she  was  a  Dutchwoman, — who  was 
employed  as  a  laundress  at  Whitehall,  lighted 
a  charcoal  fire  in  her  room  and  placed   some 
linen  round   it.     The  linen   caught    fire   and 
burned  furiously.     The  tapestry,  the  bedding 
the  wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze.     The   un- 
happy  woman  who  had  done   the    miHrhief 
perished.      Soon  the  flames  burst  out  of  the 
windows.   All  Westminster,  all  the  Strand,  aH 
the  river  were  in  commotion.    Bei'ore  midnighi 
the  King's  apartments,  the  Queen's  apartments, 
the  Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,. the  office  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of 
state,  had  been  destroyed.     The  two  cbapela 
perished  together :  that  ancient  chapel  wbert 
Wolsey  had  heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  gor^ 
geous  copes,  golden  candlesticks,  and  jewelled 
crosses,  and  that  modem  edific  which  had  been 
erected  for   the  devotions  of  James  and  had 
been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrio  and 
the  chisel  of  Gibbons.    Meanwhile  a  groat  ex- 
tent of  building  had  been  blown  up ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  by  this  expedient  a  stop  had 
been  put  to  the  conflagration.    But  early  in  the 
morning  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the  heaps  of 
combustible  matter  which  the  gunpowder  had 
scattered  to  right  and  left.     The  guard  room 
was  consumed.      No  trace  was  left  of  that 
celebrated   gallery  which  had  witnessed    so 
many  balls  and  pageants,  in  which  so  maqj 
maids  of  honour  had  listened  too  easilj  to 
the  vows  and  flatteries  of  gallants,    and  in 
which  so  many  bags  of  gold  had   changed 
masters  at  the  haiard  Uble.      During  soma 
time  men  despaired  of  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  flames  broke  in  on  the  south  of  that  beaa> 
tiful  hall,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exertions  of  tha  guards,  t« 
whom  Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honourable  nick- 
name of  the  Salamander,  set  as  good  an  ex- 
ample on  this  night  of  terror  as  he  had  set  ia 
the  breach  at  Namur.     Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  many  grievous  wounds  were  inflicted  by 
the  falling  masses  of  stone  and  timber,  before 
the  Are  was  effectually  subdued.     When  day 
broke,  the  heaps  of  smoking  ruins  spread  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green,  whert 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now 
stands.    The  Banqueting  House  was  safe ;  but 
the  graceful  columns  and  festoons  designed  by 
Inigo  were  so  much  defaced  and  blackened 
that  their   form  could   hardly  be  discerned. 
There  had  been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable 
effects  which  were  moveable.     Unfortunately, 
some  of  Holbein's  finest  pictures  were  painted 
on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently  known  to 
us  only  by  copies  and  engravings.    Tbe  books 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Privy  Council  wert 
rescued,  and  are  still  preserved.    The  Ministen 
whose  offices  had  been  burned  down  were  pro- 
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tMed  with  aew  eftees  in  tbe  seighbouThood. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  built,  dose  to  at. 
J^mea-  Park,  two  appendages  to  tbe  Palace 
«f  Whitehall,  a  cockpit  and  a  tenniB  conn.  | 
Th!%  Treasory  now  oocopfee  the  rite  of  the 
••ekpit,  the  Privy  Couneil  Office  the  site  or 
tfce  tennis  ©onrt.  .    . 

Kotwithsunding    the     many    associatione 
which  make  the  name  of  Whitehall  still  m- 1 
Urfmting  to  an  Englishman,'  the  old  bnilding 
was  Uttle  regretted.     It  was  spacious  indeed 
mmd  comoodioas,   but   mean  and   inelega\t. 
Tie  people  of  the  capital  bad  been  annoyed 
Vy  the  scoffing  way  in  which  foreigners  spoke 
af  the  priocipal  residence  of  our  sovereigns, 
ami  often  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  great 
ftie  had  not  spared  the  old  portico  of  St.  PauI's 
mad  the  stately  arcades  of  Greeham's  Bourse, 
mad  taken  in  exchange  that  ugly  oM  labyrinth 
«f   dingy  brick   and    plaatered   timber.      It 
Bight  now  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a 
I^auTie.     Before  the  aahea  of  the  old  palace 
were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palsee  were  circu- 
ited and  diaeuseed.     Dot  William,  who  eould 
BOt  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  Westininster, 
w^  liule  dLspeaed  to  expend  a  million  on  a 
Woae  which  it  would  have  been  imposnbJe  for 
tern  to  inhabit.     M^ny  blamed  him  for  not  re- 
gtering  the  dwelling  of  hia  predecessors;  and 
a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper  and  re- 
{ diaappointmenta  had  drifen  almost  mad, 
ed  him  of  haring  bumed  it  down.    It 

Aot  UU  long  after  his  desth  that  Tory 

writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding  of 
WhiiehaUi  and  to  eomplatn  that  the  King  of 
BnglaBd  had  no  better  town  house  than  St. 
James's,  while  the  delightful  spot  where  the 
Tadors  and  the  Stnarta  had  held  their  coun- 
cils and  their  revels  was  covered  with  the 
manaioas  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  per- 
iahed,  the  Londoners  were  supplied  with  a 
new  topic  of  conversation  by  a  royal  risit, 
vhldi,  of  all  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pomp- 
•«a  and  eeremonions  and  yet  the  most  in- 
Urtmhkg  and  important.  On  the  lOth  of 
Jaimary  a  vessel  flrom  Holland  anchored  off 
Greenwich  and  was  welcomed  with  great  re- 
apeet.  Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscory,  was 
an  board.  He  took  boat  with  a  few  attend- 
aats,  and  was  rowed  up  the  Thames  to  Nor- 
Iblk  Street,  where  a  house  overlooking  the 
liwer  had  been  prepared  for  hia  reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  histery,  not 
anly  of  his  own  country,  but  of  our's,  and  of 
the  world.  To  the  polished  nations  of  West- 
cna  Enrope,  the  empire  which  he  goremed  had 
tin  then  been  what  Bokhara  or  Slam  is  to  us. 
That  empire  indeed,   though  less  extensive 

•  LoadoB  &mi*U,  Jan.  «>  1^;  PMtman  of  tht  auw 
dbte;  Tao  O^vcndcirlM,  Jan.  -fji  L'Uamitage,  Jul  JL 
j\;  liTdjwr»  Duuy;  Waitf.  Losdon  Spy;  WiUJwn  ^ 

me  Chu  ft  mid  be  to  ■■»«h«  pjwon,  for  1  cwoot  liw 
than.  Tet  tt  ia  •erlooj."  So  Ute  m  17W  JohuZ  d^ 
rnxOmd  a  fbrioat  Jacobite  as  flrmljoooTliiowl  that  Wmu!^ 
hmrm^  doim  Iftajtaball  in  order  to  itMi  the  ftniK 

n  .Mifar  tlage^af  TanrtoJbWMjrthlng  elie  that  S 
"    1  the  speedy  iwtonitk)u  of  th«  " 


cv»r  wroCa^  fndlctB  i 


^  the  fiUlen 


I  iMv  I  ssa^  wbare  two  ftir  eitiea  beod 
Tbeir  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend 
8m  Xalpb'a  Mttar  reoarlB  OA  Oatee  oc  Whitali 


ofWhitahan. 
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ihvn  &I  fn'eflentt  irti  lb§  m^tt  erlonjiiTe  (tiJit 
hud  erer  uliejtfd  n  single  chief.  The  dumiDicinfl 
of  AlexftTider  and  of  Trdjiiii  wcru  BtnaLl  wben 
compared  with  rhe  immense  nren  af  ilvu  ^oj- 
thisD  desert,  litir  in  the  entlmiiition  of  slnie^- 
nt^n  tlift£  bounUkN^  expAnse  of  In  rub  t'or«i5t 
and  niofAfis,  wiiere  Lhe  fmow  Isy  dtscp  d^rmg 
eigbt  DK^Qtlis  of  eTerj  jtftr,  fcinl  whore  ft 
wrelche^l  p«n3anirjr  could  with  difficuitj  de- 
fcfid  tbeir  hovels  tgamtit  tri^tpfl  of'  I'ltmidi^tl 
wol¥«i^  mtm  of  Iww  dccoutii.  ihwn  Lbe  iwo  or 
thr«e  fiquj'iro  mi  ten  Into  whtoh  wore  trro  wdc^d 
t  be  c  m\  ti  E  i  n  g-  b  ct  u  se^^  ^  1i  <!  vr  iir<!  h  i  aises,  ni  i  d  i  h  e 
itiiiiitnerabJo  fnattti  of  Amfiterdiim.  Un  lhe 
liAJtic  Huoiin  h&d  not  then  a  tingle  port. 
Her  maritiRie  trade  witb  tbe  other  mkiion^  af 
Chriwtendoni  wan  emireiy  carriijd  on  ut  Arch* 
angel,  &  place  wbtdi  biid  been  ereateiJ  ftiid  wii9 
supported  bj  adventurer!  from  our  itjand^  in 
thfi  ttftjs  of  the  Tudor;^,  %  ^hip  Ironi  EhgUnd^ 
seeking  fk  north-east.  pfiBM&ge  to  tbts  land  o\  silk 
ftnd  spice,  had  discovered  the  Wbitj&  Sen.  The 
barbariAns  who  dwelt  on  the  she  reft  of  thnt 
dreary  gtilf  bad  never  before  »een  pufb  & 
p<irtent  act  a  ves»«l  of  a  bundreil  and  sixty 
tons  burden.  Thej  tied  in  lerror;  and^  wheu 
they  were  pursued  fttid  ovortnken,  prD.^^tr tiled 
theni»elve9  before  the  chief  of  the  9lrii,ngerfi 
a  ad  kiesed  hi^  feet.  He  sueee^ded  in  opening 
a  friendlv  GommUQieiLtLon  with  them;  and 
from  that  time  there  ha«  been  ft  regular  eom- 
mercial  inier^ourH^  between  our  country  and 
the  subjectji  of  tbe  Ccar.  A  Ru^iria  Conipanj 
waa  incurporaied  in  London.  An  English  fac- 
tory was  built  a,l  Arobftngel.  That  iactor/ 
was  indeed^  even  lo  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  eentury,  a  rude  and  meati  build- 
ing. Tbo  wafl.'ii  consisted  of  iree^  latd  Miie 
upon  another;  and  the  rue f  was  of  birch  bark. 
Tbls  shelter,  however,  was  sufficient  in  the 
long  Htitiim«r  day  of  the  Arctic  regions,  llegu- 
Urlj  at  that  season  several  English  ^hips  cusb 
anchor  in  the  bay,  A  fair  wa«  held  on  the 
beach.  Traders  came  from  a  distance  of  many 
bund  reds  of  milea  to  the  only  mart  wbere  they 
could  exchange  hemp  and  tar^  hides  and  tallow, 
wax  and  honej,  the  fur  of  tbe  sable  and  the 
wolverine,  and  the  roe  of  the  alurgeon  of  tbe 
Volfa^  for  Manchester  Bliiffs«  £^heffield  knives, 
Birmingham  buttons^  sugar  from  Jamaica 
and  pepper  from  Malabar.  The  commerce  in 
thise  articteft  was  opeo..  But  there  wuii  a  Siecret 
traffic  wbit^h  was  not  leas  active  or  led«  lut  ra- 
ti ve,  though  the  Eus«iia&  laws  had  made  it 
puniihablet  atid  though  the  Ruasian  dt vines 
pronounced  it  damnable.  In  general  tlia 
mandates  of  princes  and  the  lessona  of  prieits 
were  received  by  the  Muscovite  with  profound 
reverence.  But  tLe  authority  of  hia  princes 
and  of  his  pries^ts  united  could  not  keep  him 
f^om  tobacco.  Pipes  be  could  not  obtain  ;  but 
a  cow's  born  perforated  served  bis  turn. 
From  every  Archangel  fair  rolls  of  tlio  best 
Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod 
and  Tobolsk, 

The  commercial  intftrcours©  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  made  »ome  diplomatic  inters 
Cfjurse  necessary.  The  diplomatic  intcrcourne 
however  wan  only  oceaj*ionaL  Tbe  Ciar  had 
no  permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  per- 
manent minister  at  Moscow ;  and  even  at  Arch- 
angc!  we  bad  no  consul.  Three  or  four  timeM 
in  ft  century  extra^tdiJiAr?  embawie^  wttire 
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Mrvatioo,  the  ateret  of  ikt  uudcbm  pvoep0rit]F 
and  power  eigojed  by  eome  oommiiiiiues  whoee 
whole  territory  wae  ft*  leas  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  hie  dominions. 

It  might  haTe  been  expected  thAt  France 
would  haye  been  the  first  object  bf  bis  cari- 
osity.   For  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  French 
King,  the  (^lender  of  the  French  Court,  the 
discipline  of  the  French  armies^  and  the  geniot 
and  learning  of  the  French  writers,  were  then 
renowned  all  over  the  world.     But  the  Czar's 
m^d  had  early  taken  a  strange  ply  which  it 
retained  to  the  last.     His  empire  was  of  all 
empires  the  least  capable  of  being   made  a 
great  naTal  power.     The  Swedish  proyinces 
lay  between  his  States  and  the  Baltic.     The 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  lay  between  his 
States  and  the  Mediterranean.    He  had  access 
to  the  ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in  which  nayi- 
gation  is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year, 
perilous  and  difficult*     On  the  ocean  he  had 
only  a  single  port,  Archangel ;  and  the  whole 
shipping  of  Archangel  was  foreign.    There  did 
not  exist  a  Russian  yeasel  larger  than  a  fishing- 
beat.     Yet,  from  some  cause  which   caanoi 
now  be  traced,  he  had  a  taste  for  maritime 
pursuits  which  amo\^ted  to  a  passion,  indeed 
almost  to  a  monomania.     His  imagination  waa 
ftill  of  sails,  yardarms  and  rudders.      Thai 
large  mind,  equal  to  the  highest  duties  of  the 
general  and  the  statesman,  contracted  itself  la 
the  most  minute  details  of  nayal  architecture 
and  nayal  discipline.     The  chief  ambition  of 
the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  » 
good  boatswain  snd  a  good  ship^s  carpenter. 
Holland  and  England  therefore  had  for  bun  am 
attraction  which  was  wanting  to  the  gslleriea 
and  terraces  of  Versailles.     He  repaired  to 
Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the  ciockyard, 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  hia 
name  on  the  list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  hia 
own  hand  the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet, 
fixed  the  pumps,  and  twisted  the  ropes.     Am- 
bassadors who  came  tb  pay  their  respects  to 
him  were  forced,  much  against  their  will,  to 
oUmber  up  the  rigging  of  a  man  of  war,  and 
found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whom  the  populace  of 
London  now  crowded  to  behold.  His  stately 
form,  his  intellectual  forehead,  his  piercing 
black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nof^e  and  mouth,  his 
gracious  smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the 
stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant, 
and  aboye  all  a  strange  nervous  convulsion 
which  sometimes  transformed  his  countenance, 
during  a  few  moments,  into  an  object  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  look  without  terror,  the 
immense  quantities  of  meat  which  he  de'voured, 
the  pints  of  brandy  which  he  swallowed,  asd 
which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  disuUed 
with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at 
his  feet,  the  monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back 
of  his  chair,  were,  during  some  weeks,  p opuUr 
topics  of  conversation.  He  meanwhile  sbunaed 
the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty  shyneas  which 
inflamed  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play ;  but,  ts 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  pit,  boxes  and  gal- 
leries were  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  but  at 
him,  he  retired  to  a  back  bench,  where  he  was 
screened  from  observation  by  his  attendant;!. 
He  was  desirous  to  see  a  sitting  of  the  Hoqm 
of  Lo^ds ;  but^  as  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
seen,  he  was  forced  to  climb  up  to  the  leads. 
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ttd  to  peep  tlmmgh  a  amafi  window.  H«h«i)cd\ 
"Willi  great  interest  the  royal  assent  given  to  « 
'hSn  for  raising  fifloen  hundred  thouMnd  pounds 
I7  land  tax,  and  leurned  with  amttemeni  that , 
this  sum,  tJiough  larger  by  one  half  thsn  the  ' 
"Whole  revenue  which  he  could  wring  from  the 
population  of  the  immense  empire  of  wViich  be  ^ 
vaa  ahsohite  master,  was  but  a  smsU  part  of 
what   the  Commons  of  England  yolunUnly 
gnmted  etery  year  to  their  oonatitutioBsl  King. 
William  judiciously  humoured  the  whims  of  i 
Ids  nittstrious  guest,  and  st^e  to  Norfolk  Street 
■o  quietly  that  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood 
vwcgaised  His  Majesty  in  the  thin  gentleman 
who  got  out  of  the  modest  looking  coach  at  I 
the  Ciar's  lodgings.     The  Csar  returned  the  | 
fisii  with  the  same  precautions,  snd  was  ad- 
mitted into  Kensington  House  by  a  back  door. 
It  was  afterwards  known  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  fine  pictures  with  wfaioh  the  palace  was 
•donied.  But  over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sit- 
ting  room  was  a  plate  which,  by  an  ingenious 
■adiinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind;  1 
fl^  with  this  plaU  he  was  in  raptures.  ' 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He  j 
IboBd  that  he  waa  too  ft^r  from  the  objecU  of  | 
he  curioeity,  and  too  near  to  the  crowds  to 
which  ho  iras  himself  an  object  of  curiosity.  | 
Be  accordingly  removed  to  Deptford,  and  was 
there  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Erelyn,  a  : 
ksoee  which  had  long  been  a  faTOorite  resort 
•r  »en  of  letters,  men  of  taste  and  men  of 
lOCBee.  Here  Peter  gave  himself  up  to  his 
frvoorite  pursuits.  He  navigated  a  yacht  every 
dbav  up  and  down  the  river.  His  apartment 
was  crowded  with  models  of  three  deckers  and 
two  deckers,  frigates,  sloops  and  fireshipg. 
no  only  Englishman  of  rank  in  whose  society 
he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was  the  ec- 
oeBtric  Caermarthen,  whose  passion  for  the  sea 
lore  some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and  who 
was  very  eomperent  to  give  an  opinion  about 
«very-  part  of  a  ship  from  the  stem  to  the  stern. 
Cbennarthen,  indeed,  became  so  great  a  favour- 
ite that  he  prevailed  on  the  Oiar  to  consent  to 
t^  adnassion  of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco 
iBto  Russia.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend 
tkai  the  Roseian  clergy  would  cry  out  against 
Moy  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rule,  and  would 
■txvnnoasly  maintain  that  the  practice  of 
•Bokxng  was  condemned  by  that  text  which 
declares  that  man  is  defiled,  not  by  those 
things  whieh  enter  in  at  the  mouth,  but  by 
those  whieh  proceed  out  of  it.  This  appre- 
hension was  expressed  by  a  deputation  of  mer- 
chant-s  who  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  Czar;  but  they  were  reassured  by  the  air 
with  which  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  prieste  in  order. 

He  was  indeed   so  f^^e  firom  any  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  that  both  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants hoped  at  different  times  to  make  him 
a   proselyte.      Burnet,    commissioned  by  h\a 
brethren,  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  his  owb 
restless  curiosity   ami   lore  of  meddling,  re 
paired   to  I>eptrord    and  was  honoured  wiiV 
■ereral  aodieaees.    The  Czar  could  not  be  per 
suaded  to  exhibit  himself  at  St.  Paul's;  but  h< 
was  induced  to  visit  Lambeth  Palaee.   There  hi 
saw  the  ceremony  of  ordination  performed,  ant 
expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  Anglicar 
rituaL    Kothiog  in  Knghmd  sstoniahed  him  s; 
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mutfh  *t  the  Arebieptaocpal  Ubrary.  It  wjm 
the  fitai  good  collection  of  hookfl  that  h@  had 
B&en  I  aud  be  declared  that  he  had  never 
imik^lnpd  thai  there  were  bo  many  printed 
voIuine§  in  the  world. 

The  impreiiBtori  which  he  made  on  Burnet 
wa4i  Doi  faYourahlo-  The  good  bitihop  could 
not  nnder^iand  thiit  a  mind  wbieh  ieetned  te 
be  cbieity  occupied  with  cjucfitionB  about  tJie 
beat  phit^e  for  a  capitivn  and  the  bo^t.  way  of 
rigging  a  jury  mairt  might  be  cnpablef  not 
merely  of  ruling  an  ooipiro,  but  of  ereaUng  a 
nation.  He  conifdauitfU  \lmt  he  bad  gone  to 
Ree  a  great  prince,  and  hud  found  only  an, 
]  fid  u  fi  t  rious  a  h  i  p  w  r  i  gh  t .  N  or  dQi.<fl  E  t  ely  a  aei'iu 
to  have  formed  a  much  more  favguraldts  opi- 
nion of  lii»  august  tenant,  it  wat»>  indeed,  n<it 
in  thti  ^huriLcTer  of  tenjiiit  that  the  CUivr  wai 
Ukely  to  gjxin  the  gvio<l  wurd  of  dvjIiMvd  men* 
With  all  the  high  qualities  which  were  peculiar 
to  Uim&vlf'f  be  had  Ul  the  tilihy  liahits  which 
were  then  common  among  his  eonntryinen. 
To  the  end  of  hia  life,  while  disciplining  artnie^p 
founding  ^chooL%  fra tiling  codei^,  organifiing 
tributialii,  building  cities  in  deserte,  joining 
distant  aoaB  by  ariihdal  Hyer^^  he  lived  in  hi^ 
palace  like  a  hug  in  n  sty  ;  and,  when  he  waa 
etiter^atned  by  o^her  »overei^ns»  never  fniled 
to  leave  on  titcir  [apeHiried  walls  and  velvet 
atate  bed»  un6i|uivociil  proofs  that  a  savnge 
bad  been  there,  Evelyn'^  house  wns»  lett  in 
fiuch  a  i^tate  that  the  Treasury  Cjuieted  hia 
complainls  with  a  c:onaiderabl(]  sum  of  money. 

Towards  the  eloao  ol  Mai^h  the  ('*ar  vis^ited 
Porti^niouth,  Baw  a  Khani  Hca- tight  at  Bpitbead, 
watched  every  inovement  of  the  contending 
fleets  with  intcnBe  imereat^  and  cipre^aed  in 
warm  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
fovf^rnment  which  had  provided  so  delightful 
a  flpectiLcle  for  hi^  an]iif3<ement  and  inmruction. 
After  pa9i.<iing  more  than  three  mouths  in  £iig-> 
land,  he  depVirted  in  high  good  humour.* 

Hia  vlmt,  his  niugular  character^  and  what 
wai  rumoured  of  bin  great  designs,  excited 
mueh  euno»ity  here,  but  iioihing  more  than 
enriosity.  England  had  aa  yet  noihiug  Lo  hope 
or  to  lear  from  his  vast  empire.  All  her  serious 
apprcbeuflioni  were  dii-eotcd  towards  u  different 
quarter.  None  could  lay  how  eoon  FrancoH,  ao 
hifely  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy  agaiti. 

The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  great  w^rstern  ptfwera  were  widely  ditieveut 
fiom  thoae  which  had  eiiHted  before  the  war. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  had  eliipucd 
between  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  mid 
the  Hevolntion,  all  the  envoys  who  had  heeu 
sent  from  ^Vhitehtdl  to  Versailles  had  be  on 
lucre  *<vcophauta  of  the  great  King*  In  Eng- 
land the  Frt^nch  ambaiiaador  bad  been  the  ub- 
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JMt  of  ft  dogradiig  irmbip*  The  oluefli  tt 
both  the  great  parties  had  been  his  pensionen 
and  his  tools.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  had 
paid  him  open  homage.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition  >ad  stolen  into  hie  house  by  the 
baek  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  implore  his 
good  offioes«  had  psctecuted  him  for  moaej 
with  the  importunity  of  street  beggars ;  an<i^ 
when  thej  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
him  a  box  of  doubloons  or  a  bill  of  ezohangOv 
had  embraced  him  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
joj.  But  those  days  were  past.  £ngland 
would  never  again  send  a  Preston  or  a  8kelt«n 
to  bow  down  before  the  msjesty  of  Franee. 
France  would  neyer  again  send  a  Barillon  to 
dictate  to  the  cabinet  of  England.  Henceforth 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  would 
be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minis- 
ter who  was  to  represent  him  at  the  French 
Court  should  be  a  man  of  the  first  oonsidera- 
tion,  and  one  on  whom  entire  reliance  could  be 
reposed.  Portland  was  chosen  for  this  im- 
portant and  delicate  mission ;  and  the  choice 
was  eminently  judicious.  He  had,  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  preceding  year,  shown  more 
ability  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
crowd  of  formalists  who  had  been  exchanging 
notes  and  drawing  up  protocols  at  Ryswick. 
Things  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty 
were  well  known  to  him.  The  clue  of  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  England  and  Holland 
was  in  his  possessiea.  His  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence were  beyond  ail  praise.  These  were 
strong  recommendations.  Yet  it  seemed 
strange  to  many  that  William  should  hsTC 
been  willing  to  pari,  for  a  considerable  time, 
f^om  a  companion  with  whom  he  had  during 
a  quarter  of  a, century  lived  on  terms  of  en- 
tire confidence  and  alfeotion.  The  truth  was 
that  the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long 
been,  but  that  the  affeetion«  though  it  was  not 
yet  extinct,  though  it  had  not  even  cooled,  had 
become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  both  parties. 
Till  very  recently,  the  little  knot  of  personal 
friends  who  had  followed  William  from  his 
native  land  to  his  place  of  splendid  banish- 
ment had  been  firmly  united.  The  aversion 
which  the  English  nation  felt  for  them  had 
given  him  much  pain;  but  he  had  not  been 
annoyed  by  any  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  had,  without  a 
murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the  first  place  in 
the  royal  favour ;  nor  had  Portland  grudged 
to  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and 
very  signal  proofs  Of  their  master's  kindness. 
But  a  younger  rival  bad  lately  obtained  an  in- 
fluenee  whi^  created  much  jealousy.  Among 
the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with  the 
Prince  of  <>ange  flrom  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay 
was  one  named  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Keppel 
had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  winning 
manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not  a  profound, 
understanding.  Courage,  loyalty  and  secreay 
were  common  between  him  and  Portland.  In 
other  points  they  differed  widely.  Portland  was 
Baturally  the  very  opposite  of  a  flatterer,  and, 
having  been  the  intimate  Mend  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  House  of  Bentinok 
was  not  so  wide  as  it  afterwards  became,  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  plain  speaking  which  he 
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youth  had  become  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms.    He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a  vay 
respectful,'  aulgeet    There  was  nothing  which 
he  was  not  ready  to  do  or  suffer  for  WiUiais. 
Bat  in  his  inlereourse  with  William  he  was 
blunt  and  sometimes  surly.    &epp«l,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  great  desire  to  pleisse,  aad 
looked  up  with  unfeigned   admiration  to  a 
master  whom  he  had  been  accustomed,  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  to  consider  as  the 
first  of  living  men.     Arts,  therefore,  which 
were   neglected  by  the  elder  courtier  wers 
assiduously  practised  by  the  younger.     So 
early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd  observen 
were  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Eeppd 
watched  every  turn  of  the  King's  eye,  and  an- 
ticipated the  King's  tmuttered  wishes.  Grada- 
ally  the  new  servant  rose  into  favour.  He  wss 
at  length  made  £ari  of  Albemarle  and  Master 
of  the  Robes*     But  his  elevation,  though  it 
furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  fresh  topic  for 
calumny  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to 
the  nation  as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had 
been.     Portland's  manners  were  thought  dry 
and  haughty ;  but  envy  was  disarmed  by  the 
blandness  ot  Albenuurle's  temper  and  by  the 
affability  of  his  deportment.  Portland,  though 
strictly  honest,  was  covetous.:  Albemarle  was 
generous.      Portland   had    been  naturalixed 
here  only  in  name  and  form :  but  Albemarle 
affected  to  have  forgotten  his  own  country, 
and  to  have  become  an  Englishman  in  feelings 
and  manners.    The  palace  was  soon  disturbed 
by  quarrels  in  which  Portland  seems  to  hers 
been  alwsys  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he 
found  little  support  either  among  the  EngU^ 
or  among  his  own  oountiymen.     William,  in- 
deed, was  not  the  man  to  discard  an  old  friend 
for  a  new  one.    He  steadily  gave,  an  all  occa- 
sions, the  preference  to  the  companion  of  his 
youthful  days.     Portland  had  the  first  place 
in  the  bed-chamber.     He  held  high  command 
in  the  army.     On  all  great  occasions  he  was 
trusted  and  consulted.      He  was   far   more 
powerful  in  Scotland  than  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, and  far  deeper  in  the  secret  of  fo- 
reign affairs  than  the  Secretary  of  State,     fie 
wore  the  Qarter,   which    sovereign    princes 
coveted.  Lands  and  money  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  Europe.    Albemarle  had  aa 
yet  not  even  a  regiment;   he  had  not  been 
sworn  of  the  councU;  and  the  wealth  which  he 
owed  to  the  royal  bounty  was  a  pittance  when 
compared  with  the  domains  and  ihe  hoards  of 
Portland.     Yet  Portland  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved.    He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  othef 
person  near  him,  though  below  him,  in   the 
royal  favour.     In  his  fits  of  resentful  sullen- 
ness,  he  hinted  an  intention  of  retiring  from 
ihe  Court.     William  omitted  nothing  that  a 
brother  could  have  done   to  aooih  and  con- 
ciliate a  brother.    Letters  are  still  extant  in 
which  he,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  calls 
God  to  witness  that  his  affection  for  Bentinck 
still  is  what  it  was  in  their  early  dnjs.    At 
length  a  compromise  wss  made.      Portland* 
disgusted  with  Kensington,  was  not   eorry  u 
go  to   France  as  ambassador;  .and    WilUaa 
with  deep  emotion  consented  to  a  separation 
longer  than  had  ever  taken  place  during  aa 
intimaqy  of  twenty  five  years.    A  daj  m  two 
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after  tli*  W9w  "pltnipoivaMvfj  ifd  set  out  on 
his  miBsion,  h»  reo«iTed  a  touching  letter  from 
hie  master.  "  The  loss  of  your  soeiety/*  the 
King  wrote,  '*  has  affected  me  more  than  you 
can  imagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
believe  th«t  you  felt  as  much  pain  at  quitting 
sie  as  I  felt  at  seeing  you  depart :  for  then  I 
might  hope  that  you  had  ceased  to  donbt  the 
truth  of  what  I  h)  solemnly  declared  to  yen  on 
nsy  oath.  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more 
sincere.  My  feeling  towards  you  is  one  which 
nothing  but  death  can  alter."  It  should  seem 
that  the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate 
assurances  was  not  perfectly  gracious :  for,  when 
the  King  next  wrote,  he  gently  complained  of 
an  expression  which  bad  wounded  him  severely. 

But,  though  Portland  was  an  unreasonable 
and  querulous  friend,  he  was  a  roost  faithful 
and  lealons  minister.  His  despatches  show 
how  indefatigably  he  toiled  for  the  interests, 
and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity, 
of  the  prince  by  whom  he  imagined  tiMt  he 
had  been  ui\{ustly  and  unkindly  treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that 
England  had  fver  sent  to  any  foreign  court. 
Twelve  men  ef  honourable  birth  and  ample 
fortune,  some  of  whom  afterwards  filled  high 
ofiicee  in  the  State,  attended  the  mission  at 
their  own  charge.  Saoh  of  them  had  his  own 
carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his  own  train  of 
servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in 
different  ways,  attained  great  note  in  litera- 
ture, were  of  the  company.  Bapln,  whose  his- 
tory of  Snglaad  might  have  been  found,  a 
eentuiy  ago,  in  every  library,  was  the  preceptor 
ef  the  Ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord  Wood- 
stock. Prior  was  Seeretary  of  Legation.  His 
quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  peliteness,  and 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
marked  him  oat  as  eminently  fitted  for  diplo- 
matic employment.  He  had,  however,  found 
much  difficulty  in  overcoming  an  odd  prejudice 
which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him. 
PorUand,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar.  He 
had  probably  never  read  an  English  book ;  but 
he  had  a  general  notion,  unhappily  but  too  well 
founded,  that  the  wits  and  poeta  who  eongrc* 
gated  at  Will's  were  a  most  prolhne  and  licea* 
tions  set;  and,  being  himself  a  man, of  ortho- 
dox opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was  not  dis^ 
posed  to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he 
Bupposed  to  be  a  ribald  seeffer.  Prior,  with 
much  address,  and  perhaps  with  the  help  of  a 
little  hypocrisy,  oomplet^y  removed  this  un- 
favourable impression.  He  tatted  on  serious 
subjects  seriously,  quoted  the  New  Testament 
appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the 
eharge  of  Popexy,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive 
blow,  gave  the  definition  cf  a  true  Church  from 
the  nineteenth  Article.  Portland  stared  at  him. 
**  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so  good  a 
Christian.  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  an 
atheist."  "  An  atheist,  my  good  lord  1"  cried 
Prior.  "What  could  lead  your  lordship  to  enter- 
tain sueh  a  suspioion  V  *•  Why,"  said  Portland, 
'*  I  knew  that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  thatyon  did  not  belierve  in  God."  <'My 
lord,"  said  the  wit,  <*yon  do  us  poets  the  greatest 
Injustice.  Of  all  people  we  are  the  farthest  ttem 
atheism.  For  the  atheists  do  not  even  wor- 
ship the  true  God.  whom  the  rest  of  mankind 
acknowledge ;  and  we  are  always  invoklBg  and 


hymning  false  gods  wh<mi  everybody  else  has 

renounced."  This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  all  who  remember  the  eternally  re- 
curring allusions  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  Mars, 
Cupid  and  ApoHo,  which  were  meant  to  be 
the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes,  of  Prior's , 
compositions.  But  Portland  was  much  puxxled. . 
However,  he  declared  himself  satisfied;  and 
the  young  diplomatist  withdrew,  laughing  t^ 
think  with  how  little  learning  a  man  might 
shine  in  courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate  treaties* 
obtain  a  coronet  and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  for- 
tune of  half  a  million. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  eaurtiers  of, 
Yersailles,  though  more  accustomed  tban  the 
Londoners  to  magnificent  pageantry,  allowed 
that  no  minister  from  any  foreign  state  had 
ever  made  so  superl^^an  appearance  as  Port- 
land. His  horses,  his  liveries,  hie  plate,  were 
unrivalled.  His  state  carriage,  drawn  by  eight 
fine  Neapolitan  greys  decorated  with  orange 
ribands,  was  specially  admired.  On  the  day 
of  his  public  entry  the  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectatora 
along  a  line  of  three  miles.  As  he  passed  over, 
the  bridge  on  which  the  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hearing  on  a 
of  the  crowd  exclaim:  **  Was  it-not  this  gen-' 
tleman's  master  that  we  burned  on  this  very 
bridge  eight  years  ago?"  The  ambassador's 
hotel  was  constantly  thronged  from  morning 
to  night  by  visitors  in  plumes  and  embroidery.. 
Several  tables  were  sumptuously  spread  every 
day  under  his  roof;  and  every  English  travell^ 
of  decent  station  and  character  was  welcoma 
to  dine  there.  The  board  at  which  the  master 
of  the  house  presided  in  person,  and  at  which 
he  entertained  his  most  distinguished  guests* 
was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  ti^an  that  of  any 
prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  For  there  the 
moat  exquisite  cookery  of  Prance  was  set  off 
by  a  certain  neatness  and  comfort  which  then* 
as  now,  pecnliarly  belonged  to  England.  Dur- 
ing the  banquet  the  room  wss  filled  with  peopla 
of  fashion,  who  went  to  see  the  grandees  eat  and 
drink.  The  expense  of  all  this  splendour  an<t 
hospitality  was  enormous,  and  was  exaggerated 
by  report.  The  cost  to  the  English  government 
really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  five  months* 
It  is  probable  that  the  opulent  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out 
nearly  as  much  more  from  their  private  re^ 
sources. 

The  malecontents  at  the  coffee  bouses  of  Lon-* 
don  murmured  at  this  profusion,  and  accused 
William  of  ostentation.  But,  as  this  fault  was 
never,  on  any  other  occasion,  imputed  to  him 
even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unreason^ 
ably  attribute  to  policy  what  to  superficial  or 
malicious  observers  seemed  to  be  vanity.  He 
probably  thought  it  important,  at  the  oom« 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  be* 
tween  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  West,  te 
hold  high  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he 
wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed,  that  the  great* 
ness  of  a  prince  does  not  depend  on  piles  of 
silver  bowls  and  chargers,  trains  of  gilded 
coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running  footmen 
in  brocade,  and  led  horses  in  velvet  bousingSi 
But  he  knew  also  that  the  subjects  of  Lewis 
had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their  magnificent 
sovereign,  been  accustomed  to  see  power  con- 
stantly associated  with  pompt  and  would  hardly 
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believe  that  ihe  rabstsnce  existed  tmlese  tbej 
were  daiiled  by  the  trftppisgs. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  <he 
imagination  of  the  French  people,  fae  com- 
pletely succeeded.  The  stately  and  gorgeous 
appearance  which  the  English  embassy  made 
on  public  occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the 
general  topic  of  conyersation  at  Paris.  Portland 
enjoyed  apopularity  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  fae  had  in- 
curred in  England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps 
seem  less  strange  when  we  consider  what  im- 
mense sums  he  had  accumulated  at  the  expense 
of  the  English,  and  what  immense  sums  he  was 
laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  French.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  he  could  not 
confer  or  correspond  with  Englishmen  in  their 
own  language,  and  that  the  FVench  tongue  was 
dt  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  natiye 
Holland.  He,  therefore,  who  here  was  called 
greedy,  niggardly,  dull,  brutal,  whom  oneEnff- 
liijh  nobleman  had  described  as  a  block  of  wood, 
•nd  another  as  just  capable  of  carrying  a  mes- 
sage right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France 
considered  as  a  model  of  grace,  of  dignity  and 
of  munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiator  and 
A  finished  gentleman.  He  was  the  better  liked 
because  he  was  a  Dutchman.  For,  though  for- 
tune had  favoured  'William,  though  considera- 
tions of  policy  had  induced  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  still,  in  the 
estimation  6f  that  Court,  an  usurper;  and  bis 
£nrli»h  councillors  and  captains  were  perjured 
traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  hslters, 
and  might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved. 
But  Bentinck  was  not  to  be  oonfounded  with 
Leeds  and  Marlboroufh,  Orf<n^  and  Oodol- 
phin.  He  had  broken  no  oath,  had  violated 
BO  law.  He  owed  no  allegiaDoe  to  the  Moose 
of  Stuart ;  and  the  fidelity  and  seal  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  do  ties  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  his  own  master  entitled  him  to  respeot. 
The  noble  and  powerful  vied  with  each  othor 
In  paying  honour  to  the  stranger. 

The  ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  Dauphin  at  Mendon.  A  Marshal  of  France 
was  charged  to  do  the  honours  of  Marli ;  and 
Lewis  graciously  expressed  his  oonoem  that 
the  frosts  of  an  ungenial  spring  prevented  the 
fountains  and  flower  beds  f^om  appearing  to 
advantage.  On  one  occasion  Portland  was  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  being  selected  to  hold 
the  waxlight  in  the  royal  bedroom,  bat  by 
being  invited  to  go  within  the  balustrade  which 
surrounded  the  couch,  a  magic  circle  which  the 
most  illustrious  foreigners  had  hitherto  found 
impassable.  The  Secretary  shared  largely  in 
the  attentions  which  were  paid  to  his  chief. 
The  Prince  of  Cond^  took  pleasure  in  talking 
with  him  on  literary  subjects.  The  courtesy 
of  the  aged  Bossuet,  the  glory  of  the  Cbureh  of 
Kome,  was  long  gratefolly  remembered  by  the 
young  heretic.  Boileau  had  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  to  exchange  a  ftriendly  greeting 
with  the  aspiring  norioe  who  had  administered 
to  him  a  discipline  as  severe  as  he  had  adminis- 
tored  to  Quinanlt.  The  great  King  himself 
warmly  praised  Prior's  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  will  be  thought  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  His  Ma- 
jesty was  an  excellent  model  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  geBtlemaiilike  de«>ortmeBt,  and  that 


Prior  had  passed  hfs  boyhood  in  drawing  cori^s 
at  a  tavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in  the  seeU- 
sion  of  a  college.  The  Secretary  did  not  however 
carry  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from 
asserting,  on  proper  occasions,  the  dignity  of 
his  country  snd  of  his  master.  He  looked 
coldly  on  the  twenty  one  celebrated  pictures 
in  which  Le  Brun  had  represented  on  the  eetW 
ing  of  the  gallery  of  Versailles  the  exploits  of 
Lewis.  When  be  was  sneeringly  asked  whether 
Kensington  Palace  could  boast  of  stxch  deJo< 
rations,  he  answered,  with  spirit  nndproririoty: 
*<  No,  Sir.  The  memorials  of  the  greet  J.iegt 
wtiich  my  master  has  done  are  to  be  sfjen  in 
many  places ;  but  not  in  his  own  hour^." 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  Cisbassy, 
there  was  one  drawback.  James  frUB  stili  at 
St.  Germains ;  and  round  the  mock  King  wers 
gathered  a  mock  Court  and  Cou*.ieil,  a  Great 
Seal  and  a  Privy  Seal,  a  crowd  cf  garters  and 
collars,  white  staves  and  gold  beys,  il gainst 
the  pleasure  which  the  marlwcd  attentions  of 
the  French  princes  and  gran  i^ea  gave  to  Port- 
land, was  to  be  set  ofiT  the  vexation  which  he 
felt  when  Middleton  crossed  his.  path  with  the 
busy  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of  State.  But  it 
was  with  emotions  far  deej^r  that  the  Ambas- 
sador saw  on  the  terraceu  and  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Versailles  men  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  plots  against  the  life  of 
his  master.  He  expressed  bis  indignatioK 
loudly  and  vehemently.  **I  hope,"  he  said, 
**that  there  is  no  design  in  this;  that  these 
wretehes  are  not  purposely  thmst  in  my  way. 
When  they  cone  near  me  all  mj  blood  runs 
back  in  my  veins."  His  words  were  reported 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  Boufilers  to  smooth 
matters:  and  Bonfllers  took  oceasioB  to  say 
soBietbing  on  the  sabject  as  if  from  hiaiself. 
Portland  easily  divined  that  in  talking  with 
Boufilers  he  was  really  talking  with  Louis,  and 
eagerly  seised  the  opportunity  of  repreaenting 
the  expediency,  the  absolute  neeesslty,  of  re* 
moving  James  to  a  greater  distanee  f^om  Eng- 
land. «*It  was  not  contemplated.  Marshal," 
be  said,  "  when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace 
in  Brabant,  that  a  palace  in  the  subBrhs  of 
Paris  was  to  eontinue  to  be  an  asylBm  for  out- 
laws  and  murderers^*'  **  Nay,  my  Lord, "  said 
Boufilers,,  uneasy  doubtless  on  his  own  ac- 
count, "you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I 
gave  yoB  any  pledge  that  King  James  would 
be  required  to  leave  France.  You  are  too 
honourable  a  man,  you  are  too  mooh  my  fHend, 
to  say  any  sueh  thing."  *'lt  is  trae,"  an- 
swered Portland,  **  that  I  did  not  iBsist  on  a 
positive  promise  from  you;  bat  remember 
what  passed.  I  proposed  that  KiBg  James 
should  retire  to  Rome  or  Modeaa.  Thea  yoa 
snggested  Avignon;  and  I  aafented.  Ceruinly 
my  regard  for  yon  makes  me  very  bb willing 
to  do  aay thing  that  wonld  give  yon  pain. 
But  my  master's  interests  are  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  friei^ds  that  I  have  in  the  world 
pnt  together.  I  mast  tell  His  Most  Christiaa 
M^esty  all  that  passed  betweea  as ;  aad  I  hope 
that,  when  I  tell  him,  yoa  will  be  pressBt^  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  bear  witness  that  1  have 
not  pnt  a  single  word  of  mine  into  yoar  mouth.** 

When  Bouflers  had  argued  and  expoatalated 
in  vain,  Villeroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand, 
bat  had  no  better  success*  A  few  days  laier 
PoitlaBd  had  a  long  private  aadienoe  of  Lcwia. 
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Lewis  d«e1ared  ihftC  be  wm  detarmiaed  to  kMp 

his  word,  to  presenre  tho  peww  of  Europe,  to 
abstain  fh>m  erery thiog  which  could  gire  just- 
cause  of  offence  to  Snglaad ;  bat  that,  at  a  maa 
of  honour,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  could  not 
roAiRe  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  hie  own 
first  cousin.  Portland  replied  that  nobody 
questioned  His  Majesty's  good  faith;  but  that 
while  Saint  Germains  was  occupied  by  its  pre- 
sent inmates  it  would  be  beyond  eyen  His 
Majesty's  power  to  preyenC  eternal  plotting 
between  them  and  the  malecontents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  of  DoTer,  and  that, 
while  such  plotting  went  on,  the  peace  must 
necessarily  be  insecure.  The  question  was 
really  not  one  of  humanity.  It  was  not  asked, 
it  was  not  wished,  that  James  should  be  left 
destitute.  Nay,  the  English  gOTcrnment  was 
willing  to  allow  him  an  income  larger  than 
that  which  he  deriyed  from  the  munificence 
of  France.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  which  in  strictness  of  law  he  had  no 
right,  awaited  his  acceptance,  if  he  would  ealy 
moye  to  a  greater  distance  Arom  the  country 
which,  while  he  was  near  it,  could  never  be  at 
rest.  If,  in  such  ciroumatanoes,  he  reftised  to 
moye,  this  was  the  strongest  reason  for  beliey- 
ing  that  he  could  not  safely  be  suffered  to  stay. 
The  fact  that  he  thought  the  difference  between 
residing  at  St.  Qermains  and  residing  at  Avig- 
Don  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year  si^- 
ficiently  preyed  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  throne  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  or  of  something  weree. 
Lewis  answered  that  on  that  point  his  resolu- 
tion was  unalterable.  He  neyer  would  compel 
his  guest  and  kinsman  to  depart  <*  There  is 
another  matter,*'  said  Portland,  <* about  which 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  representations. 
I  mean  the  countenance  giyen  to  the  assassins." 
**  I  know  nothing  about  assassins,"  said  Lewis. 
'*  Of  course,"  answered  the  Ambassador,  **your 
Majesty  knows  nothing  abo«t  such  men.  At 
least  your  Majesty  does  not  know  them  for 
what  they  are.  But  I  can  point  them  o»t, 
and  can  furnish  ample  proofs  of  their  guilt." 
He  then  named  Berwick.  For  tlie  English 
Goyernment,  which  had  been  willing  to  make 
large  allowances  for  Berwick's  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  acts  of 
open  and  manly  hostility,  oonceiyed  that  he 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  indulgence  by  beoom- 
ing  privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot.  This  man, 
Portland  said,  constantly  haunted  Versailles. 
Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of  a  stHl  deeper  dye* 
— Barclay,  the  chief  contriyer  of  the  mnrderoos 
ambuscade  of  Tumham  Green, — ^had  found  in 
France  not  only  an  asylum,  but  an  honourable 
military  position.  The  monk  who  was  some- 
times called  Harrison  and  Hometimes  went  by 
the  alias  of  Johnson,  but  who,  whether  Harri- 
son or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's 
accomplices,  was  now  comfortably  settled  as 
prior  of  a  religious  house  in  France.  Lewis 
denied  or  evaded  all  these  charges.  ••  I  never, " 
iie  said,  '* heard  of  your  Harrison.  As  to  Bar- 
clay, he  certainly  once  hnd  a  company:  but  it 
has  been  disbanded ;  and  what  has  become  of 
him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  that  Berwick 
was  ;n  London  towards  the  close  of  1696 ;  but 
he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain^ 
ing  whether  a  descent  on  England  was  praotir 


eable :  and  I  am  confident  that  he  was  no  party  , 
1^  any  cruel  and  dishonourable  design."  In 
troth  Lewis  had  a  strong  personal  motive  for 
defending  Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as 
respected  the  Assassination  Plot  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  extended  beyond  connivance ;  and 
to  the  extent  of  oonnivance  Lewis  himself  was 
guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was 
left  to  Portland  was  to  announce  that  the  exiles 
must  make  their  choice  between  St.  Germains 
and  fifty  thousand  a  year ;  that  the  protocol 
of  Byswiok  bound  the  English  government  to 
pay  to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave 
her ;  that  the  law  gave  her  nothing ;  that  con- 
sequently the  English  government  was  bound 
to  nothing;  and  that,  while  she,  her  husband , 
and  her  ohild  remained  where  they  were,  she 
should  have  nothing.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
announcement  would  produce  a  considerable 
effect  even  in  James's  household ;  and  indeed  ' 
some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem 
to  have  thought  the  chance  of  a  restoration  so 
smaU  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a , 
splendid  income,  though  coupled  with  a  con- 
dition which  might  make  that  small  chance 
somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if 
there  was  mormuring  among  the  Jacobites,  it 
was  disregarded  by  James.  He  was  fully  re- 
solved not  to  move,  and  was  only  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  by  learning  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  usurper  as  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour. Lewis  paid  so  much  regard  to  Port- 
land's complaints  as  to  intimate  to  Middleton 
a  requestt  equivalent  to  a  command,  that  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  retinue 
of  the  banished  King  of  England  would  not 
come  to  Versailles  on  days  on  which  the  re- 
presentative of  the  actual  King  was  expected 
there.  But  at  other  places  there  was  constant 
risk  of  an  encounter  which  might  have  pro- 
duced several  duels,  if  not  an  European  war. 
Jamas  indeed,  far  from  shunning  such  encoun- 
ters, seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse  pleasure 
in  thwarting  his  benefactor's  wish  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  in  placing  the  Ambast«ador  in  em- 
barrassing situations.  One  day  his  Excellency, 
while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  the 
Dauphin's  celebrated  wolf  pack,  was  informed 
that  King  James  meant  to  be  of  the  party,  aud. 
was  forced  to  stay  at  home.  Another  dny, 
when  his  Excellency  had  set  his  heart  oa 
having  some  sport  with  the  royal  staghounds, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Grand  Huntsman  that 
King  James  might  probably  come  to  the  ren- 
desvous  without  any  notice.  Melfort  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  laying  traps  for  the  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legation.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  more  than  once  placed  in 
•ueh  a  situation  that  they  could  scarcely  avoid 
passing  close  to  him.  Were  they  to  salute  him  t 
Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while 
everybody  else  saluted  him?  No  EogUshmau 
sealoos  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Protest- 
aat  religion  would  willingly  do  anything 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  act  of  hom- 
age to  a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  no  gooduatured 
and  generous  man,  however  firm  in  his  Whig 
principles,  would  willingly  offer  any  thing 
which  could  look  like  an  affront  to  an  inno- 
oeni  and  a  most  unfortunate  child. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  import- 
ance claimed  Portland's  attention.  There  was 
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say  something,  but  about  which  he  obserred 
strict  silence.  How  to  interpret  that  silenoe 
they  scarcely  knew.  They  were  certain  only 
that  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of  unoonoem. 
They  were  well  assured  that  the  subject  whioh 
he  so  carefully  aToided  was  never,  during  two 
waking  hours  together,  out  of  his  thoughts  or 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  master.  Nay,  there 
was  not  in  all  Christendom  a  single  politician, 
Arom  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  dowiAto 
the  silliest  newsmongers  of  coffeehouses,  who 
really  felt  that  indifference  which  the  prudent 
Ambassador  of  England  affected.  A  momentous 
event,  which  had  during  many  years  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  probable,  was 
now  certain  and  near.  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the»  Fifth,  would  soon  die 
without  posterity.  Who  would  then  be  the  heir 
to  his  many  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  counties, 
lordships,  acquirdi  in  different  ways,  held  by 
different  titles  and  subject  to  different  laws  ? 
That  was  a  question  about  which  Jurists  dif- 
fered, and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  jurists 
would,  even  if  they  were  unanimous,  be  suf- 
fered to  decide.  Among  the  olaimants  were 
the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  continent: 
there  was  little  chance  that  they  would  submit 
to  any  arbitration  but  that  of  the  sword ;  and 
it  could  not  be  hoped  that,  if  they  appealed  to 
the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  pre« 
tension  to  any  part  of  the  disputed  inheritance 
would  long  remain  neutral.  For  there  was 
in  Western  Europe  no  government  whieh  did 
not  feel  that  its  own  prosperity,  dignity  and 
security  might  depend  on  the  event  of  th<e 
contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  empire,  which  had,  in  the 
preceding  century,  threatened  both  France  and 
England  with  subjugation,  had  of  late  been  of 
hardly  so  much  account  as  the  Duehy  of  Savoy 
or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  But  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  fkte  of  that  empire 
was  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  paralytic  helplessness  and  drow- 
siness of  the  body  once  so  formidable  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  defloienoy  of  the  natural 
elements  of  power.  The  dominions  of  the  Ca^ 
tholic  King  were  in  extent  and  in  population 
superior  to  those  of  Lewis  and  of  William  uni- 
ted. Spain  alone,  without  a  single  dependency, 
ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom  c?  the  first  rank ; 
and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  outlying  provinces  of  that 
monarchy  in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  three  highly  respectable  states  of  the 
second  order.  One  such  state  might  hare  been 
formed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would  hav« 
been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orehard 
and  meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers 
and  canals.  At  short  intervals,  in  that  thick- 
ly peopled  and  carefully  tilled  region,  rose 
stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifici^ 
tions,  embellished  by  fine  cathedrals  and  se- 
nate houses,  and  renowned  either  as  seats  of 
learning  or  as  seats  of  mechanical  industry. 
A  second  flourishing  principality  might  have 
been  created  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out 
of  that  well  watered  garden  of  olives  and  mul- 
berry trees  which  spreads  many  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.    Y«t 
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of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  bail 
taken  pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning,  a 
land  which  would  have  been  paradise,  if 
tyranny  and  superstition  had  not,  during 
many  ages,  lavished  all  their  noxious  influ- 
ences on  the  bay  of  Campania,  the  plain  of 
Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galeeua. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread 
from  the  Equator  northward  and  southward 
throu^  all  the  aigns  of  the  Zodiac  far  into  the 
temperate  zone.  Thenoe  eame  gold  and  silver 
to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  all  the  jewellers'  shops,  of  Europe 
and  Asia^  Thenoe  came  the  finest  tobaooo,  the 
finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indigo,  the  finest 
cochineal,  the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen, 
quinquina,  coffee,  sugar.  Either  tlie  Ticeroy- 
alty  of  Mexico  or  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
wonld,  as  an  independent  state  with  poru 
open  to  all  the  world,  have  been  an  important 
member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many 
parts,  each  of  which  separately  might  have 
been  powerftil  and  highly  considered,  was  im- 
potent to  a  degree  wluoh  moved  at  once  pity 
and  laughter.  Already  one  moat  remarkable 
experinMttt  had  been  tried  on  this  strange  em- 
pire. A  sasall  fragment,  hardly  a  three  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  in  population,  had 
been  detached  firom  the  rest,  had  from  that 
moment  begun  to  display  a  new  energy  and  to 
M^oy  a  new  prosperity,  and  was  aow,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  far 
more  feared  and  reverenced  than  the  huge 
mass  ef  which  It  had  once  been  an  obscure 
comer.  What  a  eontrast  between  the  Holland 
which  Alva  had  oppressed  and  plundered,  and 
the  Holland  f^om  which  William  had  sailed  to 
deliTer  England  1  And  who,  with  such  an  ex- 
ample before  hisi,  would  yenture  to  foretell 
what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the  most 
languid  and  torpid  of  monarchiee  ahould  be 
dissolved,  and  if  every  one  of  the  members 
whiok  had  composed  it  should  enter  on  an  in- 
dependent existence  7 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was 
peculiarly  liable.  The  King,  and  the  King 
alone,  held  it  together.  The  populations 
whieh  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  either 
knew  nothing  of  each  other,  or  regarded  each 
other  with  positive  aversion.  The  Biscajaa 
was  in  no  seaee  the  countryman  of  the  Vnlea- 
eian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscajan,  nor 
the  Fleming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian 
of  the  Fleming.  The  Arragonese  had  never 
ceased  to  pine  for  their  lost  independence. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  liTimg 
theCatalans  had  risen  ia  rebellion,  had  entreat- 
ed Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to  become 
their  ruler  with  the  old  title  of  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, and  had  actually  sworn  fealty  to  him. 
Before  theCatalans  had  been  quieted,  the  Nea- 
politans had  taken  arms,  had  abjured  their 
foreign  master,  had  proclaimed  their  city  a 
republic,  and  had  diected  a  Doge.  In  the  New 
World  the  small  caste  of  bom  Spaniards  which 
had  tHe  exolusive  eigoyment  of  power  and  dig- 
nity was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indiana,  Me&ti- 
SOB  and  Quadroons^  The  Mexicans  especially 
had  turned  Ihoir  eyes  on  a  oiiief  who  bore  the 
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iiftiiie  tnd  had  inherited  the  blood  of  the  un- 
happy Montesuma.  Thus  it  aeemed  thai  the 
empire  against  whieh  Blitabeth  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  seareelj  able  to  contend 
would  not  improbably  fhU  to  pieoee  of  itself, 
and  that  the  first  violent  shook  ftrom  without 
would  scatter  the  ill-cemented  parts  of  the 
huge  fkbrio  in  all  directions. 

But,  though  such  a  dissolution  had  no  ter- 
rors for  theCalalonian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the 
Lombard  or  the  Galabrian,  for  the  Mexican  or 
the  PeroTian,  the  thought  of  it  was  torture 
and  madness  to  the  Castilian.  Castile  eigoyed 
the  supremacy  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
races  and  languages.  Castile  sent  out  goyem- 
ors  to  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima. 
To  Castile  came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  America.  In  Castile  were  os- 
tentatiously displayed  and  laTisUy  spent  great 
fortunes  made  in  remote  proTinoes  by  oppres- 
sion and  corruption.  In  Castile  were  the  King 
and  his  Court.  There  stood  the  stately  Eseu- 
rial,  once  the  centre  of  the  polities  of  the 
world,  the  place  to  which  distant  potentates 
looked,  some  with  hope  and  gratitude,  some 
with  dread  and  hatred,  but  none  without  anx- 
iety and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house  had  in- 
deed departed.  It  was  long  since  couriers 
bearing  orders  big  with  the  fhte  of  kings  and 
commonwealths  had  ridden  forth  ftrom  those 
gloomy  portals.  Military  renown,  maritine 
ascendancy,  the  policy  once  reputed  so  pro- 
found, the  wealth  once  deemed  inexhaustible, 
had  passed  away.  An  undisciplined  army,  a 
rotting  fleet,  an  incapable  council,  an  empty 
treasury,  were  all  that  remained  of  that  which 
had  been  so  great.  Tet  the  proudest  of  na- 
tions could  not  bear  to  part  OTon  with  the 
name  and  the  shadow  of  a  supremacy  which 
was  no  more.  All,  from  the  grandee  of  the 
first  class  to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  the  day  when  God  should  be  pleased 
to  Uke  their  king  to  himself.  Some  of  them 
might  hare  a  prelection  for  Germany ;  but 
such  predilections  'were  subordinate  to  a 
^stronger  feeling.  The  paramount  objeot  was 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  which  Castile 
was  the  head ;  and  the  prince  who  should  ap- 
pear to  be  most  likely  to  preserre  that  integ- 
rity unyiolated  would  hare  the  best  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  erery  true  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  howoTer,  out  of  Castile, 
when  he  considered  the  nature  of  the  inherit- 
ance and  the  situation  of  the  claimants,  could 
doubt  that  a  partition  was  incTitable.  Among 
those  claimants  three  stood  preeminent,  the 
Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Electo- 
ral Prince  of  Bararia. 

If  the  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedi- 
ffree,  the  right  of  the  Dauphin  weujd  hare  been 
incontestable.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  mar- 
ried the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  idster  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Dauphin, 
would  therefore,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  haTc  been  her  brother's  successor. 
But  she  had,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  re- 
nounced, for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  Spanish  crown. 

To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  as- 
sented. It  had  been  made  an  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Pope  had  been 
requested  to  giro  his  apostolical  sanction  to  an 
Vol.  V.        8 


arrangement  so  importMit  to  die  peaee  of  Eu- 
rope; and  Lewis  had  sworn,  by  oreryching 
that  eonld  bind  a  gentleman,  a  king,  and  a 
Christian,  by  his  honour,  by  his  royal  word, 
by  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, by  the  Cross  Of  Christ,  that  he  wouhl 
hold  the  renunciation  saered.* 

The  daim  of  the  Emperor  was  derired  from 
his  mother  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  thn 
Third,  and  aunt  of  Charles  the  Seoond,  and 
could  not  therefore,  if  nearness  of  blood  alone 
were  to  be  regarded,  come  into  competition 
with  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin.  But  the  claim 
of  the  Emperor  was  barred  by  no  renunciation. 
The  riral  pretensions  of  the  great  Houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  f^unished  all  Europe 
with  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  diseussion. 
'  Plaurtble  tomes  were  not  wanting  to  the  sup* 
porters  of  either  cause.  The  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Austria  dwelt  on  Uie  saeredness  of 
treaties ;  the  partisans  of  France  on  the  sa- 
eredness of  birthright.  How,  it  was  asked  on 
one  side,  can  a  Christian  king  hare  the  eiRron- 
tery,  the  impiety,  to  insist  on  a  claim  whieh 
he  has  with  such  solemnity  renounced  in  the 
face  of  hearen  and  earth  T  How,  it  was  asked 
on  the  other  side,  sen  the  ftmdamental  laws  of 
a  monarehy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  but 
that  of  the  supreme  legislature  Y  The  only 
body  which  was  competent  to  take  away  from 
the  children  of  Maria  Theresa  their  hereditary 
rights  was  the  Cortes.  The  Cortes  had  not 
ratified  her  renunoiation.  That  renunciation 
was  therefore  a  nullity ;  and  no  swearing,  no 
signing,  no  sealing,  oouldtum  tliat  nullity  into 
a  reality. 

Which  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had 
the  better  case  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What 
could  not  be  doubted  was  that  neither  would 
obtain  the  prise  without  a  stmggle  which 
would  shake  the  worid.  Nor  ean  we  justly 
blame  either  for  refusing  to  give  way  to  the 
other.  For,  on  this  occasion,  the  chi^  motive 
which  actuated  th«n  was,  not  greediness,  but 
the  fear  of  degradation  and  ruin.  Lewis,  in 
resolring  to  put  everything"  to  hatard  rather 
than  sniPer  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  be  doubled ;  Leopold,  in  determining  to  put 
everything  to  hasard  rather  than  sniPer  the 
power  of  Uie  House  of  Bourbon  to  bo  doubled ; 
merely  obeyed  the  law  of  self  preservation. 
There  was  therefore  one  way,  and  one  alonot 
by  which  the  great  woe  which  seemed  to  be 
coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  dispute  might  be  compro- 
mised? Might  not  the  two  great  rivals  be 
induced  to  make  to  a  third  party  concessions 
such  as  neither  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  to  the  other  T 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anx- 
ious for  the  peace  of  Christendom  looked  as 
their  best  liope,  was  a  child  of  tender  age,  Jo- 
seph, son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  mo« 
ther,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinette,  was  the 


^  It  ia  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  oi  the  en- 


gagement whtch  Lewla,  a  chtTiilrooe  and  a  deTovt  |»rlnoa, 
Tiolaled  wtthooi  the  ■maUcat  aomplcu  **  Nona,  Lonia,  nar 
la  grace  de  Dion,  Roi  trie  Ghr6tien  de  France  et  de  Ka- 


Tarre,  promettntiR  pour  notre  honneur,  en  M  et  parole  de 
Rol,  Jnrons  rar  U  eroix,  lee  MUnt«  BTangllea,  et  le*  eanons 
de  la  Mesae,  quB  nooa  avona  tuBeb6a,4iM  mraa  obaenrerDM^ 
et  aooooi]rfirona  eotUreoMnt  de  htmne  Ibl  tooa  et  charnn 
dee  points  et  arttclea  contenua  au  tralU  de  paiz,  rcnoncU^ 
1  tfon^etaaMe.** 
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only  chlM  of  ik^  Bt^^evor  Leopold  bj  hw  fiv»i 
wife  Margaret,  a  younger  aif ter  of  the  Queen 
of  Lewie  Uie  Fourteenth.  Prince  Joseph  was, 
therefore,  nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  thr<tpe 
than  bis  grandfather  the  £mperor,  or  than  the 
SOBS  whom  the  Emperor  had  by  his  second  wife. 
The  Infanta  Margaret  had  indeed,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  renounoed  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  her  forefathers.  But  the  renun- 
ciation wanted  many  formalities  which  had 
been  obse^r^ed  in  her  sister's  case,  and  might 
be  considered  as  cancelled  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  which  had  declared  that,  failing 
his  issue  male,  Margaret  and  her  posterity 
would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his  Crown.  The 
partisans  of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian 
claim  was  better  than  the  Austrian  claim ;  the 
partisans  of  Austcia  held  that  the  BaTarian 
claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim.  But 
that  which  really  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness  of  tke 
BaTarian  goTsrnment.  The  Electoral  Priace 
was  the  only  candidate  whose  success  would 
alarm  nobody;  would  not  make  it  necessary 
for  any  power  to  raise  another  regiment,  to 
man  another  Arigate,  to  have  in  store  another 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  He  wsji  therefore  the 
Cavmirite  candidate  of  prudent  and  peaceable 
BMn  in  every  country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The 
oeiitesta  of  these  factions  were  daily  renewed 
in  eviery  place  where  men  congregated,  Arom 
Steekhohn  to  Malta,  and  firom  Lisbon  to  Smyr- 
na^ But  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  con- 
flict was  that  which  raged  in  the  palace  of  the 
Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him.  For, 
though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  com- 
petent to  alter  by  his  sole  authority  the  law 
which  regulated  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  yet, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  law  was  doubfeful«  it  was 
probable  that  his  subjects  might  be  disposed 
to  accept  the  construotion  which  he  might  put 
upon  it,  and  to  support  the  claimant  wbom  he 
might,  either  by  a  solemn  adoption  or  by  will, 
designate  as  tbe  rig^tfiil  heir.  It  was  also  in 
the  power  of  the  reigning  sovereign  to  entrust 
all  the  most  important  offices  in  his  kingdom, 
the  government  of  all  the  provinces  sul^eot  to 
him  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
keys  of  all  his  fortresses  and  arsenals,  to  per- 
sons xealotts  for  the  family  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  favour.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  fate  of  whole  nations  might  be 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  might  command  the 
garrisons  of  Baroelona,  of  Mons>  and  of 
Namur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  much  depended  was 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings*  In  old 
times  he  would  have  been  exposed  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  Nrorld;  and  to  expose  him 
woo  Id  have  been  a  kindness.  From  bis  birth 
a  blight  was  on  his  body  and  on  his  mind. 
With  difficulty  his  almost  imperceptible  spark 
of  life  had  been  screened  and  fanned  into  a 
dim  and  flickering  flame.  His  childhood,  ex- 
cept when  he  could  be  rocked  and  sung  into 
sickly  sleep,  was  one  long  piteous  wnil.  Till 
he  was  ten  years  old  his  days  were  passed  on 
the  laps  of  women ;  and  he  was  never  once  suf- 
fered to  stand  on  his  ricketty  legs.  None  of 
those  tawny  little  urchins,  clad  in  rags  stolen 


I  from  scareceows,  whom  MnrlBo  loved  to  paint 
begging  or  rolling  iu  the  sand,  owed  las  to 
education  than  this  despotic  ruler  of  thin; 
millions  of   sul^ests.     The    most    imporust 
events  in  the  history  of  his  own  kingdom,  the 
very  names  of  provinces  and  cities  which  were 
among  his  most  valuable  possessions^  were  un- 
known to  him.     It  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  was  aware  that  -Sicily  waa  an  island, 
that  Christopher  Columbus    had    discovered 
America,  or  that  the  English  were  not  Maho- 
metans.    In  his  youth,  however,  though  too 
imbecile  for  stud^  or  for  business,  he  was  not 
incapable  of  being  amused.     He  shot,  hawked 
and  hunted.     He  enjoyed  with  the  delight  of  a 
true    S{»ani8jrd    two  delightful   spectacles,  a 
horse  with  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew 
writhing  in  the  fire.     The  time  came  when  ihe 
mightiest  of  instincts  ordinarily  wakens  from 
its  repose.    It  was  hoped  that  the  young  King 
would  not  prove  invincible  to  female  attrac- 
tions, and  that  he  would  leave  a  Prince  of  As- 
turias  to  succeed  him.     A  consort,  was  found 
for  him  in  the  royal  fami^  of  France ;  and  her 
beauty  and  grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleasure. 
He  liked  to  adorn  her  with  jewels,  to  see  her 
danoe»  and  to  tell  her  what  sport  he  had  bad 
with  his  dogs  and  his  falconsw    But  it  was  soon 
whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  name. 
She  died;  and  her  plaoe  was  supplied  by  a 
German  princess  nearly  aUied  to  the  Imperial 
House.   But  the  second  marriage,  like  the  first, 
proved  barren ;  and,  long  before  the  King  had 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians  of 
Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in 
all  their  calculations  that  he  would  be  the  last 
descendant,  in  the  male  line  of  Charles  ihe 
Fifth.     Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melan- 
choly took  possession  of  his  soul.     The  direr- 
sions  which  had  been  the  serious  employment 
of  his  youth  became  distasteful  to  him.     He 
ceased  to  find  j>lea8ure  in  liis  nets  and  boar 
spears,   in  the  fandango  and  the    bullfight. 
Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up  in  an  inner 
chamber    from    the    eye*   of   his    courtiers. 
Sometimes  he  loitered  alone,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  in  the  dreary  and  rugged  wilderness 
which    surrounds    the  Escurial.     The   hours 
which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence 
were    divided    between    childish   sports    and 
childish  devotions.     He  delighted  in  rare  ani- 
mals, and  still  more  in  dwarfs.     When  neither 
strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dispel  the 
black  thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind, 
he  repeated  Aves  and  Credos :   he  walked  in 
processions :« sometimes  he  starved  hinaself: 
sometimes  he  whipped  himself.     At  len^ii  a 
complication  of  maladies  completed  the  ruin 
of  all  his  faculties.     His  stomach  failed  :  ncr 
was  this  strange ;  for  in  him  the  malformation 
of  the  jaw,  chsf^cteristic  of  his  family,  was  sw 
serious  that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food ; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  ollaa 
and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which   they 
were  set  before  him.     While  suffering   from 
indigestion  he  was  attacked  by  ague.     Every 
third  day  his  convulsive  tremblings,  his  de- 
jection, his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  dissolution.     His  misery 
was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  evciy- 
bo^  was  calculating  how  long  he  had  to  live, 
and  wondttring  what  would  become   of  bis 
kingdoms  wkeo,  he   should  be    dt^ad.     Ihc 
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•0tat«ly  (HgnltarlM  of  his  h<Hi0diold,  the  piiy- 

Bicians  who  ministered  to  his  diseased  bedy, 
th«  divines  whose  bmineiM  was  to  sooth  his 
not  less  diseased  miad,  the  very  wife  iriio 
ahould  haye  been  intent  on  those  gentle  oiiees 
by  which  female  tenderness  ean  alleviate  eren 
the  misery  of  hopeless  deeoy,  were  all  think- 
>  ing  of  the  new  world  whieh  was  to  commenee 
with  his  death,  and  would  haye  been  perfeetly 
willing  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
balmer  if  they  eould  haye  been  certain  that 
his  successor  would  be  the  prince  whose  inte- 
rest they  espoused.  As  yet  the  party  of  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  predominate.  Charles  had 
a  faint  sort  of  preference  for  the  House  of 
Austria,  which  was  his  own  house,  and  a  fkint 
sort  of  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
with  which  he  had  been  quarrelling,  he  did 
not  well  know  why,  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member. His  Queen,  whom  he  did  not  lore, 
but  of  whom  he  stood  greatly  in  awe,  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  her  kinsman  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  with  her  was  closely  leagued  the 
Count  of  Me)gar,  Hereditary  Admiral  of  Cas- 
tile and  Prime  Minister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  at  the  time  when  Portland 
had  his  first  public  audience  at  Versailles. 
The  French  ministers  were  certain  that  he 
must  be  constantly  thinking  about  that  ques- 
tion, and  were  therefore  perplexed  by  his  evi- 
dent determination  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
They  watched  his  lips  In  the  hope  that  he 
wonld  at  least  let  fall  some  unguarded  word 
indicating  the  hopes  or  fears  entertained  by 
the  English  and  Dutclf  Governments.  But 
Portland  was  not  a  man  out  of  whom  much 
was  to  be  got  in  that  way.  Nature  and  habit 
cooperating  had  made  him  the  best  keeper  of 
aecrets  in  Europe.  Lewis  therefore  directed 
Pomponne  and  Torcy,  two  nrinisters  of  emi- 
nent ability,  who  had,'  under  himself,  the 
chief  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  to  introduce 
the  subject  which  the  discr/^t  confidant  of 
William  seemed  studiously  to  avoid.  Pom- 
ponne and  Torcy  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
Bnglish  embassy,  and  there  opened  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in 
their  master's  name  the  most  earnest  desire, 
not  only  that  the  peace  might  remain  unbro- 
ken, but  that  there  might  be  a  close  union 
between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Kensing- 
ton. One  event  only  seemed  likely  to  raise 
new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic  King  should 
die  before  it  had  been  settled  who  should  suc- 
ceed to  his  immense  dominions,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  nations, 
which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  an 
exhausting  and  devastating  struggle  of  nine 
years,  would  be  again  in  arms.  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  was  therefore  desirous  to 
employ  the  short  interval  which  might  still 
remain  in  concerting  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land the  means  of  preserving  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world. 

*  Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  an- 
swer. He  could  not,  he  said,  presume  to  say 
exactly  what  William's  sentiments  were :  but 
this  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  solely  or  chiefly 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  King  of  England  that 
the  policy  of  England  on  a  great  oeeasHm 


wonld  be  related.  Tie  islanders  must  and 
would  have  their  government  administered 
according  to  certain  maxims  which  they  held 
sacred;  and  of  those  maxims  they  held  none 
more  saered  than  this,  that  every  increase  of 
the  power  of  France  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponne  and  Torey  answered  thai  their 
master  was  most  desirous  to  ajroid  everything 
which  could  excite  the  jealousy  of  which 
Portland  had  spoken.  But  was  it  of  France 
alone  that  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the 
English  must  be  jealous  f  Was  it  forgotten 
that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired  to 
universal  dominion  f  And  would  it  be  wise 
in  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Europe 
to  lend  their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  reeon- 
strueting  the  gigantic  monarchy  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  seemed  likely  to  over- 
whelm them  nil? 

Portland  answered  that,  on  this  subject,  he 
must  be  understood  to  express  only  the  opi- 
nions of  a  private  man.  He  had  however  now 
lived,  during  some  years,  among  the  Engtish, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  ao- 
quainted  with  their  temper.  They  would  not, 
he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by  any  aug- 
mentation of  power  which  the  Emperor  might 
obtain.  The  sea  was  their  element.  TraiBo 
by  sea  was  the  great  souree  of  their  wealth ; 
ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great  objeoi  of  their 
ambition.  Of  the  Bmperor  they  had  no  fear. 
Extensive  as  Was  the  area  whieh  he  governed, 
he  had  not  a  frigate  on  th^  water ;  and  they 
cared  nothing  for  his  Pandours  and  Croatians. 
But  France  had  a  great  navy.  The  balanoe 
of  maritime  power  was  what  would  be  anx- 
iously watched  in  London;  and  the  balanoe 
of  maritime  power  would  not  be  .affected  by  an 
union  between  Spain  and  Austria,  but  would 
be  most  seriously  deranged  by  an  anion  be- 
tween Spain  and  France. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy.  declared  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions which  Portland  had  described.  It  waa 
not  contemplated,  it  was  not  irished,  thai 
France  and  Spain  should  be  united.  The 
Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  waive  their  rights.  The  younger 
brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  Duke  of  Berry, 
were  not  named ;  but  Portland  perfectly  nnder- 
stood  what  was  meant.  There  would,  he  said, 
be  scarcely  less  alarm  in  England  if  th« 
Spanish  dominions  devolved  en  a  grandson 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  than  if  thegr 
were  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The  land- 
able  affection  of  the  young  princes  for  their 
country  and  their  family,  and  their  profound 
respect  for  the  great  monareh  from  whom  they 
Were  descended,  wonld  ineritably  determine 
their  policy.  The  two  kingdoms  would  be 
one;  the  two  navieswould.be  one;  and  all 
other  states  would  be  reduced  to  vassalage. 
England  would  rather  see  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions  than 
governed  by  one  of  the  younger  French  princes, 
who  would,  though  nominally  independent,  be 
really  a  vioeroy  of  France.  But  in  truth 
'  there  was  no  risk  that  the  Spanish  monarchy 
•  would  be  added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions. 
He  and  his  eldest  son  the  Ai^hduke  Joseph 
I  woukU  no  dottbt,  be  a»  ready  te  waive  th«iv 
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rlglits  as  ih%  Dsnpbia  and  tlie  Dnka  of  Bnr- 
gandj  ooald  be;  and  tfaiM  the  Austrian  claim 
to  the  disputed  heritage  would  pass  to  the 
younger  Arohduke  Charles.  A  long  diseussion 
followed.  At  length  Portland  plainly  avowed, 
always  merely  as  bis  own  private  opinion, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  man 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
"  France  is  afraid,"  he  said,  **  of  everything 
which  can  increase  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 
All  Europe  is  afraid  of  everything  which  can 
increase  the  power  of  France.  Why  not  put 
an  end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once,  by 
agreeing  to  pliice  the  Electoral  Prince  ot  Bava- 
ria on  the  throne  of  Spain  T"  To  this  sug- 
gestion no  decisive  answer  was  returned.  The 
conference  ended;  and  a  courier  started  for 
England  with  a  despatch  informing  William  of 
-what  had  passed,  and  soliciting  farther  in- 
structions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been, 
his  own  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not 
•think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  contents  of 
.this  despatch  with  any  of  his  English  minis- 
ters. The  only  person  whom  he  consulted  was 
.Heinsius.  Portland  received  a  kind  letter 
warmly  approving  all  that  he  had  said  in  the 
conference,  and  directing  him  to  declare  that 
the  English  government  irincerely  wished  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  were  but  too  likely 
to  follow  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
would  therefore  be  prepared  to  take  into  serious 
tonsidei-ation  any  definite  plan  which  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  suggest. 
«*  I  will  own  to  you,"  William  wrote  to  his 
IHend,  **  that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at 
war  during  the  short  time  which  I  still  have  to 
live,  that  I  will  omit  nothing  that  I  can  honestly 
and  with  a  »afe  conscience  do  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  peace." 

William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland 
to  Lewis  at  a  private  audience.  In  a  few  days 
•Pomponne  and  Torev  were  authorised  to  pro- 
pose a  plan.  They  fully  admitted  that  aU  neigh- 
bouring states  were  entitled  to  demand  the 
strongest  security  against  the  union  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  crowns.  Such  security 
should  be  given.  The  Spanish  government 
might  be  requested  to  choose  between  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The 
youth  who  was  selected  would,  at  the  utmost, 
be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  na- 
tional prt||udioes.  He  should  be  sent  to  Mad- 
rid without  French  attendants,  should  be 
cduclted  by  Spaniards,  should  become  a 
Spaniard.  It  whs  absurd  to  imagine  that 
such  a  prince  would  be  a  mere  viceroy  of 
France.  ApprehensioiM  had  been  sometinies 
hinted  that  a  Bcurt)on,  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  might  cede  his  dominions  in  the 
l^etlierlands  to  the  head  of  his  family.  It  was 
undoubtedly  important  to  England,  and  all  im- 
portant to  Uullaud,  that  those  provinces  should 
not  become  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 
All  danger  might  be  averted  by  making  them 
over  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  now 
governing  them  as  representative  of  the  Ca- 
tholic King.  The  Dauphin  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  renounce  them  for  himself  and  for 
all  his  descendants.  As  to  what  concerned 
trade,  England  aud  Holland  had  only  to  si^ 
what  they  desired*   and  everything  in  rea- 


son should  be  dene  to  giva  them 
tion. 

As  this  pkii  wa^,  in  the  main,  the  same 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  French 
ministers  in  the  former  oonferenee,  Portlaad 
did  little  more  than  repeat  what  he  had  then 
■aid.  As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the 
Netherlands,  he  shrewdly  propounded  a  dir 
lemma  which  silenced  Pomponne  and  Torcy. 

If  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the 
Dauphin  and  his  posterity  were  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  succession;  and,  if  renunciations 
were  of  no  vidue,  it  was  idle  to  offer  England 
and  Holland  a  r^tunciation  as  a  guarantee 
against  a  great  danger. 

The  French  Ministers  withdrew  to  make 
their  report  to  their  master,  and  soon  returned 
to  say  that  their  proposals  had  been  merely 
first  thoughts,  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
King  William  to  suggest  something,  and  that 
whatever  he  might  suggest  should  reoeive  the 
fullest  and  fairest  consideration. 

And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiatiou  was 
shifted  fVom  Yersailies  to  Kensington.  The 
Count  of  Tallard  had  just  set  out  for  England 
as  Ambassador.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman :  he 
was  a  brave  soldier ;  and  he  waa  aa  yet  reputed 
a  skilful  general.  In  all  the  arte  and  graces 
which  were  prised  as  qualifications  for  diploma- 
tic missions  of  the  highest  class,  he  had,  among 
the  I»i11iant  aristocracy  to  which  he  belonged, 
no  superior  and  only  one  equal,  the  Marquess  of 
Harcourt,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 
^  Tallard  carried  him  instructions  carefUly 
Aramed  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  was 
reminded  that  his  situation  would  be  widely 
diiferent  ftrom  that  of  his  predecessors  who 
had  resided  in  England  before  the  Revolution. 
Even  his  predecessors,  however,  had  considered 
it  as  their  duty  lo  study  the  temper,  not  only  of 
the  Court,  but  of  the  nation.  It  would  now 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Ihe  public  mind.  A  man  of 
note  was  not  toji)e  alighted  merely  because  he 
was  out  of  place.  Such  a  man,  with  a  great 
name  in  the  country  and  a  strong  following 
in  Parliament)  might  exercise  as  much  influ- 
ence on  the  politics  of  England,  and  conae- 
quently  of  Europe,  as  any  minister.  The 
Ambassador  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with 
those  who  Were  in.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  was  one  exception  which  he  must  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind.  With  nonjurors  and 
{{Arsons  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  exist- 
ing government  he  must  not  appear  to  have 
any  connection.  They  must  not  be  admitted 
into  his  house.  The  English  people  evidently 
wished  to  be  at  rest,  and  had  given  the  best 
proof  of  their  pacific  disposition  by  insisting 
on  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  sure  way 
to  stir  up  jealousies '  and  animosities  whi^ 
were  just  sinking  to  sleep  would  be  to  make 
the  French  embassy  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  It  wonld  be  wise  iu  TaHaid 
to  say  and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  ob  all 
fit  occasions,  and  particularly  in  aocietv^ 
where  members  of  Parliament  might  be  pre- 
sent, that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  never 
been  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
His  Majesty  had  indeed  hoped  that  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  restore,  his  cousin,  but  not 
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wMioai  tli«  W8«aI  of  the  Bstioa.    In  tk«  oH* 

ginal  draft  of  the  ijuitructions  was  a  curious 
IMuragraph,  whieh»  on  second  thooghto,  it  was 
determined  to  omit.  The  Ambassador  -was 
directed  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  cau- 
tioning the  English  against  a  standing  >arm7» 
•e  the  only  thing  which  could  really  be  fatal 
to  their  laws  and  liberties.  This  passage  was 
suppressed,  no  doubt,  beoaoee  it  occurred  to 
Pomponne  and  Torcj  that,  with  whateyer  ap- 
probation the  English  might  listen  to  such 
language  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of 
their  own  race,  they  might  be  Tery  differenUy 
affected  by  hearing  it  from  a  French  diplo- 
matist, and  might  think  that  there  could  not 
be  a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  that  I<ewis 
and  his  emissaries  earnestly  wished  them  to 
disarm. 

'  Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible, 
Bome  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
ETerything,  he  was  told*  was  now  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  that  assembly:  accounts  of 
the  public  income,  of  the  public  expenditure, 
of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  were  regularly  laid 
on  the  table ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation 
with  copious  information  on  all  these  subjects. 
The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
to  be  mentioned  to  William  at  a  priTate  audi- 
ence. Tallard  was  fully  informed  of  all  that 
had  passed  in  the  conferences  which  the 
French  ministers  had  held  with  Portland;  and 
was  Ibrnished  with  all  the  arguments  that  the 
ingenuity  of  publicists  could  devise  in  fswour 
oi  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent 
an  appearance  in  England  as  the  English  em- 
bassy had  made  in  France.  The  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormend,  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Saint  James's  Square,  was  taken  for  Tallard. 
On  the  day  of  the  public  entry,  all  the  streets 
from  Tower  Hill  to  PaU  Mall  were  crowded 

.with  gasers  who  admired  the  painting  and 
gilding  of  his  Excellency's  carriages,  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  his  horses,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  his  running  footmen,  dressed  in  gorge- 
ous liveries  of  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  The  Am- 
bassador was  graciously  reoeiTcd  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  was  inyited  to  accompany  William  to 
Newmarket,  where  the  largeet  and  most  splen- 
did Spring  Meeting  erer  known  was  about  to 
assemble.  The  attraction  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  great :  for  the  risks  of  the  Journey 
were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  oyer 
Burope,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
turned  crowds  of  old  soldiers  into  marauders.* 
Several  aristocratical  equipages  had  been  at- 
tacked CTen  in  Hyde  Park.  Every  newspaper 
eontained  stories  of  travellers  stripped,  bound 
and  flung  into  ditches.    One  day  the  Bristol 

.  mail  was  robbed ;  another  day  the  Dover  coach ; 
then  the  Norwich  waggon.  On  Hounslow  Heath 
a  oompaoy  of  horsemen,  with  masks  on  their 


*  George  Pmlnianiiaar'a  aooount  of  the  atiite  of  the  snath 
of  Fnnoe  at  this  time  Is  carious.  Oo  the  high  road  near 
Iivons  be  freqaently  passed  corpses  fastened  to  posts. 
^Tbesa,**  he  saja,  <*w«re  the  Iwales  of  higfawnymen,  or 
nthrr  of  soldfera,  saOoM,  n^ners,  and  even  fcalley 
■laves,  disbanded  allsr  the  peeoe  of  Baswfck,  who,  haviug 
mother  hooie  nor  oecapation,  used  to  infcat  tbe  roads  in 
tmops.  plunder  towns  and  TUlatPa,  and,  whan  talcen,  were 
baaiced  at  tike  eonnty  town  bgr  downs,  or  even  soores  sorne- 
timea,  after  which  their  iiodta  wsM  thna  exposed  along 
the  highway  ^- 


fkees,  waited  for  the  great  people  who  bad  been 
to  pay  their  eourt  to  the  King  si  Windsor. 
Lord  Ossulston  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two 
horsee.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  with  the 
help  of  his  servants,  beat  off  the  assailants. 
His  brother  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
less  strongly  guarded,  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  succeeded  in  stopping  thirty  or  forty 
coaches,  and  rode  off  with  a  great  booty  in 
guineas,  watches  and  jewellery.  Nowhere, 
however,  does  the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so 
great  as  on  the  Newmarket  road.  There  in- 
deed robbery  was  organised  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  the  kingdom  since  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  A  fraternity  of 
plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according  to  tbe 
lowest  estimate,  squatted,  near  Walt  ham  Cross, 
under  the  shades  of  Epping  Forest,  and  built 
themselves  huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand. 
The  King  nnd  Tallard  were  doubtless  too 
well  attended  to  be  in  jeopardy.  But,  soon 
after  they  had  passed  the  dangerous  spot, 
there  was  a  fight  on  the  highway  attended 
with  loss  of  life.  A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  broke  up  the  Maroon  village  for  a  short 
time :  but  tbe  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered 
again,  and  had  the  impudence  to  bid  defianee 
to  the  government  in  a  cartel  signed,  it  was 
said,  with  their  real  names.  The  civil  power 
was  unable  to  deal  with  this  Mghtful  evil.  It 
was  necessary  that,  during  some  time,  cavalry 
should  patrol  every  evening  on  the  roads  near 
tJie  boundary  between  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

The  state  of  those  roads,  however,  though 
contemporaries  described  it  as  dangerous  be- 
yond all  example,  did  not  deter  men  of  rank 
and  fashion  from  making  the  joyous  pilgrim- 
age to  Newmarket.  Half  the  Dukes  in  the 
kingdom  were  there.  Most  of  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  state  swelled  the  crowd ;  nor  was  tile 
opposition  unrepresented.  Montague  stole 
two  or  three  days  from  the  Treasury,  and  Or- 
ford  Arom  the  Admiralty.  Godolphin  was 
there,  looking  after  his  horses  and  his  bets, 
and  probably  went  away  a  richer  man  than  he 
came.  But  racing  was  only  one  of  the  many 
amusements  of  that  festive  season.  On  fine 
mornings  there  was  hunting.  For  those  who 
preferred  hawking  choice  falcons  had  been 
brought  from  Holland.  On  rainy  days  the 
cockpit  was  encircled  by  stars  and  blue  rib- 
ands. On  Sundays  William  went  to  church  in 
state,  and  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
neighbouringUniversity  of  Cambridge  preached 
before  him.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.  The  Am- 
bassador informed  his  Court  that  his  place  at 
table  was  next  to  the  royal  arm  chair,  and 
that  his  health  had  been  most  graciously 
drunk  by  the  King. 

All  this  time,  br>tb  at  Kensington  and  New* 
market,  the  Spanish  question  was  the  subject 
of  constant  and  earnest  discussion.  To  trace 
all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation  would  b"! 
tedious.  The  general  course  which  it  took 
may  easily  be  described.  The  object  of  Wil- 
liam was  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
Taria  on  the  Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  the 
consent  of  Lewis  to  such  an  arrangement 
seemed  all  but  impossible ;  but  William  man* 
cBuvred  with  rare  skill.  Though  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  preferred  the  Klectoral 
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Prince  to  any  other  eandidatet  he  professed 
himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  far  as  he  honour- 
ably or  Mfelj  coold,  the  wishes  of  the  French 
King.  There  were  conditions  on  whioh  Eng* 
land  and  Holland  might  perhaps  consent, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  that  a  son  of 
the  Dauphin  should  reign  at  Madrid,  and 
should  be  master  of  (he  treasures  of  the  New 
World.  Those  conditions  were  that  the  Mi- 
lanese and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong. to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  that  (he  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia should  have  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
that  Lewis  should  give  up  some  fortified  towns 
in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  8treng(hening  the 
barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces, 
and  that  some  important  places  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
should  be  made  over  (o  the  English  and  Dutch 
for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Ha- 
vana were  mentioned  as  >what' might  satisfy 
England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly. 
Nobody,  he  said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive 
a  jealousy  (he  Spaniards  watched  every  en- 
croachment on  their  colonial  empire  would  be 
lieve  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up 
any  part  of  that  empire  either  to  England  or 
to  Holland.  The  demand  which  was  made 
upon  himself  was  altogether  inadmissible.  A 
barrier  was  not  less  necessary  to  France  than 
to  Holland;  and  he  never  would  break  the 
iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses  which  was  the 
defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  even  in  order  to 
purchase  another  kingdom  for  his  grandson. 
On  that  subject  he  begged  that  he  might  hear 
no  more.  The  proposition  was  one  which  he 
.  would  not  discussi  one  to  whioh  he  would  not 
listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained 
that  (he  terms  whioh  he  had  offered,  hard  as 
they  might  seem,  were  the  only  terms  on 
which  England  and  Holland  could  suffer  a 
Bourbon  to  reign  at  Madrid,  Lewis  began 
seriously  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
on  the  whole  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his 
family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear 
than  to  buy  it  dear.  He  therefore  now  offered 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Bavarian 
claim,  provided  a  portion  of  the  disputed  in- 
heritance were  assigned  to  him  in  considera- 
tion of  bis  disinterestedness  and  moderation. 
William  was  perfectly  willing  and  even'  eager 
to  treat  on  this  basis.  The  first  demands  of 
Lewis  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ex- 
orbitantly high.  He  asked  for  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  which  would  have  made  him  little 
less  than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  penin- 
sula, and  for  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  whioh 
would  have  made  him  more  dangerous  than 
ever  to  the  United  Provinces.  On  both  points 
he  encountered  a  steady  resistance.  The  im- 
pression which,  throughout  these  transactions, 
the  firmness  and  good  faith  of  William  made 
on  Tallard  is  remarkable.  At  first  (Jhe  dex- 
*terous  and  keen  witted  Frenohman  was  all 
suspicion.  He  imagined  that  there  was  an 
evasion  in  every  phrase,  a  hidden  snare  in 
every  offer.  But  after  a  time  he  began  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  far  too 
.wise  to  be  false.  <'The  King  of  England,"  he 
wrote,  «nd  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
wrote  what  he  thought,  **  acts  with  good  faith 
in  everything.     His  way  of  dealing  is  up- 


right and  sineere."*  <*The  King  M  Bag- 
land,"  be  wrote  a  fisw  days  later,  ■*  bss 
hitherto  acted  with  great  sineerity;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that,  if  he  once  enters  into  a 
treaty,  he  will  steadily  adhere  to  it."  But  in 
the  same  letter  the  Ambassador  thongkt  it  ne- 
cessary to  hint  to  his  master  thai  the  dtplo- 
raatto  chicanery  which  might  be  oeeful  in 
other  negotiations  would  be  all  throvrn  away 
here.  **l  must  venture  to  observe  to  Yonr 
Majesty  that  the  King  of  England  is  very 
sharpsighted,  that  his  judgment  is  sound, 
and  that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the  negotiation  out, 
he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  ar«  trilling 
with  him."t 

During  some  time  projects  and  oounterpro- 
jeots  continued  to  pass  and  repass  between 
Kensington  and  Versailles.  Something  vras 
conceded  on  both  sides ;  and  when  the  session 
of  Parliament  ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair 
hopes  of  a  settlement.  And  now  the  scene  of 
the  negotiation  was  again  changed.  Having 
been  shifted  firom  France  te  England,  it  was 
shifted  ftrom  England  to  Holland.  As  soon  as 
William  had  prorogued  the  Hoases,  he  was 
impatient  to  be  again  in  his  native  land.  He 
felt  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  is  leaving 
harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades  to 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home. 
That  stem  and  composed  face  whieh  had  been 
the  same  in  the  pursuit  at  the  Bojne  and  In 
the  rout  at  Laaden,  and  of  whieh  the  keenest 
poUtioians  had  in  vain  tried  to  read  the  seerKs, 
now  wore  an  expression  but  too  intelligible. 
The  English  were  not  a  little  provoked  by  see- 
ing their  King  so  happy.  Hitherto  his  aanoal 
visits  to  the  Continent  had  been  not  only  par- 
doned but  approved.  It  was  necessary  that 
be  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  annj.  If  he 
had  left,  his  people,  it  had  been  in  order  to  put 
his  life  in  jeopardy  for  their  independence, 
their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  Bot  they  b«l 
hoped  that,  when  peace  had  been  restored, 
when  no  caU  of  duty  required  him  to  cross  the 
sea,  he  would  generally,  during  the  suniBer 
and  autumn,  reside  in  his  fair  palaces  and 
parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  tmvel 
ftx>m  country  seat  to  country  seat,  and  ttom 
cathedral  town  to  cathedral  town,  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  shire  of  Iris  realm, 
and  giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  multitudes 
of  squires,  clergymen  and  aldermen  who  vers 
not  likely  ever  to  see  him  nnless  he  eame 
among  them.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was 
siok  of  the  noble  residences  which  had  de- 
scended to  him  tnm  ancient  prinoea;  that  he 
was  sick  even  of  those  mansions  whieh  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  had  enaUod  him  to 
build  and  embellish  according  to  his  own  taste; 
that  h4  was  siek  of  Windsor,  of  Riohmond, 
and  of  Hampton ;  that  he  promised  himself  no 
enjoyment  finom  a  progress  through  thoss 
flourishing  and  popoloiw  counties  whieh  hs 
had  never  seen,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Che- 
shire, Shropshire  and  Worcestershire.  While 
he  was  forced  to  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of 


•*<Uwtd«boanelUdui  toot  ee  40*11  ftA.    Am  pn- 
eSM  Mt  droit  el  riM^n."*  TUtor«  to  Lavli.  July  S,  ISM. 
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prCMiit;  «t i'oM  din  qae  ifil  •bCm  m*  Ms  ctt  traits  av«e 
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us,  pining  for  his  home,  oonntSng  the  hours  to  i 
the  prorogation.  As  soon  as  the  passing  of 
the  last  bill  of  supply  had  set  him  at  liberty, 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  English  subjects : 
he  hastened  to  his  seat  in  Guelders,  where, 
during  some  months,  he  might  be  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  seeing  English  faces  and 
hearing  English  words;  and  be  would  witb 
difficulty  tear  himself  away  from  his  favourite 
spot  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  again  ask  for  English  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured ;  but,  in  spite 
of  their  murmurs,  he  set  off  in  high  spirits. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Tallard  should 
speedily  follow  him,  and  that  the  discussion  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  at  Kensington 
should  be  resumed  at  Loo. 

Heinsius,  whose  cooperation  was  indis- 
pensable, would  be  there.  Portland  too 
would  lend  bis  assistance.  He  had  just  re- 
turned. He  had  always  considered  his  mission 
as  an  extraordinary  mission,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  put  the  relntions  between  the 
two  great  Western  powers  on  a  proper  footing 
after  a  long  series  of  years  during  which  Eng- 
land had  been  sonetimes  the  enemy,  but  never 
the  equal  friend,  of  France.  His  task  had  been 
well  performed :  and  he  now  came  back,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
minister,  firm  yet  cautious  as  to  substance, 
dignified  yet  conciliating  in  manner.  His  last 
audience  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long;  and 
*  no  third  person  was  present.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gracious  than  the  language  and  de- 
meanour of  Lewis.  He  condescended  to  trace 
a  route  for  the  embassy,  and  insisted  that 
Portland  should  make  a  circuit  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb  fortresses 
o  f  the  French  Netherlands.  At  every  one  of 
those  fortresses  the*  governors  and  engineers 
had  orders  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger.  Salutes  were  everywhere 
fired  to  welcome  him.  A  guard  of  honour  was 
everywhere  in  attendance  on  him.  He  stopped 
during  three  days  at  Chantilly,  and  Was  enter- 
tained there  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^  with  all 
that  taste  and  magnificence  for  which  Chantilly 
had  long  been  renowned.  There  were  boar 
]|^unts  in  the  morning  and  concerts  in  the 
evening.  Every  gentleman  of  the  legation  had 
a  gamekeeper  specially  assigned  to  him.  The 
guests,  who,  in  their  own  island  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  extravagant  vails  at  every 
country  house  which  they  visited,  learned, 
with  admiration,  that  His  Highness's  servants 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  presents. 
At  his  luxurious  table,  by  a  refinement  of 
politeness,  choice  cider  from  the  orchards 
round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance 
in  company  with  the  Champagne  and  the  Bur- 
gundy. 

Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with 
all  tlie  kindness  of  old  times.  But  that  kind- 
ness availed  nothing.  For  Albemarle  was  still 
in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared  to  have 
been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  pro- 
gress in  the  royal  favour.  Portland  was  angry, 
and  the  more  angry  because  he  could  not  but 
perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed  his  anger, 
and  that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it 
unreasonable;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to 
conceal  his  vexation.  But  he  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  oourtiers  who 


fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  hfm.  He 
neither  disguised  his  ill  huraoar,  nor  suflFered  it 
to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  bis  duties. 
He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers, 
and  faithful  and  strennous  services.  His  first 
wish,  he  said,  was  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  life.  But  he  was  sensible  that,  having 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be  of 
use  at  Loo;  and,  with  devoted  lovalty,  though 
with  a  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow, 'he  pre- 
paired  to  attend  William  thither. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his 
power  to  nine  Lords  Justices.  The  public  was 
well  pleased  to  find  that  Sunderland  was  no( 
among  them.  Two  new  names  appeared  in 
the  list  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no 
surprise.  But  that  of  Marlborough  awakened 
many  recollections  and  gave  occasion  to  many 
speculations.  He  had  once  eigoyed  a  large 
measure  of  royal  favour.  He  had  then  been 
dismissed,  disfpraced,  imprisoned.  The  Prin- 
cess Anne,  for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife, 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  palace,  and  de- 
prived of  the  honours  which  had  often  been 
enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  to  the  throne. 
Ministers  who  were  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  in  the  closet  had  vainly  tried  to  over- 
come the  dislike  with  which  their  master  re- 
garded the  Churchills.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
been  some  time  reconciled  to  his  sister  in  law 
that  he  ceased  to  regard  her  two, favourite  ser- 
vants as  his  enemies.  So  late  as  the  year  1696 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  **  If  I  had  been  a 
private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough  and 
I  must  have  measured  swords."  All  these 
things  were  now,  it  seemed,  forgotten.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  household  had  just  been 
arranged.  As  he  was  not  yet  nine  years  old, 
and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought  for 
the  present  a  sufficient  proviHion.  The  child's 
literary  education  was  directed  by  Burnet, 
with  the  title  of  Preceptor.  Marlborough  was 
appointed  Governor;  and  the  London  Gazette 
announced  his  appointment,  not  with  official 
dryness,  but  in  the  fervid  language  of  pane- 
gyric. He  was  at  the  same  time  again  sworn 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  he 
had  been  expelled  with  ignominy ;  and  he  was 
honoured  a  few  days  later  with  a  still  higher 
mark  of  the  King's  confidence,  a  seat  at  the 
board  of  Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this 
strange  reconciliation  a  sign  that  the  influence 
of  Portland  was  on  the  wane  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Albemarle  was  growing.  For  Marl- 
borough had  been  many  years  at  feud  with 
Portland,  |pd  had  even — a  rare  event  indeed — 
been  so  much  irritated  as  to  speak  of  Portland 
in  coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms.  With 
Albemarle,  on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough 
had  studiously  ingratiated  himself  by  all  the 
arts  which  a  mind  singularly  observant  and 
sagacious  could  learn  from  a  long  experience 
in  courts;  and  it  is  possible  that  Albemarle 
may  have  removed  some  difficulties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  res<ort  to  that 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why 
so  wise  a  man  as  William  forced  himself,  after 
some  delay  caused  by  very  just  and  natural 
resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opinion  of 
Marlborough's  character  was  piobably  unal- 
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Ulred.  But  he  could  act  help  peroeiviag  iliat 
Marlboroagh'8  situation  was  widely  different 
from  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before. 
That  very  ambition,  that  yery  ayariee,  which 
had,  in  former  times,  impelled  him  to  betray 
two  masters,  were  now  sufficient  securities  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  order  of  things  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Bill  of  Bighte.  If 
that  order  of  things  oould  be  maintained  in- 
ylolate,  he  could  searcely  fail  to  be,  in  a  few 
ye^rs,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  sul^ect  in 
Europe.  His  military  and  politioal  talents 
might  therefore  now  be  used  without  any  ap- 
prehdDsion  that  they  would  be  turned  against 
the  gOTernment  whieh  used  them.    It  is  to  be 


remembered  too  that  he  derived  hie  impoHp 
ance  less  from  his  military  and  political  talenis, 
great  as  they  were,  than  from  the  dominion 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wite, 
he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  Piineess. 
While  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  it 
was  certain  that  she  would  lend  no  counts* 
nance  to  any  cabal  which  might  attack  either 
the  title  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother  in 
law.  Confident  that  firom  tiiis  quarter,  a 
quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in 
the  whole  political  horizon,  nothing  but  sun- 
shine and  calm  was  now  to  be  expected,  Wil- 
liam set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expedition  to 
his  native  country. 
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THB  Clazette  wlilch  informed  the  pnblio  that 
the  king  had  set  oat  for  Holland  announced 
also  the  names  of  the  first  members  retamed, 
in  obedienee  to  his  writ,  hy  the  oonstitaent 
bodies  of  the  Realm.  The  history  of  those 
times  has  been  90  little  studied  that  few  per- 
sona an  awan  how  remarkpible  an  epoch  the 
general  election  of  1608  is  in  the  history  of 
the  Bngiish  Gonstitotion. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  extreme  faieonvem- 
enoe  which  had  resolted  from  the  capricioas 
snd  headstrong  condoet  of  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons daring  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Revolution  had  forced  William  to  resort 
to  a  political  machinery  whi<di  had  been  un- 
known to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  the 
nature  and  operation  were  bat  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  himself  or  by  his  ablest 
advisers.  For  the  first  time  the  administra- 
tion was  confided  to  a  small  body  of  states- 
men, who,  on  all  grave  and  pressing  ques- 
tions, agreed  with  eaoh  other  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  people. 
The  diiection  of  war  and  of  diplomacy  the 
King  reserved  to  himself;  aaid  his  servants, 
eonsofioQS  that  they  were  less  versed  than  he 
in  military  aflairs  and  in  for^gp:i  affairs,  were 
content  to  leave  to  him  the  command  of  the 
aimy,  and  to  know  onl^y  what  he  thought  fit 
to  communioate  about  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  to  his  own  ambassadora  and  about 
the  cenferanoea  which  he  held  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  other  princes.  But,  with  these 
important  exceptions,  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  what  then  began  to  be  called  the 
Miaiatty. 

The  first  Bngiish  ministry  was  gradually 
formed ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  quite  pre- 
cisely when  it  began  to  exist.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  minis-' 
tries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  the 
day  ef  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the; 
general  election  of  1695.  That  election  had 
taken  place  at  a  time  when  peril  and  distress; 
had  called  forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
nation.  The  hearts  ef  men  were  in  the  sti«g- 
gle  against  France  for  independence,  for 
liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Every 
body  knew  that  such  a  struggle  could  not  be 
caxiied  on  without  large  establishments  and 
heavy  taxes.  The  government  therefore 
oould  hardly  ask  for  more  than  the  country 
was  ready  to  give.  A  House  of  Commons  was 
chosen  in  irhieh.  the  Whig  party  had  a  de- 
cided preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that 
party  had  recently  been  raised,  one  by  one, 
to  the  highest  executive  offices.  The  majo- 
rity, therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  ad- 
mirable order  under  the  ministers,  and  during 
three  sessions  gave  them  on  almost  every 
ooeasion  a  cordial  support.  The  consequence 
waa  that  the  country  was  rescued  from  its 
dangerous  position,  and,  when  that  Parlisr 
ment  had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed 
prosperity  after  a  terrible  commercial  crisis, 
pcAoe  after  a  long  and  saagoinaiy  war,  and 
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liberty  united  with  order  after  civil  troubles 
which  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and 
in  which  sometimes  order  and  sometimes 
liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election 
of  1695.  The  ministers  had  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  general  election  of  1698  would 
be  equally  favorable  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  re- 
vive. Kor  is  it  strange  that  they  should  have 
indulged  such  a  hope.  Since  they  had  been 
called  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  everything 
had  been  changed,  changed  for  the  better, 
and  changed  chiefly  by  their  wise  and  reso- 
lute policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
their  party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was 
peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  sentinels 
had  ceased  to  watch  by  the  beacons  of  Dor- 
setshiro  and  Sussex.  The  merchantships 
went  forth  without  fear  from  the  Thames  and 
the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been  disbanded  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  remitted. 
The  value  of  all  public  and  private  securities 
had  risen.  Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk. 
Credit  had  never  been  so  solid.  All  over  the 
kingdom  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers, 
the  artisans  and  the  ploughmen,  relieved  be- 
yond all  hope,  from  the  daily  and  hourly 
misery  cf  the  dipped  silver,  were  blessing 
the  broad  faces  of  the  new  shillings  and  half 
crowns.  The  statesmen  whose  administra- 
tion had  been  se  beneficent  might  be  par- 
doned if  they  expected  the  gratitude  and 
confidence  which  they  had  fairly  earned.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had  served 
their  country  only  too  well  for  their  own  in- 
terest. In  1695  adversity  and  danger  had 
made  men  amenaUe  to  that  control  to  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  free  nations  to  submit  them- 
selves, the  control  of  superior  minds.  In 
1698  prosperity  and  security  had  made  men 
querulous,  fastidious,  and  unmanageable. 
The  government  was  assailed  with  equal  vio- 
lence from  widely  different  quarters.  The 
opposition,  made  up  of  Tories,  many  of  whom 
carried  Toryism  to  the  length  of  Jacobitism, 
and  of  discontented  Whigs,  some  of  whom 
carried  Whiggism  to  the  length  of  Republi- 
canism, called  itself  the  Country  party,  a 
name  which  had  been  popular  before  the 
words  Whig  and  Tory  were  known  in  Eng- 
Und.  The  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  majority  which  had  saved  the  state, 
was  nicknamed  the  Court  party.  The  Tory 
gentry  who  were  powerful  in  all  the  counties, 
had  special  grievances.  The  whole  patronage 
of  the  government,  they  said,  was  in  Whi[; 
hands.  The  old  landed  interest,  the  old 
Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  Uie 
favours  of  the  Crown.  Every  public  office, 
every  bench  of  justice,  every  commission  of 
Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Roundheads.  The 
Tory  rectors  and  vicars  were  not  less  exa^pe 
rated.  1*h^  accused  the  men  in  power  of 
systemati<»iny  protecting  and  preferring  Pres* 
byterians,  LatitudinarianB,  Arians,  Sociuiana 
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Deists,  Atheists.  An  orthodox  diyine,  a  di- 
Tiue  who  held  high  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  mystical  Tirtne  of  the  saora- 
xnents,  who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as 
theft,  and  Tenerated  the  Icon  as  m«ch  as  tho 
(iospel,  had  no  more  chance  of  a  bishopric  or 
a  deanery  than  a  Papist  recnsant.  Such  com- 
plaints as  these  were  not  likely  to  call  forth 

*  the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  malcontents.  Bat 
there  were  three  war  cries  in  which  all  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  from  Trenchard  to 
Seymour,  could  Join  :  No  standing  army ;  No 
grants  of  Crown  property  ;  and  No  Dutchmen. 
Multitudes  of  honest  freeholders  and  freemen 
were  weak  enough  to  believe  that,  unless  the 
land  force,  which  had  already  been  reduced 
l>elow  what  the  public  safety  required,  were 
altogether  disbanded,  the  nation  would  be 
enslaved,  and  that,  if  the  estates  which  the 
King  had  given  away  were  resumed,  all  direet 
t  axes  might  be  abolished.  The  an imosity  to  the 
Dutch  mingled  itself  both  with  the  animosity 
to  standing  armies  and^with  the  animosity  to 
Crown  grants.  For  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troops 
was  part  of  the  military  establishment  which 
was  still  kept  up ;  and  it  was  to  Dutch  favour- 
ites that  William  had  been  most  Liberal  of  the 
royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously 
for  the  government.  The  first  great  contest 
was  iu  Westminster.  It  must  be  remembered 
tliat  Westminster  was  then  by  far  the  greatest 
city  in  the  island,  except  only  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Loudon,  and  contained  more  than 
three  times  as  large  a  population  as  Bristol  or 
Norwich,  which  came  next  in  size.  The  right 
of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  house- 
liolders  paying  scot  and  lot  were  many  thous- 
ands. It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  their 
political  education  was  much  farther  advanced 
than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  <^eotors 
of  the  kingdom.  A  burgess  in  a  country  town, 
or  a  forty  shilling  freeholder  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  then  knew  little  about  public 
affairs  except  what  he  oould  learn  from  read- 
ing the  Postman  at  the  alehouse,  and  from 
hearing,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of 
May,  or  the  5th  of  November,  a  sermon  in 
which  questions  of  state  were  discussed  with 

-  more  zeal  than  sense.  But  the  citizen  of 
Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace,  of  the  public  offices,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  courts  of  law. 
Ue  was  familiar  with  the  faces  and  voices  of 
ministers,  senators,  and  Judges.  In  anxious 
times  he  walked  in  the  great  Hall  to  pick  up 
news.  When  there  was  an  important  trial, 
he  looked  into  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
heard  Cowper  and  Haroourt  contending,  and 
Holt  moderating  between  them.  When  there 
was  an  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  could  at  least  squeeze  himself 
into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Requests,  «nd 
bear  who  had  spoken,  and  how  and  what 
yrere  the  numbers  on  the  division.  He  lived 
in  a  region  of  coffeehouses,  of  booksellers' 
shops,  of  clubs,  of  pamphlets,  of  newspapers, 
of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the 
most  exciting  questions  of  the  day  perpetu- 
ally called  forth  applause  and  hisses,  of  pul- 
pits where  the  doctrines  of  the  High-Church- 
nuui,  of  the  Low-ChurcUmao»  of  the  Nonjuror^ 


of  the  Nonconfbrmist,  were  explained  and 
defended  every  Sunday  by  the  most  eloqvcnt 
and  learned  divines  of  every  persuasion.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors 
wi^r^  as  a  class,  decidedly  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  to  the  provincial  elec- 
tors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Yeirmm  were  the 
ministerial  candidates  for  Westmimter.  They 
were  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Colt,  a  dvll, 
surly,  stubborn  professor  of  patriotism,  whe 
tired  everybody  to  death  with  his  endless 
railing  at  standing  armies  and  placenaen.  The 
electors  were  sumiponed  to  meet  on  an  open 
space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  fint  Ixird 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  SUt« 
appeared  «t  the  head  of  three  thousand  heise- 
men.  Colt*s  followers  were  almost  all  on 
foot.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  keepers  of 
pothouses,  and  had  enlisted  a  strong  body  el 
porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  parties  after 
exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  eame  to 
Uows.  The  adherents  of  the  ministers  were 
victorious,  put  the  adverse  mob  to  the  tout, 
and  cudgeled  Colt  himself  into  a  muddy  ditch. 
Ther  poll  was  taken  in  Westminster  Hall. 
From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult. But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  oontesi 
by  bringing  up  a  voter  an  hour.  When  it 
beoame  dear  that  this  artifice  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  delay,  the  return- 
ing officer  took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  dosing  the  books,  and  of  declariBg  Mon- 
tague and  Vernon  duly  eleoted. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortmnate. 
Three  ministerial  Aldermen  were  xetumed. 
But  the  fourth  member.  Sir  John  Fleet,  was 
not  only  a  Tory,  but  was  Governor  of  the  old 
Bast  India  Company,'  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had 
opposed  the  financial  and  commercial  policy 
of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  While  Mon- 
tague suiTered  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  his  empire  over  the  city  was  less  abso- 
lute than  he  had  imagined,  Whaiton,  not- 
withstanding his  acknowledged  pre-enrinenee 
in  the  art  of  electioneering,  underwent  a  suo- 
j  cession  of  defeats  in  borough's  and  ooonties 
I  for  which  he  had  expected  to  name  tlM  mem- 
bers. He  failed  at  Brackley,  at  Malmesbory 
and  at  Cockermouth.  He  was  unable  to  main- 
tain possession  even  of  his  own  strong  holds, 
Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  was  beaten  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  freeholders  of  Buckingham- 
shire, who  had  been  true  to  htm  during  many 
years,  and  who,  in  lt>S5,  when  the  Whig 
party  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depreasion, 
had,  in  spite  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  not  o^ly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  put 
their  second  votes  at  his  disposal,  now  ra- 
i  jected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  return  the  other,  his  own 
brother,  by  a  very  small  minority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been 
in  that  age  observed  by  the  nation  with  pecu- 
liar interest.  For  £xet«r  was  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the 
Kingdom,  bat  was  also  the  capital  of  the  West 
of  England,  and  was  much  firequenled  by  the 
gentry  of  several  counties.  The  firanchise 
was  popular.  Party  spirit  ran  high ;  and  the 
contests  were  among  the  fieroest  and  the 
longest  of  whioh  tiiere  is  say  reeoid  in  ear 
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hlstorj.  Seymonr  had  represented  Bzeter  in  i  to  vnAd  crowds  and  Inxnrioiw  baaqnets.  re- 
the  Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the  two  first  i  tired  to  Tanbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair 
Parliaments  of  William.  In  1695,  after  a  ,  his  exhausted  frame  with  the  water  of  the 
struggle  of  several  weeks  which  had  attracted  springs  and  the  air  of  the  heath.  Jast.  at 
much  attention  not  onljr  here  bat  on  the  Con-  |  this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest  import* 
tinent,  he  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig  >  ance  arrived  from  Guelders  at  Whitehall, 
candidates,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish 
small  borough.  But  times  had  changed.  He  \  succession  had  at  length  been  brought  to  a 
was  now  returned  in  his  absence  b/  a  large  ( conclusion.  Tallard  had  Joined  William  at 
majority ;  and  with  him  was  Joined  another  ]  Loo,  and  had  there  met  Heinsius  and  Portland. 
Tory  less  able,  and,  if  possible,  more  unprin-  ,  After  much  discussion,  the  price  in  considera- 
cipled  than  himself,  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  ,  tion  of  which  the  House  of  Bourbon  would 
bhower  had  leen  notorious  as  one  of  the  ,  consent  to  waive  all  claim  to  Spain  and  the 
hangmen  of  James.  When  that  cruel  king  ;  Indies,  and  to  support  the  pretensions  of  tho 
was  bent  on  punishing  with  death  soldiers  :  Blectoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively 
who  deserted  from  the  army  which  he  had  settled.  The  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  pro- 
kept  up  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  he  vince  of  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  somo 
found  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  j  small  Italian  islands  which  were  part  of  tho 
Holt,  who  was  the  Recorder  of  London.  Holt  j  Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was  allotted 
was  accordingly  removed.     Shower  was  made  |  to  the  Archduke  Charles.    As  the  electoral 

I  Prince  was  still  a  ehild,  it  was  agreed  that  hi» 
I  father,  who  was  then  governing  the  Spanish 
I  Netherlands  as  Viceroy^  should  be  Regent  of 
I  Spain  during  the  minority.  Such  was  the  first 
Partition  Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  du- 


Recorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who,  as 
every  barrister  in  the  Inns  of  Court  knew, 
were  guilty  of  no  offence  at  all.  He  richly 
deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  Act 
of  Grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  so  foully  perverted.  The  re- 
turn which  he  made  for  the  clemency  which 
spared  him  was  most  chai  acteristic.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  dam- 
aging the  Government  which  had  saved  him 
from  the  gallows.  Having  shed  innocent 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  jto 
keep  up  thirty  thousand  troops  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  he  now  pretended  to 
think  it  monstrous  that  William  should  keep 
up  ten  thousand  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  a  great  constituent  body  should 
be  so  forgetful  of  the  past  and  so  much  out 
of  humour  with  thep  resent  as  to  take  this  base 
and  hardhearted  pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was 
an  omen  which  might  well  Justify  the  most 
gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  new  House  of  Commons  con- 
tained an  unusual  number  of  men,  about 
whom  little  was  known,  and  on  whose  sup- 
port neither  the  government  nor  the  opposi- 
tion could  with  any  confidence  reckon.  The 
ranks  of  the  staunch  ministerial  Whigs  were 
certainly  much  thinned ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  Tory  ranks  were  much  fuller  than 
be  fore.  That  section  of  the  representative  body 
which  was  Whiggish  without  being  ministe- 


ring five  generations  confidently  and  noisily 
condemned,  and  for  which  scarcely  any  writer 
has  ventured  to  offer  even  a  timid  apology, 
but  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible- 
to  defend  by  grave  and  temperate  argument. 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Par- 
tition Treaty  were  made  public,  and  has  since- 
been  many  times  repeated,  that  the  English, 
and  Dutch  Gov«  rnments,  in  making  this  cove- 
nant with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
plighted  faith.  I'hey  had,  it  was  afllrmed,  by 
a  secret  article  of  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  con- 
cluded in  1689,  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish 
throne ;  and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of 
that  article,  agreed  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  Spanish. 
throne.  The  truth  is,  that  the  secret  article 
will  not,  whether  construed  according  to  the 
letter  or  according  to  the  spirit,  bear  the  sense 
which  has  generally  been  put  upon  it.  The- 
stipulations  of  that  article  were  introduced  by 
a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
Dauphin  was  preparing  to  assert  by  arms  his. 
claim  to  the  great  heritage  which  his  mother 
had  renounced,  and  that  there  was  reason  to- 
I  believe  that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans.    For  these  reasons,  Eng- 


_  I  land  and  the  States  General,  considering  the 

rial  had  gained  a~great  accession  of  strength,  |  evil  consequences  which  must  follow  if  he* 
and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during  some  time,  ,  should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  ob- 
the  fate  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  was  Jects,  promised  to  support  with  all  their  power 
plain  that  ike  next  session  would  be  a  trying  |  his  Csesarean  majesty  against  the  French  and 
one.  Yet  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  ser-  j  their  adherents.  Surely  we  can  not  reasonably 
▼ants  of  the  Crown  might,  by  prudent  man-  <  interpret  this  engagement  to  mean  that,  when, 
agement,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  ma-  :  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  had 
Jority.  Toward  the  close  of  August  the  states-  ceased  to  exist,  when  the  eldest  Archduke  was 
men  of  the  Junto,  disappointed  and  anxious,  |  King  of  t^e  Romans,  and  when  the  Dauphin 
but  x^ot  hopeless,  dispersed  in  order  to  lay  |  had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  his  claim 
in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour  for  the  next  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  England  and  the  United 
Parliamentary  campaign.  There  were  races  at  j  Provinces  would  be  bound  to  go  to  war  for  the- 


that  season  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchen- 
den,  Wharton's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and 
a  large  party  assembled  there.  Orford,  Mon- 
tague and  Shrewsbury  repaired  to  the  muster. 
But  Somers,  whose  chronic  maladies,  aggra- 
vated by  sedulous  application  to  Judicial  and 
political  business,  made  it  necessary  for  him 


purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Empe- 
ror, not  against  the  French,  but  against  his 
own  grandson,  against  the  only  prince  who. 
could  reign  at  Madrid  without  exciting  fear 
and  jealousy  throughout  all  Christendom. 

While  some  persons  accused  William  of 
breaking  faith  witk  the  House  of  Austria,  others 
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aoonsed  him  of  interfering  nnjnstlj  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.     In  the  most  ingenl- 
oas  and  hnmorons  political  satire  extant  in 
oUr  Janguage,  Arbnthnot's  History  of  John 
Ball,  England  and  Holland  are  typified  by  a 
clothier  and  a  linen-draper,  who  take  npon 
themselves  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  bedridden 
old  gentleman  in  their  neighborhood.     They 
meet  at  the  comer  of  his  park  with  paper  and 
pencils,    a  pole,  a  chain,  and  a   semioirolo, 
measnre  his  fields,  calculate  the  value  of  his 
mines,  and  then  proceed  to  his  honse  in  order 
to  take  an  inventory  of  his  plate  and  furniture. 
But  this  pleasantry,  excellent  as  pleasantry, 
hardly  deserves  serions  refntation.     No  per- 
son who  has  a  right  to  give  any  opinion  at  all 
about  politics  can  think  that  the  question, 
whether  two  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the 
world  should  be  virtually  united  so  as  to  form 
•one  irresistible  mass,   was   a  question  with 
which  other  states  had  nothing  to  do,  a  ques- 
tion about  wliioh  other  states  could  not  take 
•counsel  together  without  being  guilty  of  im- 
pertinence as  gross  as  that  of  a  busybody  in 
private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  allowed 
^to  dictate  the  wills  of  other  people.     If  the 
\Whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  pass  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
fin  a  few  years  England  would  cease  to  be  great 
and  free,  and  that  Holland  would  be  a  mere 
province  of  Prance.    Such  a  danger  England 
:and  Holland  might  lawfully  have  averted  by 
>war;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to -say  that  a 
danger  whioh  may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war 
can  not  lawfully  be  averted  by  peaceable 
means.    If  nations  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
a  question  that  they  would  be  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
they  must  surely  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
it  to  be  justified  in  resorting  to  amicable  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose  of  settling  it.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
have  warmly  praised  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments  for  waging  a  long  and  bloody  war 
in  order  to  prevent  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
succession  from  being  settled  in  a  manner  pre- 
judicial  to  them,  have  severely  blamed  those 
governments  for  trying  to  attain  the  same  end 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  crown  to  the  taxation  of 
any  copntry  in  Christendom,  and  without  a 
moment's  interruption  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that 
three  states  should  have  combined  to  divide  a 
fourth  state  without  its  own  consent ;  and,  in 
recent  times,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  whioh  was  meditated  in  1698  has 
been  compared  to  the  greatest  political  crime 
which  stains  the  history  of  modem  Europe, 
the  partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold 
such  la  guage  cannot  have  well  considered 
the  nature  of  the  Spanish  monarcl^  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  monnrchy  was  not 
a  body  pervaded  by  one  principle  of  vitality 
and  Sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  dis- 
tinct bodies,  none  of  whioh  had  any  strong 
sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which 
had  a  positive  antipathy  for  eaofa  other.  The 
partition  planned  at  Loo  was  therefore  the 
very  opposite  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  the  partition  of  a  na- 
^on.     It  was  sueh  a  partition  as  is  elfected  by 


hacking  a  living  man  limb  from  limb.  The 
partition  planned  at  Loo  was  the  partition  of 
an  ill-governed  empire  which  was  not  a  nation. 
It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by  setting 
loose  a  drove  of  slaves  who  have  been  fastened 
together  with  collars  and  handcufl^s,  and  who^e 
union  has  produced  only  pain,  inconvenience, 
and  mutual  disgust.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would 
have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Dau- 
phin, or  that  the  Lombards  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Catholic  King  to  the  Archduke.  How 
little  the  Ouipuscoans  would  have  disliked 
separation  from  Spain  and  annexation  to 
France  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  a  few 
years  later,  the  States  of  Guipuscoa  actually 
offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  France 
on  condition  that  their  peculiar  franchises 
should  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  nndoubtedly 
have  inflicted,  a  wound  on  the  Caatilian  pride. 
But  surely  the  pride  which  a  nation  takes  in 
exercising  over  other  nations  a  blighting  and 
withering  dominion,  a  dominion  without  pru- 
dence or  energy,  without  justice  or  mercy,  is 
not  a  feeling  entitled  to  much  respect.  And 
even  a  Castilian  who  was  not  greatly  deficient 
in  sagacity  must  have  seen  that  an  inheritance 
claimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  in 
Europe  could  hardly  pass  entire  to  one  claim- 
ant ;  that  a  partition  was  therefore  all  bat  in- 
inevitable  ;  and  that  the  question  was  in  trnth 
merely  between  a  partition  effected  by  friendly 
compromise  and  a  partition  effected  by  means 
of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  gromnd  at 
all  for  pronouncing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  at 
Loo  unjust  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or  to  any 
part  of  that  monarchy,  Whetherthose  terms 
were  or  were  not  too  favorable  to  Prance  is  qnite 
another  question.  It  has  often  been  maintained 
that  she  would  have .  gained  more  by  perma- 
nently annexing  to  herself  Ghiipascoa,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  reign  at  the  BscmriaL 
On  this  point,  however,  if  on  any  point,  re- 
spect is  due  to  the  opinion  of  William.  That 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  Bu- 
rope  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  France  was  with  him  a  passion,  a 
ruling  passion,  almost  an  infirmity.  Before 
we  blame  him,  therefore,  for  maldng  large 
concessions  to  the  power  whioh  it  was  the  chief 
business  of  his  life  to  keep  within  bounds,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  those  con- 
cessions may  not,  on  close  examination,  be 
found  to  be  rather  apparent  than'Yeal,  The 
truth  is  that  they  were  so,  and  were  weU  known 
to  be  so  both  by  William  and  by  Louis.'' 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble 
kingdom,  fertile,  populous,  blessed  with  a  de- 
licious climate,  and  excellently  sitnated  for 
trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contigu- 
ous to  Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a 
most  formidable  addition  to  the  French  mon- 
archy. But  a  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  have 
been  sufiicient  to  undeceive  tlKwe  who  ima- 
gined that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  House  i>f 
Bourbon  could  be  so  weak  as  to  lay  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  that  house.  A 
king  of  France  would,  by  acquiring  territories 
in  tho  South  of  Italy,  have  nially  booud  him- 
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self  OTer  to  keep  tbe  peaoe ;  for,  as  soon  as  lie 
was  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  those  territo- 
ries were  certain  to  be  worse  than  useless  to 
him.    They  were  hostages  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies.   It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them.   It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  defend  them.     A 
French  army  sent  to  them  by  land  would  have 
to  force  its  way  through  ihe  passes  of  the  Alps, 
through    Piedmont,   through   Tuscany,    and 
through  the  Pontifical  States,  in  opposition 
probably  to  great  Oerman  armies.    A  French 
fleet  would  run  great  risk  of  being  intercepted 
and  destroyed  by  the  squadrons  of  England 
and  Holland.    Of  all  this  Louis  was  perfectly 
aware.    He  repeatedly  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a 
source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.     He 
accepted  it  at  last  with  murmurs :  he  seems 
to  have  intended  to  make  t  over  to  one  of  his 
younger  grandsons ;  and  he  would  beyond  all 
doubt  have  gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  same  area  in  the  Nether- 
lands.*   But  in  the  Netherlands  England  and 
Holland  were  determined  to  allow  him  nothing. 
What  he  really  obtained  in  Italy  was  little 
more  than  a  splendid  provision  for  a  cadet  of 
his  house.    Quipuscoawas  then,  in  truth,  the 
price  in  consideration  of  which  France  oon- 
s<>nted  that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria 
should  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.    Gui-  j 
puscoa,  though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valu-  | 
able  province,  and  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  highly  important.     But  Ouipuscoa  was 
not  in  the  Netherlands.    Guipuscoa  would  not 
make  Louis  a  more  formidable  neighbour  to 
England  or  to  the  United  Provinces.    And,  if 
the  Treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  the  vast 
Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled  for  and  ' 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  races  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsbnrg,  was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not  ■ 
probable,  that  France  might  lay  her  iron  grasp, 
sot  on  Guipuscoa  alone,  but  on  Luxemburg 
and  Namur,  on  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Ant-  , 
werp,  on  Flanders  East  and  West?    Was  it, 
certain  that  the  united  force  of  all  her  neigh-  : 
hours  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  her  to  re-  ' 
linquish  her  prey  7    Was  it  not.  certain  that ', 
the  contest  would  be  long  and  terrible  f    And  : 
would  not  the  English  and  Dutch  think  them- 1 
selves  most  fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody  and  j 
costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  oould  be 
compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same,  word  for  ' 
word,  with  that  which  he  was  ready  nncom-  j 
polled  to  sign  now  ?  ' 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judg-  \ 
snent,  had  not  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
momentous  negotiation,  asked  the  advice  or 
employed  the  agency  of  any  English  minister. 
But  the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded 
without  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State  and  of  the  Great  Seal.   Port-  I 

*  I  will  qoota  from  tta«  d«i>pateb«ii  of  Lnulf  to  TRllard  | 
tfante  or  four  pflflMges  wbioh  thow  tbst  the  valiM  of  tb«  j 
kinftdoitt  of  tli«  Two  SielllM  wm  quiw  JuMljr  apprtciatr4 
frt  VerMUlen.   "A  r6|(ard  da  royttume  do  Naple*  et  de  I 
8icll«  le  rot  d*Ang1et«rre  ol\}eciArm  qoe  l«s  pla'vs  de  ces  I 
6taui  •'  tre  me*  niNiiit  m*  r«>ndroiit  nmitre  do  onronifroo  ' 
da  la  M6  Uter«D6«.  Tons  pourras  »n  ce  cum  IsImct  entondrv,  | 
fiomtne  d«*  vnui  mAone,  qo'll  senUt  »I  dtfllcile  di>  oooaenr«r 
een  rojmnme!*  unla  2k  ma  cnoronne,  que  lea  d6penM>t  n«>  | 
enmlrffl  ponr  y  envoyrrdM  ^eoonm  aeraient  at  graoda, ; 
•t  qH'avln*f»ia  II  a  taut  oo&t6  i  la  France  pour  lee  maio-  I 
tenir  daiii*  aon  o^dlMaore,  que  TralsemUement  J'6t«)>Iiroia 
nn  roi  poor  lea  gimrem*^,  et  que  pettt  fttre  t^  Kerait  ie 
partai^  d*UB  de  mf  pedta-flla  qui  TOUdroH  r6gner  iode- 
"1  lV-l«M*    *  haa  royatMit  «!•  M*- 1 


land  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The 
king  himself  wrote  to  the  c^noellor.  Somem 
was  authorised  to  consult  any  of  his  eoUeagues 
whom  he  might  think  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
so  high  a  secret;  and  he  was  requested  to 
give  his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. If  that  opinion  should  be  favourable, 
not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  King  of  Spain 
might  die  at  any  moment,  and  oould  hardly 
live  till  the  winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent 
to  Loo,  sealed,  but  with  blanks' left  for  tbe 
names  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict  secrecy- 
must  be  observed ;  and  oare  must  be  taken 
that  the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up 
the  necessary  documents  should  not  entertain 
any  suspicion  of  the  impoftanoe  of  the  work 
which  they  were  performing. 

The  despatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a 
distaoce  from  all  his  political  friends,  and 
almost  incapacitated  by  infirmities  and  by 
remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business, 
his  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  and 
vigils  of  many  months,  his  head  aching  and 
giddy  with  the  first  draughts  from  the*chaly- 
beate  spring.  He  roused  himself,  however, 
and  promptly  communicated  by  writing  with. 
Shrewsbury  and  Orford.  Montague-  and  Ver- 
non came  down  to  '1  unbridge  Wells,  and  con- 
ferred fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  was  communicated 
to  the  King  in  a  letter  which  was  not  many 
months  later  placed  on  the  records  of  Parlift- 
ment.  These  statesmen  entirely  agreed  w  th 
Wi^iam  in  wishing  to  see  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  speedily  and  peaceably 
settled.  They  apprehended  that,  if  Charles 
should  die  leaving  that  question  unsettled, 
the  immense  power  of  the  French  King  and 
the  geographical  situation  of  his  dominions 
would  enable  him  to  take  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  great 
inheritance.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  ven- 
ture on  so  bold  a  course,  and  whether,  if  he 
did  venture  on  it,  any  Continental  government 
would  have  the  means  and  the  spirit  to  with- 
stand him,  were  questions  as  to  which  the 
English  ministers,  with  unfeigned  deference, 
submitted  their  opinion  to  that  of  their  master, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  Interests  and  tempers 
of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  was  unrivalled. 
But  there  was  one  important  point  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and 
about  which  his  servants  might  perhaps  be 
better  informed  than  himself,  the  temper  of 
their  own  country.  It  was,  the  chancellor 
wrote,  their  duty  to  tell  His  Majesty  that  the 
recent  elections  had  indicated  the  public  feel- 
ing in  a  manner  which  had  not  been  expected, 
but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  spirit 
which  had  borne  the  nation  up  tiirough  nine 
years  of  exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed  to  be 

plM  et  de  Sic  fie  ne  .  eoTfot  se  regardi*r  romme  on  partago 
dont  mon  fits  puifwe  oe  conteoter  ponr  lol  teoT  lieu  de 
V>iu  Kea  droila.  Lea  ezem ph>a  du  pna^  n'«»nc  que  tr op  hp> 
pi  la  combieo  c«w  6uta  oouteot  jHa  trni  oe,  le  i-fu  irutill  6 
dont  Ila  nont  Lour  e'le,  et  la difflou1'6  de  l^-a cnn8.rvt*r.'"— 
May  10. 1688.  '■  Je  coopld^re  la  cfnalon  de  ee«  royaumea 
eonme  one  Mvorcv  oonflna<>]le  de  ii6p^08ea  et  d'emlfina*. 
II  n'en  »  que  trop  coo«6  i  la  rrance  ponr  lea  ron^eTver ; 
et  rez|6:i(*fice  a  fWr  voir  la  neoei»l»«  Inrtl^penjiftble  d'y 
entrelenlr  t  i\]nuni  dea  troiip**.  ot  «l»y  mv«»yer  ineewnni- 
aaest  d<>a  TalNNHhax,  et  romMen  toutep  «wa  pfioea  not  d  S 
Inntilee.*'— May  29. 1098.  It  would  be  eaay  to  riti-  olhor 
paatages  of  the  aame  Und.  But  the^e  are  suAcleut  to 
▼indtoate  what  I  hate  mM  In  tbe  text. 
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•dead.  The  people  were  tick  of  taxes:  they 
hinted  the  thought  of  war.  As  it  woald,  in 
snch  circamstanoes,  he  no  easy  matter  to  form 
a  coalition  capable  of  resisting  the  pretensions 
•of  France,  it  was  most  desirable  that  she 
-should  be  indnoed  to  withdraw  those  preten- 
sions ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
wonld  withdraw  them  without  securing  for 
herself  a  large  compensation.  The  principle 
of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the  English 
Ministers  cordially  approved.  But  whether  the 
articles  of  that  treaty  were  or  were  not  too  fa- 
Yorable  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  whether 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  likely  faithfully  to 
observe  them,  were  questions  about  which 
Somers  delicately  hinted  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues felt  some  misgivings.  They  had  their 
fears  th  it  Louis  might  be  playing  folse.  They 
had  their  fears  also  that,  possessed  of  Sicily, 
he  would  be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
Tant;  and  that,  possessed  of  Ouipusooa,  he 
would  be  able  at  any  moment  to  push  an 
army  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  they  had 
been  'reassured  by  the  thought  that  their 
Sovereign  thoroughly  understood  this  depart- 
ment of  politics,  that  he  had  fully  considered 
all  these  things,  that  he  had  neglected  no 
precaution,  and  that  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made  to  France  were  the  smallest  which 
could  have  averted  the  calamities  impending 
over  Christendom.  It  was  added  that  the 
service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered  to 
the  House  of  Bavari  •  gave  him  a  right  to  ask 
for  some  return.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  who 
was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation 
of  the  rigorous  system  which  excluded  the 
English  trade  from  the  Spanish  colonies  f 
Such  a  relaxation  would  greatly  endear  His 
Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent 
off  the  powers  which  the  King  wanted.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  Vernon  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  subordi- 
nate officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Blanks 
were  left,  as  Uie  King  had  directed,  for  the 
names  of  two  Commissioners.  But  Somers 
gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fill 
those  blanks  with  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  English  by  naturalisation,  if  not  by  birth, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wanted  f^om 
England.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Batavian 
polity  threw  some  difficulties  in  his  way  :  but 
every  difficulty  yielded  to  his  authority  and 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  Heinsius. 
And,  in  truth,  the  treaty  could  not  bnt  be 
favourably  regarded  by  the  States-Oeneral ;  for 
it  had  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial 
object  of  preventinjc  France  from  obtaining 
any  accession  of  territory  or  iniluence  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Dutchmen,  who 
remembered  the  terrible  year  when  the  camp 
of  Louis  had  been  pitched  between  Utrecht 
and  Amsterdam,  were  delighted  to  find  that 
he  was  not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  single 
fortress  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  buy  him  oflT  with  whole  provinces 
under  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apennines.  The 
sanction  both  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
^vemments  was  given  with  ease  and  expedi- 
:   and  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 


Septembor,  1698,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As 
to  the  blanks  in  the  English  powers,  William 
had  attended  to  his  Chancellor's  suggestion, 
and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  bom 
Englishman,  and  of  Portland,  a  naturalised 
Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and 
seven  other  Commissioners  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Tallard  alone  signed 
for  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  extrava- 
gantly elated  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  happy 
issue  of  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  great  a  part,  and  in  his  next  d<  spatch  to 
Louis  boasted  of  the  new  treaty  as  destined  to 
be  the  most  famous  that  had  been  made 
during  many  centuries. 

William,  too,  was  well  pleased ;  and  he  had 
reason  to  be  so.  Had  the  King  of  ^pain  died, 
as  all  men  expected,  before  the  end  of  that 
year,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Prance  would 
have  kept  faith  with  England  and  the  United 
Provinces;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if 
France  had  kept  faith,  the  treaty  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect  without  any  serious 
opposition  in  any  quarter.  The  Emperor  might 
have  complained  and  tlireatened ;  bnt  he  must 
have  submitted ;  for  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
had  no  fleet ;  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
for  him  even  to  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
Castile,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies,  in 
opposition  to  the  united  liaviea  of  the  three 
greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  only  part  of  the  Spanish  empire 
which  he  could  hope  .to  seize  and  hold  by 
force  against  the  will  of  the  confederate  of 
Loo  was  the  Milanese ;  and  the  Milanese  the 
confederates  of  Loo  had  agreed  to  assign  to 
his  family.  He  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
mad  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
when  the  only  thing  which  he  had  any  diance 
of  gaining  by  war  was  offered  him  without 
war.  The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have 
resented  the  dismemberment  of  the  unwieldy 
body  of  which  they  formed  the  head.  But 
they  would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose  the  Indies 
than  to  preserve  the  Guipuscoa.  As  to  Italy, 
they  could  no  more  make  war  there  than  in 
the  moon.  Thus  the  crisis  which  had  seemed 
likely  to  produce  a  European  war  of  ten  yean 
would  have  produced  nothing  worse  than  a 
few  angry  notes  and  plaintiff  manifestoes. 

Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their 
compact  to  remain  a  secret  wWle  their  brother 
Charles  lived,  and  it  probably  wonld  have 
remained  secret  had  it  been  confided  only  to 
the  English  and  French  Ministers.  But  the 
institutions  of  the  United  Provinces  were  not 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  It 
had  been  necessary  to  trust  so  many  depnticB 
and  magistrates  that  rumors  of  what  had 
been  passing  at  Loo  got  abroad.  Quiros,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  followed 
the  trail  with  such  skill  and  perseverance  that 
he  discovered,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  despatdi 
which  produced  much  irritation  and  alarm  at 
Madrid.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  sate 
long  in  deliberation.  The  grandees  of  the 
proudest  of  Courts  could  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  their  next  sovereign,  be  he  who  he 
might,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacri- 
ficing part  of  his  defenceless  and  widely  seal- 
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tend  empire  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest; 
they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a  single  fort, 
a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  was  about  to  escape  from  tho  sullen 
domination  of  Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all 
the  passions  and  prejadices  of  the  haughty 
race  were  sabordinate.  "We  are  ready," 
each  was  the  phrase  then  in  their  months, 
'*  to  go  to  any  body,  to  go  to  tlie  Dauphin,  to 
go  to  the  doTil,  so  that  we  all  go  together." 
In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dis- 
memberment, the  Spanish  ministers  advised 
their  master  to  adopt  as  his  heir  the  candidate 
whose  pretensions  it  was  anderstood  that 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  were  inclined 
to  support.  The  advice  was  taken ;  and  it 
was  soon  everywhere  known  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty  had  solemnly  designated  as  his  suc- 
cessor his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  Electoral 
Prinoe  of  Bavaria.  France  protested  against 
this  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
judged,  because  she  meant  to  \iolato  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  but  because  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  her,  if  she  did  not  protest,  to  in- 
sist on  the  full  execution  of  that  treaty.  Had 
she  silently  acqoiesced  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Electoral  Prinoe,  she  wonld  have  appeared 
to  admit  that  the  Dauphin's' pretensions  were 
anfounded;  and,  if  she  admitted  the  Dau- 
phin's pretensions  to  be  unfounded,  she  coald 
not,  without  ilagrant  injustice,  demand  several 
provinces  as  the  price  in  consideration  of 
which  she  would  consent  to  waive  those  pre- 
tensions. Meanwhile  the  confederates  had 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  most  important 
person,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  ac- 
tually Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
likely  to  be,  in  a  few  months,  at  farthest, 
Regent  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
was  perfectly  sensible  that  the  consent  of 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  'to  his  son's 
elevation  was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any 
cost,  and,  with  much  alacrity,  promised  that, 
wrhen  the  time  came,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  Partition.  He  was  indeed  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  confederates  of  Loo. 
They  had,  by  a  secret  article,  added  to  the 
treaty,  agreed  that,  if  the  Electoral  Prince 
should  become  King  of  Spain,  and  then  die 
without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir. 
The  news  that  young  Francis  Joseph  had  been 
declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  wel- 
come to  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  grandfather  the  Em- 
peror. The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leo- 
pold were  extreme.  But  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  graciously  or  ungraciously,  he 
would  submit.  It  would  have  been  madness 
In  him  to  contend  against  all  Western  Europe 
on  land ;  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
liim  to  wage  war  on  the  sea.  William  was 
therefore  able  to  indulge,  doring  some  weeks, 
the  pleasing  belief  that  he  had  by  skill  and 
firmness  averted  from  the  civilised  world  a 
general  war  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be 
imminent,  and  that  he  had  secured  the  great 
oomm unity  of  nations  against  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  one  too  powerful  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  snccess  of  his  foreign 
policy  gave  place  to  very  different  feelings  as 
soon  as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our  domes- 


tic factions.  And,  indeed,  those  who  mist 
revere  his  memory  must  acknowledge  that,  In 
dealing  with  these  factions,  he  did  not,  at  tl  is 
time,  show  his  wonted  statesmanship.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aware  how  much  oifenoe  is  given  by 
disconrtesy  in  small  things  His  ministers 
had  apprised  Mm  that  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the 
people  would  require  much  management. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  lay  this  intimation 
to  heart.  He  had  by  proclamation  fixed  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  November.  This  was  then  considered 
as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  London  season 
began  together  with  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and, 
even  during  the  war,  the  King  had  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  receive  the  compliments  of  his 
faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth 
and  of  hirmemorable  landing,  'i  he  numecons 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
in  town,  having  their  time  ou  their  hands, 
formed  cabals,  and  heated  themselves  and 
each  other  by  murmuring  at  his  partiality  for 
the  country  of  his  biiili.  He  had  been  off  to 
Holland,  they  saM,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  He  was  now  lingering  in  Holland 
to  the  latest  possible  moment.  This  was  not 
the  worst.  The  twenty-ninth  of  November 
eame  :  but  the  King  was  not  come.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Lords  Justices  should  pro- 
rogue the  Parliament  to  the  sixth  of  D<.>oeni- 
ber.  The  delay  was  impute  I,  and  Justly,  to 
adverse  winds.  But  the  malcontents  asked. 
With  some  renson,  whether  His  Majesty  had 
not  known  that  there  were  often  gales  from 
the  West  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  whether, 
when  he  had  made  a  solemn  ap{>ointment 
with  the  Estates  of  his  Realm  for  a  particular 
day,  he  ought  not  to  have  arranged  things  in 
such  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  prevented  him  from  keeping  that 
appointment. 

Thus  the  ill  humor  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  I  ew  Legislators  had  brought  up  from 
their  country  seato  became  more  and  more 
acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered  on  their 
(tmctions.  One  question  was  much  agitated 
during  this  unpleasant  interval.  Who  was  to 
be  Speaker  f  The  Junto  wished  to  place  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair.  He  was  one 
of  their  ablest^  most  sealous,  and  most  stead- 
fast friends ;  and  had  been,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an 
invaluable  second  to  Montague.  There  was 
reason  indeed  to  expect  a  strong  opposition. 
That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a  grave  objec- 
tion to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories. 
That  he  was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  standing  army,  were  grave  objections  to  him 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  not  Tories. 
But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  health 
of  the  late  Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Mus- 
grave  was  talked  of  in  coffeehouses :  but  the 
rumor  that  he  would  be  proposed  soon  died 
away.  Seymour's  name  was  in  a  few  mouths : 
but  Seymour's  day  had  gone  by.  He  still 
possessed,  indeed,  those  advantages  which 
had  once  made  him  the  first  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  £ngland->illustrions  descent, 
ample  fortune,  leiwly  and  weighty  eloquence, 
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perfect  ftimilUritjr  wHh  parlUmentaf^r  bnsi- 
ness.  Bat  all  these  things  ooald  not  do  so 
much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral  character  did 
to  drag  him  down.  HanghtiDess  such  as  his, 
though  it  conld  never  have  been  liked,  migbt, 
if  it  had  been  united  with  elevated  sentiments 
of  Tirtue  and  honor,  have  been  pardoned.  But 
of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  even  Ihe  pride  of  up- 
start wealth  not  ex  epted,  the  most  offensive 
is  the  pride  of  ancestrjr  when  found  in  com* 
pany  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greedi- 
ness, mendaoitv,  knaverj  and  impadenoe ; 
and  such  was  the  pride  of  Seymour.  Many, 
even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to  see  the 
ministers  galled  by  his  keen  and  skilful  rbe* 
toric,  remembered  that  he  had  sold  himself 
more  than  once,  and  suspected  that  he  was 
impatient  to  sell  himself  again.  On  the  very 
even  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  little 
tract  entitled  **  Considerations  on  the  Choice 
of  a  Speaker*'  was  widely  circulated,  and 
meems  to  have  produced  a  great  Sensation. 
The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  at  some  length,  against  Littleton  ; 
and  then,  in  even  stronger  language,  though 
more  concisely,  against  Seymour ;  but  did  not 
suggest  any  third  person.  The  sixth  <^  De* 
cember  came,  and  found  the  Country  party, 
as  it  called  itself,  still  unprovided  with  a  can- 
didate. The  King,  who  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  London,  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Commons  were  summoned  to 
the  bar,  and  were  directed  to  choose  a  Speaker. 
They  returned  to  their  Chamber.  Hartington 
proposed  Littleton,  and  the  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Spencer.  No  other  person  was 
put  in  nomination :  but  there  was  a  warm  de^ 
bate  of  two  hours.  Seymour,  exasperated  by 
finding  that  no  party  was  inclined  to  support 
his  pretensions,  spoke  with  extravagant  vio- 
lence. He  who  could  well  remember  the  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an 
active  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and 
who  had  seen  his  own  beautiful  county 
turned  into  a  Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had 
never  been  in  greater  danger  than  at  that 
m  ment,  and  that  their  doom  would  be  fixed 
if  a  courtier  should  be  called  to  the  chair.  The 
opposition  insisted  on  dividing.  Hartington's 
motion  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Little- 
ton himself,  according  to  the  childish  old 
usage  which  has  descended  to  our  times, 
voting  in  the  minority.  Three  days  later  he 
wns  presented  and  approved. 

The  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  He 
declared  his  firm  conviotion  that  the  Houses 
were  disposed  to  do  wha^ver  was  necessary 
for  the  safety,  honour  and  happiness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  asked  them  for  nothing 
more.  When  they  came  to  consider  the  mili- 
tary  and  naval  establishments,  they  would 
remember  that,  nnless  England  were  secure 
from  attack,  she  could  not  continue  to  hold  the 
high  place  which  she  had  won  for  herself  among 
European  powers :  her  trade  would  languish  ; 
her  credit  would  fail,  and  even  her  internal 
tranquillity  would  be  in  danger.  He  also  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be 
madeiin  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted 
during  the  War.  *'  I  think,"  lie  said,  **  an 
English  Parliament  can  never  make  such  a 


mistake  as giot  to  hold  saond  a&  PaadiflHWB- 

tary  engagements." 

The  speech  appeared  to  be  weU  reenved ; 
and  during  a  short  time  William  ftattered 
himself  that  the  great  fault,  as  he  coiksidered 
it,  of  the  preceding  session  would  be  repaired, 
that  the  army  would  be  augmented,  and  that 
he  should  be  able,  at  the  important  conjimc- 
ture  which  was  approaching,  to  apeak  to 
foreign  powers  In  tones  of  authority,  and  es- 
peeially  to  keep  France  steady  to  her  engage- 
ments. The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  the  conntiy  and 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  pronoaneed  it 
impossible  to  carry  a  vote  for  a  land  foree  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thousand 
men  would  probably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty 
would  authorise  his  servants  to  ask  in  bis 
name  for  that  number,  and  to  declare  that 
with  a  smaller  number  he  eonld  not  answer 
for  the  public  safety.  William,  firmly  ocm- 
vinoed  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too  few, 
refused  to  make  or  empower  others  to  make  a 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and 
disgraceful.  Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which  it 
was  peculiarly  desirable  that  all  who  bora  a 
part  in  the  executive  administration  ahould 
act  cordially  together,  there  was  serioua  dis- 
sention  between  him  and  his  ablest  ooimcillon. 
For  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can 
be  severely  Uamed.  They  were  diflerently 
situated,  and  necessarily  saw  the  same  ob- 
jects from  different  points  of  view.  He,  as 
was  natural,  considered  the  question  ehiely 
as  an  European  question.  They,  as  vaa  natu- 
ral, considered  it  chiefly  as  an  English  ques- 
tion. They  had  found  the  antipathy  to  a 
standing  army  insurmoantablv  strong  even 
in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Pariiament  di^Keed 
to  place  large  confidence  in  them  and  in  their 
master.  In  the  new  Parliament  that  sntipafthy 
amoButed  almost  to  a  mania.  That  hherty, 
law,  pr(^>erty,  .could  never  be  secured  while 
the  Soverei^  had  a  large  body  of  reg^nlar 
troops  at  his  command  in  time  of  pesce,  and 
that  of  all  regular  troops  foreign  troops  were 
the  most  to  be  dreaded,  had,  dnring  the  re- 
cent elections,  been  repeated  in  eveiy  town- 
hall  and  market-place,  and  scrawled  upon  erery 
dead  wall.  The  reductions  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they  had  been 
honestly  carried  into  effect,  wotld  not  have 
been  suficient ;  and  they  had  not  been 
honestly  carried  into  effect.  On  this  subieci 
I  the  ministers  pronounced  the  temiwr  of  the 
I  Commons  to  be  such  that,  if  any  peison  high 
;  in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  His  Majesty 
i  thought  necessary,  there  would  aasuredly  be 
!  a  violent  explosion  :  the  majority  would  prob- 
'  ably  be  provoked  into  disbanding  all  that  re- 
I  mained  of  the  army  ;  and  the  kingdooa  wQuld 
be  left  without  a  single  ai^dier.  William, 
'  however,  could  not  be  brought  to  beliere  thai 
J  the  case  was  so  hopeless.  He  listened  too 
easily  to  some  secret  adviser^ — Sunderland  was 
'  probably  the  man, — ^who  accused  Mooatague 
and  Somers  of  cowardice  and  insinoerity. 
i  They  had,  it  was  whispered  in  the  royal  ear. 
a  majority  whenever  they  really  wanted  ime. 
I  They  were  bent  upon  pl«K;ing  their  friend  Lit- 
tleton in  the  Speaker's  chair ;  and  they  had 
carried  their  point  triumphantly.  They  would 
carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote  for  s  rsspeciafals 
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military  eataUislmieiit  if  the  faooOT  of  their 

master  and  the  safety  of  their  coantry  were  as 
dear  to  them  as  the  petty  interest  of  their  own 
faction.  It  was  to  no  porpose  that  the  King 
was  told,  what  was  nevertheless  perfectly 
trae,  that  not  one  half  the  members  who  had 
Toted  for  Littleton  could,  by  any  art  or  elo- 
quence, be  induced  to  Tote  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  land  force.  While  he  was  urging 
his  ministers  to  stand  up  manfully  against  the 
popular  prejudice,  and  while  they  were  re- 
spectfully representing  to  him  that  by  so 
standing  up  they  should  only  make  that  pre- 
judice stronger  and  more  noxious,  the  dny 
came  which  the  Commons  had  fixed  for  taking 
the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee.  The  great 
question  was  instantly  raised ;  What  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  ?  It  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
conlklential  advisers  of  the  CroTi^  would  pro- 
pose something.  As  they  remained  silent, 
Harley  took  the  lead,  which  properly  belonged 
to  them,  and  moved  that  the  army  should  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  men.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  saggested  ten  thousand.  Vernon,  who 
was  present,  was  of  opinion  that  this  number 
would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  one  who  was  known  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  King.  But  few  members  cared  to 
support  an  amendment  which  was  certain  to 
be  less  pleasing  to  their  constituents,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Court, 
than  the  original  motion.  Barley's  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Committee.  On  the  morrow 
it  was  reported  and  approved.  The  House 
also  resolved  that  all  the  seven  thousand  men 
who  were  to  be  retained  should  be  the  natural- 
bom  English  subjects.  Other  votes  were  car- 
ried without  a  single  division  either  in  Com- 
mittee or  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table. 

The  King's  indignation  and  vexation  were 
extreme.  He  was  angry  with  the  opposition, 
with  the  ministers,  with  all  England.  The 
nation  seemed  to  be  under  a  judicial  infatua- 
tion, blind  to  dangers  which  his  sagacity  per- 
ceived to  be  real,  near  and  formidable,  and 
morbidly  apprehensive  of  dangers  which  his 
conscience  told  him  were  no  dangers  at  all. 
The  perverse  islanders  were  willing  to  trust 
every  thing  that  was  most  precious  to  them, 
their  independence,  their  property,  their 
laws,  their  religion,  to  the  moderation  and 
good  faith  of  France,  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  to  the  steadiness  and  expertness  of 
battalions  of  plowmen  commanded  by  squires ; 
and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the 
means  of  protecting  them,  lest  he  should  use 
those  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  liber- 
ties which  he  had  saved  f^om  extreme  peril, 
which  he  had  fenced  with  new  securities, 
which  he  had  defended  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  which  from  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  had  never  once  violated.  He  was  attached, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  the  Blue  Dutch 
Foot  guards.  That  brigade  had  served  under 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  been  eminently 
distinguished  by  courage,  discipline  and 
fidelity.  In  December,  1688,  that  brigade  had 
been  the  first  in  his  army  to  enter  the  English 
eapital,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant duty  of  occupying  Whitehall  and 
guarding  the  penon  of  Jamea.     Eighteen 


months  later,  that  brigade  had  been  the  fint 
to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.  Nor 
had  the  conduct  of  these  veteran  soldiers  been 
leas  exemplary  in  their  quarters  than  in  the 
field.  The  vote  which  required  the  King  to 
discard  them  merely  because  they  were  what 
he  himself  was,  seemed  to  him  a  personal 
I  affiront.  All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he 
!  imagined  that  his  ministers  might  have 
'  averted  if  they  had  been  more  solicitous  for 
his  honor  and  for  the  success  of  his  great 
schemes  of  policy,  and  less  solicitous  about 
their  own  popularity.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  to  assure  him,  and,  as  far  aa 
can  now  be  judged,  to  assure  him  with  perfect 
truth,  that  it  was  altogether  out  of  their 
power  to  effect  what  he  wished.  Something 
they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  said 
in  private  that  seven  thousand  men  was  too 
small  a  number.  If  His  Majesty  would  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  should  consider  those 
who  should  vote  for  ten  thousand  as  having 
done  him  good  service,  there  might  be  hopes. 
But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen  found 
that  by  voting  for  ten  thousand  they  should 
I  please  nobody,  that  they  should  be  held  up 
to  the  counties  and  towns  which  they  repre- 
sented as  turncoats  and  slaves  for  going  so  far 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  that  'they  should  be 
at  the  same  time  frowned  upon  at  Kensington 
for  not  going  farther.  The  King  was  not  to 
be  moved.  He  had  been  too  great  to  sink 
into  littleness  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
been  the  soul  of  two  great  coalitions,  the 
dread  of  France,  the  hope  of  all  oppressed  na- 
tions. And  was  he  to  be  degraded  into  a 
mere  puppet  of  the  Harleys  and  the  Howes, 
a  petty  prince  who  could  neither  help  nor 
hurt,  a  less  formidable  enemy  and  less  valua- 
ble ally  than  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  or  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ?  His  spirit,  quite  as  arbitrary 
and  as  impatient  of  control  as  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor  or  Plantagft- 
net,  swelled  high  against  this  ignominious 
bondage.  It  was  well  known  at  Versailles 
that  he  was  cruelly  mortified  and  incensed ; 
and,  during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope  was 
cherished  there  that,  in  the  heat  of  hia 
resentment,  he  might  be  induced  to  imitate 
his  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  conclude 
another  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  sell  himself 
into  vassalage  for  a  subsidy  which  might 
make  him  independent  of  his  niggardly  and 
mutinous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  disguised  under  the 
name  of  a  compensation  for  the  little  princi- 
'  pality  of  Orange  which  Louis  had  long  been 
desirous  to  purchase  even  at  a  fancy  price.  A 
despatch  was  drawn  up  containing  a  paragraph 
by  which  Tallard  was  to  be  apprised  of  his 
master's  views,  and  instructed  not  to  hazard 
any  distinct  proposition,  but  to  try  the  effect 
of  cautious  and  delicate  insinuations,  and,  if 
possible,  to  draw  William  on  to  speak  first.  This 
paragraph  was,  on  necond  thoughts,  cancelled ; 
but  that  it  should  ever  have  been  written 
must  be  considered  a  most  significant  circum- 
stance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  thai 
William  would  never  have  stooped  to  be  the 
pensioner  of  France  :  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was,  at  this  conjancture,dis3uadedfrom 
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throwing  up  the  goyernment  of  KnglancL 
When  first  he  threw  oat  hints  aboat  retiring 
to  the  Continent,  his  ministers  inui^ined  that 
he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  them  into 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  for  him 
an  efficient  army.  But  they  soon  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest.  That  he 
was  in  earnest,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  doubted ; 
for,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Heinsios,  whom 
he  could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving,  he 
intimated  his  intention  very  clearly.  '*I 
foresee,"  he  writes,  "that  I  shall  be  driven 
to  take  an  extreme  coarse,  and  that  I  shall 
see  yon  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had 
imagined."*  In  fact,  he  had  resolved  to  go 
down  to  the  Lords,  to  send  for  the  Commons, 
and  to  make  his  last  speech  from  the  throne. 
That  speech  he  actually  prepared,  and  had  it 
translated.  He  meant  to  tell  his  hearers  that 
he  had  come  to  England  to  rescue  their  reli- 
gion and  their  liberties ;  that,  for  that  end, 
he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  waging  a 
long  and  cruel  war  ;  that  the  war  had  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  ended  in  an  honorable  and 
advantageous  peace;  and  that  the  nation 
might  now  be  tranquil  and  happy,  if  only 
those  precautions  were  adopted  whioh  he  had 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  recommended 
as  essential  to  the  public  security.  Since, 
however,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  thought  fit 
to  slight  his  advice,  and  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  would  not  be 
the  witness  of  calamities  whioh  he  had  not 
caused  and  which  he  could  not  avert.  He 
must  therefore  request  the  Houses  to  present 
to  him  a  bill  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  realm  :  he  would  pass  that  bill,  and  wi£h- 
draw  from  a  poet  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
be  useful ;  but  he  should  always  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  England;  and,  if 
what  he  foreboded  should  come  to  pass,  if  in 
some  day  of  danger  she  should  again  need 
his  services,  his  life  should  be  hazarded  as 
freely  as  ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  Ring  showed  his  speech  to  the 
Chancellor,  that  wise  minister  forgot  for  a 
moment  his  habitual  self-command.  *'This 
is  extravagance.  Sir,"  he  said,  **  this  is  mad- 
ness. I  implore  Your  Mi^esty,  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  honour,  not  to  say  to  any  body 
else  what  you  have  said  to  me."  He  argued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt 
lucidly  and  forcibly.  William  listened  pa- 
tiently, but  his  purpose  remained  unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have 
been  increased  by  finding  that  the  King's  in- 
tention had  been  confided  to  Marlborough, 
the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret 
would  have  been  imparted  unless  William 
had  really  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  Somers 
had  another  audience,  and  again  began  to 
expostulate.  But  William  cut  him  short, 
'*  We  shall  not  agree;  my  Lord ;  my  mind  is 
made  up."  •*Then,  Sir,"  said  Somers,  ♦•! 
have  to  request  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
assisting  as  Chancellor  at  the  fatal  act  which 
Your  Majesty  meditates.  It  was  from  my 
King  that  I  received  this  seal,  and  I  beg  that 
he  will  take  it  from  me  while  he  is  still  my 
King." 


Dm.  }}.  ie08. 


I     In  these  oiroumstances  the  ministen,  tboogh 
with  scarcely  the  faintest  hope  of  sucoeas,  de- 
termined to  try  what  they  could  do  to  meet  the 
-  King's  wishes.     A  select  committee  had  been 
'  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame 
a  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  all  the   troops 
'■  above  seven  thousand.    A  motion  was  made 
i  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Committee 
,  should  be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  number 
I  of  men.     Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in 
I  the  debate.    Montague  spoke  with  even  more 
I  than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy,  but  in 
!  vain.    So  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  rally 
round  him  such  a  majority  as  that  which  had 
supported  him  in  the  preceding  Parliament, 
that  he  could  not  oount  on  the  support  even 
I  of  the  placemen  who  sate  at  the  same  execa- 
I  tive  board  with  him.     Thomas  Ptslham,  who 
hod,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  made  a 
I  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him. 
I  "I  own,"    paid  Pelham,    "that  last  year  I 
!  thought  a  large  land  force  necessary :   this 
:  year  I  think  such  a  force  unnecessary  ;  but 
I  I  deny  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  inoon- 
sistency.     Last  year  the  great  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  was  unsettled,  and  there 
was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war.     That 
question  has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  ;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  peace."     A   Whig  of  still  greater 
note  and  authority,  the  Marquess  of  Hartiug- 
ton,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from 
the  Junto.    The  current  was  irresistible-     At 
last  the  voices  of  those  who  tried  to  speak  for 
the   Instruction  were  drowned   by  clamour. 
When  the  question  was  put,  there  was  a 
great  shout  of  No,  and  the  minority  submit- 
ted.    To  divide  would  have  been  merely  to 
have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  government  and 
the  Parliament  were  again  what  they  had 
lieen  before  the  year  16  5.  The  history  of  oar 
polity  at  this  time  is  closely  conneeted  with  the 
history  of  one  man.  Hitherto  Montague's  ca- 
reer had  been  more  splendidly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly successful  than  that  of  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  had  begun  to  exist.  And  now  for- 
tune had  turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had  long 
been  hated  as  a  Whig:  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame,  and  the 
unvarying  good  luck  which  seemed  te  attend 
him,  had  made  many  Whigs  his  enemies. 
He  was  sbsurdly  compared  to  the  upstart 
favourites  of  a  former  age,  Carr  and  Villiers, 
men  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  in  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  mounted  from  a 
humble  to  a  lofty  position.  They  had,  with- 
out rendering  any  service  to  the  State,  with- 
out showing  any  capacity  for  the  condnct  of 
great  affairs,  been  elevated  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  whcJe 
nation,  by  the  mere  partiality  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Montague  owed  every  thing  to  his 
own  merit  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  bis 
merit.  With  his  master  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  little  interoonrse,  and  none  that  «as 
not  official.  He  ^vas,  in  truth,  a  living  mons- 
ment  of  vi  hat  the  Revolution  had  done  for  the 
Country.  The  Revolution  had  found  him  a 
young  student  in  a  cell  by  the  Cam,  poring 
on  the  diagrams  vhioh  illustrated  the  nesly- 
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discovered  laws  of  oentHpetal  and  oentrifogal 
force,  writing  little  copies-  of  verses,  and  in- 
dalging  visions  of  parsonages  with  rich  glebes, 
and  of  doses  in  old  cathedral  towns  ;  had  de- 
veloped iu  him  new  talents  ;  had  held  out  to 
him  the  hope  of  prizes  of  a  very  diilerent  sort 
from  a  rectory  or  a  prebend.  His'  eloquence 
had  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature. 
His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  had 
won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  City.  Dar- 
ing foar  years  he-  had  been  the  undisputed 
le^er  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  every  one  of  those  years  he  had 
made  memorahle  hy  great  parliamentary  vic- 
tories, and  by  great  public  services.  It  should 
seem  that  his  success  ought  to  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to 
that  assembly  of  which  he  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment, of  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  called 
the  creature.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  been  well  pleased  to 
find  that  their  approbation  could,  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they 
delighted  to  honour  all  that  the  mightiest  of 
the  Tudors  could  do  for  Leicester,  or  the  most 
arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafibrd.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to 
regard  with  an  evil  eye  that  greatness  which 
was  their  own  work.  The  fault,  indeed,  was 
partly  Montague's.  With  all  his  ability,  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and 
moderation,  that  curse,  the  inseparable  con- 
comitant of  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the 
ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Neme- 
sis. His  head,  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of 
debate  and  arithmetical  calculation,  was  weak 
against  the  intoxicating  influence  of  success 
and  fame  He  became  proud  even  to  inso- 
lence. Old  companions,  who,  a  very  few 
years  before,  had  punned  and  rhymed  with 
him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  in  cheap 
ordinaries,  had  sate  with  him  in  the  pit,  and 
had  lent  him  some  silver  to  pay  his  seam- 
stress's bill,  hardly  knew  their  friend  Charles 
in  the  great  man  who  conld  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  he  had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
that  be  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he  had 
restored  the  currency,  that  he  had  invented 
^  the  Exchequer  Bills,  that  he  had  planned  the 
General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been  pro- 
nounced, by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons, 
to  have  deserved  all  the  favours  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Crown.  It  was  said  that 
admiration  of  himself  and  contempt  of  others 
were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures,  and  written 
in  all  the  lines  of  his  faoe.  The  very  way  in 
which  the  little  Jackanapes,  as  the  hostile 
pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted 
through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his 
small  figure,  rising  on  his  toe,  and  perking 
up  his  chin,  made  him  enemies.  Rash  and 
arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  him,  and 
pnrhaps  invented  for  him.  He  was  accused 
of  boasting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
could  not  carry  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons -that  he  could  turn  the  majority  round 
his  finger.  A  crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him 
with  much  more  than  political  hatred.  Bound- 
less rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
eharge.    He  was  represented  as  selUng  all  the 


places  in  the  revenue  department  for  three 
years*  purchase.  The  opprobrious  nickname 
of  Filcher  was  fastened  on  him.  His  luxury, 
it  was  said,  was  not  less  inordinate  than  his 
avarice.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt  made 
at  this  time  to  raise  against  the  leading  Whig 
politicians  and  their  allies,  the  great  moneyed 
men  of  the  City,  a  cry  much  resembling  the 
cry,  which,  seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  was 
raised  against  the  English  Nabobs,  lireat 
wealth,  suddenly  acquired,  is  not  often  en- 
Joyed  with  moderation,  dignity,  and  good 
taste.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  small  foundation 
for  the  extravagant  stories  with  which  mal- 
content pamphleteers  amused  the  leisare  of 
malcontent  squires.  In  such  stories  Montague 
played  a  conspicuous  part*  He  contrived,  it 
was  said,  to  be  at  once  as  rich  as  CrcBsns  and 
as  riotous  as  Mark  Antony.  His  stud  and  his 
cellar  were  beyond  all  price.  His  very  lacqueys 
turned  up  their  noses  at  claret.  He  and  his 
confederates  were  described  as  spending  the 
immense  sums  of  which  they'had  plundered 
the  public  in  banquets  of  four  courses,  such 
as  Lucullus  might  have  eaten  in  the  Hall  of 
Apollo.  A  supper  for  twelve  W^iigs,  enriched 
by  Jobs,  grants,  bribes,  lucky  purchases,  and 
lucky  sales  of  stock,  was  cheap  at  eighty 
pounds.  At  the  end  of  every  course  all  the 
fine  linen  on  the  table  was  changed.  Those 
who  saw  the  pyramids  of  choice  wild  fowl 
imagined  that  the  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  for  fifty  epicures  at  the  least. 
Only  six  birds*  nests,  from  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  were  to  be  had  in  London ;  and  all 
the  six,  bought  at  an  enormous  price,  were 
smoking  in  soup  on  the  board.  These  fables 
were  destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of  evi- 
dence. But  Grub  Street  could  devise  no  fable 
injurious  to  Montague  which  was  not  certain 
to  find  credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor- 
houses  and  vicarages  of  England, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  w  ho  loved  liter- 
ature passionately,  and  rewarded  literary  meiit 
munificently,  should  have  been  more  savagely 
reviled,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  than  almost 
any  other  politician  in  our  history.  But  there 
really  is  no  cause  for  wonder.  A  powerful, 
liberal  and  discerning  protector  of  genius  is 
very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  long 
after  his  death,  but  is  very  likely  also  to  be 
brutally  libelled  during  his  life.  In  every  age 
there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good 
one ;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself 
a  good  cue.  A  ruler  who  neglects  all  men  of 
letters  alike  does  not  wound  the  self  love  of 
any  man  of  letters ;  but  a  ruler  who  shows 
favour  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it, 
inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of  disap* 
pointed  hope,  of  affronted  pride,  of  Jealousy 
cruel  as  the  grave  All  the  rage  of  a  multi- 
tude of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the  sting 
of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  patron.  It  is  true 
that  the  thanks  and  eulogies  of  those  whom 
he  has  befriended  will  be  remembered  when 
the  invectives  of  those  whom  he  has  neglected 
are  forgotten.  But  in  his  own  time  the  ob- 
loquy will  probably  make  as  much  noise  and 
find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric.  The 
name  of  Maoenas  has  been  made  immortal  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to 
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designate  an  accomplisbed  stateflman,  who 
lives  in  close  intimacy  with  the  greatest  poets 
and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits  on 
them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  Bnt 
it  ma  J  well  be  sospected  that,  if  the  verses  of 
^Ipinns  and  Kannius,  of  Bavins  and  Msvina, 
had  come  down  to  as,  we  might  see  Mtecena^ 
represented  as  the  most  niggardly  and  taste- 
leas  of  human  beings,  naj,  as  a  man  who,  on 
system,  neglected  and  persecuted  all  intelleo- 
tnal  saperiority.  It  is  certain  that  Montagne 
was  thus  represented  by  contemporary  scrib- 
blers. They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in 
letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he 
would  do  nt  thing  for  any  body  without  being 
paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile  services ; 
that  he  not  only  never  rewarded  merit,  bnt 
hated  it  whenever  he  saw  it;  that  he  prac- 
ticed the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
pressing it;  that  those  whom  he  protected 
and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and 
virtue,  but  wretches  distinguished  only  by 
their  sycophancy  and  their  low  debancheriee. 
^nd  this  was  said  of  the  man  who  made  the 
fortune  of  Joseph  Addison  and  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  Montague  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  a  step  which  he  had  taken  a  few 
we<*k8  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament. 
It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general 
election  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  that  he 
had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for  some 
harbour  in  which  he  might  take  refbge  from 
the  storraa  which  seemed  to  be  gathering. 
While  his  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  he 
learned  that  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer 
had  suddenly  become  vacant.  The  Auditor- 
ship  was  held  for  life.  The  duties  were 
formal  and  easy.  The  gains  were  uncertain, 
for  they  rose  and  fell  with  the  public  ezpendi- 
tnre ;  but  they  could  hardly,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  under  the  most  economical  administra^ 
tion,  be  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to 
be  more  than  double  of  that  sum.  Montagile 
marked  this  great  office  for  his  own.  He 
could  not  indeed  take  it,  while  he  continued  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  public  purse ;  for  it  would 
have  been  indecent,  and  perhaps  illegal,  that 
he  should  audit  his  own  accounts.  He  there- 
fore selected  his  brother  Christopher,  whom 
he  had  lately  made  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Excise,  to  keep  the  place  for  him.  There 
was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  want  of 
powerful  and  noble  competitors  for  such  a 
prize.  Leeds  had,  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a 
patent  granting  the  reversion  to  Caermarthen. 
(iodolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded  a  promise 
made  by  William.  But  Montague  maintained, 
and  was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that 
both  the  patent  of  Charles  and  the  promise  of 
William  had  been  given  under  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  right  of  appointing  the  Auditor  be- 
longed, not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  He  carried  his  point  with  charac- 
teristic audacity  and  celerity.  The  news  of 
the  vacancy  reached  London  on  a  Bunday. 
On  the  Tuesday  the  new  Auditor  was  sworn 
in.  The  ministers  were  amazed.  Even  the 
Chancellor,  with  whom  Montague  waa  on 
terms  of  intimate  firiendship,  had  not  been 


consulted.  Oodolphln  devoured  his  ill  teift- 
per.  Caermarthen  ordered  out  his  wonderful 
yacht,  and  hastened  to  complain  to  the  King, 
who  was  then  at  Loo.  But  what  had  beoi 
done  could  not  be  undone. 

This  bold  stroke  plaoed  Montague's  fortime, 
in  the  lower  sense  of  the  word,  ont  of  ha,zaid, 
but  increased  the  animosity  of  his  enemies 
and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  In  a 
j  letter  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Seere> 
tary  Vernon,  on  the  day  after  the  appoint- 
ment, the  Auditorship  is  described  as  at  onoe 
a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  *'  But  I  thought," 
Vernon  proceeds,  ** Mr.  Montague  was  too  as- 
!  piling  to  stoop  to  any  thing  beluw  the  height  he 
'.  was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered  profit." 
I  This  feeling  was  no  doubt  shared  by  many 
I  of  the  friends  of  the  ministiy.  It  was  plain 
I  that  Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for 
himself.  This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on 
the  eve  of  a  perilous  campaign,  naturally  dis- 
I  heartened  the  whole  army.  It  deserves  to  be 
I  remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
another  great  Parliamentaiy  leader  was 
:  plaoed  in  a  very  similar  situation.  The 
younger  William  Pitt  held  in  1784  the 
same  oflices  which  Montague  had  held  in 
1698.  Pitt  was  pressed  In  1784  by  political 
difficulties  not  less  than  those  with  which 
Montague  had  contended  in  1696.  Pitt 
was  also  in  1784,  a  much  poorer  man  than 
Montague  in  1698.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Mon- 
tague  in  1698,  had  at  his  own  absolute  dispo- 
sal a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Exchequer. 
Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which  would  hava 
made  him  an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away 
in  such  a  manner  as  at  onoe  to  reward  unfor- 
tunate merit,  and  to  relieve  the  conntiy  from 
a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness  be 
was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
his  followers,  by  the  enforced  respect  of  his 
opponents,  and  by  the  confidence  which, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chequered 
and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great 
body  of  Bnglishmen  reposed  in  his  public 
spirit  and  in  his  personal  integrity.  In  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  Pitt.  But  the 
magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  con- 
tempt for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  intellectual  quality,  Pitt 
owed  his  long  ascendancy,  were  wanting  to 
Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great ;  but  his 
punishment  was  cruel.  It  was  indeed  a  pun- 
ishment which  must  have  been  more  bitter  than 
the  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  whose  vanity 
was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been 
spoiled  by  early  and  rapid  success  and  by 
constant  prosperity.  Before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment had  been  a  month  sitting,  it  was  plain 
that  his  empire  was  ai  an  end.  He  spoke 
with  the  old  eloquence  ;  but  his  speeches  no 
longer  called  forth  the  old  response.  What- 
ever he  proposed  was  malioiously  scrutinized. 
The  sucoelM  of  his  budget  of  the  preceding 
year  had  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  two 
millions  which  he  had  undertaken  to  find  had 
been  raised  wiih  a  rapidity  whioh  seemed 
magicaL  Yet  for  bringing  the  riches  of  the 
City,  in  an  nnpreoedented  flood,  to  overflow 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  reviled  as  if  his 
Boheme  had  failed  mare  ivdioionelj  than  tko 
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Tory  Land  Baek;  Blabaldeiied  hy  hit  nn- 
popularitj,  the  Old  East  India  Company  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  that  the  General 
Society  Act,  whioh  his  infloenoe  and  eloquence 
had  induced  the  late  Parliament  to  pass, 
might  be  extensively  modified.  Howe  took 
the  matter  np.  It  was  mored  that  leave  should 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  the  motion  was  car* 
rled  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-flve  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight :  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas 
was  re-opened.  The  bill  was  brought  in,  but 
was,  with  great  diifioulty  and  by  a  very  small 
majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.* 
On  other  flnaooial  questions,  Montague,  so 
lately  the  oracle  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust.  If 
his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in 
his  reasonings  and  calculations,  they  could  at 
least  whisper  that  Mr.  Montague  was  very 
canning,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  track  him, 
bttt  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that 
for  whatever  he  did  he  had  some  sinister 
motive,  and  that  the  safest  course  was  to 
negative  whatever  he  proposed.  Though  that 
House  of  Commons  was  economical  even  to  a 
irioe,  the  majority  preferred  paying  high  in- 
terest to  paying  low  interest,  solely  b^ause 
the  plan  for  rai^big  money  at  low  interest  had 
been  framed  by  him.  In  a  despatch  from  the 
Dutch  embassy  the  States  General  were  in- 
fermed  that  many  of  the  votes  of  that  session 
which  had  caused  astonishment  out  of  doors 
were  to  be  asoribed  to  nothing  but  to  the  bit- 
ter envy  which  the  ability  and  fiune  of  Monta- 
gue had  exoited.  It  was  not  without  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the  first  £ng- 
iishiuan  who  has  held  that  high  position 
which  has  now  been  long  called  the  Leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  to  be 
deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with  cowardly 
malignity  by  whole  rows  of  small  men,  none 
of  whom  singly  would  have  dared  to  look  him 
in  the  face.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer 
compared  him  to  an  owl  in  the  sunshine  pur- 
sued and  pecked  to  death  by  flights  of  tiny 
birds.  On  one  occasion  he  was  irritated  into 
ottering  an  oath.  Then  there  was  a  ory  of 
Order ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  the  Ser- 
geant and  the  Tower.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  moved  even  to  shedding  tears  of 
rage  and  vexation,  tears  which  only  moved 
the  mockery  of  his  low  minded  and  bad 
hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus 
situated  in  a  House  of  Commons  which  had 
Just  been  elected,  and  from  which  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  electors,  he 
would  instantly  resign  his  oifice,  and  his  ad- 
versaries would  take  his  place.  The  change 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public, 
even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to  be  both 
less  virtuous  and  less  able  than  himself.  For 
it  is  much  better  for  the  country  to  have  a 
bad  ministry  than  to  have  no  ministry  at  all ; 
and  there  would  be  no  ministry  at  idl  if  the 
executive  departments  were  filled  by  men 
whcm  the  representatives  of  the  people  took 
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ereiy  opportunl^  of  thwarting  and  insnltiiig* 
Tliat  an  unprincipled  man  should  be  followed 
by  fa  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  no 
doubt  an  evil.    But,  when  this  is  the  case,  he 
will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  as  at  the  head  of 
alEairs.     As  he  already  possesses  the  power 
to  do  boundless  mischief,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  him  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  doing 
mischief ;  and  such  a  motive  he  has  from  the 
moment  that  he  is  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration. Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise 
politicians.     It  by  no  means  brings  all  char- 
acters to  a  level ;  but  it  does  bring  high  char- 
acters down,  and  low  characters  np  toward  a 
common  standard     In  power  the  most  patri« 
otic  and  enlightened  statesman  finds  that  he 
must  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  ad- 
miren ;  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he  must 
eifect  it  by  compromise ;  that  he  must  relin- 
quish many  favorite  schemes ;   that  he  must 
bear  with  many  abuses.    On  the  other  hand, 
power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most  worth- 
less adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid 
cupidity,  his  vanity,  his  oowaidice,  into  a  sort 
of  public  spirit.    The  most  greedy  and  cruel 
wrecker  that  ever  put  up  false  lights  to  lure 
mariners  to  their  destruction  will  do  his  best 
to  preserve  a  ship  from  going  to  pieces  on  the 
roeks  if  he  is  taken  on  Iward  of  her  and  made 
pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may 
flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in  well, 
and  that  he  may  be  shle  to  take  taxes  off  in- 
stead of  putting  them  on.  The  most  profligate 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to  re- 
ceive news  of  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile 
rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worst  ministry 
that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in  England.    But 
to  the  evil  of  haying  no  ministry,  to  the  evil 
of  having  a  House  of  Commons  permanently 
at  war  with  the  executive  government,  there 
is  absolutely  no  limit.     This  was  signally 
proved  in  1699  and  1700.     Had  the  statesmen 
of  the  Junto,  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained 
the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  acted  as 
!  statesmen  similarly  situated  would  now  act, 
I  great  calamities  would  have  been  averted. 
{  The  chief  of  the  opposition  must  then  have 
:  been  called    upon   to  form    a  government. 
I  With  the  power  of  the  late  ministry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  late  ministry  would  have 
been  transferred  to  them ;  and  that  responsi- 
bility would  at  once  have  sobered  them.    The 
orator  whose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight 
of  the  Country  party  would  have  had  to  exert 
his  ingenuity  on  a  new  set  of  topics.    There 
would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectives 
against  courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous 
meanings  abont  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
land  tax,  of  his  boasts  that  the  militia  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  without  the  help  of  a  single  re- 
gular soldier,  would  turn  the  conquerors  of 
Landen  to  the  right  about.   He  would  himself 
!  have  been  a  courtier :  he  would  himself  have 
,  been  a  placeman :  he  would  have  known  that 
j  he  should  be.held  accountable  for  all  the  misery 
,  which  a  national  bankruptcy  or   a   French 
i  invasion  might  produce,  and  instead  of  labour- 
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ing  to  get  up  a  cUmour  for  the  redaction  of 
imposts  and  the  disbanding  of  regiments,  he 
would  have  emplojed  all  his  talents  and  in- 
flneuce  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Par- 
liament  the  means  of  supporting  public  oredit,  ' 
and  of  putting  the  country  in  a  good  posture  of 
defence.    Meanwhile  the  statesmen  who  were 
out  might  have  watched  the  new  men,  might 
have  checked  them  when  they  were  wrong,  I 
might  have  come  to  their  help  when,  bj  doing  . 
right,  they  had  raised  a  mutiny  in  their  own  j 
a&urd  and  perverse  faction.     In  this  way  ; 
Montague  and  Somers  might,  in  opposition,  j 
have  lM)en  really  far  more  powerful  than  they  | 
oonld  be  while  tliey  filled  the  highest  posts  in 
the  executive  government,  and  were  outvoted  • 
every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Their  j 
retirement  would  have  mitigated  envy  ;  their  [ 
abilities  would  have  been  missed  and  regret- 1 
ted ;  their  unpopularity  would  have  passed  to 
their  successors,  who  would  have  grievously 
disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
own  wordi  in  every  debate.    The  league  be- 
tween the  Tories  axid  the  discontented  Whigs 
would  have  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  session  or  two,  the  publio  voice 
would  have  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
best  Keeper  of  the  (ireat  Seal  and  of  the  best 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  oldest  man 
living  could  remember. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experi- 
ence of   five    generations,   had    never   been 
taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Notions  imbibed  before  the  Revo- 
lution still  kept   possession   of   the   public 
mind.    Not  even  Somers,  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange 
that  one  party  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
executive  administration  while  the  other  pre- 
dominated in  the  legislature.     Thus,  at  the 
begmning  of  1699,  there  ceased  to  be  a  minis- 
try ;  and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of 
the  Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple were  again  Joined  in  an  union  as  harmoni- 
oDs  as  that  which  had  existed  from  the  general 
election  of  1696  to  the  general  election  of  I 
1698.     The  imarchy  lasted  with  some  short  I 
intervals  of  oomposedness.   till  the  general  | 
election  of  1705.     No  portion  of  our  Parliar  i 
mentary  hitory  is  less  pleasing  or  more  in-  ' 
strnotive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  House  of  Com-  ! 
mons  became  altogether  ungovernable,  abused  \ 
its  gigantic  power  with  unju.^t  and  insolent ' 
caprice,  browbeat  King  and  Lords,  the  Courts  j 
of  Common  Law  and  the  Constituent  bodies^  < 
violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Oreat  Char-  j 
ter,  and  at  length  made  itself  so  odious  that  | 
the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary  I 
aristocracy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  ! 
which  had  been  chosen  by  themselves.  I 

The  evil  which  had  brought  so  much  dis-  | 
credit  on  representative  institutions  was  of  . 
gradual,  though  of  rapid  growth,  and  did  not 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of  1698, ! 
take  the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of  [ 
the  House  of  Commons  had,  however  entirely  i 
passed  away  from  Montague,  who  was  still 
the  first  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefti  of. 
the  turbulent  and  discordant  opposition.  , 
Among  those  chiefs  the  most  powerful  was  < 
Harley,  who,  while  almost  constantly  acting 


with  the  Torfe*  and.  High  Chmcbmen,  con- 
tinued to  use,  on  occasions  cunningly  selected, 
the  political  and  religious  phraseology  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  youth  among  the  Round- 
heads. He  thus,  while  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  country  gentlemen  and  even  of  his  here- 
ditary enemies,  the  country  parsons,  retained 
a  portion  of  the  favour  with  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  long  been  regarded  by  Whigs 
and  Nonconformists.  He  was  therefore  peca- 
liarly  well  qualified  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  ior  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
passed  with  little  opposition  through  the 
House  till  it  reached  the  last  stage.  Then,  at 
length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain.  Yer- 
non  wrote  the  next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that 
the  ministers  had  had  a  division  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  of;  for  that 
they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty-  four 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Such 
a  division  would  not  be  considered  as  mat- 
ter of  boast  by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  our 
time 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  reganied  with  no  great  favour. 
But  this  was  not  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords  can  act  eflTectaally 
as  a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  No  good  would  have  been  done 
by  rejecting  the  bill  for  disbanding  the  troops, 
unless  the  King  could  have  been  famished 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  them;  and 
with  such  means  he  could  be  fnmi-hed  only 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Somers,  in  a 
speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence  and  the 
wisdom  were  greatly  admired,  placed  the 
question  in  the  true  light.  He  set  forth 
strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  jealousy 
and  parsimony  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  exposed  the  country.  But  any  thing, 
he  said,  was  better  than  that  the  King  and  the 
Peers  should  engage,  without  hope  of  suc- 
cess, in  an  acrimonious  conflict  with  the 
Commons.  Tankerville  spoke  with  his  usual 
ability  on  the  same  side.  Nottingham  and 
the  other  Tories  remained  silent ;  and  the  biU 
passed  without  a  division. 

By  this  time  the  King's  strong  understand* 
ing  had  ma-tered,  as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a 
struggle,  to  master,  his  rebellious  temper. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fulfil  his  great 
mission  to  the  end.  It  was  with  no  common 
pain  that  he  admitted  it  to  be  necessary  for 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  lisbanding  BilL 
But  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless  to  resort  to  his  veto.  For,  if 
the  bill  had  been  rejected,  the  army  would 
have  been  dissolved,  and  he  would  have  been 
left  without  even  the  seven  thousand  men 
whom  the  Commons  were  willing  to  allow 
him. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  oomplywith 
the  wish  of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  a  weighty  and  serious  but 
friendly  admonition.  Never  had  he  snoceeded 
better  in  suppressing  the  outward  aigns  of 
his  emotions  than  on  the  day  on  which  he 
carried  this  determination  into  effect.  The 
public  mind  was  much  excited.  The  crowds 
in  the  parks  and  streets  wer^  inunenae.  The 
Jacobites  came  in  troops,  hoping  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  ra^  on  the 
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faoe  of  him  whom  thej  most  hated  and 
dreaded.  The  hope  wm  disappointed.  The 
Pmssian  Minister,  a  discerning  obeerrer,  free 
from  the  passions  which  ^istraoted  English 
Booietj,  acoompanied  the  royal  procession 
from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Westminster  Hall. 
He  well  knew  how  bitterly  William  had  been 
mortified,  and  was  astonished  to  see  him 
present  himself  to  the  public  gate  with  a 
serene  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  was 
much  admired,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
States  General  acknowledged  that  he  despaired 
of  exhibiting  in  a  French  translation  the  graces 
of  style  which  distinguished  the  original. 
Indeed,  that  weighty,  simple,  and  dignified 
eloquence  which  becomes  the  lips  of  a  sover- 
eign was  seldom  wanting  in  any  composition 
of  which  the  plan  was  furnished  by  William 
and  the  language  by  Somers.  The  King  in- 
formed the  Lords  and  Commons  that  he  had 
come  down  to  pass  their  bill  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready  for  liim.  He  could  not,  indeed,  but 
think  that  they  had  carried  the  reduction  of 
the  army  to  a  dangerous  extent.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  had  treated  him  un- 
kindly in  requiring  him  to  part  with  those 
guards  who  had  come  over  with  him  to  de- 
Hver  England,  and  who  had  since  been  near 
liim  on  every  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  his 
fixed  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  so  perni- 
cious to  the  State  as  that  he  should  be  regarded 
by  his  people  with  distrust,  distrust  of  which 
he  had  not  expected  to  be  the  object,  after 
what  he  had  endeavoured,  ventured,  and  acted 
to  restore  and  to  secure  their  liberties.  He 
'had  now,  he  said,  told  the  Houses  plainly  the 
reason,  the  only  reason,  which  h  id  induced 
)iim  to  pass  their  bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his  high 
trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  bold  him 
accountable  for  the  evils  Which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoared  to  avert,  that,'  in  his  Judgment, 
the  nation  was  left  t^H)  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their 
chamber,  and  the  King's  speech  had  been 
read  from  the  chair,  Howe  attempted  to  raise 
a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to 
the  House.  The  King  ought  to  be  asked  who 
had  put  such  words  into  his  mouth.  But  the 
spiteful  agitator  found  no  support.  The 
majority  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King 
for  promptly  passing  the  bill  that  they  were 
not  disi>osed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  frankly 
declaring  that  he  disliked  it.  It  was  resolved 
without  a  division  that  au  address  should  be 
presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
speech  and  for  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  assuring  him  that 
his  grateful  Commons  would  never  forget  the 
great  things  which  he  had  done  for  the  coun- 
try, would  never  give  him  cause  to  think 
them  unkind  or  undutiful,  and  would,  on  all 
occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which 
might  well  raise  misgivings  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  reducing  the  national 
means  of  defence.  The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  was  no  more.  The  Gasette  which 
announced  that^the  Disbanding  Bill  had  re- 
oeived  the  royal  assent  informed  the  public 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill  at  Brussels.  The 
next  Gasette  contained  the  news  of  his  death. 


Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed 'since  all  who 
Were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had 
learned  with  joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  That  the  boy  just 
entering  upon  life  with  such  hopes  should 
die,  while  the  wretohed  Charles,  long  ago 
half  dead,  continued  to  creep  about  between 
his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an  event 
for  which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  life,  the  minds  of  men  were 
altogether  unprepared.  A  ]>eacefbl  solution 
of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossible. 
France  and  Austria  were  left  confronting  each 
other.  Wi^in  a  month  the  whole  Continent 
might  be  in  arms.  Pious  men  saw  in  this 
stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible,  the  plain 
signs  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  God  had  a 
controwrsy  with  the  nations.  Nine  years  of 
fire,  of  staughter,  and  of  famine  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  reclaim  a  guilty  world;  and  a 
second  and  more  severe  chastisement  was  at 
hand.  Others  muttered  that  the  event  which 
all  good  men  lamented  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
unprincipled  ambition.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  strange  if,  in  that  age,  so  important  a 
death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had 
not  been  imput^  to  poison.  The  father  of 
the  deceased  prince  loudly  accused  the  Court 
of  Vienna ;  and  the  imputation,  though  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  evidence,  was, 
during  some  time,  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

The  politicians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  im- 
agined that  now,  at  length,  the  Parliament 
would  listen  to  reason.  It  seemed  that  even 
the  country  gentlemen  must  begin  to  contem- 
plate the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis. 
The  merchants  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  much 
better  acquainted  than  the  country  gentlemen 
with  foreign  lands,  and  much  more  accus- 
tomed than  the  country  gentlemen  to  take 
large  views,  were  in  great  agitation.  Nobody 
could  mistake  the  beat  of  that  wonderful 
pulse  which  had  recently  begun,  and  has,* 
during  five  generations,  continued  to  indicate 
the  variations  of  the  body  politic.  When 
Littleton  was  chosen  speaker,  the  stocks  rose. 
When  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should 
be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men,  the  stocks 
fell.  When  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
was  known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  a  new  loan,  which  the  Commons 
had,  from  mere  spite  to  Montague,  determined 
to  raise  on  conditions  of  which  he  disap- 
proved, came  in  very  slowly.  The  signs  of  a 
reaction  of  feeling  were  cUsoemible  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.  Many  men  are  alarm- 
ists by  constitution.  Treiy&hard  and  Howe 
had  frightened  most  meu  by  writing  and 
talking  about  the  danger  to  which  liberty  and 
property  would  be  exposed  if  the  government 
were  allowed  to  keep  a  large  body  of  Janiza- 
ries in  pay.  That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  those  people  who  must  always  be  afraid 
of  sopiething,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  afraid 
of  a  standing  army,  began  to  be  afraid  of  the 
French  King.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  no  part  of  state^  man- 
ship  is  more  important  than  the  art  of  taking 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the  turn.  On 
more  than  ofie  occasion  William  showed  him- 
self a  master  of  that  art ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and 
respectable,  led  him  to  commit  the  greatest 
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mistake  of  hl8  whole  life.  Had  he  at  this 
ooujunctore  again  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  importance  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them 
an  additional  number  of  English  troops,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  might  have  carried  his 
point;  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  failed, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  ignominious 
in  {lis  failure.  Unhappily,  instead  of  raising 
a  great  public  question,  on  which  he  was  in 
the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  on  which  he  might  have 
been  defeated  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  he 
chose  to  raiae  a  personal  question  on  which 
he  was  in  the  wrong — on  which,  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on 
which  he  could  not  be  beaten  without  being 
degraded.  Instead  of  pressing  for  move  Eng- 
lish regiments,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
obtain  for  the  Dutch  Guards  permission  to 
remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper 
House.  A  resolution  was  moved  there  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lords  would  gladly  concur  In 
any  plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retaining 
the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  fifty- four  votes  to  thirty-eight. 
But  a  protest  was  entered,  and  was  signed  by 
all  the  minority.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlborough  was 
not,  one  of  the  Dissentients.  Marllwrough 
had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  keenness  'and  pertinacity  with  which  he 
had  attacked  the  Dutch.  But  he  had  now 
made  his  peace  with  the  Court,  and  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  Irom  the  civil 
list.  He  was  in  the  House  on  that  day ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have  voted  with 
the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  generally 
been  strennous  supporters  of  the  King  and  the 
Junto;  but,  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
troops,  Hartington  in  one  House  and  his  father 
fai  the  other  were  intraetabie. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  mur- 
muring among  the  Commons.  It  wae  said  to 
be  most  unparliamentary  to  pass  a  bill  one 
week,  and  the  next  week  to  paas  a  resolution 
condemning  thSrt  bill.  It  was  true-  that  the 
bill  had  been  passed  before  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  was  known  in  London.  But 
that  unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  inoreasing  the  English  army, 
could  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
principle  that  the  English  army  should  con- 
sist of  Englishmen.  A  gentleman  who  de- 
spised the  vulgar  clamour  against  professional 
soldiers,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Somers's 
Balancing  Letters,  and  who  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand  men, 
might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of  those  men 
should  be  foreigners*  Were  our  countrymen 
naturally  inferior  to  men  of  other  races  in  any 
of  the  qualities  which,  under  proper  training, 
make  excellent  soldiers  ?  That  assuredly  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  who  had,  at  the 
head  of  Ormondes  Life  Guards,  driven  the 
Frenoh  household  troops,  till  then  invincible, 
back  over  the  ruins  of  Neerwinden,  and  whose 
eagle  eye  and  applauding  voice  had  followed 
Cutts's  grenadiers  up  the  glacis  of  Namur. 
Bitter  spirited  malecontents  muttered  that, 
since  there  was  no  honourable  service  which 
could  not  be  aa  well  performed  by  the  natives 


of  the  realm  aa  by  alien  mefoeaarieB,  it  might 
well  be  suspeeted  that  the  King  wanted  his 
alien  mercenaries  for  some  service  not  honour- 
able. If  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  French 
invasion  or  to  put  down  an  Irish  inanrrection, 
the  Blues  and  the  Buffs  would  stand  by  him 
to  the  death.  But,  if  his  object  were  to 
govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his  Paiiia- 
ment  and  of  the  ciy  of  his  people,  he  might 
well  apprehend  that  English  swords  and  mus- 
kets would,  at  the  crisis,  fail  him,  «a  thev 
had  failed  his  father  in  law,  and  might  well 
wish  to  surround  himself  with  men  who  were 
not  of  our  blood,  who  had  no  reverence  for 
our  laws,  and  no  sympathy  with  awr  feelings. 
Such  imputations  could  find  eredit  with  so 
body  superior  in  intelligence  to  those  ^ownisE 
squires  who  with  difficulty  managed  to  spell 
out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale.  Men  of 
sense  and  temper  admitted  that  William  had 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  violate  the 
solemn  compaet  which  he  had  made  with  the 
nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were  depraved 
enough  to  think  of  destroying  the  Constitu- 
tion by  military  violence,  he  waa  not  imbecile 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or 
five  such  brigades,  would  sufice  for  his  pur- 
pose. But  such  men,  while  they  fuUy  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  design  attributed  to  him 
by  factious  malignity,  could  not  acquit  him 
of  a  partiality  which  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  feel,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  him  to  hide,  and  with  which  it  waa 
impossible  that  his  subjects  ahould  sympa- 
thise. He  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing 
ia  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nationa 
than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms  and  stand- 
ards. Though  not  much  conversant  with 
books,  he  muathave  lieen  acquainted  with  the, 
chief  events  in  the  history  of  hia  own  illns* 
trious  House  ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  that  his  great  grandfather  had  ooBk- 
menced  a  long  and  glorious  struggle  against 
despotism  by  exciting  the  States  General  of 
Ghent  to  demand  that  all  Spanish  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  fr<»n  the  Ketheiianda. 
The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
future  deliverer  was  not  an  event  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any  of  the  rase  of  Naasaii.  ''It 
waa  the  States,  Sir,"  sa<d  the  Prmoe  of 
Orange.  Philip  s^zed  hi«  wrist  with  a  ooi^ 
vulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  *'Not  the 
States,  but  you,  you,  you." 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  wh^her 
a  request  made  by  himself  in  eameet  and  al- 
most supplicating  terms  would  induce  hia  sub- 
jects to  indulge  his  national  partiality  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  ministers 
could  flatter  him  with  any  hcpe  of  soooess. 
But  on  this  sul^ecc  he  was  too  muoh  excited 
to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons a  message,  not  merely  signed  by  himself 
aooording  to  the  usual  form,  but  written 
throughout  with  his  own  hand.  He  informed 
them  that  the  necessary  pfeparationa  had  been 
made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  cane 
with  him  to  England,  and  that  they  would 
immediately  embNurk,  unle^  s  the  House  should, 
out  of  consideration  for  him,  be  dispoeed  to  re- 
tain them,  whioh  he  should  tdke  very  kindly. 
When  the  message  had  been  read,  a  member 
proposed  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  aulit|eot.    But  the  ehisfe 
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of  the  majoritjr  would  no%  consent  to  anything 
which  might  aeem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and 
moved  the  previous  question.     The  ministers 
were  in  a  false  position.     It  was  out  of  their 
power  to  ansi>er  Harlej  when  he  saroaatioally 
declared  that  he  did  not  suspeet  them  of  having 
advised  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion.    If,  he 
said,  those  gentlemen  had  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in  the 
kingdom,   they  would  have  done  so  before. 
There  had  been  many  opportunities  of  raising 
the  question  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner 
daring  the  progress  of  the  Disbanding  Bill. 
Of  those  opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit 
to  avail  hiiUself ;  and  it  was  tow  too  late  to  re- 
open the  qu^tion.    Most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers who  spoke  against  taking  the  message 
into  consideration  took  the  same  line,  declined 
discussing  points  which  might  ha^e  been  dis- 
cnssed  when  the '  Disbanding  Bill  was  befbre 
the  House,  and   dieolared  merely  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  anything  so   nnparliar 
mentary  as  the  repealing  of  an  Act  which  had 
just  been   passed'.     But  this  way  of  dealing 
with  the  message  was  far  too  mild  and  mode- 
rate to  satisfy  the.  implacable  malice  of  HoWe. 
In  his  courtly  days  He  had  vehemently  called 
on  the  King  to  use  the  i)utch  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  Bnglish 
regiments.     *'None  but  the  Dutch  troops,** 
he  said,   **are  to  be  trusted."     He  was  not 
ashamed   to  draw  a  parallel  between  those 
very  Dutch  troops   and  the   Popish    Kemes 
whom  James  had  brought  over  from  Munster 
and  ConnaugLt  to  enslave  oor  islahd.     The 
general  feeling  was  such  that  the  previous 
question  was   carried  without  a  division.     A 
committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  explaining  the  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to  comply 
with  His  Majesty's  wish.     At  the  next  sitting 
the  Committee  reported;  and  on  the  report 
there  Was  an  animated  debate.     The  friends 
of  the  governmeut  thought  the  proposed  ad- 
dress offensive.     The  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  migority  felt  that  it  would  be  un- 
graceful to  aggravate  by  harsh'  language  the 
pain  whicli'nn:rst  be  caused  by  their  conscien- 
tious opposition  to  the  King's  wishes.     Some 
strong   expressions   were  therefore    softened 
down ;  some  courtly  phrases  were  inserted ; 
but  the  House  refused  to  omit  one  sentence 
t^hich  almost  reproachfully  reminded  the  king 
that  in  his  memorable  declaration  of  1686  he 
had  promised  to  send  back   all  the  foreign 
forces  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  country.     The  division  was,  how- 
ever, very  closei   There  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  votes  for  omitting  this  passage,  and 
one  hundred  and    sixty-three  for  retaining 
it.» 

The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole 
House.  William  s  answer  was  as  good  as  it 
was  possible  for  him,  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  to  return. 
It  showed  that  he  was  deeply  hurt ;  but  it 
was  temperate  and  dignified.    Those  who  saw 

*  f  doubt  whether  there  be  extant  a  nertenoe  of  wone 
Engfteh  than  that  on  which  the  Hook  divided.  It  is  not 
meieiy  iDelegant  and  osgrafumalioel,  bat  le  evMeoDy  the 
work  or  a  man  cf  pinsled  nnderelandlng,  probably  of 
Harley.  "*  It  ia»  Sir,  to  yonr  loyal  Commons  an  uniipeaka- 
Uegilef  that  tiny  thing  thonld  be  asked  by  Tour  Majesty's 
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,him  in  private  knew  that   his  feelings  had 

I  been  cruelly  laoetated.   His  body  sympathiaed 

I  with  his  mind.     His  sleep  was  broken.     His 

headaches  tormented  him  more  than  ever. 

'  From  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

j  considering  as  his  friends,  and  who  had  failed 

!  him  in  the  recent  struggle,  he  did  not  attempt 

I  to  conceal  his  displeasure.    The  lucrative  see 

I  of  Worcester  was  vacant ;  and  some  powerful 

Whigs  of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it 

for  John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.    One  of  the 

Foleys,  a  family  zealous  for  the  Revolution, 

but  hostile  to  standing  armies,  spoke  to  the 

King  on  the  subject.     **I  will  pay  as  much 

respect  to  your  wishes,*'  said  William,,  "as 

you  and  yours  have  paid  to  mine.**     Lloyd, 

of  St.  Asaph,  was  translated  to  Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to 
march  to  the  coast.  After  all  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raised  against  them,  the  pop- 
ulace witnessed  their  departure  raiher  with 
sorrow  than  with  triumph.  Tliey  had  been 
long  domiciled  here;  they  had  been  honest 
and  inoffensive ;  and  many  of  them  were  ac- 
companied by  English  wives  and  by  young 
children  who  talked  no  language  but  Bnglish. 
As  they  traversed  the  capital,  not  a  single 
shout  of  exultation  was  raised ;  and  they  were 
almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kindness. 
One  rude  spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  Hans  made  a  much  better  ilgure, 
now  that  he  had  been  living  ten  years  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  than  when  he  first  came.  **A 
pretty  figure  you  would  have  made,'*  said  a 
Dutch  soldier,  **if  we  had  not  come.**  And 
the  retort  was  generally  applauded.  It  W4>uld 
not,  however,  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
signs  of  public  sympathy  and  good-will  with 
which  the  foreigners  were  dismissed  that  the 
nation  wished  thAn  to  remain.  It  was  praba- 1 
bly  because  they  were  going  that  they  were 
regarded  with  favour  by  many  who  would 
never  have  seen  them  Telieve  guaid  at  St. 
Jame8*B  without  black  looks  and  muttered 
curses. 

SHde  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the 
land  force  had  been  proceeding  a  discussion, 
scarcely  less  animated,  about  the  naval  admin- 
istration. The  chief  minister  of  marine  was 
a  man  whom  it  had  ouoe  been  useless  and 
even  perilous  to  attack  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  1693,  grave  charges, 
resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been  brought 
against  the  fiussell  who  had  conquered  at  La 
Hogue.  The  name  of  Russell  aoted  as  a  spell 
on  all  who  loved  English  freedom.  The  name 
of  La  Hogue  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  were 
proud  of  the  glory  of  the  English  arms.  The 
accusations,  unexamined  and  unrefuted,  were 
contemptuously  flung  aside ;  and  the  thanks 
of  the  House  were  voted  to  the  accused  com- 
mander without  one  dissentient  voice.  But 
times  had  changed.  The  Admiral  still  had 
zealous  partisans :  but  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
had  lost  their  gloss ;  people  in  general  were 
quick  to  discern  his  faults ;  and  hia  faults  were 
but  too  discernible.  That  he  had  carried  on  A 
traitorous  oorrespondenoe  with  Saint  Qermaina 


message  to  whloii  they  cannot  eoneeat  wtthont  doing  tIo- 
lence  to  that  Oonstitntiou  Your  Majesty  came  ever  to  re- 
store and  preserre ;  and  did,  at  that  time,  in  joar  gr«cioas 
dcelaration,  promise  that  all  those  fi)reign  foxoes  which 
orer  with  jtxt  ihovld  b*  tsnt  back. 
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had  not  been  proved,  and  had  been  prononnc- 
•d  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  a 
foal  calnmnj.  Yet  the  impntation  had  left  a 
stain  on  his  name.  His  arrogant,  insolent, 
and  qnarrelsonie  temper  made  him  an  object 
of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing  wwilth  made 
him  an  object  of  envy.  What  his  official,merit9 
and  demerits  really  were  it  is  not  easv  to  dis- 
cover tlirongh  the  mist  made  op  of  factions 
abuse  and  factious  panegyric.  One  set  of  wri- 
ters described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of  all 
the  plnnderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation. 
Another  set  asserted  that  under  him  the  ships 
were  better  built  and  rigged,  the  crews  were 
better  disciplined  and  better  tempered,  the  bis- 
cuit was  better,  the  beer  was  better,  the  slops 
were  better,  than  under  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to  the  public 
was  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels 
were  vnseaworthy,  when  the  sailors  were 
riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  with  Tennin, 
when  the  drink  tasted  like  tan  pickle,  and 
when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  these  two 
representations  are  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  both  are,  to  a  great  extent,  true.  Orford 
was  covetous  and  unprincipled,  but  he  had 
great  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  great 
industry,  and  a  strong  will.  He  was  there- 
fore an  useful  servant  of  the  state  when  the 
interests  of  the  state  were  not  opposed  to 
his  own :  and  this  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  some  who  had  preceded  him.  He  was, 
for  example,  an  incomparably  better  admin- 
istrator than  Torrington.  For  Torrington's 
weakness  and  negligence  caused  ten  times  as 
much  mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  when 
Orford  had  nothing  to  gain  hy  doing  what  was 
wrong,  he  did  what  was  right,  and  did  it  ably 
:and  diligently.  Whatever  Torrington  did 
not  embezzle  he  wasted.  Orford  may  have 
<embeszled  as  much  as  Torrington;  but  he 
wasted  nothing. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons 
iresolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  Nary.  This  Committee  sate  at  intervals 
'during  more  than  three  months.  Orford's  ad- 
•ministn^on  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  censure.  A 
iresolution  condemning  the  manner  in  which 
•his  accounts  had  been  kept  was  lost  by  only 
•one  vote.  There  were  a  hundred  and  forty 
.against  him,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  one  for 
him.  When  the  report  was  presented  to  the 
House,  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
HBtigma  upon  him.  It  was  moved  that  the  King 
•should  be  requested  to  place  the  direction  of 
^maritime  affairs  in  other  hands.  There  were 
.*a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  and 
.sixty  four  Noes.  With  this  victory,  a  victory 
Qiardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  defeat,  his 
friends  were  forced  to  be  content.  An  ad- 
•firess  setting  forth  some  of  the  abnses  in  the 
naval  department,  and  beseeching  King  Wil- 
iliam  to  correct  them,  was  voted  without  a 
•division,  in  one  of  those  abuses  Orford  was 
-deeply  interested,  lie  was  Fii-st  Lord  of  the 
Adioiralty ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the 
Bevolution,  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of 
;the  i^avy.  It  was  evidently  improper  that 
two  oi&ces,  one  of  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the 


same  person ;  and  this  the  Commons  repre- 
sented to  the  king. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval 
Establishments  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Commons  so  much  during  the  session  that, 
until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was 
said  about  the  resumption  of  the  Crown  grants. 
But,  just  before  the  Land  Tax  Bill  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was  added  to  it  by  which 
seven  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  take 
account  of  the  property  forfeited,  in  Ireland 
during  the  late  troubles.  The  selection  of 
those  Commissioners  the  House  reserved  to 
itself.  Every  member  was  directed  to  bring 
»  list  containing  the  names  of  seven  persons 
who  were  not  members ;  and  the  seven  names 
which  appeared  in  the  greatest  namber  of  listi 
were  inserted  in  the  bilL  The  result  of  the 
ballot  was  unfavourable  to  the  government. 
Four  of  the  seven  on  whom  the  choice  fell 
were  connected  with  the  opposition ;  and  one 
of  them,  Trenchard,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  been  during 
many  months  employed  in  raising  a  cir 
against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked 
to  it,  was  carried  to  the  Upper  House.  The 
Peers  complained,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  may,  they  said, 
be  rery  proper  that  Commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  account 
of  the  forfeited  property  in  Ireland,  bnt  thej 
should  be  appointed  by  a  separate  Act.  Then 
we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to 
ask  for  conferences,  to  give  and  receive  expla- 
nations. The  Land  Tax  Bill  we  can  not  amend. 
We  may  indeed  reject  it ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
ject it  without  shaking  public  credit,  without 
leaving  the  kingdom  defenceless,  without  rais- 
ing a  mutiny  in  the  navy.  The  Lords  yielded, 
but  not  without  a  protest,  which  was  signed 
by  some  strong  Whigs  and  some  strong  To- 
ries. The  King  was  even  more  displeased  than 
the  Peers.  ^'This  commission,"  he  said,  in 
one  of  his  private  letters,  ''will  give  plenty 
of  trouble  next  winter. V  It  did  indeed  give 
more  trouble  than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and 
brought  the  nation  nearer  than  it  has  ever 
since  been  to  the  verge  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.  The 
spring  was  brightening  and  blooming  into 
summer.  The  lords  and  squires  were  sick  cf 
London,  and  the  King  was  sick  of  England. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  May  he  prorogued  the 
Houses  with  a  speech  very  different  from  the 
speeches  with  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dismissing  the  preceding  Parliament.  H< 
uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks  or  praise.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that,  when  they  shoal d  meet 
again,  they  would  make  effectual  provision  for 
the  public  safety.  *'  I  wish,"  these  were  hi^ 
concluding  words,  "  no  mischief  may  happes 
In  the  mean  time."  The  gentlemen  wh# 
thronged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wratli,  and,  u 
they  could  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  LaiU 
up  his  reproaches  in  their  hearts  agaixist  tae 
beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  Houses  had  broken  up ;  but  ther«  was 
still  much  to  be  done  before  the  king^  cimlUI 
set  out  lor  Loo.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  th^ 
the  true  way  to  esc^>e  from  his  diffic&Ui<*s 
was  to  form  an  entirely  new  ministry  po9sea»- 
ing  the  confidence  of  Uie  tnajority  which  bad. 
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in  the  Ute  sesBion,  been  foond  to  naoMnage- 
able.  Bat  some  piurtial  obanges  he  could  not 
help  making.  The  recent  TOtea  of  the  Com- 
mons forced  hhn  serionaij  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  waa  im- 
poBsible  that  Orford  ooald  continae  to  preside 
at  that  board  and  A  be  at  the  same  time  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy.  He  'was  offered  his  option. 
His  own  wish  waa  to  keep  the  Treasurership, 
which  was  both  the  more  lucrative  and  the 
more  secure  of  his  two  places.  But  it  was  so 
strongly  represented  to  him  that  he  would  dis- 
grace himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the 
sake  of  gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he 
was,  ought  to  hare  been  beneath  his  conside- 
ration, that  he  determined  to  remain  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  entitled  him 
to  govern  despotically  the  department  at  which 
lie  had  been  persuaded  to  remain.  But  he 
soon  found  that  the  King  was  determined  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  the  Junior  Lords.  One  of 
these  Lords,  especially,  the  First  Commissioner 
hated,  and  waa  bent  on  ejecting,  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  was  Member  of  li^arliament  for 
Portsmouth.  Rooke  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in 
polities,  been  suJSered  to  keep  his  place  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  Junto.  Orford 
now  complained  to  the  King  that  Rooke  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  factious  op- 
position which  had  given  so  much  trouble, 
and  had  lent  the  weight  of  his  professional 
and  official  authority  to  the  accusations  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  naval  adminis- 
tration. The  King  spoke  to  Rooke,  who  de- 
clared that  Orford  had  been  misinformed.  **  I 
baveagreat  respect  for  my  Lord;  and,  on  pro- 
per occasions,  I  have  not  failed  to  express  it 
in  public.  There  have  certainly  been  abuses 
at  the  Admiralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend. 
When  those  abuses  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  sate 
silent ;  but,  whenever  any  personal  attack  has 
been  made  on  my  Lord,  1  have  done  him  the 
best  service  that  1  could.''  William  was  sat- 
isfied, and  thought  that  Orford  should  have 
been  satisfied  too.  But  that  haughty  and  per- 
verse nature  could  be  content  with  nothing  but 
absolute  dominion.  He  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  could  not  be  induced  to  retract  it. 
He  said  that  he  could  be  of  no  use.  It  would 
be  easy  to  supply  his  place ;  and  his  success- 
ors should  have  his  best  wishes.  He  then  re- 
tired to  the  country,  where,  as  was  reported 
and  may  easily  be  believed,  he  vented  his  ill 
humour  in  furious  invectives  against  the  King. 
The  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  was  given  to 
the  Speaker  Littleton.  Tlie  Earl  of  Bridgewa- 
ter,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of 
some  experience  in  business,  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Other  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time. 
There  had,  during  some  time,  been  really  no 
liOrd-  President  of  the  Council.  Leeds,  indeed, 
waa  still  called  Lord  President,  and,  as  such, 
took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation  ; 
but  he  had  not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of 
Ills  office  since  the  prosecution  instituted 
against  him  by  the  Commons  in  1 695  had  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  at  once  legally  defective 


and  morally  complete.  It  seems  strsnge  that 
a  statesman' of  eminent  ability,  who  had  been 
twice  Prime  Minister,  should  have  wished  to 
hold,  by  so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a  place  which 
osn  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  but  the 
salary.  To  that  salary,  however,  Leeds  had 
Qlung,  year  after  year ;  and  he  now  relinquish- 
ed it  with  a  bad  grace .  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pembroke ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  which  Pem- 
broke laid  down  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
peer  of  recent  creation,  Viscount  Iionsdale. 
Lonsdale  had  been  distinguished  in  the  House  . 
of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  had 
held  high  office,  but  had  quitted  public  life  in 
weariness  and  disgust,  and  had  passed  several 
years  in  retirement  at  his  hereditary  seat  in 
Cumberland.  He  had  planted  forests  round 
his  house,  and  had  employed  Verrio  to  deco- 
rate the  interior  with  gorgeous  frescoes  which 
represented  the  gods  at  their  banquet  of  Am- 
brosia. Very  reluctantly,  and  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  and  almost  angry  im- 
portunity of  the  King,  Lonsdale  consented  to 
leave  his  magnificent  retreat,  and  again  to 
encounter  the  vexations  of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State ; 
and  the  Seals  which  he  had  held  were  given 
to  Jersey,  who  was  succeeded  at  Paris  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  State  were  moderate 
Tories.  The  King  had  proudly  hoped  that,  by 
calling  them  to  his  councils,  he  should  conci- 
liate the^opposition.  But  the  device  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  soon  it  appeared  tliat  the 
old  practice  of  filling  the  chief  offices  of  state 
with  men  taken  from  varioD<i  parties,  and  hos- 
tile to  one  another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected 
with  one  another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  new  state  of  Affairs  ;  and  that,  since  the 
Commons  had  become  possessed  of  supreme 
power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  from 
abusing  that  power  with  boundless  folly  and 
violence  was  to  intrust  the  government  to  a 
ministry  which  enjoyed  thrir  confidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes 
in  the  great  offices  of  state,  a  change  in  which 
he  took  a  still  deeper  interest  was  taking  place 
in  his  own  household.  He  had  laboured  in  vain 
during  many  months  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween Portland  and  Albemarle.  Albemarle, 
indeed,  was  all  courtesy,  good  humour :  and 
submission,  but  Portland  would  not  be  conci- 
liated. Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at 
his  riral  and  complained  of  his  master.  The 
whole  court  was  divided  between  the  competi- 
tors, but  divided  very  unequally.  The  majo- 
rity took  the  side  of  Albemarle,  whose  man- 
ners were  popular,  and  whose  power  was  evi- 
dently growing.  Portland's  few  adherents 
were  persons  who,  like  him,  had  already  made 
their  fortunes,  and  who  did  not,  therefore, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  transfer  their 
homage  to  a  new  patron.  One  of  these  per- 
sons tried  to  enlist  Prior  in  Portland's  faction, 
but  with  very  little  success.  **  Excuse  me," 
said  the  poet,  **if  I  follow  your  example  and 
my  Lord's.  My  Lord  is  a  model  to  us  all ;  and 
you  have  imitated  him  to  good  purpose.  He 
retires  with  half  a  million.  You  have  large 
grants,  a  lucrative  employment  In  Holland,  a 
fine  house.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
court  is  like  those  fashionable  churches  int 
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'  which  we  hare  looked  ftt  Paris.  Those  who 
have  received  the  benediction  are  instantly 
away  to  the  Opera  Hoase  or  the  wood  of  Bon* 

'  logne .  Those  who  have  not  received  the  bene- 
diction are  pressing  and.  elbowing  each  other 

to  get  near  the  altar.  You  and  my  Lord  have 
got  yonr  blessing,  and  are  qnite  right  to  take 
yonrselves  oiTwith  it.  I  have  not  been  blessed, 
and  must  fight  my  way  np  as  well  as  I  can." 
Prior's  wit  was  his  own,  but  his  worldly  wis- 

■  dom  was  common  to  him  with  multitudes ;  and 
the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted  to  be  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lien- 
tenants  of  counties,  neglected  Portland,  and 
tried  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Albemarle. 
By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still 
assiduously  courted,  and  that  person  was  the 
King.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
soothe  an  Irritated  mind.  Sometimes  William 
argued,  expostulated  and  implored  for  two 
hours  together.  But  he  found  the  comrade 
of  his  youth  an  altered  man,  unreasonable, 
obstinate,  and  disrespectful  even  before  the 
public  eye.  The  Prussian  minister,  an  ob- 
servant and  impartial  witness,  declared  that 
his  hair  had  more  than  once  stood  on  end  to 

•see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which  the  ser- 
vant repelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the 
master.  Over  and  over  William  invited  his 
old  friend  to  take  the  long  accustomed  seat  in 
his  royal  coach,  that  seat  which  Prince 
George  himself  had  never  been  permitted  to 
invade  ;  and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over 
declined  in  a  way  which  would  "have  been 
thought  uncivil  even  between  equals,  A 
sovereign  could  not,  without  a  culpable  sacri- 
fice of  his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer  in 
such  a  contest.  Portland  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  palace  To  Heinsius,  >8 
to  a  common  friend,  William  announced  this 
separation  in  a  letter  which  shows  how 
deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.  **  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suflfered.  I  have 
done  on  my  side  every  thing  that  I  could  do 
to  satisfy  him,  but  it  was  decreed  that  a  blind 
Jealousy  should  make  him  regardless  of  every 
thing  that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him.'' 
To  Portland  himself  the  King  wrote  in  lan- 
guage still  more  touching.  "I  hope  that  you 
will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key 
of  oflice.  I  shall  not  consider  you  as  bound 
to  any  attendance.  But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see 
you  as  often  as  possible.  That  will  be  a 
great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you 
have  caused  me.  For,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  I  Qannot  help  loving  you  tenderly." 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease 
immense  estates  scattered  over  half  the  shires 
of  Kngland,  and  a  hoard  of  rea<Jy  money,  such 
it  was  said,  as  no  other  private  man  in  Europe 
possessed.  Bis  fortune  still  continued  to 
grow.  For,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  on  the 
interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his 
gardens,  and  on  his  aviaries,  his  other  ex- 
penses were  regulated  with  strict  frugality. 
His  repose  was,  however,  during  some  years 
not  uninterrupted.  He  had  been  trusted  with 
such  grave  secrets,  and  employed  in  such 
l}igh  missions,  that  his  assistance  was  still 
frequently  necessary  to  the  government ;  and 
that  assistance  was  given,  not,  as  formerly, 
with  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  firfend,  but  with 


the  ezaetnass  of  a  enosdeBtioiis  serraot.  He 
still  continued  to  receive  letters  fhnn  William ; 
letters,  no  longer,  indeed,  overflowing  with 
kindness,  but  always  indfoative  of  perfect 
con^dence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  leMets  was  the 
question  which  had  htm  for  a  time  settled 
in  the  previous  autumn  at  Loo,  and  wbith 
had  been  reopened  In  the  spring  by  the  deatli 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  knorwn  at  Pari5, 
Lewis  directed  Tallard  to  sound  Wilfiam  as  vj 
a  new  treMy.  The  first  thought  which  oc- 
curred to  William  was  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  put  the  Elector  of  Bararia  in  his  son's 
place.  But  this  suggestion '  was  coldly  r<y 
ceived  at  yersalUes,  and  not  without  reasoD. 
If,  indeed,  the.  young  Francis  Jeseph  had 
lived  to  succeed  Charles,  and  had  then  died  a 
minor  without  issue,  the  case  would  h»\v 
been  very  difllsrent.  Then  the  Sector  would 
have  been  aictually  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  moBarchy,  and,  sup- 
ported by  France,  England,  and  the  United 
Ptiovinces,  might,  without  mnoh  difficulty, 
have  continued  to  rule  as  King  the  empire 
which  he  had  begun  to  rule  as  Reg^ent.  He 
would  have  had  also,  n'ot  indeed  a  right,  but 
something  which  to  the  vulgar  would  hav^ 
looked  like  a  right,  td  be  his  son's  heir,  ^ew 
he  was  altogether  uueonneeted  vrith  Spain. 
No  more  reason  could  be  given  for  se'ecting 
him  to  be  the  CathoHo  King  than  for  svleetin^ 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  (vmnd  Duke  of 
I'uscany.  Something  was  said  about  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  som<*thin<^  about  the 
King  of  Portugal  ;  but  to  both  there  wen?  in- 
surmountable objections.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore* that  the  only  choice  Was  between  a 
French  Prince  and  au  Austrian  Prince ;  and 
William  learned,  with  agreeable  surprise  tfatf 
Louis  might  possibly  be  induced  to  suffer  thtf 
younger  Archduke  to  be  King  of  Spain  ani 
the  Indies.  It  was  intimated  at  the  siaDae 
time  that  the  House  of  Bourbon,  would  exp^x^ 
in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival 
house  of  Hapsburg,  greater  advantages  thaa 
had  been  thought  sufficient  when  the  Xhiuphia 
consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favour  ot  & 
candidate  *  whose  elevation  would  cause  i^-j 
jealousies.  What  Lewis  demanded,  in  a*]- 
dition  to  the  portion  fotmerly  assigned  lu 
France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  MilaBe^r 
he  proposed  to  buy  Lorrahte  from  its  Duke. 
To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  this  arrmngemer; 
would  have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the  pec^ 
of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  still,  niey  wert^. 
and  had  long  been,  in  a  singularly  onhapfj 
situation.  Lewis^omineered  orer  them  as  ^ 
they  had  been  his  subjeots,  and  troubl««i 
himself  as  little  about  their  happinees  as  r 
they  had  been  his  enemies.  Since  he  exerdsed 
as  absolute  a  power  over  them  as  oxer  ti- 
Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was  deairabi^ 
that  he  should  have  as  great  an  interest  is 
their  welfare  as  in  the  welfare  of  the  Normasi 
and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France,  WOtiuB 
was  witting  to  negotiate ;  and  when,  in  Juu. 
1699,  he  left  Kensington  to  pass  the  summrr 
at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known  as  th<? 
Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  rery  nearly 
adjusted.    The  great  olijfeet  now  wss  to  ob- 
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tasB  the  ccmsent  ol  tiro  BwpeBer.  That  oobh 
sent,  it  should  momv  owgjk^  tohnAre  been 
readily  and  eveaea^evljr  giv^exi^  Had  it  been 
given,  it  might  pevhaps  have  uved  Obrittea- 
d-m  from  a  war  of  eleven  yeai*.  Bat  the 
poliej  of  Aoftria  was,  at  that  time,  strangeij 
dilatory  and  irresoliite.  It  was  in  vain  that 
William  and  Heinsins  represented  the  im- 
portanee  oi  every  hour*  **Tlie  Bmperor's 
miniBtem  go  on  dMrdling,"  so  the  King  wrote 
to  Heinsina,  **  not  beoanse  there  ia  any  diffi- 
colty  abont  the  matter,  not  beoanse  they 
mean  to  rejeet  the  term8«  bat  solely  beeanse 
thej  are  people  who  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  nothing  ' '  While  the  negotiaUon  at  Vienna 
wns  thns  drawn  ont  into  endless  length,  evil 
tidings  eame  from  Madrid^ 

SlMdn  and  her  King  had  long  hsen  sank  so 
low  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  either  to 
sink  lower.  Yet  the  political  maladies  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies  of  the 
xnonareh  went  an<  growing,  and*  exhibited 
every  day  some  new  and  frightful  aymptom. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  Prince,  the 
Court  had  been  divided  between  the  Austrisn 
faction,  of  which  the  Queen  and  the  leading 
ministers,  Oropesa  and  Melgar,  wena^the 
chiefs,  and  the-  French  faction  of  which?  the 
most  important  m«nberwaa  Cardinal  Porto- 
earrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  M  length,  an. 
event  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  Judged,  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  deeply  meditated  plan,  and 
was  altogether  unconnected  with  the  disputes 
abont  the  succession,  gave  the  advantage  to 
the  adheronte  of  France.  The  govsevnment, 
havtng  committed  the  great  error  of  under- 
taking to  supply  Madrid  with  food,  committed 
the  still  greater  error  of  neglecting  to  perform 
what  it  had  undertaken.  The  price  of  bread- 
doubled.  Complaints  were  made  to  the 
ma^rjstrates,  and  were  heard  with  the  indo- 
lent apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ad<- 
intnifltration  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
^rade.  Then  the  populace  rose,  attacked  the 
house  of  Oropesa,  powred  by  thooeands  into 
the  great  court  of  the  palace,  and  insisted  on 
seeing  the  King.  The  Queen  appeared  in  a 
bnlcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  Hia  Majesty 
was  asleepi  Then  the  mnltitude  set  up  a  roar 
of  fury.  *'  It  is  false :  we  do  not  believe  you. 
We  will  see  him.*'  ''  He  has  slept  too  long," 
paid  one  threatening  voiee ;  ^*and  It  is  high 
time  that  he  should  wake.''  The  Queen  re- 
tired we4*ping ;  and  the  wretched  being  on 
whose  donkinionB  the  sun  never  set  tottered 
to  the  window,  bowed  as  he  had  never  bowed 
before,  mustered  some  gracious  promises, 
waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air,  bowed  again 
and  withdrew.  Oropesa,  afraid  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Melgar 
inad»  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned  his 
house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower 
of  grenades,  but  was  soon  forced  to  go  after 
Oropesa:  and  the  sttprsme  power  passed  to 
Portecarrero. 

Po^tooarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  very 
little,  but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  He  waa,  like 
SixtUA  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a 
politician  made  out  of  an  impious  priest.  Such 
politicians  are  generally  wort)e  than  the  worst 
of  the  laity,  more  menllesa  than  any  rnifian 


that  can  be  found  in  camps,  more  dishonest 
than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribuaaU. 
The  sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  un- 
sanctifying  influence  on  them.  The  lessons 
of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of 
early  youth,  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  avowed  infldels  some  traces  of  re- 
ligion, which,  in  seasona  of  mourning  and  of 
sickness,  become  plainly  diacernible.  But  it 
is  scarcely  possiMe  that  any  such  trace  should 
remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypocrite  who, 
during  many  years,  is  constantly  going 
through  what  he  considers  as  the  mummery 
of  preaching,  saying  mass,  baptising,  shriv- 
ing. When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes 
in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  in- 
deed much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but 
still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the 
pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence 
to  embellish  what  he  regards  aa  fables,  from 
the  altar  whence  he  daily  looks  down  with 
secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  be-  . 
lieve  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into 
blood,  from  the  confessional  where  he  daily 
studies  with  cold  and  scientific  attention  the 
morbid  anaton\y  of  guilty  consciences,  he 
brings  to  courts  some  talents  which  may 
move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous of  lay  courtiers ;  a  rare  skill  in 
reading  characters  and  in  managing  tempers, 
a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dexterity  in 
insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  aifirm  or  to 
propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two 
feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and 
despioahla,  domeatio  feeling,  and  chivalrous 
feelings  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the 
endearments  of  a  family.  Hia  pride  may  re- 
volt from  the  thought  of  doing  whajL  does  not 
become  a  genilemaou  But  neither  with  the 
domestic  feeling  nor  with  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ing has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His 
gown  excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most 
tender  of  human  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispenaes  him  from  the  observation  of 
the  fashionable  cede  of  honor. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portecarrero;   and  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  oonsummaW  master  of 
hia  craft.     To  the  name  of  statesman  he  had 
no  pretenaions.    The  lal^  part  of  bid  prede- 
cessor Ximenea  waa  out  of  the  range,  not  more 
of  hia  intellectnal  than  his  moral  capacity. 
I  To  reanimate  a  paralysed  and  torpid  mon- 
I  arohhy,  to  introduoe  order  and  economy  into 
I  a  bankrupt  treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline 
I  of  an  army  which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit 
'  a  navy  which  was  perishing  from  mere  rotten- 
j  nesa,   these  were  achievements  beyond  the 
i  power,  beyond  even  the  ambition,  o(  thatig- 
,  noble  nature.      But  there  was  one  ta^  for 
which  the  new  minister  was  admirably  quali- 
'  fled,  that  of  establhihing,  by  means  of  super- 
I  stitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion  over  a 
feeUe  mind,  and  the  feeblest  of  all  minds  was 
j  that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.     Even  before 
the  riot  which  had  made  the  cardinal  supreme 
'  in  the  state,  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  palace  a  new  confessor  selected  by 
himself.     In  a  very  shart  time  the   King's 
'  malady  took  a  new  form.    That  he  was  too 
weak  to  lift  his  food  to  his  misshapen  mouth, 
that,  at  thirty-seven,  he  had  the  bald  head 
;  and  wrinklad  face  of  a  VAan  of  seventy,  that 
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his  oomplexloii  vrtm  taming  from  yellow  to 
green,  that  he  freqnentfy  fell  down  in  fits  and 
remained  long  inttensible,  tbetie  were  no 
longer  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady. 
He  had  always  been  afraid  of  ghosts  and 
demons,  and  it  had  long  been  necessary  that 
three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his 
restless  bed  as  a  gnard  against  hobgoblins. 
But  now  he  was  firmly  oonvinoed  that  he  was 
bewitched,  that  he  was  possessed,  that  there 
was  a  deWl  within  him,  that  there  were  devils 
all  aroand  him.  He  was  exorcised  according 
to  the  forms  of  his  Church :  bat  this  ceremony, 
instead  of  qaieting  him,  scared  him  out  of 
almost  all  the  little  reasoA  that  natnre  had 
given  him.  In  his  misery  and  despair  he  was 
induced  to  resort  to  irregular  modes  of  relief. 
His  confessor  brought  to  court  impostors  who 
pretended  that  they  could  interrogate  the 
powers  of  darkness.  The  Devil  was  called  up, 
sworn  and  examined.  This  strange  deponent 
made  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  that  His 
(catholic  Majesty  was  under  a  spell,  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  many  years  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  the 
royal  line.  A  drug  had  been  compounded 
out  of  the  brains  and  kidneys  of  a  human 
corpse,  and  had  been  administered  in  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  This  i)otion  had  dried  up  all  the 
sources  of  life  ;  and  the  best  remedy  to  which 
the  patient  could  now  resort  would  be  to 
Bwallow  a  bowl  of  consi^crated  oil  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.  Unhappily,  the  authors 
of  this  story  fell  into  contradictions  which 
they  could  excuse  only  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  Satan,  wl^o,  they  said,  was  an  unwilling 
witness,  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  midst  of  their  conjuring,  the  Inquisition 
came  down  upon  them.  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  the  Holy  office  had  reserved  all  its 
terrors  for  such  cases,  it  wpuld  not  now  have 
been  remembered  as  the  most  hateful  Judi- 
cature that  was  erw  known  among  civilised 
men.  The  subaltern  impostors  wore  thrown 
into  dungeons.  But  the  chief  criminal  con- 
tinued to  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered 
mind  of  Charles  one  mania  succeeded  another. 
A  longing  to  pry  into  those  mysteries  of  the 
grave  from  which  human  beings  avert  their 
thoughts  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his 
house.  Juana,  from  whom  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  her  posterity  seems  to  have  de- 
rived a  morbid  \,aint.  had  sate,  year  after  year, 
by  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  ghastly  remains 
of  her  husband,  apparelled  in  the  rich 
embroidery  and  jewels  which  he  had  been  | 
wont  to  wear  while  living.  Her  son  Charles  { 
found  an  exceutric  pleasure  in  celebrating  I 
his  own  obsequies,  in  patting  on  his  shroud, 
placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering  him- ; 
self  with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead 
till  the  requiem  had  been  sung,  and  the; 
mourners  had  departed,  leaving  him  alone  j 
in  the  tomb.  Philip  the  Second  found  a  simi- 
lar pleasure  in  gating  on  the  huge  chest  of  | 
bronze  in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  ; 
and  especially  on  the  skull  which,  encircled  | 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  > 
the  coTer.  Philip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  < 
after  burials  and  burial  places,  gratified  his  { 
curiosity  by  gasing  on  the  remains  of  hisj 
great  grandfather,  the  Emperor,  and  gonu»-  j 


times  stitetehed  himself  out  at  fall  length  like 
a  corpse  in  the  niche  which  he  had  selected 
for  himself  in  the  royal  cemetery.  To  thai 
cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a 
strange  fascination.  Europe  could  show  no 
more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  stair- 
case eiicrusted  with  jasper  loi  down  from  the 
stately  church  of  the  Escurial  into  an  octagon 
situate  just  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  vault, 
impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  g(^d  and 
precious  marbles,  which  refleoted  the  blai* 
from  a  huge  chandelier  of  silver.  Ou  the 
right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy 
sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and  queens 
of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the  King  de- 
scended with  a  long  train  of  oonrtiera,  and 
ordered  the  coffins  to  be  ancloeed«  His  mother 
had  been  embalmed  with  suoh  oonsummate 
skill  that  she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared 
on  her  death  bed.  The  body  of  his  grand- 
fathei*,  too,  seemed  entire,  but  orambled  into 
dust  at  the  first  touch.  From  Charles  neither 
the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his 
grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility. 
But,  when  the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of 
Orleana,  the  miserable  man's  first  wife,  she 
who  had  lighted  up  hia  dark  existence  with 
one  short  ukl  pale  gleam  of  happinesa,  pre- 
sented herself,  after  the  lapse  of  t«n  years,  to 
his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  *'She 
is  in  heaven,''  he  cried  ;  *'  and  I  shall  soon  be 
there  with  her :"  and,  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  his  limbs  were  capable,  lie  tottered 
back  to  the  upper  air. 

Suoh  was  the  state  of  the  Coart  of  Spain 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  it  became 
known  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France, 
of  England,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  were 
busily  engaged  in  forming  a  second  Treaty  uf 
Partition.  That  Castiliana  would  be  indig- 
nant at  learning  that  any  foreign  potenUi^ 
meditated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
of  which  Castile  was  the  head  might  have 
been  foreseen.  But  it  was  less  easy  to  foresee 
that  William  would  be  the  chief;  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  indignation.  If 
the  meditated  partition  really  was  onjaaiifi- 
able,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was 
far  more  to  blame  than  William.  For  it  was 
by  Lewis,  and  not  by  William,  that  the 
partition  had  been  originally  suggested  ;  and 
it  was  Lewis,  and  not  William,  who  was  to 
gain  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  partition. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  William  would  most 
gladly  have  acceded  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  conid  be  pn»- 
served  entire  without  danger  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  the 
division  of  that  monarchy  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contenting  Lewis.  Nevertheless,  the 
Spanish  ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever 
could  give  ofience  to  Lewis,  and  indenuiified 
themselves  by  offering  a  gross  indignity  to 
William.  The  truth  is,  that  their  pride  had, 
as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  dose  afiiuitj 
with  meanness.  They  knew  that  it  was  iuiaaJ« 
to  insult  Lewis  ;  and  they  believed  that  they 
might  with  perfect  safety  insult  William.  Levis 
was  absolute  master  of  his  large  kingdom. 
He  had  at  no  great  distance  armies  and  fieeu 
which  one  word  from  him  would  put  in  motion. 
If  he  were  provoked,  the  white  fiag  might  in 
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a  few  dajfl  be  again  fljing  on  the  walls  of 
Barcelona.  His  immense  power  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Castillans  with  hope  as  well  as 
with  fear.  He,  and  he  alone,  they  imagined, 
coald  avert  that  dismemberment  of  which 
they  could  not  bear  to  think.  Perhaps  he 
might  yet  be  induced  to  violate  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  if  one  of  his  grandsons  were 
named  successor  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He, 
therefore,  must  be  respected  and  courted. 
But  William  could,  at  that  moment,  do  little 
to  hurt  or  to  help.  He  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  an  army.  He  could  take  no  step 
which  would  require  an  outlay  of  money  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  chief  study  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  cross  him  and  to  humble  him.  The 
history  of  the  late  session  was  known  to  the 
Spaniard  principally  by  inaccurate  reports 
brought  by  Irish  friars.  And,  had  those  reports 
"been  accurate,  the  real  nature  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary struggle  between  the  Court  party  and  the 
Country  party  could  have  been  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  magnates  of  a 
realm  in  which  there  had  not,  during  several 
generations,  been  any  oonstitutionsl  opposi- 
tion to  the  i-oyal  pleasure.  At  one  time  it 
was  generally  believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the 
mere  rabble,  but  by  Grandees  who  had  the 
envied  privilege  of  going  in  coaches  and  four 
through  the  streets  of  the  capiUl,  that  Wil- 
liam had  been  deposed,  that  he  had  retired  to 
Holland,  that  the  Parliament  had  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  more  kings,  that  a 
commonwealth  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  a 
Doge  was  about  to  be  appointed :  and,  though 
this  rumor  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but 
too  true  that  the  Kngliah  government  was, 
just  at  that  Juncture,  in  no  condition  to  re- 
sent slights.  Accordingly,  the  Marquess  of 
Canales,  who  represented  the  Catholic  King  at 
Westminster,  received  instructions  to  re- 
monstrate in  strong  language,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions.  He 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note 
abusive  and  impertinent  beyond  all  example 
and  all  endurance.  His  master,  he  wrote, 
had  learned  with  amazement,  that  King  Wil- 
liam, Holland  and  other  powers, — for  the  Am- 
bassador, prudent  even  in  his  blustering,  did 
not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France, — were 
engaged  in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  set- 
tling the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
ior  the  detestable  purpose  of  dividing  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole  scheme  was 
vehemently  condemned  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
embassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  concluded  by  giving 
notice  that  he  should  lay  the  whole  case  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  when  next  they  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an 
impression  had  been  made  on  foreign  nations 
by  the  unfortnnate  events  of  the  late  session. 
llie  King,  it  was  plain,  was  no  longer  oon- 
eidered  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  charged  with  having  committed  a  wrong, 
bat  he  was  not  asked  to  make  reparation.  He 
was  treated  as  a  subordinate  officer  who  had 
been  guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  law, 
And  waa  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 


Commons,  who,  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
were  bound  to  keep  their  servanta  in  order. 
The  Lords  Justices  read  this  outrageous  note 
with  indignation,  and  sent  it  with  all  speed  to 
Loo.  Thence  they  received,  with  equal  speed, 
directions  to  send  Cauales  out  of  the  country. 
Our  ambassador  was  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Madrid ;  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  England  and  Spain  was  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canalea  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  less  onbeooming  manner 
had  there  not  already  exisied  a  most  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  between  Spain  and  William, 
a  quarrel  in  which  William  was  perfectly 
blameless,  but  in  which  the  nnauimons  feeling 
of  the  English  Parliament  and  of  the  English 
nation  was  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  quarrel.  Few  portions  of  our  history 
are  more  interesting  or  instructive :  but  few 
have  been  more  obscured  and  distorted  by 
passion  and  prejudice.  The  story  is  an  excit- 
ing one ;  and  it  has  generally  been  told  by 
writers  whose  judgment  had  been  pervei-ted 
by  strong  national  partiality.  Their  invec- 
tives and  lamentations  have  still  to  be  tempe- 
rately examined ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  oentury  and  a  half,  feelings  hardly 
compatible  with  temperate  examination  will 
not  be  stirred  up  in  many  minds  by  the  name 
of  Darien.  In  truth,  that  name  ia  associated 
with  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  reoolleotiou 
of  them  may  not  unnaturally  disturb  the 
equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on 
his  country  was  not  a  mere  visionary  or  a 
mere  swindler.  He  was  that  William  iPater- 
son  whose  name  ia  honorably  assooiated  with 
the  auspicious  oommenoemeat  of  a  new  era  iu 
English  conuneroe  and  in  English  finance. 
His  plan  of  a  national  bank,  having  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  most  eminent 
sutesmen  who  sate  iu  the  Parliament  House  at 
Westminster  and  by  the  most  eminent  merw 
chants  who  walked  the  Exohange  of  London, 
had  been  carried  into  execution  with  signal 
success.  He  thought,  and  perhaps  thought 
with  reason,  that  his  services  had  been  ill  re- 
quited. He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  original 
Directors  of  the  great  corporation  which  owed 
its  existence  to  him,  but  he  was  not  reelect- 
ed. It  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  col- 
leagues, citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  long 
experience  iu  the  practical  part  of  trade,  alder- 
men, wardens  of  companies,  heads  of  firms 
well  ^own  in  every  Bourse  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  were  not  well  pleased  to  see 
among  them  in  Grocers*  Hall  a  foreign  adven- 
turer whose  whole  capital  consisted  io  an  in- 
ventive brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue.  Some 
of  them  were  probably  weak  enough  to  dislike 
him  for  being  a  Scot:  some  were  probably 
mean  enough  to  be  jealous  of  his  parts  and 
knowledge :  and  even  persons  who  were  not 
ui.favourably  disposed  to  him  might  have  dia- 
covered,  before  they  had  known  him  long, 
that,  with  all  his  Uevemess,  he  was  defloient 
in  common  sense ;  that  his  mind  was  tuU  of 
schemes  which,  at  the  first  glance,  had  a  sp»* 
cious  aspect,  but  whieh,  on  closer  examination, 
appeared  to  be  impraotieable  or  peruioions ; 
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and  that  the  benefit  which  the  public  had  de- 
rived from  one  happy  project  formed  by  him 
woold  be  Tery  dearly  parchaaed  if  it  were 
taken  for  granted  that  all  his  other  projects 
mast  be  equally  happy.     Disgusted  by  what 
he  considered  as  the  ingratitude  of  the  En- 
glish, he  repaired  to  the  Continent,   in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  interest  the 
traders  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of 
the  German  Empire  in  bis  plans.  '  ^From  the 
Continent  he  retun^d  unsuccessful  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  then  at  length  the  thought  that  he 
might   be    more    justly   appreciated    by  his 
countrymen  than  by  strangers  seems  to  have 
risen  in  his  mind.    Just  at  this  time  he  fell 
in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  happened  to 
be  in  England.     These  eccentric  men  soon  be- 
came intimate.    Each  of  them  had  his  mono- 
mania, and  the  two  monomanias  suited  each 
other  perfectly.  Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  sore,  jealous,  puncf'tilious  patriotism. 
His  heart  was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the 
poverty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  insignifi- 
cance of  Scotland,  and  of  the  indignities  wl^ich 
she  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  her  powerful 
and  opulent  neighbour.     When  he  talked  of 
her  wrongs,  his  dark,  meagre  face  took    its 
sternest  expression :  his  habitual  frown  grew 
blacker ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  more  than  their 
wonted  fire.     Pateruon,  on  the  other  hand, 
firmly  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  tlie 
means  of  making  any  state  which  would  fol- 
low his  counsel  great  and   prosperou»  in  a 
time  which,  when  compared  with  the  life  of 
an  individual,  could  hardly  be  called  long,  and 
which,  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a 
moment,     'there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was    dishonest.      Indeed,   he 
would  have  found  more  difficulty  in  deceiving 
others  had  he  not  begun  by  deceiving  himself. 
His  faith  in  his  own  scliemes  was  strong  even 
to  martyrdom ;  and  Uie  eloquence  with  whiuh 
he  illustrated  and  defended  them,  had  all  the 
charm  of  sincerity  and  of  enthusiasm.     Very 
seldom  has  any  blunder  committed  by  fools, 
or  any  villany  devised  by  impostors,  brought 
on  any  society  miseries  so  great  as  the  dreams 
of  these  two  friends,  both  of '  them  men  of  in- 
tegrity, and  both  of  them  men  of  parts,  were 
destined  to  bring  on  Scotland. 

In  1^>95,  the  pair  went  down  together  to 
their  native  country.  The  Parliament  of  that 
country  was  tiien  about  to  meet  under  the 
presid  ncy  of  Tweeddale,  an  old  acquaintance 
and  country  neighbour  of  Fletcher.  Un  Tweed- 
dale  the  first  attack  was  made.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  cautious,  old  politician.  Yet  it  s^iould 
seem  that  he  was  not  able  to' hold  out  against 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  assailants.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  was  not  altogether  a  dupe. 
The  public  mind  was  at  that  moment  vio- 
lently agitated..  Men  of  all  parties  were 
clamouring  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
,  session  which  was  about  to  commence  would 
be  stormy.  In  such  circumstances  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  might  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  appease  the  anger  of  (he  Estates 
by  offering  au  almost  irresisti  le  bait  to  their 
cupidity.  If  such  was  the  policy  of  Tweed- 
dale,  it  was,  for  the  moment,  eminently  suo- 
cestfuL  The  Parliament,  which  met  burning 
with  indignation,  was  soothed  into  good  hu- 


mour. The  blood  of  the  murdered  Hacdonalds 
continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain.  The 
schenies  of  Paterson,  brought  forward  under 
the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the 
whole  nation.  Men  spoke  to  him  with  more 
profound  respect  than  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. His  antechamber  was  crowded 
with  solicitors  desirous  to  catch  some  drops  of 
that  golden  shower  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  the  dispenser.  To  be  seen  walking  with 
him  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  honoured  by  him 
with  a  private  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  were  enviable  distinctions.  He,  after 
the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who  hare 
deluded  themselves  and  others,  drew  neW  faith 
in  his  own  lie  from  the  credulity  of  his  dis- 
ciples. His  countenance,  his  voice,  his  ge^ 
tures,  indicated  boundless  self-importance. 
.When  he  appeared  in  pnbUc  he  looked, — such 
is  the  language  of  one  who  probably  had  often 
seen  him, — like  Atlas,  conscious  that  a  world 
was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  aira  which  he 
gave  himself  only  heightened  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  inspired.  His  demeanour 
was  regarded  as  a  model,  Scotchmen  who 
wishe4  to  be  thought  wise  looked  as  like 
Paterson  as  they  coqld. 

His  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  the 
public  only  by  glimpses,  was  applauded  by 
all  classes,  factions,  and  sects,  lords,  mer- 
chants, advocates,  divines,  Whigs,  and  Jaco- 
bites, Camerouians  and  Episcopalians.  In 
truth,  of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubbles  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the .  memory,  none  was 
ever  more  skilfully  puffed  .into  existence; 
none  ever  soared  higher,  or  glittered  more 
brilliantly ;  and  none  ever  burst  with  a  more 
lamentable  explosion.  There  was,  however, 
a  certain  mixture  of  truth  in  the  magnificent 
day-dream  which  produced  such  fatal  effects. 
Scotland  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  with  a 
mild  climate  or  a  fertile  soil.  But  the  richest 
spots  that  had  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  had  been  spots  quite  as  little  favoured  by 
nature.  It  was  on  a  bare  rock,  surroandt^ 
by  deep  sea,  ^bat  the  streets  of  Tyr^  were  piled 
up  to  a  dizzy  height.  On  that  sterile  crag 
were  woven  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  and 
Sicilian  tyrants :  there  were  fashioned  silver 
bowls  and  chargers  for  the  banquets  of  kings : 
and  there  Pomeranian  ahiber  was  set  in  Lyd- 
ian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  queens.  In 
the  warehouses  were  collected  the  fine  linen  of 
Egypt  and  the  odorous  guma  of  .Arabia ;  the 
ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the 
port  lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  hsd  wea- 
thered the  siorms  of  the  Euxine  and  the  At* 
lanttc  Powerful  and  wealthy  colonies  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  looked  up  with  filial 
reverence  to  the  little  island ;  and  despots, 
who  trampled  on  the  laws  and  outraged  the 
feelings  of  all  the  nations  between  the  Hydas- 
pes  and  the  .^ean,  condescended  to  court 
the  population  of  that  busy  hive.  At  a  later 
period,  on  a  dreary  bank  formed  by  the  soil 
which  the  Alpine  streams  swept  down  to  the 
Adriatic^  rose  the  palaces  of  Venice.  Within 
a  space  which  would  not  have  been  thonght 
large  enough  for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude 
northern  baron  were  collected  riches  far  ex- 
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ceeding  those  of  a  northern  kingdom.  In 
almost  every  one  of  the  private  dwellings 
which  fringed  the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen 
plate,  mirrors,  jewelry,  tapestry,  paintings, 
carving,  saoh  as  might  move  the  envy  of  the 
master  of  Holyrood.  In  the  arsenal  were 
munitions  of  war  sufficient  to  maintain  a  con- 
test ag^ainst  the  whole  power  of  ,the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Venice 
had  declined,  another  commonwealth,  still 
less  favoured,  if  possible,  by  nature,  had 
rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence  which 
the  whole  civilised  world  contemplated  with 
envy  and  admiration.  On  a  desolate  marsh 
overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a 
marsh  where  there  was  neither  wood  nor 
fitone,  neither  firm  earth  nor  drinkable  water, 
a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on  one  side 
and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  diffi- 
culty kept  out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the 
most  prosperous  community  in  Europe.  The 
wealth  which  was  collected  within  five  miles 
of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  pur- 
chase the  fee  simple  of  Scotland.  And  why 
should  this  be?  Was  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  Phoe- 
nician, on  the  Venitian,  or  on  the  Hollander, 
a  larger  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of 
forethought,  of  self  command,  than  on  the 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow?  The  truth 
was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which  conduce 
to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commer- 
cial life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed ; 
perhaps  he  had  never  been  equalled.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  his  energy  should 
'  take  a  proper  direction  ;  and  a  proper  direc- 
tion Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  extended  and  modi- 
fied. Columbus  had  hoped  to  establish  a 
communication  between  our  quarter  of  the 
world  and  India  across  the  great  Western 
ocean.  But  he  was  stopped  by  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  The  American  continent,  stretching 
far  north  and  far  south  into  cold  and  inhos- 
pitable regions,  presented  what  seemed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  progress ;  and, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  he  first  set  foot  on 
that  continent,  Gama  reached  Malabar  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  during  two  hundred  years 
tne  trade  of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts 
of  Asia  had  been  carried  on  by  rounding 
the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa.  Paterson 
now  revived  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  j 
persuaded  himself  and  others  that  it  was  pos-  | 
sible  to  carry  that  project  into  eflTect  in  such  ' 
a  manner  as  to  make  his  country  the  greatest 
emporium  that  had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
in  America  some  spot  which  might  be  a  rest- 
ing-place between  Scotland  and  India.  It 
was  true  that  almost  every  habitable  p  rt  of 
America  had  already  been  siezed  by  some 
European  power.  Paterson,  however,  imagined 
that  one  province,  the  most  important  of  all, 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  short-sighted  cu- 
pidity of  vulgar  politicians  and  vulgar  traders 
The  isthmus  which  joined  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  the  New  World  remained,  according 
to  him,  unappropriated.  Great  Spanish  vice- 
royalties,  he  said,  lay  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Da- 


rien  were  abandoned  to  rude  trfbes  which  fol- 
lowed their  own  usages  and  obeyed  their  nwn 
princes.  He  had  been  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  what  character  was  not  quite  clear. 
Some  said  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  convert 
the  Indians,  and  some  that  he  had  gone  thither 
to  rob  the  iilpantards.  But,  missionary  or  pi- 
rate, he  had  visited  Darien,  and  had  brought 
away  none  but  delightful  recollections.  The 
havens,  he  averred,  were  capacious  and  se- 
cure :  the  sea  swarmed  with  turtle :  the  conn- 
try  was  so  mountainous  that,  within  nine  de- 
grees of  the  equator,  the  climate  was  temper- 
ate ;  and  yet  tlie  inequalities  of  the  ground 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  con- 
struct roads,  along  which  a  string  of  mules  or 
a  wheeled  carriage  might,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  The  soil 
was,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  rich  black 
mould,  on  which  a  profusion  of  valuable  herbs 
and  fruits  grew  spontaneously,  and  on  which 
all  the  choicest  productions  of  tropical  regions 
might  easily  be  raised  by  human  industry  and 
art',  and  yet  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
earth  had  not  tainted  the  purity  of  the  air. 
Considered  merely  as  a  place  of  residence,  the 
isthmus  was  a  paradise.  A  colony  placed 
there  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had 
no  wealth  except  what  was  derived  from  agri- 
culture. But  agriculture  was  a  secondary  ob- 
ject in  the  colonization  of  Darien.  Let  but 
that  precious  neck  of  land  be  0(?cupied  by  an 
intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  trade  bt»tween 
India  and  Europe  must  be  drawn  to  that  point. 
The  tedious  and  perilous  passage  round  Africa 
would  soon  be  abandoned.  The  merchant 
would  no  longer  expose  his  cargoes  to  the 
mountainous  billows  and  capricious  gales  of 
the  Antarctic  Seas.  The  greater  part  of  the 
voyage  from  Europe  to  Darien,  and  the  whole 
voyage  from  Darien  to  the  richest  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  would  be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  be- 
fore the  trade  winds  over  blue  and  sparkling 
waters.  The" voyage  back  across  the  Pacific 
would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost 
equally  speedy  and  pleasant.  Time,  labor, 
money,  would  be  saved.  The  returns  would 
come  in  more  quickly.  Fewer  hands  would 
be  required  to  navigate  the  ships.  The  loss 
of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event.  The  trade 
would  increase  fast.  In  a  short  time  it  would 
double ;  and  it  would  all  pass  through  Darien. 
Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that 
key  of  the  universe, — ^snch  were  the  bold 
figures  which  Paterson  loved  to  employ,— 
would  give  law.  to  both  hemispheres;  and 
would,  by  peaceful  arts,  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood,  established  an  empire  aa  splen- 
did as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Gotland  was,  as  yet,  the 
poorest  and  the  least  considered.  If  she  would 
but  occupy  Darien,  if  she  would  but  become 
one  great  free  port,  one  great  warehouse  f  »t 
the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien  might 
produce,  and  for  the  still  greater  wealth 
which  would  be  poured  into  Darien  from  Can- 
ton and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  she  would  at  once  take  her  place 
in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  No  ritHl 
would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in 
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he  Wegt  Indian  or  tlie  Bast  Indian  trade. 
The  beggarlj  country,  as  it  had  been  inso- 
lently called  by  the  inhabitants  of  warmer 
and  more  frnitiul  regions,  would  be  the  great 
mart  for  the  choicest  luxuries,  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porce- 
lain of  China,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds  of  Golcon- 
da,  the  pearls  of  Karrack,  the  delicious  bird^s 
nests  of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  ivory 
and  sandal  wood.  From  Scotland  would  come 
all  the  finest  Jewels  and  brocode  worn  by  du- 
chesses at  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  Ver- 
sailles. From  Scotland  would  come  all  the 
saltpetre  which  would  furnish  the  means  of 
war  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contending  po- 
tentates. And  on  all  the  vast  riches  which 
would  be  constantly  passing  through  the  little 
kingdom  a  toll  would  be  paid  which  would  re- 
main behind.  Ti  ere  would  be  a  prosperity 
such  as  might  seem  fabulous— a  prosperity  of 
which  every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer  to  the 
cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  the 
now  dt  solate  shores  of  the  Fortli  and  Clyde, 
villas  and  pleasure  grounds  would  be  as  thick 
as  along  the  edges  of  the  Dutch  canals.  Ed- 
inburgh would  vie  with  Loudon  and  Paris ; 
and  the  baillie  of  Glasgow  or  Dund^  would 
have  aa  stately  and  well  famished  a  mansion 
and  as  flue  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  par- 
t  ally  disclosed-  to  the  public.  A  colony  was 
was  to  be  planted  ;  a  yast  trade  was  to  be 
opened, between  both  the  Indies  and  Scotland  ; 
but  the  name  of  Darien  was  as  yet  pronounced 
only  in  whispers  by  Paterson  and  by  his  most 
confidential  friends.  He  had,  however,  shown 
enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  Oesiies. 
How  well  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  others  with 
his  own  feeling  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
memorable  Act  to  which  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioners gave  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1695.  By  this  Act  some  persons  who 
were  named,  and  such  other  pei'sons  as  should 
Join  with  them,  were  f  >rmed  into  a  corpora- 
tion, which  was  to  be  named  the  Company  of 
Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  employed  was 
not  fixed  by  law ;  but  ii  was  provided  that 
one  half  of  the  stock  at  least  must  be  held  by 
Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no 
stock  which  had  been  originally  held  by  a 
Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland  should  ever  be 
transferred  to  any  bat  a  Scotchman  resident  in 
Scotland.  An  entire  monoply  of  the  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  a  term  of  thirty 
one  years,  was  granted  to  the  Company.  All 
goods  imported  by  the  Company  were  during 
twenty  one  years  to  be  duty  free,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  grown  on  the  Company's  own 
plantation  were  exempted  from  all  taxation. 
Every  member,  and  every  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany was  to  be-  privileged  against  impress- 
ment and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privileged 
persons  was  impressed  or  arrested,  the  Com- 
pany was  authorised  to  releas-  him,  and  to 
demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil  and 
of  the  iidlitary  power.  The  Company  was  au- 
thorised to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  ter- 
ritories in  any  pari  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  to  plant  oolonies,  to  build  towna 


and  forts,  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide 
magazines,  arms,  and  amnnition,  to  raise 
troops,  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  treaties  ;  and 
the  King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if  any 
foreign  state  should  injure  the  Company,  be 
would  interpose,  and  would,  at  the  publ;c 
charge,  obtain  reparation.  Lastly,  it  was 
provided  that,  in  order  to  give  greater  security 
and  solemnity  to  this  most  exorbitant  grant,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Act  should  be  set  forth 
in  Letters  Patent,  to  which  the  Chancellor  was 
directed  to  put  the  great  seal  without  delaj. 

The  letters  were  drawn  :  the  Great  Seal  was 
affixed  :  the  subscription  books  were  opened  ; 
the  shares  were  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling  each  ; .  and  from  the  Pentland  Firth 
to  the  Sol  way  Firth  every  man  who  liad  a 
hundred  pounds  was  impatient  to  put  down 
his  name.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This 
may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum 
to  those  who  remember  the  bubbles  of  lb25 
and  of  1845,  and  would  assuredly  not  have 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months 
of  war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  eflTort  was  mar- 
velous when  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence 
that  the  Scotch  people  voluntarily  contributed 
for  the  colonisation  of  Darien  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  substance  than  any  other  people 
ever,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  voluntarily 
contributed  to  any  commercial  undertaking. 
A  great  part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and 
rude  as  Iceland  now  is.  There  were  five  or 
six  shires  which  did  not  altogether  contain  so 
many  guineas  and  crowns  as  were  tos^i 
about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a  single 
goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.  Bven  the  no- 
bles had  very  little  ready  money.  They 
generally  took  a  large  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  do- 
mains, to  live  plentifully  and  hospitably. 
But  there  were  many  esquires  iu  Kent  and 
Somersetshire  who  received  from  their  tenants 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  a 
Duke  of  Gordon  or  a  Marquess  of  AthoU  drew 
from  extensive  provinces.  The  pecuniary 
remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as  would 
have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate 
who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen  of  an  English 
manor  house.  Even  in  the  fertile  Merse  there 
were  parishes  of  whloh  the  minister  received 
only  from  four  to  eight  pounds  sterling  in 
cash.  The  official  income  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session  was  only  five 
hundred  a  year  ;  and  that  of  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  only  four  hundred  a  year.  The  land 
tax  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  some 
years  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at  little 
more  than  half  the  land  tax  of  the  single 
county  of  .Norfolk.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  probably  bore  as  great  a  ratio  to  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  then  as  forty  nxillions 
would  bear  now. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany  deserves  to  be  examined.  The  number 
of  shareholders  was  ab»ut  fourteen  hundred. 
The  largest  quantity  of  stock  registered  in  one 
name  was  three  thousand  pounds.  The  heads 
of  three  noble  houses  took  three  thousand 
pounds  each,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury  and  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  of 
ability,  spirit  and  patriotism^  who  had  en- 
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tertd  Inio  th«  dotiga  with  •nthmiauB  not 

inferior  to  that  of  Fleloher.  Argjle  held  fif- 
teen hundred  ponnds.  John  D&lrymple,  but 
too  well  known  as  the  Master  of  Stair,  had 
Jnst  sncoeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estate, 
and  was  now  Viaconnt  Stair.  He  put  down 
his  name  for  a  thoosand  pounds.  The  num- 
ber of  Scotch  peers  who  subscribed  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty.  The  oitj  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  its  corporate  capacity,  took  three 
thousand  pounds,  the  city  of  Glasgow  three 
thousand,  the  city  of  Perth  two  thousand. 
Bat  the  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  con- 
tributed onty  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  A  very  few  dirines  who  were 
settled  in  the  capital  or  in  other  large  towns 
were  able  to  purchase  shares.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  more  than 
one  professional  man  whose  paternal  anxiety 
led  him  to  lay  out  probably  all  his  hardly- 
earned  savings  in  purchasing  a  hundred  pound 
share  for  each  of  his  children.  If,  indeed, 
Pa^erson's  predictions  haa  been  verified^  such 
a  share  would,  according  to  the  notions  of 
that  age  and  country,  have  been  a  handsome 
portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  a 
surgeon. 

That  the  Sootch  are  a  people  eminently 
intelligent,  wary,  resolute,  and  self-i»oesessed 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observation. 
That  they  are  a  people  ^peculiarly  liable  to 
dangerous  fi  s  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the 
imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  less  true.  The  whole  kingdom 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Paterson  had 
aoqaii-ed  an  influence  resembling  rather  that 
of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  that  of  a 
Mahomet,  that  of  a  Joseph  Smith,  than 
that  of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind  faith 
in  a  religion,  fanatical  seal  for  a  religion,  are 
too  common  to  astonish  us.  But  such  faith 
and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of  plaoe  in  the 
transactions  of  the  money  market.  It  is  true 
that  we  judging  after  the  event.  But  before 
the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the  forming 
of  a  sound  judgment  were  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  cared  to  use  them.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  men  of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vague 
and  general  notion  of  Paterson's  scheme, 
should  have  staked  every  thing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  that  scheme.  It  seems  more  incredible 
still  that  men  to  whom  the  details  of  thai 
scheme  had  been  confided  should  not  hare 
looked  into  any  of  the  common  books  of  his- 
tory or  geography  in  which  an  account  of 
Darien  might  have  been  found,  and  should 
not  have  asked  themselves  the  simple  que»- 
tion  whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a 
Scotch  colony  in  the  hearlfof  her  Transatlantic 
dominions.  It  was  notorious  that  she  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  on  specious, 
nay,  on  solid  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A 
Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and  estaUished  a 
government  on  that  coast.  A  Spaniard  had, 
with  great  labor  and  peril,  crossed  the  moun- 
tainous neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolling  beneath 
him  the  vast  Pacific,  never  before  revealed  to 
European  eyes,  had  descended,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and  had  there 
solemnly  taken  possession  of  sea  and  shore  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  It  was  true 
that  the  region  which  Paterson  described  tm  a 


paradise  had  been  found  by  the  flnt  Castilian 
settlers  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 
The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  from  rank  jungle 
and  stagnant  water,  had  compelled  them  to 
remove  to  the  neighboring  haven  of  Panama ; 
and  the  red  Indiauis  had  been  contemptuously 
permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion  on 
the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still 
considered,  and  might  well  be  considered,  by 
Spain  as  her  own.  In  many  countries  there 
were  tracts  of  morass,  of  mountain,  of  forest, 
in  which  governments  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes  enjoyed  by 
connivance  a  kind  of  independence.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  example.  In 
some  highland  districts,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Edinburgli,  dwelt  clans 
which  bad  always  regarded  the  authority  of 
King,  Parliament,  Privy  Council,  and  Court  of 
Session,  quite  as  little  as  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation of  Darien  regarded  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  and  Audiences.  Yet  it  would 
surely  have  been  thought  an  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  public  law  in  the  King  of  Spain  to 
take  possession  of  Appin  and  Lochaber.  And 
would  it  be  a  less  outrageous  violation  of 
public  law  in  the  Scots  to  seize  on  a  province 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  possessions,  on  the 
plea  that  this  province  was  in  the  same  state 
in  which  Appiu  and  Lochaber  had  been  during 
centuiies? 

So  grossly  utmost  was  Paterson's  soheme ;  and 
yet  it  was  less  unjust  than  impolitic.  Torpid 
as  Spain  had  become,  there  was  still  one  poiut 
on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  The 
slightest  encroachment  of  any  other  European 
power,  even  on  the  outskirts  of  her  American 
domini<Mi8  sufiioed  to  disturb  her  repose  and 
to  brace  her  paralysed  nerves.  To  imagine 
that  she  would  iam<dy  suffer  adventurers  from 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World  to  f«rm  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
her  empire,  within  a  day's  sail  of  Porto-beUo 
on  one  side,  and  of  Carthagena  on  the  other, 
was  ludicrously  absurd.  She  would  have  been* 
just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession  of  the 
Escurial.  It  was  therefore  evident  that,  before 
the  new  Company  oould  OTon  begin  its  commer- 
cial operations,  there  must  be  a  war  with  Spain 
and  a  complete  triumph  over  Spain.  What 
means  had  the  Company  of  waging  such  a  war, 
and  what  ebanoe  of  aehieving  such  a  triumph  7 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in  time  of 
peace  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
a  year.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted 
to  the  Crown  during  the  war  with  France,  had 
amounted  perhaps  to  as  much  more.  Spain, 
it  is  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and 
Lepanto.  But,  even  in  her  decay,  she  pos* 
sessed  in  Europe  resources  which  exceeded 
thirty  fold  those  of  Scotland ;  and  in  America, 
where  the  struggle  most  take  place,  the  dispro* 
portion  was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets 
and  arsenals  were  doubtless  in  wretched  oou« 
dition.  But  there  were  Spanish  fleets ;  there 
were  Spanish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which 
sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Darien,  and  firom  Hhe  neighborhood  of 
Darien  back  to  Seville,  were  in  tolerable  Qon« 
dition,  and  formed,  by  themselTes^  a  oonsider^ 
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ble  armament.  Scotland  bad  not  a  slngTe  ship 
of  the  line,  nor  a  single  dock-yard  where  such 
a  ship  could  be  built.  .A  marine  sufficient  to 
overpower  that  of  Spain  must  be,  not  merely 
equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An  armed 
force,  sufficient  to  dejfend  the  isthmus  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  viceroyalties  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  must  be  sent  over  five  thousand  miles 
of  ocean.  What  was  the  charge  of  such  an 
expedition  likely  to  be  T  Oliver  had.  In  the 
preceding  generation,  wrested  a  West  Indian 
island  from  Spain ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this, 
Oliver,  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
administration  of  war,  who  wasted  nothing, 
and  who  was  excellently  served,  had  been 
forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy 
alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
Scotland ;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone 
support  the  charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy 
Whom  Paterson  was  bent  on  provoking.  And 
what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have  ttom 
abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  empire 
and  the  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain  were 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  more  than  one 
great  maritime  power.  But  there  was  no  gteat 
maritime  power  which  would  not  tkr  rather 
have  seen  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Spain  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  Darien  Company.  Louis  could 
not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggrandise 
a  state  governed'  by  William.  To  Holland  the 
East  India  trade  was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
She  had  been  the  ohief  gainer  by  the  disoov- 
eriee  of  Oama ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
she  would  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  craft, 
and,  if  need  were,  by  violence,  rather  than 
soffer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had  been 
to  Venice.  Enj^and  remained ;  and  Paterson 
m^M  sanguine  enottgh  to  flatter  himself  that 
England  might  be  indueed  to  lend  her  power- 
fal  aid  to  the  Compaay.  fie  and  Lord  Belha- 
v«n  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office  in 
Clement's  Lane,  formed  » Board  of  Directors 
aMtxtliary  to  the  Central  Board  at  Edinburgh, 
and  invited  the  oapitalistS  of  the  Eoyal  Ex- 
change to  snbecribe  for  the  stof k  which  had 
not  been  reserved  for  fitootchttien  resident  in 
Scotland.  A  few  moneyed  men  were  allared 
by  the  bait;  bnt  th>e  olaaitorof  the  City  was  loud 
and  menaeing ;  and  from  the  City  a  feeling  of 
indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country. 
In  this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large 
ndzture  of  evil.  National  antipathy  operated 
on  some  minde,  religious  antipathy  on  oUiers. 
Bat  it  is  inrpoieihle  to  deny  that  the  anger 
#hich  Paterson's  sohemes  excited  throughout 
the  south  of  the  Island,  was«  in  tiie  main,  just 
and  reasonable.  Though  it  waa  not  yet  gen- 
erally known  in  what  pzeoise  spot  his  eoloay 
was  to  be  planted,  there  oonld  be  little  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  ooeupy  some  part  of  Amer- 
ica; and  there  eould  be  aa  little  doubt  that  such 
oecapation  would  be  resialed.  There  would  be 
a  maritime  war ;  and  such  a  war  Scotiand  had 
no  means  of  carrying  on.  The  state  of  her 
finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite  un- 
able to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of  mode- 
rate sise.  Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three 
months,  she  would  have  neither  money  nor 
oredit  left.  Theee  things  were  obvious  to  every 
eefftftehooM  poUtioian;  and  it  waa  impossible 


to  believe  thht  they  had  eseaped  the  oetiee  of 
men  so  nble  and  well  infbrmed  as  some  wfae-sale 
in  thePrity  Council  and  Parliament  atEdi^ 
burgh  In  one  way  only  eould  the  eondoet  of 
these  schemers  be  explained.  They  meant  te 
make  a  dupe  and  a- tool  of  the  Southron.  The 
two  British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connected 
phymcally  and  politically  that  it  was  scaredy 
possible  for  one  of  them  to  be  at  peace  with  a 
power  with  which,  the  other  was  at  war.  If 
the  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a  qaarrel^ 
England  must,  from  regard  to  her  own  digni^, 
which  wns  bound  up  with  his,  support  him  in 
it  She  was  to  be  tricked  into  a  bloody  and 
expensive  contest  in  the  event  of  which  she  had 
no  interest ;  nay,  into  a  oontest  in  which  vic- 
tory would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than 
defeat.  She  waa  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the 
lives  of  her  seamen  in  order  that  a  set  of  cun- 
ning foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by 
which  she  would  be  the  chief  sulEerer.  She  was 
to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  this  Scotch 
Corporation ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that 
her  merolmnts  were  to  be  undersold,  her  cus- 
tomers decoyed  away,  her  exchequer  beggared* 
There  would  be  an  end  to  the  disputes  between 
the  old  East  India  Company  and  the  new  East 
India  Company ;  for  both  Companies  would  be 
ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs  of  rev- 
enue would  be  dried  up  together.  What  would 
be  the  receipt  of  the  Customs,  what  of  the  Excise, 
when  vast  magasines  of  sugar,  rum,  tpbaeco, 
cofTee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks,  muslins,  all 
duty  free,  should  be  formed  along  the  estuaries 
of  the  Fortb  and  of  the  Clyde, -and  along  the  bor- 
der from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tweed  ?  What  army,  what  fleet,  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  king- 
dom  of  Scotland  should  be  turned  into  one  great 
smuggling  establishment  ?  Paterson's  plan  was 
simply  this,  that  England  should  first  spend 
millions  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  his  Company, 
and  should  then  be  plundered  of  twice  as  many 
millions  by  means  of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nntion  was 
soon  echoed  by  the  legislature.  When  the 
PMrliament  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1696,  Rochester  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lords  to  the  oonstitution  and 
designs  of  the  Company.  Several  witnesses 
wwe  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  gave  evidence 
which  produoed  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House. 
**If  these  Scots  are  to  have  their  way,"  said 
one  peer,  **  I  shall  go  and  settle  in  Scotland, 
and  not  stay  hsKe  to  be  made  a  beggar."  The 
Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly  to  the  King 
the  ii^nstice  of  requiring  England  to  exert  her 
power  in  support  of  .enterprise  which,  if  suc- 
cessful must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce  and  to 
her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up 
and  communicated  to  the  Commons.  The  Com- 
mons eagerly  concurred,  and  complimented  the 
Peers  on  the  promptitude  with  which  their 
Lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood  forth  to 
protect  the  public  interests.  The  two  Houses 
went  up  together  to  H^ensington  with  the  ad- 
dress. William  bad  been  under  the  walls  of 
Namur  when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Com- 
pany had  been  touched  with  bis  sceptre  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  had  known  nothing  about  that  Act 
tUl  his  attention  had  been  csUed  to  it  by  the 
olamoor  of  his  English  subjects.     He  now  said 
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-In  plain  terms,  <bst  he  luid  bean SU  Mrv>ed  in 
i  SooUand,  but  that  be  wonld  try  to  Und  a  reme- 

-  'dy  for  the  enl  which  had  been  brought  to  hit 
.  Boiioe.  The  Lord  High  Commiaeiener  Tweed- 
dale  and  Secretary  JohnttoDe  were  immediately 
dismissed.  Bat  the  Act  which  had  been  passed 
by  their  management  still  eontinaed  to  be  law 
in  Scotland ;  nor  was  it  in  their  master's  power 

-  to  nndo  what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addres- 
fling  the  throne.  They  instituted  an  inquiry 
inte  the  proceedings  of  the  Sootch  Company  in 
London.  BelhaTon  made  his  escape  to  his  own 
conutry,  and  was  there  beyond  the  reach  tt  the 
Bergeant-at-Arms.  But  Paterson  and  seme  of 
his  confederates*  were  seyerely  examined.  It 
Boon  appeared  that  the- Board  whieh  was  sitting 
in  Clement's  Lane  had  done  things  which  were 
certainly  impradent  and  perhaps  illegal.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  empowered  the  directors 
to  take  and  to  administer  to  their  eerrants  an 
oath  of  fidelity.  Bat  that  Act  was  on  the  south 
of  the  Tweed  a  nullity.  NeTerthelees,  die  di- 
rectors bad,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London, 
taken  and  administered  this  oath,  and  had  thus, 
by  implication,  asserted  that  the  powers  eon- 
ferred  on  them  by  the  legisUtnre  of  Scotland 
accompanied  tbem  to  England.  It  was  resoWed 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  orime  and 
misdemeanour,  and  that  they  shonid  be  im- 
peached. A  oommittee  was  appointed  te  Inane 
articles  of  impeachment ;  bat  the  task  prored 

•  a  difficult  one;  and' the  prosecution waa  suffered 
to  drop,  not  howerer  till  the  <!ew  English  capi- 
talists who  had  at  Arst  been  fptendiy  to  Pater- 
son's  project  had  been  terrified  into  renouncing 
all  connection  with  him. 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Pateraon  ought 
to  have  seen  that  his  project  oould  end  in 
nothing  but  shame  to  hineelf  and  ruin  to  his 
worshippers.  From  the  first  it  had  been  clear 
that  England  alone  oould  protect  his  Company 
against  the  enmity  of  Spain  ;•  and  it  was  now 
clear  that  Spain-  would  be  a  less  formidable 
enemy  than  England.     It  was  impossible  that 

•  his  plan  could  ezoite  greater  in<B|^tion  in  the 
Council  of  the  Indiw  at  ^Madrid,  or  in  the 
House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than*  it  had  excited  in 

.  London  Unhappily,  he  was  giren  over  to  a 
strong  delusion  ;  and  the  blind  multitude  eagerly 
followed  their  blind  leader.  Indeed,  his  dupes 
were  maddened  by  that  which  shouM.haTO'Bober* 
ed  tbem.  .  The  proceedings  of- tiie  Parliament 
which  sate  at  Westminster,  proeeedaags  just 
and   reasonable  in    substsnoe,   but    in.  man- 

.  ner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent,  had  reused 
the  angry  passions  of  a  nation,  feeble  indeed  in 
numbers  and  in  material  resonrees,  but  emi- 
nently high-itpirited.  The  proverbial  pride  of 
the  Scotch  was  too  much  for  their  proverbial 
shrewdness.  The  Yotes  of  the-  English  Lords 
and  Commons  were  treated  ndth  markied  oon- 
tempt.  The  populace  of  Edinburgh  bumedt 
Rochester  in  effigy.  Money  was  poured  ftwter 
than  CTcr  into  tlw  treatswry  of  the  Company.  A 
stately  house  in  Milne  Square,  then  the  aaoet 
modern  and  fashionable  part  of  Edinburgh, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  at  once  as-  an  office 
and  a  warehouse.  Ships  adapted  both  for  war 
'  and  for  trade  were  required ;  but  the  means  of 

'  building  suob  ships  did  not  exist  in  Sootland ; 

-  and  no  firm  in  the  south  of-  the  island  was  dis- 
'•poaed  te  enter  inte«  eeniKBect  whiieh  SNght  not 


improbably  be  censidered  by  the  Homieof  Com- 
mons as  an  impeachable  offenoe.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  dpokyards  of  Am- 
sterdam and  Hamburg.  At  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  few  vessels  .were  procured, 
the  largest  of  which  would  hardly  have  ranked 
as  sixtieth  in  the  English  navy ;  and.  with  this 
force,  a  force  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  pirates 
of  Sallee  in  cheek,  the  Company  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  the  maritime  powers  in  the 
worid. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1698  that  all 
was  ready  for  the  expedition  which  was  to 
ohange  the  face  of  the  ^obe.  The  number  of 
seamen  and  colonists  who  embarked  at  Leith 
was  twelve  hundred.  Of  the  colonists  many 
were  younger  sons  of  honourable  families,  or 
officers  who  had  been  disbanded  since  the  peace. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  wh«  were 
desirous  of  emigrating.  It  ia  said  that  some 
persons  who  had  vainly  applied  for  a  passage 
hid  themselves  in  dark  comers  about  the  ships, 
and,  when  discovered,  ref^ieed  to  depart,  clung 
to  the  rigging,  and  were  at  last  taken  on  shore 
by  main  force.  This  infatuation  is.  the  more 
extraordinary  because  few  of  the  adventurers 
nkew  to  what  place  they  were  going.  All  that 
was  quite  eevtain  was  that  a  colony  was  to  be 
planted  somewhere*  and  to  be  named  Caledonia. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  fleet  would 
steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America. 
But  this  opinion  was  not  universal.  At  the 
Dutch  Embasay  in  fiaint  James's  Square  there 
waa  an  uneasy  su^ieion  that  the  new  Caledonia 
would  be  founded  among  those  Eastern  apice 
islanda  with  which  Amaterdam  had  long  carried 
on  a  lucrative.4>ommerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  Yas 
•intrusted  te  a  Council  of  fieven.  Two  Presby- 
terian ohaplains  and  aprecMitor  were  on  board. 
A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  whicKwaa  afterward 
the  subject  of  much  mirth  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Company,  slippers  innumerable,  four  thousand 
periwigs 'of  all  kinda,  from  plain  bobs  to  those 
magnificent  structures  which,  in  that  age,  tow- 
ered high  above  the  foreheads  and  descended  to 
the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch 
woolen  stuffs  which  nobody  within  the  tropics 
could,  wear,  and  many  hundreds  of  English  Bi- 
blea  which  neither  Spaniard  nor  Indian  oonld 
read.  Peterson,  flushed  with  pride  and  h<^e, 
not  only  acooiupanied  the  expedition,  but  took 
with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whose  heart 
he  had  won  in  London,  where  she.  had  presided 
over  one  of  the  great  cofieehouses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Kogral  Exchange.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July  the  ahips,  followed 
by  many  tearfuL  eyes,  and  commended  to  hea- 
ven in  many  vain  prayers^  sailed  out  of  the 
eatuary  of  the  Forth. 

:The  voyage  wea  much  longer  than  a  voyage 
to  the  Antipodes  now  is ;  and  the  adventurers 
suffered  much.  The  rations  were  aeanty :  there 
were  bitter  complaints  both  •  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  meat;  and^  when  the  little  fleet,  after 
passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched 
at  Madeira,  those  •  gentlemen  who  had  fine 
clothes  among  their  baggage > were  glad  to  ex- 
change embroidered*coat8  and  laced  waistcoats 
for  provisions  and  wine.  From  Madeira  the 
adventurers  ran  across  the  Atlantic,  lauded  on 
an  uninhabited  islet  lying  between  Porto  Bloo 
and  St.  ThouuNh  took  poasesaion  of  thia  deialate 
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epot  in  tlie  name  of  the  Compiiny,  set  up  ft  tent, 
and  hoisted  the  white  oross  of  8t.  Andrew, 
Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  hy  an  of- 
ficer who  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas  to  inform 
them  that  they  were  trespassing  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  proceeded 
on  their  Toyage,  having  obtained  the  serrieee 
of  an  old  bneeaneer  who  Imew  the  ooast  of  Cen- 
tral America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they 
anchored  on  the  first  of  NoTembor  close  to  the 
Istb.mus  of  Darien.  One  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  country  soon  came  on  board.  The  cour- 
tiers who  attended  him,  ten  or  tweWe  in  num- 
ber, were  stark  naked :  but  he  was  distingnished 
by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an 
old  hat.  He  bad  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Span- 
ish  and  affected  the  grave  deportment  of  a 
Snanish  don.  The  Scotch  propitiated  Andreas, 
as  he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat 
blazing  with  gold  lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if 
he  would  trade  with  them,  they  would  treat  him 
better  than  the  Castilians  had  done 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition 
went  on  shore,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  named  it  Caledonia.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  small  peninsula 
about  three  milos  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  determined  to  fix  here  the 
eity  of  New  Edinburgh,  destined,  as  they  hoped, 
to  be  the  great  emporium  of  both  Indies.  The 
peninsula  terminated  in  a  low  promontory  of 
about  thirty  aoren,  which  might  easily  be  turned 
into  an  island  by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench 
was  dug;  and  on  the  ground  thus  separated 
fh>m  the  main  land  a  fort  was  constructed ;  fifty 
guns  were  plsced  on  the  ramparts :  and  within 
the  inclosure  houses  were  speedily  built  and 
thatehed  with  palm  leaves. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  ehieftains, 
M  they  were  called,  who  governed  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Among  these  savage  rulers  were 
found  as  insatiable  a  cupidity,  as  watohfVil  a 
Jealousy,  and  as  punctilious  a  pride,  as  among 
the  potentates  whose  disputes  had  seemed  likely 
to  make  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  eternal.  One 
prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  a  fine  rifle 
had  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Qovemor 
of  Porto-bello  On  the  plea  that  such  a  weapon 
was  too  good  for  a  red  man.  Another  loved  the 
Spaniards  because  they  had  given  him  a  stick 
tipped  with  silver.  On  the  whole,  the  new- 
comers succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the  abo- 
riginal race.  One  mighty  monarch,  the  Louis 
the  Great  of  the  isthmus;  who  wore  with  pride 
a  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk  and 
adorned  with  an  ostrich  feather,  seemed  well 
inclined  to  the  strangers,  received  tiiem  hospi- 
tably in  a  palace  built  of  canes  and  covered 
with  palmetto  royal,  and  regaled  them  with 
calabashes  of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed  fVom  Indian 
com  and  potatoes.  Another  chief  set  his  mark 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  oolo 
ny.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal  of 
the'  Company,  received  with  great  delight  a 
commission  embellished  with  gold  thread  and 
flowered  ribbon,  and  swallowed  to  the  health  of 
his  new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers  of  their  own 
brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  intei^al  government  of  the 
eolcny  was  organised  aoeording  to  a  plan  de- 
vised by  the  directors  at  Bdinburgh.  The  set- 
tlers were  divided  into  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty : 
Mob  band  ohooM  ft  repreeeatfttive ;  ft&d  thus 


Wfts  formed  aa  ftssembly  wtrieh  todc  tiie  magnifi- 
cent  name  of  Parliament  This  Parliament 
speedily  Ihuaed  ft  curious  code.  The  first  arti- 
cle provided  that  the  preeepts,  instruetions, 
examples,  commands  and  prohibitions  ex- 
pressed and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  laws  in 
New  Caledonia,  an  enactment  which  proves 
that  those  who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  knew 
what  the  Holy  Scriptures  eontained  or  did  not 
know  what  a  law  mesnt  There  is  another  pro- 
vision which  shows  not  less  clearly  ho w^  far 
these  legislators  were  from  understanding  the 
first  principles  of  legislation.  **  Benefiu  re- 
ceived ftnd  good  services  done  shftll  always  be 
generously  and  thankfully  compensated,  whe- 
ther ft  prior  bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ; 
and,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  the 
Benefactor  obliged  justly  to  complain  of  the  in- 
gratitude, the  Ungrateful  shall  in  such  case  be 
obliged  to  give  Uireefold  satisfaction  at  the 
least."  An  article  much  more  creditable  to  the 
little  Pariiament,  and  much  needed  in  a  commu- 
nity which  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war, 
prohibits,  on  pain  of  death,  the  violation  of  fe- 
mftte  oftptives. 

By  this  time  sll  the  Antilles  ftnd  ftU  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  were  in  a  ferment  The 
new  colony  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred. 
The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  armameBts. 
The  ohlefh  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the 
West  Indies  eagerly  offered  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  governors  of  the  English  set- 
tlements put  forth  proclamfttions  interdicting 
all  commnnicfttien  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  four- 
teen guns,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Scotch 
Company,  -was  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of 
weather  under  the  walls  of  Carthagena.  The 
ship  and  cargo  were  confiseeted,  the  crew  im- 
prisoned ftnd  put  in  irons.  Some  of  the  sailors 
were  treated  es  slftves  end  compelled  to  sweep 
the  streets  end  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 
Others,  and  among  them  the  captain,  were  sent 
to  Seville  to  be  tried  for  piracy.  Soon  an  en- 
voy with  a  flag  of  trace  arrived  at  Carthagena, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Caledonia, 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He 
delivered  to  the  authorities  a  letter  threatening 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliftment 
by  which  the  Compftuy  hnd  been  creftted.  The 
CftStilliftn  governor,  who  probably  knew  that 
William,  as  Sovereign  of  England,  would  not, 
ftod,  fts  Sovereign  of  Sootlftnd,  could  net,  protect 
the  squftttert  who  had  oecnpied  Darien,  flung 
ftway  both  letter  ftnd  Act  of  Pftrliament  with  a 
gesture  of  oontempt,  called  for  a  guard,  and 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  tnm  throwing  the 
messenger  into  a  dungeon.  The  Council  of 
Caledonia,  in  great  indignation,  issued  letters 
of  mark  and  reprisal  against  Spanish  vessela. 
What  every  man  of  ooramon  sense  must  have 
foreseen  had  taken  place.  The  Scottish  flag 
had  been  but  a  few  months  planted  on  the  walls 
of  New  Edinburgh :  and  ftlreedy  ft  Wftr,  which 
Seotlftnd,  without  the  help  of  Englftnd,  was  ut- 
terly uaftble  to  sustftin,  hftd  begun. 

By  this  time  it  wns  known  in  Europe  that  the 
mysterieua  vojmge  of  the  ftdventoren  fhim  the 
Forth  hftd  ended  ftt  Dftrien.  The  ambaasador 
of  the  Catholic  King  repaired  to  Kensington, 
and  oottplft&ied  taittMly  to  WiUiaa  of  thU  o«^ 
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rageous  yiolatioii  of  the  Itw  of  ii«tlont.  Pre- 
parations were  made  in  the  Spanlish  porta  for  an 
expedition  against  the  intmden;  and  in  no 
Spanish  port  were  there  more  ferrent  wiabes 
for  the  success  of  that  expedition  than  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  exaltation  was  boundless. 
In  the  parish  churches  all  orer  the  kingdom  the 
ministers  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  haring 
Touchsafed  thus  far  to  protect  and  blesa  the  in- 
fant colony.  At  some  places  a  day  was  set 
apart  for  religious  exercises  on  this  account. 
In  erery  borough  bells  were  rung;  bonfires 
were  lighted,'  and  candles  were  placed  in  the 
windows  at  night.  During  some  months  all  the 
reports  which  arriyed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  such  as  to  excite  hope  and  Joy  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  and  alarm  and  envy  in 
the  south.  The  colonists,  it  was  asserted,  had 
found  rich  gold  mines,  mines  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metal  was  far  more  abundant  and  in  a  far 
purer  state  than  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Pro- 
fisions  were  plentiful.  The  rainy  season  had 
not  proved  unhealthy.  The  settlement  was 
well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  were  mounted  on 
the  ramparts.  An  immense  crop  of  Indim 
com  was  expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were 
Jriendly.  Emigrants  from  various  quarters 
were  coming  in.  The  population  of  Caledonia 
had  already  increased  from  twelve  hundred  to 
ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the  country,— 
these  are  the  words  of  a  newspaper  of  that 
time,— were  great  beyond  imagination.  The 
mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
Munitions  of  war  and  implements  of  agricul- 
ture were  provided  in  large  quantities.  Multi- 
tudes were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
promise. 

In  August,  1699,  fotir  ships,  with  thirteen 
hundred  men  on  board,  were  despatched  by  the 
Company  to  Caledonia.  The  spiritual  care  of 
these  emigrants  was  Entrusted  to  divines  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  theae  was  that 
Alexander  Shields  whose  Hind  Let  Loose 
proves  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  he  had 
forgotten  the  Gospel.  To  another,  John  Bor- 
land,  we  owe  the  best  account  of  the  -voyage 
which  is  now  extant  The  General  Assembly 
had  charged  the  chaplains  to  divide  the  colo- 
nists into  congregations,  to  appoint  ruling 
elders,  to  constitute  a  Presbytery,  and  to  labour 
for  the  propagation  of  divine  truth  among  the 
Pagan  inhabitants  of  Darien.  The  second  ex- 
pedition sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed,  amid  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scotland. 
IXiring  the  earlier  part  of  September  the  whole 
nation  was  dreaming  a  delfghtfhl  dream  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  and  triumphing,  some- 
what maliciously,  in  the  vexation  of  the  Eng- 
lish. But,  before  the  close  of  that  month,  it 
began  to  be  rumoured  about  Lombard  street  and 
Cheapside  that  letters  had  arrived  fW>m  Ja- 
maica with  strange  news.  The  colony  fVom 
which  80  much*  had  been  hoped  and  dreaded 
was  no  morCb  It  had  disappeared  ttom  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  report  spread  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  was  received  there  with  scornful 
incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised 
by  some  Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
that,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the  English 
Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclamations 
of  the  Governors  of  the  English  colonies, 
Caledonia    was   waxing   great   and   opulent 


Nay,  tbe  inventor  of  the  fltble  was  named.  It 
was  declared  to  be  quite  oertain  that  Secretary 
Yemon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber was  put  forth  a  vehement  contradiction  of 
the  story.  On  the  fifth  the  whole  truth  was 
known.  Letters  were  received  from  New  Tork 
announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the  re- 
mains of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been 
the  garden,  the  warehouse,  the  mart  of  the 
whole  world,  their  bones  peeping  through  their 
skin,  and  hunger  and  fever  written  in  their 
faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson* 

Tlie  grief,  the  dismay  and  the  rage  of  those 
who  had  a  few  hours  before  fancied  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  may 
easily  be  imagined.  The  Directors,  in  their 
fttry,  lost  all  selfcommand,  and,  in  their  of- 
ficial letters  railed,  at  the  betrayers  of  Scotland, 
the  whiie-liyered  deserters.  The  truth  is  that 
Uiose  who  used  these  hard  words  were  far  more 
deserving  of  blame  than  the  wretches  whom 
they  had  sent  to  destruction,  and  whom  they 
now  reviled  for  not  staying  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed.  Nothing  had  happened  but  what 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Com- 
pany had,  in  ctiildish  reliance  on  the  word  of 
an  enttfusiastic  projector,  and  in  defiance  of 
facts  known  to  %rerj  educated  man  in  Europe, 
taken  it  for  granted  that  emigrants  bom  and 
bred  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
wonld  eigoy  excellent  health  within  ten  de- 
grees of  the  Equator.  Nay,  statesmen  and 
scholars  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
a  country  which,  as  they  might  have  read  In 
books  80  common  as  those  of  Hakluyt  and  Pur- 
chase was  noted  even  among  tropical  countries 
for  its  insalubrity,  and  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  SpanianU  solely  on  account  of  its  insalu- 
brity, was  a  MontpelUer.  Nor  had  any  of  Pat- 
erson's  dupes  considered  how  colonists  from 
Fife  or  LothiaD,  who  had  never  in  their  lives 
known  what  it  was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  dis- 
tressing midsummer  day,  could  endure  the 
labour  of  breaking  elods  and  carrying  burdens 
under  the  ieree  blaxe  of  a  vertical  sun.  It 
ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such  col- 
oDiata  would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what 
Kngiisfa,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonists 
employed  Negroes  or  Indians  to  do  for  them. 
It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white  freeman  in 
Barbadoes  or  Martinique,  in  Guiana  or  at  Pan- 
ama, was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labour. 
But  th^  Boot^  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at 
first  be  without  slaves,  and  must  therefore  dig 
the  trench  round  their  town,  build  their  bouses 
cultivate  their  fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  wa- 
ter, with  their  own  bands.  Such  toil  in  such  an 
atmosphere  wae  too  much  for  them.  The  pro- 
visions which  they  imd  brought  out  had  been 
of  no  good  quality,  and  had  not  been  improved 
by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The 
yarns  aad  plantains  <Ud  not  suit  stomachs  ac- 
customed to  good  oatmeal.  The  flesh  of  vrild 
animals  and  the  green  fht  of  the  turtle,  a  lux- 
ury then  unknown  in  Europe,  went  but  a  small 
way;  and  supplies  were  not  to  be  expected 
f^om  any  foreign  settlement  During  the  cool 
months,  however,  which  immediately  followed 
the  oceupalion  of  the  isthmus,  there  were  few 
dea&s.  But  before  the  equinox,  disease  be* 
gan  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  little  commu- 
nity. The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten  or 
twelve  a  da;f»     Both  the  clergymen  who  ,had 
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aceompanied  the  expedition  died.  Paterson 
buried  bis  wife  in  that  soil  which,  as  he  had 
assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled 
health  and  ▼igour.  He  was  himself  stretched  on 
his  pallet  by  an  intermittent  fever.  Still,  he 
would  not  ad  Hilt  that  the  climate  of  his  prom- 
ised land  was  bad.  There  could  not  be  a  purer 
air.  This  was  merely,  the  seasoning  which 
people  who  passed  from  one  country  to  ^another 
must  expect.  In  Norember  all  would  be  well 
again.  But  the  rate  at  which  the  emigrants 
died  was  such  that  none  of  them  seemed  Kkely 
to  lire  till  NoTember.  Those  who  were  not  laid 
on  their  beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hirdly 
able  to  moT^  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  oom- 
munity  was  that  death  was  all  around  them, 
and  that  they  must,  while  they  still  had  strength 
to  weigh  an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail,  Hy  to  some 
less  fktal  region.  The  men  and  provisions  were 
•aually  distributed  among  three  ships,  the  Cal- 
edonia, the  Unicom,  and  the  Saint  Andrew. 
Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to  sit  in  the  coun- 
cil, begged  h«rd  that  he  might  be  left  behind 
with  twenty  or  thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  possession,  and  to  await  the  next  ar- 
rivals ft-om  Scotland.  So  small  a  number  of 
people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by  catch- 
ing fish  and  turtles.  But  his  otTer  was  disre- 
garded :  he  was  carried,  utterly  helpless,  on 
board  of  the  Saint  Andrew ;  and  the  vessels 
stood  out  to  sea 

The  Toyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any 
Guinea  slave  ship  has  ever  had  such  a  middle 
passage.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
who  were  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic 
before  Sandy  Hook  was  in  sight.  The  Unioorn 
lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the  healthiest 
ship  of  the  three,  threw  orerboard  a  hundred 
corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were 
not  sufficiently  miserable,  rag^d  fiercely  against 
one  another.  Charges  of  incapacity,  cruelty, 
brutal  insolence,  were  hurled  backward  and 
forward.  The  rigid  Presbyterians  attributed 
the  calamities  of  the  colony  to  the  wickedness 
of  Jacobites,  Prelatists,  Sabbath-breakers, 
Atheists,  who  hated  in  others  that  image  of 
God  which  was  wanting  in  themselres.  The 
accused  malignants,  on  the  other  hand,  com* 
plained  bitterly  of  the  impertinence  of  med- 
dling fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Paterson  was 
cruelly  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
self He  had  been  completely  prostrated  by 
bodily  and  mental  suffering.  He  looked  like  a 
skeleton.  His  heart  was  broken.  His  inven- 
tive  faculties  and  his  plausible  eloquence  were 
no  mor^;  and  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
second  childhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been 
on  the  seas.  It  reached  Darien  about  four 
monthH  after  the  first  settlers  had  fted.  The 
new-comers  had  Ailly  expected  to  find  a  flour^ 
Ishing  young  town,  secure  fortifications,  culti- 
vated fields,  and  a  cordial  welcome.  They 
found  a  wilderness.  The  castle  of  New  £din« 
burgh  was  in  ruins.  The  huts  had  been  burn- 
ed. The  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital 
which  was  to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice, 
Uxe  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
OTergrown  with  Jungle,  and  inhabited  eiily  bj 


the  sloth  and  the  baboon.  The  hearts  of  the 
adventurers  sank  within  them ;  for  their  fleet 
had  been  fitted  oat,  not  to  plant  a  colony,  bat 
to  recruit  a  colony  already  planted  and  sop- 
posed  to  be  prospering.  They  were  therefore 
wprse  provided  with  every  neceseaiy  of  lifs 
than  their  predecessors  had  been.  Some  feeble 
attempt^,  howevar^  were  made  to  restore  what 
had  perished.  A  new  fort  was  constructed  on 
the  old  ground ;  and  within  the  ramparts  was 
built  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  eighty  Or  ninety 
cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  by  ten.  But 
the  work  went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity 
which  is  the  effect  of  hope»  th^  strength  which 
is  the  effect  of  union,  were  alike  wanting  to 
the  little  community.  From  the  councillors 
down  to  the  humblest  settlers,  all  was  despon- 
dency and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions 
was  scanty.  The  stewards  embezzled  great 
part  of  it.  The  rations  were  small ;  and  soon 
there  was  a  cry  that,  they  were  unfairly  dis- 
tributed. Factions  were  formed.  Plots  were 
laid.  One  ringleader  of  the  malcontent.^  was 
hanged.  The  Scotch  were  generally,  as  they 
still  are,  a  religious  people;  and  it  might  there- 
fore have  been  expected  that  the  influence'  of 
the  divines  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge  of  the 
oolony  had  been  confided,  would  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage  for  the  preserving  of 
order  and  the  calming  of  evil  passions.  Cn- 
fortunately,  those  divines  seem  to  have  been  at 
war  with  almost  all  the  r^t  of  the  society. 
They  described  their  oompanions  as  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind,  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oonstitute  a  Presbytery  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly;  for 
that  persons  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  C5hrist- 
ian  Church  were  not  to  be  found  among  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  bundred  emigrants.  Where 
the  blame  lay  it  Is  now  impo^ible  to  decide. 
All  that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that 
either  the  dergvmen  must  have  been  most 
unreasonably  and  njost  uncharitably  austere, 
or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most  unfaTorable 
specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  wliich  they 
belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  tbe 
General  Assembly  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
oolony  was  as  defective  as  the  provision  made 
for  temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  emigrants  who 
sailed  with  the.  second  expedition  were  Higb- 
landars,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English;  and  not  one  of  the  four  chaplains 
coold  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  only 
through  interpreters  that  a  pastor  could  com- 
munioate  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even  by  the 
help  of  interpreters  he  could  not  impart  r«- 
liglotts  .instruction  to  those  heathen  tribes 
which  the  Oi^urch  of  Scotland  had  solemnly 
recommended  ito  his  care.  In  fact,  the  colo- 
nists left  behind  tham  no  mark  that  bsiptixed 
men  had  set  foot  on  Daijen,  except  a  few 
Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  having  been  nt- 
tered  more  frequently  and  with  greater  energy 
than  any  other  words  in  our  language,  had 
caught  the  ear  and  been  retained  in  the  memoiy 
of  the  native  population  of  the  isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the 
arriyal  of  the  new-comer^  were  the  coolest  and 
most  salubrious  of  the  year.  But,  eyen  in  those 
aonths»  the  pestilential  inflnenee  of  a  tropical 
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son,  shining  on  swampts  rank  with  impenetn- 
ble  thickets  of  black  mangroyes,  began  to  be 
felt  The  mortality  was  great ;  and  U  was  bat 
too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  was  far  ad- 
Tanoed,  the  second  colony  would,  like  the  first. 
haTe  to  choose  between  death  and  flight.  But 
the  agony  of  the  inevitable  dissolution  was 
shortened  by  violence  A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  Castile  anchored  off  New 
Ediaborgh.  At  the  same  time,  an  irregular 
army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
and  Indians  marched  across  the  isthmus  from 
Panama;  and  the  fort  was  blookaded  at  once 
by  sea  and  land. 

A  drummer  soon  came  with  a  message  from 
the  besiegers,  bnt  a  message  which  was  utterly 
tminteUigible  to  the  besieged.  £vea  after  all 
that  we  have  seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  it  must  be 
thought  strange  that  they  should  have  sent  a 
colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  it 
was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  inter- 
course, peaoeable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards, 
and  yet  should  not  have  taken  care  that  there 
should  be  in  the  whole  colony  a  single  person 
who  knew  a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difficulty  a  negotiation  was  carried 
on  in  such  Ft-ench  and  such  Latin  as  the  two 
parties  could  furnish.  Before  the  end  of  March 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Scotch  boand 
tberaselvea  ito  evacuate  Darien  in    fourteen 


days;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  de» 
parted,  a  much  less  numerous  body  than  when 
they  arrived.  In  little  more  than' four  months, 
although  the  healthiest  months  of  the  year, 
three  hundred  men  out  of  thirteen  hundred  had 
been  swept  away  by  disease.  Of  the  survivors 
veiy  few  lived  to  see  their  native  country  again. 
Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea.  Many  of  the 
adventurers,  who  had  left  their  homes  flushed 
with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence,  were  glad  to 
hire  themselves  out  to  the  planters-  of  Jamaica, 
and  laid  their  bones  in  that  land  of  ezila. 
Shielda  died  there,  worn  out  and  heartbroken* 
Borland  was  the  only  minister  who  came  back. 
In  his  curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  ex* 
presses  his  feelings,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  b^en  bred,  by  grotesque 
allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  pro-, 
fusion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival, 
he  tells  us,  he  found  New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag. 
He  had  subsequently  been  compelled  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once,  indeed,  during 
bis  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Beer-lahai- 
roi,  and  bad  set  up  his  Ebenezer;  but,  in 
general,  Darien  was  to  him  a  Magor  Missabib, 
a  Eibroth-hattaavah.  The  sad  story  is  intro- 
duced with  the  words  in  which  a  great  man  of 
old,  delivered  over  to  the  malice  of  the  Evil. 
Power,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  chil- 
dren and  of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes :  **  I  alone 
am  escaped  to  tell  thee." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parlia- 
me.nt  during  the  late  session  continued  to 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  during  the  reoess, 
and,  having  no  longer  a  rent  in  the  Senate, 
broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  towns,  brought  into  peril 
the  honour  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and 
impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice and  attack  one  another  sword  in  hand. 
Private  calamities,  private  brawls,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between  court 
and  country,  were  turned  by  the  political  ani- 
mosities of  that  unhappy  sammer  into  grare 
political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the 
■trongest  feelings  of  the  contending  factions,  is 
ftill  remembered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  tbe  single 
exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in 
the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper.  In  the 
art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was 
pre-eminent.  His  graceful  and  engaging  elo- 
-quence  cast  a  spell  on  juries;  and  the  Com- 
mons, even  in  those  stormy  moments  when  no 
other  defender  of  the  administration  could  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  would  always  listen  to  him.  He 
represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in  which  his 
family  had  considerable  influence;  but  there 
was  a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the  electors; 
and  be  had  not  won  bis  seat  without  a  hard 
fight,  which  had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  re- 
collections. His  younger  brothet  Spencer,  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning,  was  fast  rising  into  prac- 
tice as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family 
named  Stout.  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this 
family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy  of  a 
kind  .not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensi- 
bility and  lively  imagination  wKo  are  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies.  Her 
dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  dis- 
turbance of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman  who 
was  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go 
beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  window,  to 
drown  herself  To  two  or  three  of  her  asso- 
ciates she  owned  that  she  was  in  love,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man  whom 
she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could 
marry.  In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was 
Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married. 
She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in  language  wl^ch 
•he  never  woulf  have  used  if  her  intellect  nad 
not  been  disordered.  He,  like  an  honest  man, 
took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence 
mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one  occa- 
sion she  went  into  fits.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  see  her,  when  he  came  to 
Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1699,  for  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  some  motn^y  which  was 
due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on  her  for 
this  purpose  late  one  evening,  and  delivered  a  | 


bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed  him  to  be  tbe 
guest  of  her  family,  but  he  excuaed  himself  and 
retired.  The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream 
called  the  Priory  River.  That  she  had  de- 
stroyed herself  there  ooold  be  no  reasooable 
doubt.  The  coroner's  inquest  ibtind  that  she 
had  drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  meotal 
derangement  ;  but  her  family  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and 
looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be  ac- 
oused  of  murdering  her.  The  last  person  wbo 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  company 
was  Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  at- 
torneys and  a  scrivener,  who  had  oome  down 
from  town  to  the  Hertford  assizes,  bad  beevT 
overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over 
their  wine  about  the  charms  and  flirmtiona  oi 
the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in 
which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  discossed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  oar 
more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words, 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were  vsed 
about  the  way  iVi  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover, 
and  the  way  in  which  another  loTer  would 
punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no  better 
grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her, 
and  thrown  her  corpse,  into  the  water.  There 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused 
had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime  ;  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any 
connection  with  the  persons  who  were  said  to 
be  his  accomplices.  One  of  those  persons,  in 
deed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is  too 
absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by  reli 
gious  and  political  fiinaticism.  The  Quakers 
and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable 
clamour.  The  Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no 
scruples  about  capital  punishments.  They 
would  indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly, 
but  too  truly,  rather  send  four  innocent  men  to 
the  gallows  than  let  it  be  believed  that  one  who 
had  their  light  within  her  had  committed  suicide. 
The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning 
two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  Tlie  whole  kingdom 
was  divided  between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At 
the  summer  assizes  Hertford  was  crowded  with 
anxious  Uaces  from  London  and  from  parts  of 
England  more  distant  than  London.  The  pro- 
secution was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and 
unfairness  which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  aikd  most  igno> 
rant  judge  of  the  twelve,  was  on  the  bench. 
Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who  were 
said  to  be  his  accomplices  with  admirable 
ability  and  self  possession.  His  brother,  much 
more  distressed  ihan  himself,  sate  near  him 
through  the  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case 
against  the  prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  tuI- 
gar  error  that  a  human  body  found,  as  this  poor 
Kirl's  body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  while 
still  alive.  To  prove  this  doctrine,  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  called  medical  practitiooen^  of 
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y^bam  nothing  is  now  known  except  that  some 
of  them  had  been  active  against  the  Whigs  at 
Hertford  elections.  To  confirm  the  evidence  of 
these  gentlemen  two  or  three  sailors  were  put 
into  the  witnese-box.  On  the  other  side  ap- 
peared an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names 
are  still  remembered.  Among  them  was  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the  defendant, 
bnt  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  England 
had  then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  illustrious  in -the  history 
of  science ;  for  he  was  the  teacher  of  William 
Cheselden,  and'  William  Cbeselden  was  the 
teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same  side  ap- 
peared Samael  Grartb,  who,  among  the  physi- 
cians of  the  capital,  had  no  rival  except  Rad- 
clifie,  tfnd  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  mag- 
nificent museum  which  is  one  of  the  gk>ries  of 
our  copntry.  The  attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to 
make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men 
was  treated  by  these  philosophers  with  just  dis- 
dain. The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he 
oould  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  sea- 
men. "My  lord,"  replied  Garth,  "I  say  that 
diey  are  mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in 
abundance  to  swear  that  they  have  known 
whistling  raise  the  wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty;  and 
the  report  carried  back  to  London  by  persons 
who  bad  been  present  at  the  trial  was  that 
everybody  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that 
even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  defeated  parly  soon  revived  in  all 
its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  fonr  men  who  had 
just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by 
means  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceed- 
ing known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  mur- 
der. This  attack  too  failed.  'Every  artifice  of 
chicane  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disap- 
pointed faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a 
soccession  of  libels,  Spencer  Cowper  was  held 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  public.  But  the 
public  did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  emi- 
nence in  bis  profession ;  he  at  length  took  bis 
seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  the 
humanity  which  he  never  failed  to  show  4o 
unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he  had  once  stood, 
at  the  bar.  Many  who  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves about  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by 
learning  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that 
excellent  man  and  excellent  poet,  William  Cow- 
per, whose  writings  have  long  been  peculiarly 
loved  and  prized  by  the  members  of  the  reli- 
gious community  which,  under  a  strong  delu- 
sion, sought  to  slay  his  innocent  prouenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with 
life  and  honour,  the  Tories  had  carried  their 
point.  They  had  secured  against  the  next  elec- 
tion the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Hertford,  and 


*  It  Is  curioas  tliat  all  Cowper't  liic^rnphert  with 
whom  I  Am  acquainted,  Hayley,  Houibey.  Griiiifthawe, 
Chalmers,  mention  the  judge,  ihe  common  aiieesior  of 
the  poet,  of  iiiit  first  love  Theodorn  Cowper.  and  of 
Lady  Heskrth,  but  that  none  of  lho«e  biographers 
makes  the  faintest  allasion  to  the  Hertford  trial,  the 
most  rfmnrknble  event  in  Ihe  history  of  the  family,  nor 
do  1  believe  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  be  found 
in  any  of  tke  poet's  noaerous  leuers. 


the  oonseqoenoe  was  that  the  borough  was  lost 
to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately 
predominated  there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial 
took  place  at  Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the 
late  election  for  Buckinghamshire  very  nearly 
produced  fatal  efiects.  Wharton,  the  chief  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs,  had  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one  ol 
the  knights  of  the  shire.  Graham  Viscount 
Cheyney,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  Tories. 
The  two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
In  England  Cheyney  was  before  the  Union 
merely  an  esquire.  Wharton  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  take  place  of  him,  and  hi^  repeat- 
edly taken  place  of  him  without  any  dispute. 
But  angry  fmssions  now  ran  so  high  that  a  d^ 
cent  pretext  for  indulging  them  was  hardly 
thoueht  necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel 
on  Wharton.  They  drew.-  Wharton',  whose 
cool  good-humoured  ootirage  atid  skill  in  fence 
were  the  envy  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that 
age,  closed  with  his  quarrelsome  neighbour,  dis- 
armed him,  and  gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragical  duel  bad  just  taken  place  at 
Westminster.  Conway  Seymour,  ihe  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  lately  come  of 
age.  He  was  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which 
he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies,  l^he  town  had 
nicknamed  him*  Beau  Seymour.  He  was  dis- 
playing his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in  Saint 
Jameses  Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  al^er 
indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young  offi- 
cer  of  the  Blues,  named  Kirke,  who  was  as 
tipsy  as  himself,  passed  near  him.  **  There 
goes  Beau  Seymour,"  said  Kirke.  Seymour 
Hew  into  a  rage.  Angry  words  were  exchanged 
between  the  foolish  buys.  They  immediately 
went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  drew^ 
and  exchanged  some  pushes.  Seymour  was 
wounded  in  the  neck.  The  wound  uas  not 
very  serious ;  but,  when  his  cure  was  only  half 
completed,  he  revelled  in  fruit,  ice,  and  Bur- 
gundy till  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  fever. 
Though  a  coxcomb  anu  a  voluptuary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  Ane  qualities.  On  the  last 
day  of  bis  life  he  saw  Kirke.  Kirke  implored' 
forgiveness;  and  the  dying  man  declared  that 
he  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Tliero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  kills  aiK>ther 
in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law,  guilty  of  murder. 
But  the  law  had  never  been  strictly  enforced 
against  gentlemen  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  case 
there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no  deep-seated 
malice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward, 
however,  vehemently  declared  that  he  would 
have  life  for  life.  Much  indulgence  is  due  to 
the  resentment  of  an  affectionate  father  mad- 
dened  by  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  there  is  but 
tod  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  implaca- 
bility of  Seymour  was  the  implacability,  not  of 
an  affectionate  father,  but  of  a  factious  and  ma- 
lignant agitator.  He  tried  to  make  what  is,  in 
the  jargon  of  our  time,  called  politk*al  capital 
out  of  the  desolation  of  his  house  and  the  blood 
of  bis  fir9^born.  A  brawl  between  two  dii^so- 
lute  youths,  a  brawl  distinguished  by  nothing 
but  its  unhappy  result  fr<ni  the  hundred  brawli 
which  took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and 
tarems,  he  magnified  into  an  attack  on  the  libei- 
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ties  of  the  nation^  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  mili- 
tary tyranny.  Tbe  question  was  whether  a  8ol< 
dier  was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  English 
gentlemen,  and,  if  they  murmured,  to  cut  their 
throats?  It  was  moved  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bencli  that  Kirlce  should  either  be  brought  to 
immediate  trial  or  admitted  to  bail.  Shower, 
as  counsel  for  Seymour,  opposed  the  motion 
But  Seymour  was  not  content  to  leave  the  case 
in  Shower's  hands.  In  defiance  of  all  decency, 
lie  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  demanded  a  hear- 
ing, and  pronounced  a  harangue  against  stand- 
ing armies.  "Here,"  he  said,  *^is  a  man  who- 
lives  on  tbe  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets 
Tbe  plea  set  up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  support 
him  is  that  his  sword  protects  us,  and  enables 
us  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  And  is  be  to 
be  suifered  to  use  that  sword  to  destroy  us  V 
Kirko  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. In  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Spen- 
cer Cowper,  an  attempt  was  inade  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Sey- 
mour was  disappointed  of  his  revenge;  but  he 
was  not  IcA  without  consolation.  If  he  had 
lost  a  son,  he  had  found,  what  ho  seems  to  have 
prized  quite  as  much,  a  fertile  theme  for  in- 
vective. 

The  king,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
found  his  subjects  in  no  bland  humour.  All 
Scotland,  exasperated  by  the  fate  of  the  iirst 
expedition  to  Darien,  and  anxiously  waiting  for 
xiTews  of  the  second,  called  loudly  for  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  carried  to  Ken- 
sington an  address  which  was  subscribed  by 
thirty-six  of  their  body,  and  which  earnestly 
pressed  William  to  convoke  the  Estates  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  bad 
been  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  A 
petition  to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated 
among  the  commonalty  of  his  Northern  king- 
dom, and  received,  if  report  could  be  trusted, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  signatures.  Dis- 
oontent  was  far  from  being  as  violent  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Scotland,  yet  in  England  t^ere  was 
discontent  enough  to  make  even  a  resolute  prince 
u;ieasy.  The  time  drew  near  at  which  the 
houses  must  reassemble,  and  bow  Were  the 
Commons  to  be  managed  ?  Montague,  enraged, 
mortified,  and  intimidated  by  the  baiting  of  the 
last  session,  was  fully  determined  not  again  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  chief  minister  of 
finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious  retreat 
which  he  had,  some  months  ago,  prepared  for 
himself,  was  awaiting  him.  He  took  the  audi- 
torship,  and  resigned  his  other  places.  Smith 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  new 
conunission  of  Treasury  issued,  and  the  first 
name  was  that  of  Tankerville.  He  had  entered 
on  his  career,  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
with  tbe  fairest  hopes,  young,  noble,'nobly  allied, 
of  distinguished  abilities,  of  graceful  manners. 
There  was  no  more  brilliant  man  of  fashion  in 
the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.  There  was  no  more 
popular  tribune  in  Guildhall.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  a  life  so  miserable  that  all  the 
indignation  excited  by  great  faults  is  overpower- 
ed by  pity.  A  guilty  passion,  amounting  to  a 
madness,  led  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertines 
looked  grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of 
bis  private  life  forgotten  by  splendid  and  peril- 


ous services  to  a  public  cause;  and,  having 
endured  in  that  cause  penury  and  exile,  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold, 
tbe  ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  regarded  by  the  party  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  as  a  coward,  if  not  a 
traitor.  Yet  even  against  such  accumulated 
di^sters  and  diiigraces  his  vigorous  and  aspiring 
mind  bore  up.  .  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained 
for  him  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  at 
length,  though  not  till  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  fiannel  and  cushions 
than  for  a  laborious  office  at  Whitehall,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  one  of  tlie  most  important 
departments  of  the  administration.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  appointment  would 
call  forth  clamours  from  widely  different  quar- 
ters ;  that  the  Tories  would  be  offended  by  the 
elevation  of  a  rebel;  that  the  Whigs  would  set 
up  a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery 
or  faini-heartedness  thf^y  had  been  in  tbe  habit 
of  imputing  the  rout  of  Sedgeraoor ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Englishmen 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  Ql 
Tory,  but  which  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the 
domestic  virtues,  would  see  with  indignation  a 
signal  mark  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  one  who 
had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble  dam- 
sel, the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so capricioos 
is  public  feeling  that  it  will  be  difiicult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters,  essays* 
dialogues^  and  poems  which  bear  tbe  date  of 
1699  or  of  I7u0,a  single  allusion  to  the  vbes  or 
misfortunes  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  tbe  Trea- 
sury. It  is  probable  tliat  his  infirm  health  and 
his  isolated  position  were  his  protection.  The 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough 
to  hate  him.  The  Whig  Junto  was  still  their 
terror  and  their  abhorrence.  They  continued 
to  assail  Montague  and  Orford,  though  with 
somewhat  less  ferocity  than  while  Montague 
had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  and  Orford  of 
the  marine.  But  the  utmost  spite  of  all  the 
leading  malecontents  was  concentrated  on  one 
object,  the  great  magistrute  who  still  held  the 
highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  wlio  was 
evidently  determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of 
them.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as 
it  had  been  to  drive  his  colleagues  from  office^ 
His  abilities  the  most  intolerant  Tories  were 
foiyzed  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.  His  inte- 
grity might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libela 
and  in  cofiee-house  tattle,  but  was  certain  to 
come  forth  bright  and  pure  from  the  most  severe 
Parliamentary  investigation.  Nor  was  he  guilty 
of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to 
which,  more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency,  the 
unpopulsrity  of  his  assoiNates  is  to  be  aKribed. 
He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  perverae- 
ness  of  Orfonl  as  of  the  petulaiKse  and  vainglo- 
riousness  of  Montague.  One  of  the  most  severe 
trials  to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  cao 
be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elevation.  To  that 
trial  both  Montague  and  Somers  were  puu  It 
was  too  much  for  Montague ;  but  Somers  was 
found  equal  to  it.  He  was  the  soA  of  a  country 
attorney.  At  thirty-seven  he  had  been  silting 
in  a  stuff  g'^wh  on  a  back  bench  in  tbe  Court  ot 
of  King's  Bench.  At  forty-two  he  was  the  first 
lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  ttx>k  precedeDoe 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.    He  had  risen  from  a  lower  point  ttmm 
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NontRgae,  had  risen  as  fkst  as  Montague,  had 
risen  as  high  as  Montague,  and  yet  liad  not 
excited  envy  such  as  (logged  Montague  through 
a  long  career.  Garreteers,  who  were  never 
weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of  the  Earls  of  Men- 
ehester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart,  couid  not. 
without  an  unwonted  gen«te  of  shame,  apply 
those  words  to  the  chancellor,  who,  without  one 
drop  of  patrician  blood  in  his  veins,  had  taken 
bis  place  at  the  head  of  the  patrician  order  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature 
His  serenity,  his  modesty,  his  self-command, 
proof  even  against  the  most  sudden  surprises  of 
passion,  hts  self-respect,  which  forced  the  proud 
est  grandees  of  the  kins^dom  to  respect  him«  hi:i 
nrbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest 
lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him 
many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  opposition 
But  such  men  as  Howe  and  Seymour  hated  him 
implacably;  ihey  hated  his  commanding  genius 
much;  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue 
atill  more.  They  sought  occa^tion  against  him 
everywhere,  and  they  at  length  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  white  the  war  was  still 
raging,  there  had  been  loud  complaints  in  the 
city  that  even  privateers  of  St  Malo*8  and  Dun- 
kirk caused  less  molestation  to  trade  than  an 
other  class  of  marauders.  The  English  navy 
was  fully  employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  In 
dian  Ocean,  meanwhilo,  swarmed  with  pirate^ 
of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories* 
were  told.  Many  of  the^  men,  it  was  said, 
came  from  our  North  Arnerican  colonies,  and 
carried  back  to  those  colonies  the  spoils  gained 
by  erime.  Adventurers  who  durst  not  show 
themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready  mar- 
bet  for  their  ill-gotten  spices  and  stuffii  at  New 
York.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
who  in  sanctimonious  austerity  surpassed  even 
their  brethren  of  Scotland,  were  accused  of 
conniving  at  the  wickedness  which  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  pro- 
duce of  Indian  looms  and  Chinese  tea  plan- 
tations. 

In  1695,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
an  Irish  peer  who  sate  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous, 
and  independent.  Though  a  decided  Whig, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  before 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  some  tyrannical 
acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly 
the  execution,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be  called  the 
murder,  of  Gafney.  Before  Bellamont  sailed 
for  America,  William  spoke  strongly  to  him 
about  the  freebooting  which  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  colonies.  "  I  send  you,  my  lord,  to  New 
York,"  he  said,  **  because  an  honest  and  intrepid 
man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and 
because  I  believe  you  to  be  such  a  man.*'  Bel- 
lamont exerted  himself  to  justify  the  high  opi- 
nion which  the  king  had  formed  of  him.  It  was 
soon  known  at  New  York  that  the  governor 
who  had  just  arrived  from  England  was  bent 
on  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  some  colonists 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence  suggested 
to  him  what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought 
the  beat  mode  of  tttaining  that  ohieoL    There 


was  then  in  the  settlement  a  veteran  mariner 
named  William  KMd.  He  had  passed  most  of 
his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished  liini- 
setf  by  his  seamanship,  had  bad  opportunitiee 
of  showing  his  valour  in  action  with  the  French 
and  had  retired  on  a  competence.  No  man 
knew  the  Eastern  Seas  better.  He  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  of  the 
pirates  who  prowled  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  and  he 
would  undertake,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  n 
single  ship  of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  to  clear  tlii^ 
Indian  Ocean  of  the  whole  race.  The  brignn- 
tines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous,  no  doubt, 
but  none  of  them  were  large  ;  one  man-of-war, 
which  in  the  royal  navy  would  hardly  rank  nif 
a  fourth  rate,  would  easily  deal  with  them  all 
in  succession,  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind  would  much  more  than 
defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  Beiln- 
mont  was  charmed  with  this  plan,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  king.  The  king  referred!  it  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  raise<I  difficul- 
ties, such  as  are  perpetually  raise<l  by  public 
boards  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse,  from  the  established 
course  of  proceeding  is  proposed.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  Bellamont  that  his  favourite  scheme 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  cost  to 
the  state.  A  few  public-spirited  men  misht 
easily  fit  out  a  privateer  which  would  scon 
make  the  Arabian  Gulph  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
secure  highways  Ibr  trade.  He  wrote  to  his 
frienils  in  England  imploring,  remonstrating, 
complaining  of  their  lamentable  want  of  public 
spirit.  Six  thousand  pounds  would  be  enough. 
That  sum  would  be  repaid,  and  repaid  with 
large  interest,  from  the  sale  of  prizes,  an<t  an 
inestimable  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the 
kingdom  and  on  the  world.  His  urgency  suc- 
ceeded. Shrewsbury  and  Romney  contributed. 
Orford,  though,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  had  been  unwilling  to  send  Kidd  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  with  a  king's  ship,  consented  to 
subscribe  a  thousand  pounds.  Somers  sub- 
scribed another  thousand.  A  ship  called  the 
Adventure  Galley  was  equipped  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  Kidd  took  the  command.  He 
carried  with  him,  besides  the  ordinary  letters 
of  marque,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
empowering  him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take 
them  to  some  place  where  they  might  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  VfhsiteveT  right  the 
king  might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  malefactors,  he  granted,  by  let- 
ters patent,  to  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  the  expedition,  reserving 
to  himself  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  gains  of 
the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  With  the  claim  of  merchants  to  have 
back  the  property  of  which  they  had  been 
robbed,  bis  mqjesty  of  course  did  not  interfere. 
He  granted  away,  and  oould  grant  away,  no 
rights  but  his  own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy 
was  at  that  time  so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  ob- 
tain his  full  complement  of  hands  in  the  Thames. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  New  York,  and 
there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At  length, 
in  February,  1697,  be  sailed  from  the  Hudson 
with  a  crew  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifvy 
men,and  in  July  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
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It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  hare 
meant  to  act  in  acoordance  with  bis  instruc- 
tions. But  on  the  subject  of  piracy  he  held  the 
notions  which  were  then  common  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  most  of  his  crew  were 
of  the  same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea 
which  was  constantly  traversed  by  rich  and 
defenceless  merchant  ships,  and  he  had  to  de- 
termine whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships 
or  protect  them.  The  gain  which  might  be 
made  by  plundering  them  was  immense,  and 
might  be  snatched  without  the^daogersof  a  bat- 
tie  or  the  delays  of  a  trial.  The  rewards  of 
protecting  the  lawful  trade  were  likely  to  be 
comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  despe- 
rate ruffians  who  wouhl  rather  be  killed  than 
ttken,  and  by  then  instituting  a  proceeding  and 
obtaining  a  judgment  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 
The  risk  of  being  called  to  a  severe  reckoning 
might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one  who 
had  seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  com- 
fort and  credit  at  New  York  and  Boston.  Kidd 
soon  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and 
became  a  pirate.  He  established  friendly  com- 
munications and  exchanged  arms  and  ammu- 
nition with  the  most  notorious  of  those  rovers 
whom  his  commission  authorized  him  to  destroy, 
and  made  war  on  those  peaceful  tradera  whom 
he  was  sent  to  defend.  He  began  by  robbing 
Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mus- 
sulmans to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to 
Portuguese.  The  Adventure  Galley  took  such 
quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  coffee, 
cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast 
men  received  from  a  hundre<l  to  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  that  the  captain's  share  of  the 
spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  home 
as  an  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity, 
Xidd  had  the  oruelty  of  his  odious  calling.  He 
hurried  houses,  he  massacred  peasantry.  His 
phsonera  were  tied  up  and  beaten  with  naked 
cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  information  about 
their  copcealed  hoards.  One  of  his  crew,  whom 
he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  ex- 
claiming, in  an  agony  of  remorse,  "  Yes,  I  am  a 
dog,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  so."  Kidd, 
in  a  fury,  struck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  travelled  very  slowly  from  the 
Eastern  Seas  to  England.  But  in  Augnst,  1698, 
it  was  known  in  London  that  the  Adventure 
Galley,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
was  the  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Surat  and 
of  the  villagers  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It 
was  thought  probable  that  Kidd  would  carry 
his  booty  to  some  colony.  Orders  were,  there- 
fore, sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  governors  of  the 
transmarine  possessions  of  the  crown,  direct- 
ing them  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  mean^ 
while,  having  burned  hb  ship  and  dismissed 
most  of  his  men,  who  easily  found  berths 
in  the  sloops  of  other  pirates,  returned  to  New 
York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
of  making  his  peace  and  of  living  in  splendour. 
He  had  fabricated  a  long  romance,  to  which  Bel- 
lamont,  naturally  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  duped  and  had  been  the  means  of  duping 
others,  was  at  first  disposed  to  listen  with  favour. 
But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  The  governor  did 
his  duty  firmly,  and  Kidd  was  placed  in  close 
confinement  till  orders  arrived  from  the  Admi- 
ralty that  he  should  be  sent  to  Englnnd. 


To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  hmnsAi 
actions  it  will  not  appear  that  any  of  the  per- 
sons at  whose  expense  the  Adventure  Galley 
was  fitted  out  deserved  serious  blarae.  The 
worst  that  could  be  imputed,  even  io  BellanKNit, 
who  had  drawn  in  all  the  rest,  was  that  be  bad 
been  led  into  a  fault  by  his  ardent  seal  fat  the 
public  service,  and  by'  the  generosity  of  a  na- 
ture as  little  prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  vil- 
lanies.  His  friends  in  England  might  surely 
be  pardoned  for  giving  credit  to  his  r^eommen- 
dation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  motive 
which  induced  some  of  them  to  aid  his  design 
was  genuine  public  spirit  But,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  had  a  view  to  gain,  it  was  to 
legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  was  the  very 
opposite  of  corrupt.  Not  only  had  they  taken 
no  money ;  they  had  disbursed  money  largely, 
and  had  disbursed  it  with  the  certainty  that 
they  should  never  be  reimbursed  unless  the 
outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.  That 
they  meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thou- 
sands on  the  success  of  their  plan;  and,  if  they 
erred  in  judgment,  the  loss  of  those  thonsandis 
was  surely  a  sufficient  punishment  lor  aocfa  an 
error.  On  this  subject  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  had  not  So- 
mers  been  one  of  the  contributors.  About  the 
other  patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion cared  little.  Bellamoot  was  far  removed 
from  the  political  scene.  Romney  ooold  not, 
and  Shrewsbury  would  not,  play  a  first  part 
Orford  had  resigned  his  employments.  But  So- 
mers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  still  bad  constant  acoesi  id 
the  closet  The  retreat  of  his  friends  bad  left 
him  the  sole  and  undisputed  head  of  that  party 
which  had,  in  the  late  Parliament,  been  a  ma- 
jority, and  which  was,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
outnumbered  indeed,  disorganised  and  disbeaxi- 
ened,  but  still  numerous  and  respectable.  His 
placid  courage  rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet 
the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  He  provi- 
ded for  himself  no  refuge.  He  made  no  mova 
towards  flight ;  and,  without  uttering  one  boast- 
ful word,  gave  his  enemies  to  understand,  by 
the  mild  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  that  ho 
dared  them  to  do  their  worst 

In  their  eagerness  to  displace  aiui  destroy  him 
they  overreached  themselves.  Had  they  been 
content  to  accuse  him  of  lending  his  counter 
nance,  with  a  rashness  unbecoming  his  high 
place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that  large  part 
of  mankind  which  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by 
the  event  would  probably  have  thought  the  ac- 
cusation well  founded.  But  the  malice  whkah 
they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
They  affected  to  believe  that  he  had  from  the 
first  been  aware  of  Kidd*8  character  and  de- 
signs. The  Great  Seal  had  been  employed  «> 
sanction  a  piratical  expedition.  The  head  of 
the  law  had  laid  down  a  thousand  pounds  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  tens  of  thousands  when 
his  accomplices  should  return  laden  with  ths 
spoils  of  ruined  merchants.  It  was  fortanaie 
for  the  chancellor  that  the  calumnies  of  which 
he  was  the  object  were  too  atrocious  to  be  mis- 
chievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the 
hoarded  ill-humour  of  six  months  was  at  liberty 
to  explode.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the 
houses  met     The  king,  in  his  speech,  assured 
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tlhem  in  gtwims  mnd  affiMtioiwt^  langmge  tbst 
he  was  determined  to  do  his  best  to  merit  their 
lore  by  eonstant  care  to  preserve  th'eir  liberty 
mnd  their  religion,  by  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  by  countenancing  virtue,  by  discoorag- 
ing  vice,  by  shrinking  frcMn  no  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at  stake. 
**  These,"  he  said,  ^'are  my  resolutions;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  are  come  together  with  pur- 
poses on  your  part  suitable  to  these  on  mine. 
Since,  then,  our  aims  are  only  for  the  general 
good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another, 
which  will  not  fail,  by  God's  "blessing,  to  make 
rae  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing people." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less 
likely  to  give  o/fenoe  had  ever  been  uttered  from 
the  English  throne.  But  even  in  those  words  the 
malevolence  of  faction  sought  and  found  matter 
Ibr  a  quarrel.  The  gentle  exhortation,  "•  Let  us 
■net  Mrith  confidence  in  one  another,"  must  mean 
that  such  confidence  did  not  now  exist;  that  the 
king  distrusted  the  Parliament,  or  that  the  Par- 
liament bad  shown  an  unwarrantable  distrust 
of  the  king.  Such  an  exhortation  was  nothing 
less  than  a  reproach ;  and  ^uch  a  reproach  was 
a  bad  return  for  the  gold  and  the  blood  which 
England  had  lavished  in  order  to  make  and  to 
keep  him  a  great  sovereign.  There  was  a  sharp 
debate,  in  which  Seympur  took  part  With  cha- 
laeteristic  indelicacy  and  want  of  feeling,  he 
•  haningued  the  Commons  as  he  had  harangued 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  about  his  son's  death, 
nnd  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  insolence 
of  military  men.  There  were  loud  complaints 
that  the  events  of  the  preceding  session  had  been 
misrepresented  to  the  public,  that  emissaries  of 
the  court,  in  exery  part  of  the  kingdom,  de- 
claimed against  the  absurd  jealousies  or  still 
more  absurd  parsimony  which  had  refused  to 
his  majesty  the  means  of  keeping  up  such  an 
army  as  might  secure  the  country  against  inva- 
•ion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said, 
even  deputy  lieutenants,  had  used  King  James 
and  King  Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  the  people  against  honest  and  thrifty 
representatives.  Angry  resolutions  were  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  'the  House  that 
the  best  way  to  establish  entire  confidence  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
would  be  to  put  a  brand  on  those  evil  advisers 
who  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal  ear  ca- 
lumnies against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  ad- 
dress founded  on  these  resolutions  was  voted ; 
many  thought  that  a  violent  rupture  was  inevi- 
table. But  William  returned  an  answer  so  pru- 
dent and  gentle  that  malice  itself  could  not 
prolong  the  dispute.  By  this  time,  indeed,  a 
new  dispute  had  begun.  The  address  had 
•oaioely  been  moved  when  the  House  called 
Ibr  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  Kidd's  ex- 
pedition. Somers,  conscious  of  innocence,  knew 
that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right  to  be  perfectly 
ingenuous,  and  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  concealment.  His  friends  stood  manfully  by 
him,  and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such 
blind  fury  that  their  blows  injured  only  them- 
selves, Howe  rared  like  a  maniac.  "■  What  is 
to  become  of  the  country,  plundered  by  land, 
plundered  by  sea  1  Our  rulers  have  laid  hold 
on  our  lands^  our  woods^  our  mines,  our  money. 
And  all  this  is  not  enough.    We  cannot  send  a 


cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  but  they 
must  send  a  gang  of  thieves  after  it."  Harley 
and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a  vote  of  censure 
without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the  pa- 
pers. But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  ibr 
a  short  delay. 

At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  sub- 
ject was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Shower  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  letters  patent  to  which  Somers  had  put  the 
Great  Seal  were  illegal.  Cowper  replied  to 
him  with  immense  applause,  and  seems  to  have 
completely  refuted  him.  Some  of  the  Tory 
omtors  had  employed  what  was  then  a  favour- 
ite claptrap.  Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were 
concerned  in  this  business.  But  were  the  Com- 
mons of  England  to  stand  in  awe  of  great  men  f 
Would  not  they  have  the  spirit  to  censure  cor- 
ruption and  oppression  in  the  highest  places  f 
Cowper  answered  finely  that  assuredly  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  ftrom  the  die- 
charge  of  any  duty  by  the  fear  of  great  man, 
but  that  fear  was  not  the  only  base  and  evil 
passion  of  which  great  men  were  the  objects, 
and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their  favOtti 
was  not  a  worse  citizen  than  the  envious  calum« 
niator  who  took  pleasure  in  bringing  whatever 
was  eminent  down  to  his  own  level.  At 
length,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  mid-  % 
day  till  nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  lead- 
ing members  took  part,  the  committee  divided 
on  the  question  that  the  letters  patent  were  dis- 
honourable to  the  king,  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  destructive  of  property  and  trade. 
The  chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  confident  of 
victory,  and  had  made  the  resolution  so  strong 
in  order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to 
retain  the  Great  Seal.  They  soon  found  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  \o propose  a  gentler  cei>- 
sure.  Great  numbers  of  their  adherents,  con- 
vinced by  Cowper's  arguments,  or  unwilling  to 
put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of  whose  geniua 
and  acoomplishments  the  nation  was  proud,, 
stole  away  before  the  doors  were  ck>8ed.  To 
the  general  astonishment,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  ayes  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  noes.  That  the  city  of  London 
did  not  consider  Somers  as  the  destroyer,  and 
his  enemies  as  the  protectors,  of  traide,  was 
proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the  most 
nnequivocal  of  signs.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  triumph  reached  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
price  of  stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ven- 
tured again  to  atunck  him.  In  the  mean  time 
they  aroused  themselves  by  trying  to  worry 
another  person  whom  they  haled  eVen  more 
bitterly.  When,  in  a  financial  debate,  the  aa> 
rangements  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  were  incidentally  mentioned,  one  or 
two  members  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
reflections  on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very  name  suf- 
ficed to  raise  among  the  High-Chorchmen  a 
storm  of  mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The 
speaker  in  vain  rennnded  the  orators  that  they 
were  wandering  from  the  question.  The  ma- 
jority was  determined  to  have  some  fun  with 
the  rigl^  reverend  Whig,  and  encouraged  them 
to  proceed.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
inferied  from  the  laughing  and  ohtering  of  the 
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tri»bop*8  enemie*)  and  from  the  silence  of  his 
friends  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
driving  from  oonrt,  with  contumely,  the  prelate 
whom  of  all  prelates  they  most  detested,  as  the 
personification  of  the  latitudinarian  spirit,  -a 
Jack  Presbyter  in  lawn  sleeves.  They  there- 
fore, aAer  the  lapse  of  a  few  boors,  moved 
quite  unexpectedly  an  address  requesting  the 
king  to  remove  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
the  place  of  preceptor  to  the  young  heir  appa- 
rent But  it  soon  appeared  that  many  who 
oould  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weaknesses, 
did  justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  de- 
bate was  hot  The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter 
was  of  course  not  forgotten.  It  was  asked 
whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  Eng- 
land was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose 
•ervile  pages  the  English  Commons  had  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  could  be  a  fit  in- 
structor for  an  English  prince.  Some  reviled 
the  bishop  for  being  a  Socinian,  which  be  was 
not ;  and  some  for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he 
was.  His  defenders  fought  his  battle  gallantly. 
** Grant,"  they  said,  "that  it  is  possible  to  And, 
•midst  an  immense  mass  of  eloquent  and  learned 
natter  published  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  the  English  Constitution,  a  para- 
graph which,  though  well  intended,  was  not 
well  considered,  is  that  error  of  an  unguarded 
minute  to  outweigh  the  services  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ?  If  one  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  very  small  majority,  censured  *a  little  tract  of 
which  his  lordship  was  the  author,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  another  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  voted  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  of 
very  different  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.  And,  as  to  what 
is  said  about  his  birthplace,  is  there  not  already 
ill  humour  enough  in  Scotland  ?  Has  not  the 
failure  of  that  unhappy  expedition  to  Darien 
.  raised  a  sufficiently  bitter  feeling  against  us 
tfaroughout  that  kingdom?  Every  wise  aiKl 
honest  man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  our  neighbonrs.  And  shall  we,  just  at 
this  moment,  exasperate  those  passions  by  pro- 
claiming that  to  be  born  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all  honourable 
trusti*'  The  ministerial  members  would  gladly 
have  permitted  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn. 
But  the  opposition,  elated  with  hope,  insisted  on 
dividing,  and  were  confounded  by  finding  that, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  a  surprise,  they  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three.  Their  defeat  would 
probably  have  been  less  complete,  had  not  all 
those  members  who  were  especially  attached 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  •  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority or  absented  themselves.  Marlborough 
tised  all  his  influence  against  the  motion,  and 
he  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  was  by 
no  means  well  pleased  to  see  the  Commons  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  characters  and  past  lives 
of  the  persons  who  were  placed  about  tbe 
Duke  of  Gloueekter.  If  the  High*Churchmen, 
by  reviving  old  stories,  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
Tote  against  the  preceptor,  it  was  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retali- 
ate on  the  governor.  The  governor  must  have 
been  oonscioas  that  he  was  not  invufeiereble ; 
nor  eoald  he  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of 
the  whole  body  of  Tories ;  fbr  it  was  believed 
•  that  their  favourite  leader,  Roebester,  thought 


himself  the  fittest  person  to  anperiDteiMl  Ae 
education  of  his  grand  nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  bock  to  8o> 
mers.  Some  oiOM^n  property  near  Reigate  had 
been  f^nted  to  Somers  by  the  king.  In  this 
traQsaction  there  wal  nothing  that  deserved 
blame.  The  Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held 
by  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinction  ;  nor  can 
such  a  lawyer  discharge  his  ditties  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner  unless,  with  the  Great  Seal,  be 
accepts  a  peerage.  But  he  may  not  have  meoh 
mulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suffice  •> 
support  a  peerage;  his  peerage  is  perroaneM, 
and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precariooe. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  oOloe, 
and  may  find  that  he  has  lost  a  lucrative  prcfee- 
sion,  that  he  has  got  nothing  but  a  costly  d^ 
nity,  that  he  has  been  transformed  from  a  pros- 
perous barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord.  Socii  a 
risk  no  wise  man  will  run.  If,  therefore^  tfaa 
state  is  to  be  well  served  in  the  highest  ciiril 
post,  it  is  absolutely  ni>cessary  that  a  piovlaioo 
should  be  made  for  retired  chancellors.  Tbe 
sovereign  is  now  empowered  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  such  a  provision  out  of  the  pul^ 
lie  revenue.  In  old  times  such  a  provision  was 
ordinarily  made  out  of  the  hereditary  domain 
of  the  crown.  What  had  been  bestowed  on 
Somen  appears  to  have  amoimied,  after  all  d»> 
d actions,  to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  buiK 
dred  a  year,  a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  ib 
who  have  seen  at  one  time  five  retired  cbanoeK 
lors  enjoying  pensions  of  five  thousand  a  yeair 
each.  For  the  crime,  however,  of  acceptiug 
this  grant,  the  leaders  of  tbe  opposition  hoped 
that  they  should  be  able  to  punish  Somen  witli 
disgrace  and  ruin.  One  difficulty  stood  in  tha 
way.  All  that  he  had  received  was  but  a  pi^- 
tance  when  compared  with  tbe  wealth  widk 
which  some  of  his  persecnton  had  been  loaded 
by  the  last  two  kings  of  the  house  of  Stnait. 
It  was  not  easy  to  pass  any  censure  on  htm, 
which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  severe  ear- 
snre  on  two  generations  of  Granvilles.  on  two 
generations  of  Hydes,  and  on  two  generations  of 
Finches.  At  last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought 
of  a  device  by  which  it  might  be  possible  «> 
strike  the  enemy  without  wounding  friends. 
The  grants  of  Charles  and  James  bad  boao 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  William*s  grant  m 
Somen  had  been  made  in  time  of  war.  Ma- 
lice eagerly  caught  at  this  childish  distinetioB. 
It  was  moved  that  any  minister  who  had  been 
concerned  in  passing  a  grant  for  his  own  bene- 
fit while  the  nation  was  under  the  heavy  tazea 
of  the  late  war  had  violated  his  trust;  as  if  tha 
expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  secure  to  tha 
country  a  good  administration  of  justice  ooghl 
to  be  suspended  by  war ;  or  as  if  it  were  not 
criminal  in  a  government  to  squander  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  in  time  of  peace.  The  mo- 
tion Mras  made  by  James  Brydgos,  eldest  sod  of 
the  Lord  Chandos,  tbe  James  Brydges  who  af- 
terwards became  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  raised 
a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  war  taxes,  to  squandeT 
it  in  comfortless  and  tasteless  osientatioo,  and 
who  is  still  remembered  as  the  Timon  of  Pope's 
keen  and  brilliant  satire.  It  was  remarked  as 
extraordinary  that  Brydges  brought  Ibrwaid  and 
defended  his  motion  merely  as  the  asseitioii  of 
an  abstract  troth,  and  avoided  all  memion  of 
the  chanoeMor.    It  seemed  still  more  exttaotdi- 
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mtry  tbat  Howef  whose  whole  eloquence  con- 
listed  in  cutting  personalities,  named  nobody  on 
this  occasion,  and  contented  himself  wiib  de- 
dlaiming  in  general  terms  against  corruption 
And  profusion.  It  was  plain  that  the  enemies 
iX  Somers  were  at  once  urged  forward  by  hatred 
and  kept  back  by  fear.  They  knew  that  they 
Amid  not  carry  a  resolution  directly  condemning 
him.  They,  therefore,  cunningly  brought  for- 
ward a  mere  speculative  proposition  which 
many  members  might  be  willing  to  affirm  with- 
out scrutinizing  it  severely.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
major  premise  had  been  admitted,  the  minor 
would  be  without  difficulty  established  ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conehision  that  Somers  had  violated  his  trust. 
(loch  tactics,  however,  have  very  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  English  Parliaments^  for  a  little  good 
tense  and  a  little  straightforwardness  are  quite 
Kiffieient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy  Whig 
member,  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the 
whole  scheme  of  operations.  "  Why  this  re- 
•erve  ?''  he  said ;  **  everybody  knows  your  mean- 
ing. Everybody  sees  that  you  have  not  the 
ixmrage  to  name  the  great  ratin  whom  you  are 
trying  to  destroy."  "That  is  false,'*  cried 
Brydgen;  and  a  stormy  altercation  foIlowe<). 
It  soon  appeared  that  iimocence  would  again 
triumph.  The  two  parties  seemed  to  have  ex- 
changed characters  fbr  one  day.  The  friends 
of  the  government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were 
generally  humble  and  timorous,  took  a  high 
tone,  and  spoke  as  it  becomes  men  to  speak  who 
sre  defending  persecuted  genius  and  virtue, 
The  malecontents,  generally  so  insolent  and  tur- 
bulent, seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They 
etbased  themselves  so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no 
human  being  could  believe,  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  the  chancellor,  and  had 
framed  their  resolution  without  any  view  to  him. 
Howe,  from  whose  lips  scarcely  anything  ever 
dropped  but  gall  and  poison,  went  so  far  as  to 
any,  **  My  Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of  eminent 
merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  be  had  made 
a  slip,  we  might  well  overlook  it.*'  At  a  late 
hour  the  question  was  put ;  and  the  motion  was 
lejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  members.  It  was  long 
since  there  had  been  so  large  an  attendance  at 
a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on 
Somers  and  Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
assembly  was  coming  round  to  a  better  temper. 
Bm  the  temper  of  a  House  of  Commons  left 
without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never  to 
be  trusted.  ^  Nobody  can  tell  to-day,"  said  an 
•zperienced  politician  of  that  time,  "  what  the 
majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  to- 
morrow." Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  in  danger  of 
perishing,  and  from  which  none  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  escaped  without 
•erioiis  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Ibrfeitnres  had  been 
raited,  and  about  that  question  the  tninds  of 
men,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament, were  in  a  strangely  excitable  state. 
Candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  venera- 
tioB  they  may  fed!  for  the  memory  of  William, 
mast  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  his 
aagemess  to  enrich  and  aggmndlse  his  personal 
ikainds,  he  too  often  Ibrgoc  what  was  due  to  his 


own  reputation  and  to  the  public  interest.  It 
is  true  that  in  giving  away  the  old  domains  oi 
the  crown  he  did  only  what  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  and  what  all  bis  predecessors  had  done; 
nor  could  the  most  factions  opposition  insist  on 
resuming  his  grants  of  those  domains  without 
resuming  at  the  same  time  the  grants  of  his 
uncles.  But  between  those  domains  and  the 
estates  recently  forfeited  in  Ireland  there  was  a 
distinction,  which  would  not  indeed  have  been 
recognised  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a  popu- 
lar assembly  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave 
importance.  In  the  year  1690  a  bill  had  been 
brought  in  for  applying  the  Irish  forfeitures  to 
the  public  service.  That  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  would  probably,  with  large  amend- 
ments, have  passed  the  Lords,  had  not  the  king, 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  attending  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion. In  bidding  the  house.*  farewell  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  assured  them  that  he  should  not  disposa 
of  the  property  about  which  they  had  been  deli- 
berating till  they  should  hnve  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  that  matter.  He  had,  as  he 
thought,  strictly  kept  his  word ;  for  he  had  not 
di8po:!ed  of  this  property  till  the  houses  had  re- 
peatedly met  and  separated  without  presenting 
to  him  any  biH  on  the  subject.  They  had  had 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  assured  them  that 
they  should  have.  They  had  had  more  than 
one  such  opportunity.  The  ple<lge  which  he 
had  given  had  therefore  been  amply  redeemed, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to 
abstain  longer  fVom  exercising  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  But,  though  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  he  had  literally  fulfilled  his  promise, 
the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  promise 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  literally  fulfilled. 
If  his  Parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  could  not  be  postponed  without  danger 
to  his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced 
to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so 
large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures,  it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  laches  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd 
attorney.  Many  persons,  therefore,  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  his  government,  and  who 
on  principle  disapproved  of  resumptions,  thought 
the  case  of  these  forfeitures  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  Commons  had,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause 
empowering  seven  commissioners,  who  were 
designated  by  name,  to  take  account  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King,  afraid 
of  losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  this  clause.  During  the  recess  the 
commissioners  had  visited  Ireland.  They  had 
since  returned  to  England.  Their  report  was 
soon  laid  before  both  houses.  By  the  Tories, 
and  by  their  allies  the  Republicans,  it  wag 
eagerly  hailed.  It  had,  indeed,  been  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  flattering  and  of  inflam- 
ing them.  Three  of  the  commissioners  had 
strongly  objected  to  some  passages  as  indeco- 
rous, and  even  calumnious ;  but  the  other  four 
had  overruled  every  objection.  Of  the  four  the 
chief  was  Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a 
pamphlHeer,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  sharpness  of  style  and  of  temper  which 
may  be  tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusable 
in  a  state  paper.    He  was  certain  that  he  should 
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be  protected  and  rewarded  by  the  party  to  which 
he  owed  bis  appointineDt,and  was  delighted  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  publish,  with  perfect 
security,  and  with  a  semblance  of  official  au- 
thority, bitter  reflections  on  king  and  ministry, 
Dutch  favourites,  French  refugees,  and  Irish 
papists.  The  conseiuence  was  that  only  four 
nanncs  were  subscribed  to  the  report  The  three 
dissentients  presented  a  separate  memorial.  As 
Co  the  main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or 
no  dispute  It  appeared  that  more  than  a  million 
of  Irish  acres,  or  about  seventeen  hundred  thoU' 
sand  English  acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Huntingdonshire  together,  had 
been  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  But  of 
the  value  of  this  large  territory  very  different 
estimates  were  formed.  The  commissioners 
acknowledged  that  they  could  obtain  no  certain 
information.  In  the  absence  of  such  informa- 
tion, they  coixjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee 
simple  to  be  worth  thirteen  years'  purchase,  that 
is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very 
low  on  perpetual  leases,  and  that  much  was 
burdened  with  mortgages,  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
witli  Ireland,  asserted  that  the  authors  of  the 
report  had  valued  the  forfeited  property  in 
Garlow  at  six  times  the  real  market  price,  and 
that  the  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  which  they  talked  would  be  found  to 
•brink  to  about  half  a  million,  which,  as  the 
exchanges  then  stood  between  Dublin  and  Lon- 
dou,  would  have  dwindled  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  the  time  that  it  reached 
the  Englibh  Exchequer.  It  was  subsequently 
proved,  beyond  oil  dispute,  that  this  estimate 
was  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which 
had  been  formed  by  Trenchardand  Trenchard's 
colleagues. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres 
which  had  been  forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had 
been  restored  to  the  ancient  proprietors  in  con- 
formity with  the  civil  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick.  About  one-seventh  of  the  remaining 
three  fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy 
families,  which,  though  they  could  not  plead 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been  thought  fit  ob- 
jects of  c lem ency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed, 
partly  on  persons  whose  services  merited  all 
and  more  than  all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly 
on  the  king's  personal  friends.  Komney  had 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  royal 
bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants,  the  largest  was 
to  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland ;  the 
next  was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  Wil- 
liam cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he  divided 
between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of  coun- 
try larger  than  Henfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reported,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  excite  a  suong  feeling  of  indignation  in 
a  House  of  Commons  less  irritable  and  queru- 
lous than  that  which  then  sate  at  Westminster. 
But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were  not 
content  with  simply  reporting  the  fact.  They 
employed  all  their  skill  to  inflame  th#pa8sk>ns 
of  the  majority.  They  at  once  applied  goads  to 
Its  anger  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  con- 


duot  which  deserved  high  praise  evea  nMne 
severely  than  that  part  of  his  conduct  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  defenccL  They 
told  the  Parliament  that  the  old  proprietore  of 
the  soil  bad  been  treated  with  pemicioiis  indai- 
gence;  that  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  had 
been  construed  in  a  manner  far  too  farourable  to 
the  conquered  race ;  and  that  the  king  bad  sa£> 
fered  his  compasision  to  lead  him  into  the  ems 
of  showing  indulgence  to  many  who  oould  not 
pretend  that  they  were  within  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation.  Even  now,  after  the  lapae  oC 
eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  instituting 
a  severe  inquisition,  and  by  giv  ng  proper  en- 
couragement to  informers,  to  prove  that  many 
Papists,  who  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
estates,  had  taken  the  side  of  James  during  tip 
civil  war.  There  would  thus  be  a  new  and 
plentiful  liarvest  of  confiscations.  The  four  bit- 
terly complained  that  their  task  had  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  hoetility  of  peraooa  wfaD 
held  office  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  secret  inflo- 
ence  of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  ooD- 
ceAling  the  truth.  These  grave  charges  wem 
made  in  general  terms.  No  name  'waa  men- 
tioned ;  no  fact  was  specified ;  no  evidence  was 
tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew 
it  up  might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  un- 
fair and  ill-natured  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  functions;  but  they  could  not 
have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting the  sovereign  and  exasperating  the  na- 
tion. But  these  men  well  knew  in  what  way 
and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  ven- 
ture to  exceed  their  commission.  The  act  of 
Parliament  from  which  they  derived  their 
powers  authorized  them  to  report  on  estates  fot- 
ieited  during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained  not 
a  word  which  coukl  be  construed  into  aa  au- 
thority to  report  on  the  old  hereditary  domahn 
of  the  crown.  With  that  domain  tbey*had  as 
little  to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied  on  tin 
in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  witli  the  Church 
patronage  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  thej 
had  disoovered  that  a  part  of  that  domain  had 
been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they  oould  not 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  publishiag  to 
the  world.  It  was,  indeed, an  unfortunate  grant 
-—a  grant  which  could  not  be  brought  to  light 
without  much  mischief  and  much  scandaL  h 
was  long  since  William  had  ceased  to  be  tha 
lover  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  long  since  be  had 
asked  her  counsel  or  listened  to  her  fascinating 
conversation  except  in  the  presence  of  other  per- 
sons. She  had  been  some  years  married  to 
George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distiD- 
guished  himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders,  and  who  probably  held  the  ooartier> 
like  doctrine  that  a  lady  is  not  dishoooored  by 
having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  .  WiHiam 
was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed 
on  the  wife  a  portion  of  tb^  old  crown  property 
in  Ireland,  and  created  the  husband  a  peer  of 
Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney.  As- 
suredly William  would  not  have  iwand,  his 
character  by  abandoning  to  poverty  a  wtntaa 
whom  he  had  loved,  thougli  with  a  eonmial 
love.  He  was  undoubtedly  bound,  as  a  nmi  of 
humanity  and  honour,  to  provide  libecaUy  te 
her;    bat  be  ahonld  have  piovided  lor  Jmt 
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rather  by  saTing  from  his  oivil  liit  than  by 
aiienating  his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four 
malecontent  commissioners  rejoiced  with  spite- 
ful joy  over  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  other  three  represented  that  the  grant  to 
Lady  Orkney  was  one  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  that,  if  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  hold  it  np  to  obloquy,  they  might  be 
justly  said  to  fly  in  the  king*s  face.  "  To  fly  in 
the  king's  face  I"  said  one  of  the  majority ;  '*  our 
business  is  to  fly  in  the  king's  face.  We  were 
sent  here  to  fly  in  the  king's  face."  With  this 
patriotic  object,  a  paragraph  about  T^dy  Ork- 
ney's grant  was  added  to  the  report — a  para- 
graph, too,  in  which  the  value  of  that  grant  was 
oo  monstrously  exaggerated  that  William  appear- 
ed to  have  surpassed  the  profligate  extravagance 
of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  bestowed  on 
the  countess  was  valued  at  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
income  which  she  derived  from  the  royal 
bounty,  after  making  allowance  for  incum- 
brances and  for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was  about 
lour  thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The 
nation  and  its  representatives  hated  taxes,  hated 
foreign  favourites,  and  hated  Irish  papists ;  and 
here  was  a  document  which  held  out  the  hope 
that  England  might,  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
courtiers  and  of  popish  Celts,  be  relieved  from 
a  great  load  of  taxes.  Many,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  gave  entire 
faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commissioners 
had  farmed  by  a  wild  guess,  in  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  information.  They  gave  entire 
faith  also  to  the  prediction  that  a  strict  inquiry 
would  detect  many  traitors  who  had  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity,  and 
that  a  large  addition  would  thus  be  made  to  the 
extensive  territory  which  had  already  been  con- 
fiscated. It  was  popularly  said  that,  if  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  the  gain  to  the  kingdom 
would  be  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this 
sum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as  the  Commons 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace, 
would  be  raised  by  simply  taking  away  what 
had  been  unjustifiably  given  to  Dutchmen,  who 
would  still  retain  immense  wealth  taken  out  of 
English  pockets,  or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen, 
who  thought  it  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  most  pious  of  all  employments  to  cut  English 
throats.  The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with 
the  double  eagerness  of  rapacity  and  of  ani- 
mosity. As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  four  and 
the  protest  of  the  three  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  and  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  Resumption  Bill  should  be  brought  in.  It  was 
then  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  that  no  petition  from  any  per- 
son who  might  think  himself  aggrieved  by  this 
bill  should  ever  be  received.  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  how  the  commissioners  should  be 
remunerated  for  their  services,  and  this  question 
was -decided  with  impudent  injustice.  It  was 
determined  that  the  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  report  should  receive  a  thousand 
pounds  each ;  but  a  large  party  thought  that  the 
dissentient  three  deserved  no  recompense,  and 
two  of  them  were  merely  allowed  what  was 
thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  their 


journey  to  Ireland.  This  was  nothing  less  thfua 
to  give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever  be 
employed  in  any  similar  inquiry  that,  if  he 
wished  to  be  paid,  he  must  report  what  would 
please  the  assembly  which  held  the  purse  of 
the  state.  In  truth,  the  house  was  despotic,  and 
was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a  despot.  It 
was  proud  of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers,  and  it 
was  calling  into  existence  a  new  set  of  courtiers  ' 
who  would  study  all  its  humours,  who  would 
flatter  all  its  weaknesses,  who.  would  prophesy 
to  it  smooth  things,  and  who  would  assuredly 
be,  in  no  respect,  less  greedy,  less  faithless,  or 
less  abject  than  the  sycophants  who  bow  in  the 
antechambers  of  kings. 

Indeed,  the  dissentient  commissioners  had 
worse  evils  to  apprehend  than  that  of  being  left 
un remunerated.  One  of  them,  Sir  Richard 
Levinz,  had  mentioned  in  private  to  bis  friends 
some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had  been 
used  by  one  of  his  colleagues  about  the  king. 
What  be  had  mentioned  in  private  was,  not, 
perhaps,  very  discreetly,  repeated  by  Montague 
in  the  House.  The  predominant  party  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  worrying,  both  Mon- 
tague and  Levinz.  A  resolution  implying  a 
severe  censure  on  Montague  was  carried.  Le- 
vinz was  brought  ',to  the  bar  and  examine,d. 
The  four  were  also  in  attendance.  They  pro- 
tested that  he  had  misrepresented  them.  Tren- 
chard  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of 
his  majesty  as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of  an 
excellent  sovereign,  who  had  been  deceived  by 
evil  counsellors,  and  who  would  be  grateful  tt> 
those  who  should  bring  the  truth  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  vehemently  denied  that  he  had  called 
the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villanous.  It  was  a 
word  that  he  never  used — a  word  that  never 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.  These 
assertions  will  be  estimated  at  the  proper  value  • 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Trenchard's 
pamphlets — pamphlets  in  which  the  shocking 
word  villanous  will  without  difficulty  be  found, 
and  which  are  full  of  malignant  reflections  on 
William.*  But  the  House  was  determined  not 
to  believe  Levinz.  He  was  voted  a  calum- 
niator, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to 
all  who  should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which 
the  Commons  might  not  like  to  hear.- 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in, and 
was  proceeding  easily.  It  provided  that  all  the 
property  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  since 
that  time,  shovild  be  vested  in  trustees.  These 
trustees  were  named  in  the  bill;  and  among 
them  were  the  four  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  report.  All  the  Irish  grants  of  Wil- 
liam were  annulled.  The  legal  rights  of  per- 
sons other  than  the  grantees  were  saved.  But 
of  those  righu  the  trustees  were  to  be  judges, 
and  judges  without  appeal.  A  claimant  who 
gave  them  the  trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and 
could  not  make  out  his  case,  was  to  be  heavily 

•  I  rive  on  example  of  TrenchardPs  mode  of  showing 
his  profound  respect  for  an  excellent  sovereign.  Ha 
•peaks  thus  of  the  comroeiiceracnl  of  the  reiyn  of  Henry 
ihe  Third.  " The  kingdom  was  reoeotly  delivered  from 
a  biuer  tyrant,  King  John,  and  had  likevrise  got  rid  of 
their  perfidious  deliverer,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who, 
nOer  the  English  had  accepted  him  foe  their  kiug,  had 
secretly  vowed  their  extirpation." 
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fined.  Rewards  were  ofTered  to  informers  who 
should  di<H;over  any  property  which  was  iiablt; 
to  confiscation,  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
confiscated.  Though  eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  an  arm  had  been  lifted  up  in  the  con- 
quered island  against  the  domi-iation  of  the 
Englishry,  the  unhappy  children  of  the  soil, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and 
obscure,  on  their  hereditary  fields,  were  threat 
ened  with  a  new  and  severe  inquisition  into  old 
offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  un- 
doubtedly were,  nobody  who  knew  the  House 
of  Commons  believed  it  to  be  possible  to  carry 
any  amendment  The  kins?  flattered  himself 
that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his  disposal  a  third 
part  of  the  forfeitures  would  be  favourably  re- 
ceived. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  com- 
promise would  have  been  willingly  accepted 
*  twelve  months  earlier.  But  the  report  had 
made  all  compromise  impossible.  William, 
however,  was  bent  on  trying  the  experiment; 
and  Vernon  consented  to  go  on  what  he  consi- 
dered as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech 
and  his  motion ;  but  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
demand  a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at 
obstruction  only  made  the  impetuous  current 
chafe  the  more.  Howe  immediately  moved 
two  resolutions — one  attributing  the  load  of 
debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to  the 
Irish  grants;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  advising  or  passing  those 
grants. '  Nobody  was  named,  not  because  the 
majority  was  inclined  to  show  any  tenderness 
to  the  Whig  ministers,  but  because  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  granu  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Treasury  when  Godol- 
phin  and  Seymour,  who  had  great  infiuence 
*    with  the  country  party,  sate  at  that  board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the 
king  by  the  speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the 
lea<lers  of  the  opposition  appeared  at  Kensing- 
ton. Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic  effron- 
tery, showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty.  William's  answer  was 
that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  reward 
out  of  the  forfeited  property  those  who  had 
served  him  well,  and  especially  those  who  had 
borne  a  principal  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ire 
land.  The  war,  he  said,  had  undonbtedly  lef\ 
behind  it  a  heavy  debt,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effectual 
means.  This  answer  was  but  a  bad  one,  and, 
in  truth,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  re- 
turn a  good  one.  He  had  done  what  was  in- 
defensible, and,  by  attempting  to  defend  him- 
self, he  made  his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true 
that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one  fifth  part  of 
thetn,  had  been  granted  lo  men  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Irish  war ;  and  it 
was  not  judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures 
could  not  justly  bo  applied  to  the  discbarge  of 
the  public  debts.  The  Commons  murmured, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason.  '*  His  ma- 
jesty tells  us,"  they  said,  "  that  the  debu  fail  to 
us,  and  the  forfeitures  to  him.  We  are  to  make 
good  out  of  the  purses  of  Englishmen  what  was 
spent  upon  the  war,  and  he  is  to  put  into  the 
purses  of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war  " 
When  the  House  met  again,  Howe  mored  that 


whoever  had  advised  the  king  to  return  such  an 
answer  was  an  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the 
kingdom,  and  this  resolution  was  carried  with 
some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William's  answer 
mi;;ht  be  open,  he  had  said  one  thing  which 
well  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
small  part  of  the  forfeited  property  had  beeo 
bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state 
well  deserved  a  much  larger  recompense,  and 
that  part  could  not  be  resumed  without  gross 
injustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very 
moderate  value  had  been  given,  with  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Athlone,  to  Ginkell,  whose  skill  and 
valour  bad  brought  the  war  in  Ireland  to  a 
triumphant  close.  Another  estate  bad  been 
given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Gal  way,  to  Roo- 
vigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the  decisive  battle, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Saint  Ruth  was  wav- 
ing his  hat,  and  exclaiming  that  the  English 
should  be  beaten  back  to  Dublin,  bad,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse,  strusrgled 
through  the  morass,  turned  the  left  wing  of  the 
Celtic  army,  and  retrieved  the  day.  But  the 
predominant  faction,  drunk  with  insolence  and 
animosity,  made  no  distinction  between  cour^ 
tiers  who  had  been  enriched  by  injudicious  par- 
tiality and  warriors  who  had  been  sparingly 
rewarded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  country. 
Athlone  was  a  Dutchman;  6a  I  way  was  a 
Frenchman;  and  it  did  not  become  a  good 
Englishman  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  either. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice 
of  which  the  Commons  were  guilty.  According 
to  iho  plainest  principles  of  common  law  and  of 
common  sense,  no  man  can  forfeit  any  rights 
except  those  which  be  has.  All  the  donatioDS 
which  William  had  made  he  had  made  sufajeci 
to  this  limitation.  But  by  this  limitation,  the 
Commons  were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to 
be  bound.  They  determined  to  ves\  in  the 
trustees  of  the  forfeited  lands  an  estate  greater 
than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting  land* 
holders.  Thus  innocent  persons  were  violently 
deprived  of  property  which  was  theirs  by  de- 
scent or  by  purchase,  of  property  which  had 
been  strictly  respected  by  the  king  and  by  his 
grantees.  No  immunity  was  granted  even  to 
men  who  had  fought  on  the  English  side,  even 
to  men  who  had  lined  the  walls  of  Londonderry, 
and  rushed  on  the  Irish  guns  at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showe<l  indal- 
eence,  but  their  indulgence  was  not  less  onjusti- 
flable,  nor  of  less  pernicio;^  example,  than  their 
severity.  The  ancient  rule,  a  rule  which  is  still 
strictly  maintained,  and  which  cannot  be  relaxed 
without  danger  of  boundless  profusion  and 
shameless  jobbery,  is,  that  whatever  the  Parlia- 
ment  grants  shall  be  granted  to  the  sovereign, 
and  that  no  public  bounty  shall  be  bestowed  oa 
any  private  person  except  by  the  sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptuously  dis- 
regarding both  principles  and  precetlents,  took 
on  itself  to  car^  estates  out  of  the  forfeitures  for 
persons  whom  it  was  inclined  to  favour.  To 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  especially,  who  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  and  was  distinguished  by  his 
dislike  of  the  foreigners,  marked  partiality  was 
shown.  Some  of  his  friends,  indeed,  hoped  that 
they  should  be  able  lo  insert  in  the  bill  a  claase 
bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates  ia 
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the  eoanty  of  Tipperary.  But  they  found  that 
it  would  be  prudent  in  them  to  Content  them- 
selves with  confer  rinjc  00  him  a  boon  smaller  in 
amount,  but  equally  ol^ectionable  in  principle. 
He  had  owed  very  large  debts  to  persons  who 
had  forfeited  to  the  crown  all  that  belonged  to 
them.  Those  debts  were  therefore  now  due 
from  him  to  the  crown.  The  House  determined 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole — that  very 
House  which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a  sin- 
gle acre  to  the  general  who  had  stormed  Ath- 
lone,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who 
had  entere<l  Galway  in  triumph,  and  who  had 
received  the  submission  of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  uncon- 
stitutional would  pass  the  Lords  without  con- 
siderable alterations  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore,  resolved  to 
join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  crown 
a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
service  of  the  next  year,  and  thus  to  place 
the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either 
passing  both  bills,  together  without  the  change 
of  a  word,  or  rejecting  both  together,  and  leav- 
ing the  public  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation 
defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers 
They  were  not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the 
Commons  to  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  granted  away ; 
for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong  as  it 
was  in  the  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in 
the  highest  ranks.  Old  barons  were  angry  at 
seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new  earls  from 
Holland  and  Gueldera.  Garters^  gold  keys, 
white  staves,  rangerships,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  hereditary 
grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now  intercepted 
by  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that 
his  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  favours 
of  the  crown  was  seriously  diminished  by  the 
oompetition  of  Bentincks  and  KeppelSi  Auver- 
qnerques  and  Zulesteins.  But,  though  the  riches 
ftnd  dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch 
courtiers  might  disgust  him,  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons  could  not  but  disgust  him 
still  more.  The  authority,  the  respectability, 
the  existence  of  his  order  were  threatened  with 
destruction  Not  only — such  were  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  Peers — not  only  are  we  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  co-ordinate  legislative  power  to 
which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
entitled.  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  sus- 
pensi  ve  veto.  We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate, 
to  suggest  an  amendment,  to  otfer  a  reason,  to 
ask  for  an  explanation.  Whenever  the  other 
House  has  passed  a  bill  to  which  it  is  known 
that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to  be 
tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply.  If  we  alter  it,  we 
are  told  that  we  are  attacking  the  most  sacred 
privilege  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole  or  re- 
ject the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public 
credit  is  shaken ;  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  con- 
fusion; the  Bank  stops  payment;  the  army  is 
disbanded  ;  the  Q€et  is  in  mutiny ;  the  island  is 
leA,  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of 
throwing  out  a  bill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great. 
Yet  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  better  that  we 
should  face  tliat  danger,  once  for  all,  than  that 
we  should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  be- 


coming, a  body  of  no  more  importance  than  the 
Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party 
in  the  Upper  House  was  eager  to  take  the  earli- 
est opportunity  of  making  a  stand.  On  the 
fourth  of  April  a  second  reading  was  moved. 
Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Somers, 
whose  serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence 
had  seldom  been  more  needed,  was  confined  to 
his  room  by  illness,  and  his  place  on  the  wool- 
sack was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater* 
Several  orators,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  objected 
to  proceeding  farther.  But  the  chiefs  of  both 
parlies  thought  it  better  to  xiy  the  almost  hope- 
less experiment  of  committing  the  bill  and  send- 
ing it  back  amended  to  the  Commons.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy  votes  to 
twenty-three.  It  was  remarked  that  both  Port- 
land and  Albemarle  voted  in  the  majority.      . 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading 
several  amendments  were  proposed  and  car- 
ried. Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of 
(he  Whig  peers,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  Lons- 
dale, one  of  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable 
of  the  Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were  strenu- 
ously supported  by  tiie  Lord  l^resident  Pem- 
broke and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  for- 
gotten his  habitual  sobriety  and  caution.  Two 
natural  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  Richmond 
and  Southampton,  who  had  strong  personal  rea- 
sons for  disliking  resumption  bills,  were  zealous 
on  the  same  side.  No  peer,  however,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  discovered,  ventured  to  defend  the 
way  in  which  William  had  disposed  of  his 
Irish  domains.  The  provisions  which  annulled 
the  grants  of  those  domains  were  left  untouched. 
But  the  words  of  which  the  effect  was  to  vest 
in  the  Parliamentary  trustees  property  which 
had  never  been  forfeited  to  the  kiug,  and  had  * 
never  been  given  away  by  him,  were  altered ; 
and  the  clauses  by  which  estates  and  sums  ol 
money  were,  in  defiance  of  constitutional  prin* 
ciple  aiid  of  immemorial  practice,  bestowed  on 
persons  who  were  favourites  of  the  Commons, 
were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  some* 
what  less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved 
by  these  changes,  was  sent  down  by  two  judges 
to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There 
was  now  no  difference  of  opinion  there.  Even 
those  members  who  thought  that  the  Resump- 
tion Bill  and  the  Land  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to 
have  l)een  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since 
those  bills  had  been  tacked  together,  it  was  im- 
possible to  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  without  surrendering  one  of  the  roost 
precious  privileges  of  the  Commons. 

The  amendments  were  rejected  without  one 
di:»8entient  voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  demanded ;  and  the  gentle- 
men who  were  to  manage  the  conference  were 
instructed  to  say  merely  that  the  Upper  House 
had  no  right  to  alter  a  money  bill;  that  the 
point  had  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear 
for  argument ;  that  they  should  leave  the  bill 
with  the  Lords,  and  that  they  should  leave  with 
the  Lords  also  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the  publio 
service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were 
passed  at  the  same  sitting.  It  wtis  Monday, 
the  eighth  of  April    Tuesday,  the  ninth,  was 
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•Slowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflection  and 
repentance.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the  Weii- 
nesday  morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  for- 
feitures should  again  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  every  member  who  was  in  town  should 
be  then  in  his  place  on  peril  of  the  highest  dis- 
pleasure of  the  House.  It  was  moved  and  car- 
ried  that  every  privy  councillor  who  had  been 
concerned  in  procuring  or  passing  any  exorbi 
tant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  bad  been  guilty 
of  a  hi^h  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Lest  the 
courtiers  should  flatter  themselves  that  this  wat> 
meant  to  be  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  As  it  wa;; 
thought  not  improbable  that  the  crisis  might  end 
in  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  excite  out  of  doors  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  speaker  was 
directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed 
by  the  four  commissioners^  not  accompanied,  as 
in  common  justice  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the 
protest  of  the  three  dissentienis,  but  accompa- 
nied by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which 
were  thought  likely  to  produce  an  impression 
favourable  to  the  House  and  unfavourable  to  the 
Gourt.  All  these  resolutions  passed  without  any 
division,  and  without,  as  far  as  appears,  any 
debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking, 
but  all  on  one  side.  Seymour,  Harley,  Howe, 
Harcourt,  Shower,  Musgrave,  declaimed,  one 
af\er  another,  about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other 
House,  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  public  peace  and 
the  public  credit.  If,  it  was  said,  none  but  Eng- 
lishmen sate  in  the  Parliament  and  in  -  the 
Council,  we  might  hope  that  they  would  relent 
at  the  thought  of  the  calamities  which  impend 
^  over  England.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  men 
who  are  not  Englishmen,  with  men  who  con- 
sider this  country  as  their  own  only  for  evil,  as 
their  property,  not  as  their  home;  who,  when 
they  have  gorged  themselves  with  our  wealth, 
will,  without  one  uneasy  feeling,  leave  us  sunk 
in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed 
without  defence  to  invasion.  *^A  new  war," 
said  one  of  these  orators,  "  a  new  war,  as  long, 
as  bloo<ly,  and  as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do 
less  mischief  than  has  been  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  thitt  batch  of  Dutchmen  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm."  Another  was  so  absurd 
as  to  call  on  the  House  to  declare  that  whoever 
should  advise  a  dissolution  would  be  guilty  of 
high  treason.  A  third  gave  utterance  to  a  sen- 
timent which  it  is  difllcult  to  understand  how 
any  assembly  of  civilised  and  Christian  men. 
even  in  a  moment  of  strong  excitement,  should 
have  heard  without  horror.  •*They  object  to 
tacking,  do  they?  Let  them  take  care  that  they 
do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest.  How 
would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with 
bills  of  attainder  tacked  to  them?"  This  atro- 
cious threat,  worthy  of  the  tribune  of  the  French 
Convention  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Jacobin 
tyranny,  seems  to  have  passed  un reprehended. 
It  was  meant-^such  at  least  was  the  impression 
at  the  Dutch  embassy — to  intimidate  Somers. 
He  was  confined  by  illness.  He  bad  been  un- 
able to  take  any  public  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lords;  and  he  had  privately  blamed 
them  for  engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he 
justly  thought  that  they  could  not  be  victorious. 


Nevertheless,  the  Tory  feeders  hoped  that  they 
mi|$ht  be  able  to  direct  against  him  the  whole 
force  of  the  storm  which  they  had  raised.  Sey- 
mour, in  particular,  encouraged  by  the  wild  and 
almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  harangued 
with  rancorous  violence  against  the  wisdom 
and  the  virtue  which  presented  the  strongest 
contrast  to  his  own  turbulence,  insolence,  faith- 
lessness, and  rapacity.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the 
lord  chancellor  was  a  man  of  parts.  Anybody 
might  be  glad  to  have  for  counsel  so  acute  and 
eloquent  an  advocate.  But  a  very  good  advo> 
cate  might  be  a  very  bad  minister;  and,  of  all 
the  ministers  who  had  brought  the  kingdom  into 
difficulties,  this  plausible, fair-spoken  person  was 
the  most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old  reprobate 
ashamed  to  add  tbat  he  was  afraid  that  his  lofd- 
ship  was  no  better  than  a  Hobbist  in  relifuon. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated; 
but  they  reassembled  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  ApriL 
A  conference  was  held  ;  and  Seymoa^  as  chief 
manager  for  the  Commons,  returned  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  From  the 
Painted  Chamber  he  went  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  reported  what  had  passed.  **If;" 
he  said,  *^  I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  looks 
and  manner  of  their  lordships,  all  will  go  right.^ 
But  within  half  an  hour  evil  tidings  came  ifaroogh 
the  Coun  of  Requests  and  the  lobbies.  The 
Lords  bad  divided  on  the  question  whether  thejr 
would  adhere  to  their  amendments.  Forty- 
seven  bad  voted  for  adhering,  and  tbirty-fborfor 
giving  way.  The  House  of  Commons  broke  ap 
with  gloomy  looks  and  great  agitation.  All 
London  looked  forward  to  the  next  day  with 
painful  forebodings.  The  general  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
majority  which  had  determined  to  stand  by  the 
amendments  had  been  swollen  by  several  pre- 
lates, by  several  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  by  several  needy  and 
greedy  courtiers.  The  cry  in  all  the  poblie 
places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  he 
mined  by  the  three  B's,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and 
Beggars.  On  Wednesday,  the  tenth,  at  leng^, 
the  contest  came  to  a  decisive  isaoe.  Both 
houses  were  early  crowded.  The  Lords  de- 
manded a  coriference.  It  was  held;  and  Pem- 
broke delivered  back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and 
the  amendments,  together  with  a  paper  eontaii^ 
ing  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible  ezpoo- 
tion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lords  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  acting  in'a  eonstitutiaiial 
and  strictly  defensive  manner.  This  paper  was 
read  at  the  bar ;  but,  whatever  effect  it  may  now 
produce  on  a  dispassionate  student  of  history,  it 
produced  none  on  the  thick  ranks  of  eonntiy 
gentlemen.  It  was  instantly  resolved  that  the 
bill  should  again  be  sent  beck  to  the  Lords  with 
a  peremptory  announcement  that  the  Commons' 
determination  was  linalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendmems  inkr 
consideration.  During  the  last  fbrty-eii^ht  bonis, 
great  exertions  had  been  made  in  varioos  quar- 
ters to  avert  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
houses.  Th^  statesmen  of  the  Junto  were  &r 
too  wise  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
continue  the  struggle  longer.  It  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary, unless  the  king  and  the  Lords  were  to 
be  of  as  little  weight  in  the  slate  as  is  164£ 
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I  the  HooM  of  Commmit  was  not  merely 
to  exercise  a  general  control  over  tbe  gorem- 
ment,  but  to  be  a8  in  the  days  of  the  Rump,  itself 
the  whole  government,  the  sole  legislative  cham* 
ber,tlie  fountain  from  which  were  to  flow  all  those 
favours  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  gift  of  the 
ovown,tbata  determined  stand  should  be  made. 
Bat,  in  order  that  such  a  stand  might  be  success- 
fui,  the  ground  roust  be  carefully  selected ;  for  a 
.  defeat  might  be  fatal.  The  Lords  most  wait  for 
some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges  would 
be  bound  up  with  the  privileges  of  all  English- 
men, for  some  occasion  on  which  the  constituent 
bodies  would,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  them, 
di^vow  the  acts  of  the  representaiive  body; 
and  this  was  not  stich  an  occasion.  The  en 
lightened  and  large-minded  few  considered 
t^usking  as  a  practice  so  pernicious  that  it  would 
be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which  would 
justify  a  resort  to  physical  force.  But,  in  the 
many,  tacking,  when  employed  for  a  popular 
end,  excited  little  or  no  •  disapprobation.  The 
public,  which  seldom  troubles  itself  with  nice 
dMnotions,  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  any  other  than 
thiS)  whether  a  sum  which  was  vulgarly  esti- 
mated at  mill  ions,  and  which  undoubtedly 
amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  should 
be  employed  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  state 
fltlid  alleviating  the  load  of  taxation,  or  in  making 
Dutchmen,  who  were  already  too  rich,  still' 
richer.  It  was  evident  that  on  that  question  the 
Lords  could  not  hope  to  have  the  country  with 
them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took  place 
while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  be  even  more  muti- 
nous  and  impracticable  than  the  present  House. 
Somers,  in  his  sick-ohamber,  had  given  this 
Opinion.  Orford  had  voted  for  the  bill  in  every 
stage.  Montague,  though  no  longer  a  minister, 
had  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  closet,  and 
had  strongly  represented  to  the  king  tbe  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  state.  The  king  had 
at  length  consented  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  considered  the  passing  of  the  bill  as  on  the 
whole  the  less  of  two  great  evils.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  the  temper  of  the  Peers  had  under- 
gone a  considerable  alteration  since  the  preced- 
inff  day.  Scarcely  any,  indeed,  changed  sides, 
bot  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting  Wharton, 
who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the 
amendments,  leA  town  for  Newmarket  On  the 
other  hand,  some  lords  who  had  not  yet  taken 
their  pert  came  down  to  give  a  healing  vote. 
Among  them  were  the  two  persons  to  whom 
the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent  had 
been  intrusted,  Marlborough  and  Burnet.  Ma  r I- 
boioogh  showed  his  usual  prudence.  He  had 
remained  neutral  while  by  taking  a  part  be 
must  have  oflended  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  king.  He  took  a  part  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  it  was  possible  to  please  both.  Burnet, 
fdarmed  for  the  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of 
^reat  excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him 
when  in  snch  a  state,  forgot  dignity  and  deoo- 
mm,  called  out  **  stuff*'  in  a  very  audible  voice 
while  a  noble  lord  was  hamnguing  in  favour  of 
the  amendments,  and  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  delivered  over 
to  Black  Rod.  The  motion  on  which  the  divi- 
sion took  place  was  that  the  House  do  adhere  to 
the  amendments.    There  were  forty  contents 


and  thurty-sevea  not  contents.  Proxies  wera 
called,  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  ex- 
actly even.  In  the  House  of  Ijords  there  is  no 
casting  vote.  When  the  numbers  are  even  thn 
non-contents  have  it  ^he  motion  to  ad  hem 
had  therefore  been  negatived.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  It  was  necessary  that  an  affirma- 
tive resolution  should  be  moved  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend- 
ments, and,  if  the  numbers  should  again  b^ 
equal,  this  motion  would  also  be  lost,  it  was 
an  anxious  moment  Fortunately  the  primate's 
heart  failed  him.  He  had  obstinately  fought 
the  battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he  pro- 
bably felt  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  take  on 
himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  tbe  responsi- 
bility of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  eon* 
fusion.  He  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  thn 
House,  beckoning  to  some  of  his  brethren.  Hia 
brethren  followed  him  with  a  prompt  obedi- 
ence, which,  serious  as  the  crisis  was,  caused  no 
small  merriment.  In  consequence  of  this  de» 
'fection,  the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  members  oi 
the  other  House  had  been  impatiently  waidng 
for  news,  and  had  been  alternately  elated  and 
depressed  by  the  reports  which  followed  on« 
another  in  rapid  succession.  At  first  it  waa 
confidently  expected  that  the  Peers  would  yield ; 
and  there  was  general  good-humour.  Then 
came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  tbe  amend- 
ments. "I  believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  tlia 
next  day,  **  I  believe  there  was  not  one  man  in 
the  House  that  did  not  think  tbe  nation  ruined." 
The  lobbies  were  cleared  ;  the  back  doors  were 
looked ;  the  keyft  were  laid  on  the  table ;  the 
sergeant-at-arms  was  directed  to  take  his  post 
at  the  front  door,  and  to  suffer  no  member  to  i 
withdraw.  An  awful  interval  followed,  during 
which  the  angry  passions  of  the  assembly^ 
seemed  to  be  subdued  by  terror.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  men  of  grave  cbarao^ 
ter  and  of  large  property,  stood  agbast  at  finding 
that  they  were  engaged— they  scarcely  knew 
how — in  a  conflict  such  as  they  had  not  at  all 
expected,  in  a  conflict  in  which  they  could  be 
victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered 
by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  danger. 
£ven  Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  conci- 
liatory language.  It  was  no  time,  he  said,  for 
wrangling.  >Coort  party  and  country  party 
were  Englishmen  alike.  Their  duty  was  to 
forget  all  past  grievances,  and  to  co-operate 
heartily  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message 
from  the  Lords  was  announced.  It  was  a  mas' 
sage  which  lightened  many  heavy  hearts.  The- 
bill  had  been  passed  without  amendments. 

The  leading  maleoontents,  who,  a  few  minutes 
before,  scared  by  finding  that  their  violence  had 
brought  on  a  crisis  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared, had  talked  about  the  duty  of  mutual  for- 
giveness and  close  union,  instantly  became  again 
as  rancorous  as  ever.  One  danger,  they  said, 
was  over.  So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  make  it  impossible  that  there 
should  ever  again  be  such  danger.  Eveiy 
adviser  of  the  crown,  who  had  l>een  concerned 
in  the  luocuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant* 
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giant,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  access  to 
the  royal  ear.  A  list  of  the  privy  councillors, 
furnished  in  conformity  with  the  order  made 
two  flsys  before,  was  on  the  table.  That  list 
the  clerk  was  ordered  to  read.  Pnnce  George 
of  Denmark  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
passed  without  remark.  But  as  soon  as  the 
chancellor's  name  had  been  pronounced,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice  already, 
in  the  course  of  that  stormy  session,  they  had 
attempted  to  ruin  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  and 
twice  his  innocence  and  his  calm  fortitude  had 
confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps,  in  the 
state  of  excitement  to  which  the  House  had  been 
wrought  up,  a  third  attack  on  him  might  be 
successful.  Orator  after  orator  declaimed  against 
him.  He  was  the  great  ofFtrnder.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
nation  complained.  He  had  obtained  exorbitant 
grants  for  himself;  be  had  defended  the  exor- 
Intent  grants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  been  able,  in  the  late  debates,  to  raise 
his  own  voice  against  the  just  demands  of  the 
nation,  but  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he 
had  in  secret  prompted  the  imgracious  answer 
of  the  king  and  encouraged  the  pertinacious  re- 
■istance  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower, 
a  no[»y  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for  im- 
peachment. But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more 
experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputa- 
tions which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  thrbwing  on  the  chancellor  were  exhibited 
with  the  precision  of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility 
would  excite  universal  derision,  and  thought  it 
more  expedient  to  move  that  the  House  should, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the  king 
to  remove  Lord  Somers  from  his  majesty's  coun- 
sels and  presence  forever.  Cowper  defended 
^  his  persecuted  friend  with  great  eloquence  and 
effect,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and 
iix  members  went  into  the  lobby  witli  Mus* 
grave ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted  against 
him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  on  such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  respect  which  the  great  qualities  of  Somers 
bad  extorted  even  from  bis  political  enemies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The 
lord  president  and  the  lord  privy  seal,  who  were 
well  known  to  have  stood  up  strongly  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  reviled  by  some 
angry  members,  but  no  motion  was  made 
tgainst  either.  And  soon  the  Tories  became 
uneasy  in  their  tnrn;  for  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of  themselves. 
They  were  very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on 
him  Yet  how  could  they,  just  aAer  declaiming 
against  the  chancellor  for  accepting  a  very 
moderate  and  well-earned  provision,  undertake 
the  defence  of  a  statesman  who  had,  out  of 
grants,  pardons,  and  bribes,  accumulated  a 
princely  fortune?  There  was  actually  on  the 
table  evidence  that  his  grace  was  receiving 
from  the  bounty  of  the  crown  more  than  thrice 
as  much  as  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers,  and 
nobody  could  doubt  that  his  grace's  secret  gains 
had  very  far  exceeded  those  of  which  there  was 
evidence  on  the  table.  It  was  accordingly 
moved  that  the  House,  which  had  indeed  been 
fitting  many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The  mo- 
tioD  was  lost;  but  neither  party  was  di«|K>8ed  to 


move  that  the  consideration  of  the  list  should  ba 
resumed.  It  was,  however,  jesolved,  witboat 
a  division,  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  the  'king,  requesting  that  no  person  not  a 
native  of  his  dominions.  Prince  George  i*xcepted, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council  either  ot 
England  or  of  Ireland.  The  evening  was  now  ist 
spent.  The  candles  bad  been  sometime  lighted, 
and  the  House  rose.  So  ended  one  of  the  most 
anxious,  turbulent,  and  variously  eventful  days 
in  the  long  Parliamentary  History  of  Englamt 
What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  ii 
time  had  been  allowed  lor  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties  can  only  be  guessed.  The  supplies  had 
been  voted.  The  king  was  determined  not  t» 
receive  the  address  which  requested  him  t» 
disgrace  his  dearest  and  most  trusty  fnendpb 
Indeed,  he  would  have  prevented  the  [mssing 
of  that  address  by  proroguing  Parliament  on  ttia 
preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords-  risen  thp 
moment  aOer  they  had  agreed  to  the  Resump* 
tion  Bill.  He  had  actually  come  from  Kensing- 
ton to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
robes  and  crown  were  in  readiness.  He  nov 
took  care  to  be  at  Westminster  in  good  time. 
The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the 
knock  of  Black  Rod  was  beard.  They  i»» 
paired  to  the  other  House.  The  bills  wei^ 
passed,  and  Bridgewater,  by  the  royal  comniand, 
prorogued  the  Parliament.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution,  the  session  closed  without 
a  speech  from  the  throne.  William  was  lop 
angry  to  thank  the  Commons,  and  too  prudeat 
to  reprimand  them. 

*  »  *  ♦  ♦      ^     • 

Thb  healdi  of  James  had  been  during  some 
years  declining,  and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good 
Friday,  1701,  suffered  a  shook  from  which  hb 
had  never  recovered.  While  he  was  listening  In 
his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the  day,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible.. 
Some  people  imagined  that  the  words  of  tin 
anthem  which  his  choristers  were  chanting  had 
produced  in  him  emotions  too  violent  to  he 
borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  roiud.  For 
that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive  elegy 
in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened 
by  many  sorrows  and  humiliations,  baniabedt 
homesick,  and  living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers, 
bewailed  the  fallen  throne  and  the  desolate 
Temple  of  Zion :  *'  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
come  upon  us;  consider  and  behold  oni  re» 
proach.  Our  inheritance  }s  turned  to  strangeis, 
our  houses  to  aliens;  the  crown  is  faHen  Crooi 
our  head.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  foreveif  ** 

The  king's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic 
Fagon,  the  first  physician  of  the  French  court, 
and,  on  medical  questions,  the  oracle  of  all  £»- 
rope,  prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon .  Le wu^ 
with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to  Saint  Gev- 
mains  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  lor  the 
charges  of  the  journey,  and  gave  orders  that 
every  town  along  the  road  should  receive  his 
good  brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty  * 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon, 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  with 
health  so  far  re-established  that  he  was  able  » 
take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with  judgment 
and  memory  evidently  impaired.     On  the  thir- 
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teenth  of  September  he  had  a  second  fit  in  his 
chapel,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  this  was 
a  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  energies 
of  his  failing  body, and  mind  to  testify  his  firm 
belief  in  the  religion  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
so  much.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with 
every  mark  of  devotion,  exhorted  bis  son  to  hold 
fast  to  the  true  faith  in  spite  of  all  temptations, 
and  eWeated  Middleton,  who,  almost  alone 
among  the  courtiers  assembled  in  the  bed- 
chamber, professed  himself  a  Protestant,  to  take 
refuge  from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom  of  the 
one  infallible  Church.  Af\er  )he  extreme  unc* 
tion  bad  been  administered,  James  declared 
tbaC  be  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  and  naraeil 
particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess 
of  Denmark,  and  the  emperor.  The  emperor's 
name  he  repeated  with  peculiar  emphasis: 
'*  Take  notice,  father,"  he  said  to  the  confessor, 
"  that  I  forgive  the  emperor  with  all  my  heart." 
It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  he  should 
have  found  this  the  hardest  of.  all  exercises  of 
Christian  charity.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  emperor  was  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
prince  still  living  who  bad  been  accessory  to 
the  Revolution,  and  that  James  roig'ht  not  un- 
naturally consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had 
been  accessory  to  the  Revolution  as  more  inex- 
cusably guilty  than  heretics  who  might  have 
deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  vio- 
lating their  duty  to  him,  they  were  discharging 
their  duty  to  God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  make  intelligible 
answers,  Lewis  visited  him  twice.  The  Eng- 
lish exiles  obeerved  that  the  most  Christian  king 
was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in  the  yery 
slightest  matters  which  concerned  his  unfortu* 
nate  guest.  He  won  Id  not  allow  his  coach  to 
enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  lest  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick-room. 
In  both  interviews  he  was  gracious,  friendly, 
and  even  tender.  But  he  carefully  abstained 
from  saying  anything  about  the  future  position 
of  the  family  which  was  about  to  lose  its  head. 
Indeed,  he  could  say  nothing,  for  he  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  Soon,  however, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  reso- 
lution. On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a 
stupor  which  indicated  the  near  approach  of 
death.  White  he  lay  in  this  helpless  state  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  visited  his  consort.  To 
this  visit  many  persons  who  were  likely  to  be 
Well  informed  attributed  a  long  series  of  great 
events.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a  woman 
should  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  the  misery 
of  a  woman;  that  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
should  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of 
a  family  persecuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely 
for  being  Roman  Catholics;  or  that  the  pride  of 
the  widow  of  Scarron  should  liave  been  intensely 
gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a-  daughter  of 
£ste  and  a  Queen  of  England.  From  mixed 
motives,  probably,  the  wife  of  Lewis  promised 
her  powerful  protection  to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint 
Germains  when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  she  met  her 
husband,  who  had  come  to  ask  after  his  guest. 
It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither 
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he  nor  she  by  whom  he  was  governed  foresaw 
tbe  consequences.  Before  he  announced  that 
resolution,  however,  he  observed  ail  tbe  decent 
forms  of  deliberation.  A  council  was  held  that 
evening  at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  by  the  ministers  of 
state.  The  question  was  propounded  whether, 
when  God  should  take  James  the  Second  of 
England  to  himself,  France  should  reoogniie 
the  Pretender  as  King  Jamet  the  Third  ? 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  tha 
recognition.  Indeed,  it  seems  difiicult  to  under- 
stand how  any  person  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  statesman  sliould  have  been  of  a 
dififerent  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the 
ground  that  to  recsignise  the  Prince  ef  Walea 
would  be  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  This 
was  indeed  an  impregnable  position.  By  that 
treaty  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  bound 
himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or 
indirectly,  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
England.  And  in  what  way,  except  by  an  actual 
invasion,  could  he  d«  more  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  in  England  than  by  solemnly 
declaring,  in  the  (hce  of  the  whole  world,  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  order  of  things  as  legiti- 
mate, that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the  king 
in  possession  as  an  usurperl  The  recognition 
would  then  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and,  even  if  all 
considerations  of  morality  were  set  aside,  it  waa 
plain  that  it  would,  at,  that  moment,  be  wise  in 
the  French  government  to  avoid  everything 
which  could  with,  plausibility  be  represented  as 
a  breach  of  faith.  The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar 
one.  The  great  diplomatic  victory  wrpn  by 
France  in  the  preceding  year  had  excited  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was.  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against 
her.  The  house  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed 
to  arms.  But  with  the  house  of  Austria  alone 
the  house  of  Bourbon  could  easily  deal.  Other 
powers  were  still  kwking  in  doubt  to  England 
for  the  signal ;  and  England,  though  her  aspect 
was  sullen  and  menacing,  still  preserved  neu* 
trality.  That  neutrality  would  not  have  lasted 
so  long  if  William  could  have  relied  on  the 
support  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people. 
In  bis  Parliament  there  were  agents  of  France, 
who,  though  few,  had  obtained  so  much  influ- 
ence by  clamouring  against  standing  armies,  pnv 
fuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favourites,  that  they  wera 
often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority,  and  his 
people,  distracted  by  domestic  Actions,  nnae* 
customed  to  busy  themselves  about  Continental 
politics,  and  remembering  with  bitterness  the 
disasters  and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the  car* 
nage  of  Landen,  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  hesi- 
tated about  engaging  in  another  contest,  and 
would  probably  continue  to  hesitate  while  he 
continued  to  live.  He  could  not  live  long. .  It 
had,  indeed,  often  been  prophesied  that  his 
death  was  at  hand,  and  the  prophets  had 
hitherto  been  mistaken.  But  there  was  now 
no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was  mora 
violent  than  ever ;  his  legs  were  swollen ;  his 
eyes,  once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a  falcon, 
had  grown  dim ;  he  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
Boyne,  had  been  sixteen  hours  on  tbe  backs  of 
difierent  horses,  could  now  with  great  difficulty 
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creep  into  hU  state  conch.*  The  Tigorons  intel- 
lect and  the  intrepid  spirit  rennained,  but  on  the 
body  fiAy  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety. 
In  a  few  months  the  'vaults  of  Westminster 
would  receive  the  emaciated  and  shattered 
Inrno  which  was  animated  by  the  most  far- 
aighted,  the  most  daring;,  the  most  commanding 
of  souls.  In  a  few  mouths  the  British  throne 
would  be  filled  by  a  woman  whose  understand- 
ing was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and  who  was 
believed  to  lain  toward  the  party  which  was 
arerso  from  war.  To  get  over  those  few  months 
without  an  open  and  violent  rapture  should 
have  been  the  first  object  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Every  enga<(fement  shouU)  have  been 
punctually  fulfilled ;  every  occasion  of  quarrel 
•hould  have  been  studiously  avoided.  Nothing 
•hould  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet  the 
■larms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that 
one  year  of  moderation  might  not  improbably 
be  rewarded  by  thirty  y(*ars  of  undisputed 
Mcenc^ency.  Was  it  possible  the  politic  and 
experienced  Lewis  would  at  such  a  conjuncture 
oflTer  a  new  and  most  galling  provocation,  not 
only  to  William,  whose  animosity  was  already 
as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  people  whom 
William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  inspire  with  animosity  resembling  his  own  ? 
How  ol^en  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  it 
•eemed  that  the  English  were  thoroughly  weary 
of  the  new  government..  And  how  often  had 
the  detection  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  approach 
of  a  French  armament,  changed  the  whole  face 
of  things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling  had  ceased, 
the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign  loyal  ad- 
dresses to  the  usurper,  had  formed  associations 
in  support  of  his  authority,  had  appeared  in 
•rms  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  crying  God  save 
King  William.  So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of 
those  who  bad  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him 
on  the  question  of  his  Dutch  guards,  on  the 
question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be  moved  to 
vehement  resentment  when  they  learned  that 
Lewis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty,  de- 
termined to  force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own 
religion,  a  king  bred  in  his  own  dominions,  a 
king  who  would  be  at  Westminster  what  Philip 
was  at  Madrid,  a  great  feudatory  of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely,  but  clearly 
and  sirongly,  urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which 
ia  still  extant,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  master  can  have  read  without  great 
misgivings.^  On  one  side  were  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of 
Franoe,  nay,  the  selfish  interest  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were  the  influence 
of  an  anful  woman,  and  the  promptings  of 
vanity  which,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge, 
was  ennobled  by  a  mixture  of  compassion  and 
cbivalrous  generosity.  The  king  determined  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
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ablest  servants,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  ap- 
plauded his  decision,  as  they  would  have  ap- 
plauded any  decision  which  he  had  announced. 
Nowhere  was  he  regarded  with  a  more  timor- 
ous, a  more  slavish  respect  than  in  bis  own 
family. 

On  the  following  day,  he  went  again  to  faint 
Germaios,  and,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue, 
entered  James's  bed  chamber.  The  dyi^  man 
scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  then  closed 
them  again.  "  I  have  something,"  said  Lewis, 
"  of  great  moment  to  communicate  to  your  ma- 
jesty." The  courtiers  who  filled  the  room  took 
this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and  were  crowding 
towards  the  door,  when  they  were  stoppetl  by 
that  commanding  voice :  **  Let  nobody  withdraw. 
I  come  to  tell  your  majesty  that,  whenever  it 
shall  please  God  to  take  you  from  us,  I  will  be 
to  your  son  what  I  have  been  to  you,  and  will 
acknowledge  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland."  The  English  exiles  who  were 
standing  round  the  couch  fell  on  their  knees. 
Some  burst  into  tears.  Some  poured  forth 
praises  and  blessings  with  clamour  such  as 
was  scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at 
such  a  time.  Some  indistinct  murmurs  which 
James  uttered,  and  which  were  drowned  by  the 
noisy  gratitude  of  his  attendants,  were  inter- 
preted to  mean  thanks.  But  from  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  it  appears  that  he  was  ia- 
seuFible  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.* 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marii,  he 
repeated  to  the  court  assembled  there  the  an- 
nouncement which  he  had  made  at  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  The  whole  circle  broke  forth  into  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  admiration.  What 
piety!  What  humanity!  What  magnanimity! 
Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  altogether  feigned  ,- 
for,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and 
princes  everything.  What  could  be  more  gene- 
rons,  more  amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent 
boy,  who  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  inherit- 
ance by  an  ambitious  kinsman  ?  The  fine  gen- 
tlemen and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thos  fon;oc 
that,  besides  the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious 
kinsman,  five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen 
were  concerned,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of 
any  master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to 
accept  a  master  chosen  for  them  by  tlio  French 
king. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was 
occasionally  sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and, 
during  one  of  these  lucid  intervals,  faintly  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  Lewis.  On  the  six« 
teenth  he  died.  His  queen  retired  that  evening 
to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  she  could 
weep  and  pray  undisturbed.  She  leA  Saint 
Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  herald  made 
his  appearance  before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,'King  James  the  Third  of  England 
and  Eighth  Vyf  Scotland.  The  streets,  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment, were  illuminated,  and  the  townsmen  with 
loud  shouts  wished  a  long  reign  to  their  illasi- 
trious  neighbour.     The  poor  lad  received  from 

*  By  the  moal  trastworthy  aecoonta^  I  i 
of  St.  Simon  and  Dangeau.    The  reader  may  < 
their  narratives  with  ihe  Lifa  of  Janes. 
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liis  ministers,  and  deliYered  back  to  them,  the 
seats  of  their  offices,  and  held  out^his  hand  to 
be  kissed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock 
reign  was  to  bestow  some  mock  peerages  in 
conformity  with  directions  which  he  found  in 
his  father's  will.  Middleton,  who  had  as  yet 
no  English  title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Perth,  who  bad  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
late  master,  both  as  an  apostate  from  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  im- 
provements on  the  thumb  screw,  took  the.  title 
of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  were  escort- 
ed, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  slender 
retinue  to  the  Chapel  of  the  English  Benedic 
tines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be 
laid  with  kingly  pomp  at  Westminster  among 
the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies 
L&wis  visited  Saint  Germains  in  form.  On  the 
morrow  the  visit  was  returned.  The  French 
court  was  now  at  Versailles,  and  the  Pretender 
was  received  there  in  all  points  as  his  father 
would  have  been,  sate  in  his  father's  arm-chair, 
took,  as  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore  the  long 
violet-coloured  mantle,  which  was  by  ancient 
usage  the  mourning  garb  of  the  kings  of  France. 
There  was  on  that  day  a  great  concourse  of 
ambassadors  and  envoys;  but  one  well-known 
figure  was  wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  oif 
to  Loo  intelligence  of  the  afifront  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  country  and  his  master,  bad  so- 
licited instructions,  and  had  determined  that, 
till  these  instructions  should  arrive,  he  would 
live  in  strict  seclusion.  He  did  not  think  that 
he  should  be  justified  in  quitting  his  post  with- 
out express  orders  j  but  his  earnest  hope  was 
that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in 
contemptuous  defiance  on  the  court  which  had 
dared  to  treat  England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had 
been  hurried  by  pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause, 
and  by  female  influence  was  complete  and  ir- 
reparable, he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness. 
His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare  every- 
where that  their  master  had  no  intention  of 
affronting  the  English  government,  that  he  had 
not  violated  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely 
meant  to  gratify  an  unfortunate  family  nearly 
related  to  himself  by  using  names  and  observing 
forms  which  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  couutpnance  any  attempt  to 
subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before,  proved  by  irrefragable 
arguments  that  his  master  could  not,  without  a 
gross  breach  of  contract,  recognise  the  Pretender, 
imagined  that  sophisms  which  had  not  imposed 
on  himself  might  possibly  impose  on  others. 
He  visitect  the  Englisli  embassy,  obtained  ad- 
mittance, and,  as  was  his  duty,  did  his  best  to 
excuse  the  fatal  act  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  prevent.  Manchester's  answer  to  this  attempt 
at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it 
could  be  in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions. 
The  instructions  speedily  arrived.  The  courier 
who  carried  the  news  of  the  recognition  to  Lcx> 
arrived  there  when  William  was  at  table  with 
tome  of  his  nobles  and  some  princes  of  the 
German  Empire  who  had  visited  him  in  his 


retreaL  The  king  said  not  a  word;  but  his 
pale  cheek  flushed,  and  he  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  to  conceal  the  changes  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  hastened  to  send  off  several  me^ 
sengers.  One  carried  a  letter  commanding 
Manchester  to  quit  France  without  taking  leave. 
Another  started  for  London  with  a  dispatch 
wl)ich  directed  the  lords  justices  to  send  Poussin 
instantly  out  of  England. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was 
first  known  there  that  James  was  dying.  Some 
of  his  eager  partisans  formed  plans  and  made 
preparations  for  a  great  public  manifestation  of 
fei'ling  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  But  the 
insolence  of  Lewis 'produced  a  burst  of  public 
indignation  which  scarcely  any  maleconteut  had 
the  courage  to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots, 
wlio  had  probably  swallowed  too  many  bum- 
pers to  their  new  sovereign,  played  one  of  those 
senseless  pranks  which  were  characteristic  of 
their  party  They  dressed  themselves  in  coats 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tabards  of 
heralds,  rode  through  the  streets,  halted  at  some 
places,  and  muttered  something  which  nobody 
could  understand.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  they  were  merely  a  company  of  prize* 
fighters  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  had 
taken  this  way  of  advertising  their  performancee 
with  back  sword,  sword  and  buckler,  and  single 
fhlchion.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
gaudily-dressed  horsemen  were  proclaiming 
James  th^  Third.  In  an  instant  the  pageant 
was  at  an  end.  The  mock  kings  at  arms, and 
pursuivants  threw  away  their  finery  and  fled 
for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells 
and  showers  of  stones.*  Already  the  Oommon 
Council  of  London  had  met,  and  had  voted, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  an  address  ex* 
pressing  the  highest  resentment  at  the  insult 
which  France  had  offered  to  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.  A  few  hours  after  this  address  had 
been  presented  to  the  regents,  the  Livery  as- 
sembled to  choose  a  lord-mayor.  Buncombe, 
the  Tory  candidate,  lately  the  popular  fiivourite, 
was  rejected,  and  a  Whig  alderman  placed  in 
the  chair.  All  over  the  kingdom,  corporations, 
grand  juries,  meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings 
of  freeholders,  were  passing  resolutions  breath- 
ing affection  to  William  and  defiance  to  Lewis. 
It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  **  London  Ga- 
zette "  from  four  columns  to  twelve,  and  even 
twelve  were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  addresses.  In  some  of  those 
addresses  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  Our  deliverer  had  been 
ungratefully  requite<I,  thwarted,  mortifled,  de- 
nied the  means  of  making  the  country  respected 
and  feared  by  neighbouring  states.  The  factious 
wrangling,  the  penny-wise  economy  of  three 
disgraceful  years  had  produced  the  eflect  which 
might  have  been  expected.  His  msu^ty  would 
never  have  been  so  grossly  affronted  abroad  if 
he  had  not  first  been  affronted  at  home.  But 
the  eyes  of  his  people  were  opened.  He  had 
only  to  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the 
constituents,  and  he  would  find  that  the  nation 
was  still  sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  lords 
justices  explanations  similar  to  those  with  which 
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Torcy  had  attempted  to  appease  Manchester. 
A  memorial  was  arcordtngljr  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  Vernon,  but  Vernon  refused  to  look 
at  it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Loo  with  the 
letter  in  which  William  directed  his  vicegerents 
to  send  the  French  agent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
An  officer  of  the  royal  household  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  order.  He  repaired 
to  Ponssin's  lodgings,  but  Poussin  was  not  #t 
home:  he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a 
tavern  much  frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very 
tavern,  indeed,  at  which  Charnock  and  his  gang 
ikad  breakfasted  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  mur- 
derous ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green.  To  this 
house  the  messenger  went;  and  there  he  found 
Poussin  at  table  with  three  of  the  most  virulent 
Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Tre- 
denham,  who  returned  himself  for  Saint  Mawes: 
Hammond,  who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by 
the  High-Churchmen  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  Davenant,  who  had  recently,  at 
Poussin's  suggestion,  been  rewarded  by  Lewis 
ibr  some  savage  invectives  against  the  Whigs 
with  a  diamond  ring  worth  three  thousand  pis- 
toles. This  supper-party  was,  during  some 
weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The 
exultation  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  These, 
then,  were  the  true  English  patriots,  the  men 
who  could  not  endure  a  foreigner,  the  men  who 
would  not  sufier  his  majesty  to  bestow  a  mode- 
rate reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had  stormed 
Athlone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic 
army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  appeared  they  could 
be  on  excellent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  provided 
only  (hat  he  was  the  emissary  of  a  tyrant  hos- 
tile to  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  Tories,  vexed 
and  abashed,  heartily  wished  that,  on  that  un 
lucky  day,  their  friends  had  been  supping  some- 
where else.  Even  the  bronze  of  Davenant's 
forehead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach. 
He  defended  himself  by  pretending  that  Pous- 
sin, with  whom  he  had  passed  whole  days,  who 
had  corrected  his  scurrilous  pamphlets,  and  who 
bad  paid  him  his  shameful  wages,  was  a  stran- 
ger to  him,  and  th-it  the  meeting  at  tlie  Blue 
Poets  was  purely  accidental.  If  his  word  was 
doubted,  he  was  wilting  to  repeat  his  assertion 
on  oath.  The  public,  however,  which  had 
formed  a  very  oorrect  notion  of  his  character, 
thought  that  his  word  was  worth  as  much  as 
his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  wa^  impa- 
tiently expected.  From  Loo  he  had  gone  to 
Breda,  where  he  had  passed  some  time  in  re- 
viewing his  troops,  and  in  conferring  with  Marl- 
borough and  Heinsius.  He  had  hoped  to  be  in 
Eagland  early  in  Ostober.  But  adverse  winds 
detained  him  three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At 
length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, it  was  known  ia  London  that  he  had  landed 
•arly  that  morning  at  Margate.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  his 
capital  on  the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  an- 
niversary of  his  landing  in  Devonshire.  But  a 
journey  across  the  bridge,  and  along  Cornhill 
and  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, 
would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  fbr  his  en- 
feebled frame.  He  accordingly  slept  at  Green- 
wich, and  thenoe  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court 
without  entering  London.  His  return  was, 
however,  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  every 


sign  of  joy  and  a  ttachment  The  bon  fires  blazed 
and  the  gunpowder  roared  all  night  In  every 
parish  from  Mile  End  to  St.  Jameses  was  to  be 
seen,  enthroned  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Pro- 
testant porters,  a  pope,  gorgeous  in  robes  of  tinsel 
and  triple  crown  of  pasteboard ;  and  cksee  to 
the  ear  of  his  holiness  stood  a  detil  with  horns, 
cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country-house,  the  king  could 
find  no  refuge  from  the  importunate  k>yalty  of 
his  people.  Deputations  from  cities,  counties, 
universitiesi  besieged  him  all  day.  He  i^as, 
he  wrote  *to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the 
labour  of  hearing  harangties  and  returning  an- 
swers. The  whole  kingdom,  meanwhile,  was 
looking  anxiously  towards  Hampton  Court. 
Most  of  the  ministers  were  assembled  there. 
The  most  eminent  men  of  the  party  which  was 
out  of  power  had  repaired  thither,  to  pay  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  io  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  return.  It  was  remarked,  that 
Somers  and  Halilaz,  so  malignantly  persemted 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  received  with  such  marks  of  esteem  and 
kindness  as  William  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
vouchsafing  to  his  English  courtiers.  The 
lower  ranks  of  both  the  great  factions  were 
violently  agitated.  The  Whigs,  lately  van- 
quished and  dispirited,  were  full  ^  hope  and 
ardour.  The  Tories,  lately  triumphant  and 
secure,  were  exaspemted  and  alarmed.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  waited  -with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  decision  of  one  momentous  and  pressing 
question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution  1  On 
the  seventh  of  November,  the  king  propounded 
that  question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was 
rumoured,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  Jersey, 
Wright,  and  Hedges  advised  him  to  keep  the 
existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men 
whose  opinion  was  likely  to  have  much  weight 
with  him ;  and  Rochester,  whose  opinion  might 
have  had  some  weight,  had  set  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  viceroyatty  just  before  the  death 
of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William, 
however,  had,  as  he  owned  to  Heinsius,  some 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a 
better  House  of  Commons ;  but  a  general  elec- 
tion would  cause  delay,  and  delay  might  cause 
much  mischief.  After  balancing  these  consi- 
derations during  some  hours,  he  determined  to 
dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expeditioD, 
and  in  three  days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up. 
Never — such  was  the  intelligence  sent  from  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  the  Hague — had  there  been 
more  intriguing,  more  convassing,  more  viru- 
lence of  party  feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital 
that  the  first  great  contests  took  place.  The 
decisions  of  the  metropolitan  constituent  bodies 
were  impatiently  expected  as  auguries  of  the 
general  result  All  the  pens  of  Grub  Street 
all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  were  hard  at 
work.  Handbills  ibr  and  against  every  candi- 
date were  sent  to  every  voter.  The  popular 
slogans  on  both  sides  were  indefatigably  re- 
peated. Presbyterian,  Papist,  Tool  of  Holland, 
Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  appellations  in- 
terchanged between  the  contending  factions. 
The  Whig  cry  was  that  the  Tery  members 
of  the  last  two  Parliamenu  had,  from  a  malig- 
nant desire  to  mortify  the  king,  left  the  king- 
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dom  exposed  fo  danger  and  insult,  had  nnoon- 
atitutionally  encroached  both  on  the  Legislature 
and  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons  into 
a  new  Star  Chamber,  had  used  as  instruments 
of  capricious  tyranny  those  privileges  which 
ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of 
freedom,  had  persecuted,  without  regard  to 
law,  to  natural  justice,  or  to  decorum,  the  great 
commander  wh^  had  saved  the  state  at  La 
Hogue,  the  great  financier  who  had  restored 
the  currency  and  re-established  public  credit, 
the  great  judge  whom  all  persons  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  acknowledged  to  be,  in  virtue,  in 
prudence,  in  learning  and  eloquence,  the  first 
of  living  English  jurists  and  statesmen.  The 
Tories  answered  th§it  they  had  been  only  too 
moderate,  only  too  merciful;  that  they  had 
used  the  speaker^s  warrant  and  the  power  of 
tacking  only  too  sparingly ;  and  that,  if  they 
ever  again  had  a  majority,  the  three  Whig 
leaders  who  now  imagined  themselves  secure 
should  be  impeached,  not  for  high  misde- 
meanours, but  for  high  treason.  It  soon  ap* 
peered  that  these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be 
rery  speedily  executed.  Four  Whig  and  four 
Tory  candidates  contested  the  city  of  London. 
The  show  of  hands  was  for  the  Whigs.  A 
poll  was  demslTided,  and  the  Whigs  polled 
nearly  two  votes  to  one.  Sir  John  Levison 
Gower,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  whole  body  of  shopkeepers 
by  some  parts  of  his  Parliamentary  conduct, 
was  put  up  for  Westminster  on  the  Tory 
interest,  and  the  electors  were  reminded  by 
puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of 
the  French  king,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender 
prevailed,  and  Sir  John  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll.  Southwark  not  only  returned  Whigs, 
but  gave  them  instructions  of  the  most  Whiggish 
character. 

In  the  eountry,  parties  were  more  nearly  ba- 
fainced  than  in  the  capital  Yet  the  news  from 
every  quarter  was  that  the  Whigs*had  recovered 
part  at  least  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost 
Wharton  had  regained  his  ascendency  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Musgrave  was  rejected  by  West- 
moreland. Nothing  did  more  harm  to  the  Tory 
candidates  than  the  story  of  Poussin's  farewell 
supper.  We  learn  from  their  own  acrimonious 
invectives  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the 


three  membera  of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts 
cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen  their  seats.  0ns 
of  the  criminals,  Tredenbam,  escaped  with  im* 
punity,  for  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  the 
borough  of  St  Mawes  was  absolute  even  to  a 
proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate  which 
they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  Bed* 
win.  Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  defeated  by  a  great  majority,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party, — Isaao 
Newton. 

There  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  turned  with  anx- 
ious interest, — Gloucestershire.  Would  the  patri- 
otic and  high-spirited  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
that  great  county  again  confide  their  dearest  in* 
terests  to  the  impudent  scandal  of  ParliamentSi 
the  renegade,  the  slanderer,  the  mouniebanki 
who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing  at 
his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained 
by  nothing  but  the  craven  fear  of  corporal 
chastisement,  and  who  had  in  the  last  Parlia* 
ment  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  abject 
court  which  he  had  paid  to  Lewis  and  by  the  im« 
pertinence  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  William* 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  na* 
tional  afiair.  Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphleta 
and  broadsides  were  sent  down  from  London. 
Every  ^freeholder  in  the  county  had  several 
tracts  leA  at  his  door.  In  every  marke^pIaoe» 
on  the  market-day,  papers  about  the  brazen 
forehead,  the  viperous  tongue,  and  the  whita 
liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  king's  buffooui 
flew^about  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Clowns 
from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  forest  of  Dean, 
who  had  votes,  but  who  did  not  know  their  let- 
ters, were  invited*  to  hear  these  satires  ready 
and  were  asked  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  endure  the  two  great  evils  which  were  then 
considered  by  the  common  people  of  Knglaad 
as  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism) 
— to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live  on  frogs* 
The  Dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothieta 
were  peculiarly  lealous;  for  Howe  was  con- 
sidered as  the  enemy'.botii  of  conventicles  and 
of  factories.  Outvoters  were  bioaght  up  to 
Gloucester  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  tha 
city  of  London  the  traders  who  frequented 
Black  well  Hall,  then  the  great  emporium  for 
woollen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the  Whig 
side. 
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Meanwhile  reports  about  the  state  of  the 
king's  health  were  constantly  becominif  more 
and  more  alarming.  His  medical  advisers,  both 
English  and  Datcb,  were  at  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources.  He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe ;  and,  as  be 
was  apprehensive  that  they  miftht  return  flat- 
tering answers  if  they  knew  who  be  was,  he 
had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  Fagon 
he  had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest. 
Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  such 
symptoms  could  have  only  one  meaning,  and 
thnt  the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give  to  the 
sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
Having  obtained  this  plain  answer,  William 
oonsulted  Fagon  again  without  disguise,  and  ob- 
tained some  prescriptions  which  were  thought 
to  have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  in- 
evitable hour.  But  the  great  king's  days  were 
numbered.  Headaches  and  shivering  fits  re- 
turned on  him  almost  daily.  He  still  rode  and 
even  hunted  ;*  but  he  had  no  longer  that  firm 
•eat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for 
which  he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still,  all 
bis  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial  respect 
and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had  been  almost 
a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  Hoinsius  should  be  fully  informed 
both  as  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  next  cam- 
paign and  as  to  the  state  of  the  preparations. 
Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the  king^s 
views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  Hague.  Heinsins  was  at  that  time  suf- 
fering from  indisposition,  which  was  indeed  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  the  maladies  under 
which  William  was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature 
of  William  there  was  none  of  that  selfishness 
which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On 
the  twentieth  of  February  he  sent  to  Heinsius  n 
letter  ir\  which  he  did  not  even  allude  to  his  own 
sufferings  and  infirmities.  "I  am,'*  he  said, 
*'  infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your  health 
is  not  yet  quite  re-established.  May  God  be 
pleased  to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery.  I  am 
unalterably  your  good  friend,  William.'*  Those 
were  the  last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  William  was 
ambling  on  a  favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel, 
through  the  park  of  Hampton  Court.  He  urged 
his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  a  spot 
where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel 
stumbled  on  the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on 
his  knees.  The  king  fell  off",  and  broke  his  col- 
lar-bone. The  bone  was  set,  and  he  returned 
^  to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the 
rough  roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  fracture  again.  To  a  young  and 
vigorous  man  such  an  accident  would  have 
been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  bear  even  the  slightest 
shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and 
grieved,  with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits 
feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave  his  work  but 
half  finitthed.  It  was  possible  that  he  might 
•till  live  until  one  of  his  plans  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  He  had  long  known  that  the 
relation  in  which  England  and  Scotland  stood 
to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and  oAen 
unfriendly, and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  British  power,  the  resources 
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of  the  smaller  country  ought  not  to  be  dedneted 
from  those  of  the  larger.  Recent  events  bad 
proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  kingdoms 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  another  year  to 
be  on  the  terms  on  which  they  had  been  during 
the  preceding  century,  and  that  there  must  be 
between  them  either  absolute  union  or  deadly 
enmit>.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful 
calamities,  not  on  themselves  ^lone,  but  on  all 
the  civilized  world.  Their  union  would  be  the 
best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for  the  just 
balance  of  power  among  European  states,  and 
for  the  immunities  of  all  Protestant  countries. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  the  Commona 
listened  with  uncovered  beads  to  the  last  mes- 
sage that  bore  William's  sign  manual.  An 
unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  htm 
to  make  to  them  in  writing  a  communication 
which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the 
throne.  He  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  an  union  accomplished 
between  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the 
pafety  and  happiness  of  both.  He  should  think 
it  his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before  the  close  of  his 
reign,  some  happy  expedient  could  be  devised 
for  making  the  two  kingdoms  one ;  and  he,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  recommended  the 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  bouses.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  message  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of 
March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humours  of  menac- 
ing appearance  showed  themselves  in  tbe  king's 
Icnre.  On  the  fourth  of  March  he  Was  attacked 
by  fever,  on  the  fiAh  his  strength  failed  greatly, 
and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by 
cordials.  The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money 
bill  were  awaiting  bis  assent.  That  assent  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  in  person. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  signature.  His  hand  was  now^ 
too^weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it* 
was  suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be  prepared. 
On  the  seventh  of  March  the  stamp  was  ready. 
The  lord- keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  Parlia- 
ment came,  according  to  usage,  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  commission.  But  they  were  de- 
tained some  hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he 
was  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady. 
Meanwhile  the  houses  were  sitting.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on  which  tbe 
Commons  had  resolved  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland. 
But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was 
known  that  the  king  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  and  the  members  asked  each  other  anx- 
iously whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjuration 
and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he  , 
died.  AAer  sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a 
message,  the  Commons  adjourned  till  six  in  the 
afienioon.  By  that  time  William  had  recovered 
himself  sufiiciently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorized  his  commissioners 
to  act  for  him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  honaes 
had  assembled.  Black  Rod  kuocked.  The  Com- 
mons were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ; 
the  commission  was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill 
and  the  Malt  Bill  became  laws,  and  both  houses 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  The  following  day  was  Sundajr. 
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But  there  was  little  chance  that  William  would 
live  through  the  nij^ht.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  hit  decease,  the  successor  designated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Succession 
should  receive  the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and  be  publicly  proclaime<l  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  most  rigid  Pharisee  in  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  could  hardly 
deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state  even 
on  the  Sabbath. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  sinking  fast.  Al- 
bemarle had  arrived  at  Kensington  from  the 
Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid  travelling.  His 
master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his 
report.  That  report  was  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory. The  Statet-Gencral  were  in  the  best 
temper;  the  troops,  the  provisions,  and  the  ma- 
gazines were  in  the  best  order.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  lor  an  early  campaign.  Wil- 
liam received  the  intelligence  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  man  whose  work  was  done.  He  was 
under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger.  **  I  am  fast 
drawing,"  he  said,  "to  my  end."  His  end  was 
worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a 
moment  clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the  more 
admirable  because  be  was  not  willing  to  die. 
He  bad  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom 
he  most  loved,  "  You  know  that  I  never  feared 
death;  there  have  been  times  when  I  should 
have  wished  it;  but,  now  that  this  great  new 
prospect  is  opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to 
stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no  weakness,  no 
querulousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that 
noble  career.  To  the  physicians  the  king  re- 
turned his  thanks  grarriously  and  gently.  "  I 
know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and 
learning  could  do  for  me ;  but  the  case  is  be- 
yond your  art,  and  I  submit"  ,  From  the  words 
which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  frequently 
engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Teni- 
son  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick-room. 
He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the  sa- 
crament from  their  hands  with  great  seriousness. 


The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with 
lords  and  privy  councillors.  He  ordered  seve- 
ral of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself 
to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and 
cheerful  wordy.  Among  the  English  who  were 
admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and 
Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those 
who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel— friends 
of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes 
of  fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with  nnalter- 
able  fidelity  when  his  secretaries  of  State,  his 
Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had  betrayed  him; 
who  had  never,  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly 
disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives  in 
jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  rewarded  with 
bis  bounteous  munificence.  He  strained  his 
feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  af- 
fectionate and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years. 
To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet 
and  of  his  private  drawers.  "  You  know,'*  he 
said,  **  what  to  do  with  them."  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  respire.  "  Can  this,"  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  **  last  Ipng  V  He  was  told 
that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed 
a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were 
his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck  instnntly 
came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his 
ear  close  to  the  king's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the 
dying  man  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard. 
The  king  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend* 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that 
moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
passing  cloud  over  tlieir  long  and  pure  friend- 
ship was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt  down 
and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  When  it 
ended  William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found 
that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of 
black  silk  ribbon.  The  lords  in  waiting  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring  and 
a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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tacks  Montague  in  Parliament,  16.  Convicted  of  fknnd 
and  Ibrgery,  1&  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
him  passed  by  tha  Commons,  16.  The  mode  of  prooa- 
dure  an  ol)|eettenable  one,  17, 18.  His  Judges  interested 
in  his  condemnation,  18.  OMections  raised  te  the 
Hottss  of  Peers,  18,  10.  The  BHl  thrown  out,  and  the 
prisoner  released,  10.    Agata  arrested,  10.  . 

Dutch,  the,  anhnosHy  to,  in  1688, 42.  Baparturs  of  WH- 
Uam  IIL^s  Dutch  gnard%  67. 


East  Indte  Companv,  Ite  position  to  1 

against  Montagurs  Indian  policy,  29 

Daotlon  of  1686,  42.48.    Ofl701,02,fl 


Ite  position  to  1668, 22.   FntttteM 
Indian  policy,  28. 

Blsotlonc 

England,  dtellka  of  all  dauMs  'tea  standing  army,  6. 
Pamphlatasring  war  on  tha  question  of  dUhandlng  tba 
army,  7.  Topics  of  the  writers  in  Ihvour  of  bnmedtate 
disbanding,  7, 8.  Reply  by  Lord  Somers,  8,0.  Renewed 
dlspntea  on  the  s«l«eet ;  temper  of  tba  army,  11.  Com> 
mercial  questions;  smuggling,  10.  Jealousy  of  Irish 
woollen  manufiMturers,  20,  21.  Barly  tmde  with  Rua- 
sU,  26.  ReUUons  with  Plranea»  27,  28.  Embascy  te 
Prance;  sse  Portland.  Development  of  the  system  of 
minteterlal  govammant;  proaperlty  of  the  eountiy 
under  the  ministry  of  1006, 41.  Grounds  of  ite  nnpop- 
nterity,  4t,  42.  Alarm  In,  on  the  death  of  tba  Priaca  ' 
of  Bavaria,  66.  Saspensionofdlplonmtk  relations  with 
0pain,68L   Prtvlons  dlflbieMa  on  Hm  sntiieet  of  thi 

(97) 


98 


INDBX  TO 


Beottiih  aoknqr  at  Ihrimk.  8m  DmImu  FoUtkal  anl- 
■UMitiM  daring  the  raosM  of  PuiUmMit,  74.  Diteon- 
tout  In,  78.  Agitation  on  tho  raUoet  of  the  lUaump- 
BUl,  88.     Indignation  on  Um  piodamatlon  of 


IIL  bj  htwia  XIV.,  91.    lU 
VoriM.  91,02.    The  election  of  1701, 98. 
g  itorwt,  highwaymen  in,  87. 


Mmap^t  fcetlou  in,  on  the  raljijeel  of  the  Spaaidb  soooee- 

floa,8S,84. 
■relTn,  John,  reeelTet  the  Char  Peter  tn  hie  honae  at 

Dmtnitl,  68. 
Bzeter,  eont«ted  election  fn,  ia  1806, 48. 

l^{on,  frenoh  phTeldan.  adTiase  Jamea  XL  to 

watera  of  Bourbon,  88.    Omanlti 

WUMamIIL,04. 
fkrqohar,  his  picture  of  the  Ibelinga  of  eodetj  on  the 

dialanding  of  the  army  in  1606, 11. 


:  totrr  the 
lynoiieljr  by 


lenwiek.  Sir  John,  hla  caae  made  a  preeedent  tir  the 
prcoeedings  againet  Charica  Donoombe,  17.  Qrounde 
on  which  nia  attainder  la  to  be  oondemned,  17. 

fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  Xaat  India  Com- 
pany; elected  Ibr  London  In  1608, 42. 

flefeeher,  Andrew,  of  flaltoan.  Hla  tnttmaej  with  Wil- 
liam Pateraon,  84.    See  Patereon. 

Vnnee.  Xngllah  relationa  with,  in  ieOt»  tt,  28.  The 
Xngllah  embaeey  In ;  eee  Portland. 

Galway,  larl  ot    Grant  of  Ibrfelted  IiUh  huide  to,  84. 
Garth,  Samuel,  hia  erUenee  at  the  trial  of  Qpenoer  Oow- 

dSell,  General.    See  Athtone^  Barl  o£ 

Glooceeter,  Dake  of;  arrangement  of  hii  honaehold,  80. 

Oloooeeteiribire,  contest  fbr  (1701),  08. 

Gwyn,  Sir  Bowlaad,  hia  defence  of  Sonata  In  Parlia- 


Hamilton,  Oeoiga,  mairlea  Bkabath  TIlllMi;  ereated 

larl  of  Orkney,  82. 
Baimnond,  diecorered  at  the  anpper-paity  at  the  Blue 

Poste,  M.    Kelected  by  the  Unlrersity  o 


Poste,  I 
08. 


K^eeted  by  the  Unirersity  of  Oambtldge, 


Leeda,  Thonaa  Oihoma.  Doke  of  (■art  of  Only  nt 
Maranesa  of  OaennarthenX  reilgna  the  PieildMry  «f 
the  Oonndl,  50.  Otown  laada  contend  on  him;  Ui 
omdal  nina.  88. 


K«I]U,88. 

L,  JBmperor  of  Anelria, 


Ula 


of  UicUs 


tnatment  oi;  hy  fti 


I«opold     . 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  S3. 
Treaty  of  Loo,  47. 

LeTina,  Sir  Richard,  ^yranokai 
Hooee  of  Commona,  89. 

Letleon  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  pandJdate  Ibr  Weatmlatti 
(1701);  his  r^leetlon,  03. 

Uwie  XIT.,  his  receptfcmof  the  Doke  of  Portlaad  as  1^ 
liah  ambassador,  80.  Refoaes  to  remove  Jamea  IL  froa 
Saint  Germains ;  his  denial  of  the  efaai^  «f  conai»> 
nandng  assasrtns,  31.  His  renandatkm  of  the  Spaalih 
snneesslon,  S3,  and  note.  Hla  deepatrhca  to  lUlart 
during  then  egotiatlona  on  the  Spanieh  autLiminn  st 
Loo,  46,  note.  His  new  propoaltiona  <»  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  BaTaria,  SO.  Sobeerrinicy  of  theSaaai* 
minUt«rs  to  (1600),  68.  Hia  conaldente  nttenteto 
James  II.  In  his  leet  Ulnees,  88,  80.  Qneation  ea  to  hii 
recognition  of  Jamee  IIL,  80, 00.  Annoan«ee  bis  rase- 
Intion  to  do  so  to  James  II.;  prodaims  the  Priaes  of 
Walee  King, 00.  Tisits  him  instate  at  SLGcmalM, 
01.    Attempts  to  ezenee  his  conduct,  01. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thonaa,  choeen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Oommons,  48.    Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  96. 

Lloyd,  WiUiam,  Blahop  of  St.  Aaaph,  facandated  to  the 
see  of  Woroeater,  87. 

London,  attempted  proclamation  of  Jam^  IQ.  in,  9L 
lOecUon  of  the  Wh^  camUdatea  (UOl),  93. 


Lonsdale,  JBarl  of  (Sir  John  LowtherX  appeiiitod  Loii 
"  "      -    ■   —      -  ■  f^  uj^  g^ 

aption  BUI,  85. 
Loo,  ne;|otiatlons  at,  between  WUliara  HI.  and  the  Count 


Priry  Seal,  50.    Joins  In  the  realataiice  o 
>  keenmption  BUI,  85. 


Iha  tneiy 


Harlay,  Robsrt,  propoeea  arssolnHon  ft*  the  reduetloa 
of  Um  army.  10.  Uls  motion  far  that  purpose,40L  Ob- 
tains the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  64. 

Hartington,  Marquess  o(  carries  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Fttultlsa  against  Charles  Duncombe  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  8,  18.  Propoass  Sir  T.  LitUeton  for  the 
Speakership,  48. 

Hsinalos,  Anthony,  Psnalonary  of  Holland,  his  share  In 
the  treaty  of  Loo»  46.  Ust  letter  of  WlUiam  IIL  to 
him,  04. 

Bertford,  political  partisa  at,  74.  Suicide  of  Mies  Stout, 
74.    Trial  of  Spencer  Oowper  for  the  murder,  74, 75. 

H&ihwaymeu,  Increaae  oU  aftor  the  Peaoe  of  Ryswiek, 
87.    Prevalenoe  oi;  In  Bngland,  In  1608,  87. 

Hounslow  Heath,  a  rsaort  of  highwaymen,  87. 

Howe,  John,  Vlce<}hamberlain  to  Queen  Mmt,  hia  vlo* 
lenee  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  K.  Uls  in- 
Toetives  against  Lord  Somers,  70.  Vtolent  resoluttons 
moved  by  him  In  regard  to  the  Irish  forMturss^  84. 
Bla  contest  for  Uloooestorshire  (1701),  08. 

India,  dlflkuiacs  of  privatohraden  with,  n.  Montagiie'e 
pn^eeted  General  Company,  22, 23.  Vfailent  opposition, 
28.  Kager  subeertptloa  to  the  new  Company's  loan,  24. 
«wed  agltotton  of  the  auliieet,  53. 

I  Ocean,  piracy  in,  77. 

Ireland,  restrlettona  Impoosd  l(y  the  English  Parliament 
•B  the  woollen  manufaoturcs  of;  20,  21.  The  native 
Irish  not  concerned  in  the  question.  21.  Dependence 
of  the  KngUsh  colony  on  Bngland,  21.  Question  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Irish  forfUturee,  81.  Report  of  the 
eommlssioners  of  the  Commons  on  the  snl^t,  81.  Bx" 
tvavagant  estimato  of  the  value  of  the  forfoited  property ; 
unfoir  report  of  the  commisstoners,  82.  The  oommla- 
rioners  take  up  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
62,88.    The Beauraption Bill, 8& 

JaeoUtea,  their  attempt  to  prodabn  James  IIL  in  Lo»> 
don,  01. 

Jamn  11^  hU  refVisal  to  leave  St  Germalna,  8L  At- 
tacked by  paralysis ;  his  laat  illness,  80.   UU  death,  Oa 

James,  Prince  of  Wales,  proclaimed  King  of  Kni^and  by 
Lewis  XlY.,  00.  Attempted  proolaaaatlon  oi;  In  Lon- 
don, 01. 

Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  50. 

Johnatana,  his  dlsmlwal,  60.  I 

Xidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord  BeUanont  to  anpprem 
the  piratM  of  the  Indian  Seaa,  77.  Oommande  a  pri- 
Tateer  under  a  Boyal  oommlsdon,  77.  Turns  pirate ; 
his  oruelty,  78.    Arreeted  at  New  York,  78. 

XIrka,  hla  fotal  duel  with  Conway  Seymour,  75.  His 
trial ;  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  7& 


of  TalUrd  on  the  ^paoiah  Suoceastoo,  43. 
Blgned,46. 

Madrid,  bread  rloto  In,  6L 

Maintonon,  Madame  de,  usee  her  it^iPf*t^  miA  Levis 

XIY.  to  reoocniae  Jaoses  UL,  80.  « 

Mancheetor,  Charica  Montague,  Earl  oi;  sunt  enlieamiliT 

to  Paris,  50,    Sends  news  to  Wttllam  lU,  of  the  pse. 

damatlon  of  James  III.,  01.    Recalled  from  Paris,  9L 
Marlborough,  John  Churehlll,  Duke  of.  William  I1L% 

reooneUlatioa  with,  89.     His  motivea  for  foteUty,  40. 

His  support  of  \he  Court,  58.    Ueaa  hia  l^aaiiee  to 

Ikvonr  of  Burnet  when  attacked  In  the  Haoai  ef  Com- 
mons, 80.    His  share  in  passing  the  BeeampCiBB  BiD, 

87. 
Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  the  payment  of  her  Jolntiin 

made  conditional  on  the  removal  of  Jamea  IL  firam  9. 

Gennaina,8L    Her  Inlerview  with  Madaaaa  d«  Matarte- 

non,  80. 
Mary,  Queen,  a  lock  of  bar  hair  found  on  WiUlBn  HL 

alter  hia  death,  01. 
Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  minister,  35. 
Middleton,  aiarles,  Itorl  9t,  at  Jamee  IL*a 

Created  Earl  of  Monmouth  by  Jamee  HI.,  91. 
Ministry,  nadual  eetebliehment  oi;  41.    LnT«ilii«  tnl- 

ency  of  the  tenure  of  oOee,  58. 
Mo^neus,  WUliam,  his  eODrte  to  pro«ia«a  liUk  Msa- 

focturee ;  denies  the  right  of  the  kaadUtk  railiamsnl  to 

leglsUte  for  Irehtnd,  21.    M  death, -i2. 
Montague,  Charles,  PariiaaMtsry  attmdi  npan,  15-11 

Triumphant  ensulpation,  16.    Mis  project  of  a  Oensnt 

Company  in  oppositton  to  the  Old  Beat  Indt 

28.    HiseueeeaB,aadeBBlnentposltfoB,M. 

Weetmlnster,  42.    His  Ion  of  popularity,  60.    Hte  si> 

leged  pride  and  eorrupttun,  5L    Ahaonl  atoriea  of  kn 

Ittzurloua' 


.  caun  of  the  llbela  paUtohnd  i 
,  51.  His  conduct  ha  regard  to  the  Andltonhlp  of 
the  Exchequer,  52.  Hla  conduct  compeowl  with  thax  of 
Pitt  under  aimilsr  dreumatanoas,  62.  PnritomenlMy 
mortiflcatlons,  52,  53.  Resigns  the  ChaneelkBiidB  ef 
the  Exehequar,  76w. 

Moacow,  atato  of;  to  thf  17th  centuiy,  26. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Chrietopber,  never  of  the  icuolntinn  tr 
the  exclusion  of  Lord  Somers  firon 
tlon  foff  Westnorotond  la  1701, 08. 

Newmarket.  Tkllard  aeeanpantoe  Wlllian  to  ihn  SbcIk 
Meetlng,S7.  Diattngulshed attendance :  Tncionaann^ 
menta,  37.    Importoot  discussions  at.  ST. 

Mewton,  laaae,  alaoted  for  OambfMge  Univeratly  hi  ITGL 
OS. 

Orford,  Bsri  of  (Edward  BuaBslI),UBadnlniBlitttienef  lb 
navy,  67.  PnrUamentaiy  enquiry  hito  hto  ndnliA^* 
tfon,68.  Compelled  to  naign  the  THnramrehip  of  tto 
Admimlty,60.  His  disputo  with  Sir  Oeoisn  Booka.  sal 
retirement,  50. 

Omond,  Duke  of;  gnnt  of  IiUh  tends  to^  hw  the  Hew 
of  Commons,  84.  Pnsant  a*  the  donth^wd  of  WiEM 
1IL,05. 
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FtflUment  of  1695  idmU  In  Beewnber,  1007,  0.  Loyal 
tOAnm  of  tho  Q>minoiia  to  the  Kiof,  10.  Betolntlon 
Jbr  th«  rwlnetioB  of  th*  ftnay,  la  laeffeetiMl  attempt 
to  reecipd  the  molntion,  10.  Tlui  anay  reduced  to 
10,000  meo,  12.  Liberal  proTinlon  for  the  nary ;  fixed 
inoOBM  tut  tiM  Kiof ;  proridea  iBettritloa  againtt  eoop 
Hrfrad—  and  dlnftotad  penona,  IS.  Waya  and  means : 
propoaed  redamptlon  of  crown  property  granted  to  the 
King's  Dutch  serrants,  14, 16.  The  motion  defeated,  15. 
Sebatoaon  charges  of  ftand  agatnat  Montatfne,  15, 16. 
SiU  of  Falna  and  Penaltlee  against  Charles  Pnnoombe, 
10, 17.  B^ieeted  Iw  the  Lords,  19.  Dispute  between 
the  Hooaes,  19.  Length  of  the  session;  commercial 
qoBstioas,  19.  £ndeftTonr  to  prevent  smuggling  by 
ssTsre  penalties,  20.  Addraraes  U»  the  King  fbr  the  pn^ 
tsctlon  of  the  Sngliah  woollen  manuftctnres  agauist 
Irish  competition,  22.    Debates  on  the  revocation  of  the 


Sast  India  Oompany'a  Oharter;  on  Montague's  proposal 
of  a  Qeneral  Gompany,  28.  Debate  in  the  Lorda;  pro- 
legation,  23,  24.    Steady  sumort  of  goTernment  ij  the 

,     Parliament  of  1096,  41. 

BwllaB«Bt  of  1098,  strength  of  partleafai,4S.  Dinconlent 
at  William  UL's  delay  in  Holland,  47.  Choice  of  a 
Spsaker;  election  of  Sir  Thomas  Uttleton,  47, 4&  Resn. 
lutkm  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  7000, 49.  Failure 
of  the  Ministry  to  repoind  the  reooluUon,  50.  Variance 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Blinlstry,  52-58. 
Ijrrannloal  conduct  of  the  Houas ;  the  Bill  Ibr  disband- 
ing tha  army  passes  the  Oommona,  54.  Debate  in  the 
Lords;  the  M  passed,  54.  R«olntlon  carried  in  the 
Lards  la  ftrour  of  retaining  the  Dutch  guards,  60. 
WilUan's  message  to  the  Commons,  50.  The  previous 
question  carried,  57.  Address  to  the  King,  57.  Discus- 
sion on  naval  administration,  57,  68.  Clause  Ibr  the 
appdntanent  of  Commiasloners  to  take  acoonnt  of  pro- 
perty forfeited  in  Ireland ;  the  Lords  demur,  58.  Proro- 
intion,  58.  Proceedings  on  the  establlahment  of  the 
Scottish  Company  for  colonising  Darlen,  08, 69.  Assem- 
bles in  Nov.,  1099, 78.  Intemperate  address  of  the  Com- 
Bona  to  the  King;  attack  on  Somers,  79.  On  Burnet, 
79.  Seoood  attack  on  Somers,  80^  81.  Proceedinn  on 
the  report  of  the  Commlsuloners  on  Irish  forfeited  es- 
tataa;  remuneration  to  the  Coa^lssioners  who  signed 
the  report,  88.  Sir  Richard  Levins  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
the  Kasumption  Bill,  83.  Extravagant  grants  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  84.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked  to 
tha  Land-Tax  Bill;  indignation  in  the  Houee  of  Peers, 
85.  Amendments  carried  by  them,  85.  R^ected  bv 
the  Commons ;  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  85, 86. 
Conforenoes  batween  the  Houses,  80.  The  Lords  give 
way  and  pass  the  Bill,  87.  Motion  In  the  Commons  for 
tha  removal  of  Lord  Somecs  Atm  office;  its  defeat,  88. 
ProrogaUon,  88.    DIssolutton,  92. 

Piarllament,  Scotch,  pasaes  an  act  Incorporating  a  Com- 
pany to  cany  out  PateAoi^a  seheme,  00-07.  Powera 
given  to  the  Company,  06. 

Fardtkni  Treaty,  the  first,  43.  Unreasonable  outoty 
agalnat,43-45.    The  second  ParUtion  Treaty,  60. 

Pnteraon.  WUllam,  his  fruiUess  projects;  his  intimacy 
with  netcher  of  Salionn,  04.  PopuUrity  of  bis  schemes 
In  Scotland,  64.  ProMaes  the  colonisation  of  Darien 
by  Scotland,  05-66^  W  examination  before  the  House 
or  Comaaona;  his  obatlnato  self-delusion,  09.  Sails  for 
America,  69.    His  diMwtrous  iUlura»  72. 

VHBbvoka*  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of;  appointed  Preat 
dent  of  the  Council,  69.   Jedns  in  the  rfslstanee  of  the 

^Peers  to  the  Resumptton  Bill,  85.  Perth,  James  Drum- 
mond.  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  raised  to  the 
dukedom  by  James  III.,  91. 

Pater  the  First,  Csar  of  Muscovy,  his  visit  to  England, 
25.  Surprise  excited  by  his  character,  20.  Hli  pafaion 
for  maritime  puraults,  26.  Interest  felt  for  hbn  in 
England ;  his  Intoreonrse  with  WiUlam  lU,  27.  Lodgee 
at  Deptford,  27.  His  interviews  with  Burnet ;  his  filthy 
bablta;  visits  Portsmouth;  his  departure,  27. 

Piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  77. 

Pitt,  WUlbun,iwUnceof  his  disinterested  patriotlam,  62. 

Pomponno,  his  share  in  the  conversation  with  Portland 
on  tho  Spanish  snocesslon,  85-86. 

-  Pope,  burotng  of  the."  92. 

Portland,  Earl  oi;  afterward  Duke  (William  Bentlnek), 
sent  ambaasador  to  Franca,  28.  His  deportment  toward 
WiUlam  III.,  28.  His  Jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarie ; 
hia  embassiy  In  Paris,  28,  29.  Splendour  of  his  equi- 
paga,  29.  Impression  on  the  French  people,  80.  His 
personal  vopularity;  reception  by  the  King,  80.  His 
demand  K>r  the  removal  of  Jamea  IL's  Court  from  SL 
Oermalna,  30.  Remonstrates  against  the  countenance 
given  to  asaaadns,  81.  Annoyancea  eauaed  liy  tha  pre- 
genoe  of  the  Court  of  St  Oermalna,  81.  His  silence  on 
the  snldect  of  the  Spaniah  succession,  82.  84.  His  dia- 
floaidon  with  Pomponne  and  Torey,  35.  Applies  to  Wll- 
Bam  Jbr  Inatruetioos;  hIa  answer  to  the  Freneh  nago- 


ttetons  Wa  fihNWsU  Inlinlavwlth  Umk  ST.;  hon. 
oura  paid  to  hinu  80*  Bia  aullen  behavtour  to  William 
III.,  89.  Commlsaionar  for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loou 
46.  HIa  continued  hoaUlity  to  Albemarle.  69.  lieMla  tha 
King's  advances,  00.  Retiresi  from  Court,  00.  Hia  pre- 
sence at  the  deathbed  of  WiUiam  III,  95. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  his  intrigues  at  Madrid  in  behalf 
of  the  French;  becomea  Prima  BMolster,  00.  His  infl. 
dellty  and  hypocrisy,  60-61.  Prsctiaes  on  the  king** 
supersUtfam,  01. 

Pottssin,  Freneh  ambassador,  ordered  to  leave  England* 
91,92. 

Prior,  Matthew,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland ;  anecdote  of  his  conversatkn 
with  PorUand,  29.  Attenttona  pakl  to  him  in  Parts,  ST 
TMeos  the  part  of  Albemarle  against  Portland,  69,  60. 

Psalmanasar,  Oeorge,  his  aeeonnt  of  highway  robbpry  In 
the  south  of  France,  87,  note. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  tha^  38. 

Quiroa,  Don  Frandsco  Bernardo  do^  dlsooran  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  46. 

Resumption  Bill,  the,  83.  Tarked  by  the  Honae  of  Conn 
mons  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill,  85.  The  Lords'  Amend- 
ments reiected  by  the  Commons,  85,  86L  Conferenceiu 
86.    The  biU  paased,  87. 

Richmond,  Duke  oC  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Paeit 
to  the  Baaumptlon  BIU,  85. 

Rochester,  Lawrenoa  Hyde,  Earl  oC  brings  forward  tha 
anlQ«ct  of  the  Scottish  colonisation  acheme,  68. 

Romney,  Earl  of  (Henry  Sklney),  grant  of  forfeited  Iriph 
property  to  him,  82. 

Rooka,  Sir  Geoife^  hia  dispute  with  Lord  Orfoid,  59. 

Rusaell,  Edward.    See  Orfotd,  Earl  o£ 

BnsseU,  Lady  Karhel,  Intercedes  with  WlUiam  UL  In  ba- 
half  of  Lord  Clancarty,  14. 

Russia,  ignorance  in  regard  to,  In  the  reign  of  WlUlaai 
III.,  25.  Trade  with;  early  English  embaniea,  thair 
deeeription  of  the  barbarism  of  tha  court  and  capital* 
25,26.  Barbarism  of  tha  Russlaalegatkms  la  England* 
26. 

St.MMiM^boroaghoC98.  . 

Scotland,  eager  adoption  of  Paterson's  scheme  for  tba 
colon  isatton  of  Darlen,  65, 66.  Shares  rapl<Uy  subscribed 
for;  poverty  of  the  country  at  that  time,  60.  Indigna- 
tion at  the  resistance  of  the  English  Parliament  to  tha 
colonisation  scheme,  69.  Bakmngs  on  the  sucoessftil 
establishment  of  the  colony,  70^  71.  Second  expedition^ 
71.  Petition  to  the  King,  on  receiving  news  of  tha 
feilure  of  the  first  expeiution,  76.  Union  with  Euff- 
hmd  the  oktfeet  of  WlUiam  UL's  anxiety  In  his  last 
iUneea,  94. 

•nr,  Sir  Edward,  aleetad.  In  his  abaance^  for  Ezetsr 
1698),  43.  His  violent  speech  on  the  election  of 
eakar,  48.  His  violbnt  conduct  in  the  prossoution  of 
irke  for  the  death  of  his  son,  75, 76.  Ills  violent  ha- 
sangne  In  the  Houae  of  Oommona,  75.  His  invectlvea 
against  Somers,  86.  Manager  of  the  conference  on  tha 
Reaomption  Bill  AmandmentSi  86. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preoadinft  his  death  hem 
a  wound  received  in  a  duel,  75. 

Shields,  Alexander,  aooompanlas  the  second  ezpeditka  to 
Darien,  71.    HU  death,  78. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  elected  for  Exeter  in  1098; 
his  prevfcras  career,  48. 

Smith,  Aaron,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  7& 

Smuggling,  systematic,  in  1698, 19. 

Somers,  John  (afterward  Lord),  hispamphlat  against  dia> 
banding  the  army,  known  as  **Tne  Balancing  Letter,** 
8-9.  His  retirement  for  his  health,  to  TunbridgeWelli^ 
43.  Reoeivea  a  despatch  announcing  the  Flnt  Parti- 
tion Treaty;  hia  represantatton  to  the  King  of  tha 
feeling  of  the  country,  45.  Remonstntes  with  WO" 
on  his  resolution  to  abandon  England,  50.  His  s 
on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  54.  His  rapid  rise 
and  modesty;  hatred  of;  l>y  the  vkdant  Tbry  leaden^ 
76,  77..  His  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  WOliaa 
Kidd,  77-78.  ParUamantary  atUek  upon,  79.  Triune 
phant  exculpation,  79.  Grant  of  Crown  property  con- 
ferred on  him,  80.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  8L 
Ranoour  of  the  Tory  leaden  toward  him,  86.  Hia  pm- 
dent  advice  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  Resumption  Rill,  87. 
Unsucoessfril  motion  for  his  exclusion  from  office,  88. 
Southampton,  Thomas  WriothedNy,  Karl  of,  krina  In 
the  resisUnce  of  the  Peera  to  the  Resumptfen  Bill,  86. 

Sonthwark,  electton  for  (MOli  93. 

Spain,  expected  vacancy  of  tne  crown ;  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  dominions  at  stake,  88.  Weakncaa 
of  the  emplrs,  82.  Its  tendency  to  dissolution,  88. 
Supramamr  of  Csatlle ;  candidatee  for  the  snccesslon, 
the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  38.  The  EleetoraX 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  33,  84.  Factions  in  the  court  of 
Madrid,  84.    Diseaaakwi  regarding  tha  ansreariinn  b^ 
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tVMQ  Um  Dak*  or  VBrthmd  «i4  LewtoXIT.'s  mtefrtsn, 


86-S8.  VropouJfi  <m  Uw  jmrtofFniiiM,  M. 
•e  Kawmarket  b(itw«0B  WUUam  III.  and  th«  Ooiint  of 
Tkll«rt,37,88.  Rraowwl  iMgotiAttoos  ot  Loo,  tho  FInt 
FM'tlti<m  Traatj,  43-46.  Tbo  proriiloiis  beeooM  kaown 
totb«8iWDiar(ic4«.  OompUelitioiioeMiMdbjtIiodwth 
of  th«  Prf  BOO  of  BoTulo,  66.  R4no««d  dtaeonioiio,  60. 
The  SeooBd  FlRrtitfOQ  Tnoty,  m,  Rioto  tn  Madrid; 
ooBioqaont  rapNOMoy  of  tfao  WnoA  fiietkm  undor 
Ourdloal  Portoearrero.  61.  loformatlon  reoelTed  of  Che 
Beoond  Partition  TNatj;  mdMidmiI  toward  William 
III..  02.  Iniulting  meuago,  63.  Suiponsion  of  diplo- 
natle  relations  beCwoaa  Kngland  and  Spain,  63.  I*re* 
Tloae  quarrel  on  tbo  nil^)eet  of  Darlen;  lae  Darien. 

8|wnoer,  Cbarloe.  fiocd  (aon  of  tbo  Eari  of  Bnndoriand), 
ble  entry  oa  pnbUe  lilb;  bis  taete  Ibr  booka  and  Wblr 
Kkaa,6.    ObWei  of  bli  policy,  6. 

Btandlng  armtee,  utrong  arorrion  to^  la  England,  6. 
Argnmenta  a^ainit  them,  7.  The  argnoMnls  eeWooft* 
tradietory,  7.  liOrd  Somert*  reply,  8,  9.  Gootingency 
of  a  French  iBTaolon,  8.  Roferenoe  to  Grecian  biatory, 
8,  and  note.    To  the  army  of  Hannibal,  0. 

Stoek-JobMng,  fluetnations  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  66. 

Stoat,  Qmkker  femlly  at  Hertford,  ondeaTOvr  to  te  a 
ebargo  of  murder  on  BpeneMr  Oowper,  74,  76.  Bee 
Oowper,  Spenoer. 

Banderlaod,  RobeH  Bpeoeer,  Earl  oC  alann  at  hU  ap- 
poiatmonl,  6.  Hie  pollticat  cbaraeCer,  6.  Attacks  on 
blm  in  the  House  of  Obmmons;  his  Mmds  In  the 
Bonne,  10.  Utteriy  distmsted  by  his  eolleagocs;  bis 
alarm  at  the  olamonr  raised  against  blm,  U.  Resigns 
oOee,  11. 

miard,  Oooni  ot,  bis  embasnr  to  SngUnd,  M.    His  In- 
ttruetkms.  37.    Bptendonr  of  bis  appointments 
pantM  WilUam  III.  to  Newmarket  37.    Discos 
the  Spanish  Suocewion,  37,  86.    His  Impreeslon  of  Wli- 

.  liam*s  Brmneas  and  good  fiUth,  88.  Renewed  nsfotia- 
tiuni  at  Loo.  42.    The  treaty  signed,  40. 

Iknkenrille,  Ford  Orey<  Earl  of  (Lord  Orsy  of  Work), 
bis  speech  on  tbo  MH  Ibr  disbanding  tfae  arm/,  M. 
Appointed  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasory;  his  nnaappy 
career,  76. 

Tbaison,  Dr^  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Fser*  to  the 
Renomptlon  Bill,  86.  Withdraws  his  opposition  at  a 
critical  moment,  87.  Attends  WiUlam  uf.  on  his  death- 
bed, 66. 

Torey,  minister  of  Lewis  XIT.,  bis  share  in  the  oon- 
Tersation  with  Portland  on  the  Bpantsh  Sufcession,  86, 
86.  Kesifiti  the  recognition  of  James  IIL  by  Lewis  XIT., 
80,  90.    His  czonses  to  the  Britlsb  ambaiwador,  01 . 

Tredenbam,  dlseoTered  at  the  sapper^party  at  the  BIim 
Poets,  91,  OS.  Eleeted  Ibr  tbo  private  boroogh  of  St. 
Hawe«,03. 

IVenchard,  John,  bte  pamphlet  in  IkTonr  of  diibanding 
the  army,  7.  One  of  tbo  Oommlsrioners  for  enquiring 
into  the  Irish  forfettnrea;  tioleQt  report  framed  by 
him,  82.  r-  ^ 

Thimbdl,  Sir  WilHam,  his  nsignattOD  of  the  Seeiolary- 
ship  of  State.  10,  60. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquem  of.  takes  up  the  sebemee 
of  William  Patarvm,  64.  Gires  tbo  Royal  oonient  to 
the  Act  ineorporating  the  Darien  Company.  06.  Dis- 
missed by  William  III.,  60. 

^re,  commercial  prosperity  o^  64. 

Tenlee,  commercial  prosperity  of,  64, 

Y«rao%  mada  Baentacy  sf  Mate,  10.   Hooted  for  Wosfc- 


mlnsler,  4S. 

the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Resumption  BU,  84. 
Yomon  ComnondeDce,  68,  neta 
ViUiers,  Bllsab^  her  manli«e  to  Geocgn  DamiHoa, 

afterward  Eari  of  Orkney;  neelTCs  a  gnat  of  Ctm 

property  In  Ireland,  82. 

Westmlnslar,  BleeHoa  for  (IBK^  dmraetor  of  am  eaa> 
stltaenOT,42:  MontwneaBdTenioarot«nMd,42.  Eke- 
tlon  for  (1701),  oa 

Wwtmoreland,  Election  for  (1701),  98. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (aflerwai^  Loni),  diaivpolntad  of  Os 
Secretaryship  of  Stete,  10.  His  electtooeeiteg  dsfeato 
in  1608, 42.  Uisduel  with  Viscount  Choyaey.  76.  Joim 
In  the  rasistaneeof  the  POore  t^the  BceampUan  BOl, 
86.    ReeoTere  bis  lafuence  In  Bncklagbamsbire^  98^ 

Whigs,  dlrisloB  la  tbeir  party  oa  the  qaestloa  of  dl^ 
beading  the  army,  7.  Sttoeeas  of  their  admlnisttatioa, 
41.  UopoputarltyoCinie06.41.  Erils  oanaed  by  ttidr 
retentton  of  oflico  after  Parilamontaiy  defoats^  68, 64. 

Whlt(>ball,  the  palare  burnt  down,  34. 

WUliam  I.,  Prince  of  Orai«ak  Us  final  tntarrtow  wttk 
Philip  IV.,  66.    , 

WUllam,  Prince  of  OmaM,  afterward  Kiag  of  Sa^aad, 
dlflteuHiesof  his  dt8a(3eD  after  the  Traaty  of  Byswkk, 
6,  6.  Opens  thoSssebn of  Parlisment;  tbo  PartlaBwat 
well  aflfeded  to  him,  9.  His  graata  of  Ckt»wa  lands  to 
bis  Dutch  foTourites,  14.  Hb  speeeh  oa  pimigguing 
Farliamoat  In  1608, 34.  His  unwiUingnem  to  lutafld 
Whitehall,  26.  His  Intoroonree  with  the  Our  Pater,  27. 
His  ooaeUiatory  tetters  to  Portland.  28,  29.  lUa  poUtic 
profosfon  la  the  appointmento  of  the  embassy  to  France 
under  Portland,  80.  His  instmeUou  on  the  aaljeeC  of 
the  Spanish  Snecemton,  86.  Hto  aegoUatbiDS  with  TU> 
lard  at  NewUMrket,  87,  88.  His  hnpatteaoe  to  teare 
England,  88.    His  reconeiltetioB  with  Maribaroai^  88i 

»  Bete  sail  for  Holtead.  89.  T^rms  agreed  upon  with  Tal- 
lard  at  Loo :  signs  the*  Flnt  Partitfon  Trea^,  48.  His 
fanpmdanoe  In  neglecttog  to  ooacUiato  the  English:  do- 
tained  by  the  wind  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  opcaing 
Pariiament,  47.    His  speech  ftom  Che  throao,  48.    Dif- 


fereaoe  between  him  and  bis  ministers  oa  i 
reducttoa  of  the  army,  48,  49.  His  iadignalloa  at  be- 
ing required  to  dismbis  bte  Dutch  guards,  49.  Coataai- 
ptetes  abandoaing  Ei^tend,  48,  60.  RMorms  Us  adP 
command.  64.  His  speech  on  giring  bte  atueat  to  tha 
bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  64  Hte  Imprudsat  pertl- 
narity  on  the  sulijkt  of  the  Dutch  guards,  66l  Hislel> 
ter  to  the  Commons,  66.  Strong  fodfing  on  tha  r^^eetieu 
of  bte  request,  67.  His  speech  in  prorogolag  Partiaa»eat, 
68.  MInieterlal  ebaagea,  68«9.  DlTisloos  la  Ua  faowe- 
bold,  69-60.  IIisondeaTourstoooncillatoFartlaiid,6QL 
His  return  from  the  CouUnent,  76.  Hte  speech  oa 
openfaig  Parliament,  78,  79.  Hb  grant  of  Irish  tends 
totbeConntemof  OrkB^(EliaabathTilUera),83.  Ub 
answer  to  the  Speaker  on  bte  giaote  of  Irish  fotfoitad 
estates.  84.  I>rorogaes  Paiflament  in  disatoasnra,  SL 
Hb  declining  health,  89, 90,  aad  netob  Iteealvcs  tid- 
lags  of  tlie  proelamaUon  of  Jamee  III.;  hte  nmasarai^ 
91.  Returns  to  Bngtend,  92.  DtesolTOS  FarilaBaat, 
98.  Aterming  stete  of  hb  health;  bte  last  tetter  to 
Heiaalas,  94.  His  foil  fkom  borasbark;  Us  mawsacn  to 
Parliament  raeommendiag  wwaanrTs  for  theUaioB  with 
Sooaand,04.    Hb  deatb-bed,«6.    Hb  death,  96. 

WnitaaMon.  Sir  Jossph,  commbstoaor  for  slgBiQg  Iha 
Treaty  of  Loo,  68. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  aon  of  the  Duka  of  FsHtaad,  fiDEfoited 
Irish  property  bsatovad  ao  him,  82. 
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